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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  work  now  restored  to  public  notice  has  had  an  extraor- 
dinary fate.  At  the  time  of  its  original  publication  it  obtained  a 
great  celebrity^  which  continued  more  than  half  a century.  During 
that  period  few  books  were  more  read,  or  more  deservedly  ap- 
plauded. It  was  the  delight  of  the  learned,  the  solace  of  the 
indolent,  and  the  refuge  of  the  uninformed.  It  passed  through  at 
least  eight  editions,  by  which  the  bookseller,  as  Wood  records,  got 
an  estate;  and,  notwithstanding  the  objection  sometimes  opposed 
against  it,  of  a quaint  style,  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of 
authorities,  the  fascination  of  its  wit,  fancy,  and  sterling  sense, 
have  borne  down  aU  censures,  and  extorted  praise  from  the  first 
writers  in  the  English  language.  The  grave  J ohnson  has  praised 
it  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  the  ludicrous  Sterne  has  interwoven 
many  parts  of  it  into  his  own  popular  performance.  Milton  did 
not  disdain  to  build  two  of  his  finest  poems  on  it;  and  a host  of 
inferior  writers  have  embellished  their  works  with  beauties  not 
their  own,  culled  from  a performance  which  they  had  not  the 
justice  even  to  mention.  Change  of  times,  and  the  frivolity  of 
fashion,  suspended,  in  some  degree,  that  fame  which  had  lasted 
near  a century;  and  the  suceeeding  generation  affected  indiffer- 
ence towards  an  author,  who  at  length  was  only  looked  into  by 
the  plunderers  of  literature,  the  poachers  in  obscure  volumes.  The 
plagiarisms  of  Tristram  Shandy,  so  successfully  brought  to  light  by 
Dr.  Eerriar,  at  length  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  towards 
a writer,  who,  though  then  little  known,  might,  without  impeach- 
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inent  of  modesty,  lay  claim  to  every  mark  of  respect;  and  inquiry 
proved,  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  calls  of  justice  had  been  little 
attended  to  by  others,  as  well  as  the  facetious  Yorick.  Wood 
observed,  more  than  a century  ago,  that  several  authors  had  un- 
mercifully stolen  matter  from  Burton  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment. The  time,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when  the  merits  of 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  were  to  receive  their  due  praise.  The 
book  was  again  sought  for  and  read,  and  again  it  became  an 
applauded  performance.  Its  excellencies  once  more  stood  confessed, 
in  the  increased  price  which  every  copy  offered  for  sale  produced ; 
and  the  increased  demand  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a new 
edition.  This  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a manner  not  dis- 
graceful to  the  memory  of  the  author;  and  the  publisher  relies 
with  confidence,  that  so  valuable  a repository  of  amusement  and  in- 
formation, will  continue  to  hold  the  rank  to  which  it  has  been  restored, 
firmly  supported  by  its  own  merit,  and  safe  from  the  influence  and 
blight  of  any  future  caprices  of  fashion.  To  open  its  valuable 
mysteiies  to  those  vdio  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a classical 
education,  translations  of  the  countless  quotations  from  ancient  writers 
which  occur  in  the  work,  are  now  for  the  first  time  given,  and  obsolete 
orthography  is  in  all  instances  modernised. 
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I . ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR 


I Robthit  Eubtoh  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Burton,  of  an  ancient  and  genteel 
fcamilj  at  Lindlej,  in  Leicestershire,  and  was  bom  there  on  the  8 th  of  February, 
K•‘.576  * He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  free  school  of 
Kdutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire,t  from  whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
^leventeen,  in  the  long  vacation,  1593,  sent  to  Brazen  Hose  College,  in  the 
R 3ondition  of  a commoner,  where  he  made  a considerable  progress  in  logic  and 
[[•  philosophy.  In  1599  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church,  and,  for  form 
I >ake,  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  In  1614  he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and  on  the 
j 29th  of  Hovember,  1616,  had  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb 
of  Oxford,  conferred  on  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church,  which, 
with  the  rectoiy  of  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire,  given  to  him  in  the  year  1636, 
I by  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  he  kept,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
[ with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day.  He  seems  to  have  been  first  beneficed  at 
r Walsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  through  the  'munificence  of  his  noble  patroness, 
1 Frances,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned  the  same,  as  he  tells  us,  for 
' some  special  reasons.  At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked  to  have  always  given 
t the  sacrament  in  wafers.  Wood’s  character  of  him  is,  that  “ he  was  an  exact 
’ mathematician,  a curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a general  read  scholar,  a 
; thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  understood  the  surveying  of  lands 
' well.  As  he  was  by  many  accounted  a severe  student,  a devourer  of  authors, 

; a melancholy  and  humorous  person ; so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well,  a person 
' of  great  honesty,  plain  dealing  and  charity.  I have  heard  some  of  the  ancients 
of  Christ  Church  often  say,  that  his  company  was  very  merry,  facete,  and 


* Hi3  elder  brother  was  William  Burton,  the  Leicestershire  antiqnaJT-,  bom  24th  August,  1576,  educated 
at  Sutton  Coldfield,  admitted  commoner,  or  gentleman  commoner,  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  ISfil ; at  the  Inner 
Temple,  20th  May,  1593;  B.A.  22nrt  June,  1594;  and  afterwards  a barrister  and  reporter  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  “ But  liis  natural  genius,”  says  Wood,  “ leading  him  to  the  studies  of  heraldry,  genealo- 
gies, and  antiquities,  he  became  excellent  in  those  obscure  and  intricate  matters;  and,  look  upon  him  as  a 
gentleman,  was  accounted,  by  all  that  knew  Irim,  to  be  the  best  of  his  time  for  those  studies,  as  may  appear 
by  his  ‘ Description  of  Leicestershire.’  ” His  weak  constitution  not  pcnnltting  him  to  follow  business,  he  retired 
rr  country,  and  his  greatest  work,  “The  Description  of  Leicestershire,”  was  published  in  folio,  1622, 
He  died  at  Falde,  after  suffering  much  in  the  civil  war,  Cth  April,  1645,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
+ thereto,  called  Hanbury. 

_ Wood’s  account.  His  will  says,  Nuneaton;  but  a passage  in  this  work  [vol,  1.  p.395,]  mentions 

button  Coldfield : probably  he  may  have  been  at  both  schools. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


juvenile;  and  no  man  in  his  time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dexterous 
interlarding  his  common  discourses  among  them  with  verses  from  the  poets,  or 
sentences  from  classic  authors ; which  being  then  all  the  fashion  in  the  Univer- 
sity, made  his  company  the  more  acceptable.”  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
universal  reader  of  all  kinds  of  books,  and  availed  himself  of  his  multifarious 
studies  in  a very  extraordinary  manner.  From  the  information  of  Hearne,  we 
learn  that  John  Kouse,  the  Bodleian  librarian,  furnished  him  with  choice  books 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  The  subject  of  his  labour  and  amusement, 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  infirmities  of  his  own  habit  and  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Granger  says,  “ He  composed  this  book  with  a view  of  relieving 
his  own  melancholy,  but  increased  it  to  such  a degree,  that  nothing  could  make 
him  laugh,  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot  and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  barge- 
men, which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him  into  a violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before 
he  was  overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder,  he,  in  the  intervals  of  his  vapours, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious  companions  in  the  University.” 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford ; where,  in  his  chamber  in  Christ 
Church  College,  he  departed  this  life,  at  or  very  near  the  time  which  he  had 
some  years  before  foretold,  from  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity,  and  which, 
says  Wood,  “being  exact,  several  of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper 
among  themselves,  that  rather  than  there  should  be  a mistake  in  the  calcula- 
tion, he  sent  up  his  soul  to  heaven  through  a slip  about  his  neck.”  Whether 
this  suggestion  is  founded  in  truth,  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  an  obscure 
hint  in  the  epitaph  hereafter  inserted,  which  was  written  by  the  author  himself, 
a short  time  before  his  death.  His  body,  with  due  solemnity,  was  buried  near 
that  of  Dr.  Bobert  Weston,  in  the  north  aisle  which  joir.5  next  to  the  choir  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1639-40.  Over  his 
grave  was  soon  after  erected  a comely  monument,  on  the  upper  pillar  of  the 
said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted  to  the  life.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  following 
calculation  of  his  nativity : 
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ad  under  tlie  bust,  this  mscnption  of  his  own  composition 

Paucis  notus,  paucioribus  ignotus, 

Hie  jacet  Democritus  junior 
Cui  vitam  dedit  et  mortem 
Melancholia. 

Ob.  8 Id.  Jan.  A.  C.  mdcxxxix. 

Arms : — Azure  on  a bend  O.  between  three  dogs’  heads  O.  a crescent  G. 

A few  months  before  his  death,  he  made  his  'wdll,  of  which  the  following  ia 
copy: 

Extkacted  fbom  the  Rbghstby  of  the  Pbebooative  Coubt  of  Cantebbuby. 

In  Nomine  Dei  Amen.  August  16*  One  thousand  six  hundred  thirty  nine  because 
lere  be  so  many  casualties  to  which  our  life  is  subject  besides  quarrelling  and  contention 
bhich  happen  to  our  Successors  after  our  Death  by  reason  of  unsettled  Estates  I Robert 
1 iurton  Student  of  Christchurch  Oxon.  though  my  means  be  but  small  have  thought  good 
\ y this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  to  dispose  of  that  little  which  I have  and  being  at 
i ais  present  I thank  God  in  perfect  health  of  Bodie  and  Mind  and  if  this  Testament  be 
^ ot  so  formal  according  to  the  nice  and  strict  terms  of  Law  and  other  Circumstances 
leradventure  required  of  which  I am  ignorant  I desire  howsoever  this  my  Will  may  be 
c,ccepted  and  stand  good  according  to  my  true  Intent  and  meaning  First  I bequeath 
i \.nimam  Deo  Corpus  Terras  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  I give  my  Land  in 
i iigham  which  my  good  Father  Ralphe  Burton  of  Lindly  in  the  County  of  Leicester 
Ssquire  gave  me  by  Deed  of  Gift  and  that  which  I have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase 
dnee,  now  leased  for  thirty  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  to  mine  Elder  Brother  William  Burton 
• )f  Lindly  Esquire  during  his  life  and  after  him  to  his  Heirs  I make  my  said  Brother 
William  likewise  mine  Executor  as  well  as  paying  such  Annuities  and  Legacies  out  of  my 
Lands  and  Goods  as  are  hereafter  specified  I give  to  my  nephew  Cassibilan  Burton 
;wenty  pounds  Annuity  per  Ann.  out  of  my  Land  in  Higham  during  his  life  to  be  paid 
at  two  equall  payments  at  our  Lady  Day  in  Lent  and  Michaelmas  or  if  he  be  not  paid 
within  fourteen  Days  after  the  said  Feasts  to  distrain  on  any  part  of  the  Ground  on  or 
any  of  my  Lands  of  Inheritance  Item  I give  to  my  sister  Katherine  J ackson  during  her 
life  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the  two  Feasts  equally  as  above  said  or 
else  to  distrain  on  the  Ground  if  she  be  not  paid  after  fourteen  days  at  Lindly  as  the  other 
some  is  out  of  the  said  Land  Item  I give  to  my  Servant  John  Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty 
Shillings  out  of  my  said  Farme  during  his  life  (if  till  then  my  Servant)  to  be  paid  on 
Michj.clmas  day  in  Lindley  each  year  or  else  after  fourteen  days  to  distrain  Now  for  my 
goods  I thus  dispose  them  First  I give  an  C*  pounds  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  where  I 
have  so  long  lived  to  buy  five  pounds  Lands  per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on  Books 
for  the  Library  Item  I give  an  hundredth  pound  to  the  University  Library  of  Oxford  to 
be  bestowed  to  purchase  five  pound  Land  per  Ann.  to  be  paid  out  Yearly  on  Books  as 
Mrs.  Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  pounds  to  buy  Land  to  the  same  purpose  and  the 
Rent  to  the  same  use  I give  to  ray  Brother  George  Burton  twenty  pounds  and  my  watch 
I ^ve  to  my  Brother  Ralph  Burton  five  pounds  Item  I give  to  the  Parish  of  Seagrave  in 
Leicestershire  where  I am  now  Rector  ten  pounds  to  be  given  to  certain  Feoffees  to  the 
perpetual  good  of  the  said  Parish  Oxon*  Item  I give  to  my  Niece  Eugenia  Burton  One 
hundredth  pounds  Item  I give  to  my  Nephew  Richard  Burton  now  Prisoner  in  London  an 
hundredth  pound  to  redeem  him  Item  I give  to  the  Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shillings  where 
my  Land  is  to  the  Poor  of  Nuneaton  where  I was  once  a Grammar  Scholar  three  pound 
to  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Wadlake  [Wadley]  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Calcott  my  Cousin 
Hales  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  Bradshaw  of  Orton  twenty  shillings  a piece  for  a small 
remembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Rector  of  Cherkby  myne  own  Chamber  Fellow  twenty 
shillings  I desire  my  Brother  George  and  my  Cosen  Purfey  of  Calcott  to  be  the  Overseers 
this  part  of  my  Will  I give  moreover  five  pounds  to  make  a small  Monument  for  my 
Mother  where  she  is  buried  in  London  to  my  Brother  Jackson  forty  shillings  to  my 
Servant  John  Upton  forty  shillings  besides  his  former  Annuity  if  he  be  my  Servant  till  I 
be  till  then  my  Servant  f — ROBERT  BURTON — Charles  R.us.seU  Witness 
—John  Pepper  Witness. 


* So  in  the  Register. 


t So  in  the  Register. 
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An  Appendix  to  this  my  Will  if  I die  in  Oxford  or  whilst  I am  of  Christ  Churcli  and 
with  good  Mr.  Paynes  August  the  Fifteenth  1639. 

I Give  to  Mr  Doctor  Fell  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Forty  Shillings  to  the  Eight  Canons 
twenty  Shillings  a piece  as  a small  remembrance  to  the  poor  of  St.  Thomas  parish  Twenty 
Shillino-s  to  Brasenose  Library  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Bowse  of  Oriell  Colledge  twenty 
Shillings  to  Mr.  Ilcywood  (cxs.  to  Dr.  Metcalfe  xx^.  to  Mr.  Sherley  xx?,.  If  I have  any 
Books  the  University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  If  I have  any  Books  our  own 
Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  I give  to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of 
Husbandry  one  excepted  to  her  Daughter  Mrs.  Katherine  Fell  my 

Six  Pieces  of  Silver  Plate  and  six  Silver  Spoons  to  Mrs  lies  my  Gerards  Herball  to  Mrs. 
TMorris  my  Country  Farme  Translated  out  of  French  4.  and  all  my  English  Physick  Books 
to  J\Ir.  Whistler  the  Kecorder  of  Oxford  I give  twenty  shillings  to  all  my  fellow 
Students  M”  of  Arts  a Book  in  fol.  or  two  a piece  as  Master  Morris  Treasurer  or  Mr 
Dean  shall  appoint  whom  I request  to  be  the  Overseer  of  this  Appendix  and  give  him  for 
his  pains  Atlas  Geografer  and  Ortelius  Theatrum  Mond’  I give  to  John  Fell  the  Dean’s 
Son  Student  my  Mathematical  Instruments  except  my  two  Crosse  Staves  which  I give  to 
my  Lord  of  Donnol  if  he  be  then  of  the  House  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son 
Student  Saluntch  on  Paurrhelia  and  Lucian’s  Works  in  4 Tomes  If  any  books  be  left  let 
my  Executors  dispose  of  them  with  all  such  Books  as  are  written  with  my  own  hands 
and  half  my  Melancholy  Copy  for  Crips  hath  the  other  half  To  Mr.  Jones  Chaplin  and 
Chanter  my  Surveying  Books  and  Instruments  To  the  Servants  of  the  House  Forty 
Shillings  BOB.  BUBTON — Charles  Bussell  Witness — John  Pepper  Witness — This  Will 
\vas  shewed  to  me  by  the  Testator  and  acknowledged  by  him  some  few  days  before  his 
death  to  be  his  last  Will  If  a Testor  John  Morris  S Th  D.  Prebend  aii’  Eccl  Chri’  Oxon 
Feb.  3,  1689. 

Probatum  fuit  Testamentum  suprascrlptum,  &c.  11°  1640  Juramento  Willmi  Burton 
Fris’  et  Executoris  cui  &c.  de  bene  et  fideliter  ad  ministrand.  &c.  coram  Mag’ris 
Nathanaele  Stephens  Bectore  Eccl.  de  Drayton,  et  Edwardo  Farmer,  Clericis, 
vigore  commissionis,  &c. 


The  only  work  oiir  author  executed  was  that  now  reprinted,  which 
probably  was  the  principal  employment  of  his  life.  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  it  was 
originally  published  in  the  year  1617 ; but  this  is  evidently  a mistake;*  the 
first  edition  was  that  printed  in  4to,  1621,  a copy  of  which  is  at  present  in 
the  collection  of  John  Nichols,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the 
History  of  Leicestershire;  to  whom,  and  to  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Staple  Inn, 
this  account  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  accuracy.  The  other  impressions  of  it 
were  in  1624,  1628,  1632,  1638,  1651-2,  1660,  and  1676,  which  last,  in  the 
title-page,  is  called  the  eighth  edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  re-printed,  is  that  of  1651-2 : at  the 
conclusion  of  which  is  the  following  address : 

» To  THE  BEADEB. 

“ Be  pleased  to  know  (Courteous  Beader)  that  since  the  last  Impression  of  this  Book, 
the  ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  deceased,  leaving  a Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with  several 
considerable  Additions  by  his  own  hand ; this  Copy  he  committed  to  my  care  and  custody, 
with  directions  to  have  those  Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition  ; which  in  order  to  his 
command,  and  the  Publicke  Good,  is  faithfully  performed  in  this  last  Impressiou." 

II.  a (i.  e.  HEN.  CRIPPS.) 


Orj^nating,  perhaps,  m a note,  p.  448,  6th  edit.  (p.  ."01  of  tlie  present),  in  which  a book  is  quoted 
iw  haying  been  printed  at  Paris  1624,  seven  years  after  Burton’s  first  edition.”  As,  howei'cr,  the  editions 
after  that  of  1621,  are  re^larly  marked  in  succession  to  the  eighth,  printed  in  1670,  there  seems  very  little 
reason  to  doubt  that,  in  the  note  above  alluded  to,  either  1624  has  been  a ini.sprint  for  1028,  or  seven  years  for 
three  years,  ihe  numerous  typographical  errata  in  other  parts  of  the  work  strongly  aid  tliis  latter  suppo* 


AOCOUN'l'  OF  THK  AUTHOR. 


XUl 


Tlie  following  testimonies  of  various  authors  will  serve  to  show  the  estima- 
on  in  which  this  work  has  been  held : — 


■ ® ■ “ The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  wherein  the  author  hath  piled  up  variety  of  much 
^ ■iicellent  learniug.  Scarce  any  book  of  philology  in  our  land  hath,  in  so  short  a time, 
^ "-dssed  so  many  editions.” — Fidler's  Worthies,  fol.  16. 


“ ’Tis  a book  so  full  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen  who  have  lost  their  time,  and 
' 'e  put  to  a push  for  invention,  may  furnish  themselves  with  matter  for  common  or  scholas- 
jccal  discourse  and  writing.” — Wood's  Athence  Oxoniensis,  vol.  i.  p.  628.  2d  edit. 

“ If  you  never  saw  Burton  upon  Melancholy,  printed  1676,  I pray  look  into  it,  and 
had  the  ninth  page  of  his  Preface,  ‘Democritus  to  the  Reader.’  There  is  something 
I,  lere  which  touches  the  point  we  are  upon ; but  I mention  the  author  to  you,  as  the 
[iJeasantest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  full  of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen 
.vnne’s  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  George  the  First,  were  not  a little  beholden  to  him.’^ 
-Archbishop  Herring's  Letters,  12mo,  1777.  p.  149. 

“ Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  said,  was  the  only  book  that 
I ver  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise.” — Boswell's  Life  of 
^Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  580,  8vo.  edit. 

“ Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a 'valuable  book,”  said  Dr.  Johnson.  “It  is, 
b-oerhaps,  overloaded  with  quotation.  But  there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what 
^3urton  says  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind.” — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

“ It  will  be  no  detraction  from  the  powers  of  Milton’s  original  genius  and  invention,  to 
|-i remark,  that  he  seems  to  have  borroAved  the  subject  of  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  together 
with  some  particular  thoughts,  expressions,  and  rhymes,  more  especially  the  idea  of  a con- 
[:  trast  between  these  two  dispositions,  from  a forgotten  poem  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
t)  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  entitled,  ‘ The  Author’s  Abstract  of  Melancholy;  or 
A Dialogue  between  Pleasrire  and  Pain.’  Here  pain  is  melancholy.  It  was  Avritten,  as  I 
conjecture,  about  the  year  1600.  I will  make  no  apology  for  abstracting  and  citing  as 
fi  much  of  this  poem  as  will  be  sufficient  to  prove,  to  a discerning  reader,  how  far  it  had 
1.  taken  possession  of  Milton’s  mind.  The  measure  Avill  appear  to  be  the  same ; and  that 
' our  author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of  Burton’s  book,  may  be  already  concluded 
from  the  traces  of  resemblance  Avhich  I have  incidentally  noticed  in  passing  through  the 
L' Allegro  and  H Penseroso." — After  extracting  the  lines,  Mr.  Warton  adds,  “as  to  the 
very  elaborate  work  to  Avhich  these  visionary  verses  are  no  unsuitable  introduction,  the 
J-'  writer’s  variety  of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry 
^ sparkling  with  rude  Avit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous  matter,  intermixture  of 
agreeable  tales  and  illustrations,  and,  perhaps,  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings, 
clothed  in  an  uncommon  quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it,  even  to  modern 
|r  readers,  a A’aluable  repository  of  amusement  and  information.” — Warton' s Milton.  2d.  edit. 

Ii  P-  04. 

^ “ The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a book  which  has  been  universally  read  and  admired. 

Tliis  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  Avhat  the  author  himself  styles  it,  ‘ a cento;’  but  it  is  a 
A’cry  ingenious  one.  His  quotations,  Avhich  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent;  but  if  he 
t had  made  more  use  of  his  invention  and  less  of  his  commonplace-book,  his  work  would 
I perliaps  have  been  more  valuable  than  it  is.  He  is  generally  free  from  the  affected 
I language  and  ridiculous  metaphors  which  disgrace  most  of  the  books  of  his  time.” 

• — Granger's  Biographical  History. 


Burton  s Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a book  once  the  favourite  of  the  learned  and 
t the  witty,  and  a source  of  surreptitious  learning,  though  Avritten  on  a regular  plan,  consists 
< cluefly  of  quotations:  the  author  has  honestly  termed  it  a cento.  He  collects,  under  every 
* division,  the  opinions  of  a multitude  of  writers,  Avithout  regard  to  chronological  order,  and 
I the  modesty  to  decline  tlie  interposition  of  his  OAvn  sentiments.  Indeed  the 

^ u k of  his  materials  generally  overwhelms  him.  In  the  course  of  his  folio  he  has  contrived 
0 reat  a ^eat  variety  of  topics,  that  seem  very  loosely  connected  with  the  general  sub- 
ij  ject;  and,  like  Bayle,  Avhen  he  starts  a favourite  train  of  quotations,  lie  does  not  scruple 
- tn  m “^SJGssion  outrun  the  principal  question.  Thus,  from  the  doctrines  of  religion 
.]  • ' ! ‘discipline,  from  inland  navigation  to  the  morality  of  dancing-schools,  every 
ling  IS  discussed  and  determined.” — Ferriar's  Illustration  of  Sterne,  p.  58. 


xiv 


ACCOUNT  OP  THE  AUTHOR. 


“ The  archness  which  Burton  displays  occasionally 

sions  from  the  most  serious  discussions,  often  give  his  _ 

notwithstanding  the  laborious  collections  which  supply  his  text.  He  was  capable  of  writ- 
ing excellent  poetry,  but  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  this  talent  too  little.  The  English 
verses  prefixed  to  his  book,  which  possess  beautiful  imagery,  and  great  sweetness  of  versi- 
fication, have  been  frequently  published.  His  Latin  elegiac  verses  addressed  to  his  book 
shew  a very  agreeable  turn  for  raillery.” — Ibid.  p.  68.  ’ 

“ When  the  force  of  the  subject  opens  his  own  vein  of  prose,  we  discover  valuable  sense 
and  brilliant  expression.  Such  is  his  account  of  the  first  feelings  of  melancholy  persons 
written,  probably,  from  his  own  experience.”  [See  p.  161,  of  the  present  edition  1 Ibid 

p.  60. 

“ During  a pedantic  age,  like  that  in  which  Burton’s  production  appeared  it  must 
have  been  eminently  serviceable  to  writers  of  many  descriptions.  Hence  the  unlearaed 
‘might  furnish  themselves  with  appropriate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whilst  men  of  letters 
would  find  their  inquiries  shortened,  by  knowing  where  they  might  look  for  what  both 
ancients  and  moderns  have  advanced  on  the  subject  of  human  passions.  I confess  my 
inability  to  point  out  any  other  English  author  who  has  so  largely  dealt  in  apt  and 
original  quotation.”— note  of  the  late  George  Steevens,  Esa.%  in  his  copy  o/The 
Anatouy  of  Melancholy.  •' 


, and  his  indulgence  of  playful  digres- 
style  an  air  of  familiar  convorsnt-inn 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR  AD  LIBRUM  SUUM 


Vade  liber,  qualis,  non  ausim  dicere,  foelix, 

Te  nisi  foeliceni  fecerit  Alma  dies, 

Vade  tamen  quocunque  lubet,  quascunque  per  eras 
Et  Genium  Domini  fac  imitere  tui.  / 

I blandas  inter  Charites,  mystdmque  saluta 
Musarum  quemvis,  si  tibi  lector  erit. 

Rnra  colas,  urbem,  subeasve  palatia  regum 
Submisse,  placidfe,  te  sine  dente  geras. 

Nobilis,  aut  si  quis  te  forte  inspexerit  her  os, 

Da  te  morigerum,  perlegat  usque  lubet. 

Est  quod  Nobilitas,  est  quod  desideret  heros, 
Gratior  hsec  forsan  charta  placere  potest. 

Si  quis  morosus  Cato,  tetricusque  Senator, 

Hunc  etiam  librum  forte  videre  velit, 

Sive  magistratus,  turn  te  reTcrenter  habeto; 

Sed  nuUus ; muscas  non  capiunt  Aquilse. 

Non  vacat  his  tempus  fugitivum  impenderc  nugis, 
Nec  tales  cupio;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 

Si  matrona  gi-avis  casu  diverterit  istuc, 
lUustris  domina,  aut  te  Comitissa  legat : 

Est  quod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illia, 
Ingerere  his  noli  te  modb,  pande  tamen. 

At  si  virgo  tuas  dignabitur  inclyta  chartas 
Tangere,  sive  schedis  haereat  ilia  tuis : 

Da  modo  te  facUem,  et  quaedam  folia  esse  mementc 
Conveniant  oculis  quae  magis  apta  suis.  • 

Si  generosa  ancilia  tuos  aut  alma  puella 
Visura  est  ludos,  annue,  pande  lubens. 

Die  utinam  nunc  ipse  mens*  (nam  diligit  istaa) 

In  praesens  esset  conspiciendus  herus. 

Ignotus  notusve  mihi  de  gente  togatS, 

Sive  aget  in  ludis,  pulpita  sive  colet, 

Sive  in  Lycoeo,  et  nugas  evolverit  istas. 

Si  quasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens. 

Da  veniam  Authori,  dices;  nam  plurima  vellot 
Expungi,  quae  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 

Sive  Melancholicus  quisquam,  seu  blandus  Ainjitor. 

Aulicus  aut  Civis,  seu  bene  comptus  Eques 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tutb  te  crede  legenti, 

Mu’ta  istic  forsan  non  mal^  nata  leget. 

Quod  fugiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  ifltB 
Pagina  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 

At  si  quis  Medicus  coram  te  sistet,  amice 
Fac  circumspect^,  et  te  sine  labe  geras: 

Inveniet  namque  ipse  meis  quoque  plurima  scriptis 
Non  leve  subsidium  quae  sibi  forsan  erunt. 

Si  a uis  Causidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas. 

Nil  mihi  vobiscuin,  pessima  turba  vale ; 

Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  et  juris  sine  fraude  peritus. 

Turn  legat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 


* Haec  comice  dicta  ca.vo  ne  mai$  caplao. 
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Si  quis  cordatus,  facilis,  lectorque  benignus 
Hue  oculos  vertat,  qu»  velit  ipse  legat; 

Candidus  ignoscet,  metuas  nil,  pande  libenter, 
Offensus  mendis  non  erit  ille  tuis, 

Laudabit  nonnulla.  Venit  si  Rhetor  ineptns, 
Limata  et  tersa,  et  qui  ben 5 oocta  petit, 

Claude  citus  librum;  nulla  hie  nisi  ferrea  verba, 
Offendent  stomaclmm  quae  minus  apta  suum. 

At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annue  ; nanique  istic  plurima  ficta  leget. 

Nos  sumus  e numero,  nullus  milii  spirat  Apollo, 
Grandiloquus  Vates  quilibet  esse  nequit. 

Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumidus  Censorque  molestus, 
Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cohors : 

Ringe,  frerae,  et  noli  turn  pandere,  turba  raalignis 
- Si  occurrat  sannis  invidiosa  suis : 

Fac  fugias ; si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes,  tacite  scommata  quaeque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  vacuas  gannitibus  auras 
Impleat,  baud  cures ; his  placuisse  nefas. 

Verum  age  si  forsan  divertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 

Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lascivdque:  dices, 

Laisciva  est  Domino  et  Musa  jocosa  tuo, 

Nec  lasciva  tamen,  si  pensitet  omne;  sed  esto; 

Sit  lasciva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  est. 

Barbaras,  indoettisque  rudis  spectator  in  istam 
Si  messem  intrudat,  fuste  fugabis  eum, 

Fungum  pelle  procul  (jubeo)  nam  quid  mihi  fungof 
Conveniunt  stomaeho  non  minus  ista  suo. 

Sed  nec  pelle  tamen;  Iseto  omnes  accipe  vultu, 

Quos,  quas,  vel  quales,  inde  vel  unde  viros. 

Gratus  erit  quicunque  venit,  gratissimus  hospes 
Quisquis  erit,  facilis  difticilisque  mihi. 

Nam  si  culparit,  quaedam  culpasse  juvabit, 

Culpando  faciet  me  meliora  sequi. 

Sed  si  laudarit,  neque  laudibus  eiferar  ullis, 

Sit  satis  hisce  malis  opposuisse  bonum. 

Ilsec  sunt  quae  nostro  placuit  mandare  libello, 

Et  quae  dimittens  dicere  ’ussit  Herus. 


DEMOCEITUS  JUNIOR  TO  HIS  BOOK. 


PARAPHRASTIC  METRICAL  TRANSLATION. 

Go  forth  my  book  into  the  open  day; 

Happy,  if  made  so  by  its  garish  eye. 

O’er  earth’s  wide  surface  take  thy  vagrant  way. 

To  imitate  thy  master’s  genius  try. 

The  graces  three,  the  Muses  nine  salute. 

Should  those  who  love  them  try  to  con  thy  lore. 
The  country,  city  seek,  grand  thrones  to  boot, 

With  gentle  courtesy  humbly  bow  before. 

Should  nobles  gallant,  soldiers  frank  and  brave 
Seek  thy  acquaintance,  hail  their  first  advance; 
From  twitch  of  care  thy  pleasant  vein  may  save. 

May  laughter  cause  or  wisdom  give  perchanco. 
Some  surly  Cato,  Senator  austere. 

Haply  may  wish  to  peep  into  thy  book: 

Seem  very  nothing — ^tremble  and  revere : 

No  forceful  ea^es,  butterflies  e’er  look. 

They  love  not  thee:  of  them  then  little  seek, 

And  wish  for  readers  triflers  like  thyself. 

Of  ludeful  matron  watchful  catch  the  beck. 

Or  gorgeous  countess  full  of  pride  and  pelf. 

They  may  say  “ pish  I ” and  frown,  and  yet  read  ou; 

Cry  odd,  and  silly,  coarse,  and  yet  amusing. 

Shoiud  dainty  damsels  seek  thy  page  to  con. 

Spread  thy  best  stores:  to  them  be  ne’er  refusing: 
Say,  fair  one,  master  loves  thee  dear  as  life ; 

Would  he  were  here  to  gaze  on  thy  sweet  look. 
Should  known  or  unknown  student,  free’d  from  strifa 
Of  logic  and  the  schools,  explore  my  book: 

Cry  mercy  critic,  and  thy  book  withhold : 

Be  some  few  errors  pardon’d  though  observ’d : 

An  humble  author  to  implore  makes  bold. 

Thy  kind  indulgence,  even  undeserv’d. 

Should  melancholy  wight  or  pensive  lover. 

Courtier,  snug  cit,  or  carpet  knight  so  trim 
Our  blossoms  cull,  he’U  find  himself  in  clover. 

Gain  sense  from  precept,  laughter  from  our  whim. 
Should  learned  leech  with  solemn  air  unfold 
Thy  leaves,  beware,  be  civil,  and  be  wise: 

Thy  volume  many  precepts  sage  may  hold, 

fiUs  well  fraugnt  head  may  find  no  trifling  prize. 
Should  crafty  lawyer  trespass  on  our  ground, 

Caitiffs  avaunt  1 disturbing  tribe  away! 

Unless  (white  crow)  an  honest  one  be  foimd; 

He’ll  better,  wiser  go  for  u hat  we  say. 

Should  some  ripe  scholar,  gentle  and  benign, 

With  candour,  care,  and  judgment  thee  peruse; 
Thy  faults  to  kind  oblivion  he’ll  consign; 

Nor  to  thy  merit  wUl  his  praise  refuse. 
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Thou  ma/st  be  searched  for  polish'd  words  and  verse; 

By  flippant  spouter,  emptiest  of  praters: 

Tell  him  to  seek  them  in  some  mawkish  verse; 

My  periods  all  are  rough  as  nutmeg  graters. 

The  doggrel  poet,  wishing  thee  to  read, 

Reject  not;  let  him  glean  thy  jests  and  storieB, 

His  brother  I,  of  lowly  sembling  breed 
Apollo  grants  to  few  Parnassian  glories. 

Menac’d  by  critic  with  soiu-  furrovved  brow, 

Momus  or  Troilus  or  Scotch  reviewer: 

Ruffle  your  heckle,  grin  and  growl  and  vow: 
El-natured  foes  you  thus  will  find  the  fewer. 

When  foul-mouth’d  senseless  railers  cry  thee  down. 
Reply  not;  fly,  and  show  the  rogues  thy  stern; 

They  are  not  worthy  even  of  a frown ; 

Good  taste  or  breeding  they  can  never  learn ; 

Or  let  them  clamour,  turn  a callous  ear. 

As  though  in  dread  of  some  hai'sh  donkey’s  bray 
If  chid  by  censor,  friendly  though  severe. 

To  such  explain  and  turn  thee  not  away. 

Thy  vein,  says  he  perchance,  is  all  too  free ; 

Thy  smutty  language  suits  not  learned  pen: 

Reply,  Good  Sir,  throughout,  the  context  see; 

Thought  chastens  thought;  so  prithee  judge  again. 
Besides,  although  my  master’s  pen  may  wander 

Through  devious  paths,  by  which  it  ought  not  stray 
Bis  life  is  pure,  beyond  the  breath  of  slander : 

So  pardon  grant ; ’tis  merely  but  his  way. 

Some  rugged  ruffian  makes  a hideous  rout — 

Brandish  thy  cudgel,  threaten  him  to  baste; 

The  filthy  fungus  far  from  thee  cast  out; 

Such  noxious  banquets  never  suit  my  taste. 

Yet,  calm  and  cautious  moderate  thy  ire. 

Be  ever  courteous  should  the  case  allow — 

Sweet  malt  is  ever  made  by  gentle  fire : 

Warm  to  thy  friends,  give  all  a civil  bow. 

Even  censure  sometimes  teaches  to  improve. 

Slight  frosts  have  often  cured  too  rank  a crop. 

So,  candid  blame  my  spleen  shall  never  move. 

For  skilful  gard’ners  wayward  branches  lop. 

Go  then,  my  book,  and  bear  my  words  in  mind ; 

Guides  safe  at  onqe,  and  pleasant  them  you'll  fiutl. 


THE  AEGUMENT  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE.* 


Ten  distinct  Squares  here  seen  apart, 
Are  joined  in  one  by  Cutter’s  art. 

I. 

Old  Democritus  under  a tree, 

I Sits  on  a stone  -Ruth  book  on  knee ; 

About  him  hang  there  many  features, 
i Of  Cats,  Dogs  and  such  like  creatures. 
Of  which  he  makes  anatomy. 

The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 

Over  his  head  appears  the  sky. 

And  Saturn  Lord  of  melancholy. 

n. 

To  the  left  a landscape  of  Jealousy, 
Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 

A Kingfisher,  a Swan,  an  Hern, 

Two  fighting-cocks  you  may  discern. 
Two  roaring  Bulls  each  other  hie. 

To  assault  concerning  venery. 

Symbols  are  these ; I say  no  more, 
Conceive  the  rest  by  that’s  afore. 


III. 

The  next  of  solitariness, 

A Portraiture  doth  well  express, 
sleeping  dog,  cat:  Buck  and  Doe, 
Hares,  Conies  in  the  desart  go : 

Bats,  Owls  the  shady  bowers  over, 

In  melancholy  darkness  hover. 

Mark  well;  If\;  be  uui  Aa'i  should  be. 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  mo. 

IV. 

F th’  under  column  there  doth  stand 
Inamorato  with  folded  hand; 

Down  hangs  his  head,  terse  and  polite, 
Some  ditty  sure  he  doth  indite. 

His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie. 

As  symptoms  of  his  vanity. 

If  this  do  not  enough  disclose. 

To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th’  nose. 

rr  . 

Hypocondriacus  leans  on  his  arm, 

Wind  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm. 
And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God  knows, 
Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  lie, 

brought  from’s  Apothecary, 

This  Saturn  s aspects  signify. 

You  see  them  portray’d  in  the  sky. 


VI. 

Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his  knee, 
A superstitious  man  you  see : 

He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  Idol  fixt. 
Tormented  hope  and  fear  betvsixt : 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Than  thou  dost  heaven  itself  to  gain. 
Alas  poor  soul,  T pity  thee. 

What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be  ? 


VII. 

But  see  the  madman  rage  downright 
With  furious  looks,  a ghastly  sight. 

Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lie. 

And  roars  amain  he  knows  not  why  I 
Observe  him ; for  as  in  a glass. 

Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 

His  picture  keeps  still  in  thy  presence; 
’Twixt  him  and  thee,  there’s  no  difference. 


VIII,  IX. 

Borage  and  Hellebor  fill  two  scenes, 
Sovereign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  cheer  the  heart, 

Of  those  black  fumes  which  make  it  smart; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 

Which  dull  our  senses,  and  Soul  clogs. 

The  best  medicine  that  e’er  God  made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assay’d. 


X. 

Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a place. 
Presented  is  the  Authors  face; 

And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  image  to  the  world  appears. 

His  mind  no  art  can  weU  express. 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Though  others  do  it  commonly,) 
Made  him  do  this:  if  you  must  know. 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scoff  at  it. 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a whit. 

For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him, 

He  will  do  the  same  again. 

Then  look  upon’t,  behold  and  see. 

As  thou  like’st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I for  it  will  stand  in  view. 

Thine  to  command.  Reader,  adieu. 


explain^  ^"*^0  *®'i  compartments  that  are  here  sevcTdli 

i».aiuea.  lae  author  s portrait,  mentioned  In  the  tenth  stanza,  Is  copied  in  page  lx. 


THE  AUTHOK’S  ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY, 


When  I go  musing  all  alone, 

Thinking  of  divers  things  fore-known,. 
When  I buUd  castles  in  the  air, 

Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear, 

Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet* 
Methinks  the  time  rmis  very  ileet. 

AU  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 

Naught  so  sfveet  as  melancholy. 

When  I lie  waking  all  alone, 

Recounting  what  I have  ill  done. 

My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannise. 

Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise. 

Whether  I tarry  still  or  go, 

Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  joUy, 

Naught  so  sad  as  melancholy. 

When  to  myself  I act  and  smile. 

With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
By  a brook  side  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 

A thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless. 

And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 

All  my  joys  besides  are  foUy, 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

When  I lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 

1 sigh,  I grieve,  making  great  mone. 

In  a dark  grove,  or  irksome  den, 

With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 

A thousand  miseries  at  once 
^line  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensonce, 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 

None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 

Methinks  I hear,  methinks  I see. 

Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody. 

Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine; 

Here  now,  then  there;  the  world  is  mine. 
Bare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate’er  is  lovely  or  divine.  * 

AU  other  joys  to  this  are  folly. 

None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

Methinks  I hear,  methinks  I see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends;  my  fantasy 
Presents  a thousand  ugly  shapes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes. 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights. 

My  sad  and  dismal  soul  affrights. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 

None  so  damn’d  ns  melancholy. 


Methinks  I court,  methinks  I kiss, 

Methinks  1 now  embrace  my  mistress. 

0 blessed  days,  O sweet  content. 

In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  stiU  my  fancy  move, 

So  may  I ever  be  in  love. 

AU  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 

Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

When  I recount  love’s  many  frights. 

My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  nights. 

My  jealous  fits;  O mine  hard  fate 

1 now  repent,  but  ’tis  too  late. 

No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love,  : 

So  bitter  to  my  soul  can  prove.  j 

AU  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 

Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy.  ; 

Friends  and  companions  get  you  gone,  i 

’Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone; 

Ne’er  weU  but  when  ray  thoughts  and  1 
Do  domineer  in  privacy. 

No  Gem,  no  treasime  like  to  this, 

’Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 

AU  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 

Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 

’Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 

I am  a beast,  a monster  grown, 

I wiU  no  light  nor  company,  | 

I find  it  now  my  misery.  | 

The  scene  is  turn’d,  my  joys  are  gone,  | 

Fear,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come.  | 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly,  f 

Naught  so  fierce  as  melancholy.  j; 

I’ll  not  change  life  with  any  King,  [i 

Iravishtam:  can  the  world  bring  jj 

More  joy,  than  stUl  to  laugh  and  smile,  i1 

In  pleasant  toys  time  to  beguile?  ! 

Do  not,  O do  not  trouble  me,  I 

So  sweet  content  I feel  and  see.  H 

AU  my  joys  to  this  are  folly,  , 

None  so  divine  as  melancholy.  [ 

I’ll  change  my  state  with  any  wretch,  'I 

Thou  canst  from  gaol  or  dunghiU  fetch;  d 
My  pain’s  past  cure,  another  hell,  fj 

I may  not  in  this  torment  dweUl  I 

Now  desperate  I hate  my  life,  I 

Lend  me  a halter  or  a knife;  I 

AU  my  griefs  to  this  are  ioUy,  I 

Naught  so  damn’d  us  melancholy.  I 
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DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR 


TO  THE  READER. 


'G  ENTLE  Reader,  I presume  thou  wilt  be  very  inquisitive  to  know  what 
^ antic  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  insolently  intrudes  upon  tliis 
tramon  theatre,  to  the  world’s  view,  arrogating  another  man’s  name;  whence 
3 is,  why  he  doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say;  although,  as  “he  said, 
'rimum  si  noluero,  oion  responcleho,  quis  coacturus  est  ? I am  a free  man  born, 
ad  may  choose  whether  I will  tell;  who  can  compel  me  ? If  I be  urged,  I will 
3 readily  reply  as  that  Egyptian  in  ^Plutarch,  when  a curious  fellow  would 
eeds  know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Quum  vicles  velatam,  quid  inquiris  in 
1 3)11  ahsconditam?  It  was  therefore  covered,  because  he  should  not  know  what 
I; /as  in  it.  Seek  not  after  that  which  is  hid;  if  the  contents  please  thee, 
'and  be  for  thy  use,  suppose  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt  to  be 
I ae  Author;”  I would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet  in  some  sort  to  give  thee 
itisfaction,  which  is  more  than  I need,  I will  show  a reason,  both  of  this 
usurped  name,  title,  and  subject.  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus;  lest 
ny  man,  by  reason  of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a pasquil,  a satire,  some 
idiculous  treatise  (as  I myself  should  have  done),  some  prodigious  tenet,  of 
Paradox  of  the  earth’s  motion,  of  infinite  worlds,  in  infinito  vacuo,  ex  fortvAld 
Uomorum  coUisione,  in  an  infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision 
)f  motes  in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus  held,  Epicurus  and  their  master 
I Lucippus  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived  by  Copernicus,  Brunus,  and 
3ome  others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  always  an  ordinary  custom,  as  ^Gellius 
Dbserves,  “ for  later  writers  and  impostors,  to  broach  many  absurd  and  insolent 
fictions,  under  the  name  of  so  noble  a philosopher  as  Democritus,  to  get  them- 
jelves  credit,  and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  respected,”  as  artificers 
isually  do,  J)^ovo  qui  marmoH  ascrihunt  Pmxatilem  suo.  ’Tis  not  so  with  me. 

* Xon  hie  Centatiros,  non  Gorgonas,  Harpyasgue 
Invenies,  hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit. 


Thou  thyself  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 


No  Centraurs  here,  or  Gorgons  loot  to  find, 
♦My  subject  is  of  man  and  human  land. 


^Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timer,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudla,  discursus,  nostri  farrago  libelli. 


Whate’er  men  fio,  vows,  fear.s,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Joys,  waud'riugs,  are  the  sum  of  my  report. 


My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius  Gallobelgicus, 
Mercurius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mercury,  ^Democritus  Chrisbianus,  &c.  ; 
although  there  be  some  other  circumstances  for  which  I have  masked  myself 
under  this  vizard,  and  some  peculiar  respect  which  I cannot  so  well  express, 
until  I have  set  down  a brief  character  of  this  our  Democritus,  what  he  was^ 
with  an  Epitome  of  his  life.  ’ 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  Mlippocrates  and  ‘Laertius,  was  a little 
wearish  old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature,  averse  from  company  in  his  latter 
days,  and  much  given  to  solitariness,  a famous  pliilosopher  in  his  age,  ^cocevics 

aucmTSngUo"  ‘wSr  tibl  sInt,  qnomvls 

nobilitatis,  auctoritatismin  i>lnn  luiilc  fcriatia  in  Doinocriti  nomine  commciita  data, 

* Auth  utentibus.  - Martialis,  lib.  10.  epigr.  U.  f Juv  aat  l 

Bcligcuk  1 Lacft.  lib.  o'.  k llortulo  sibi  ceUuIam 

e seipsum  includens,  vixit  solltanus.  * Floruit  Olympiade  80;  700  annis  post  Troiam. 
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Democritus  to  the  Roiider. 


with  Socrates,  wliolly  n.d(lictc(l  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and  to  a private  life; 
wi'ote  many  exceliont  works,  a gi’cat  divine,  according  to  the  divinity  of  tlioso 
times  an  expert  physician,  a politician,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  Dia- 
cosmus  and  the  rest  of  his  works  do  witness.  He  was  much  delighted  with  the 
studies  of  husbandry,  saith  "Columella,  and  often  I find  him  cited  by  "Constan- 
tinus  and  others  treating  of  that  subject.  He  knewthe  natures,  differencesof  all 
beasts,  plants,  fishes,  birds;  and,  as  some  say,  could  ” understand  the  tunes  and 
voices  of  them.  In  a word,  he  was  omnifariam  doctus,  a general  scholar,  a great 
student;  and  to  the  intent  he  might  better  contemplate,  find  it  related  by 
some,  that  he  put  out  his  eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw 
more  than  all  Greece  besides,  and  Vrit  of  every  subject.  Nihil  in  toto  op'ficio 
nalurce.  de  quo  non  scripsiV  A man  of  an  excellent  wit,  profound  conceit ; 
and  to  attain  knowledge  the  better  in  his  younger  yeai-s  he  travelled  to  Egypt 
and  ‘Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  “"admired  of  some,  despised  of 
others.”  After  a wandering  life,  he  settled  at  Abdera,  a town  in  Thrace,  and 
was  sent  for  thither  to  be  their  law-maker,  Recorder,  or  town-clerk  as  some 
will ; or  as  others,  he  was  there  bred  and  born.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he 
lived  at  last  in  a garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his  studies 
and  a private  life,  “ ’'saving  that  sometimes  he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven, 
'■"and  laugh  heartily  at  such  variety  of  ridiculous  objects,  which  there  he  saw.” 
Such  a one  was  Democritus. 


But  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon  what  reference  do 


be 
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I usurp  this  habit?  I confess,  indeed,  that  to  compare  myself  unto  him  for  aught 
I have  yet  said,  were  both  impudency  and  arrogancy,  I do  not  presume  to  make 
any  parallel,  Antistat  mihi  millihus  irecentis,  ^parvus  sum,  nullus  sum,  ahum  neo 
spiro,  nec  spero.  Yet  thus  much  I will  say  of  myself,  and  that  I hope  with- 
out all  suspicion  of  pride,  or  self-conceit,  I have  lived  a silent,  sedentary,  solitary, 
private  life,  mihi  ef  musis  in  the  University,  as  long  almost  as  Xenocrates  in 
Athens,  ad  senectam  fere  to  learn  wisdom  as  he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in 
my  study.  For  I have  been  brought  up  a student  in  the  most  fiourishing 
college  of  Europe,  ^augustissimo  collegio,  and  can  brag  with  ’^Jovius,  almost, 
in  ed  luce  domicilii  Vacicani,  totius  orhis  celeberrimi,  per  37  annos  midta 
opportunaque  didicif  for  thirty  years  I have  continued  (having  the  use  of  as 
good  "libraries  as  ever  he  had)  a scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either 
by  living  as  a drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of  so  learned 
and  noble  a society,  or  to  write  that  which  should  be  any  way  dishonourable  to 
such  a royal  and  ample  foundation.  Something  I have  done,  though  by  my 
jDrofession  a divine,  yet  turbine  raptus  ingenii,  as  ^^he  said,  out  of  a running 
v/ib,  an  unconstant,  unsettled  mind,  I had  a great  desire  (not  able  to  attain  to 
a superficial  skill  in  any)  to  ha,ve  some  smattering  in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in  onmi- 
hus,  nullus  in  singulid^',  which  H^lato  commends,  out  of  him  "Lipsius  approves 
and  furthers,  “ as  fit  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  wits,  not  to  be  a slave  of 
one  science,  or  dwell  together  in  one  subject,  as  most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad, 
centum  puer  a/rtium,  to  have  an  oar  in  every  man’s  boat,  to  taste  of  every 
dish,  and  sip  of  every  cup,”  which,  saith  ^Montaigne,  was  well  performed  by 
Aristotle,  and  his  learned  countryman  Adrian  Turnebus.  This  roving  humour 


m Diacos.  quod  cuncHs  opcribus  faciltJ  cxcelllt.  Lai’rt.  " Col.  lib.  ].  c.  1.  «>  Const. lib.  cle  a.i^ic. ’pas'^im. 


1,1-1  i.  1 . periti.ain  callebat.  ’Notliingi 

I ‘ Atlicnas,  ct  ncmo  mo  novit.  “Idem  contcmptul 

tt  admir^tionl  habitus.  Solebat  ad  portam  ambulai'c,  et  inde,  itc.  iiip.  Ep.  Dameg.  " Perpetuo  risu 

n ‘I'b'nas  ?v£ustarc  mattclla  Mart. 

^i,i  Wr  ^ coUcgo  library,  latc.lv  revived  by  Otho  Xicolson, 

Hur  « ■ li^i  [Vo  cvciytlnug,  nobody  In  each  thing.  >t  In  Thcat.  « Phil.  Stoic,  li. 

cupidis  et  curiosis  ingcniis  iinpriincndum,  ut  sit  tails  qui  nulli  rei  senuat,  aut  exacteuniun 

cuuque  dSo'jucui^^^^^  ^“ocunque  cibo,  ct  plttisare  do  quo- 
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ongli  not  with  like  success)  I have  ever  had,  and  like  a ranging  spaniel, 
it.  barks  at  every  bird  he  secs,  leaving  liis  game,  I have  followed  all,  saving 
r.it  which  I should,  and  may  justly  complain,  and  tridy,  qui  uhique  est,  nus- 
im  est^  which  * Gesner  did  in  modesty,  that  I have  read  many  books,  but 
",  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method;  I have  confusedly  tumbled  over 
.•ers  authors  in  our  libraries,  with  small  profit  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory, 
l^gment.  I never  travelled  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  my  unconfined 
i.'Ughts  have  freely  expatiated,  as  having  ever  been  especially  delighted  with 
■■  study  of  Cosmography.  •’  Saturn  was  lord  of  my  geniture,  culminating, 
lj  .,i  and  Mars  principal  significator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with  my 
'endant ; both  fortunate  in  their  houses,  &c.  I am  not  poor,  I am  not  rich ; 
lil  est,  nihil  deest,  I have  little,  I want  nothing:  all  my  treasure  is  in 
nerva’s  tower.  Greater  preferment  as  I could  never  get,  so  am  I not  in 
at  for  it,  I have  a competence  (laus  Deo)  from  my  noble  and  munificent 
rwons,  though  1 live  still  a collegiate  student,  as  Democritus  in  his  garden, 

1 1 lead  a monastic,  life,  ipse  mihi  theatrum,  sequestered  from  those  tumults 
' i troubles  of  the  world,  Et  tanquam  in  specula  positus,  as  he  said)  in  some 
jh  place  above  you  all,  like  Stoicus  Sapiens,  omnia  scBcula,  proeterita  preserir 
que  videns,  uno  velut  intuitu,  I hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  how  others 
m,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate  themselves  in  court  and  country,  far  from 
)se  wrangling  lawsuits,  aulce  vanitatem,  fori  amhitionem,  ridere  mecum  soleo : 
,augh  at  all,  only  secure  lest  my  suit  go  amiss,  my  ships  perish,  corn  and 
i tie  miscarry,  trade  decay,  I have  no  wife  nor  children  good  or  bad  to  provide 
. A mere  spectator  of  other  men’s  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  they 
, their  parts,  which  methinks  are  diversely  presented  unto  me  as  from  a 
mmon  theatre  or  scene.  I hear  new  news  every  day,  and  those  ordinary 
Qiours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefts,  murders,  massacres,  meteors, 
nets,  spectmms,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged  in 
ance,  Germany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  &c.,  daily  musters  and  prepa- 
; dons,  and  such  like,  which  these  tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought  so 
my  men  slain,  monomachies,  shipwrecks,  piracies,  and  sea-fights ; peace, 
.gues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms.  A vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes, 
oions,  edicts,  petitions,  lawsuits,  pleas,  laws,  proclamations,  complaints, 
ievances,  are  daily  brought  to  our  ears.  New  books  every  day,  pamj)hlets, 
rrantoes,  stories,  whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes, 
inions,  schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy,  religion,  &c.  Now 
ne  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings,  mummeries,  entertainments,  jubilees, 
ibassies,  tilts  and  tournaments,  trophies,  triumphs,  revels,  sports",  plays : 
m again,  as  in  a new  shifted  scene,  treasons,  cheating  tricks,  robberies, 
ormous  villanies  in  all  kinds,  funerals,  burials,  deaths  of  princes,  nev/^  dis.- 
/eries,  expeditions,  now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.  To-day  we  hear  of 
w lords  and  oflSicers  created,  to-morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed,  and  theia 
ain  of  fresh  honours  conferred;  one  is  let  loose,  another  imprisoned;  one 
rchaseth,  another  breaketh  : he  thrives,  his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt : now 
mty,  then  again  dearth  and  famine;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles, 
.ighs,  weeps,  &c.  Thus  I daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  public 
ws,  amidst  the  gallantry  and  misery  of  the  world ; jollity,  pride,  perplexities 
d cares,  simplicity  and  villany ; subtlety,  knavery,  candour  and  integrity, 
itually  mixed  and  offering  themselves;  I rub  on  privus privatus ; as  I have 
11  lived,  so  I now  continue,  statu  quo  qrrius,  left  to  a solitary  life,  and  mine 
- m.  domestic  discontents : saving  that  sometimes,  ne  quid  mentiar,  as  Diogeiies 


nowhere.  • PrjEfat.  bibllothec.  3 Ambo  fortes  et  fortunatl,  Mars  idem 
; mlscre  excidputi* neovittil  regulani.  k llensius.  i Calido  amblentes,  soliclte  litlgaiiteji, 
foro  aut  In  mnri  I**  strepjtura,  contentiones,  &c.  ">  Cyp.  ad  Donat.  Uiiicu  securus,  no  CJicidam 

> t in  man  Indico  boms  cluS,  de  dote  flliie,  patrimouio  filil  non  sum  BoUcitus. 
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Avcnt  into  the  city,  ami  Democritus  to  the  haven  to  see  fashions,  T.  did  for  iny.|j 
recreation  now  mid  then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and  eould  not  clioose' 
but  make  some  little  observation,  non  tarn  sagax  ohservator,  ac  simplex  reci> 
tutor, not  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  at  all,  but  with  a mixed  passion. 

“ Bilem  sajpS,  joernn  vestri  movgre  tumultcs."* 

Ye  wretched  mimics,  whose  fond  heats  have  been, 

How  oft  1 the  objects  of  my  mirth  and  spleen. 

I did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satirically  tax  withl 
Menippus,  lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again  I was  ’^petulanti  splerid 
chachinnol  SLud  then  again,  '^urere  bilisjecur,  I was  much  moved  to  see  that^ 
abuse  which  I could  not  mend.  In  which  passion  howsoever  I may  sympathize  i 
with  him  or  them,  ’tis  for  no  such  respect  I shroud  myself  under  his  name ; 
but  either  in  an  unknown  habit  to  assume  a little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of 
speech,  or  if  you  will  needs  know,  for  that  reason  and  only  respect  whicli 
Hippocrates  relates  at  large  in  his  Epistle  to  Damegetus,  wherein  he  doth 
express,  how  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found  Democritus  in  his  garden 
at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  'under  a shady  bower,  ®with  a book  on  his  knees, 
busy  at  his  study,  sometimes  writing,  sometimes  walking.  The  subject  of  his 
book  was  melancholy  and  madness;  about  him  lay  the  carcases  of  many  several 
beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomised ; not  that  he  did  contemn  God’s 
creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but  to  find  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  hUis, 
or  melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendered  in  men’s  bodies, 
to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself,  and  by  his  writings  and  obser- 
vations Heach  others  howto  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which  good  intent  of  hi.s^ 
Hippocrates  highly  commended:  Democritus  Junior  is  therefore  bold  ta. 
imitate,  and  because  he  left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  quasi  succentvr  |. 
riator  Democriti,  to  revive  again,  prosecute,  and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

You  have  had  a reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  inscription  offend 
your  gravity,  were  it  a sufficient  justification  to  accuse  others,  I could  produce 
many  sober  treatises,  even  sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts  carry 
more  fantastical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a kind  of  policy  in  these  days,  to 
prefix  a fantastical  title  to  a book  which  is  to  be  sold ; for,  as  larks  come 
down  to  a day-net,  m*any  vain  readers  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing  like  silly 
passengers  at  an  antic  picture  in  a painter’s  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  a 
judicious  piece.  And,  indeed,  as  "Scaliger  observes,  “nothing  more  invites 
a reader  than  an  argument  unlooked  for,  unthought  of,  and  sells  better  than  a 
scurrile  pamphlet,”  turn  maxima  cum  novitas  excitat  ^'palatum.  “ Many  men,”;,i 
saith  Gellius,  “are  very  conceited  in  their  inscriptions,”  “and  able  (as  ^ Pliny, 
quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  make  him  loiter  by  the  way  that  went  in  haste  to 
fetch  a midwife  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lie  down.”  Eor  my  part,  I^. 
have  honourable  '^precedents  for  this  which  I have  done:  I will  cite  one  for 
all,  Anthony  Zara,  Pap.  Episc.,  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four  sections,  mem' 
bers,  subsections,  &c.,  to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating  of  this  my 
subject,  and  will  demand  a reason  of  it,  I can  allege  more  than  one;  I write  of 
melancholy,  by  being  busy  to  avoid  melancholy,  There  is  no  greater  cause  of 


fei 


melancholy  than  idleness,  “ no  better  cure  than  business,”  as  * Phasis 


« Not  so  sapdous  an  observer  as  simple  a narrator,  o ifor.  Ep.  lib.  1.  xix.,  20.  p Per,  A l.-inRhcr  with 

‘ Secuiuliim  iiKXiniii  lociis  crut  froiulosis  popuHs  opacu.s 

•\Uibusque  spontc  natis,  tenuis  p rope  aqua  (leflnebat,  placide  murnmraiis,  ubi  sedile  ct  domus  Democriti 
conspiclebatur.  _ Ipse  composite  considebat,  super  genua  volumen  habens,  et  utrinque  alia  patentia 
pai  ata,  dissee  aque  animalia  cumulatim  strata,  quorum  visceta  rimabatur.  ‘ Cum  mundus  extra 

sc  sit,  et  mente  captus  sit,  ct  nesciat  se  languere,  ut  mcdclam  adhibeat.  n Scaliger,  Ep.  ad  Patisoncm. 
♦ r ^ argumcntum,  neque  vendibilior  mer.\  cst  qiiTim  petulans  lilter. 

Lib.  XX.  c.  11.  Miras  sequuntur  inscriptionum  festivitates.  ■'Praofat.  Nat  Hist  Patri  obstetrieem  par- 
tiirienti  filiae  acccrscnti.  moram  injiccre  possunt.  w Anatomy  of  Poperv  \^ 

Augelus  sulua.  Anatomy  of  Antimony,  &c.  * Cont.  1.  4,  c.  9.  Noit  St  cv^a 
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lids  : and  liowbeit,  stultm  labor  est  inepiianim,  to  be  busy  in  toys  is  to 
all  purpose,  yet  bear  that  divine  Seneca,  aliud  agere  quam  nihil,  better  do 
! no  end,  than  nothing.  I wrote  therefore,  and  busied  myself  in  this  playing 
lOur,  otiosaq.  diligentia  ui  vitarem  torporem  feviandi  with  Vectius  in  Ma- 
’ bins,  atq.  otium  in  utile  verterem  negotium. 

s Simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitas, 

Lectorem  delectando  simul  atque  monendo. 

Poets  would  profit  or  delight  mankind, 

And  with  the  pleasing  have  th’  instructive  join’d. 

Profit  and  pleasure,  then,  to  mix  with  art, 

T’  inform  the  judgment,  nor  offend  the  heard, 

Bhall  gain  all  votes. 

To  this  end  I write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  “recite  to  trees,  and 
Maim  to  pillars  for  w’ant  of  auditors  as  ^Paulus  ^gineta  ingenuously 
afesseth,  “ not  that  anything  Avas  unknown  or  omitted,  but  to^  exercise 
yself,”  which  course  if  some  took,  I think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies, 
id  much  better  for  their  souls ; or  peradventure  as  others  do,  for  fame,  to 
-*ow  myself  (Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  Qilsi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter^.  I might  be  of 
: iucydides’  opinion,  “ “to  know  a thing  and  not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as 
bhe  knew  it  not.”  When  I first  took  this  task  in  hand,  et  quod  ait  ^ille, 
ppellente  genio  negotium  suscepi,  this  I aimed  at  j ^vel  ut  lenirein  aniinum 
'ihendo,  to  ease  my  mind  by  writing  \ for  I had  grayidum  cor,  fxtum  caput,  a 
nd  of  imposthume  in  my  head,  which  I was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen  of, 
d could  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides,  I might  not  well 
frain,  for  uhi  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  one  must  needs  scratch  where  it  itches, 
was  not  a little  offended  with  this  malady,  shall  I say  my  Mistress  “ raelan- 
■-  loly,”  my  ^geria,  or  my  malus  genius  ? and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is 
1 ung  with  a scorpion,  I would  expel  clavum  clavo,  ‘’comfort  one  sorrow  with 
aother,  idleness  with  idleness,  ut  ex  viperd  Theriacum,  make  an  antidote  out 
' that  which  was  the  prime  cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom 
■'elix  Plater  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes’  frogs  in  his 
i 3lly,  still  crying  Brecc,  chex,  coax,  coax,  oop,  oop,  and  for  that  cause  studied 
; hysic  seven  years,  and  travelled  over  most  part  of  Europe  to  ease  himself. 

' 'o  do  myself  good  I turned  over  such  physicians  as  our  libraries  would  afford, 

" my  ^private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains.  And  why  not  ? 
larden  professeth  he  wrote  his  book,  “De  Consolatione  ” after  his  son’s 
• eath,  to  comfort  himself;  so  did  Tully  write  of  the  same  subject  with  like 
t itent  after  his  daughter’s  departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostor’s 
; ut  out  in  his  name,  which  Lipsius  probably  suspects.  Concerning  myself j 
' can  peradventure  affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  “ ^ that  which  others  hear 
r read  of,  I felt  and  practised  myself ; they  get  their  knowledge  by  books, 

: mine  by  melancholising.”  Experto  crede  Roberto.  Something  I can  speak 
ut  of  experience,  cerumnabilis  experientia  me  docuit;  and  with  her  in  the 
'oet,  ^Ilaud  ignara  raali  miseris  succurrere  disco;  I would  help  others  out  of 
fellow-feeling;  and,  as  that  virtuous  lady  did  of  old,  being  a leper 
lerself,  bestow  all  her  portion  to  build  an  hospital  for  lepers,”  I will  spend 
ay  time  and  knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common 
;ood  of  all. 

^ea,  but  you  will  infer  that  this  is  ^ actum  agere,  an  unnecessary  work, 
Tamhen  bis  coctam  apponerc,  the  same  again  and  again  in  other  words.  To 


^ Arte  Poet.  « Non  quod  de  novo  quid  addere,  nut  a vetcribus  prajtermissum,  sed  pronrina 

causa.  • Qui  novit,  neque  id  quod  sentit  expriinit,  periiule  est  uc  si  nesciret.  ^ Jovius 
^nr  p ^ f Ktv  ® I^rasmus.  Otium  otio  dolorem  dolore  sum  solatus.  ^ Observat.  1. 1.  « M.  Joli.  Rous, 

i/uW  Hopper,  M,  Guthridge,  &c.  Quee  illi  audire  ct  legero  solont,  corum  partim 

I Mi/L  vT.  ’ gessl,  quoi  illi  literis,  ego  mllitando  didlci,  nunc  vos  exisUinate  facta  an  dicta  pluris  sint. 
iJ  mi  n ^ ‘’Taught  by  that  Rower  tliat  pities  me,  1 learn  to  pity  them.”  Camden,  ipsa  clephan- 

correpta  cleplmutiasis  Imspicium  coiistnixit.  ^ Hiada  post  ilomerum. 
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what  purpose’?  “ "'Nothing  is  omitted  that  may  well  bo  said,”  so  thought 
Lucian  in  the  like  theme.  How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written  just 
volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of  this  subject?  No  news  here;  that  whidi 
I have  is  stolen  from  others,  ^Dicitque  mihi  ima  pagina,  fur  es.  If  that 
severe  doom  of  ° Synesius  be  true,  “ it  is  a greater  offence  to  steal  dead  men’s 
labours,  than  their  clothes,”  what  shall  become  of  most  writers  ? I hold  up 
my  hand  at  the  bar  among  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in  this  kind,  liahes 
covfitentem  reum,  I am  content  to  be  pressed  with  the  rest.  ’Tis  most  true, 
tenet  insanahile  multos  scribendi  cacoethes,  and  there  Ls  no  end  of  writing  of 
books,”  as  the  Wise-man  found  of  old,  in  this  scribbling  age,  especially 
wherein  “''the  number  of  books  is  without  number,  (as  a worthy  man  saith;) 
presses  be  oppressed,”  and  out  of  an  itching  humour  that  every  man  hath  to 

show  himself,  “desirous  of  fame  and  honour  (scribimus  indocti  doctique ), 

he  will  write  no  matter  what,  and  scrape  together  it  boots  not  whenca 
“‘Bewitched  with  this  desire  of  fame,  etuim  tnediis  in  morhis,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  their  health,  and  scarce  able  to  hold  a pen,  they  must  say 
something,  “"and  get  themselves  a name,”  saith  Scaliger,  though  it  be  to, 
tlie  downfall  and  ruin  of  many  others.”  To  be  counted  writers,  scHpt<yres  ut 
salutentur,  to  bethought  and  held  Polumathes  and  Polyhistors,  apud imperitum 
vulgus  ob  ventosm  nomen  artis,  to  get  a paper-kingdom : nulla  spe  quceetus  sed 
ampld  fames,  in  this  precipitate,  ambitious  age,  nunc  ut  ent  sceculum,  inter  imma- 
turam  eruditionem,  ambitiomm  el  proeceps  (’tis  *Scaliger’s  censure) ; and  they 
that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  auditores,  must  be  masters  and  teachers,  before  they 
be  capable  and  fit  hearers.  They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam  armatam, 
divine,  human  authors,  rake  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for  notes,  as  our 
merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traffic,  write  great  tomes,  Cum  non  sint  re. 
vera  doctiores,  sed  loquaciores,  whereas  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars,, 
but  greater  praters.  They  commonly  pretend  public  good,  but  as  "Gesner 
observes,  ’tis  pride  and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on  ; no  news  or  aught  worthy 
of  note,  but  the  same  in  other  terms.  Ne  feriarentur  fortasse  typographi,  vel 
ideo  scrihendum  est  aliquid  ut  se  vixisse  testentur.  As  apothecaries  we  make 
new  mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another ; and  as  those  old 
Romans  robbed  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set  out  their  bad-sited  Rome,  v^e 
skim  off  the  cream  of  other  men’s  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  tilled 
gardens  to  set  out  our  own  sterile  plots.  Castrant  alios  ut  libros  suos  2^er  ss. 
graeUes  alieno  adipe  suffarciant  (so  * Jovius  inveighs).  They  lard  their  lean 
books  with  the  fat  of  others’  works.  Ineruditi  fares,  &c.  A fault  that  every 
writer  finds,  as  I do  now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves,  ^ Trium  literarum  homines,- 
all  thieves;  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff"  up  their  new  comments, 
scrape  Ennius  dung-hills,  and  out  of  "Democritus’  pit,  as  I have  done.  By 
which  means  it  comes  to  pass,  “^that  not  only  libraries  and  shops  are  full  of 
our  putid  papers,  but  every  close-stool  and  jakes,  Scribunt  carmina  quae  legurd 
cacantes  ; they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  "lap  spice  in,  and  keep  roast-meat 
from  burning.  “With  us  in  France,”  saith  ‘‘Scaliger,  “every  man  hath 
liberty  to  write,  but  few  ability.  ® Heretofore  learning  was  graced  by  judicious 
scholars,  but  now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate  scribblers,” 
that  either  write  for  vain-glory,  need,  to  get  money,  or  as  parasites  to  flatter 
and  collogue  with  some  great  men,  they  put  out  ^'hurras,  quisquiliasque  inep- 

* ^ 

Nihil  prsetermissum  quod  a quovis  dici  possit.  " Martialis.  ® Magis  impium  mortnorum  Incu- 
hrationes,  quam  vestes  furari.  i>  Eccl.  ult.  <i  Libros  Eunuclii  gigmint,  stcriles  puriunt.  r d.  King 
proefat.  lect.  Jonas,  the  late  right  reverend  Lord  B.  of  London.  » Homines  famelicl  glorise  ad  ostenta- 
tionem  eruditionis  undique  congerunt.  Buchananus.  ‘ Effacinati  etiam  laudis  amore,  &c.  Justus  Baro, 
nius.  “ Ex  ruinis  alienffi  existimationis  sibi  gradum  ad  famam  struunt.  * Exercit.  288.  “ Omnes  sibi 

famam  quarunt  et  quovis  modo  in  orbem  spargi  contendunt,  ut  novai  alicujus  rci  habcantur  puetDres.  rimf, 
biblioth.  * I’rccfat.  hist.  **  Plautus.  « E Democriti  puteo.  Non  tarn  refertai  bibliothecm  quain 
cloaca3.  ® Et  quicqnid  cartls  amlcitiir  ineptis.  f Epi.st.  ad  Betas,  in  regno  Prancino  omnibus  scriben*'! 
datur  libcrtas,  paucis  facultas.  s Olim  literal  ob  homines  in  urceio.  nunc  sordent  ob  homines.  i>  Ans.  p;u^ 
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tiasqus.  ^Amongst  so  many  thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce  find  one,  by 
- reading  of  whom  you  shall  be  any  whit  better,  but  rather  much  worse,  quibus 
'bifidtur  poiius  quain  perjicitur,  by  which  he  is  rather  infected  than  any  way 
I perfected. 

Q^i  talia  legit, 

Qaid  didicit  taudem,  quid  scit  nisi  somnia,  nugast 

: So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus  taxed  of  old)  a great  book  is 
a great  mischief.  ^Cardan  finds  fault  with  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  for  their 
scribbling  to  no  purpose,  Tiori  inquit  ah  edendo  deterreo,  Qiiodo  novum  aliquid 
inveniant,  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new  invention  of 
their  own;  but  we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist  the  same  rope  again  and 
again;  or  if  it  be  a new  invention,  ’tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  which  idle 
fellows  write,  for  as  idle  fellows  to  read,  and  who  so  cannab  invent  % ““He 
I must  have  a barren  wit,  that  in  this  scribbling  age  can  forge  nothing.  “Princes 
! show  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  buildings,  soldiers  their  manhood,  and 
; scholars  vent  their  toys ;”  they  must  read,  they  must  hear  whether  they  will 
or  no. 

o Et  quodcunque  semel  chartia  illeverit,  omnes  What  once  Is  said  and  writ,  all  men  must  know, 

Gestiet  a funio  redeuntes  scire  lacuque.  Old  wives  and  children  as  they  come  and  go. 

Et  pueros  et  anus 

I “ What  a company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out,”  as  Pliny  complains 
t to  Sossius  Sinesius.  “ ^This  April  every  day  some  or  other  have  recited.” 
Wliat  a catalogue  of  new  books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our 
■ Frankfort  Marts,  our  domestic  Marts  brought  out  ? Twice  a year,  “ “Pro- 
fomnt  se  nova  ingenia  et  ostentant,  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  them  to 
; i sale,  magno  conatu  nihil  agimus.  So  that  which  **Gesner  much  desires,  if  a 
I speedy  reformation  be  not  had,  by  some  Prince’s  Edicts  and  grave  Super- 
s visors,  to  restrain  this  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  infinitum.  Quis  tarn  avidus 
lihrorum  helluo,  who  can  read  them  ? As  already,  we  shall  have  a vast  Chaos 
and  confusion  of  books,  we  are  'oppressed  with  them,  ^our  eyes  ache  with 
i reading,  our  fingers  with  turning.  For  my  part  I am  one  of  the  number  nos 
numerus  sumus,  (we  are  mere  ciphers) : I do  not  deny  it,  I have  only  this  of 
Macrobius  to  say  for  myself,  Omne  meum,  nihil  mmm,  ’tis  all  mme,  and  none 
mine.  As  a good  housewife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth, 
a bee  gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a new  bundle  of 

I all,  Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  lihant,  I have  laboriously  'collected  this 
Cento  out  of  divers  writers,  and  that  sine  injuria,  I have  wronged  no  authors, 
but  given  every  man  his  own ; which  ‘'Hieromso  much  commends  in  Nepotian;  he 
stole  not  whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do  now-a-days,  concealing  their 
author’s  names,  but  still  said  this  was  Cyprian’s,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hillarius, 
so  said  Minutius  Felix,  so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Arnobius  : I cite  and  quote  mine 
authors  (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scribblers  account  pedantical,  as  a 
cloak  of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to  their  affected  fine  style,  I must  and  will 
use)  sumpsi,  non  surripui  ; and  what  Varro,  lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees, 
minime  maleficce  nullius  opus  vellicamtes  faciwnt  deterius,  I can  say  of  myselfj 
Wliom  have  I injured  % The  matter  is  theirs  most  part,  and  yet  mine,  appa/ret 
unde  sumptum  sit  (which  Seneca  approves),  aliud  tamen  quam  unde  sumptum 
sit  apparel,  which,  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies  incoi’porate,  digest, 

'Inter tot mille volninlna\ix nmis acnjnslectionc quis melior evadat, immo potius non pejor.  ^ Palingenius. 
What  does  any  one,  wlio  reads  such  works,  learn  or  know  hut  dreams  and  trifling  things!  ' Lib.  6.  de  Saix 
Sterile  oportet  esse  ingeninm  quod  in  hoc  scripturientura  pruritus,  <fec.  “ Cardan,  prajf.  ad  Consol. 
* b sat.  4r.  p Epist.  lib.  1.  Magnum  poetarum  proventum  annus  hie  attulit,  mense  Aprili 

nnJlus  fere  dies  quo  non  aliquis  recitavit.  “ Idem.  Principibus  et  doctoribus  deliberandum  rellnquo, 
nt  ar^antur  auctorum  furta  et  millies  repetita  tollantur,  et  temere  scribendi  libido  coereeatur,  alJter  in 
innnitum  progre,ssura.  <=  Oncrabuntur  Ingcnla,  nemo  legendis  sufficlt.  <*  Llbris  obruimur,  oculi  legendo, 
muiius  volltando  dolent.  Fain.  Strada  Momo.  Lucretius.  « Quicquld  ubique  bene  dictum  facio  mourn,  ot 
iiiurt  nunc  mcls  ad  compendium,  nunc  ad  fldem  et  auctorltatem  olienis  exprimo  verbis,  omnes  auctores 
meos  clients  esse  arbitror,  <%c.  Sarisburiensis  ad  Polycrat.  prol.  *'ln  Epitaph.  Nep.  illud  Cyp.  hoe 
i.avc.  ulud  rtiiar.  cst,  ita  Victorinus,  in  hunemodum  loquutus  cst  Arnobius,  <kc. 
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Democritus  to  the  Reader. 


assimilate,  I do  concoqnere  quod  hausiy  dispose  of  what  I take.  I make  them 
j)ay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my  Maceronicon,  the  method  only  is  mine  own,  I 
must  usurp  that  of  ® Weeher  e Ter.  nihil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  pi'iusy 
onethodus  sola  artificem  ostendit,  we  can  say  nothing  but  what  hath  been  said, 
the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and  shows  a scholar.  OribasiuS, 
.^Esius,  Avicenna,  have  all  out  of  Galen,  but  to  their  o\vn  method,  diverso  stiloy 
non  diver sd fide.  Our  poets  steal  from  Homer;  he  spews,  saith  Mlian,  they 
lick  it  up.  Divines  use  Austin’s  words  verbatim  still,  and  our  story-dressei's, 
do  as  much ; he  that  comes  last  is  commonly  best. 

donee  quid  grandius  jEtas 

Postera  sorsque  ferat  melior — 

Though  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  Physic  and  Philosophy,  yet  I say 
with  ‘Didacus  Stella,  “ A dwarf  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a giant  may  see 
farther  than  a giant  himself;”  I may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  farther  than 
my  predecessors ; and  it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite  after  others, 
than  for  .^Elianus  Montaltus,  that  famous  physician,  to  write  de  morhis  capitis 
after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heurnius,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  many  horses  to  run  in  a 
race,  one  logician,  one  rhetorician,  after  another.  Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt, 

Allatres  licet  usque  nos  ct  usque, 

Et  Gannitibus  improbis  lacessas. 

I solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism,  “Doric  dialect, 
extemporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imitation,  a rhapsody  of  rags  gathered 
together  from  several  dung-hills,  excrements  of  authors,  toys  and  fopperies 
confusedly  tumbled  out,  without  art,  invention,  judgment,  wit,  learning,  harsh, 
raw,  rude,  fantastical,  absurd,  insolent,  indiscreet,  ill-composed,  indigested, 
vain,  scurrile,  idle,  dull,  and  dry;  I confess  all  (’tis  partly  affected),  thou 
canst  not  think  worse  of  me  than  I do  of  myself.  ’Tis  not  worth  the 
reading,  I yield  it,  I desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing  so  vain  a 
subject,  I should  be  perad venture  loth  myself  to  read  him  or  thee  so  writing; 
’tis  not  opercB  pretium.  All  I say  is  this,  that  I have  '’precedents  for  it,  which 
Isocrates  cdSi^yperfugium  iis  qui  peccanty  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate, 
&c.  Nonnulli  alii  idem  fecerunt;  others  have  done  as  much,  it  may  be  more,  and 
perhaps  thou  thyself,  Novimus  et  qui  te,  &c.  We  have  all  our  faults ; scimuSy 
et  hanc  veniam,  &c, ; °thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I done  others,  and  may  do. 
thee,  Cedimus  inque  vicem,  &c.,  ’tis  lex  talionis,  quid  pro  quo.  Go  now, 
censure,  criticise,  scofi’  and  rail. 

d Narntus  sis  usque  licet,  sis  clenique  nasus : 1 Wert  thou  all  scoffs  aud  flouts,  a very  Momus, 

Non  potes  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas,  Than  we  ourselves,  thou  canst  not  say  worse  of  us. 

Ipse  ego  qu^  &c. 

Thus,  as  wnen  women  scold,  have  I cried  whore  first,  and  in  some  men’s 
-censures  I am  afraid  I have  overshot  myselfj  Laudare  se  vani,  vituperare  stultiy 
as  I do  not  arrogate,  I will  not  derogate.  Primus  vestrum  non  sumi,  nee  imuSy 
I am  none  of  the  best,  I am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.  As  I am  an  inch, 
or  so  many  feet,  so  many  parasangs,  after  him  or  him,  I may  be  peradventure 
an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it  therefore  as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  I have  essayed,  put 
myself  upon  the  stage  ; I must  abide  the  censure,  I may  not  escape  it.  It  is 
most  true,  stylus  virum  arguit,  our  style  bewrays  us,  and  as  “hunters  find  their 
game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a man’s  genius  descried  by  his  works,  Multb  mdiiis  ex 
sermone  quam  lineamentis,  de  moribus  hominum  judicamus  ; it  was  old  Cato’s 
rule.  I have  laid  myself  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise,  turned  mine  inside 

K Prsef.  ad  Syntax,  med.  *>  Until  a later  ago  and  a happier  lot  produce  something  more  truly  grand. 

1 In  Luc.  10.  tom.  2.  Pigmei  Gigantum  humeris  impositi  plusquam  ipsi  Gigantes  vident.  » Nco 

aranearum  textus  idco  nielior  quia  ox  so  flla  gignuntur,  nco  noster  ideo  vilior,  quia  ex  alienis  libamus  ut 
apes.  Lipsius  adversus  dialogist.  b Uno  absurdo  dnto  milio  sequuntur.  « Non  dubito  multos 

lectores  hie  fore  stultos.  •'  Martial,  13,  2.  « yt  venatorca  ferain  d vestiglo  impresso,  virum  scripti- 

nncula.  Lips. 


Democnius  to  the  Reader. 
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ontwcard  : I shall  be  censured,  I doubt  not ; for,  to  say  truth  with  Erasmus, 
nihil  moQ'osius  hominum  judiciis,  there  is  naught  so  peevish  as  men’s  judg- 
ments; yet  this  is  some  comfort,  ict  "palata,  sic  judicia,  our  censures  arc  as 
various  as  our  j)alates. 

fTres  mihi  convivse  prope  dissentire  vidcntur,  Three  guests  I have,  dissenting  at  my  feast, 

roscentes  vaiio  mudtuin  divcrsa  palate,  &c.  Eequiring  each  to  gratify  his  taste 

With  diflerent  food. 


Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests,  our  books  like  beauty, 
that  which  one  admires  another  rejects;  so  are  we  approved  as  men’s  fancies 
are  inclined.  Pro  captu  lectoris  habent  suo,  fata  libdli.  That  which  is  most 
pleasing  to  one  is  amaracum  sui,  most  harsh  to  another.  Quot  homines,  tot 
sententice,  so  many  men,  so  many  minds:  that  which  thou  condemnest  ho 
commends.  ^ Quod petis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus.  He  respects 
matter,  thou  art  wholly  for  words ; he  loves  a loose  and  free  style,  thou  art 
all  for  neat  composition,  strong  lines,  hyperboles,  allegories ; he  desires  a hue 
frontispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as  *Hieron.  Hatali  the  jesuit  hath  cut  to 
the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  reader’s  attention,  which  thou  rejectest;  that 
which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most  absurd  and  ridiculous.  If  it  be 
not  pointblank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  his  conceit,  ^si  quid  forsan  omissum, 
quod  is  animo  conceperit,  si  quce  dictio,  &c.  If  aught  be  omitted,  or  added, 
which  he  likes,  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipium  paucce  leetionis,  an  idiot,  an 
ass,  nullus  es,  or  plagiarius,  a trifler,  a trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow ; or 
else  it  is  a thing  of  mere  industry,  a collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a very 
toy.  ‘ Fadlia  sic  p>utant  omnes  quce  jam  facta,  nee  de  salebris  cogitant  ubi  via 
strata;  so  men  are^ valued,  their  labours  vilified  by  fellows  of  no  worth  them- 
selves, as  things  of  nought,  who  could  not  have  done  so  much.  Unusquisque 
abundat  sensu  suo,  every  man  abounds  in  his  own  sense ; and  whilst  each 
pai'ticular  party  is  so  affected,  how  should  one  please  all? 

k Quid  dem  ? quid  non  dem  ? Eem\is  tu  quod  jubet  ille. 

What  courses  must  I chuse  1 

AYhatnot?  What  both  would  order  you  refuse. 

How  shall  I hope  to  express  myself  to  each  man’s  humour  and  * conceit,  or  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all?  Some  understand  too  little,  some  too  much,  qui  simi- 
liter in  legendos  libros,  atque  in  salutandos  homines  irruunt,  non  cogitantes 
quaUs,  sed  quibus  vestibus  induti  sint,  as  “Austin  observes,  not  regarding  what, 
but  who  write,  ^orexin  habet  auctoris  celebritas,  not  valuing  the  metal,  but 
stamp  that  is  upon  it,  Gantharum  aspiciunt,  non  quid  in  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich, 
in  great  place,  polite  and  brave,  a great  doctor,  or  full  fraught  with  grand  titles, 
though  never  so  Avell  qualified,  he  is  a dunce;  but,  as  *Baronius  hath  it  of. 
Cardinal  Carafia’s  works,  he  is  a mere  hog  that  rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty. 
Some  are  too  partial,  as  friends  to  overween,  others  come  with  a prejudice  to 
carp,  vilify,  detract,  and  scoff;  {gui  de  me  forsan,  quicquid  est,  omni  contemptu 
tioniemptius  judicant)  some  as  bees  for  honey,  some  as  spiders  to  gather 
poison.  What  shall  I do  in  this  case?  As  a Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an 
inn  in  Germany,  and  dislike  your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  <fec.,  replies  in  a surly 
tone,  “ ° cdiud  tibi  quceras  diversorium^  if  you  like  not  this,  get  you  to  another 
inn  : I resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing,  go  read  something  else.  I do  not 
much  esteem  thy  censure,  take  thy  course,  it  is  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I wull, 
but  when  we  have  both  done,  that  of  ^’Plinius  Secundus  to  Trajan  will  prove 
true,  “Every  man’s  witty  labour  takes  not,  except  the  matter,  subject,  occa- 
sion, and  some  commending  favourite  happen  to  it.”  If  I be  taxed,  exploded 


nt  * Antwerp,  fol.  1G07.  •>  Muretus.  ‘Lipsiiis.  >'jyor.  > Fieri  non  potest 

Art  ‘**‘^*‘*  ™ Lib.  1.  do  ord.,  cup.  11.  « Erusimis.  * Annul.  Tom. 

J>  Foist  ille  qui  sacerdotem  ex  amplitudino  rcdituuin  sordidc  demetitur.  <>Erasm.  dial, 

^ontingat  tJujusque  ingeniuui  non  statiin  cmcrglt,  nisi  materia!  fautor,  occasio,  commcnd;itor(iuc 
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JX'iTnocritu^  to  ike  Header. 


by  tiice  and  some  such,  I shall  liaply  bo  approved  and  commended  by  others, 
and  so  have  been  {Expertus  loquoi’),  and  may  truly  say  with  J ovius  in  like 
case,  {absit  verbo  juctantia)  lieroum  quorundam,  pontificum,  et  virorum 
nobilium  familiaritatem  et  amicitiam,  gratasque  gralias,  et  milltorim,  ' be'ne 
laudatorum  laudes  sum  inde  promendlus,  as  I have  been  honoured  by  some 
worthy  men,  so  have  I been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  bo.  At  the  first 
publishing  of  this  book,  (which  ® Probus  of  Persius’  satires),  editum  librum 
continub  mirari  homines,  atque  avidh  derip&re  cceperunt,  I may  in  sonie  sort 
apply  to  this  my  work.  The  first,  second,  and  third  editions  were  suddenly 
gone,  eagerly  read,  and,  as  I have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as 
scornfully  rejected  by  others.  But  it  was  Democritus  his  fortune.  Idem  admi^ 
rationi  et  *irrkioni  habitus.  ’Twas  Seneca’s  fate,  that  superintendent  of  wit,' 
learning,  judgment,  ‘ ad  stuporem  doctus,  the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
in  Plutarch’s  opinion;  “that  renowned  corrector  of  vice,”  as  “Fabius  terms 
him,  “ and  painful  omniscious  philosopher,  that  writ  so  excellently  and  admir- 
ably well,”  could  not  please  all  parties,  or  escape  censure.  How  is  he  vilified 
by  * Caligula,  Agellius,  Fabius,  and  Lipsius  himself,  liis  chief  propugner?  In 
eo  pleraque  perniiiosa,  saith  the  same  Fabius,  many  childish  tracts  and 
sentences  he  hath,  sermo  illaboratus,  too  negligent  often  and  remiss,  as  Agellius 
observes,  or'atio  vulgaris  etprotrita,  dicaces  et  ineptm  sententice,  eruditw  plebeid, 
an  homely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.  In  partibus  spinas  et  fastidia  habet,  saith 
t Lipsius ; and,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  so  especially  in  his  epistles,  alioe  iri 
argutiis  et  ineptiis  occupantur,  intricatus  alicubi,  et  parum  compositus,  sine 
copia  rerum  hoc feeit,  he  jumbles  up  many  things  together  immethodically,  afte^ 
the  Stoics’  fashion,  parum  ordinavit,  multa  accumidavit,  &c.  If  Seneca  be 
thus  lashed,  and  many  famous  men  that  I could  name,  what  shall  I expect? 
How  shall  I that  am  vix  umbra  tanti philosophi,  hope  to  please?  “Ho  man' 
so  absolute  (^Erasmus  holds)  to  satisfy  all,  except  antiquity,  prescription,  &c.,‘ 
set  a bar.”  But  as  I have  proved  in  Seneca,  this  will  not  always^  take  place, 
how  shall  I evade?  'Tis  the  common  doom  of  all  writers,  I must  (I  say) 
abide  it;  I seek  not  applause;  Non  ego  ventosm  venor  suffragia  plebis ; again, 
non  sum  adeo  informis,  I would  not  be  vilified. 

• \ 

C 

laudatns  aliun  de, 

Non  fastiditus  si  tibi,  lector,  ero. 

I fear  good  men’s  censm’es,  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance  I submit  my 
labour's,  . 

® et  linguas  mandpiorum 

Contemno. 

As  the  barking  of  a dog,  I securely  contemn  those  malicious  and  scurrilo 
obloquies,  flouts,  calumnies  of  i-ailers  and  detractors;  I scorn  the  rest.  Whak 
therefore  I have  said,  pro  tenuitate  med,  I have  said. 

One  or  two  things  yet  I was  desirous  to  have  amended  if  I could,  concerning 
the  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for  which  I must  apologise,  deprecari,- 
and  upon  better  advice  give  the  friendly  reader  notice  : it  was  not  mine  intent 
to  prostitute  my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  Minervee,  but  to  have 
exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I could  have  got  it  printed.  Any 
scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  oiur  mercenary  stationers  in  English  ; they 
jirint  all, 

cuduntquo  libellos 

lu  quorum  foliis  vix  simia  nuda  cacai'ct; 


<)  Prod.  hist.  Laudari  a laudato  lam  *Vit.  Persii.  * Minuit  pricsentia  fauiam.  ‘Lipsius 

Jndic.  de  Seneca.  llunmum  studii,  multam  rcruin  cognitioncm,  omiiem  studiorum  matcrlani, 

Arena  siiic  chIcc.  ■)' InUoduct.  ad  Sen.  rJudic 
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dc  Sen.  aliquis  tain  absolutus,  ut  alteri  per  omnia  saiisfaciat,  nisi  lonpa  temporis  prmscriptio,  scnioif 
1 l.bertate,  religlono  quadam'aniinoH  occnparlt.  -Ilor.  Ep.  1.  lib.  I<).  n^Equo  turpe  friKide  lamUu. 


Judicaiidi , 

ac  iuaectantcf  viiupcrarL 


1 havennus  A.  Oel.  lib.  lU,  cap.  2.  >JOvid.  IrLt.  11.  cleg.  0.  ' Juveu.  sut.  5. 


J)dmocriUis  to  ihc  I^aor. 
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f But  in  Latin  tliey  will  not  deal;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  ^hTicholas  Car,  in 
:his  oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  writers,  gives,  that  so  many  flourishing 
• wits  are  smothered  in  oblivion,  lie  dead  and  buried  in  this  our  nation.  Another 
’.main  fault  is,  that  I have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the  style,  which 
1 710W  flows  remissly,  as  it  was  first  conceived ; but  my  leisure  would  not  permit 
IFeci  nec  quod  potui,  nec  quod  volui,  I confess  it  is  neither  as  I would,  nor  as  it 
sshould  be. 

« Cum  relego  scripsisse  pudet,  quia  plurima  cemo  I When  I peruse  this  tract  which  I have  writ,  ' 
Me  quoque  qum  fuerant  judicc  digna  liuL  1 I am  abash’d,  and  much  1 hold  unfit. 

JEt  quod  gravissimum,  in  the  matter  itself,  many  things  I disallow  at  this 
[present,  which  when  I writ,  ^A^on  eadem  est  cetas,  non  mens;  I Avould 
willingly  retract  much,  &c.,  but  ’tis  too  late,  I can  only  crave  pardon  now  for 
Twhat  is  amiss. 

I might  indeed,  (had  I wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of  the  poet, 

monuinque  prematur  in  annum,  and  have  taken  more  cafe : or,  as  Alexander 
tthe  physician  would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it  be 
iiised  I should  have  revised,  corrected  and  amended  this  tract ; but  I had  not 
((as  I said)  that  happy  leisure,  no  amanuenses  or  assistants.  Pancrates  in 
^^'Lucian,  wanting  a servant  as  he  w’ent  from  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  Egypt^ 
ttook  a door  bar,  and  after  some  superstitious  words  pronounced  (Eucra,tes  the 
rrelatof  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a serving-man,  fetch  him  water; 
tturn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper,  and  what  work  he  would  besides;  and  when  hd 
lhad  done  that  service  he  desired,  turned  his  man  to  a stick  again.  I have  no 
fsuch  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or  means  to  hire  them;  no  whistlef 
tto  call  like  the  master  of  a ship,  and  bid  them  run,  &c.  I have  no  such 
a authority,  no  such  benefactors,  as  that  noble  *Ambrosius  was  to  Origen/ 
sallowing  him  six  or  seven  amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictates;  I must  for 

It  that  cause  do  my  business  myself,  and  was  therefore  enforced,  as  a bear  doth; 
f:  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump;  I had  not  time  to  lick  it  into 
f form,  as  she  doth  her  young  ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first' 
V written  quicquid  in  huccam  venit,  in  an  extemporean  style,  as  do  commonly 
i all  other  exercises,  effudi  quicquid  dictavit  genius  meus,  out  of  a confused' 
' company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small  deliberation  as  I do  ordinarily  speak, 
|\  without  all  affectation  of  big  words,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes, 
K strong  lines,  that  like  t Acesta’s  arrows  caught  fire  as  they  flew,  strains  of  wit,. 
Il  brave  heats,  elogies,  hyperbolical  exornations,  elegancies,  &c.,  which  many  so 
1 1 much  affect.  I am  ^aqucB  potor,  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves^ 
< our  modern  wits,  a loose,  plain,  rude  writer,  vocoficum,  et  ligonem  ligo~ 
tTietn,  and  as  free,  as  loose,  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente,  M call  a spade  a spade, 
I animis  hcec  scribo,  non  aurihus,  I respect  matter  not  words;  remembering  that 
' of  Cardan,  verba  propter  res,  non  res  propter  verba : and  seeking  with  Seneca^ 
quid  scribam,  nem  quemadmodum,  rather  what  than  how  to  write : for  as  Philo 
t thinks,  “ ^ He  that  is  conversant  about  matter,  neglects  words,  and  those  that 
( excel  in  this  art  of  speaking,  have  no  profound  learning,  ' 

“ Verha  nitent  phaleris,  at  nuUas  vei’ha  medullas 
Intus  habeut 

I Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  “ “ when  you  see  a fellow 
t cai'eful  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his  speech,  know  this  for  a certainty  that 


' dp  quajstui  magis  quam  literis  student,  hah.  Cantab,  ct  Lend.  Excus.  IG7G.  « Ovid. 

1 *llor.  kToiu.  3.  Thilopseud.  acccpto  pessulo,  quum  carmen  quoddam  dixissct, 

noVip  m haurh-ct,  nrnam  parsiret,  &c.  * Eusebiu-s,  ecclos.  hist.  lib.  6.  i>  Stans 

hie  nniiiic  *’  verses.  "j’  Virg.  * Non  eadein  i sumino  e-xpcctes,  niinimoquc  poeta.  Stylui 
null'un  fiiiMro  pan-hesiam.  i Qul  rebus  sc  c.xcrcct,  verba  ncgliglt,  et  qui  callet  urtem  dicendi^ 

thev  pnnt'rfii  habct  recognitam.  “>  I’alingcnlus.  W ords  may  bo  resplendent  wllli  oi-nainent,  but 
nusillis  within.  " Cnjuscumiue  orutinnem  vides  polUam  ct  sollicitum,  sclto  anlmum  iti 

pusmu  occupatum,  m scriptis  nil  solidum.  EpU.  lib.  ) . .'1. 
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man’s  miiul  is  busied  about  toys,  there’s  no  solidity  in  him.  A on  est  ornor 
mentum  virile  concinnitas : as  he  said  of  a nightingale,  vox  es,  preeterea  nihil, 
&e.  I am  therefore  in  tliis  point  a professed  disciple  of  “Apollonius  a scholar 
of  Socrates,  I neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly  to  inform  my  reader’s  under- 
standing, not  to  jdease  his  ear;  ’tis  not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatly, 
which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express  myself  readily  and  plainly  as  it 
happens.  So  that  as  a river  runs  sometimes  precipitate  and  swift,  then  dull  and 
slow;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages;  now  deep,  then  shallow;  now  muddy, 
then  clear;  now  broad,  then  narrow;  doth  my  style  flow:  now  serious,  then 
light;  now  comical,  then  satirical;  now  more  elaborate,  then  remiss,  as  the 
present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that  time  I was  aflected.  And  if  thou 
vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the 
way  to  an  ordinary  traveller,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  foul ; here  champaign, 
there  inclosed;  barren  in  one  place,  better  soil  in  another:  by  woods,  groves, 
hills,  dales,  plains,  &c.  I shall  lead  thee  per  ardua  montium,  et  luhrica. 
vallium,  et  roscida  cespitum,  et  '^'glebosa  camporam,,  through  variety  of  objects 
that  which  thou  shalt  like  and  surely  dislike. 

Por  the  matter  itself  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider  I pray  you  that  of 
Columella,  dHliil  perfectum,  aut  d singulari  consummatum  industrid,  no  man 
can  observe  all,  much  is  defective  no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and 
avoided  in  Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Boni  venatoris  one  holds) 
pluresferas  capere,  non  omnes;  he  is  a good  huntsman,  can  catch  some,  not 
all ; I have  done  my  endeavour.  Besides,  I dwell  not  in  this  study.  Non  liio 
sulcos  ducimus,  non  hoc  pulvere  desudamus,  I am  but  a smatterer,  I confess,  a 
stranger,  ^here  and  there  I pull  a flower ; I do  easily  grant,  if  a rigid  censurer 
should  criticise  on  this  which  I have  writ,  he  should  not  find  three  sole  faults,  as 
Scaliger  in  Terence,  but  three  hundred.  So  many  as  he  hath  done  in  Cardan’s 
subtleties,  as  many  notable  errors  as  '‘Gul.  Laurembergius,  a late  professor  of 
Bostocke,  discovers  in  that  anatomy  of  Laurentius,  or  Barocius  the  Venetian  in 
Sacro  hoscus.  And  although  this  be  a sixth  edition,  in  which  I should  have  been 
more  accurate,  corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  magni  laboris 
opus,  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  as  carpenters  do  find  out  of  experience,  ’tis 
much  better  build  a new  sometimes,  than  repair  an  old  house*;  I could  as  soon 
write  as  much  more,  as  alter  that  which  is  written.  If  aught  therefore  be 
amiss  (as  I grant  there  is),  I require  a friendly  admonition,  no  bitter  invective, 
‘Sint  musis  socii  Charites,  Nuria  omnis  abesto,  otherwise,  as  in  ordinary 
controversies,  contentionis  nectamus,  sed  cui  bono?  We  may  contend, 

and  likely  misuse  each  other,  but  to  what  purpose?  We  are  both  scholars,  say, 

rr  —‘Arcades  ambo,  i Both  young  Arcadians,  both  alike  inspir’d 

iit  cantarc  pares,  et  respondere  parati.  | To  sing  and  answer  as  the  song  requir’d. 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shall  we  get  by  it?  Trouble  and  wrong  ourselves, 
make  sport  to  others.  If  I be  convict  of  an  error,  I will  yield,  I wdll  amend. 

quid  bonis^  moribus,  si  quid  veritati  dissentaneum,  in  sacris  vel  humanis 
Claris  a me  dictum  sit,  id  nec  dictum  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I require  a favour- 
a e censure  of  all^  faults  omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleonasms  of  words, 
tautological  repetitions  (though  Seneca  bear  me  out,  nunquam  nimis  dicitm\ 
q^  tmnquam  satis  dicitur)  perturbations  of  tenses,  numbers,  printers’  faults, 
c.  ].y  translations  are  sometimes  rather  paraphrases  than  interpretations, 
non  a verbum,  but  as  an  author,  I use  more  liberty,  and  that’s  only  takeir 
yf  c was  to  my  purpose.  Quotations  are  often  inserted  in  the  text,  which 


floret, *q!?od^Un"guim  duntaxat^n'on  oratorlam  facultatcm,  ct  penitus  aspemabatur  cjus  profes- 

Seneca  de  Ponfo,  bos  her^am^konhT  ali^^  miderent  cruditiorem.  ♦ Hie  cnim,  quod 

Hor.  a Non  hie  colomis  cams  leporein,  virgo  florcni  legat.  P Pet.  Nannius  not.  id 

lambcua.  i iiupi  a bis  niilic  noti'biU:.s  oimv  r°’  top^api  in  morem,  hinc  inde  fiorem  vellico,  ut  canis  NUuu: 
laiMwwiis.  pui  a 013  miuc  noti.biUis  crrorcs  Laumitii  demonstravi,  Ac.  • Pliilq  do  gon.  ‘ Virg. 
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makes  tlie  style  more  harsh,  or  in  the  margin  as  it  happened.  Greek  authors, 
Plato  Plutarch,  Athenosus,  &c.,  I have  cited  out  of  their  interpreters,  becauso 
the  original  was  not  so  ready,  I have  mingled  sacra  proplianis,  but  i hope 
not  prophaned,  and  in  repetition  of  authors’  names,  ranked  i\\Qm.  per  accidens, 
not  according  to  chronology;  sometimes  Neotericks  before  Ancients,  as  my 
memory  suggested.  Some  things  are  here  altered,  expunged  in  this  sixth 
edition,  others  amended,  much  added,  becauso  many  good  ’'authors  in  ail 
i. kinds  are  come  to  my  hands  since,  and  ’tis  no  prejudice,  no  such  mdecorumy 

sor  oversight. 

* Xunquam  ita  qnieqaam  bene  siibducta  ratione  ad  yitam  fuit, 

Quin  res,  setas,  usus,  semper  aliqiiid  apportent  novi. 

Aliquid  moneant,  ut  ilia  quee  scire  tb  credas,  nescias, 

Et  qu£e  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  exercendo  ut  repudias. 

Xe’er  was  aught  yet  at  first  contrived  so  fit, 

But  use,  age,  or  something  would  alter  it ; 

Advise  thee  better,  and,  iipon  peruse. 

Make  thee  not  say,  and  what  thou  takest  refuse.  • 

iBut  I am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again,  Rfe  qtiid  nimis,  I 

will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ; I have  done.  The  last  and  greatest 

c exception  is,  that  I,  being  a divine,  have  meddled  with  physic, 

7 Tantumne  est  ah  re  tua  otii  tibi, 

Aliena  ut  cui’cs,  eaque  nihil  qum  ad  te  attinent  ? 


Which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes;  have  I so  much  leisure,  or  little 
business  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other  men’s  matters  which  concern  me 
not?  What  have  I to  do  with  physic?  Quod  medicorum  est  promittant 
inedici.  The  ’’■Lacedemonians  were  once  in  counsel  about  state  matters,  a 
debauched  fellow  spake  excellent  well,  and  to  the  purpose,  his  speech  was 
generally  approved : a grave  senator  steps  up,  and  by  all  means  would  have  it> 
I'epealed,  though  good,  because  delionestabatur  pessimo  auclore,  it  had  no  better 
an  author;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should  pass.  This 
counsel  was  embraced,  factum  est,  and  it  was  registered  forthwith.  Et  sic  bona 
senteniia  mansit,  malus  auctor  mutatus  est.  Thou  sayest  as  much  of  me,  sto- 
machosus  as  thou  art,  and  grantest,  peradventure,  this  which  I have  "sviitten  in 
physic,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a professed  physician,  or  so;  but 
why  should  I meddle  with  this  tract?  Hear  me  speak.  There  be  many  other 
subjects,  I do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated  of, 
of  which  had  I written  ad  ostentationem  only,  to  show  myself,  I should  have 
rather  chosen,  and  in  which  I have  been  more  conversant,  I could  have  more 
willingly  luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  myself  and  others ; but  that  at  this 
time  I was  fatally  driven  upon  this  rbek  of  melancholy,  and  carried  away  by 
this  by-stream,  which,  as  a rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main  channel  of  my 
studies,  in  which  I have  pleased  and  busied  myself  at  idle  hours,  as  a subject 
most  necessary  and  commodious.  Hot  that  I prefer  it  before  divinity, 
which  I do  acknowledge  to  be  the  queen  of  professions,  and  to  which  all  the 
rest  are  as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  I saw  no  such  great  need.  For  had 
I written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,  so  many  commen- 
tators, treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teams  of  oxen 
cannot  draw  them;  and  had  I been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I 
niight  have  haply  printed  a sermon  at  Paul’s  Cross,  a sermon  in  St.  Marie’s 
Oxon,  a sermon  in  Christ-Church,  or  a sermon  before  the  right  honourable, 
right  reverend,  a sermon  before  the  right  worshipful,  a sermon  in  Latin,  in 
English,  a sermon  with  a name,  a sermon  without,  a sermon,  a sermon,  &c. 
Put  I have  been  ever  as  desirous  to  suppress  my  labours  in  this  kind,  as  others 
have  been  to  press  and  publish  theirs.  To  have  written  in  controversy  had 
been  to  cut  off  an  hydra’s  head,  ^lis  litem  (jenerat,  one  begets  another,  so 


♦ F rambcsarlus,  Sennertiis,  Ferandus,  &c.  *Tcr.  Adelph.  ylfcaut.  Act.  1.  scon.  1. 
cap  i.  Inde  catcua  quaidain  fit,  quaj  hajrcdcs  otium  ligat.  Cardan,  llensius. 


‘ Gcllius,  lib.  18, 
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many  duplications,  triplications,  and  swarms  of  questions.  - , In  sacro  hellu.hoQ 
quod  stiUi  mucrone  agitur,  that  having  once  begun,  X should  never  make  an  end. 
One  had  much  better,  as  "^Alexander,  the  sixth  pope,  long  since  obseiwed, 
1)1-0 voke  a great  prince  than  a begging  friar,  a Jesuit,  or  a seminary  priest,  I 
will  add,  for  inexpugnahile  genus  hoc  hominum,  they  are  an  irrefragable  society, 
they  must  and  will  have  the  last  word ; and  that  with  such  eagerness,  impu- 
dence, abominable  lying,  falsifying,  and  bitterness  in  their  questions  they 
qtroceed,  that  as  he  “said,  furorne  ccecus,  an  revpit  vis  acrior,  an  culpa, 
responsum  date?  Blind  fury,  or  error,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that  eggs 
them,  I know  not,  I am  sure  many  times,  which  ^Austin  perceived  long  since, 
iempestate  contentionis  serenitas  charitatis  ohnuhilatur,  with  this  tempest  of 
contention,  the  serenity  of  charity  is  overclouded,  and  there  be  too  many 
spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kind  in  all  sciences,  and  more  than  we  can 
tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  so  furiously  rage,  and  keep  such  a racket,  that  as 
*Fabius  said,  “It  had  been  much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have  been  born 
dumb,  and  altogether  illiterate,  than  so  far  to  dote  to  their  own  destruction.’* 

At  melius  fuerat  nou  scribere,  naraque  tacere  * 

Tutuin  semper  erit, 

’Tis  a general  fault,  so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  'in  physic,  “ unhappy 
men  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  days  in  unprofitable  questions  and  disputations,” 
intricate  subtleties,  de  land  caprind,  about  moonshine  in  the  water,  “ leaving 
in  the  meantime  those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched,  wherein  the 
best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  found,  and  do  not  only 
neglect  them  ourselves,  but  hinder,  condemn,  forbid,  and  scoff  at  others,  that 
are  willing  to  inquire  after  them.”  These  motives  at  this  present  have 
induced  me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal  subject. 

If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  Re  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  and 
find  himself  grieved  that  I have  intruded  into  his  profession,  I will  tell  him  in 
brief,  I do  not  otherwise  by  them,  than  they  do  by  us.  If  it  be  for  their 
advantage,  I know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders,  in  hope  of  a 
benefice,  ’tis  a common  transition,  and  why  may  not  a melancholy  divine,  that 
can  get  nothing  but  by  simony,  profess  physic'?  Drusianus  an  Italian  (Cru- 
sianus,  but  corruptly,  Trithemius  calls  him)  “ ® because  he  was  not  fortunate 
in  his  practice,  forsook  his  profession,  and  writ  afterwards  in  divinity.” 
Marciiius  Ficinus  was  semel  et  simul;  a priest  and  a physician  at  once,  and 
’’T.  Linacer  in  his  old  age  took  orders.  The  Jesuits  profess  both  at  this 
time,  divers  of  them  permissu  superiorum,  chirurgeons,  panders,  bawds,  and 
midwiyes,  &c.  Many  poor  country-vicars,  for  want  of  other  means,  are  driven 
to  their  shifts;  to  turn  mountebanks,  qiiacksalvei’s,  empirics,  and  if  our 
greedy  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as  commonly  they  do,  they 
will  make  most  of  us  work  at  some  tra  de,  as  Paul  did,  at  last  turn  taskers, 
maltsters,  costermongers,  graziers,  sell  ale  as  some  have  done,,  or  worse. 
Howsoever  in  undertaking  this  task,  I liope  I shall  commit  no  great  error  or 
i^ecorum,  if  all  be  considered  aright,  I can  vindicate  myself  with  Georgius, 
Braunus,  and  Hieronymus  Hemingius,  those  two  learned  divines;  who  (to 
borrow  a,  line  or  two  of  mine  ‘elder  brother)  drawn  by  a “natural  love,  the 
one  of  pictures  and  maps,  prospectives  and  corographical  delights,  writ  that 
am])le  theatie  of  cities;  the  other  to  the  study  of  genealogies,  penned  theatrum 


oim  BTTO  ex  fratnim  memlicfintlnm 
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mus  naturas  Drincincs  thcsaiirns  in  mirKnl^***  ^**-*  inutillbus  quasstionibus  ac  disceptationibus  vitam  tradiici 

brlisaue  afflclmua  gOnnfi  in  ® r prohibamus,  impedlnnis,  condemnamus,  ludi 

TheoloBlo  poitmodum  oirlpMt.  'oosLr  11  wfolS*'”  roHiult,  et  ordlnibu.  Initljtu 

t»  Ui,  dc«:rl„tta  Of  UioeoteShlro,  p.1„toaTi;a?W  W.  White, 
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■^neahfjicum.''  Or  else  I can  excuse  frij  studies  vvitlx  ’^Lessiu.s  the  Jesui  t in 
; ike  case.  It  is  a disease  of  the  soul  on  which  I am  to  treaty  and  as  mucli 
' ppertaining  to  a divine  as  to  a physician,  and  who  knows  not  what  an  agi’ce- 
' , lent  there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions  1 A good  divine  either  is  or 
; light  to  be  a good  physician,  a spiritual  physician  at  least,  as  our  Saviour 
ialls  himself,  and  was  indeed.  Mat.  iv.  23;  Luke,  v.  18;  Luke,  vii.  8.  They 
jdffer  but  in  object,  the  one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers 
viedicines  to  cure : one  amends  animam  per  corpus,  the  other  corpus  per 
nimain,  as  *our  Regius  Professor  of  physic  well  informed  us  in  a learned 
; \3cture  of  his  not  long  since.  One  helps  the  vices  and  passions  of  the  soul, 
niiger,  lust,  desperation,  pride,  presumption,  &c,,  by  applying  that  spiritual 
hysic;  as  the  other  uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily  diseases.  Now  this  being 
common  infirmity  of  body  and  sold,  and  such  a one  that  hath  as  much  need 
ijff  spiritual  as  a corporal  cure,  I could  not  find  a fitter  task  to  busy  myself 
)bout,  a more  apposite  theme,  so  necessary,  so  commodious,  and  generally 
jneerning  all  sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of  both,  and 
3quire  a whole  physician.  A divine  in  this  compound  mixed  malady  can  do 
ttle  alone,  a physician  in  some  kinds  of  melancholy  much  less,  both  make 
1 absolute  cure. 

Alterius  sic  altera  poscit  opem. 


when  in  friendship  join’d 

A mutual  succour  in  each  other  find. 


.nd  ’tis  proper  to  them  both,  and  I hope  not  unbeseeming  me,  who  am  by  my 
rofession  a divine,  and  by  mine  inclination  a physician.  I had  Jupiter  in  my 
■ xth  house;  I say  with  “Beroaldus,  non  sum  medicus,  nec  medicince prorsus 
epei's,  in  the  theory  of  physic  I have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an  intent 
5 practice,  but  to  satisfy  myself,  which  was  a cause  likewise  of  the  first 
ndertaking  of  tliis  subject. 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfy  thee,  good  reader,  as  Alexander  Munificus 
hat  bountiful  prelate,  sometimes  bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six 
' istles,  ad  invidiam  operis  cluendam,  saith  °Mr.  Cambden,  to  take  away  the 
nvy  of  his  work  (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
ishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in  king  Stephen’s  time  built  Shirburn  castle,  and 
hat  of  Devizes),  to  divert  the  scandal  or  imputation,  which  might  be  thence 
iferred,  built  so  many  religious  houses.  If  this  my  discourse  be  over- 
ledicinal,  or  savour  too  much  of  humanity,  I promise  thee  that  I will  here- 
iter  make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  Rut  this  I hope  shall 
ilfice,  when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of  this  my  subject, 
suhstratam,  melancholy,  madness,  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which 
'ere  my  chief  motives;  the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the 
I tire,  and  the  commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the 
nowledge  of  it,  as  shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  preface.  And  I doubt 
ot  but  that  in  the  end  you  will  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomise  this  humour 
right,  through  all  the  members  of  this  our  Microcosinus,  is  as  great  a task, 
s to  reconcile  those  chronological  errors  in  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  find  out 
ae  quadrature  of  a circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds  of  the  north-east,  or  north- 
west passages,  and  all  but  as  good  a discovery  as  that  hungry  ^Spaniard’s  of 
Incognita,  as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the  motion  of  Mars 
Ufl  Mercury,  which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rectify  the  Gregorian 
calender.  I am  so  affected  for  my  part,  and  hope  as  ^ Theophrastus  did  by 


n/cilyttt  tractatio  aliena  vlrtcri  defiet  -I  theologo,  &c,  ncfitur  do  morbo  aTilmro'. 

um  duo  <-  J A Nowark  in  Nottinghamshire, 

nenobia,  ct  collecis  invidiam,  ct  expiandam  maculam,  duo  iustituit 

l-ra^fat!  ad  C Sr  ® »n’Pleyit.  f Ferdinando  do  Quir.  anno  1612.  Amsterdaml  impre.s^ 

HmionajinandaUr^MoVim^^^^  (0  Policies)  libros  nostros  m el  lores  Inde  fiituros,  quod  istlusmocfi 

q erlmus,  ex  pieceptiact  cicmpllsnostris  ad.vituin  accuuiiuudutis,  utse  ludc.covrigou^ 
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Jiis  oliaractei'S,  “ That  our  posterity,  O friend  Policies,  shalL  be  the  better  for 
this  which  we  have  written,  by  correcting  and  rectifying  wliat  is  amiss  in 
themselves  by  our  examples,  and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  their 
own  use.”  And  as  that  great  captain  Zisca  would  have  a drum  made  of  his 
skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  thought  the  very  noise  of  it  would  put  hig 
enemies  to  flight,  I doubt  not  but  that  these  following  lines,  when  they  shall 
be  recited,  or  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melancholy,  (though  I be  gone) 
as  much  as  Zisca’s  drum  could  terrify  his  foes.  Yet  one  caution  let  me  give 
by  the  way  to  my  present,  or  my  future  reader,  who  is  actually  melancholy, 
that  he  read  not  the  ’’symptoms  or  prognostics  in  this  following  tract,  lest  by 
applying  that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating,  appropriating  things 
generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part  do), 
lie  trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get  in  conclusion  more  harm  than  good. 
I advise  them  therefore  warily  to  peruse  that  tract,  Laindes  loquitur  (so  said 
* Agrippa  de  occ.  Phil.)  et  caveant  lectores  ne  cerebrum  Us  excutiat.  The  rest 
I doubt  not  they  may  securely  read,  and  to  their  benefit.  But  I am  over- 
tedious,  I proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I have  said,  if  any  man  doubt, 
I shall  desu'e  him  to  make  a brief  survey  of  the  world,  as  *0yprian  adviseth 
Donat,  “ supposing  himself  to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  moun- 
tain, and  thence  to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering  world,  he 
cannot  chuse  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it.”  S.  Hierom  out  of  a strong 
imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness,  conceived  with  himself,  that  he  then  saw 
them  dancing  in  Borne;  and  if  thou  shalt  either  conceive,  or  climb  to  see, 
thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes ; 
that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  expressed  not  many  years  since  in  a 
map)  made  like  a fool’s  head  (with  that  motto.  Caput  helleboro  dignum)  a crazed 
head,  cavea  stultorum,  a fool’s  paradise,  or  as  Apollonius,  a common  prison  of 
gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &c.,  and  needs  to  be  reformed.  Strabo  in  the  ninth 
book  of  his  geography,  compares  Greece  to  the  picture  of  a man,  which 
comparison  of  his,  Nic.  Gerbelius  in  his  exposition  of  Sophiauus’  map,  approves; 
the  breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroceraunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to  the  Sunian 
promontory  in  Attica;  Pagse  and  Magsera  are  the  two  shoulders ; that  Isthmus 
ol  Corinth  the  neck;  and  Peloponnesus  the  head.  If  this  allusion  holds  ’tis 
sure  a mad  head ; Morea  may  be  Moria,  and  to  speak  what  I think,  the  in- 
habitants of  modern  Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason  and  true  religion  at 
this  day,  as  that  Morea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a man.  Examine  the  rest 
in  like  sort,  and  you  shall  find  that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy, 
cities  and  families,  all  creatures,  vegetal,  sensil)le,  and  rational,  that  all  sorts, 
sects,  ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune,  as  in  Cebes’  table,  omnes  errorem 
hibunt,  before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  are  intoxicated  by  error’s  cup, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  need  of  physic,  and  those  particular  actions 
in  “Seneca,  where  father  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be  general; 
Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.  For  indeed  who  is  not  a fool,  melan- 

'>Ul  molitur  inepte,  who  is  not  brain-sick?  Folly,  melan- 
choly,  madness,  are  but  one  disease.  Delirium  is  a common  name  to  all. 
Alexander,  Gordonius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Guianerius,  Montaltus, 
confound  them  as  diflering  secundum  magis  et  minus;  so  doth  David, 
laal.  xxxyii.  5.  “I  said  unto  the  fools,  deal  not  so  madly,”  and  ’twas  an 
o d Stoical  paradox,  omnes  stidtos  insanireCs^  fools  are  mad,  though  some 
madder  than  others.  And  who  is  not  a fool,  who  is  free  from  melancholy  ? 


verUceiVcels^orcm  Donatum.  Paulispcr  te  crcclc  subducl  in  ardui  rnoiitis 

turbines  intueri  lain  «im.  jaccntium  facies,  ct  oculis  in  diversa  porrectis,  fluctuantis  mumli 

I ilor"  tiii  niif erebevis,  &c.  u Contro V.  1 . 2.  cent.  7.  & 1.  6.  cent. 

I 01,1.2.  Satyra  3.  Damasippus  Stoicus  probat  omnes  stultos  iusuuirc. 
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I Who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or  disposition?  If  in  disposition, 
“ill  dispositions  beget  habits,  if  they  persevere,”  saith  '‘Plutarch,  habits  either 
i are,  or  turn  to  diseases.  ’Tis  the  same  which  Tully  maintains  in  the  second 
I of  his  Tusculans,  omnium  insipientum  animi  in  morbo  sunt,  et  perturhatorum, 
fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  troubled  in  mind  : for  what  is  sickness,  but  as 
''Gregory  Tholosanus  defines  it,  “A  dissolution  or  perturbation  of  the  bodily 
iLieague,  which  health  combines:”  and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill-disposed?  in 
iuvhom  doth  not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear  and  sorrow  reign  ? Who 
fetlabours  not  of  this  disease  ? Give  me  but  a little  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by 
ivAvhat  testimonies,  confessions,  arguments,  I will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are 
*|i'.mad,  that  they  had  as  much  need  to  go  a pilgrimage  to  the  Anticyrse  (as  in 
(■‘’^Strabo’s  time  they  did)  as  in  our  days  they  run  to  Compostella,  our  Lady  of 
JsSichem,  or  Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help ; that  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a 
i|\  voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and  that  there  is  much  more  need  of  hellebore  than 
of  tobacco. 

That  men  are  so  misaffected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy-headed,  hear  the 
i testimony  of  Solomon,  Eccl.  ii.  12.  “ And  I turned  to  behold  wisdom,  mad- 

; ness  and  folly,”  &c.  And  ver.  23  : “ All  his  days  are  sorrow,  his  travel  griel' 
jnand  his  heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night.”  So  that  take  melancholy  in  what 
^ sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition  or  habit^  for  pleasure  or 
ifor  pain,  dotage,  discontent,  fear,  sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or 
I metaphorically,  ’tis  all  one.  Laughter  itself  is  madness  according  to  Solomon, 
Hand  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  “Worldly  sorrow  brings  death.”  “ The  hearts  of 
t the  sons  of  men  are  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their  hearts  while  they  live,” 
lEocl.  ix.  3.  “Wise  men  themselves  are  no  better,”  Eccl.  i.  18.  “In  the 
I multitude  of  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom  increaseth 
sorrow,”  chap.  ii.  17.  He  hated  life  itself,  nothing  pleased  him:  he  hated 
i;  his  labour,  all,  as  "he  concludes,  is  “ sorrow,  grief,  vanity,  vexation  of  spirit,” 
And  though  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  sanctuarium  sapientice,  anti 
! had  wisdom  in  abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate  himself,  or  justify  his  own 
actions.  “ Surely  I am  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the  under- 
standing of  a man  in  me,”  Prov.  xxx.  2.  Be  they  Solomon’s  words,  or  the 
words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  they  are  canonical.  David,  a man  after 
God’s  own  heart,  confesseth  as  much  of  himself,  Psal.  xxxvii.  21,  22.  “So 
' foolish  was  I and  ignorant,  I was  even  as  a beast  before  thee.”  And  condemns 
all  for  fools,  Psal.  liii. ; xxxii.  9 ; xlix.  20.  He  compares  them  to  “ beasts, 
i horses,  and  mules,  in  which  there  is  no  understanding.”  The  Apostle  Paul 
: accuseth  himself  in  like  sort,  2 Cor.  xi.  21.  “I  would  yon  would  suffer  a 
! httle  my  foolishness,  I speak  foolishly.”  “ The  whole  head  is  sick,”  saith 

- Lya-y,  “and  the  heart  is  heavy,”  cap.  i,  5.  And  makes  lighter  of  them  than 
of  oxen  and  asses,  “ the  ox  knows  his  owner,”  &c.  : read  Dent,  xxxii.  6 ; 

V Jer.  iv. ; Amos,  iii,  1 ; Ephes.  v.  6.  “ Be  not  mad,  be  not  deceived,  foolish 

< Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you  ?”  How  often  arc  they  branded  with  this 
epithet  of  madness  and  folly  ? No  word  so  frequent  amongst  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  and  divines ; you  may  see  what  an  opinion  they  had  of  the  world, 
i and  how  they  valued  men’s  action. 

I know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them  most  part  wise  men  that 
» arc  in  authority,  princes,  magistrates,  ‘’rich  men,  they  are  wise  men  born,  ail 
1 politicians  and  statesmen  must  needs  bo  so,  for  who  dare  speak  against  them  ? 

- And  on  the  other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgment,  we  esteem  wise  and  lionesi; 


2.S*  Animi  affectiones,  si  diiiHua  inhtereant,  pravos  gencrant  habitus.  * I.ih. 

c-'^'istcnliq'  niliil  cst  aliud  quain  dissolutio  qua;dnm  ac])ci'turbatio  fccdcris  in  cormvo 

oiim  trerilM  conscutientis  bene  corporis  consuiumatio  qutedain.  ^ Lib.  9.  (Jeogr.  riiircs 

Kuphonnio  saiutatis  causa.  « Eccles.  i.  21.  >i  Jure  hoerodltario  sapero  jubculur. 
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men  fools.  VVliicli  Democritus  well  signified  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hi  ppocrates  J 
®tlie  “ Abderites  account  virtue  madness,”  and  so  do  most  men  living.  iSliall 
I tell  you  the  reason  of  it  ? ^Fortune  and  Virtue,  Wisdom  and  Folly,  their 
seconds,  upon  a time  contended  in  the  Olympics  j every  man  thought  that 
Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  the  worst,  and  pitied  their  cases;  but  it  fell 
out  otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind  and  cared  not  where  she  stroke,  nor  whom, 
without  laws,  Andahatarum  instar,  <fec.  Folly,  rash  and  inconsiderate, 
esteemed  as  little  what  she  said  or  did.  Virtue  and  Wisdom  gave  ® place, 
were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people;  Folly  and  Fortune 
admired,  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since : knaves  and  fools  commonly 
fare  and  deserve  best  in  worldlings’  eyes  and  opinions.  Many  good  men  have 
no  better  fate  in  their  ages:  Achish,  1 Sam.  xxi.  14,  held  David  for  a mad- 
man. ^Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed.  David  was  derided 
of  the  common  people,  Ps.  ix.  7,  “ I am  become  a'monster  to  many.”  And 
generally  we  are  accounted  fools  for  Christ,  1 Cor.  xiv.  “We  fools  thought 
his  life  madness,  and  his  end  without  honour,”  Wisd.  v.  4.  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  J ohn  x, ; Mark  iii. ; Acts  xxvi.  And  so 
were  all  Christians  in  ‘Pliny’s  time,  fuerunt  et  alii  similis  dementice,  &c.  And 
called  not  long  after,  ^ Vesanice  sectatores,  eversores  hommum,  poUuti  novatores, 
Janatici,  canes,  malejici,  venefici,  Galilcei  homunciones,  &c.  ’Tis  an  ordinaiy 
thing  with  us,  to  account  honest,  devout,  orthodox,  divine,  -religious,  plain- 
dealing  men,  idiots,  asses,  that  cannot,  or  will  not  lie  and  dissemble,  shift. 
Hatter,  accommodare  se  ad  eum  locum  uhi  nati  sunt,  make  good  bargains, 
supplant,  thrive,  patronis  ins&rmre ; solennes  ascendendi  modos  apprehendere, 
leges,  mores,  consuetudines  recte  observare,  candide  laudare,  fortiter  defend&i'e, 
sententias  amplecti,  duhitare  de  nullis,  credere  omnia,  accipere  omnia,  nihil 
reprehendere,  coeteraque  quee  promotionem  ferunt  et  securitatem,  quoe  sine 
amhage  foelicem  reddunt  hominem,  et  vere  sapientem  apud  nos  ; that  cannot 
temporise  as  other  men  do,  Uiand  and  take  bribes,  &c.  but  fear  God,  and 
make  a conscience  of  their  doings.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  that  knows  better 
liow  to  judge,  he  calls  them  fools.  “ The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,” 
Psal.  liii.  1.  “ And  their  ways  utter  their  folly,”  Psal.  xlix.  14.  “ “For  what 
can  be  more  mad,  than  for  a little  worldly  pleasure  to  procure  unto  themselves 
eternal  punishment  1 ” As  Gregory  and  others  inculcate  unto  us. 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  w'orld  hath  ever  had  in  admiration, 
whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that  gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to  others, 
inventors  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Socrates  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  whom  his  two  scholars,  “Plato  and  “Xenophon,  so  much 
extol  and  magnify  with  those  honourable  titles,  “ best  and  wisest  of  all  mortal 
men,  the  happiest,  and  most  just;”  and  as  tAlcibiades  incomparably  com- 
mends him;  Achilles  was  a worthy  man,  but  Bracides  and  others  were  as 
worthy  as  himself ; Antenor  and  Xestor  were  as  good  as  Pericles,  and  so  of 
the  rest;  but  none  present,  before,  of  after  Socrates,  'n&mo  veterum  neque 
eorum  qui  nunc  sunt,  were  ever  such,  will  match,  or  come  near  him.  Those 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids,  Indian  Brachmanni,  HSthio- 
])ian  Gymnosophists,  Magi  of  the  Persians,  Apollonius,  of  whom  Philostratus, 
Non  doctus,  sed  natus  sapiens,  wise  from  his  cradle,  Epicurus  so  much  aduiired 
by  his  scholar  Lucretius : 


aiisfunYri  smltitiam  dicitur.  •'Calcngnintis  Apol.  o-.nnes  mini'bantur,  putantes 

Iv  D icsevenit,  Amlax  stultitia  in  earn  irrult,  &c.  ilia  cedit  in-isa, 

UJll.'To  CP.  97.  a1  c on  I'^spondemlum  stulto  secundum  stultitiam.  >■  2 llcg.  7. 

"*  ’ * V ^ P*  l io»  Qiiis  nisi  incutis  inops,  &c.  Ouid  insunius  ouiini  nro  nioiDcn- 

tanca  tcellcitate  ajternl.i  te  mancipare  sunnliciis  ? n i,  v^uia^insanius  quam  pro 

Kucrate-s,  nostro  quidcni  judicio  omnium  quos  expcrti  sumus  ontimi  ^ flms  fuit  aiyci 

O Ynnon  1 4.  rtp  knnvnfic  ...I  «.  * . , sumus  optiiiu  & apprimc  sapientiss  mi,  & just'ss"”*- 
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Oni  ffcniis  huniamim  iii"ciiio  superavit,  et  oiniics 
Fci-3miis.it  Stellas  cxortus  ut  aitlierius  sol. 


Whose  wit  excell  d the  wits  of  men  as  far, 
As  tiie  sun  risin;.^  doth  obsciire  a star, 

Or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedocles. 


* Ut  vix  humana  vidcatur  stirpe  creatus. 


All  those  of  whom  we  read  such  Phyperbolical  eulogiums,  as  of  Aristotle, 
hat  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  '^a  miracle  of  nature,  breathing 
ibrai-ies,  as  Eimapius  of  Longinus,  lights  of  nature,  giants  for  wit,  quint- 
;ssence  of  wit,  divine  spirits,  eagles  in  the  clouds,  fallen,  from  heaven,  gods, 
jiirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators,  Nulla  feraiit  talein  secla  futura  viruin: 
monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit  and  \eaxmng,  ocearius,  phceriix, 
itlas,  monstrum,  portentum  hominis,  orbis  universi  musaeum,  xdtimus  humanoi 
laturoi  conatus,  naturce  maritus. 

merito  cui  doctior  orhis 

Suhmissis  defert  fascibus  imperiura. 


• As  yElian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  we  may  say  of  them  all,  tantum  a 
i iapientibus  abfaei'unt,  quantum  d viris  pueri,  they  were  chddren  in  respect, 

. infants,  not  eagles,  but  kites ; novices,  illiterate,  Eunuchi  sapienticB.  And 
> dthough  they  were  the  wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  he  censured 
: Alexander,  I do  them,  there  were  10,000  in  his  army  as  worthy  captains  (had 
f Aey  been  in  place  of  command),  as  valiant  as  himself there  were  myriads  of 
: lien  wiser  in  those  days,  and  yet  all  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  Lac- 
|i  ;antius,  in  his  book  of  wisdom,  proves  them  to  be  dizzards,  fools,  asses,  mad- 
\ nen,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  tenets,  and  brain-sick  positions,  that  to 
' ais  thinking  never  any  old  woman  or  sick  person  doted  worse.  ® Democritus 
took  all  from  Leucippus,  and  left  saith  he,  “ the  inheritance  of  his  folly  to 
Kpicurus,”  ^insanienti  dum  sapientice,  &c.  The  like  he  holds  of  Plato, 

' Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  making  no  difference,  “ “betwixt  them  and  beasts, 
saving  that  they  could  speak.”  ^Theodoret  in  his  tract,  De  cur.  grec.  affect. 
.manifestly  evinces  as  much  of  Socrates,  whom  though  that  Oracle  of  Apollo 
confirmed  to  be  the  wisest  man  then  living,  and  saved  him  from  plague, 
whom  2000  years  have  admired,  of  whom  some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of 
Christ,  yet  revera,  he  was  an  illiterate  idiot,  as  ^ Aristophanes  calls  him, 
iri’isor  et  ambitiosus,  as  his  master  Aristotle  terms  him,  scurra  A tticus,  as 
Zeno,  an  “enemy  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  Athseneus,  to  philosophers  and 
travellers,  an  opinionative  ass,  a caviller,  a kind  of  pedant ; for  his  manners,  as 
Theod.  Cyrensis  describes  him,  a t sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Anytus) 
iracundus  et  ebrius,  dicax,  &c.  a pot-companion,  by  Plato’s  own  confession,  a 
sturdy  drinker ; and  that  of  all  others  he  was  most  sottish,  a very  madman 
in  his  actions  and  opinions.  Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician, 
or  part  witch.  If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a great  wise  man, 
sometime  paralleled  by  Julian  the  apostate  to  Christ,  I refer  you  to  that 
learned  tract  of  Eusebius  against  Hierocles,  and  for  them  all  to  Lucian’s 
Piscator,  Icaromcnippus,  Necyomantia:  their  actions,  opinions  in  general 
were  so  prodigious,  absurd,  ridiculous,  which  they  broached  and  maintained, 
their  books  and  elaborate  treatises  were  full  of  dotage,  which  Tully  ad  Atticum 
long  since  observed,  delirantplervmq;  scriptores  in  libris  suis,  their  lives  being 
; opposite  to  their  words,  they  commended  poverty  to  others,  and  were  most 
1 covetous  themselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  persecuted  one  anothei.’ 
I with  virulent  hate  and  malice.  They  could  give  precepts  for  verse  and  prose. 


pn  ’’  Anaxagoras  oUm  mens  dictus  ab  antlquis.  n Regula  naturse,  naturaj  miraculum,  ips-i 

ijJ'  * I > hominis,  sol  scientiavum,  mare,  sojjiiia,  antistes  litorarum  is.  sapientite,  ut  Sciop])ivs 

tu.Jiu  ^ Aquila  in  nubibus,  Imperator  literatoruin,  columcn  litorarum,  abyssus  eriuiitionis, 

'JLiib.  3.  cle  sap.  c.  17.  & 20.  oninos  Fliilosophi,  aut  stulti,  aut  iiisani;  nulla  anus, 
t iinv  dellravlt.  » Democritus  a Loucippo  doctus,  luEreditatem  stultitiai  reliquit  Epic. 

* Can  interest  inter  hos  is  bostias  nisi  quod  loquantur.  de  sa.  i.  26.  c.  8. 

n ® 5' Neb.  & Ranis.  * Omnium  disciplinarum  ignarus.  t I’uliiln'm'um  adolc.sccntum 

causa  /requenter  gymnasium  obibat,  &c.  . 
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hut  not  a iiiau  of  them  (as Seneca  tells  them  home)  could  moderate  his 
affections.  Their  music  did  show  us  Jlebiles  modos,  d’c.  how  to  rise  and  fall, 
hut  they  could  not  so  contain  themselves  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a lament- 
able tone.  They  will  measure  ground  by  geometry,  set  down  limits,  divide 
and  subdivide,  but  cannot  yet  prescribe  quantum  homini  satis,  or  keep  within 
compass  of  reason  and  discretion.  They  can  square  circles,  but  understand 
not  the  state  of  their  own  souls,  describe  right  lines  and  crooked,  &c.  but 
know  not  what  is  right  in  this  life,  quid  in  vita  rectum  sit,  ignorant;  so  that 
as  he  said,  Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem.  I think  all  the 
Anticyrm  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits,  “if  these  men  now,  that  held 
‘'Xenodotus  heart.  Crates  liver,  Epictetus  lanthorn,  were  so  sottish,  and  had 
no  more  brains  than  so  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  commonalty! 
what  of  the  rest! 

Yea,  but  will  you  infer,  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be  conferred  with 
Christians,  1 Cor.  iii.  19.  “ The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God, 
earthly  and  devilish,”  as  James  calls  it,  iii.  15.  “They  were  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  full  of  darkness,”  Bom.  i.  21,  22, 
“ When  they  professed  themselves  wise,  became  fools.”  Their  witty  works 
are  admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  their  souls  are  tormented  in  hell  fire.  In 
some  sense,  Christiani  Crassiani,  Christians  are  Crassians,  and  if  compared  to 
that  wisdom,  no  better  than  fools.  Quis  est  sapiens  2 Solus  Deus,  t Pythagoras 
replies,  “ God  is  only  wise,”  Bom.  xvi.  Paul  determines  “ only  good,”  as 
Austin  well  contends,  “ and  no  man  living  can  be  justified  in  his  sight.” 
“ God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  any  did 
understand,”  Psalm  liii.  2,  3.  but  all  are  corrupt,  err.  Bom.  iii.  12,  “Xone 
doth  good,  no  not  one.”  Job  aggravates  this,  iv.  18,  “Behold  he  found  no 
stedfastness  in  his  servants,  and  laid  folly  upon  his  angels,”  19.  “How much 
more  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay!”  In  this  sense  we  are  all  fools, 
and  the  'Scripture  alone  is  arx  Minervce,  we  and  our  writings  are  shallow  and 
imperfect.  But  I do  not  so  mean;  even  in  our  ordinary  dealings  we  are  no 
better  than  fools.  “All  our  actions,”  as  Pliny  told  Trajan,  “upbraid  us  of 
folly,”  our  whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter ; we  are  not  soberly 
wise ; and  the  world  itself,  which  ought  at  least  to  be  wise  by  reason  of  his 
antiquity,  as  'Plugo  de  Prato  Elorido  will  have  it,  semper  stultizat,  is  every  day 
more  foolish  than  other ; the  more  it  is  whipped,  the  worse  it  is,  and  as  a child 
will  still  be  crowned  with  roses  and  flowers.”  We  are  apish  in  it,  asini  hipedes, 
and  every  place  is  full  inversorum  Apideiorum,  of  metamorphosed  and  two- 
legged  asses,  inversorvnn  Silenorum,  childish,  pueri  instar  himuli,  tremuld  pains 
dormientis  in  ulna.  J ovianus  Pontanus,  An  tonio  Dial,  brings  in  some  laughing 
at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason  of  his  age  was  a little  fond,  but  as  he  admonisheth 
there,  N e mirens  mi  hospes  de  hoc  sene,  marvel  not  at  him  only,  for  iota  licee 
civitas  delirat,  all  our  town  dotes  in  like  sort,  ^we  are  a company  of  fools. 
Ask  not  with  him  in  the  poet,  ^Larvce  hunc  inteinperia;  insanioeque  agitant 
senem?  What  madness  ghosts  this  old  man,  but  what  madness  ghosts  us  all! 
1 or  we  are  ad  unum  omnes,  all  mad,  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  not  once,  but 
always  so,  et  semel,  et  simul,  et  semper,  ever  and  altogether  as  bad  as  he;  and 
not  semx  his puer,  delira  anus,  but  say  it  of  us  all,  semper  puen,  young  and  old, 
all  dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca;  and  no  difference  betwixt  us  and 
children,  saving  that,  majw'a  ludimus,  et  grandioribus  p>upis,  they  play  with 
babies  of  clouts  and  such  toys,  we  sport  with  greater  baubles.  We  cannot 


o Cnr  H K,  V ’ anlmum.  « Ab  uberibns  sapientia  lactatl  caccutirc  non 

pmn  "o  t dc  Hat.  boiii.  c jnc  profuiulissimffi  Sophiaj  fodin.u. 

u HpIw  cxprobrarc  stiiltitiam  vldcntur.  « Ser.  4.  in  doml  Pal.  JIundus  qul 

!!  -1^  ^ If  9ai)iens,  semper  stultizat,  et  nullis  llagcllis  altcratur,  sed  nt  puer  vult  rosis 

lloiibus  coronal  1.  Insuiiuin  to  ouinci  uucri,  daman tque  puclla;.  llor. ' b I'lautuu  Aubular. 
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accuse  or  condemn  one  another,  being  foiilty  ourselves,  deliramenta,  loqueris, 
you  talk  idly,  or  as  **  Mitio  upbraided  Demea,  insanis,  auferte,  for  we  are  as 
mad  our  ownselves,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  Nay,  ’tis  uni- 
versally so,  ‘ Vitain  regit  fortuna^  non  sapientia. 

When  ‘‘Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a wise  man,  and  to  that 
purpose  had  consulted  with  philosophers,  poets,  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men 
were  fools;  and  though  it  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all 
companies  he  would  openly  profess  it.  When  ‘Supputius  in  Pontanus  had 
travelled  all  over  Europe  to  confer  with  a wise  man,  he  returned  at  last  without 
his  errand,  and  could  find  none.  “Cardan  concurs  with  him,  “Few  there  are 
(for  aught  I can  perceive)  well  in  their  wits.”  So  doth  “Tully,  “ I see  every- 
thing to  be  done  foolishly  and  unadvisedly.” 


Ille  sinistrorsuin,  hie  dextrorsum,  nnus  utrique  I One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall; 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus  omnes.  | ’Tis  the  same  error  that  deludes  them  all. 

"They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  Man'a  j^ap  wSj-iv  o,uoa,  not  in  the  same  kind, 
“ One  is  covetous,  a second  lascivious,  a third  ambitious,  a fourth  envious,” 
&c.  as  Damasippus  the  Stoic  hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet. 


p Desipiunt  omnes  seque  ac  tu. 


And  they  who  call  you  fool,  with  equal  claim 
May  plead  an  ample  title  to  the  name. 


TCis  an  inbred  malady  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  seminarium  stultitioi,  a 
seminary  of  folly.  “ which  if  it  be  stirred  up,  or  get  ahead,  will  run  in  infi- 
nitum, and  infinitely  varies,  as  we  ourselves  are  severally  addicted,”  saith 
^ Balthazar  Castillo : and  cannot  so  easily  be  rooted  out,  it  takes  such  fast 
hold,  as  Tully  holds,  altcB  radices  stultitice,  ''so  we  are  bred,  and  so  we  con- 
tinue. Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit,  error,  and  ignorance,  to 
which  all  others  are  reduced;  by  ignorance  we  know  not  things  necessary,  by 
error  we  know  tliem  falsely.  Ignorance  is  a privation,  error  a positive  act. 
From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  error,  heresy,  &c.  But  make  how  many 
kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide,  few  men  are  free,  or  that  do  not  impinge 
on  some  one  kind  or  other.  ^ Sic  plerunique  agitat  stultos  inscitia,  as  he  that 
examines  his  own  and  other  men’s  actions  shall  find. 

* Charon  in  Lucian,  as  he  wittily  feigns,  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to  such 
a place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at  once ; after  he  had  sufllciently 
viewed,  and  looked  about.  Mercury  would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had 
observed  : He  told  him  that  he  saw  a vast  multitude  and  a promiscuous,  their 
habitations  like  molehills,  the  men  as  emmets,  “he  could  discern  cities  like  so 
many  hives  of  bees,  wherein  every  bee  had  a sting,  and  they  did  nought  else 
but  sting  one  another,  some  domineering  like  hornets  bigger  than  the  rest, 
some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as  drones.”  Over  their  heads  were  hovering 
a confused  company  of  perturbations,  hope,  fear,  anger,  avarice,  ignorance, 
&c.,  and  a multitude  of  diseases  hanging,  which  they  still  pulled  on  their  pates. 
Some  were  brawling,  some  fighting,  riding,  running,  soUicite  amhientes,  collide 
litigantes,  for  toys  and  trifles,  and  such  momentary  things.  Their  towns  and 
provinces  mere  factions,  rich  against  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against 
artificers,  they  against  nobles,  and  so  the  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned 
them  all  for  madmen,  fools,  idiots,  asses,  0 stulti,  queenam  hcec  est  amxntm  2 
O fools,  O madmen,  he  exclaims,  insana  studio,  insoni  labores,  d'c.  Mad 
endeavours,  mad  actions,  mad,  mad,  mad,  * 0 seclum  insipiens  d infocetum, 
a giddy-headed  age.  Heraclitus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a serious  meditation 


Aflclph.  act.  5.  seen.  8.  ’Tally  Tusc.  6.  fortune,  not  wisdom,  governs  our  lives.  Plato  Apologia 
..ocratis.  Ant.  dial.  , ™Lib.  3.  do  sap.  puuci  ut  video  same  mentis  sunt.  " StultS  & incauto  omnia 
agi  vmeo.  ® insania  non  omnibus  cadem,  Erasra.  chil.  3.  cent.  10.  nemo  mortalium  qui  non  aliqua  in  ro 
dmpit,  licet  alius  alio  morbo  laboret,  hie  libidinis,  ille  avaritlse,  ambitionis,  invidioe.  p Ilor.  1.  2.  sat.  3. 
, u'f  'imico.  Est  in  unoquoq;  nostrum  seminarium  allquod  stultitice,  quod  si  quando  excltetur,  in 
innnitum  lacile  cxcrescit.  >■  Prlma(iuo  lux  vitce  pviina  erroris  erat.  • Tibullus,  stulti  prctccrsunl  dies, 
Uicii’  wits  arc  a wool-gathering.  So  fools  com.mouly  dote.  * Eial.  coittemplantcs,  Tom.  2.  ‘ Catullus. 
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of  men’s  lives,  foil  a weeping,  ami  with  continual  tears  bewailed  their  misery,- 
madness,  and  folly.  Democritus  on  the  other  side,  burst  out  a laughing,  their 
« whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous,  and  he  was  so  far  carried  with  this 
ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him  to  be  mad,  and  sent 
therefore  ambassadors  to  Hippocrates,  the  physician,  that  he  would  exercise 
liis  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large  by  Hippocrates,  in  his 
epistle  to  Damogetus,  which  because  it  is  not  impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I 
will  insert  verbatim  almost  as  it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all 
the  circumstances  belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  now  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  the  city  came 
flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  entreating  of  him,  that  he  would  do 
his  best.  After  some  little  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  fol- 
lowing him,  whom  he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs  all  alone, 
“ "sitting  upon  a stone  under  a plane  tree,  without  hose  or  shoes,  with  a book 
on  his  knees,  cutting  up  several  beasts,  and  busy  at  his  study.”  The  multi- 
tude stood  gazing  round  about  to  see  the  congress.  Hippocrates,  after  a little 
pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  whom  he  resaluted,  ashamed  almost  that  he 
could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it.  Hippocrates 
demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing : he  told  him  that  he  was  “ * busy  in 
cutting  up  several  beasts,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  madness  and  raelancholy.”^ 
Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness  and  leisure.  And 
whv,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure?  Because,  replied  Hippo- 
crates, domestic  afiairs  hinder,  necessary  to  be  done  for  ourselves,  neighbours, 
friends;  expenses,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities  which  happen;  wife, 
children,  servants,  and  such  businesses  which  deprive  us  of  our  time.  At  this 
speech  Democritus  profusely  laughed  (his  friends  and  the  people  standing  by, 

- weeping  in  the  meantime,  and  lamenting  his  madness).  Hippocrates  asked 
the  reason  why  he  laughed.  He  told  him,  at  the  vanities  and  the  fopperies  of 
the  time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all  virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  so  far  after  gold, 
liaving  no  end  of  ambition ; to  take  such  infinite  pains  for  a little  glory,  and  to 
be  favoured  of  men ; to  make  such  deep  mines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and 
many  times  to  find  nothing,  with  loss  of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Some  to 
love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be  obeyed  in  many  provinces,^  and 
yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience.  ^ Some  to  love  their  wives  dearly  at 
lirst,  and  after  a while  to  forsake  and  hate  them;  begetting  children,  witlx 
much  care  and  cost  for  their  education,  yet  when  they  grow  to  man’s  estate, 
“to  despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  world’s  mercy.  ‘^Do  not 
these  behaviours  express  their  intolerable  folly  ? When  men  live  in  peace, 
they  covet  war,  detesting  quietness,  “deposing  kings,  and  advancing  others  in 
their  stead,  murdering  some  men  to  beget  children  of  their  wives.  How  many 
strange  humours  are  in  men  ! When  they  are  poor  and  needy,  they  seelc 
riches,  and  when  they  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy  them,  but  hide  them 
under  ground,  or  else  wastefully  spend  them.  O wise  Hippocrates,  I laugh  at 
such  things  being  done,  but  much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and 
when  they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose.  There  is  no  truth  or  justice  found 
amongst  them,  for  they  daily  plead  one  against  another,  the  son  against  the 
father  and  the  mother,  brother  against  brother,  kindred  and  friends  of  the 
same  quality ; and  all  this  for  riches,  whereof  after  death  they  cannot  be  pos- 
sessors. And  yet  notwithstanding  they  will  defame  and  kill  one  another. 


acmacilcntum,prom!ss 
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•otninit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemning  God  and  men,  friends  and  country. 

' They  make  great  account  of  many  senseless  things,  esteeming  them  as  a great 
’ oai’b  of  their  treasure,  statues,  pictures,  and  such  like  movables,  dear  bought, 
i ,nd  so  cunningly  wrought,  as  nothing  but  speech  wanteth  in  them,  ®and  yet 
‘ hey  hate  living  persons  speaking  to  them.*  Others  affect  difficult  things ; 

I f they  dwell  on  firm  land  they  will  remove  to  an  island,  and  thence  to  land 
I -gain,  being  no  way  constant  to  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and 
j trength  in  wars,  and  let  themselves  be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice;  they 
i jire,  in  brief,  as  disordered  in  their  minds,  as  Thersites  was  in  his  body.  And 
I lOw,  inethinks,  O most  worthy  Hippocrates,  you  should  not  reprehend  my 
I aaughing,  perceiving  so  many  fooleries  in  men;  ^^for  no  man  will  mock  his 
[ )wn  folly,  but  that  which  he  seeth  in  a second,  and  so  they  justly  mock  one 
mother.  The  drunkard  calls  him  a glutton  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober. 

! i Many  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry ; briefly,  they  cannot  agree  in  their  ■ 
i iown  trades  and  professions,  much  less  in  their  lives  and  actions. 

I AVhen  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered,  without  premedi- 
tation, to  declare  the  world’s  vanity,  full  of  ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made 
answer,  that  necessity  compelled  men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills 
ji  ensuing  from  divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  nothing  is 
j ' 30  odious  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides,  men  cannot  foresee  future 
t events,  in  this  uncertainty  of  human  affairs ; they  would  not  so  marry,  if  they 
icould  foretel  the  causes  of  their  dislike  and  separation ; or  parents,  if  they 
kknew  the  hour  of  their  children’s  death,  so  tenderly  provide  for  them  ; or  an 
hhusbaudman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be  no  increase  ; or  a merchant 
I adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwreck ; or  be  a magistrate,  if  presently  to 
I>be  deposed.  Alas,  worthy  Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the  best, and  to  that  end 
h he  doth  it,  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion  of  laughter, 
i Democritus  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud,  perceiving  ho 
» wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand  what  he  had  said  concerning 
I perturbations  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind.  Insomuch,  that  if  men  would 
. govern  their  actions  by  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declai-e 
themselves  fools  as  now  they  do,  and  he  should  have  no  cause  of  laughter;  but 
(quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life  as  if  they  were  immortal,  and  demigods,  for 
V want  of  understanding.  It  were  enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  they  would  but 
' consider  the  mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing  being 
I firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  is  beneath;  he  that  sate  on 
' this  side  to-day,  to-morrow  is  hurled  on  the  other : and  not  considering  these 
! matters,  they  fall  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  coveting  things  of  no 
; profit,  and  thfrsting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many  calamities.  So 
' that  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  than  what  they  can  bear,  they  should  lead 
' contented  lives,  and  learning  to  know  themselves,  would  limit  their  ambition, 

■ ®they  would  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough  without  seeking  such 
? superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  nothing  with  them  but 
; grief  and  molestation.  As  a fat  body  is  more  subject  to  diseases,  so  are 
r rich  men  to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and  cross  incoiir 
' veniences.  There  are  many  that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to  others 
» by  bad  conversation,  and  therefore  overthrow  themselves  in  the  same 
' manner  through  their  own  fault,  not  foreseeing  dangers  manifest.  Those 
' are  things  (0  more  than  mad,  quoth  he)  that  give  me  matter  of  laughter, 
by  suflering  the  pains  of  your  impieties,  as  your  avarice,  envy,  malice, 

: enormous  villanies,  mutinies,  unsatiable  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other 

"“Tdola  inanimata  amant,  animata  ofllo  hatent,  sic  pontiflcii.  Credo  eqnidem  vivos  ducent  c marmoro 
- stultitiam  pcrapicit  nemo,  sed  alter  alterum  deridet.  BOcnique  sit  Unis  querendl, 

cumque  liaDcas  plus,  pauperiem  metuas  minus,  & flnirc  laboi’cm  incipins,  partis  quod  avcbiis,  utcro.  llor. 
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incurable  vices;  besides  your  "dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  bearing  deadly 
hatred  one  to  the  other,  and  yet  sliadowing  it  with  a good  face,  flying  out  into 
all  filthy  lusts,  and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both  of  nature  and  civility. 
Many  things  wliich  they  liave  left  off,  after  a while  they  fall  to  again,  hus- 
bandry, navigation ; and  leave  again,  fickle  and  inconstant  as  they  are, 
AVlien  they  are  young,  they  would  be  old;  and  old,  young,  ‘Princes  commend 
a private  life;  private  men  itch  after  honour:  a magistrate  commends  a quiet 
life ; a quiet  man  would  be  in  his  office,  and  obeyed  as  he  is  : and  what  is  the 
cause  of  all  this,  but  that  they  know  not  themselves?  Some  delight  to  destroy, 
j one  to  build,  another  to  spoil  one  country  to  enrich  another  and  himself 
"In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  in  whom  is  no  judgment  or  counsel, 
and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that  beasts  are  better  than  they,  as  being  con- 
tented with  nature,  ‘ When  shall  you  see  a lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  a 
bull  contend  for  better  pasture?  When  a boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks  what  will 
serve  him,  and  no  more  ; and  when  his  belly  is  full,  ceaseth  to  eat : but  men 
are  immoderate  in  both,  as  in  lust — they  covet  carnal  coj)ulation  at  set  times ; men 
always,  ruinating  thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.  And  doth  it  not  de- 
serve laughter  to  see  an  amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a wench ; weep,  howl 
for  a mis-shapen  slut,  a dowdy  sometimes,  that  might  have  his  choice  of  the 
finest  beauties?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  in  physic?  I do  anatomise  and  cut. 
up  these  poor  beasts,  ™to  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and  follies,  yet  such 
l)roof  were  better  made  on  man’s  body,  if  my  kind  nature  would  endure  it ; 
"who  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  is  most  miserable,  weak,  and  sickly;  when  he 
sucks  he  is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great  practiseth  unhappiness 
■"  and  is  sturdy,  and  when  old,  a child  again,  and  repenteth  him  of  his  life 
past.  And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that  brought  books,  he  fell  to  it 
again,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid.  To  prove  my  former  speeches, 
look  into  courts,  or  private  houses.  ^ J udges  give  judgment  according  to  their 
own  advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  innocents  to  please  others, 
notaries  alter  senteiices,  and  for  money  lose  their  deeds.  Some  make  false 
monies ; others  counterfeit  false  weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  cor- 
rupt their  own  sisters;  others  make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming  men 
of  good  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious.  Some  rob  one,  some 
another:  ^magistrates  make  laws  against  thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves 
themselves.  Some  kill  themselves,  others  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires. 
Some  dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast  and  banquet,  whilst  others  sigh,  languish, 
mourn  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  clothes.  '‘Some  prank  up 
their  bodies,  and  have  their  minds  full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about 
*to  bear  false  witness,  and  say  anything  for  money;  and  though  judges  know 
of  it,  yet  for  a bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false  contracts  to  prevail 
against  equity.  Women  are  all  day  a dressing,  to  pleasure  other  men  abroad, 
and  go  like  sluts  at  home,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands  whom 
they  should.  Seeing  men  are  so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should 
not  I laugh  at  those  to  whom  ‘folly  seems  wisdom,  will  not  be  cured,  and 
perceive  it  not? 

It  grew  late;  Hippocrates  left  him;r  and  no  sooner  was  he  come  away,  but 


« sub  pectore  vulpem.  Et  cum  vulpc  positus  pariter  vulpinarier.  Cretizaudum 

Hr,.  i 1 V quiim  sibi  sorteiii,  Seu  ratio  dedcrit,  scu sora objecerit, ilia  con- 

tentua  vivat,  &c.,  Uor.  _ Diruit,  asdificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotuudis.  Trajanua  poutem  atruxit  super  Danu- 

AdHauus  stutim  demolivit.  k QuS  quid  in  rc  ab  infantibus  differunt,  quibua 
inens_<fc  seusus  ame  i atioiic  meat,  quicquid  seso  his  offert  volupo  eat  ? ' Idem  Pint.  Ut  insanise  cauaain 

disquiram  bruta  macto  k,  seco,  cum  hoc  potius  in  hominibus  investigandum  esset.  “Totus  a nativitate 
morbus  est  In  vigore  funbundua,  quum  dccrescit  insanabilis.  i>  Cyprian,  ad  Donatum.  Qui  sed  t 
mmina  judicatunis,  &c.  fu  pcssiinus  omnium  latro  cs,  as  a thief  told  Alexander  in  Curtius.  Damimt 

Cyprian.  r y ultas  magna  cura,  magiia  animi  iucuria.  Am.  Marcel. 

Horrenda  res  cs^  vix  duo  verba  sine  mcndaclo  proferuntur : & quamvia  solenniter  homines  ad  veritatein 
dicendam  invitentur,  pejerare  tamen  non  dubitant,  ut  ex  decern  testibua  vix  unua  verum  dicat.  Calv.  in 
fl  John,  Serm.  1.  ‘Sapicntlam  msaniam  esse  dicunt. 
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,11  tlic  citizens  canio  about  flocking,  to  know  bow  be  liked  liim.  He  told  tbein 
11  briefj  that  notwithstanding  those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet, 
the  world  had  not  a wiser,  a more  learned,  a more  honest  man,  and  they 
• vei’e  much  deceived  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time,  and  this  was  the  cause 
;>f  his  laughter:  and  good  cause  he  had. 

^ Olim  jure  quidem,  nunc  plus  Democrite  ride; 

Quin  rides  ? vita  iitec  nunc  mage  ridicula  cst. 

Democritus  did  well  to  laugh  of  old, 

Good  cause  he  had,  hut  now  much  more ; 

This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 
Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before. 


I 

) 


N'lTever  so  much  cause  of  laughter  as  now,  never  so  many  fools  and  madmen. 
iTis  not  one  '^Democritus -will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in  these  days ; we  have  now 
bleed  of  a “ Democritus  to  laugh  at  Democritus;”  one  jester  to  flout  at  another, 
' one  fool  to  flare  at  another:  a great  stentorian  Democritus,  as  big  as  that 
lHhodian  Colossus.  For  now,  as  ^Salisburiensis  said  in  his  time,  totus  inun- 
■ las  hist  Aonem  agit,  the  whole  world  plays  the  fool ; we  have  a new  theatre,  a 
acw  scene,  a new  comedy  of  errors,  a new  company  of  personate  actors, 
oolupicB  sacra  (as  Calcagninus  willingly  feigns  in  his  Apologues)  are  celebrated 
;dl  the  world  over,*  where  all  the  actors  were  madmen  and  fools,  and  every 
Hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which  came  next.  He  that  was  a mariner 
oo-day,  is  an  apothecary  to-morrow;  a smith  one  while,  a philosopher  another, 
n his  volupice  ludis;  a king  now  with  his  crown,  robes,  sceptre,  attendants, 
Dy  and  by  drove  a loaded  ass  before  him  like  a carter,  &c.  If  Democritus 
1 ^ere  alive  now,  he  should  see  strange  alterations,  a new  company  of  counterfeit 
vizards,  whifflers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets,  outsides, 
fantastic  shadows,  gulls,  monsters,  giddy-heads,  butterflies.  And  so  many 
lof  them  are  indeed  (^if  all  be  true  that  I have  read).  For  when  Jupiter  and 
Juno’s  wedding  was  solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast, 
and  many  noble  men  besides:  Amongst  the  rest  came  Crysalus,  a Persian 
prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  in  gay  robes,  with  a majestical 
presence,  but  otherwise  an  ass.  The  gods  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and 
state,  rose  up  to  give  him  place,  ex  habitu  hominem  onetientes;  '‘but  Jupiter 
H perceiving  what  he  was,  a light,  fantastic,  idle  fellow,  turned  him  and  his 
proud  followers  into  butterflies : and  so  they  continue  still  (for  aught  I know 
to  the  contrary)  roving  about  in  pied  coats,  and  are  called  chrysalides  by  the 
wiser  sort  of  men:  that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flics,  and  things  of  no 
worth.  Multitudes  of  such,  &c. 


“ ubique  invenies 

Stultos  avaros,  sycophantas  prodigos.”t 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity,  should  Democritus 
observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could  get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see  fashions, 
as  Charon  did  in  Lucian  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia  Feelix  : 
sure  I think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing.  ‘"Si/oret  in 
ierris  rideret  Democritus,  sen,  &c. 

A satirical  Eomanin  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and  madness  were  all 
at  full  sea,  ^Oinne  in  prcecijnti  vitium  stetit. 


* Siquidem  sapientioB  suro  admiratione  me  complevit,  offendi  sapientissimum  virum,  qul  salvos  potost 
omnes  homines  reddere.  v k orujc.  cpig.  Plures  Democriti  nunc  non  sufficiunt,  opus  Democrito  qui 

lib.  3.  Cap.  8 6 Petron.  * Ubi  omnes  delirabant,  omnes 
t I^'^osoP^us;  hodic  faber,  eras  pharmacopeia;  hie  modo  rcgein  agebat  multo 

A V ^ nunc  vili  annetus  ccnticulo,  asinum  clitcllarium  iinpclllt.  y Culciig- 

r wiii  manlcato  poplo  & tiara  conspicuus,  levis  iilioquin  & nullius 

nnnnm  “ ingi-edienti  ossurgunt  dii,  &c..  « Sed  hominis  levitatem  Jupiter  pcrspiciens,  at 

vnrnn?  pi’otuiusq ; vcstis  ilia  manicata  in  alas  versa  cst,  & mortalcs  indo  Chrysalides 

i 7uv  b covetous  fools  and  prodigal  sycophants  everywhere. 
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* Josephus  the  liistorlan  taxeth  his  countrymen  Jesvs  for  bragging  of  their 
vices,  publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they  did  contend  amongst  themselves 
who  should  bo  most  notorious  in  villanies;  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness, 
far  beyond  tliem, 

“ ' jrox  daturl  prngeniem  vitiosiorem,’’ 

And  yet  with  crimes  to  ns  unknown,  • 

Our  sons  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own, 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be  worse.  ’Tis  not 
to  be  denied,  the  world  alters  every  day,  Ruunt  urhes,  regna  transferuntur,  &c. 
variantur  habitus,  leges  innovantur,  as  ‘^Petrarch  observes,  we  change  language, 
habits,  laws,  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  the  symptoms 
of  folly  and  madness,  they  are  still  the  same.  And  as  a river,  we  see,  keeps 
the  like  name  and  place,  but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  t Labitur  et  lahetur 
in  omne  voluhilis  cevum;  our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and 
ever  will  be;  look  how  nightingales  sang  of  old,  cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed, 
sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped,  dogs  barked,  so  they  do  still : we  keep  our 
madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,  nee  dum  finitus  Orestes;  we  are  of  the  same 
humours  and  inclinations  as  our  predecessors  were ; you  shall  find  us  all  alike, 
much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons,  et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascuntur  ah  illis.  And 
so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.  But  to  speak  of  times  present. 

If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  superstition  of  our 
age,  our  ®religious  madness,  as  * Meteran  calls  it,  Religiosam  insaniam,  so  many 
professed  Christians,  yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ;  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so 
much  science,  so  little  conscience ; so  much  knowledge,  so  many  preachers,  so 
little  practice ; such  variety  of  sects,  such  have  and  hold  of  all  sides,:}: 

ohvia  signis  Signa,  &c.,  such  absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  cere-  jj 

monies:  If  he  should  meet  a ^Capuchin,  a Franciscan,  a Pharisaical  Jesuit,  ^ 
a man-serpent,  a shave-crowned  Monk  in  his  robes,  a begging  Friar,  or  see  fi' 
their  three-crowned  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope,  poor  Peter’s  successor,  sermts  r 
servorum  Dei,  to  depose  kings  with  his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperors’  necks,  make  ? 
them  stand  barefoot  and  bare-legged  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and  stirrup,  j 
&c.  (O  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this!)  If  he  should  observe  | 
a ‘’Prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those  Bed-cap  Cardinals,  i 
poor  parish  priests  of  old,  now  Princes’  companions;  what  would  he  say?  | 
Coelum  ipsum  petitur  stultitia.  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgi'ims 
going  barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  our  lady  of  Lauretto,  Pome,  S.  lago,  S.  Thomas’ 
Shrine,  to  creep  to  those  counterfeit  and  maggot-eaten  reliques;  had  he  been 
present  at  a mass,  and  seen  such  kissing  of  Paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes^  duck-  ^ 
ings,  their  several  attires  and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  ‘indulgences,  * 
pardons,  vigils,  fasting,  feasts,  crossing,  kjiocking,  kneeling  at  Ave-Marias,  1 

bells,  with  many  such; -jucunda  rudi  spectaeula  plehis,  ‘Spraying  in  gib-  ^ 

berish,  and  mumbling  of  beads.  Had  he  heard  an  old  woman  say  her  prayers  ip 
in  Latin,  their  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  and  going  a procession, 

“§ incedunt  monachornm  affrninamille;  ,‘  .j 

Quid  memorem  vexilla,  cruces,  idolaque  culta,  &c.”  ' 

Their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beans,  exorcisms,  pictures,  curious  crosses, 
fables, ^and  baubles.  Had  he  read  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Turks’  Alcoran,  or 
Jews’  Talmud,  the  Babbins’  Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought?  How 


Dc  bedo  Jud.  1.  8.  c.  11.  Iniquitates  restrae  neminem  latent,  inqne  dies  singtilos  certamcn  habetis  quis 
pejor  sit.  Jlor.  ^ t Hoi’-  ® Superstiiio  est  insanus  error.  ‘‘Lib.  8.  hist. 

■ ■ s * Father  Angelo,  the  Duke  of  Joyeux,  going  barefoot  over  the  Alps  to  Home,  &c. 

Si  cui  intucri  vacet  qiiffi  patiuntur  superstitiosl,  invenies  tarn  indecora  hohestis,  tarn  inhgna  liberis,  tarn 
dissimilia  sanis,  ut  nemo  dubitaturus  furore  cos,  si  cum  paucioribus  fureront.  Senec.  * Quid  dicam 
de  eorum  indulgentiis,  obl^atlonibus,  votis,  solutlonibus,  jejunils,  coenobiis,  somniis,  horis,  organis,  canfi- 
Icnis,  campanis,  siinulachris,  missis,  purgatoriis,  mitris,  breviariis,  bullis,  liistralibus,  aquis,  rasiiris, 
unctionibiis,  candelis,  calicibiif^  crucibus,  piappis,  cercis,  thuribulis,  Incantationibiis,  cxorcisinis,  sputis, 
Icgendis,  &c.  Baleus  de  actis  Horn.  1 ont.  I’lcasing  spectacles  to  the  ignorant  poor.  § Tli.  Neageo.^. 
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ost  thou  think  he  might  have  been  afFccted'?  Had  he  more  i)ariicalarly 
xamined  a Jesuit’s  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have  seen  an  hypocrite 
rofess  poverty,  ‘and  yet  possess  more  goods  and  lands  than  many  princes,  to 
,ave  infinite  treasures  and  revenues;  teach  others  to  fast,  and  play  the  gluttons 
lemselves;  like  the  watermen  that  row  one  way  and  look  another.  “ Yow  vir- 
linity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a notorious  bawd,  and  famous  fornicator, 
..sciviim  pecus,  a very  goat.  Monks  by  profession,”  such  as  give  over  the 
. orld  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a Machiavelian  rout  "interested  in  all 
lanner  of  state:  holy  men,  peace  makers,  and  yet  composed  of  envy,  lust 
.nbition,  hatred,  and  malice;  fire-brands,  adulta  patrice  pestis,  traitors,  as- 
,|idssinats,  hdc  itur  ad  a^stra,  and  this  is  to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for 
lemselves  and  others.  Had  he  seen  on  the  adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice 
id  curious  schismatics  in  another  extreme,  abhor  all  ceremonies,  and  rather 
>.se  their  lives  and  livings,  than  do  or  admit  anything  Papists  have  formerly 
though  in  things  indifferent,  (they  alone  are  the  true  Church,  sal  terrce, 
iJLTa  sint  omnium  hisulsissimi).  Formalists,  out  of  fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so 
lany  weather- cocks  turn  round,  a rout  of  temporisers,  ready  to  embrace  and 
. laintain  all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed  in  hope  of  preferment : another 
■Epicurean  company,  lying  at  lurch  like  so  many  vultures,  watchiug  for  a 
■rey  of  Church  goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  downfal  of  any:  as  ^ Lucian 
^aid  in  like  case,  what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have  done,  had  he 
een  spectator  of  these  things? 

Or  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so  many  sheep  one 
f f their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  the  gap,  some  for  zeal,  some  for  fear, 
’.wo  se  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  to  credit  all,  examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready 
o die  before  they  will  adjure  any  of  those  ceremonies  to  which  they  have 
' leen  accustomed?  others  out  of  hypocrisy  frequent  sermons,  knock  their  breasts, 

. urn  up  their  eyes,  pretend  zeal,  desire  reformation,  and  yet  professed  usurers, 
V papers,  monsters  of  men,  harpies,  devils  in  their  lives,  to  express  nothing  less, 
What  would  he  have  said  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many  bloody  battles,  so 
nany  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams  of  blood  able  to  turn  mills : unius 
b noocam  furicvsque,  or  to  make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just  cause, 
' *for  vain  titles  (saith  Austin),  precedency,  some  wench,  or  such  like  toy,  or 
)ut  of  desire  of  domineering,  vain  glory,  malice,  revenge,  folly,  madness,” 
: goodly  causes  all,  ob  quas  universus  orbis  bsllis  et  ccedibus  misceatur^  whilst 
i ' I .tatesmen  themselves  in  the  mean  time  are  secure  at  home,  pampered  with  all 
ii  tlelights  and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and  follow  their  lusts,  not  considering 
“what  intolerable  misery  poor  soldiers  endure,  their  often  wounds,  hunger, 
I hirst,  &c.,  the  lamentable  cares,  toiments,  calamities,  and  oppressions  that 
accompany  such  proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take  no  notice  of  it.  So  wars 
tire  begun,  by  the  persuasion  of  a few  debauched,  hair-brain,  poor,  dissolute, 
lungry  captains,  parasitical  fawners,  unquiet  Hotspurs,  restless  innovators, 
green  heads,  to  satisfy  one  man’s  private  spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  &c. ; 
eales  rapiu/nt  scelerata  in  prcelia  cattsce.  Dios  hominmn,  proper  men,  well 
nroportioned,  carefully  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and  mind,  sound,  led 
^ike  so  many  beasts  to  the  slaughter  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and 
;:\dl  strength,  without  all  remorse  and  pity,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as 
io  many  sheep,  for  devils’  food,  40,000  at  once.  At  once,  said  I,  that  were 
tolerable,  but  these  wars  last  always,  and  for  many  ages;  nothing  so  familiar 

* T)mn  simulant  ^emer(%  acquisivernnt  sibi  30  nnnorum  spatio  bis  centena  millialibrarum  annua  Arnold. 
Onum  Interdiu  <lc  virtutc  loquuti  sunt,  sero  in  latibulis  dunes  agitant  laboro  nocturno,  Agrypi'a. 
■>1  11m.  Hi.  13.  But  they  shall  prevail  no  longer,  their  madness  shall  be  known  to  all  men.  “ Benignitatis 
nrms  solebat  esse,  nunc  litium  ofilcina  curia  lloinana.  Budoeus.  p Quid  tibi  videtur  facturus  Democritus 
hyum  spectator  contigi.sset?  ♦Ob  inanes  ditionum  titulos,  ob  prcreptum  locum,  ob  intcrceptam 

mulierculam,  vel  quod  e stultitia  natum,  vel  e maliti.a,  quod  cupido  domiuaudl,  libido  noceudi,  &c.  a UeU 
lum  rcm  plane  belluae  nam  vocat  Moms.  Utop.  lib.  2. 
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as  this  hacking  ami  licvving,  massacres,  murders,  desolations — vjmio  cadum 
clangore  remugit,  tliey  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure,  so  that  they  may 
enrich  themselves  for  the  present;  they  will  so  long  blow  the  coals  of  con- 
tention, till  all  the  world  be  consumed  with  fire.  The  siege  of  Troy  lasted 
ten  years,  eight  months,  there  died  870,000  Grecians,  070,000  Trojans,  at  the 
taking  of  the  city,  and  after  were  slain  276,000  men,  women,  and  children 
of  all  sorts.  Csesar  killed  a million,  ’'Mahomet  the  second  Turk,  300,000 
persons;  Sicinius  Dentatus  fought  in  a hundred  battles,  eight  times  in  single 
combat  he  overcame,  had  forty  wounds  before,  was  rewarded  with  140  crowns, 
triumphed  nine  times  for  bis  good  service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds; 
ScjBva,  the  Centurion,  I know  not  how  many;  every  nation  had  their 
Hectors,  Scipio^,  Caesars,  and  Alexanders!  Our  ^Edward  the  Fourth  was  in 
26  battles  afoot:  and  as  they  do  all,  he  glories  in  it,  ’tis  related  to  his  honour. 
At  the  siege  of  Hierusalem,  1,100,000  died  with  sword  and  famine.  At  the 
battle  of  Cannas,  70,000  men  were  slain,  as  * Polybius  records,  and  as  many 
at  Battle  Abbey  with  us ; and  ’tis  no  news  to  fight  from  sun  to  sun,  as  they 
did,  as  Constantine  and  Licinius,  &c.  At  the  siege  of  Ostend  (the  devil’s 
academy)  a poor  town  in  respect,  a small  fort,  but  a great  grave,  120,000 
men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns,  dorpes,  and  hospitals  full  of  maimed 
soldiers;  there  were  engines,  fire- works,  and  whatsoever  the  devil  could 
invent  to  do  mischief  with  2,500,000  iron  bullets  shot  of  40  pounds  weight, 
three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed.  “*Who  (saith  mine  author)  can 
be  sufficiently  amazed  at  their  flinty  hearts,  obstinacy,  fury,  blindness,  who 
without  any  likelihood  of  good  success,  hazard  poor  soldiers,  and  lead  them 
Vvdthout  pity  to  the  slaughter,  which  may  justly  be  called  the  rage  of  furious 
beasts,  that  run  without  reason  upon  their  own  deaths fquis  malus  genius, 
qacB  furia,  quee  pestis,  &c.;  what  plague,  what  fury  brought  so  devilish,  so 
brutish  a thing  as  war  first  into  men’s  minds'?  Who  made  so  soft  and  peace- 
able a creature,  born  to  love,  mercy,  meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage  like  beasts, 
and  run  on  to  their  own  destruction  ? how  may  nature  expostulate  with  man- 
kind, Ego  te  dimnum  animal  finxi,  &c.  ? I made  thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a 
divine  creature:  how  may  God  expostulate,  and  all  good  men?  yet,  horum 
facta  (as  :j:one  condoles)  tantum  admirantur,  et  heroum  numero  hdbent:  these 
are  the  brave  spirits,  the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired  alone,  triumph 
alone,  have  statues,  crowns,  pyramids,  obelisks  to  their  eternal  fame,  that  im- 
mortal genius  attends  on  them,  hde  itur  ad  astra.  When  Khodes  was  besieged, 
'^fosscB  urbis  cadaveribus  repletce  sunt,  the  ditches  were  full  of  dead  carcasses : 
and  as  when  the  said  Solyman,  great  Turk,  beleaguered  Vienna,  they  lay 
level  with  the  top  of  the  walls.  This  they  make  a sport  of,  and  will  do  it 
to  their  friends  and  confederates,  against  oaths,  vows,  promises,  by  treachery 

or  otherwise;  dolus  an  virtus?  quis  in  hosts  requirat ? leagues  and 

laws  of  arms,  (f  silent  leges  inter  arma,)  for  their  advantage,  omnia  jura,  divina, 
humana,  procidcata  plerumque  sunt;  God’s  and  men’s  laws  are  trampled 
under  foot,  the  sword  alone  determines  all;  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  spleen, 
they  care  not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do,  ^Rara  Jides,  probitasque  viris  qui 
castra  sequuntur.  Nothing  so  common  as  to  have  “father  fight  against  the 
son,  brother  against  brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom  against  king- 
dom, province  against  jnovince,  Christians  against  Christians:”  a quibus  ncc 
unquam  cogitations  fuerunt  lcBsi,  oi  whom  they  never  had  offence  in  thought, 


, Crotens.  r Jovius  vit.  cjus.  •Coniineua.  • LH'.  3. 

Hist,  of  tho  siege  ot  Ostend,  fol.  23.  Erasmus  do  bello.  Ut  iilacidum  illud  animal  benevoientias 

et  perniciem.  IRich.  Dinotli.  preefat.  Uebi  C.vihs  j'al. 


Tiatum  tara  ferina  vecorclia  m mutuam  ruerct  perniciem.  IRich.  Dinotli.  preefat. 

4 m ^ jnstitia  propria  belloriim  negotia.  Tertul.  y Tally.  * Lucan. 

In  nliuTTi,  arnni3  in  amnein,  ainicns  in  amicum,  ik.c,  Keglo  cum  regione,  i*cgnum  regno  colllditur 
populo  in  mutuam  perniciem,  bcUuurum  instar  sanguinolcntc  ruentium. 


rater 
PopuUia 
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ord  or  deed.  Infinite  treasures  consumed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  cities 
acked  and  ruinated,  quodque  animus  meminisse  horret,  goodly  countries 
epopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants  expelled,  trade  and  traffic 
ecayed,  maids  deflowered,  Virgines  nondum  thalamis  jugatcB,  el  comis  nondum 
osiiis  epheebi;  chaste  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  Concubitum  mox 
)gar  pati  qjus,  qui  interemit  llectorem,  they  shall  be  compelled  peradventure 
) lie  with  them  that  erst  killed  their  husbands  : to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound, 
;j);'rds,  servants,  eodem  ojnnes  incommodo  macti,  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &c. 
’-'t  quicquid  gaudens  scelere  animus  audet,  et  perversa  mens,  saith  Cyprian,  and 
hatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischief,  hell  itself,  the  devil,  *’fury  and  rage 
m invent  to  their  o^vn  ruin  and  destruction;  so  abominable  a thing  is  ‘'war, 
5 Gerbelius  concludes,  adeo  feeda  et  abominanda  o'es  est  bellum,  ex  quo  hominum 
^.edeSj  vastationes,  d'c.,  the  scourge  of  God,  cause,  effect,  fruit  and  punishment 
sin,  and  not  tonsura  humani  generis,  as  Tertullian  calls  it,  but  ruina.  Had 
)emocritus  been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars  in  France,  those  abominable 
heUaquematribus  detestata,  “ ^ where,  in  less  than  ten  years,  ten  thou- 


.-'•ars- 


and  men  were  consumed,  saith  Collignius,  20  thousand  churches  overthrown; 
ay,  the  whole  kingdom  subverted  (as  ° Hichard  Dinoth  adds).  So  many 
lyriads  of  the  commons  were  butchered  up,  with  sword,  famine,  war,  tanto 
dio  utrinque  ut  barbari  ad  abhorrendam  lamienam  obstupescerent,  wuth  such 
sral  hatred,  the  world  was  amazed  at  it : or  at  our  late  Pharsalian  fields  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  a hun- 
:.red  thousand  men  slain,  tone  writes;  ^another,  ten  thousand  families  were 
noted  out,  “ That  no  man  can  but  marvel,  saith  Comineus,  at  that  barbarous 
mmanity,  feral  madness,  committed  betwixt  men  of  the  same  nation,  lan- 
guage, and  religion.”  ^ Quis  furor,  0 civesi  “ Why  do  the  Gentiles  so  furi- 
ously rage,”  saith  the  Prophet  David,  Psal.  ii.  1.  But  we  may  ask,  why  do 
: ohe  Christians  so  furiously  rage?  ^Arma  volunt,  quare  poscunt,  rapiunt- 
jue  juventusV'  "Unfit  for  Gentiles,  much  less  for  us  so  to  tyrannize,  as  the 
Spaniard  in  the  West  Indies,  that  killed  up  in  42  years  (if  we  may  believe 
Bartholomseus  ^ Casa,  their  own  bishop)  12  millions  of  men,  with  stupend  and 
exquisite  torments ; neither  should  I lie  (said  he)  if  I said  50  millions.  I omit 
those  French  massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  rthe  Duke  of  Alva’s  tyrannies, 
our  gunpowder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  fury,  as  ’‘'one  calls  it,  the  SiDanish 

inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  those  ten  persecutions,’ scevit  toto  Mars 

impius  orbe.  Is  not  this  ^mundus  funosus,  a mad  world,  as  he  terms  it, 
insanum  bellum?  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  §Scaliger  concludes,  qui  in 
preelio  acerbd  morte,  insanice  sues  memoriam  pro  perpetuo  teste  relinquunt 
posteritati;  which  leave  so  frequent  battles,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their 
madness  to  all  succeeding  ages'?  Would  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  our 
Democritus  to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone,  and 
weep  with  “ Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl,  ‘’roar,  and  tear  his  hair  in  commisera- 
tion, stand  amazed ; or  as  the  poets  feign,  that  Niobe  was  for  grief  quite 
stupified,  and  turned  to  a stone'?  I have  not  yet  said  the  worst,  that  which 
is  more  absurd  and  ^mad,  in  their  tumults,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust  wars, 
'^quod  stulte  suseijntur,  impie  geritur,  miserc  Jhiitur.  Such  wars  I mean ; for 


declam.  ^ Ira  cnim  ct  furor  Cellonac  consultores,  &c.,  dementes  sacerdotes  sunt.  « Eellum 
^'(1 ^ 1 ^ scelera  furor  immissus.  <i  Gallorum  decics  centum  millia  ceciderunt-  Ecclcsiarum 

rptrnnm  ® excl.sa.  « Belli  civilis  Gal.  1.  1 hoc  ferali  hello  et  cmdibus  omnia  repleverunt,  et 

nerlerunt  * V"”?  pene  cverterunt,  plebis  tot  myriades  gladio,  hello,  fame  miserabiliter 

.biiramiiiRnTiinm  ^Oomineus.  Ut  nullus  non  e.xeeretur  et  admiretur  crudelitatem,  et  bar- 

r l.ucan  inter  homines  eodem  sub  coelo  natos,  ejnsdem  lingure,  sanguinis,  religionis,  exercebatur. 

licnsiuR  Anafrio  1 , ‘.”‘®'inp  of  Cuseo,  an  eye-witness.  ‘ Bead  Meleran  of  his  stupend  cruelties. 

Ouilobeiiriciia  i Virg.  Georg.  “ Impious  war  rages  throughout  tiic  whole  world.”  ">  jansenius 

ri.lfat  bemoer  11,^  fiyiosus,  inscriptio  libri.  § Excrcitat.  2.00.  serin.  4.  » Klcat  neraclitns  an 

.aniiis.  a Erasmus  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  stupent.  i>  Anna  amens  capio,  nec  sat  rationis  in 


so 
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all  are  not  to  be  condemiietl,  as  those  fantastical  anabaptists  vainly  conceive. 

Our  Christian  taetics  are  all  out  as  necessary  as  the  Homan  acies,  or  Grecian 
phalanx;  to  be  a soldier  is  a most  noble  and  honourable  profession  (as  the 
world  is),  not  to  be  spared,  they  are  our  best  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  I do 
therefore  acknowledge  that  of  *Tully  to  be  most  true,  “All  our  civil  affairs, 
all  our  studies,  all  our  pleading,  industry,  and  commendation  lies  under  the 
protection  of  warlike  virtues,  and  whensoever  there  is  any  suspicion  of  tumult, 
all  our  arts  cease;”  wars  are  most  behoveful,  et  hellatores  agricolis  civitati  sunt 
utiliores,as  tTyrius  defends:  and  valour  is  muck  to  be  commended  in  a wise 
man;  but  they  mistake  most  part,  auferre,trucidare,  rapere,falsis  nominihus 
mrtutem  vacant,  &c.  (’Twas  Galgacus’  observation  in  Tacitus)  they  term  theft, 
murder,  and  rapine,  virtue,  by  a wrong  name,  rapes,  slaughters,  massacres, 

&c.  jocus  et  Indus,  are  pretty  pastimes,  as  Ludovicus  Vives  notes.  ““They 
commonly  call  the  most  hair-brain  blood-suckers,  strongest  thieves,  the  most 
desperate  villains,  treacherous  rogues,  inhuman  murderers,  rash,  cruel  and 
dissolute  caitiffs,  courageous  and  generous  spirits,  heroical  and  v,^orthy  cap- 
tains, ^ brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and  renowned  soldiers,  possessed  with  a 
brute  persuasion  of  false  honour,”  as  Pontus  Huter  in  his  Burgundian  history 
complains.  By  means  of  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many  volunta- 
ries offer  themselves,  leaving  their  sweet  wives,  children,  friends,  for  sixpence 
(if  they  can  get  it)  a day,  prostitute  their  lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon 
breaches,  lie  sentinel,  perdue,  give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the 
battle,  marching  bravely  on,  with  a cheerful  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  such  ^ 

vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  streaming  in  the  air,  glittering  armoui-s,  i, 

motions  of  plumes,  woods  of  pikes,  and  swords,  variety  of  colours,  cost  and  \ 

magnificence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victors  to  the  Capitol,  and  with 
such  pomp,  as  when  Darius’  army  marched  to  meet  Alexander  at  Issus.  Void 
of  all  fear  they  run  into  imminent  dangers,  cannon’s  mouth,  &c.,  ut  vuln&rihus 
suis  ferrum  hostium  saith  ®Barletius,  to  get  a name  of  valour,  honour 

and  applause,  which  lasts  not  neither,  for  it  is  but  a mere  flash  this  fame,  and 
like  a rose,  intra  diem  unum  extinguitur,  ’tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  15,000 
proletaries  slain  in  a battle,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone, 
the  General  perhaps,  and  after  a while  his  and  their  names  ai-e  likewise  blot- 
ted out,  the  whole  battle  itself  is  forgotten.  Those  Grecian  orators,  summa  vi 
ingenii  et  eloquentice,  set  out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  Theremopylce,  Sola- 
mis,  Marathon,  Micale,  Mantinea,  Gheroncea,  Platcea.  The  Homans  record 
their  battle  at  Gannas,  and  Pharsalian  fields,  but  they  do  but  record,  and  we 
scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet  this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire 
of  immortality  by  this  means,  pride  and  vain-glory  spur  them  on  many  times 
rashly  and  unadvisedly,  to  make  away  themselves  and  multitudes  of  others. 
Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer, 
he  is  admired  by  some  for  it,  animosa  vox  videtur,  et  regia,  ’twas  spoken  like  a 
Prince;  but  as  wise  Seneca  censures  him,  ’twas  vox  iniquissima  et  stultissima, 
’twas  spoken  like  a Bedlam  fool;  and  that  sentence  which  the  same  “Seneca 
appropriates  to  his  father  Philip  and  him,  I apply  to  them  all,  minores 
faere  pestes  moi'talium  quam  inundatio,  qudm  conjiagratio,  qiiibus,  &c.  they  did 
as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men  as  fire  and  water,  those  merciless  elements 
vdmn  they  rage.  ^ Which  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented,  they  persuade  them  this 


* Pro  Murena.  Omnes  urbanro  res,  omnia  studia,  omnis  forensis  laus  et  industria  latct  in  tutcla  et  praesidio 
bcllicaj  'vii  tutis,  et  simul  atque  increpuit  suspicio  tumultQs  artes  illico  nostree  eonticescunt. 
n Crudelissimos  sffivissimoBque  latrones,  fortissimos  liaberi  pi'opugnatores,  fidissimos  dnccs  habent,  bruta 
pcr»U!isione  donati.  Lobanus  Hessus.  Quibus  omnis  in  arniis  vita  placet,  non  ulla  jurat  nisi  mortc, 

ncc  ullain  esse  putant  vitam,  quae  non  assueverit  annis.  «Lib.  10.  vit.  Scanperbeg.  ‘i  Xulh  beatiorcs 
habiti,  quam  qui  in  proeliis  cecidissent.  Prisonius  de  rep.  Persarum.  1.  3.  fol.  3.  .14.  Idem  Lactantius  do 
Jloinanis  et  Oraecis.  Idem  Ammianus,  lib.  23.  de  Parthis.  Judicatur  is  solus  bcatus  apud  cos,  qui  in  prcclio 
fuderit  animam.  De  llenef.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  ®Nat.  quaest.  lib.  3.  *^Uotcrus  Amphitridion.  lJusliequiu.s  Tine, 
hist.  I’cr  esedes  et  sanguinem  parare  hominibus  ascensum  in  coclum  putant,  Lactan.  dc falsa  rclig.  1 . 1.  cap.  S. 
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lellibli  course  of  life  is  lioly,  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their 
ives  bello  sacro,  and  that  by  these  bloody  wars,  as  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Ivomans 
)f  old,  as  modern  Turks  do  now  their  commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  ut 
•adant  infeliciter.  “ If  they  die  in  the  field,  they  go  directly  to  heaven,  and 
Iiall  be  canonized  for  saints.”  (O  diabolical  invention !)  put  in  the  Chroni- 
■les,  in  p&)'petuam  o'ei  memoriam,  to  their  eternal  memory : when  as  in  truth,  as 
some  hold,  it  were  much  better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for  sin, 

' >y  which  he  punisheth  mortal  men  s peevishness  and  folly)  such  brutish  stories 
\^Yeve  suppressed,  because  ad  morum  institutionem  nihil  hahent,  they  conduce  not 
i.t  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But  they  will  have  it  thus  nevertheless,  and 
■ o they  put  note  of  divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernicious  plague  of 
: nunian  kind,”  adore  such  men  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues,  images, 
; honour,  applaud,  and  highly  reward  them  for  their  good  service,  no  greater 
1 . jlory  than  to  die  in  the  field.  So  Africanus  is  extolled  by  Ennius : Mars,  and 
! Hercules,  and  I know  not  how  many  besides  of  old,  were  deified;  went  this 
‘ rvay  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,  wicked  destroyers,  and 
; u-oublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monster.s,  hell-hounds,  feral  plagues,  devour- 
!i*s,  common  executioners  of  human  kind,  as  Lactantius  truly  proves,  and 
lyprian  to  Donat,  such  as  were  desperate  in  wars,  and  precipitately  made  away 
i t Iiemselves,  (like  those  Celtes  in  Damascen,  with  ridiculous  valour,  ut  dedecoro- 
putarent  muro  ruenti  se  suhducere,  a disgrace  to  run  away  for  a rotten 
i \'.vall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads,)  such  as  will  not  rush  on  a sword’s  point, 
fiior  seek  to  shun  a cannon’s  shot,  are  base  cowards,  and  no  valiant  men.  By 
, i'wvhich  means,  Madet  orhis  mutuo  sanguine,  the  earth  wallows  in  her  own  blood, 
. i Scevit  amor  ferri  et  scelerati  insania  belli;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in 
I [U'ivate,  a man  shall  be  rigorously  executed,  “'^and  which  is  no  less  than  mur- 
; 1 der  itself ; if  the  same  fact  be  done  in  public  in  wars,  it  is  called  manhood,  and 

j the  party  is  honoured  for  it.” Prospet'um  etfoelix  scelus,  virtus  vocatur. 

I We  measure  all  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event,  and  most  part,  as  Cyprian  notes, 
j 1 in  all  ages,  countries,  places,  scevitice  magnitudo  impunitatem  sceleris  acquirit, 
I the  foulness  of  the  fact  vindicates  the  offender.  One  is  crowned  for  that 
j for  which  another  is  tormented:  llle  crucem  sceleris pretiumtulit,  hie  diadema; 
! made  a knight,  a lord,  an  earl,  a great  duke,  (as  ® A.grippa  notes)  for  which 
i another  should  have  hung  in  gibbets,  as  a terror  to  the  rest, 

“ ^ et  taraen  alter, 

Si  fccisset  idem,  caderet  sub  judice  morum.” 


A poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  compelled  peradven- 
ture  by  necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  to  save  himself 
from  starving:  but  a ^ great  man  in  ofiB.ee  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces, 
undo  thousands,  pill  and  poll,  oppress  ad  libitum,  flea,  grind,  tyrannise,  enrich 
himself  by  spoils  of  the  commons,  be  uncontrollable  in  his  actions,  and  after 
all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service,  and 
no  man  dare  find  fault,  or  mutter  at  it. 

How  would  our  Democritus  have  been  affected  to  See  a wicked  caitiff,  or 
“ fool,  a very  idiot,  a funge,  a golden  ass,  a monster  of  men,  to  have  many 
good  men,  wise  men,  learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  with  all  submission,  as 


....  pPlla  acerbissima  Del  flagella  sunt  quibus  homlnum  pertinaciam  punlt,  ea  perpetua  obliviono 

pntnrlf^..  memorioB  mandunda  plerique  judicant.  llich.  Uinoth.  prtef.  liiat.  Gall.  *>  Cru- 

i "ibeiit  generis  pestem  ct  pernlclcm,  dlvlnitatls  nota  inslgnlunt.  i Et  quod  dolcndum,  applausnm 


il*irtpm  ^ Hcrculi  eadem  porta  ad  coelum  patuit  qul  magnam  generis  humaul 

miblipplrpi-irn!.^'  I (.  *Virg.  iEneld.  7.  **  Hoinlcldlum  quum  committunt  slnguli,  crimen  est,  quum 

‘ Do  vn,.u  1m  ’ ^ vocatur.  Cyprian  us.  « Seneca.  Successful  vice  is  called  virtue.  a Juven. 
ncsslmuH  omiifnTri  nobilitatis.  f Juven.  Sat.  4.  BPuusa  rapit,  quod  Natta  rellqult.  Tu 

1 “ r^emetrlus  the  Pirate  told  Alexander  in  Curtius.  >■  Non  ausi  mntirc,  See. 

• ’ - probum  et  stultum.  si  dlvitp.m  mnU-n«  hfitino  virna  jn  servitutem  habentem,  ob  id  duiitaxat 

Morus, 


If  ''■'J  ‘•V*  JUO  IJIC  X li  tltu  IKJIKI  ./IlUAUllUUl 

mind  p1  si  divitciii  multos  bonos  viros  m Bcrvuuiem  nauenrem,  oo  la  ( 

Utopia.  uureorum  numismatum  cumulus,  ut  appendices,  ct  additamenta  numlsmatum. 
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an  appendix  to  his  riclies,  for  that  respect  alone,  because  he  liatli  more  wealth 
and  money,  ^ and  to  honour  him  with  divine  titles,  and  bombast  epithets,”  to 
smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulogies,  whom  they  know  to  be  a dizzard,  a fool, 
a covetous  wretch,  a beast,  &c.,  “because  he  is  richT’  To  see  auh  exuviia 
leonis  onagrum,  a filthy  loathsome  carcase,  a Gorgon’s  head  puffed  up  by  para- 
sites, assume  this  unto  himself,  glorious  titles,  in  worth  an  infant,  a Cuman 
ass,  a painted  sepulchre,  an  Egyptian  temple  1 To  sec  a withered  face,  a 
diseased,  deformed,  cankered  complexion,  a rotten  carcass,  a viperous  mind, 
and  Epicurean  soul  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels,  diadems,  perfumes, 
curious  elaborate  works,  as  proud  of  his  clothes  as  a child  of  his  new  coats ; 
and  a goodly  person,  of  an  angel-like  divine  countenance,  a saint,  an  humble 
mind,  a meek  spirit  clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved  ? To 
see  a silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  in  his  coat,  polite  in  speech, 
of  a divine  spirit,  wise?  another  neat  in  clothes,  spruce,  full  of  courtesy, 
emjffy  of  grace,  wit,  talk  nonsense? 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so  little  j ustice ; so 
many  magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common  good ; so  many  laws,  yet  never 
more  disorders;  Tribunal  litmm  segetem,  the  Tribunal  a labyrinth,  so  many 
thousand  suits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed  ? To  see  injus- 
tissimum  sape  juri  'preesidentem,  impiuin  religioni,  imperitissimum  eruditioni, 
otiosissimum  labori,  monstrosuin  humanitati  ? to  see  a lamb  ^ executed,  a wolf 
pronounce  sentence,  latro  arraigned,  and  fur  sit  on  the  bench,  the  judge 
severely  punish  others,  and  do  worse  eund37n  fartum  facei'e  et punire, 

'^rapinam  plectere,  quum  sit  ipse  7^aptor?  Laws  altered,  misconstrued,  inter- 
preted pi'o  and  con,  as  the  "Judge  is  made  by  friends,  bribed,  or  otherwise 
affected  as  a nose  of  wax,  good  to-day,  none  to-morrow;  or  firm  in  his  opinion, 
cast  in  his?  Sentence  prolonged,  changed,  ad  arbitrium  judicis,  still  the  same 
case,  “ P one  thrust  out  of  his  inheritance,  another  falsely  put  in  by  favour, 
false  forged  deeds  or  wills.”  Incisce  leges  negliguntur,  laws  are  made  and  not 
kept;  or  if  put  in  execution,  they  be  some  silly  ones  that  are  punished.  As 
put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  father  wilkdisinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  quite 
cashier  him  (out,  villain,  begone,  come  no  more  in  my  sight) ; a poor  man 
is  miserably  tormented  with  loss  of  his  estate  perhaps,  goods,  fortunes,  good 
name,  for  ever  disgraced,  forsaken,  and  must  do  penance  to  the  utmost;  a 
mortal  sin,  and  yet  make  the  worst  of  it,  nunquid  aliud  feent,  saith  Tranio  in 
the  ’■poet,  nisi  quod  faciunt  suimnis  nati  generibus  ? he  hath  done  no  more  than 
what  gentlemen  usually  do.  ® JSfeque  novum,  neque  7iiirum,  7ieque  secus  quam 
alii  solent.  For  in  a great  person,  right  worshipful  Sir,  a right  honourable 
Grandy,  ’tis  not  a venial  sin,  no,  not  o.  peccadillo,  ’tis  no  offence  at  all,  a com- 
mon and  ordinary  thing,  no  man  takes  notice  of  it;  ho  justifies  it  in  public, 
and  peradventui’e  brags  of  it, 

Nam  quod  turpe  bonis,  Titio,  Scioque,  decebat 

Crispinum”— 

For  wlnit  would  be  base  in  good  men,  Titius,  and  Seius,  became  Crispinns. 

“ Many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  &c,,  by  reason  of  bad  policy  and  idle 
education  (for  they  are  likely  brought  up  in  no  calling),  are  compelled  to  beg 
or  steal,  and  then  hanged  for  theft;  than  which,  what  can  be  more  ignominious, 
non  7ninus  enimi  turpeprincipi  multa  supplicia,  quam  medico  niulta  funera,  ’tis 


k Eommq;  detestantur  Utopienses  Insaniam,  qui  divinos  bonorcs  iis  impertiunt,  qnos  sordidos  ct  avnro* 

ngnoscunt;  non  alio  rcspectu  honorantes  quam  quod  dito5  Sint.  Idem,  lib:  2.  i Cyp.  2.  ad 

lionat.  cP*  pereat,  sit  nocens.  Jude.K  damnnt  foras,  quod  intus  operntur.  Sidoniii.s 

f ."Fvgo  judicium  niliil  est  nisi  publica  mcrccs.  Petronius.  ijuid 

fiiciant  leges  ubi  la  peeunia  regnat  ? Idem,  p Hic  arcentur  li.'crcditatibus  liberi,  liic  donatur  bonis  aliciiis, 
.lal.snm  consnlit,  a^lter  testamentum  corrumplt  &c.  Idem.  a Ve.xat  censura  columba.s.  r piaut.  mostel. 
f Idem.  ‘ Ju%en.  Sat.  4.  “Qyod  tot  suit  fures  et  mendlcl,  magistvatuum  culpa  lit,  qui  malos  imitautur 
prseceptores.  qui  discipulos  libentius  verberant  quam  docent.  Morus,  Utop.  lib.  I.  ^ 
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fault.  Libentius  verherant  qudm  docent,  as  schoolmasters  do 
,ther  correct  their  pupils,  than  teach  them  when  they  do  amiss.  “^They 
id  more  need  provide  there  should  be  no  more  thieves  and  beggars,  as  they 
io-ht  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occasions,  than  let  them  run  on,  as 
ey  do  to  their  own  destruction : root  out  likewise  those  causes  of  wrangling,  a 
altitude  of  lawyers,  and  compose  controversies,  lites  lustrales  et  seculares,  by 
me  more  compendious  means.”  Whereas  now  for  every  toy  and  trifle  they  go 
law,  ^'mugit  litihus  insanum  forum,  et  scevit  invicem  discordantium  rabies, 
c-ey  are  ready  to  pull  out  one  another’s  throats;  and  for  commodity  ‘““to 
^liueeze  blood,”  saith  Hierom,  ‘‘  out  of  their  brother’s  heart,”  defame,  lie, 
<;sgrace,  backbite,  rail,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  fight  and  wrangle, 
^end  their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends,  undo  one  another,  to  enrich  an 
iiirpy  advocate,  that  preys  upon  them  both,  and  cries  Eia  Socrates,  Eia 
;.antippe;  or  some  corrupt  Judge,  that  like  the  “Kite  in  -^Esop,  while  the 
ouse  and  frog  fought,  carried  both  away.  Generally  they  prey  one  upon 
mother  as  so  many  ravenous  birds,  brute  beasts,  devouring  fishes,  no  medium, 
'mnes  hie  aut  captantur  aut  captant;  aut  cadavera  quce  lacerantur,  aut  corvi 
ci  lacerant,  either  deceive  or  be  deceived ; tear  others  or  be  torn  in  pieces 
lemselves;  like  so  many  buckets  in  a well,  as  one  riseth.  another  falleth,  one’s 
mpty,  another’s  full;  his  ruin  is  a ladder  to  the  third;  such  are  our  ordinary 
■oceedmgs.  What’s  the  market?  A place,  according  to  “Anacharsis,  wherein 
f.ey cozen  one  another,  a trap;  nay,  what’s  the  world  itself?  "^A  vast  chaos, 
c confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domicihum  insanorum,  a turbulent 
ooop  full  of  impurities,  a mart  of  walking  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of  hypo- 
i.'-isy,  a shop  of  knavery,  flatteiy,  a nursery  of  villany,  the  scene  of  babbling, 
ae  school  of  giddiness,  the  academy  of  vice ; a warfare,  uhi  veils  noils  pugnan- 
[ \im,  aut  vincas  aut  succumbas,  in  which  kill  or  be  killed ; wherein  every  man 
t for  himself,  liis  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  own  guard.  No  charity, 
" ove,  friendship,  fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinity,  consanguinity,  Christianity,  can 
:;)ntain  them,  but  if  they  be  any  ways  offended,  or  that  string  of  commodity  be 
!!  mched,  they  fall  foul.  Old  friends  become  bitter  enemies  on  a sudden  for 
' Dys  and  small  offences,  and  they  that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices 
: f love  and  kindness,  now  revile  and  persecute  one  another  to  death,  with  more 
i :ian  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be  reconciled.  So  long  as  they  are  behoveful, 

: ley  love,  or  may  bestead  each  other,  but  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be 
i .cpected,  as  they  do  by  an  old  dog,  hang  him  up  or  cashier  him : which  *^Cato 
ounts  a great  indecorum,  to  use  men  like  old  shoes  or  broken  glasses,  which 
:e  flung  to  the  dunghill ; he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  sell  an  old  ox,  much 
■ :S3  to  turn  away  an  old  servant : but  they  instead  of  recompense,  revile  him, 
id  when  they  have  made  him  an  instrument  of  their  villany,  as  ^Bajazet  the 
.;cond  Emperor  of  the  Turks  did  by  Acomethes  Bassa,  make  him  away,  or 
nstead  of  ^reward,  hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius.  In  a 
'ord  every  man  for  his  own  ends.  Our  summum  honum  is  commodity,  and 
le  goddess  we  adore  Dea  moneta.  Queen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  ofi’er 
icrifice,  which  steers  our  hearts,  hands,  ‘affections,  all;  that  most  powerful 
oddess,  by  whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  ‘'esteemed  the  sole 
tommandress  of  our  actions,  for  which  we  pray,  run,  ride,  go,  come,  labour, 

* Decernuntur  furi  gi'avia  et  horrenda  supidicia,  qiiuin  ])ot,ius  providendum  multo  foret  ne  fiires  sint,  no 
iiKj^uam  tarn  dira  fiu-andi  aut  pereundi  sit  iieccssitas.  Idem.  >'  Botcrus  do  augment,  urb.  lib.  3.  cap.  3. 
b fraterno  corde  sanguiuem  ellciunt.  “ Milvus  rapit  ac  deglubit.  ^ retronius  de  Crotone  civit. 
tiuid  locus  quo  alius  alium  circumvenit.  **  Vustum  chaos,  larvai'um  emporium,  theatrum 

ypocrlsios,  «fcc.  « Nemo  coelum,  nemo  jusjurandum,  nemo  Jovem  pluris  tacit,  sod  omnes  apertls  oculis 
•a*?  Petron.  _ ^ Blutarch.  vit.  ejus.  Indecorum  animatis  ut  calceis  uti  aut  vitris,  qum  irbl 

Jiicipso  dicam,  nec  bovcm  senem  vendideram,  uedum  liomincm  natu  grandem 
*5  Jovius.  Cum  iniiumcra  illius  bcncHcia  rependere  non  posset  aliter,  interflei  jnssit. 
cncia  co  usque  lata  sunt  dum  videntur  solvi  posse,  ubi  multum  antevenere  pro  gratia  odium  reddifJJ. 
ac.  i aucis  chailor  cst  fides  quam  pccunia.  Salust.  Trima  fere  vota  et  cimetls,  iS.  c. 
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and  contend  as  fislies  do  for  a crumb  that  falletli  into  the  water.  It’s  not  wortli, 
virtue,  (that’s  honum  tlieatrale,)  wisdom,  valour,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  or 
any  sufficiency  for  which  we  are  respected,  but  * money,  greatness,  office, 
honour,  authority ; honesty  is  aceounted  folly ; knavery,  policy ; “men  admired 
out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  be : such  shifting,  lying, 
cogging,  plotting,  counterplotting,  temporizing,  flattering,  cozening,  dissem- 
bling, “ “that  of  necessity  one  must  highly  oflend  God  if  he  be  conformable  to 
the  world,”  Cretizare  cum  Crete,  “ or  else  live  in  contempt,  disgrace  and 
miseiy.”  One  takes  upon  him  temperance,  holiness,  another  austerity,  a third 
an  affected  kind  of  simplicity,  when  as  indeed  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  the  rest 
are  “hypocrites,  ambidexters,”  out-sides,  so  many  turning  pictures,  a lion  on 
the  one  side,  a lamb  on  the  other.P  How  would  Democritus  have  been  affected 
to  see  these  things ! 

To  see  a man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a camelion,  or  as  Proteus,  ^ 
omnia  transformans  sese  in  miracula  rerum,  to  act  twenty  parts  and  persons  at  ^ 
once,  for  his  advantage,  to  temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  Planet,  good 
with  good ; bad  with  bad ; having  a several  face,  garb,  and  character  for  every 
one  he  meets;  of  all  religions,  humours,  inclinations;  to  fawn  like  a spaniel, 
onentitis  et  mimicis  obsequiis,va,gQ  like  a lion,  bark  like  a cur,  fight  like  a dragon, 
sting  like  a serpent,  as  meek  as  a lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a tiger,  weep 
like  a crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domineer  over  him,  here  ^ 
command,  there  crouch,  tyrannize  in  one  place,  be  baffled  in  another,  a wise  ^ 

man  at  home,  a fool  abroad  to  make  others  merry.  i 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so  many  parasangs  | 
betwixt  tongue  and  heart,  men  like  stage-players  act  variety  of  parts,  ‘*give  * 

good  precepts  to  others,  soar  aloft,  whilst  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  ground.  \ 

To  see  a man  protest  friendship,  kiss  his  hand,  ^quem  mallet  truncatum 
videre,  "smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief,  or  cozen  him  whom  he  salutes, 
■^magnify  his  friend  unworthy  with  hyperbolical  eulogiums;  his  enemy  albeit 
a good  man,  to  vilify  and  disgrace  him,  yea  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost 
that  livor  and  malice  can  invent. 

To  see  a ‘servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  carries  the  mace  more 
worth  than  the  magistrate,  which  Plato,  lib.  1 1,  de  leg.,  absolutely  forbids, 
Epictetus  abhors.  A horse  that  tills  the  "land  fed  with  chaff,  an  idle  jade 
have  provender  in  abundance ; him  that  makes  shoes  go  barefoot  himself,  him 
that  sells  meat  almost  pined;  a toiling  drudge  starve,  a drone  flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools’  heads,  men 
like  apes  follow  the  fashions  in  tires,  gestures,  actions : if  the  king  laugh, 
all  laugh; 

“’'Rides?  majore  chachinno 

Coucutitur,  llet  si  laclirymas  conspexit  amici.” 

''Alexander  stooped,  so  did  his  courtiers;  Alphonsus  turned  his  head,  and  so 
did  his  parasites.  * Sabina  Poppea,  Hero’s  wife,  wore  amber-coloured  hair, 
so  did  all  the  Poman  ladies  in  an  instant,  her  fashion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured  out  of  opinion 
without  judgment ; an  inconsiderate  multitude,  like  so  many  dogs  in  a village, 

' Et  gcmift  et  formani  rcffina  pccunia  (lonat.  Quantum  qulsque  sua  munmoniTn  servat  in  area,  tanhiin 
JuibcL  et  liuci.  "'Non  <i  peritia  sed  ab  ornatu  ct  vulgi  vocibus  habemur  e-\cellentes.  Cardan.  1.  2.  do 
cons.  "I  crjnrata  suo  postponit  numina  lucro,  Mercator.  Ut  necessarium  sit  vel  Deo  displicerc,  vcl  ab 

liommibns  contemni,  vexari,  negligi.  o Curios  simulant  ct  Bacchanalia  vivunt.  p Tragclaplio 

similes  vel  ccntauris,  sursuni  Iiomlnes,  deorsum  eqiii,  ^iProeceptis  suis  coclum  promittunt,  ipsi  interim 
pulveris  terrem  vnia  mtuicipia.  *‘jEneas  Silv.  • Arridcre  liomines  ut  saeviant,  blandiri  ut  fallant. 

Cyp.  ad  Donatum.  Love  and  hate  arc  like  the  two  ends  of  a perspective  glass,  the  one  multiplies,  the 
other  makes  less.  ^ Ministri  locupletlorcs  lis  quibus  ministratur,  servus  majores  opes  habens  quani 

patronus.  " Qui  terram  colunt  equi  palcis  pascuntur,  qui  otiantur  caballl  avena  saginantur,  discalceatns 
di.scurrit  qui  calces  aliis  facit.  ’ Juvcii.  Do  you  laugli  ? he  is  shaken  by  still  greater  laugliter : he  weeps 
abo  when  he  has  beheld  the  tears  ot  his  friend.  Bodin,  lib.  4.  de  repub,  cap.  6.  » Plinius  1. 37.  cap.  3. 

capilios  habuit  succineos,  cxiudo  lactuni  ut  omnes  puellia  Komanm  colorcm  ilium  affcctarent. 
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■f  one  bark  all  bark  witbont  a cause:  as  fortune’s  fan  turns,  if  a man  be  in 
avour,  or  commanded  by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him;  ^if  in 
lisgrace,  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  a.t  the  sun  when  he  is  eclipsed, 
.ihat  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze  and  stare  upon  him. 

To  see  a man  “wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his  head,  an 
ii!  nmdred  oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  a hundred  oxen  at  a meal,  nay  more, 
;luO  devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those  anthropophagi,  “to  eat  one 
I i!  another, 

?||  To  see  a man  roll  himself  up  like  a snowball,  from  base  beggary  to  right 
I r.vorshipful  and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to  screw  himself  into  honours 


and  offices ; another  to  starve  his  genius,  damn  his  soul  to  gather  wealth. 


'.which  he  shall  not  enjoy,  which  his  prodigal  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an 
: iistant.’'* 

To  see  the  xaxo^fiXiav  of  our  times,  a man  bend  all  his  forces,  means, 
.inie,  fortunes,  to  be  a favourite’s  favourite’s  favourite,  &c.,  a parasite’s  parasite’s 
oarasite,  that  may  scorn  the  servile  world  as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggar’s  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps,  crept  and  whined, 
nyiug  to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands,  now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satin, 
(uravely  mounted,  jovial  and  polite,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  familiars, 
leglect  his  kindred,  insult  over  Ins  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant  for  a meafs  meat ; 
i scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation ; a falconer  receive  greater  wages  than 
: student ; a lawyer  get  more  in  a day  than  a philosopher  in  a year,  better 
•cv'ard  for  an  hour,  than  a scholar  for  a twelvemonth’s  study;  him  that  can 
'■  paint  Thais,  play  on  a fiddle,  curl  hair,  &c.,  sooner  get  preferment  than  a 
•hhilologer  or  a poet. 

To  see  a fond  mother,  like  -ZEsop's  ape,  hug  her  child  to  death,  a ® wittol 
kviuk  at  his  wife’s  honesty,  and  too  perspicuous  in  all  other  affiiirs;  one  stumble 
Ut  a straw,  and  leap  over  a block;  rob  .Peter,  and  pay  Paul;  scrape  unjust 
: uuns  with  one  hand,  purchase  great  manors  by  corruption,  fraud  and  cozen- 
. I go,  and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  other,  give  a remnant 
-o  pious  uses,  &c.  Penny  wi.se,  pound  foolish ; blind  men  judge  of  colours  ; 
wise  men  silent,  fools  talk;  ^find  fault  with  others,  and  do  worse  themselves; 
t denounce  that  in  public  which  he  doth  in  secret;  and  which  Aurelius  Victor 
pv'es  out  of  Augustus,  severely  censure  that  in  a third,  of  vvhich  he  is  most 
piilty  himself. 

To  see  a poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant  venture  his  life  for  his  new  master 
iiliat  will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at  year’s  end;  A country  colone  toil  and 
noil,  till  and  drudge  for^  prodigal  idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or 
■ :^8civiously  consumes  with  phaiitastical  expences ; A noble  man  in  a bravado  to 
;!ncounter  death,  and  for  a small  flash  of  honor  to  cast  away  himself ; A world- 
ing  tremble  at  an  executor,  and  yet  not  fear  hell-fire;  To  wish  and  hope  for 
ramortality,  desire  to  be  happy,  and  yet  by  all  means  avoid  death,  a necessary 
)assage  to  bring  him  to  it. 

To  see  a fool-hardy  fellow  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  decollari  malunt  quam 
\ ^^ei'herari,  die  rather  than  be  punished,  in  a sottish  humour  embrace  death  with 
dacrity,  yet  “scorn  to  lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his  dearest  friends’ 
lepartures. 


* A^rippa  cp.  28. 1.  7.  Quorum  cerebrum  cst  in  ventre,  inp:eninm  in  patinis. 
Horn  in  people  as  bread.  b Absumit  bceres  csecuba  dignior  servuta  centum  cbivibus,  ct 

ni m.n  pavimeiius  superbo,  pontificum  potioro  cocnis.  llor,  * (ini  Tliaidem  piiiKcre,  inHiiro 

spcctarc  lacunar.  o Tullius.  Est  enim  proprium  stultitiaj  uliorum 
iMtn  w + ”u»visci  suonp.  Idem  Aristippus  Charidemo  apud  Lucianum.  OmninostultitiaB  cujtisdrim  c so 
(•tif’mPTiVor  pablice  quod  occultc  agat.  Salvianus  lib.  de  pro.  acres  ulciscendis  vitiis  quibus  ipsi 

1C  irvmns  Adainus  eccl.  hist.  cap.  212.  Supiis  damnatus  fuerit,  lictus  cs.so  gloria  est ; umn 

It  ncc  ciEtcraque  compunctiouuin  genera  quaj  nos  salubria  censetnus,  ita  abominantur  Daui, 

It  ncc  pro  pcccatis  nee  pro  delunctis  amicis  ulli  tlerc  liceat. 
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To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  govern  towns  and  cities,  and  yet 
a silly  woman  overrules  him  at  home ; * Command  a province,  and  yet  his  own 
servants  or  children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles’  son  did  in  Greece; 
“'What  I will  (said  he)  my  mother  will,  and  what  my  mother  will,  my  father 
doth.”  To  see  horses  ride  in  a coach,  men  draw  it ; dogs  devour  their 
masters;  towers  build  masons;  children  rule;  old  men  go  to  school;  women 
wear  the  breeches;  ®^sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c.  .And  in  a word, 
the  world  turned  upside  downward.  0 viveret  Deinocritus  ! 

**  To  insist  in  every  particular  were  one  of  Hercules’  labours,  there’s  so 
many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun.  Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  I 
(How  much  vanity  there  is  in  things!)  And  who  can  speak  of  all?  Crimim 
ah  uno  disce  oinnes,  take  this  for  a taste. 

But  these  ai’e  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easy  to  be  discerned. 
How  would  Democritus  have  been  moved,  had  he  seen  t the  secrets  of  their 
hearts?  If  every  man  had  a window  in  his  breast,  which  Momus  would  have 
had  in  Vulcan’s  man,  or  that  which  Tully  so  much  wished  it  were  written  in 
every  man’s  forehead,  Quid  quisque  de  republicd  sentiret,  what  he  thought ; or 
that  it  could  be  elfected  in  an  instant,  which  Mercury  did  by  Charon  in  Lucian, 
by  touching  of  his  eyes,  to  make  him  discern  semel  et  sirnul  rumores  et  susurros. 

“Spes  hominura  csBcas,  morbos,  votumque  labores,  I “ Blind  hopes  and  wishes,  their  thoughts  and  affairs, 
Et  passim  toto  volitaiites  sethere  curas.”  ( Wliispers  and  rumours,  and  those  flying  cares.” 

That  he  could  cubiculorum  obductas  foras  recludere  et  secreta  cordium  penetrarcy 
Avhich  ‘ Cyprian  desired,  open  doors  and  locks,  shoot  bolts,  as  Lucian’s  Gallus 
did  with  a feather  of  his  tail : or  Gyges’  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspec- 
tive glass,  or  Otacousticon,  which  would  so  multiply  species,  that  a man  might 
hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as  ^Martianus  Capella’s  Jupiter  did  in  a spear  which 
lie  held  in  his  hand,  which  did  present  unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth),  observ^e  cuckolds’  horns,  forgeries  of  alchemists,  the 
jihilosopher’s  stone,  new  projectors,  &c.,  and  all  those  works  of  darkness, 
foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears  and  wishes,  what  a deal  of  laughter  would  it  have 
afforded?  He  should  have  seen  windmills  in  one  man’s  head,  an  hornet’s  nest 
in  another.  Or  had  he  been  present  with  Icaromenippus  in  Lucian  at  J upiter’s 
whispering  place,  ’and  heard  one  pray  for  rain,  another  for  fair  weather;  one 
for  his  wife’s,  another  for  his  father’s  death,  &c. ; “ to  ask  that  at  God’s  hand 
which  they  are  abashed  any  man  should  hear:”  How  would  he  have  been 
confounded?  Would  he,  think  you,  or  any  man  else,  say  that  these  men  were 
well  in  their  wits?  Hcec  sani  esse  hominis  quis  sanusjuret  Orestes  1 Can  all 
the  hellebore  in  the  Anticyrse  cure  these  men?  Ho  sure,  “ ;};an  acre  of  helle- 
bore will  not  do  it.” 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Seneca’s  blind  woman, 
and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  ™seek  for  any  cure  of  it,  for  pauci  vident  morbum 
suum,  omnes  amant.  If  our  leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all  means  pos- 
sible to  redress  it ; “and  if  we  labour  of  a bodily  disease,  we  send  for  a physician ; 
but  for  the  diseases  of  the  mind  we  take  no  notice  of  them : ° Lust  harrows  us 
on  the  one  side ; envy,  anger,  ambition  on  the  other.  We  are  torn  in  pieces  by 


* Oi'bi  clat  legca  foras,  vi.K  famulum  rcglt  sine  strcpitii  clomi.  fQnicqiiid  ego  volo  hoc  vult  mater  me.% 
C’t  quod  mater  vult,  fucit  pater,  b Oves,  oliin  mite  i)ccu.s,  iiutic  tarn  indoinitum  et  edax  ut  liomiues  devorent, 
&c.  ilorus  Utop.  lib.  1.  *‘I)iversos  variis  tribuit  natura  furores.  ■{•Demoerit.  ep.  pra3d.  llos  dejcraiitcs 
et  yjotantes  deprehendet,  hos  vomentes,  illos  litigantes,  insidias  molientes,  suffragantes,  veneiia  misccutcs,  in 
ttmicoiuim  accusationem  subscribentes,  hos  gloria,  illos  ambitione,  cupiditate,  mente  captos,  &c. 
nonat.  ep.  2.  1.  1.  0 si  posses  in  specula  sublimi  constitutus,  &c.  ^ ui,.  i.  de  nap.  Bhilol.  in  qua  quid 

singuli  nationum  populi  quotidianis  motibus  agitarent,  relucebat.  * 0 Jupiter  contingat  mihi  auruni  luvr^ 
ilitius,  &c.  Multos  da,  Jupiter,  annos.  Dementia  quanta  cst  honiinum,  turpissima  vota  diis  Insusurrant,  si  quis 
iidmovent  aurem,  contlcescunt;  et  <iuod  scire  homines  iiolunt,  Deo  nan  ant.  Senec.  ep.  10. 1.  1.  $ Plautus 
^Icncch.  non  potest  hxc  res  Jlcllcbori  jugcre  obtinerier.  Eocyuc  gravior  morbus  quo  ignotior  periclitant^.. 
"Quae  laedunt  oculos,  festinas  dcmcre;  si  (juld  est  animum,  dilfers  curandi  tcuipus  in  annum.  Hor. 
ea])Ut,  crus  dolet,  brachium,  &c.,  medicum  accersimus,  rectc  et  honeste,  si  par  ctiam  industria  iu  aninu 
jnoi'bis  ponerctur.  Joh,  Pclenus  Jesuita.  lib.  2,  dc  hum.  alfec.  morborumquc  cura. 
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am  wise,  and  laughs  at 
And  ’tis  a general  fault  amongst  them  all.  that  ^ which  our  forefathers 


Dur  passions,  as  ao  many  wild  horses,  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit;  one 
s melancholy,  another  mad ; ^and  which  of  us  all  seeks  for  help,  doth  acknow- 
edge  his  error,  or  knows  he  is  sick  ? As  that  stupid  fellow  put  out  the  candle 
oecause  the  biting  fleas  should  not  And  him;  he  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown 
lahit,  borrowed  titles,  because  nobody  should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks 
>vith  himself,  Egomet  videor  mihi  sanus,  I am  well,  I 
jthers. 

lave  approved,  diet,  apparel,  opinions,  humours,  customs,  manners,  we  deride 
und  reject  in  our  time  as  absurd.  Old  men  account  juniors  all  fools,  when  they 

ire  mere  dizzards;  and  as  to  sailors, terrceque  urhesque  recedunt they 

I hove,  the  land  stands  still,  the  world  hath  much  more  wit,  they  dote  them- 
k'-elves.  Turks  deride  us,  we  them;  Italians,  Frenchmen,  accounting  them  light 
leaded  fellows ; the  French  scoff  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their  several  customs ; 
jlreeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but  themselves  of  barbarism,  the  world 
las  much  vilifles  them  now;  we  account  Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode 
nany  of  their  fashions ; they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us;  Spaniards  laugh  at 
ill,  and  all  again  at  them.  So  are  w^e  fools  and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  our 
ictions,  carriages,  diet,  apparel,  customs,  and  consultations;  we 'scoff  and 
Doint  one  at  another,  when  as  in  conclusion  all  are  fools,  “*and  they  the 
'/eriest  asses  that  hide  their  ears  most.”  A private  man  if  he  be  resolved  TVith 
limself,  or  set  on  an  opinion,  accounts  all  idiots  and  asses  that  are  not  affected 

■IS  he  is, ^nil  rectmn,  nisi  quod  placuit  sihi,  ducit,  that  are  not  so  minded, 

' {qiiodque  volunt  homines  se  bene  velle  putant,)  all  fools  that  think  not  as  he 
■loth : he  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  Suam  quisque  sponsam,  mihi  meam,  let 
■every  man  enjoy  his  own  spouse;  hut  his  alone  is  fair,  suus  am, or,  &c.,  and 
scorns  all  in  respect  of  himself,  "will  imitate  none,  hear  none  ''but  himself,  as 
Pliny  said,  a law  and  example  to  himself.  And  that  which  Hippocrates,  in  his 
; epistle  to  Dionysius,  reprehended  of  old,  is  verifled  in  our  times,  Quisque  in 
alio  superjluum  esse  censet,  ipse  quod  non  hahet  nee  curat,  that  which  he  hath 
not  himself,  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts  superfluity,  an  idle  quality,  a mere 
^ foppery  in  another : like  Esop’s  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all 
i I ; his  fellow  foxes  cut  off  theirs.  The  Chinese  say,  that  we  Europeans  have  one 

■ eye,  they  themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is  blind : (though  t Scaliger 
accounts  them  brutes  too,  nierum  pecus^  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are  only 
wise,  others  indifferent,  the  rest  beside  themselves,  mere  idiots  and  asses. 
Thus  not  acknowledging  our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we  securely  deride 
others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spectators  of  the  rest,  accounting  it  an 

' excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  Aliend  optimum  frui  insanid,  to  make  our- 

■ selves  merry  with  other  men’s  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself  is  more  faulty 
than  the  rest,  mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur,  he  may  take  himself  by  the 
nose  for  a fool ; and  which  one  calls  maximum  stultiticE  specimen,  to  be 
ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  perceive  or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  was 
•when  he  contended  with  Apollo,  non  intelligens  se  deridiculo  haberi,  saith 
t Apuleius ; ’tis  his  own  cause,  he  is  a convicted  madman,  as  ''  Austin  well 
infers  "in  the  eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like  one,  that  to  our 
' thinking  walks  with  his  heels  upwards.”  So  thou  laughest  at  me,  and  I at  thee, 
both  at  a third ; and  he  teturns  that  of  the  poet  upon  us  again,  ^ Hei  mihi, 
xnsanire  me  aiunt,  quum  ipsi  ultra  insaniant.  We  accuse  others  of  madness. 


Jra  tamen  est  qui  contra  tot  pestcs  meclicum  requirat  vcl  oegrotare  so  agnoscat?  ebnllit 

exnrobrat-  iihh  I ncolumes  medicum  recusant.  ProBScns  retas  stultitiam  priscis 

mKchM  * haPent  juvenes.  Ualth.  Cast.  rciodius  accusat 

‘ ProsDcr  n “I*  auriculas  studiose  tegunt.  Sat.  Mcnip.  » Hor.  Epist.  '1. 

Plin  cnist  lih  R sciunt,  neminem  revercntur,  nemlnem  imitantur,  ipsi  sibi  exemplo. 

a Pends  ad  r concedit,  no  desipere  videatur.  Agrip.  'j’Omnls  orbis  pcrscchio 

- tails  In  opiiliH  ^ August.  Quails  in  oculis  liominuin  qui  inverais  pcdlbus  ainbulat, 

‘ 1 turn  ct  angclorum  qui  sibi  placet,  aut  cui  passloncs  domlnantur.  * Plautus  Mcneclinii, 
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of  folly,  and  arc  tlie  vc-riest  rlizzards  ourselves.  For  it  is  a great  sign  and 
property  of  a fool  (wliicli  Eccl.  x.  3,  points  at)  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit 
to  insult,  vilify,  condemn,  censure,  and  call  other  men  fools  {Non  videmus 
manticce  quod  d tergo  est)  to  tax  that  in  others  of  which  we  are  most  faulty ; 
teach  that  Avhich  we  follow  not  ourselves : For  an  inconstant  man  to  write  of 
constancy;  a profane  liver  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  piety;  a dizzard  him- 
self make  a treatise  of  wisdom ; or  with  Sallust  to  rail  downright  at  spoilers 
of  countries,  and  yet  in  * office  to  be  a most  grievous  poler  himself.  This 
argues  weakness,  and  is  an  evident  sign  of  such  parties’  indiscretion.  ^Peccat 
'liter  nostrum  cruce  dignius  ? “Who  is  the  fool  now?”  Or  else  perad venture 
in  some  places  we  are  all  mad  for  company,  and  so  ’tis  not  seen,  Satietas  erro'ris 
et  demmticc,  pariter  ahsurditatem  et  admirationem  tollit.  ’Tis  with  us,  as  it  was 
of  old  (in  Tally’s  censure  at  least)  with  C.  Fimbria  in  Fome,  a bold,  hair- 
brain,  mad  fellow,  and  so  esteemed  of  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as 
mad  as  himself : nov/  in  such  a case  there  is  “ no  notice  taken  of  it. 

“Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur ; eo  quod  I “ When  all  are  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprcst 

Maxima  pars  homiiium  morbo  jactatur  codem.”  \ Who  can  discern  one  mad  man  from  the  rest  ? ” 

But  put  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  manifestly  convicted  of 
madness,  he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly,  be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a 
vain  humour  he  hath  in  building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming, 
courting,  scribbling,  prating,  for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  “on  which  he 
dotes,  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much : yet  with  all  the  rhetoric  thou  hast,  thou 
canst  not  so  recall  him,  but  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere 
in  his  dotage.  ’Tis  amabilis  insania,  et  nientis  gratissimus  error,  so  pleasing, 
so  delicious,  that  he  **  cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  his  error,  but  will  not  seek 
to  decline  it,  tell  him  what  the  event  will  be,  beggary,  sorrow,  sickness,  dis- 
grace, shame,  loss,  madness,  yet  ® “ an  angry  man  will  prefer  vengeance,  a ^ 
lascivious  his  whore,  a thief  his  booty,  a glutton  his  belly,  before  his  welfare.”  ^ 
Tell  an  epiciu-e,  a covetous  man,  an  ambitious  man,  of  his  irregular  course, 
v/ean  him  from  it  a little,  pol  me  occidistis  amici,  he  cries  anon,  you  have 
undone  him,  and  as  ^a  “dog  to  his  vomit,”  he  returns  to  it  again;  no  per- 
suasion will  take  place,  no  counsel,  say  what  thou  canst, 

“ Clames  licet  ct  mare  coelo 
Cqnfandas,  siirdo  nairas,”  ■{• 

demonstrate  as  Ulysses  did  to  ® Elpenor  and  Gryllus,  and  the  rest  of  his 
companions,  “ those  swinish  men,”  he  is  irrefragable  in  his  humour,  he  will  be 
a hog  still;  bray  him  in  a mortar,  he  will  bo  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an  heresy, 
or  some  perverse  opinion,  settled  as  some  pf  our  ignorant  Papists  are,  convince 
his  understanding,  show  him  the  several  follies  and  absurd  fopperies  of  that 
sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  vincor,  make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  **  he  will  err 
still,  peevish  and  obstinate  as  he  is;  and  as  he  said  ^si  in  Iwc  orro,  liienter 
erro,  nec  hunc  errorem  auferri  mihi  volo;  I will  do  as  I have  done,  as  my 
predecessors  have  done,  ''  and  as  my  friends  now  do : I will  dote  for  company. 

Say  now,  are  these  men  *mad  or  no,  Ileus  age  responde'i  are  they  ridicidous? 
cedo  quemvis  arbitrum,  are  they  sance  mentis,  sober,  wise,  and  discreet  ? have 
they  common  sense  ? uter  est  insanior  horuml  I am  of  Democritus’  ; 


r Pro  T?n«fin  \ ^ Ctcsar  s appointment,  y Nunc  sanitatis  patrocinium  cst  insanientinm  turba.  Sen, 

B VoPOQflfl  pot  PiiTTi  \ inter  oiuiies  constat  insanissimus,  nisi  inter  eos,  qui  ipsi  quoque  insaniunt. 

furerc,  nisi  solus  relinqucris.  Petronius.  »>  Quoniam  non  est  genus  unum 
J Odi'npc^osomn'cnnipns  fatcor,  liccat  coiiccdere  verum,  Atque  ctiam  insanuni.  Hor. 

vit-^  ° Errorc  grato  libenter  omiics  insaiiimus.  « Amator 

Bcortum  vitae  praeponit,  iracundus  vindktam;  fur  praedani,  parasitns  gulani,  ainbitiosus  lionores,  avaras 
opes,  &c.,  odnnu.s  hajc  et  accersiimis.  Cardan.  1.  2.  de  conso.  ‘Trov.  xxvi.  H.  + Althoueh  vou  cad 

Alex"  ^ ^"'i  ‘'^af  man.  B Plutai’cli.'GrvllL  suilll  homines  sic 

bTu  i.enp  opriMr,!  Peisuadcbis,  ctiaiiisi  persuascris.  *Tully.  ^Malo  cum  illis  insanire, 
fiuam  cum  aliis  bene  sentirc.  Qui  inter  bos  enutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere  possunt,  quam  qui  in  edina 
bens  olerc.  Patron.  n.  Persius.  « llor.  2.  scr.  which  of  these  is  the  more  uml 
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pinion  for  my  jmrt,  I hold  them  worthy  to  he  laughed  at;  a company  of 
; -.rain-sick  dizzards,  as  mad  as  “Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  tliey  may  go  “ ride 
he  ass,”  and  all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyrffi,  in  the  “ ship  of  fools”  for  com- 
any  together.  I need  not  much  labour  to  prove  this  which  I say  otherwise 
I han  thus,  make  any  solemn  protestation,  or  swear,  I think  you  will  believe 
: ,ie  without  an  oath ; say  at  a word,  are  they  fools  1 I refer  it  to  you,  though 
i ou  be  likewise  fools  and  madmen  yourselves,  and  I as  mad  to  ask  the  ques- 
j ion ; for  what  said  our  comical  Mercury  ? 

i “q  Justum  ab  injustis  petere  insipientia  est. 

I’ll  stand  to  youi’  censure  yet,  what  think  you  ? ” 


But  forasmuch  as  I undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms,  provinces,  families, 
7ere  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men,  I will  examine  them  in  particular, 
,nd  that  which  I have  hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  terms,  I 
irill  particularly  insist  in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  arguments,  tes- 
imonies,  illustrations,  and  that  in  brief.  ^Nunc  accipe  quare  desipiant  omnes 
eque  ac  tu.  My  first  argument  is  bori'owed  from  Solomon,  an  aiTow  drawn 
•ut  of  his  sententious  quiver.  Pro.  iii.  7,  “ Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes.” 
i Vnd  xxvi.  12,  “ Seest  thou  a man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ? more  hope  is  of 
fool  than  of  him.”  Isaiah  pronounceth  a woe  against  such  men,  chap.  v.  21, 
that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight.”  For  hence 
1 ve  may  gather,  that  it  is  a great  ofience,  and  men  are  much  deceived  that 
hink  too  well  of  themselves,  an  especial  argument  to  convince  them  of  folly. 
Many  men  (saith  ® Seneca)  “had  been  without  question  wise,  had  they  not 
lad  an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge  already,  even 
lefore  they  had  gone  half  way,”  too  forward,  too  ripe,  preeproperi,  too  quick 
ind  ready,  * prudentes,  cito  pii,  citb  mariti,  cito  patres,  citb  sacerdotes,  citb 
tmnes  offi^cii  capaces  et  curiosi,  they  had  too  good  a conceit  of  themselves,  and 
i:hat  marred  all ; of  their  worth,  valour,  skill,  art,  learning,  judgment,  eloquence, 

: :heir  good  parts ; all  their  geese  are  swans,  and  that  manifestly  proves  them  to 
-oe  no  better  than  fools.  In  former  times  they  had  but  seven  wise  men,  now 
; f'ou  can  scarce  find  so  many  fools.  Thales  sent  the  golden  Tripos,  which  the 
' dsherraen  found,  and  the  oracle  commanded  to  be  * “ given  to  the  wisest,  to 
; Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,”  &c.  If  such  a thing  were  now  found,  we  should  all  fight 
for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the  golden  apple,  we  are  so  wise:  we  have 
■vomen  politicians,  children  metaphysicians ; every  silly  fellow  can  square  a 
' arcle,  make  2‘>erpetual  motions,  find  the  philosopher’s  stone,  inteiqiret 
A.pocalypses,  make  new  Theories,  a new  system  of  the  world,  new  logic,  new 
Philosopliy,  &c.  Nostra  utique  regio,  saith  “Petronius,  “our  country  is  so 
: iill  of  deified  spirits,  divine  souls,  that  you  may  sooner  find  a god  than  a man 
1 imongst  us,”  we  think  so  well  of  ourselves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testimony 
)f  much  folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of  Scripture,  which 
.hough  before  mentioned  in  effect,  yet  for  some  reasons  is  to  be  rejieated 
V and  by  Plato’s  good  leave,  I may  do  it,  p«0£v  olUv  ^x«7rT£«)  « Fools 

‘.  saith  David)  by  reason  of  their  transgressions,”  &c.  Psal.  evii.  17.  Hence 
1 Musculus  infers  all  transgressors  must  needs  be  fools.  So  we  read  Bom.  ii. 
‘Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doeth  evil;”  but  all 
io  evil  And  Isaiah,  Ixv.  14,  “My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy,  and  '^ye  shall 
cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind.”  ’Tis  ratified  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  philosophers.  “ Dishonesty  (saith  Cardan)  is  nothing  else  but 


Vesannm  exagitant  pnerl,  Innupteqiic  pucllje.  q Plautus.  rllor.  I.  2.  sat.  2.  Superbmn 

rtultuiam  1 llnius  vocat.  7.  cpist.  21.  quod  semel  dlxl,  flxnm  ratumque  sit.  »Multi  sapientes  proculdubio 

ruisseut,  si  se  non  putMsent  ad  saplentia;  summum  pervenisse.  t Idem.  Plutarchus  Solone. 

Uetur  sapieutiori.  u inm  pruesentibus  plena  est  numlnibus,  ut  facilius  possis  deum  quam  liomineiu 

uiyenlro.  ’'rulclirum bis  dicere  non  uocct,  ’’'Malefactors. 
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folly  and  madno.sf!.  Prohus  quis  nohiscum  vivit  ? Shew  me  an  honest  man,* 
Xomo  malus  qui  non  skdtus,  ’tis  Fabius’  aphorism  to  the  same  end.  If  nono 
lionest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  And  well  may  they  be  so  aceounted:  for 
who  will  account  him  otherwise,  Qui  iter  adornat  in  occidentem^  quum  pro- 
peraret  in  orientem  1 that  goes  backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when  he  is 
bound  to  the  east  % or  hold  him  a wise  man  (saith  Musculus)  “that  prefers 
momentary  pleasures  to  eternity,  that  spends  his  master’s  goods  in  his  absence, 
forthwith  to  be  condemned  for  it?”  Nequicquam  sapit  qui  sihi  non  sapit, 
who  will  say  that  a sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  overtlirow  the 
temperature  of  his  body?  Can  you  account  him  wise  or  discreet  that  would 
willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet  will  do  nothing  that  should  procure  or  con- 
tinue it  ? “ Theodoret,  out  of  Plotinus  the  Platonist,  “ holds  it  a ridiculous 

thing  for  a man  to  live  after  his  own  laws,  to  do  that  which  is  offensive  to 
God,  and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him:  and  when  he  voluntarily 
neglects  his  own  safety,  and  contemns  the  means,  to  think  to  be  delivered 
by  another;”  who  will  say  these  men  are  wise? 

A third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent,  ^ all  men  are  carried 
away  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures,  &c. ; they  generally  hate  those 
virtues  they  should  love,  and  love  such  vices  they  should  hate.  Therefore 
more  than  melancholy,  quite  mad,  brute  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  so  Chiy- 
sostom  contends;  “or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,”  as  ® Philo  Judeus- 
concludes  it  for  a certainty,  “ of  all  such  that  are  carried  away  with  passions, 
or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the  mind.”  “ Where  is  fear  and  sorrow,”  there 
^ Lactantius  stiffly  maintains,  “ wisdom  cannot  dwell. 

‘ qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque  porro, 

Qui  metuens  vivit,  liber  mill!  non  erit  unquam.’  ” * 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  stoics  are  of  opinion,  that  where  is  any  the  least 
perturbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found.  “What  more  ridiculous,”  as  ® Lac- 
tantius urges,  “ than  to  hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,”  threatened 
the  Mountain  Athos,  and  the  like  ? To  speak  ad  rem,  who  is  free  from  passion? 
^Mortalis  nemo  est  quern  non  attingat  dolor,  morbusve,  as  ^Tully  determines  out 
of  an  old  poem,  no  mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  is  an 
inseparable  companion  from  melancholy.  **  Chrysostom  pleads  farther  yet, 
that  they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts,  stupified,  and  void  of  common 
sense:  “For  how  (saith  he)  shall  I know  thee  to  be  a man,  when  thou  kickest 
like  an  ass,  neighest  like  a horse  after  women,  ravest  in  lust  like  a bull, 
ravenest  like  a bear,  stingest  like  a scorpion,  rakest  like  a wolf,  as  subtle  as  a 
fox,  as  impudent  as  a dog  ? Shall  I say  thou  art  a man,  that  hast  all  the 
symptoms  of  a beast?  How  shall  I know  thee  to  be  a man  ? by  thy  shape  ? 
That  affrights  me  more,  when  I see  a beast  in  likeness  of  a man.” 

‘Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnijicain  vocem,  an  heroical  speech,  “A  fool 
still  begins  to  live,”  and  accounts  it  a tilthy  lightness  in  men,  every  day  to  lay 
new  foundations  of  their  life,  but  who  doth  otherwise  ? One  travels,  another 
builds ; one  for  this,  another  for  that  business,  and  old  folks  are  as  far  out  as 


y Who  can  find  a faithful  man  ? Trov.  xx.  fi.  zin  Psnl.  xlix.  Qui  momcntanca  aempitemis,  qui  dil.i- 
piuat  neri  aosentis  oona,  mox  in  jus  vocaiulus  et'daTTinaiidus.  aperquam  ritiiculum  est  homines  e.^  animi 
Hcntcntia vivei’e,  et  quee  diis  ingi*ata  sunt  exoqui,  et  tamen  asolis  diisvellc  salvos  fieri,  quum  proprias  salutis 
curam  abjecerlnt.  Iheod.  c.  G.  do  provld.  lib.  do  curat,  graic.  affect.  ^ Sapiens  sibi  qui  imperiosus,  &c. 
scr.  7,  c Lonclus.  lib.  do  vie.  offer,  certum  est  animi  raorbivS  laborantes  pro  mortuis  eensendos. 
Lib.  do  sap*  Ubi  timor  adest,  sapientia  adesso  nequit.  * He  who  is  desirous,  is  also  fearful,  and  ho 

who  lives  in  fear  never  can  be  free,  « Quid  insunius  Xerxe  TIellespontum  verberante?  ^Eccl.  xxi.  lii. 

Where  is  bitterness,  there  is  no  understandin/j.  Prov.  xii.  16.  An  angry  man  is  a fool.  Tusc.  Injuria 

in  sapientem  qon  cadit.  *>  Horn.  G.  In  *2,  Epist.  ad.  Cor.  ITominem  to  agnoscere  nequeo,  cum  tanquam 

a.sinus  recalcltre.s,  lascivins  ut  taurus,  hhinias  ut  equus  post  mulicres,  ut  ursus  ventrl  indulgeas,  quum  rapias 
ut  lupus,  &c.,  at,  inquis,  formam  homlnis  habco,  Id  inagis  terret,  quum  feram  humana  specie  videre  mo  putcin. 
* Epist.  lib.  2.  13.  Stultus  semper  hixMoit  vivere.  fueda  honiinum  levitas.  uova  quotidio  fuudamentu  viuo 
penere,  novas  spes,  &c. 
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■•the  rest;  0 dementem  s&nectutem,  Tally  exclaims.  Therefore  young,  okh 
I middle  age,  all  are  stupid,  and  dote. 

I * .^neas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  other,  sets  down  three  special  ways  to  find 
l a fool  by.  Pie  is  a fool  that  seeks  that  he  cannot  find : he  is  a fool  that  seeks 
I : that,  which  being  found  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good:  he  is  a fool,  that 
Ihhaving  variety  of  ways  to  bring  him  to  his  journey’s  end,  takes  that  which  is 
l^nvoi-st.  If  so,  methinks  most  men  are  fools;  examine  their  courses,  and  you 
Isshall  soon  perceive  what  dizzards  and  mad  men  the  major  part  are. 

I Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  afternoon  men,  and  such  as  more  than  ordi- 
linarily  delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first  pot  quencheth  thirst,  so  Panyasis 
It  the  poet  determines  in  Athenems,  seeunda  gratiis,  hoi’is  et  Dyonisio:  the 
Issecond  makes  merry,  the  third  for  pleasure,  quarta  ad  insaniam,  the  fourth 
liimakes  them  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  what  a catalogue  of  mad  men 
Isshall  we  have?  what  shall  they  be  that  drink  four  times  four  ? Nonne  supra 
Xi.omnem  farorem,  supra  omnem  insaniam  reddunt  insanissimos  ? I am  of  his 
|c  opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than  mad. 

I The  ^Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a mad  man,  because  he  was 
Is  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely  merry.  Hdc  H atria  (saith 
IlHippocrates)  ob  risum  farere  et  insanire  dicunt,  his  countrymen  hold  him  mad 

I I because  he  laughs;  ^and  therefore  “he  desires  him  to  advise  all  his  friends 
I rat  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh  too  much,  or  be  over  sad.”  Had  those 
LAbderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but  seen  what  “fleering  and  grinning 
t there  is  in  this  age,  they  would  certainly  have  concluded,  we  had  been  all  out 
( of  our  wits. 

Aristotle  in  his  ethics  holds  foelix  idemque  sapiens,  to  be  wise  and  happy,  are 
r reciprocal  terms,  bonus  idemque  sapiens  honestus.  ’Tis  “Tully’s  paradox, 
V “ wise  men  are  free,  but  fools  are  slaves,”  liberty  is  a power  to  live  according 
t to  his  own  laws,  as  we  will  ourselves:  who  hath  this  liberty?  who  is  free? 

® " sapiens  sibique  imperiosus, 

Quem  neque  pauperis,  neque  mors,  iieque  vincula  terrent, 
liesponsaro  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores 
Fortis,  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotuiidus.” 

“ He  is  wise  that  can  command  his  own  will, 

Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  still. 

Whom  poverty  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fright. 

Checks  his  desires,  scorns  honours,  just  and  right.” 

1 But  where  shall  such  a man  be  found?  If  no  where,  then  e diametro,  we  are 
8 all  slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.  Nemo  malus  foelix.  jBut  no  man  is  happy  in 

\ this  life,  none  good,  therefore  no  man  wise.  \Rari  quippe  boni For  one 

' virtue  you  shall  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party;  pauci  Promethei,  multi 
t Epimeilid.  We  may  peradventure  usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others 
' for  favour,  as  Carolus  Sapiens,  Philippus  Bonus,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c.,  and 

< describe  the  properties  of  a wise  man,  as  Tully  doth  an  orator,  Xenophon 

< Cyrus,  Castilio  a courtier,  Galen  temperament,  an  aristocracy  is  described  by 
I politicians.  But  where  shall  such  a man  be  found  ? 

“ Vir  bonus  et  sapiens,  qualem  vix  repperit  unum  | “ A wise,  a good  man  in  a million, 

Millibus  e multis  hominum  consultus  Apollo."  \ Apollo  consulted  could  scarce  find  one." 

4 A man  is  a miracle  of  himself,  but  Trismegistus  adds,  Maximum  miraadum 
i 1u)7no  sapiens,  a wise  man  is  a wonder : multi  Thirsig&ri,  pauci  Bacchi. 

Alexander  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly  casket  of  king 
1 Darius,  and  every  man  advised  liim  what  to  put  m it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep 


Rti.Unt  In  "6<ltiit  invenire,  stultus  qui  qnterit  quod  nocet  inventnm, 

^ ‘ieterlorcm  dcllgit.  Mihl  videntur  omnes  deliri,  amontes,  &c.  “ Ep. 

nnfnn!.  ^ ^ nostvis  Khodl  dicito,  ne  nimlum  rldeant,  aut  nimium  tristes  sint.  m Per  multum 
olior  Ri.r  7 ff^osccrc  stultum.  Ofbe.  3.  c.  9.  " Sanlentes  liberl,  atulti  servl,  llbertas  est  potestas  &o. 

«iior.  ser.  7.  t Juven.  “Uood  people  are  scarce.” 
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Horner’s  works,  as  the  most  jrrecioiis  jewel  of  human  wit,  and  yet  "Scaligor 
upbraids  Homer’s  muse,  Nutricem  hisance  aajnentiai,  a nursery  of  madness, 
^’impudent  as  a court  lady,  that  blushes  at  nothing.  Jacobus  Mycillus,  (lil- 
bertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost  all  posterity  admire  Lucian’s  luxuriant 
wit,  yet  Scaliger  rejects  him  in  his  censure,  and  calls  him  the  Cerberus  of  the 
muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  magnified,  is  by  Lactantius 
and  Theodoret  condemned  for  a fool.  Plutarch  extols  Seneca’s  wit  beyond 
all  the  Greeks,  nulli  secundus,  yet  Seneca  saithbf  himselfj  “when  I would 
solace  myself  with  a fool,  I reflect  upon  myself,  and  there  I have  him.” 
Cardan,  in  his  Sixteenth  Book  of  Subtilties,  reckons  up  twelve  .super-eminent, 
acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  subtlety,  and  wisdom:  Archimedes,  Galen, 
Vitruvius,  Architas  Tarentinus,  Euclid,  Geber,  that  first  inventor  of  Algebra, 
Alkindus  the  Mathematician,  both  Arabians,  with  others.  But  his  triumviri 
terrarmn  far  beyond  the  rest,  are  Ptolomseus,  Plotinus,  Hippocrates.  Scaliger 
exercitat.  224,  scoffs  at  this  censure  of  his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters  and 
mechanicians,  he  makes  Galen  fimbriam  Hippocratis,  a skirt  of  Hippocrates : 
and  the  said  "Cardan  himself  elsewhere  condemns  both  Galen  and  Hippocrates 
for  tediousuess,  obscurity,  confusion.  Paracelsus  will  have  them  both  mere 
idiots,  infants  in  physic  and  philosophy.  Scaliger  and  Cardan  admire  Suisset 
the  Calculator,  qui  pene  modum  excessit  Jiumani  ingenii,  and  yet  ®Lod.  Vives 
calls  them  nugas  Suisseticas:  and  Cardan,  opposite  to  himself  in  anotlier 
place,  contemns  those  ancients  in  respect  of  times  present,  ^Majoresque 
oiost7'03  ad  presentes  collatos  justb  pueros  appellaid.  In  conclusion,  the  said 
" Cardan  and  Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men, 
^but  only  prophets  and  apostles;  how  they  esteem  themselves,  you  have  heard 
before.  We  are  worldly-wise,  admire  ourselves,  and  seek  for  applause:  bub 
hear  Saint  "^Bernard,  quanto  onagis  foras  es  sapiens,  tanto  magis  hitus  stultus 
efficei’is,  &c.  in  onvnibus  es  p7'udens,  eh'ca  teipsmn  insipiens:  the  more  wise 
thou  art  to  others,  the  more  fool  to  thyself.  I may  not  deny  but  that  there  is 
some  folly  approved,  a divine  fury,  a holy  madness,  even  a spiritual  drunken- 
ness in  the  saints  of  God  tliemselves;  sanctam  insaniam  Bernard  calls  it 
(though  not  as  blaspheming  ^ Vorstius,  would  infer  it  as  a passion  incident  to 
God  himself,  but),  familiar  to  good  men,  as  that  of  Paul,  2 Cor.  “ he  was  a 
fool,”  &c.  and  Bom.  ix.  he  wisheth  himself  to  be  anathematized  for  them. 
Such  is  that  drunkenness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of,  when  the  soul  is  elevated 
and  ravished  Avith  a divine  taste  of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which  poets  deci- 
phered by  the  sacrifice  of  Dionysius,  and  in  this  sense  with  the  poet,  ^insanue 
lubet,  as  Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  ebi'ietatem  se  quisque  paret,  let’s  all  be  mad  and 
* drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake,  and.  go  beyond  our  commission,  we  reel 
to  the  opposite  part,  “we  are  not  capable  of  it,  ‘’and  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks, 
Fos  Graci  semjoer  pueri,  vos  Britanni,  Galli,  Germani,  I tali,  <^c.  you  are  a 
company  of  fools. 

Proceed  now  d partibus  ad  totum,  or  from  the  whole  to  parts,  and  you  shall 
find  no  other  issue,  the  parts  shall  be  sufficiently  dilated  in  this  following 
Prefiice.  The  whole  must  needs  follow  by  a sorites  or  induction-  Every 
multitude  is  mad,  '^bellua  multo7’um  capitum,  (a  many-headed  beast,)  precipi- 
tate and  rash  without  judgment,  stultum  animal,  a roaring  rout.  ‘‘Boger 
Bacon  proves  it  out  of  Aristotle,  Vulgus  dividi  in  opposituin  contra  sapientes, 


^ Hullius  piiacns.  q Epist.  S3.  Quando  fatuo  delectari  tClo,  cou  cst 
l n In  co^fradicentium.  » Lib.  do  causis  corrupt  artimn.  ‘ Actiono 

• 1 1 miscr  homo,  Quia  totum  cst  vanltas,  totum 

V ^ >"™do,  prajtcr  hoc  solum  quod  propter  Deum  fads.  Ser. 

^ V.1  ^ injitouis  dial  1 . do j usto.  x pum  odium  in  Deo  revera  ponit. 

Incbriabuntur  ab  ubertate  domQs.  • In  Psal.  civ.  Austin.  »>  In  Platonis 
Tini.  sacerdos  A.^tins.  Ilor.  vulgus  insanum.  a Patet  ca  divisio  probabilis,  &c.  cx.  Arist.  Top. 

ib.  1.  c.  8.  IiOg.  Bac.  Lpist.  do  secret,  art.  ct  iiat.  c.  8.  non  cst  judicium  In  vuigo. 
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mod  vulcjo  videtur  verum,f ahum  est;  that  wliicli  the  commonalty  accounts 
■me,  is  most  part  false,  they  are  still  opposite  to  wise  men,  hut  all  the  world 
s of  this  humour  (yulgiLs),  and  thou  thyself  art  de  vidgo,  one  of  the  commonalty ; 
rmd  he,  and  he,  and  so  are  all  the  rest ; and  therefore,  as  Phocion  concludes, 
o be  approved  in  nought  you  say  or  do,  mere  idiots  and  asses.  Begin  then 
! vhere  you  will,  go  backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the  whole  pack,  wink 
i.ud  choose,  you  shall  find  them  all  alike,  ‘‘  never  a barrel  better  herring.” 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is  a planet,  moves 
(V.nd  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us.  Digges,  Gilbert,  Keplerus, 
Origanus,  and  others,  defend  this  hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that 
lie  moon  is  inhabited:  if  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a moon,  then  are  we  also 
ijiddy,  vertiginous  and  lunatic  within  this  sublunary  maze. 

I could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night ; if  you  should  hear  the 
: ‘est. 


“ Ante  diem  clause  component  vesper  Olympo 


“Through  such  a train  of  words  if  I should  run., 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done  : ’ 


Dut  according  to  my  promise,  I will  descend  to  particulars.  This  melancholy 
extends  itself  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to  vegebals  and  sensibles.  I speak 
: lot  of  those  creatures  which  are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  as  lead,  and 
such  like  minerals,  or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress,  &c.  and  hellebore  itself,  of 
■which  ®Agrippa  treats,  fishes,  birds,  and  beasts,  hares,  conies,  dormice,  &c., 
owls,  bats,  nightbirds,  but  that  artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  all. 
Remove  a jplant,  it  will  pine  away,  which  is  especially  perceived  in  date  trees, 
-IS  you  may  read  at  large  in  Constantine’s  husbandry,  that  antipathy  betwixt 
' the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  vine  and  oil.  Put  a bird  in  a cage,  he  will  die  for 
sullenness,  or  a beast  in  a pen,  or  take  his  young  ones  or  companions  from 
him,  and  see  what  eflect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not  these  common 
passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  Of  all  other,  dogs  are  most 
subject  to  this  malady,  insomuch  some  hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and 
through  violence  of  melancholy  run  mad ; I could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs 
that  have  died  for  grief,  and  pined  away  for  loss  of  their  masters,  but  they 
are  common  in  every  ^author. 

Kingdoms,  provinces,  and  politic  bodies  are  likewise  sensible  and  subject  to 
this  disease,  as  ® Boterus  in  his  politics  hath  proved  at  large.  “ As  in  human 
bodies  (saith  he)  there  be  divers  alterations  proceeding  from  humours,  so  there 
be  many  diseases  in  a commonwealth,  which  do  as  diversely  happen  from 
several  distempers,”  as  you  may  easily  perceive  by  their  particular  symptoms. 
Por  where  you  shall  see  the  people  civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious, 
peaceable  and  quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  **  and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace,  in  unity 
and  concord,  a country  well  tilled,  many  fair  built  and  populous  cities,  uhi 
incolcB  nitent,  as  old  * Cato  said,  the  people  are  neat,  polite  and  terse,  ubi  bene, 
beateque  'oivunt,  which  our  politicians  make  the  chief  end  of  a commonwealth; 
and  which  ^ Aristotle  Polit.  lib.  3,  cap.  4,  calls  Comnnune  bonum,  Polybius 
■ lih.  6,  optabilem  et  selectum  statum,  tliat  country  is  free  from  melancholy ; as 
I it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many  other 
’ flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  discon- 
tents, common  grievances,  complaints,  poverty,  barbarism,  beggary,  plagues, 
wai-s,  rebellions,  seditions,  mutinies,  contentions,  idleness,  riot,  epicurism,  the 
land  lie  untilled,  waste,  full  of  bogs,  fens,  deserts,  &c.,  cities  decayed,  base 


Tiniitla  ^ 1-  1-  C 25  et  19.  ejusd.  1.  Lib.  10.  cap.  4.  t See  Lipsius  epist.  s Pa 

n rmmV.  humaiiis  coi-poribus  vuiiaa  accidunt  mutationes  corporis,  animlque,  sio 

«VilnV,7n»Vt?^^  philosoplmntur,  Plato.  ‘ Lib.  do  re  rust.  k vel  publicam  utilitatcm  : 

i-epublica  suprema  lex  esto.  Ileata  civitas  non  ubi  pauci  beati,  sod  tota  civitas  beata.  Plato  quai-to  do 
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and  poor  towns,  villages  depopulated,  the  people  scpialid,  ugly,  uncivil ; that 
kingdom,  that  country,  must  needs  bo  discontent,  melancholy,  hath  a sick 
body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed. 

Now  that  cannot  well  be  effected,  till  the  causes  of  these  maladies  be  finst 
removed,  which  commonly  proceed  from  their  own  default,  or  some  accidental 
inconvenience  : as  to  be  situated  in  a bad  clime,  too  far  north,  sterile,  in  a 
barren  place,  as  the  desert  of  Lybia,  deserts  of  Arabia,  places  void  of  waters, 
as  those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a bad  air,  as  at  Alexandretta, 
Bantam,  Pisa,  Durazzo,  S.  John  de  Ulloa,  dec.,  or  in  danger  of  the  sea’s  con- 
tinual inundations,  as  in  many  places  of  the  Low  Countries  and  elsewhere, 
or  near  some  bad  neighbours,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks,  Podolians  to  Tartars, 
or  almost  any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear  still,  and  by  reason  of 
hostile  incursions  are  oftentimes  left  desolate.  So  are  cities,  by  reason  ‘ of  wars, 
fires,  plagues,  inundations,  “wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens,  the 
sea’s  violence,  as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of  old,  Brundusium 
in  Italy,  Bye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at  this  day  suspect  the  sea’s 
fury  and  rage,  and  labour  against  it  as  the  Venetians  to  their  inestimable 
charge.  But  the  most  frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves, 
as  first  when  religion  and  God’s  service  is  neglected,  innovated  or  altered, 
where  they  do  not  fear  God,  obey  their  prince,  where  atheism,  epicurism, 
sacrilege,  simony,  &c.,  and  all  such  impieties  are  freely  committed,  that  coun- 
try cannot  prosper.  When  Abraham  came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a bad  land,  he 
said,  sure  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  placeJ  “ Cyprian  Echovius,  a Spanish 
chorographer,  above  all  other  cities  of  Spain,  commends  “ Borcino,  in  which 
there  was  no  beggar,  no  man  poor,  &c.,  but  all  rich,  and  in  good  estate,  and 
he  gives  the  reason,  because  they  were  more  religious  than  their  neighbours 
why  was  Israel  so  often  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  captivity,  &c.,  but 
for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  God’s  word,  for  sacrilege,  even  for  one  Achan’s 
fault?  And  what  shall  we  expect  that  have  such  multitudes  of  Achans, 
church  robbers,  simoniacal  patrons,  &c.,  how  can  they  hope  to  flourish,  that 
neglect  divine  duties,  that  live  most  part  like  Epicures? 

Other  common  grievances  are  generally  noxious  to  a body  politic;  alteration 
of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  privileges,  general  oppressions,  seditions,  &c., 
observed  by  "Aristotle,  Bodin,  Boterus,  Junius,  Amiscus,  <fec.  I will  only  point 
at  some  of  the  chiefest.  ^ Impotentia  guhernandi,  ataxia,  confusion,  ill-govern- 
ment, which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothful,  griping,  covetous,  unjust,  rash, 
or  tj^annizing  magistrates,  when  they  are  fools,  idiots,  children,  proud,  wilful, 
partial,  indiscreet,  oppressors,  giddy  heads,  tyrants,  not  able  or  unfit  to  manage 
such  offices  ; ^many  noble  cities  and  flourishing  kingdoms  by  that  means  are 
desolate,  the  whole  body  groans  under  such  heads,  and  all  the  members  must 
needs  be  disaffected,  as  at  this  day  those  goodly  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  &c. 
groan  under  the  burden  of  a Turkish  government ; and  those  vast  kingdoms 
of  Muscovia,  Bussia,  under  a tyrannizing  duke.  Who  ever  heard  of  more 
civil  a,nd  rich  populous  countries  than  those  of  ‘‘  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abound- 
ing with  all  * wealth,  multitudes  of  inhabitants,  force,  power,  splendour  and 
magnificence  ? ” and  that  miracle  of  countries,  * the  Holy  Land,  that  in  so 
small  a compass  of  ground  could  maintain  so  many  towns,  cities,  produce  so 
many  fighting  men  ? Egypt  another  paradise,  now  barbarous  and  desert,  and 


CremonsB.  « Interdum  ri  feris,  ut  olim  irauritania,  &c.  “ Deliciio 

B-itntT'anii A aiim  malus,  nemo  paupcr,  optimus  quisque  atque  ditissimus.  Pie  sancteque  vivebant, 

» Tih  1 1 cultui,  sacrisque  rebus  incumbebant.  «Polit.  1.  5.  c.  3. 

rrmnoiHa  immpninr  nnf  fo’f.ito  ncmpe  priuccps  rcrum  gereudarum  Imperitus,  segnis,  oscitans,  suiquo 
r»r  1 ^ou  viget  respublica  cujus  caput  infirmatur.  Salisburiensis,  c.  22. 

Alexander  Gagnlnus’  history.  « Abundans  omni  dlvitiarum  affluentlii 
Vdric^mTiu'^  ^ potcntia.  ‘not  above  200  miles  In  length,  GO  in  breadth,  according 
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linost  waste,  by  the  despotical  government  of  an  imperious  Turk,  hitolerrabili 
irvitutis  jugo  premitur  (“one  saith)  not  only  fire  and  water,  goods  or  lands,  sed 
ose  spiritm  ah  insolentissimi  victoris  j^^ndet  nutu,  such  is  their  slavery,  their 
ves  and  souls  depend  upon  his  insolent  will  and  command.  A tyrant  that 
loils  all  wheresoever  he  comes,  insomuch  that  an  * historian  complains,  “ if 
'1  old  inhabitant  should  now  see  them,  he  would  not  know  them,  if  a traveller, 
r stranger,  it  would  grieve  his  heart  to  behold  them.”  Whereas  ^ Aristotle 
otes,  Novee  exactiones,  nova  onera  imposita,  new  burdens  and  exactions  daily 
ome  upon  them,  like  those  of  which  Zosimus,  lib.  2,  so  grievous,  ut  viri 
xores,  patres  filios  pn'ostitVjerent  ut  exactoribus  e questu,  &c.,  they  must  needs 
e discontent,  hinc  civitatum  gemitus  et  ploratus,  as  ^ Tully  holds,  hence  come 
hose  complaints  and  tears  of  cities,  poor,  miserable,  rebellious,  and  des- 
crate. subjects,  as  “Hippolitus  adds;  and  '’as  a judicious  countryman  of  ours 
bserved  not  long  since,  in  a survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the 
leople  lived  much  grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold  and 
oanifest  complainings  in  that  kind.  “ That  the  state  was  like  a sick  body 
Vhich  had  lately  taken  physic,  whose  humours  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and 
v^eakened  so  much  by  jDurging,  that  nothing  was  left  but  melancholy. 

Wliereas  the  princes  and  jootentates  are  immoderate  in  lust,  hypocrites, 
epicures,  of  no  religion,  but  in  shew : Quid  hypocrisi  fragilius  ? what  so  brittle 
nd  unsure?  what  sooner  subverts  their  estates  than  wandering  and  raging 
usts,  on  their  subjects’  wives,  daughters  ? to  say  no  worse.  That  they  should 
acem  preeferre,  lead  the  way  to  all  virtuous  actions,  are  the  ringleaders  often- 
: ;imes  of  all  mischief  and  dissolute  courses,  and  by  that  means  their  countries 
are  plagued,  ““and  they  themselves  often  ruined,  banished,  or  murdered  by 
3onspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapalus  was,  Dionysius,  junior,  Helio- 
gabalus,  Periander,  Pisi  stratus,  Tarquinius,  Timocrates,  Childericus,  Appius 
.Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia,  Alexander  Medices,”  &c. 

Whereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious,  factious,  ambitious, 
■emulators,  they  tear  a commonwealth  asunder,  as  so  many  Guelfs  and  Gibe- 
lines disturb  the  quietness  of  it,  and  with  mutual  murders  let  it  bleed  to 
death ; our  histories  are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhumanities,  and  the 
miseries  that  issue  from  them. 

Whereas  the^  be  like  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  griping,  corrupt, 
“covetous,  avaritice  mancipia,  ravenous  as  wolves,  for  as  Tully  writes:  qici 
prceest  prodest,  et  qui  pecudibus  prceest,  debet  eorum  utilitati  inservire:  or  such 
as  prefer  their  private  before  the  public  good.  Por  as  '^he  said  long  since,  res 
privatcB  publids  semper  qfficere.  Or  whereas  they  be  illiterate,  ignorant, 
empirics  in  iJolicy,  ubi  deest  facultas  ^virtus  {Aristot.  pol.  5,  cap.  8,)  et  scientia, 
wise  only  by  inheritance,  and  in  authority  by  birth-right,  favour,  or  for  their 
wealth  and  titles ; there  must  needs  be  a fault,  '*  a great  defect : because  as 
an  * old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not  always  fit.  “ Of  an  infinite 
number,  few  noble  are  senators,  and  of  those  few,  fewer  good,  and  of  that 
small  number  of  honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that  are  learned,  wise, 
discreet,  and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  such  places,  it  must  needs  turn  to 
the  confusion  of  a state.” 


* Sa'^ellicus.  Si  quis  incola  veins,  non  a^noscerct,  si  quis  peregrinus,  ingemis- 
nniiiipip  principum,  irnpunitas  scelerum,  violatio  legum,  peculatus  pccunise 

!'li  iroc  V.  . increm.  urb.  cap.  20.  subcliti  miscri,  rebcllcs,  desperati,  &c. 

ant  coniurS;l^?,  S'  Quo  lit  ut  aut  rebus  desperatis  e.xulcnt, 

«Lucni  cx  mniiB  crudclissime  tandem  tmeidentur.  ^ Mutuis  odiis  ct  ca2dibus  exluiusti,  &c. 

cians,  accounting • ^Sallust.  sFor  most  part  we  mistake  tlie  name  of  Toliti- 
pvecepts  sunulm^  imt? ' Machiavel  and  Tacitus,  great  statesmen,  tliat  can  dispute  of  political 

t\m  to  tile  bme  C8R . 1 nr adversaries,  enrich  tliemselves,  get  lionours,  dissemble;  but  what  is 
I'rim.  Flor.  Ex  ^ ‘‘ Iniperium  suapte  sponte  corruit.  lApiil. 

pauci  erudlti.  erabihbus,  pauci  Seiiatores  generc  nobilcsi  e consularibus  pauci  boni,  c bonis  adliuc 
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For  as  the  Princes  are,  so  arc  the  people ; Qualls  Rex,  tails  (jrex : and 
v.’lucli  ’ Antigonus  right  well  said  of  old,  qui  Maeedorvm  reqern  erudlt,  omnes 
etlam  suhditos  erudlt,  he  that  teaches  the  king  of  Macedoii,  teaches  all  his 
subjects,  is  a true  saying  still. 

“ For  Princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 

Where  subjects’  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look.” 

“ Velocius  et  citius  nos 

Corrnnipunt  vitiorum  exeinpla  doinestica,  magnis 
Cum  subeant  animos  auctoribus.” * 

Tlieir  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained,  if  they  be  profane, 
irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous,  epicures,  factious,  covetous,  ambitious,  illiterate, 
so  will  the  commons  most  part  be,  idle,  unthrifts,  prone  to  lust,  drunkards, 
and  therefore  poor  and  needy  (« s-Tasr»v  xot  xanovpylav,  for  poverty 

begets  sedition  and  villany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny  and  rebel, 
discontent  still,  complaining,  murmuring,  grudging,  apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts, 
treasons,  murders,  innovations,  in  debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  outlaws,  Frojiigatoe 
famce  ac  vitce.  It  was  an  old  “ politician’s  aphorism,  They  that  arc  poor 
and  bad  envy  rich,  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  j^resent  government,  wish  for  a 
new,  and  would  have  all  turned  topsy  turvy.”  When  Catiline  rebelled  in 
Pome,  he  got  a company  of  such  debauched  rogues  together,  they  were  liis 
familiars  and  coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels  most  part  in  all 
ages,  Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where  there  be  many 
discords,  many  laws,  many  lawsuits,  many  lawyers  and  many  physicians,  it  is 
a manifest  sign  of  a distempered,  melancholy  state,  as  "Plato  long  since  main- 
tained : for  where  such  kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work  for 
themselves,  and  that  body  politic  diseased,  which  was  otherwise  sound.  A 
general  mischief  in  these  our  times,  an  insensible  plague,  and  never  so  many 
of  them : “which  are  now  multiplied  (saith  Mat.  Geraldus,  ° a lawyer  himself,) 
as  so  many  locusts,  not  the  parents,  but  the  plagues  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  most  part  a supercilious,  bad,  covetous,  litigious  generation  of  men.  ^Cru- 
menimulga  natio,  &c.  A purse-milking  nation,  a clamorous  company,  gowned 
vultures,  qui  ex  injuria  vivent  et  sanguius  civium,  thieves  and  seminaries  of 
discord ; worse  than  any  polers  by  the  highway  side,  auri  accipitres,  auri  exte- 
rebronides,  pecuniarum  hamiolce,  quadruplatores,  curim  liarpagones,  fori  tinti- 
nabula,  monstra  hominum,  mo/ngones,  dec.,  that  take  upon  them  to  make  peace, 
but  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a company  of  iiTeligious 
harpies,  scraping,  griping  catchpoles,  (I  mean  our  common  hungry  pettifoggers, 

^ rabulas  forenses,  love  and  honour  in  the  meantime  all  good  laws,  and  worthy 
law}^ers,that  are  so  many  foracles  and  pilots  of  a well-governed  commonwealth.) 
Without  art,  without  judgment,  that  do  more  harm,  as  * Livy  said,  quum 
bella  externa,  fames,  morbive,  than  sickness,  wars,  hunger,  diseases;  “and 
cause  a most  incredible  destruction  of  a commonwealth,”  saith  " Sesellius,  a 
famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris,  as  ivy  doth  by  an  oak,  embrace  it  so  long, 
until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do  they  by  such'  places  they  inhabit ; no 
counsel  at  all,  no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  eum  pyremulserls,  he  must 
be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a fish,  better  open  an  oyster  without  a 
knife.  Dxperto  crede  (saith  * Salisburiensis)  in  manus  eorum  midlies  inddi,  et 


Ison  solnm  viha  conppmnt  ipsi  principcs,  seel  etiam  infundnnt  in  civitatem,  plusque  exemplo  qunm 
poccato  nocent.-  Ciy  1.  de  legibus.  ^ i Epist.  ad  Zen.  Juven.  Sat.  4.  Panpcrtiis  seditionem  gignit  et 

ina.enciuni^,  Anst.  1 ol.  2,  c.  7.  . ^ icious  domestic  examples  operate  more  quickly  upon  us  when 

suggested  to  our  minds  by  high  authorities.  ^ "'Sallust.  Semper  in  civitatc  quibus  opes  nulla;  sunt, 

iKiiiis  invident,  vctcru  odcre,  novii  cxoptiiiit,  odio  suanun  reruin  niutari  oiniiiu  i)ctunt.  " De  logibus. 

profllgatsc  in  repub.  disciplino:  est  indicium  jurisperitorum  numerus,  et  niedicorum  cojiia.  ® In  pra;f.  stud, 
juris.  Jlultiplicantur  nunc  in  terri.s  ut  locustie  non  patria;  parentes,  sed  pcstes,  pessimi  liomincs,  majorc  e.x 
purtc  supcrciiiosij  contentiosij  &c.y  licitiini  Ifitrociniuni  cxcrccnt.  i*l.)ous»i  cpid,  loiiuiolcin  turbix*  vultiir®^ 
togati.  a liarc.  Argen.  ’■Jurisconsulti  domus  oraciilum  civitatis.  Tully.  • Lib.  3.  ‘Lib.  3. 
" Lib.  1.  dc  rep.  Galloruin,  incredibilem  reipub.  pcniiciciu  ulTerunt.  » I’olycrat.  lib. 
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dkaroii  wnniiis,  qui  miUi  j^opercit  uriquain,  his  longe  clementior  est ; “I^speak 
)ut  of  experience,  I have  been  a thousand  times  amongst  thein,  and  Charon 
liraself  is  more  gentle  than  they;  ^he  is  contented  witli  his  single  pay,  but 
;hey  multiply  still,  they  are  never  satisfied,”  besides  they  have  damnificas 
..inguas,  as  he  terms  it,  nisi  fimihus  argenteis  'y^?^c^as,  they  must  be  fed  to  say 
'".iiothing,  and  *get  more  to  hold  their  peace  than  we  can  to  say  our  best. 
iThey  will  speak  their  clients  fair,  and  invite  them  to  their  tables,  but  as  he 
ibllows  it,  “"’.of  all  injustice  there  is  none  so  pernicious  as  that  oi  theirs,  which 
ftvhen  they  deceive  most,  will  seem  to  be  honest  men.”  They  take  upon  them 
ivo  be  pe^icemakers,  et  fovere  causas  humilium,  to  help  them  to  their  pght, 
oatrocinantur  aj^ictis,  but  all  is  for  their  own  good,  ut  loculos  pleniorum 
uxhauriant,  f hey  plead  for  poor  men  gratis,  but  they  are  but  as  a stale  to  catch 
1 )thers.  If  there  be  no  jar,  they  can  make  a jar,  out  of  the  law  itself  find 
■'till  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  continue  causes  so  long, 

' Aistra  aliquot,  I know  not  how  many  years  before  the  cause  is  heard,  and 
luvhen  ’tis  judged  and  determined  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and  errors,  it  is  as 
rVesh  to  begin,  after  twice  seven  years  some  times,  as  it  was  at  firsu;  and  so 
hhey  prolong  time,  delay  suits  till  they  have  enriched  themselves,  and  beggared 
■heir  clients.  And,  as  “Cato  inveighed  against  Isocrates’  scholars,  we  may 
aistly  tax  our  wrangling  lawyers,  they  do  consenescere  in  litihus,  are  so  litigious 
^bnd  busy  here  on  earth,  that  I think  they  will  plead  their  client’s  causes  here- 
m,fter,  some  of  them  in  hell.  ^ Simlerus  complains  amongst  the  Suissers  of  the 

t idvocates  in  his  time,  that  when  they  should  make  an  end,  they  begati  con- 
‘ '.I’oversies,  and  “protract  their  causes  many  years,  persuading  tliem  their  title 
'.s  good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  consumed,  and  that  they  have  spent  more  in 
• -iceking  than  the  thing  is  worth,  or  they  shall  get  by  the  recovery.”  So  that 
' lie  that  goes  to  law,  as  the  proverb  is,  ® holds  a wolf  by  the  ears,  or  as  a sheep 
! in  a storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a brier,  if  he  prosecute  his  cause  he  is  consumed, 

; if  he  surcease  his  suit  he  loserh  all;^  what  difference  ? They  had  wont  hereto- 
fore, saith  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per  communes  arhitros;  and  so  in  Switzer- 
land (we  are  informed  by  ^ Simlerus),  “they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or 
daysmen  in  every  town,  that  made  a friendly  composition  betwixt  man  and  man, 
and  he  much  wonders  at  their  honest  simplicity,  that  could  keep  peace  so  well, 
and  end  such  great  causes  by  that  means.  At  ‘‘Fez  in  Africa,  they  have  neither 
I lawyers  nor  advocates ; but  if  there  be  any  controversies  amongst  them,  both 
parties  plaintift  and  defendant  come  to  their  Alfakins  or  chief  judge,  “and  at 
once  without  any  farther  appeals  or  pitiful  delays,  the  cause  is  heard  and 
ended.”  Our  forefathers,  as  *a  worthy  chorographer  of  ours  observes,  had 
^ wont  pauculis  cruculis  aureis,  with  a few  golden  crosses,  and  lines  in  verse, 

! make  all  conveyances,  assurances.  And  such  was  the  candour  and  integrity 
of  succeeding  ages,  that  a deed  (as  I have  often  seen)  to  convey  a whole  manor, 
was  implicile  contained  in  some  twenty  lines  or  thereabouts ; like  that  scede  or 
' Sytala  Laconica,  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which  Tully  so 
earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his  Lysander,  Aristotle  polit.: 
^Thucydides,  lib.  1.  ^Diodorus  and  Saidas  approve  and  magnify,  for  that 
. laconic  brevity  in  this  kind ; and  well  they  might,  for,  according, to  “*  Tertullian^ 

^Ts  stipe  contentus,  et  lil  as.ses  inteffros  sibi  multjplicari  jubcnt.  * Plus  accipinnt  tacere,  quam  nosloqai. 
’’Totlus  injustitia;  nulhicapitalior,  quain  eorum  qiii  cummaxime  decipiunt,  id  agiint,  ut  boni  viri  esse  videantur. 
»Xam  quocunque  luodo  causa  procedat,  hoc  semper  agitur,  ut  loculi  implcantur,  ctsi  avaritia  neouit 
Sitt.smi.  b Camden  in  Norfolk  : qul  si  nihil  sit  litium  e juris  apiclbus  lites  tamen  serere  callent.  'Plu- 

t.ych.  vit.  Cat.  causas  apud  inferos  quas  in  suam  fldem  receperunt,  patrocinio  suo  tiicbuntur.  **  Lib.  2.  do 
lie. vet.  repub.  non  cxplicandis,  sed  moliendis  controversiis  operam  dant,  ita  ut  lites  in  niultos  annos  extra- 
liantur  suinma  cum  molestia  utrisque ; partis  ct  duin  intcrca  patrlmonia  exhauriantur,  <’  Lupum  auribus 
teiient.  Ilor.  _ u Lib.  do  llclvet.  repub.  Judices  quocunque  pago  constituunt  qui  arnica  aliqua  transac- 
ts iie,  si  lien  poHsit,  lites  tollant.  Ego  majorum  nostrorum  simplicitatem  admiror,  (luisic  causas  gravlssimas 
coniposuennt;  &c.  h Clenard  1.  1.  cp.  Si  quaj  controvcrslm  utraque  pars  judieem  adit,  is  senicl  ct  simul 
rei.i  transigit,  audit : ncc  quid  sit  appellatio,  laclirymosajquo  moric  noscunt.  i Camden.  k Lib.  10. 
epist.  ad  Atticum,  cpist.  11,  i Liblioth.  1.  a ">  Lib.  do  Anim. 
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ccrta  sunt  pauds,  there  is  mueh  more  certainty  in  fewer  words.  And  so  was 
it  of  old  throughout : but  now  many  skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn  ; 
he  that  buys  and  sells  a house,  must  have  a house  full  of  writings,  there  be  so 
many  circumstances,  so  many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions  of  all  par- 
ticulars, (to  avoid  cavil lation  they  say;)  but  we  find  by  our  woful  experience, 
that  to  subtle  wits  it  is  a cause  of  much  more  contention  and  variance,  and 
scarce  any  conveyance  so  accurately  penned  by  one,  which  another  will  not  find 
a crack  in,  or  cavil  at;  if  any  one  word  be  misplaced,  any  little  error,  all  is 
disannulled.  That  which  is  a law  to-day,  is  none  to-morrow;  that  which  is 
sound  in  one  man’s  oj^inion,  is  most  faulty  to  another ; that  in  conclusion,  here 
is  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confusion,  we  bandy  one  against 
another.  And  that  which  long  since  “Plutarch  complained  of  them  in  Asia, 
may  be  verified  in  our  times.  “ These  men  here  assembled,  come  not  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods,  to  offer  J upiter  their  first-fruits,  or  merriments  to  Bacchus  ; 
but  an  yearly  disease,  exasperating  Asia,  hath  brought  them  hither,  to  make  an 
end  of  their  controversies  and  lawsuits.”  ’Tis  multitudo  perdentium  etpereun- 
thum,  a destructive  rout  that  seek  one  another’s  ruin.  Such  most  part  are  our 
ordinary  suitors,  termers,  clients,  new  stirs  every  day,  mistakes,  errors,  cavils, 
and  at  this  present,  as  I have  heard  in  some  one  court,  I know  not  how  many 
thousand  causes  ; no  person  free,  no  title  almost  good,  with  such  bitterness  in 
following,  so  many  slights,  procrastinations,  delays,  forgery,  such  cost  (for 
infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately  spent),  violence  and  malice,  I know  not  by 
whose  fault,  lawyers,  clients,  laws,  both  or  all : but  as  Paul  reprehended  the 
“Corinthians  long  since,  I may  more  positively  infer  now  : “ There  is  a fault 
amongst  you,  and  I speak  it  to  your  shame.  Is  there  not  a p wise  man  amongst 
you,  to  judge  between  his  brethren?  but  that  a brother  goes  to  law  with  a 
brother.”  And  * Christ’s  counsel  concerning  lawsuits,  was  never  so  fit  to  be 
inculcated  as  in  this  age:  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,”  &c. 

Matth.  V.  25. 

I could  repeat  many  such  particular  giievances,  which  must  disturb  a body 
politic.  To  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where  good  government  is,  prudent  and  wise 
princes,  there  all  things  thrive  and  prosper,  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that 
land : where  it  is  otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incult,  barbarous, 
uncivil,  a paradise  is  turned  to  a wilderness.  This  island  amongst  the  rest, 
our  next  neighbours  the  French  and  Germans,  may  be  a suflicient  witness,  that 
in  a short  time  by  that  prudent  policy  of  the  Romans,  was  brought  from  bar- 
barism ; see  but  what  Caesar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old  Germans, 
they  were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia,  yet  by  planting  of  colonies  and 
good  laws,  they  became  from  barbarous  outlaws,  ’’to  be  full  of  rich  and  popu- 
lous cities,  as  now  they  are,  and  most  flourishing  kingdoms.  Even  so  might 
Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish  have  been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order  had 
been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colonies,  &c.  I have 
i-ead  a • discourse,  printed  anno  1612.  “Discovering  the  true  causes  why 
Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued^  or  brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown 
of  England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  Majesty’s  happy  reign.”  Yet  if  his 
reasons  were  thoroughly  scanned  by  a judicious  politician,  I am  afraid  he 
would  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn  to  the  dishonour  of 
our  nation,  to  sufier  it  to  lie  so  long  waste.  Yea,  and  if  some  travellers  should 
see  (to  come  nearer  home)  those  rich,  united  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand  &c., 


" Lib.  major  morb.  corp.  an  animl.  Ili  non  conveniunt  iit  diis  more  majorum  sacra  faoiant,  non  ttt  Jovl 
primitias  oflerant,  aut  Baccho  commcssatloncs,  sccl  annivci’sarius  morbus  exasperans  Asiam  hue  eos  coesli, 
lit  contentiones  liic  peragant.  ® 1 Cor.  vi.  5,  6.  i>  Stulti  quando  dcrauin  sapietis  ? Ps.  xllx.  S. 

* so  intitule!  and  preached  by  onr  Regius  Professor,  D.  Prideaux ; printed  at  London  by  Foelix  Kingsttn, 
1<)21 . Of  wliicli  Text  read  two  learned  Sermons.  ^ Sajpius  bona  materia  ccssat  sine  artifice. 

Sabellicus  dc  Germania.  Si  quis  viderct  Gennanium  urbibus  hodic  excultain,  non  diccrct  ut  ollm  trislcui 
cultu,  asperam  cmlo,  tciram  iuformcm.  • By  his  Majesty’s  Attorney  General  there. 
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i over  against  ns;  those  neat  cities  and  populous  towns,  full  of  most  industrious 
; artificers,  ‘so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  so  painfully  preserved  by 
; those  artificial  inventions,  so  wonderfully  approved,  as  that  of  Bemster  in. 
flolland,  ut  nihil  hide  joar  aut  simile  invenias  in  toto  orhe,  saith  Bertius  the 
.;:TCographer,  all  the  world  cannot  match  i\  "so  many  navigable  channels  from 
'olace  to  place,  made  by  men’s  hands,  &c.  and  on  the  other  side  so  many 
uhousand  acres  of  our  fens  lie  drowned,  our  cities  thin,  and  those  vile,  poor, 
;;a-iid  ugly  to  behold  in  respect  of  theirs,  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  running 
rrivers  stopped,  and  that  beneficial  use  of  transportation,  wholly  neglected,  so 
iraany  havens  void  of  ships  and  towns,  so  many  parks  and  forests  for  pleasure, 
)jarren  heaths,  so  many  villages  depopulated,  &c.  I think  sure  he  would  find 
wome  fault. 

• I may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours,  doth  hene  audire  apud  exteros, 
i>s  a most  noble,  a most  flourishing  kingdom,  by  common  consent  of  all  ’^geo- 
r^^raphers,  historians,  politicians,  ’tis  unica  velut  arx*  and  which  Quintius  in 
■liivy  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applied  to  us,  we 
■ ire  testudines  testa  sud  inclusi,  like  so  many  tortoises  in  our  shells,  safely 

lefended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a wall  on  all  sides.  Our  island  hath  many  such 
. lonourable  eulogiums ; and  as  a learned  countryman  of  ours  right  well  hath 
it,  “ "’Ever  since  the  ISTormans  first  coming  into  l^ngland,  this  country  both  for 
military  matters,  and  all  other  of  civility,  hath  been  paralleled  with  the  most 
1 lourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  our  Christian  world,”  a blessed,  a rich 
c ountry,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles : and  for  some  things  ^preferred  before 
>i>thei  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discoveries,  art  of  navigation, 
r.rue  merchants,  they  carry  the  bell  away  from  all  other  nations,  even  the 
'Portugals  and  Hollanders  themselves;  without  all  fear,”  saith  Boterus, 

• furrowing  the  ocean  winter  and  summer,  and  two  of  their  captains,  with  no 
ess  valour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  round  about  the  world.”  ’“We  have  besides 

many  particular  blessings,  which  our  neighbours  want,  the  Gospel  truly 
^reached,  church  discipline  established,  long  peace  and  quietness  free  from 
■xactions,  foreign  fears,  invasions,  domestical  seditions,  well  manured,  "fortfc- 
led  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most  happy  in  that  fortunate  union  of  Eng- 
and  and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers  have  laboured  to  effect,  and  desired 

• .o  see.  But  in  which  we  excel  all  others,  a wise,  learned,  religious  king, 
mother  Numa,  a second  Augustus,  a true  Josiah;  most  worthy  senators,  a 
earned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  &c.  Yet  amongst  many  roses,  some 

Bhistles  gi’ow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormities,  which  much  disturb  the  peace 
!>f  this  body  politic,  eclipse  the  honour  and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
nth  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many  swarms  of  rogues, 

' nd  beggars,  thieves,  drunkards,  and  discontented  persons  (whom  Lycurgus  in 
^lutarch  calls  morbos  reipuhliccB,  the  boils  of  the  commonwealth),  many  poor 
people  in  all  our  towns.  Civitates  ignohiles  as  '^Polydore  calls  them,  base  built 
• ities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous,  and  thin  of  inhabitants, 
dur  land  is  fertile  we  may  not  deny,  full  of  all  good  things,  and  why  doth  it  not 
lien  abound  with  cities,  as  well  as  Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Low-countries? 
localise  their  policy  hath  been  otherwise,  and  we  are  not  so  thrifty,  circum- 
pect,  industrious.  Idleness  is  the  malus  genius  of  our  nation.  For  as 
Boterus  justly  argues,  fertility  of  a country  is  not  enough,  except  art  and 


‘ As  Zclpland,  Bemster  in  TTollnnrl,  &c. 

Mercator,  Meteranus,  &c. 


" From  Gannt  to  Since,  from  Bruges  to  the  sea,  <tc. 
* ‘The  citadel  par  excellence.”  "■Jam  inde  non  minus 


clli  dor  a.  oiiirn  . J ne  citadel  par  excellence.”  "■  Jai 

ant.  de  XoriS  florcnUssimius  orbis  Christlani  gentes  imprimis  lloruit.  Camden 

lorinn  duces  non  ^ -la'ii  liiemc  quam  oistate  intrepide  sulcant  Oceanum,  ct  duo 

oteriis  ' A fcrim  fortuna  totius  orbem  terraj  clrcumnavigarunt.  Amphitlicatro 

slut  arx  Boter  m i ? ^ Britannia  unica 

-lui  mi.  u Ub,  1.  Inst.  <=  Increment,  urb.  1.  1.  c.  'J. 
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industry  be  joined  unto  it,  according  to  Aristotle,  riches  are  either  natural  or 
artificial;  natural,  are  good  land,  fair  mines,  &c.  artificial,  are  manufactures, 
coins,  &c.  Many  kingdoms  arc  fertile,  but  thin  of  inhabitants,  as  thao 
]J)uchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which  Leander  Albertus  so  much  magnifies  (or 
corn,  wine,  fruits,  &c.,  yet  nothing  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are  more 
barren.  “ “^England,”  saith  he,  London  only  excepted,  hath  never  a ponvi 
lous  city,  and  yet  a fruitful  country.”  I find  46  cities  and  walled  towns  ni 
Alsatia,  a small  province  in  Germany,  50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  vil- 
lages, no  ground  idle,  no  not  rocky  places,  or  tops  of  hills  are  untilled,  as 
® Munster  inforrneth  us.  In  ^Greichgea,  a small  territory  on  the  Necker,  24 
Italian  miles  over,  I read  of  20  walled  towns,  innumerable  villages,  each  one 
containing  150  houses  most  part,  besides  castles  and  noblemen’s  palaces.  I 
observe  in  ^Turinge,  in  Dutchland  (twelve  miles  over  by  their  scale)  12  coun- 
ties, and  in  them  144  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  castles.  In 

Bavaria,  34  cities,  46  towns,  &c.  Portugallia  interamnis,  a small  plot  of 
ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monasteries,  200  bridges.  Malta,  a barren 
island,  yields  20,000  inhabitants.  But  of  all  the  rest,  I admire  Lues  Guicciar- 
dine’s  relations  of  the  Low-countries.  Holland  hath  26  cities,  400  great  vil- 
lages. Zeland,  10  cities,  102  j^arishes.  Brabant,  26  cities,  102  parishes. 
Flanders,  28  cities,  90  towns,  1154  villages,  besides  abbeys,  castles,  &c.  The 
Low-countries  generally  have  three  cities  at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  fixr 
more  populous  and  rich : and  what  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excel- 
lency in  all  manner  of  trades?  Their  commerce,  which  is  maintained  by  a 
multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent  channels  made  by  art  and  oppor- 
tune havens,  to  which  they  build  their  cities;  all  which  we  have  in  like 
measure,  at  at  least  may  have.  But  their  chiefest  loadstone  which  draws  ail 
manner  of  commerce  and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is 
not  fertility  of  soil,  but  industry  that  enricheth  them,  the  gold  mines  of  Peru, 
or  Nova  Plispania  may  not  compare  with  them.  They  have  neither  gold  noi 
silver  of  their  own,  wine  nor  oil,  or  scarce  any  corn  growing  in  those  united 
provinces,  little  or  no  wood,  tin,  lead,  iron,  silk,  wool,  any  stuff-  almost,  or 
metal;  and  yet  LIungary,  Transylvania,  that  brag  of  their  mines,  fertile  Eng- 
land cannot  compare  with  them.  I dare  boldly  say,  that  neither  France, 
Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italy,  Valentia  in  Spain,  or  that 
pleasant  Andalusia,  with  their  excellent  fruits,  wine  and  oil,  two  harvests,  no 
not  any  part  of  Europe  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of  good 
ships,  of  well-built  cities,  so  abounding  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  . 
man.  ’Tis  our  Indies,  an  epitome  of  China,  and  all  by  reason  of  their  indus-  j 
try,  good  policy,  and  commerce.  Industry  is  a loadstone  to  draw  all  good  | 
things;  that  alone  makes  countries  flourish,  cities  populous, and  will  enforce  j 
by  reason  of  much  manure,  which  necessarily  follows,  a barren  soil  to  be 
fertile  and  good,  as  sheep,  saith  '"Dion,  mend  a bad  pasture. 

Tell  me,  politicians,  why  is  that  fruitful  Palestina,  noble  Greece,  Eg}^t, 
Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (mere  carcases  now)  fallen  from  that  they  ; 
were?  The  ground  is  the  same,  but  the  government  is  altered,  the  people  are 
grown  slothful,  idle,  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry  is  decayed 
A^on  fatigata  aut  ej^ceta  humus,  as  'Columella  well  informs  Sylvinus,  sednostr^ 
fit  inertia,  dsc.  May  a man  believe  that  which  Aristotle  in  his  politics,  Pau-  i 
sanias,  Stephauus,  Sophianus,  Gerbelius  relate  of  old  Greece?  I find  hereto-  > 

d Angllffi,  except©  Londino,  nulla  est  civitas  memoraljllls,  licet  ea  natio  rcnitn  omnium  copl3  abnndct. 
e Cosmog.  Lib.  3.  cop.  119.  Villarum  non  est  numerus,  nullus  locus  otiosus  aut  incultus.  fChytreus  » 

orat.  edit.  Francof.  1583.  k Maginus  Geog.  *>  Ortelius  d Vasco  et  Pet.  de  Medina.  ‘An 

hundred  famiiies  in  each.  J Populi  multitudo  diligente  euUura  foecundat  solum.  Botcr.  1.  8 c.  ^ 

k Orat.  S.").  Terra  ubi  oves  stabulantur  optima  agricolis  ob  stercus.*  > JDe  re  rust.  1.  2.  cap.  1.  The  soil  t 
is  not  tired  or  e.\haustcd,  but  has  become  barren  through  our  sloth 
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fore  70  cities  in  Epirns  overthrown  by  Panins  ^milins,  a goodly  province  in 
times  past,  ""now  left  desolate  of  good  fc■o^vns  and  almost  inhabitants.  62  cities 
in  Macedonia  in  Strabo’s  time,  I find  30  in  Laconia,  bnt  now  scarce  so  liiany 
villages,  saith  Gerbelins.  If  any  man  from  Mount  Taygetns  should  view  the 
country  ronnd  about,  and  see  tot  delicias,  tot  urhes  'per  Feloponnesum  dispersas, 
so  many  delicate  and  brave  bnilt  cities  with  snch  cost  and  exqnisite  cnnning, 
so  neatly  set  ont  in  Peloponnesus,  “he  should  perceive  them  now  rninons  and 
overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground.  Incredihile 
dictu,  <L'c.  And  as  he  laments,  Quis  talia  fando  Temperet  a lachrymis  ? Quis 
tarn  durus  aut  ferreus?  (so  he  prosecutes  it.)*  Who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently 
^condole  and  commiserate  these  ruins?  Where  are  those  4000  cities  of  Egypt, 
"those  100  cities  in  Crete?  Are  they  now  come  to  two?  What  saith  Pliny 
and  Julian  of  old  Italy?  There  were  in  former  ages  1166  cities:  Blondus 
and  Machiavel,  both  grant  them  now  nothing  near  so  populous,  and  full  of 
good  towns  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  find 
but  300  at  most),  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  “Livy,  .not  then  so  strong 
and  puissant  as  of  old:  “ They  mustered  70  Legions  in  former  times,  which 
now  the  known  world  will  scarce  yield.  Alexander  built  7 0 cities  in  a short 
space  for  his  part,  our  Sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice  as  many,  and  leave 
>all  desolate.  Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great  Britain  is  now 
more  populous  than  ever  it  was;  yet  let  them  read  Bede,  Leland  and  others, 
they  shall  find  it  most  flourished  in  the  Saxton  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Conque- 
ror’s time  was  far  better  inhabited  than  at  this  present.  See  that  Domesday 
Book,  and  show  me  those  thousands  of  parishes,  which  are  now  decayed,  cities 
ruined,  villages  depopulated,  &c.  The  lesser  the  territory  is,  commonly,  the 
richer  it  is.  Parvus  sed  bene  cultus  ayer.  As  those  Athenian,  Lacedmmonian, 
Arcadian,  Aelian,  Sycionian,  Messenian,  &c.,  commonwealths  of  Greece  make 
ample  proof,  as  those  imperial  cities  and  free  states  of  Germany  may  witness, 
those  Cantons  of  Switzers,  Bheti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  Territories  of  Tuscany, 
Luke  and  Senes  of  old,  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  R:igusa,  &c. 

That  prince  therefore,  as  ^ Boterus  adviseth,  that  will  have  a rich  country, 
and  fair  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privileges,  painful  inhabitants,  arti- 
ficers, and  sufler  no  rude  matter  un  wrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead,  &c.,  to  be 
transported  out  of  his  country, — ^a  thing  in  part  seriously  attempted  amongst 
ns,  but  not  effected.  And  because  industry  of  men,  and  multitude  of  trade  so 
much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  enriching  of  a kingdom ; those  ancient  Mas 
silians  would  admit  no  man  into  their  city  that  had  not  some  trade.  Selym 
the  first  Turkish  emperor  procured  a.  thousand  good  artificers  to  be  brought 
from  Taurus  to  Constantinople.  The  Polanders  indented  with  Henry  Duke  of 
Anjou,  their  new  chosen  king,  to  bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  arti- 
ficers into  Poland.  James  the  First,  in  Scotland  (as  ® Buchanan  writes),  sent 
for  the  best  artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave  them  great  rewards  to 
teach  his  subjects  their  several  trades.  Edward  the  Third,  our  most  renowned 
king,  to  his  eternal  memory,  brought  clothing  first  into  this  island,  transport- 
ing some  families  of  artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many  goodly  cities 
could  I reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where  thousands  of  inhabitants 
live  singular  well  by  their  fingers’  ends ! As  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth 
of  gold ; great  Milan  by  silk,  and  all  curious  works ; Arras  in  Artois  by  those 
fair  hangings ; many  cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany,  have  none 

tiTbibns  desolatur,  et  magna  ex  parte  ineolis  destituitur.  Gcrbelius  desc.  Grrecioe,  lib.  6.  "Videbit 
eas  terc  omnea  aut  eveisas,  aut  solo  aquatas,  aut  in  rudera  fccdissime  dejectas.  Gerbelius. 

* Not  even  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear. 

Nor  stern  Ulysses  toll  without  a tear. 

*Lib.  7.  Septuaglnta  olim  legiones  script.'E  dicuntur ; quas  vires  hodie,  &c.  P Pollt.  1.  3.  c.  S.  <r  For 
yelng  of  cuutis,  and  dressing,  <tc.  r Valor.  1,  2.  c.  1.  'liist.  Scot.  Lib.  10.  Magnis  proposiua 
prasrmis,  ut  Scoti  ab  iis  edocerentur. 
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otlier  maintenance,  especially  those  within  the  land.  ‘Mecca  in  Arabia 
Petrjea,  stands  in  a most  unfruitful  country,  that  wants  water,  amongst  the 
rocks  (as  Vertomanus  describes  it),  and  yet  it  is  a most  elegant  and  pleasant 
city,  by  reason  of  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west.  Orinus  in  Persia  is  a most 
famous  niart-town,  hath  nought  else  but  the  oj)portunity  of  the  haven  to  make 
it  flourish.  Corinth,  a noble  city  (Lumen  Grsecise,  Tully  calls  it)  the  Eye  of 
Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus  those  excellent  ports,  drew  all 
that  traffic  of  the  Ionian  and  .idEgean  seas  to  it;  and  yet  the  country  about  it 
was  curva  et  superciliosa,  as  "Strabo  terms  it,  rugged  and  harsh.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  Athens,  Actium,  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  most  of  those  towns  in 
Greece.  Nuremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a most  barren  soil,  yet  a noble 
imperial  city,  by  the  sole  industry  of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades,  they  draw 
the  riches  of  most  countries  to  them,  so  expert  in  manufactures,  that  as  Sallust 
long  since  gave  out  of  the  like,  Sedem  animoe  in  extremis  digitis  habent,  their 
soul,  or  intellectus  agens,  was  placed  in  their  fingers’  end ; and  so  we  may  say 
of  Basil,  Spire,  Cambray,  Frankfort,  &c.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  speak 
what  some  write  of  Mexico  and  the  cities  adjoining  to  it,  no  place  in  the  world 
at  their  first  discovery  more  populous,  ^Mat.  Biccius,  the  Jesuit,  and  Some 
others,  relate  of  the  industry  of  the  Chinese  most  popidous  countries,  not  a 
beggar  or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  means  they  prosper  and 
flourish.  We  have  the  same  means,  able  bodies,  pliant  wits,  matter  of  all 
sorts,  wool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  wood,  &c.,  many  excellent  subjects  to  work 
upon,  only  industry  is  wanting.  We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the 
seas,  which  they  make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set  themselves  a work 
about,  and  severally  improve,  sending  the  same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or 
else  make  toys  and  baubles  of  the  tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again, 
at  as  great  a reckoning  as  the  whole.  In  most  of  our  cities,  some  few  excepted, 
like  ^ Spanish  loiterers,  we  live  wholly  by  tippling-inns  and  ale-houses.  Malt- 
ing are  their  best  j)loughs,  their  greatest  traffic  to  sell  ale.  * Meteran  and 
some  others  object  to  us,  that  we  are  no  v/hit  so  industrious  as  the  Hol- 
landers : “ Manual  trades  (saith  he)  which  are  more  curious  or  troublesome, 
are  wholly  exercised  by  strangers : they  dwell  in  a sea  full  of  fish,  but  they 
are  so  idle,  they  will  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  turns,  but 
buy  it  of  their  neighbours.”  Tush  ^Ma/re  liberum,  they  fish  under  our  noses, 
and  sell  it  to  us  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own  prices.  ^ 

“ Pudet  hsec  opprobria  nobis 

Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli."  i 

I am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers,  and  know  not  how  to  I 
answer  it. 

Amongst  our  towns,  there  is  only  ^ London  that  bears  the  faoe  of  a cii^, 

" Ejntome  Britannia,  a famous  emporium,  second  to  none  beyond  seas,  a noble 
mart : but  sola  crescit,  decresc&ntibus  aliis;  and  yet  in  my  slender  j udgment,  , 
defective  in  many  things.  The  rest  (‘‘some  few  excej)ted)  are  in  mean  estate,  j 

■’uinous  most  part,  poor,  and  full  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their  decayed  trades,  {, 

neglected  or  bad  policy,  idleness  of  their  inhabitants,  riot,  which  had  rather  Is 

beg  or  loiter,  and  be  ready  to  starve,  than  work.  |r 

I cannot  deny  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence  of  our  cities,  “that  if 

they  are  not  so  fair  built,  (for  the  sole  magnificence  of  this  kingdom,  concern-  ’-J 

* Munst.  cosm.  1.  5.  c.  74.  Agro  omnium  rerum  infcccundissimo,  aqua  indigente,  inter  saxeta,  urbs  ;r 

taineii  elegautissima,  ob  Orientis  iiegotiationes  et  Occidcntis.  “ Lib.  8.  tieogr : ob  aspenim  situiii.  p 

*Lib.  Edit,  a Nic.  Trcgant.  Belg.  A.  1616.  cxpcdit.  in  Siuas.  yUbi  nobiles  probi  loco  habent  f 

artcm  aliquam  protlteri.  Cleomird.  ep.  1.  1.  »Lib.  13.  Belg.  Hist,  non  tarn  laboriosi  ut  Belgse,  sed  at  I 

llispani  otiatores  yitam  ut  plurimum  otiosam  agcntes;  artcs  manuaria3  quae  plurimum  Jiabcnt  in  se  laboris  J 

ct  ditncultatis,  mnjoreinq ; rcquirunt  Industrlam,  a peregrinis  et  exteris excrccnuir ; habitant  in  piscosissiino  1 

mari,  intcrea  tantuin  non  piscantur  quantum  insulae  suffeccrlt,  sed  i vicinis  emero  coguntur.  • Grotil  'f 
Liber.  *' Erbs  animis  numcroque  potens,  ct  robore  gentis.  Scaligcr.  'Camden.  <i  York,  Bristo">  y 

Jiorwicli,  Worcentcr,  &c.  « JI.  Ualnsford’s  Argument : Because  gentlemen  dwell  with  us  in  the  country  a 
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ing  buildings,  bath  been  of  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses,) 
so  rich,  thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  otlier  countries;  besides  the  reasons 
Cardan  gives.  Subtil.  Lib.  11.  we  want  wine  and  oil,  their  two  harvests,  we 
dwell  in  a colder  air,  and  for  that  cause  must  a little  more  liberallj  ^feed  of 
flesh,  as  all  northern  countries  do:  our  provisions  will  not  therefore  extend  to 
the  maintenance  of  so  many;  yet  notwithstanding  we  have  matter  of  all  sort?, 
an  open  sea  for  traffic,  as  well  as  the  rest,  goodly  havens.  And  how  can  we 
excuse  our  negligence,  our  riot,  drunkenness,  &c,,  and  such  enormities  that 
follow  it?  We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  you  will  say,  severe  statutes, 
ffiouses  of  correction,  &c.,  to  small  purpose  it  seems;  it  is  not  houses  will 
• serve,  but  cities  of  correction ; ® our  trades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed, 
wants  supplied.  In  other  countries  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I confess, 
but  that  doth  not  excuse  us,  ^ wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones,  tumults, 
discords,  contention,  law-suits,  many  laws  made  against  them  to  repress  those 
innumerable  brawls  and  law-suits,  excess  in  apparel,  diet,  decay  of  tillage, 

■ depopulations,*  especially  against  rogues,  beggars,  Egyptian  vagabonds  (so 
termed  at  least)  which  have  ‘swarmed  all  over  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Poland, 
as  you  may  read  in  '‘Munster,  Cranzius,  and  Aventinus;  as  those  Tartars  and 
Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  countries : yet  such  has  been  the 
iniquity  of  all  ages,  as  it  seems  to  small  purpose.  Nemo  in  nostra  civitate 
mendicus  esto,'\'  saith  Plato : he  will  have  them  purged  from  a ' commonwealth, 
™ “ as  a bad  humour  from  the  body,”  that  are  like  so  many  ulcers  and  boils, 

: and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniards,  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 

. and  many  other  states  have  decreed  in  this  case,  read  Arniseus,  cap.  19; 

Lotemts,  lihro  8,  cap.  2;  Osorius  de  Rebus  gest.  Eman.  lib.  11.  When  a countr;y 
' is  overstocked  with  people,  as  a pasture  is  oft  overlaid  with  cattle,  they  had 
wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  themselves,  by  sending  out  colonies,  or  by 
' wars,  as  those  old  Romans;  or  by  employing  them  at  home  about  some  public 
buildings,  as  bridges,  road-ways,  for  which  those  Romans  were  famious  in  this 
island ; as  Augustus  Caesar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards  in  their  Indian  mines, 
as  at  Potosi  in  Peru,  where  some  30,000  men  are  still  at  work,  6000  furnaces 
ever  boiling,  &c.  “aqueducts,  bridges,  havens,  those  stupend  works  of  Trajan, 
Claudius,  at  “Ostium,  Dioclesiani  Therraa,  Fucinus  Lacus,  that  Piraeum  in 
Athens,  made  by  Themistocles,  amphitheatnims  of  curious  marble,  as  at  V eroiia, 
Ci vitas  Philippi,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian  and  Flaminian  ways, 
])rodigious  works  all  may  witness;  and  rather  than  they  should  be  ^ idle,  as 
: those  '^Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Maris,  and  Sesostris  did,  to  task  their  subjects  to 
build  unnecessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  channels,  lakes,  gigantic 

■ works  all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  riot,  drunkenness,  *'  Quo  scilicet 
(dantur,  et  ne  vagando  laborare  desuescant. 

Another  eye-  sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable  rivers,  a groat 
' blemish  as  *Boterus,  ‘Hippolitus  a Collibus,  and  other  politicians  hold,  if  it  be 


of  forty  thousiind  inhabitants.  ^Maxima  pars  victQs  in  came  consistit.  Polyd.  Lib.  1.  Hist.  BRetVie- 

nate  monopoiii  liccntiam,  pauciores  alantur  otio,  rcdintegretur  agricolatio',  laniticiiun  instauretur,  tit  sit 
honestum  negotimn  quo  se  exerceat  otio.sa  ilia  turba.  Nisi  his  malis  medentur,  fmstra  exercent  justitiam. 
ilor.  Ltop.  Lib.  1.  JIancipiis  locuples  eget  azris  Cappadocum  rex.  Hor.  * Itegis  dignitatis  non  est 

Non  est  regni  decus,  sed  carccris  esse  custos.  Idem. 

&C.  k (Jos. 

turpia  principi 
' omncs  vult 

occurratur,  opificia  condiscantur,  tenues  sublcventur.  liod'in.’  1.  0.  c.  2.  nunu^^a"?! 
r Proniulgavit,  ut  omnes  subditl  quotannis  ratlonem  redderent  unde  vivcrent. 

aceusto^  cap.  2.  “ whereby  they  are  supported,  and  do  not  become  vagrants  by  being  less 
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neglected  in  a commonweal  tli.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the 
Low-countries  on  this  behalf,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  territory  of  Padua,  in 
" France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise  about  corrivations  of  water  to  moisten 
and  refresh  barren  grounds,  to  drain  fens,  bogs,  and  moors.  Massinissa  made 
many  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia  in  Africa,  before  his  time  incult 
and  horrid,  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this  means.  Great  industry  is  generally 
used  all  over  the  eastern  countries  in  this  kind,  especially  in  Egypt,  about 
Babylon  and  Damascus,  as  Yertomannus  and  ^Gotardus  Arthus  relate;  about 
Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of  Spain,  Milan  in  Italy ; 
by  reason  of  which  their  soil  is  much  impoverished,  and  infinite  commodities 
arise  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmus  betwixt  Africa  and  Asia, 
which  ^ Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  formerly 
undertaken,  but  with  ill  success,  as  ® Diodorus  Siculus  records,  and  Pliny,  for 
that  Bed-sea  being  three  “ cubits  higher  than  Egypt,  would  have  drowned  all 
the  country,  ccepto  destiterant,  they  left  ofiT;  yet  as  the  same  '’Diodorus  writes, 
Ptolemy  renewed  the  work  many  years  after,  and  absolved  it  in  a more-  oppor- 
tune place. 

That  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made  navigable  by 
Demetrius,  by  Julius  Csesar,  ISTero,  Domitian,  Hcrodes  Atticus,  to  make  a 
speedy  ® passage,  and  less  dangerous,  from  the  Ionian  and  -<Egean  seas;  but 
because  it  could  not  be  so  well  afiected,  the  Peloponnesians  built  a wall  like  our 
Piets’  wall  about  Schsenute,  where  Heptune^s  temple  stood,  and  in  the  shortest 
cut  over  the  Isthmus,  of  which  Diodorus,  lib.  11.  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  Yran.  Our 
latter  writers  call  it  Hexamilium,  which  Amurath  the  Turk  demolished,  the 
Venetians,  anno  1453,  repaired  in  15  days  with  30,000  men.  Some,  saith 
Acosta,  would  have  a passage  cut  from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in 
America;  but  Thuanus  and  Serres  the  French  historians  speak  of  a famous 
aqueduct  in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourth’s  time,  from  the  Loire,  to 
the  Seine,  and  from  Bhodanus  to  the  Loire.  The  like  to  which  was  formerly 
assayed  by  Domitian  the  emperor,  from  Arar  to  Moselle,  which  Cornelius 
Tacitus  speaks  of  in  the  13th  of  his  Annals,  after  by  Charles  the  Great  and 
others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  bestowed  in  either  new  making 
or  mending  channels  of  rivers,  and  their  passages,  (as  Aurclianus  did  by  Tiber 
to  make  it  navigable  to  Borne,  to  convey  corn  from  Egypt  to  the  city,  vadum 
alvei  tumentis  effodit  saith  Yopiscus,  et  Tiheris  rijms  extruxit,  he  cut  fords, 
made  banks,  &c.)  decayed  havens,  which  Claudius  the  emperor,  with  infinite 
pains  and  charges,  attempted  at  Qstia,  as  I have  said,  the  V enetians  at  this 
day  to  preserve  their  city ; many  excellent  means  to  enrich  their  territories, 
have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces  of  Europe,  as  planting  some 
Indian  plants  amongst  us,  silk- worms,  “the  very  mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains 
of  Granada  yield  30,000  crowns  per  annum  to  the  king  of  Spain’s  cofiers, 
besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are  busied  about  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain.  In  France  a great  benefit 
is  raised  by  salt,  &c.,  whether  these  th  ings  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted 
with  us,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted,  silk-worms  (I  mean), 
vines,  fir  trees,  tkc.  Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the  Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is 

n Tncredibilem  commoditatem,  vecturi  mercium  tres  fluvil  naviffabiles,  &c.  Boterus  de  Gallld,  ='  Hero- 
dotus. r Ind.  Orient,  cap.  2.  Kotani  in  medio  liutnine  constituunt,  cui  ex  pcllibus  animalium  cousiitos 
uteres  appendant,  hi  dum  rota  movetur,  aquam  per  canales,  &c.  Centum  pedes  lata  fos.sa,  30.  alta. 

» Contrary  to  tliat  of  Archimedes,  who  holds  tlie  supcrttcics  of  all  waters  even.  Lib.  1 . cap.  3. 

cDioii.  Pausanias,  ct  Nic.  Uerbelins.  Munster.  Cosm.  Lib.  1.  cap.  36.  Ut  brevior  foret  navipatio  et  minus 
periculosa.  •<  Charles  the  Great  went  about  to  make  a channel  from  the  Rliine  to  the  Danube.  Bil-  Pir- 

kimerus  dc.script.  Ger.  the  ruins  are  yet  seen  about  Wcsseriburg  from  Uednlch  to  Altimiil.  Ut  navig-rbilia 
hiter  se  Occidentis  et  Scptentrlonis  littora  derent.  « Maginus  Geogr.  Siinlerus  de  rep.  lielvet. 

lib.  i,  describit. 
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fully  persuaded  they  would  prosper  in  this  island.  With  us,  navigable  rivers 
are  most  part  neglected ; our  streams  are  not  great,  I confess,  by  reason  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  island,  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even,  not  headlong,  swift, 
or  amongst  rocks  and  shelves,  as  foaming  Rhodanus  and  Loire  in  France, 
Tigris  in  Mesopotamia,  violent  Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirl- 
pools, as  the  Rhine,  and  Danubius,  about  Shalfausen,  Lausenburgh,  Linz,  and 
Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators;  or  broad  shallow,  as  FTeckar  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, Tibris  in  Italy;  but  calm  and  fair  as  Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Mace- 
donia, Eurotas  in  Laconia,  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might  as  well  be 
1 repaired  many  of  them  (I  mean  Wye,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tliamisis  at  Oxford,  the 
i defect  of  which  we  feel  in, the  mean  time)  as  the  River  of  Lee  from  Ware  to 
i London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or  as  some  will  Henry  I.,  ‘'made  a channel  from 
! Trent  to  Lincoln,  navigable;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Camden,  is  decayed,  and 
i much  mention  is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monuments  found  about  old 
; * Verulamium,  good  ships  have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places, 

I whose  channels,  havens,  ports,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  e contemn  this 
! benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore  compelled  in  the  inner  parts  of 
! this  island,  because  portage  is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  ourselves, 

\ and  live  like  so  many  boars  in  a sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

; We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth,  Portsmouth,  Mil- 
[ ford,  (fee.  equivalent  if  not  to  be  preferred  to  that  Indian  Havanna,  old  Brun- 
dusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  in  Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acarnia,  Suda  in  Crete,  which 
have  few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  trafiic  or  trade,  which  have  scarce  a village 
on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities,  sed  viderint  politici.  I could  hei’e  justly  tax 
many  other  neglects,  abuses,  errors,  defects  among  us,  and  in  other  countries, 
depopulations,  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  many  such,  qu(B  nunc  in  aitrem 
' susurrare  non  libet.  But  I must  take  heed,  ne  quid  gra^vius  dicam,  tliat  I do 
not  overshoot  myself,  Sus  Minervam,  I am  forth  of  my  element,  as  you  perad- 
venture  suppose ; and  sometimes  veritas  odium  parit,  as  he  said,  “ verj  nice  and 
oatmeal  is  good  for  a parrot.”  For  as  Lucian  said  of  an  historian,  I say  of  a 
politician.  He  that  will  freely  speak  and  write,  must  be  for  ever  no  subject, 
under  no  prince  or  law,  but  lay  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what 
any  can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws,  I deny  not,  to  rectify  such  enormities,  and  so  in  all 
other  countries,  but  it  seems  not  always  to  good  purpose.  We  had  need  of 
f some  general  visitor  in  our  age,  that  should  reform  what  is  amiss;  a just 

: army  of  Rosie-crosse  men,  for  they  will  amend  all  matters  (they  say),  religion, 

\ policy,  manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c.  Another  Attila,  Tamerlane,  HerculeJi 
I to  strive  with  Achelous,  Augece  stahulum  purgare,  to  subdue  tyrants,  as  ^be 
did  Diomedes  and  Busiris:  to  expel  thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus  and  Lacinius: 
to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione : to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  and  Centaurs:  or  another 
Theban  Crates  to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quarrels  and  controversies, 
as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a god  in  Athens.  “As 
Hercules  purged  the  world  of  monsters,  and  subdued  them,  so  did  he  fight 
against  envy,  lust,  anger,  avarice,  &c.  and  all  those  feral  vices  and  monsters  of 
the  mind.”  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some  such  visitor,  or  if  wishing 
would  serve,  one  had  such  a ring  or  rings,  as  Timolaus  desired  in  ‘Lucian,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as  10,000  men,  or  an  army  of  giants, 
go  invisible,  open  gates  and  castle  doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would,  trans- 


Wncolnshiro.  Fossedike.  * Near  S.  Albans,  " which  must  not  now  be  whispered  in 

«nv  rn^iVii  Nat.  coirics.  •>  Apuleius,  lib.  4.  Flor.  Lar.  I'amiliaris  inter  lioniincs  tutuUs 

It  est,  lltium  omnium  et  jurgiorum  inter  propinquos  arbiter  et  disceptator.  Adversus  iriicnndiam, 

^*b‘dinem,  ceteraq;  aniini  humuni  vitia  et  moustra  philosophus  istc  Hercules  I'uit. 
j.  cotes  eas  nicutlbus  cxegit  oniiics,  &c.  * Votis  iiavlg. 
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port  himself  in  an  instant  to  what  place  he  desired,  alter  aifections,  cure  all 
luanncr  of  diseases,  that  he  might  range  over  the  world,  and  reform  all  dis- 
tressed states  and  persons,  as  he  would  himself.  He  might  reduce  tho.se 
Vauderiug  Tartars  in  order,  that  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Mascovy,  Poland, 
on  the  other ; and  tame  the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and  spoil  those  eastern 
countries,  that  they  should  never  use  more  caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct 
them.  He  might  root  out  barbarism  out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra 
Australis  Incognita,  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages,  drain 
those  mighty  MjEotian  fens,  cut  down  those  vast  Hircinian  woods,  irrigate  tho.-^e 
barren  Arabian  deserts,  &c.  cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  scorhutum, 
iMca,  morbus  Neapolitanus,  &c.  end  all  our  idle  controversies,  cut  off  our  tumul- 
tuous desires,  inordinate  lusts,  root  out  atheism,  impiety,  heresy,  schism,  and 
superstition,  which  now  so  crucify  the  world,  catechise  gross  ignorance,  purge 
Italy  of  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of  superstition  and  jealousy,  Germany  of  drunk- 
enness, all  our  northern  country  of  gluttony  and  intemperance,  castigate  our 
hard-hearted  j^arents,  masters,  tutors;  lash  disobedient  children,  negligent 
servants,  correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal  sons,  enforce  idle  persons  to 
work,  drive  drunkards  off  the  alehouse,  repress  thieves,  visit  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nizing magistrates,  &c.  But  as  L.  Licinius  taxed  Timolaus,  you  may  us. 
These  are  vain,  absurd  and  ridiculous  wishes  not  to  be  hoped  : all  must  be  as 
it  is,  *"Bocchalinus  may  cite  commonwealths  to  come  before  Apollo,  and  seek 
to  reform  the  world  itself  by  commissioners,  but  there  is  no  remedy,  it  may 
not  be  redressed,  desinent  homines  turn  deinum  stultescere  quando  esse  desinent, 
so  long  as  they  can  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and  fools. 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and  far  beyond  Her- 
cules’ labours  to  be  performed;  let  them  be  rude,  stupid,  ignorant,  incult,  laiois 
super  lapidem  sedeat,  and  as  the  'apologist  will,  resp.  tussi,  et  graveolentia 
lahoret,  mundus  vitio,  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are,  let  them  “tyrannize, 
epicurize,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with  factions,  superstitions, 
lawsuits,  wars  and  contentions,  live  in  riot,  poverty,  want,  misery;  rebel, 
wallow  as  so  many  swine  in  their  own  dung,  with  Ulysses’  companions,  stullos 
juheo  esse  libenter.  I will  yet,  to  satisfy  and  please  myself,  make  an  Utopia 
of  mine  own,  a new  Atlantis,  a poetical  commonwealth  of  mine  own,  in  which 
I will  freely  domineer,  build  cities,  make  laws,  statutes,  as  I list  myself.  And 

■ why  may  I not? Pictoribus  atque  poetis,  c&r.  You  know  what  liberty 

poets  ever  had,  and  besides,  my  predecessor  Democritus  was  a politician,  a 
recorder  of  Abdera,  a law  maker  as  some  say ; and  why  may  not  I presume  so 
much  as  he  difV  Howsoever  I will  adventure.  For  the  site,  if  you  will 
needs  urge  me  to  it,  I am  not  fully  resolved,  it  may  be  in  Terra  Australi 
Incognita,  there  is  room  enough  (for  of  my  knowledge  neither  that  hungry 
Spaniard,!  nor  Mercurius  Britannicus,  have  yet  discovered  half  of  it)  or  else 
one  of  those  floating  islands  in  Mare  del  Zur,  which  like  the  Cyanian  isles  in 
the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  place,  and  are  accessible  only  at  set  times,  and  to 
some  few  persons ; or  one  of  the  Fortunate  isles,  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or 
which  they  are?  there  is  room  enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and 
northern  coasts  of  Asia.  But  I will  choose  a site,  whose  latitude  shall  be  45 
degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes)  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone,  or  j)erhaps 
under  the  equator,  that  :}: paradise  of  the  world,  ubi  semper  virens  laurus,  dc. 
where  is  a perpetual  spring:  the  longitude  for  some  reasons  I will  conceal. 
Yet  “be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,”  that  if  any  honest  gentle- 
man will  send  in  so  much  money,  as  Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting 
a nativity,  he  shall  be  a sharer,  I will  acquaint  him  with  my  project,  or  if  any 

Kaggnfilios,  part  2,  cap.  2,  et  part  3,  c.  17.  'Velent.  Andreaa  Apolog.  manip.  604.  ™ 

BorUidus  est,  aovdescat  ndhuc.  ♦ Ilor.  t Fcrdinaiido  Quir.  1612.  j Vide  Acosta  et  Lalet. 
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worthy  man  will  stand  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  office  or  dignity,  (for  as 
he  said  of  his  archbishopric  of  Utopia,  ’tis  sanctus  ambitus,  and  not  amiss  to 
be  sought  after,)  it  shall  be  freely  given  without  all  intercessions,  bribes, 

; letters,  &c.  his  own  worth  shall  be  the  best  spokesman ; and  because  we  shall 
idinit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons,  if  he  be  sufficiently  qualified,  and  as  able 
: IS  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself,  he  shall  have  present  possession.  It 
, diall  be  divided  into  12  or  13  provinces,  and  those  by  hills,  rivers,  road- ways, 
or  some  more  eminent  limits  exactly  bounded.  Each  province  shall  have  a 
liQietropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed  as  a centre  almost  in  a circumference,  and 
• the  rest  at  equal  distances,  some  12  Italian  miles  asunder,  or  thereabout,  and 
’in  them  shall  be  sold  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man;  statis  hoi'is  et 

I iiehus,  no  market  towns,  markets  or  fairs,  for  they  do  but  beggar  cities  (no 

I I village  shall  stand  above  6,  7,  or  8 miles  from  a city)  except  those  emporiums 
which  are  by  the  sea  side,  genercxl  staples,  marts,  as  Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergen 
of  old,  London,  &c.  cities  most  part  shall  be  situated  upon  navigable  rivers  or 
lakes,  creeks,  havens ; and  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long  square, 
“ with  fair,  broad,  and  straight  “streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
like  Bruges,  Brussels,  Bhegium  Lepidi,  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Crema,  Cambalu  in  Tartary,  described  by  M.  Bolus,  or  that  Venetian  palma.  I 

, will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and  those  of  baser  building,  walls  only  to  keep 
out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  in  some  frontier  towns,  or  by  the  sea  side,  and 
[those  to  be  fortified  “after  the  latest  manner  of  fortification,  and  situated  upon 
. convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.  In  every  so  built  city,  I will  have 
convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to  bury  the  dead  in,  not  in  church- 
yards- a citadella  (in  some,  not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons  for  offenders,  opj^or- 
tune  market  places  of  all  sorts,  for  corn,  meat,  cattle,  fuel,  fish,  commodious 
courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all  societies,  bourses,  meeting  places,  armouries, 
;^in  which  shall  be  kept  engines  for  quenching  of  fire,  artillery  gardens,  public 
walks,  theatres,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for  all  gymnastic  sports,  and  honest 
recreations,  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  for  children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men, 
mad  men,  soldiers,  pest  houses,  &c.  not  built  preca/rid,  or  by  gouty  benefactors, 
who,  when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their  lives,  oppressed 
whole  provinces,  societies,  &c.  give  something  to  pious  uses,  build  a satisfactory 
alms-house,  school  or  bridge,  &c.  at  their  last  end  or  before  perhaps,  which  is 
no  otherwise  than  to  steal  a goose,  and  stick  down  a feather,  rob  a thousand 
to  relieve  ten;  and  those  hospitals  so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections, 
benevolences,  donaries,  for  a set  number,  (as  in  ours,)  just  so  many  and  no 
more  at  such  a rate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand  in  need,  be  they  more  or  less, 
and  that  ex  publico  mrario,  and  so  still  maintained,  non  nobis  solum  nati 
[ mmus,  <5c.  I will  have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  in 
each  town,  common  ^granaries,  as  at  Dresden  in  Misnia,  Stetein  in  Pomer- 
■ land,  Noremberg,  &c.  Colleges  of  mathematicians,  musicians,  and  actors,  as 
of  old  at  Labedum  in  Ionia,  ''alchymists,  physicians,  artists,  and  philosophers : 
1 that  all  arts  and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned ; and 
j)ublic  historiographers,  as  amongst  those  ancient  ® Persians,  qui  in  common- 
tarios  refer ebant  quae  memoratu  digna  gerebantur,  informed  and  appointed  by 
the  state  to  register  all  famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribbler, 
partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  as  in  our  times.  I will  provide  public  schools  of 
all  kinds,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  especially  of  grammar  and  languages, 
not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious  precepts  ordinarily  used,  but  by  use,  example, 

1 Instit.  Reipub.  » Sic  ollm  Hippodamus  Milesius  Arist.  pollt.  cap. 

A ° "'‘‘****  earth,  &c.  i>  Do  his  Plin.  cpist.  42.  lib.  2.  et  Tacit. 

m 111.''  Brisonium  cie  reguo  Perse  lib.  ii.  de  his  et  Vegetimn,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  do  Annona. 
liet-oflMb^^  matters  of  pliysic.  • Bresouius  Josephus,  lib.  21.  antiquit.  Jud.  cap.  6. 
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conversation,*  as  travellers  learn  abroad,  and  nurses  teach  their  children:  as 
I will  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I ordain  "public  governors,  fit  officers  to 
each  place,  treasurers,  jediles,  questors,  overseers  of  pupils,  widows’  goods, 
and  all  public  houses,  &c.  and  those  once  a year  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all 
receipts,  expenses,  to  avoid  confusion,  et  sic  Jiet  ut  non  absumant  (as  Pliny  to 
Trajan,)  quodpudeat  dicere.  They  shall  be  subordinate  to  those  higher  officer’s 
and  governors  of  each  city,  v/hich  shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean 
artificer's,  but  noblemen  and  gerrtlemen,  which  shall  be  tied  to  residence  in 
those  towns  they  dwell  next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons:  for  I see  no 
reason  (which  ^Hippolitus  complains  of)  “that  it  should  be  more  dishonouf^ 
able  for  noblemen  to  govern  the  city  than  the  country,  or  unseemly  to  dwell 
there  now,  than  of  old,”  will  have  no  bogs,  fens,  marshes,  vast  woods, 
deserts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed;  (yet  not  depopulated,  and  there- 
fore take  heed  you  mistake  me  not)  for  that  which  is  common,  and  every 
man’s,  is  no  man’s ; the  richest  countries  are  still  inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent, 
with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy;  and  where  inclosures  are  least  in  quantity,  they  are 
best  husbanded,  as  about  Florence  in  Italy,  Damascus  in  Syria,  &c.  which 
are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I will  not  have  a barren  acre  in  all  my  terri- 
tories, not  so  much  as  the  tops  of  mountains : where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be 
supplied  by  art : "lakes  and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  All  common 
highways,  bridges,  banks,  corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts,  channels,  public 
works,  building,  &c.  out  of  a '’common  stock,  curiously  maintained  and  kept 
in  repair ; no  depopulations,  engrossings,  alterations  of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the 
consent  of  some  supervisors  that  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see 
what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  places,  what  is  amiss,  how  to  help  it, 
et  quid  quoeque  ferat  rejio,  et  quid  queeque  reouset,  what  ground  is  aptest  for 
wood,  what  for  corn,  what  for  cattle,  gardens,  orchards,  fishponds,  &c.  with  a 
charitable  division  in  every  village,  (not  one  domineering  house  greedily  to 
swallow  up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us)  what  for  lords,  "what  for 
tenants;  and  because  they  shall  be  better  encouraged  to  improve  such  lands 
they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees,  drain,  fence,  &c.,  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a 
known  rent,  and  known  fine  to  free  them  from  those  intolerable  exactions  of 
tyrannizing  landlords.  These  supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity 
of  land  in  each  manor  is  fit  for  the  lord’s  demesnes,  “^what  for  holding  of 
tenants,  how  it  ought  to  be  husbanded,  ut^Qiiagnetisequis^  Minyce  gens  cog nita 
remis,  how  to  be  manured,  tilled,  rectified,  segetes  veniunt,  illic  foelicius 
uv(B^  arhord  foetus  alibi,  atque  injussa  virescunt  Gramina,  and  what  proportion 
is  fit  for  all  callings,  because  private  professors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill 
husbands,  oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not  how  to  improve  their  own,  or 
else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and  not  public  good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for,  rather  than 
effected,  Respub.  Christianopolitana,  Campanella’s  city  of  the  Sun,  and  that 
new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but  mere  chimeras  and  Plato’s  community  in  many 

‘So  Loti.  Vives  thinks  best,  Commineus,  and  others.  " Plato  3.  de  legg.  ^Edilcs  creari  vult,  qui  fora,  fontes, 
vhis,  portus,  phiteas,  et  id  genus  alia  procurent.  Vide  Isaacum  Pontauum  de  civ.  Amstel.  luec  omnia,  Ac. 
Gotardum  et  alios.  * Oc  Increm.  urb.  cap.  13.  Ingenue  fateor  me  non  intelligere  cur  ignobilius  sit  urbes 
bene  munitas  colere nunc  qu.\m  olim,  aut  casaj  rustiem  praaesse  quam  urbi.  Idem  Ubertus  Foliot.,  de  Neapoli. 
y Ne  tantillum  quidem  soli  incultum  relinquitur,  ut  verum  sit  nepollicem  quidem  agri  in  hisrcgionibussterilein 
aut  infcEcundum  reperiri.  Marcus  llemingius  Augustanus  de  regno  Chlnte,  1.  1.  c.  3.  * M.  Carow,  in  his 

survey  of  Cornwall,  saith  that  before  that  country  was  inclosed,  the  husbandmen  drank  water,  did  eat  little 
01-  no  bread,  fol.  G6.  lib.  1.  their  apparel  was  coarse,  they  went  bare-legged,  their  dwelling  was  correspond- 
ent; but  since  inclesure,  tliey  live  decently,  and  have  money  to  spend  (fol.  23);  when  tlieir  fields  were 
common,  their  wool  was  coarse,  Cornish  hair;  but  since  inciosure,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  Cotswol,  and 
tlieir  soil  much  mended.  Tusser,  cap.  52.  of  his  husbandry,  is  of  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed,  is  worth 
three  common.  The  country  inclosed  I praise;  the  other  delighteth  not  mo,  for  notliing  of  wealth  it  doth 
raise,  Ac.  • incredibilis  navigiorum  copia,  iiihllo  pauclorcs  in  aquis,  qiwm  in  contineiitl  commorantur. 
M.  Iticceus  expedit.  in  Sinas,  1.  1.  c.  3.  *>To  tliis  purpose,  Arist.  polit.  2.  c.  6.  allows  a tliird  part  of 

tlieir  revenues,  Hippodamus  half.  « Ita  lex  Agraria  olim  Uomre.  J llic  segetes,  illic  veniunt  fadicius 
‘uvae,  Arborcl  foetus  alibi,  atq  ; injussa  virescunt  Gramina.  Virg.  1.  Georg.  * Lucanus,  1.  6.  * Viig* 

rjoh.  Valent.  Andreas,  Lord  Verulam. 
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! tilings  is  impious,  absurd  and  ridiculous,  it  takes  away  all  splendour  and  mag- 
: liificence,  I will  have  several  orders,  degrees  of  nobility,  and  those  hereditary, 

: not  rejecting  younger  brothers  in  the  mean  time,  for  they  shall  be  sufficiently 
] provided  for  by  pensions,  or  so  qualified,  brought  up  in  some  honest  calling, 
ihey  shall  be  able  to  live  of  themselves.  I will  have  such  a proportion  ot 
ground  belonging  to  every  barony,  he  that  buys  the  land  shall  buy  the 
barony,  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his  patrimony,  and  ancient  demesnes,  shall 
(forfeit  his  honours.®  As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so  some  again  by 
iblection,  or  by  gift  (besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities,)  like  our  bishop- 
rics, prebends,  the  Basso’s  palaces  in  Turkey,  the  procurator’s  houses  and 
offices  in  Venice,  which,  like  the  golden  apple,  shall  be  giv^en  to  the  worthiest, 
,md  best  deserving  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  a reward  of  their  worth  and  good 
service,  as  so  many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  (Jlouos  alit  artes)  and  encourage- 
L'neiits  to  others.  For  T hate  these  severe,  unnatural,  harsh,  German,  French, 
[imd  Venetian  decrees,  which  exclude  plebeians  from  honours,  be  they  never  so 
\uvise,  rich,  virtuous,  valiant,  and  well  qualified,  they  must  not  be  patricians, 

I but  keep  their  own  rank,  this  is  naturce  helium  inferre,  odious  to  God  ajid  men, 
IE  abhor  it.  My  form  of  government  shall  be  monarchical. 

* “ nnnquain  libevtas  gratior  exta^, 

Qaam  sub  Rege  pio,”  &c. 

I IFewlaws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in  the  mother  tongue, 
;hat  every  man  may  understand.  Every  city  shall  have  a peculiar  trade  or 
i [privilege,  by  which  it  shall  be  chiefly  maintained : ’and  parents  shall  teach  their 
children  one  of  three  at  least,  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries 
' of  their  own  trade.  In  each  town  these  several  tradesmen  shall  be  so  aptly 
disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the  rest  from  danger  or  offence ; fire-trades,  as 
smiths,  forge-men,  brewers,  bakers,  metal-men,  &c.,  shall  dwell  apart  by  them- 
• selves ; dyers,  tanners,  felmongers,  and  such  as  use  water  in  convenient  places 
by  themselves:  noisome  or  fulsome  for  bad  smells,  as  butchers’  slaughter- 
I houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in  remote  places,  and  some  back  lanes.  Frater- 
nities and  companies,  I approve  of,  as  merchants’  bourses,  colleges  of  druggists, 
physicians,  musicians,  &c.,  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of  wares,  as 
our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and  brewers ; corn  itself,  what  scarcity 
soever  shall  come,  not  to  exceed  such  a price.  Of  such  wares  as  are  trans- 
ported or  brought  in,  *‘if  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  and  such  as  nearly 
concern  man’s  life,  as  corn,  wood,  coal,  &c.,  and  such  provision  we  cannot 
. want,  I will  have  little  or  no  custom  paid,  no  taxes;  but  for  such  things  as  are 
' for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament,  as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of 
gold,  lace,  jewels,  &c.,  a greater  impost.  I will  have  certain  ships  sent  out  for 
new  discoveries  every  year,  ’and  some  discreet  men  appointed  to  travel  into  aU 
neighbouring  kingdoms  by  land,  which  shall  observe'  what  artificial  inventions 
and  good  laws  are  in  other  countries,  customs,  alterations,  or  aught  else, 
: concerning  war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common  good.  , Ecclesiastical 
: discipline, Episcopos,  subordinate  as  the  other.  Ho  impropriations,  no  lay 
patrons  of  church  livings,  or  one  private  man,  but  common  societies,  corpora- 
tions, &c.,  and  those  rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Universities, 
examined  and  approved,  as  the  literati  in  China.  No  parish  to  contain  above 
a thousand  auditors.  If  it  were  possible,  I would  have  such  priests  as  should 

e So  Is  it  In  tiic  kingdoin  of  Naples  and  France.  See  Contarenus  and  Osorius  de  rebus  gestls  F.ma. 

'vh  r V “ Liberty  never  is  more  gratifying  tlian  under  a pious  king.”  'Herodotus 

'''f™  -^'(syptiis  Laccdeinonli  in  lioc  congruunt,  quod  eoruin  prascones,  tibicincs,  coqui,  et  reiiqui 
^ pU  I artificio  succedunt,  ct  coquus  a coquo  gignitur,  et  paterno  o])cre  perseverat.  Idem 
f iiii Qt'lnzay.  Idem  Osorius  de  Einanuele  rege  Lusitano.  Ricclus  de  Sinis.  Hippoi.  ^ 

0 )us  de  increm.  urb.  c.  20.  Plato  idem  7.  de  legibus,  quaj  ad  vitam  necessaria,  ct  quibus  carere  non 
depend!  vectlgal,  .tc.  > Plato  12' do  legibus.  40  aimos  nutOs  vult,  Ut  si  quid  QlOmorabilo 

videreut  apud  exteros,  hoc  Ipsum  in  reinpub.  rcclpiatur. 
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imitate  Christ,  chai'itable  lawyers  shoiild  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
tem]')erate  and  modest  physicians,  politicians  contemn  the  world,  philosophers 
should  know  themselves,  noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen  leave  lying  and 
cozening,  magistrates,  corruption,  &c.,  but  this  is  impossible,  I must  get  such 
as  I may.  I will  therefore  have  “of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physickns, 
chirurgeons,  &c.,  a set  number,  "and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  to  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge  which  he  doth  to  his  advocate,  as  at 
Fez  in  Africa,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Bngusa,  suam  quisque  causam  dicer e tenetur. 
Those  advocates,  chirurgeons,  and  "physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  P common  treasury,  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken  upon  pain  of 
losing  their  places;  or  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  and  when  the  cause  is  fully 
ended.  "^He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in  a pledge,  which  if  it  be  proved  he 
hath  wrongfully  sued  his  adversary,  rashly  or  maliciously,  he  shall  forfeit,  and 
lose.  Or  else  before  any  suit  begin,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  his  complaint 
approved  by  a set  delegacy  to  that  purpose ; if  it  be  of  moment  he  shall  be 
suffered  as  before,  to  proceed,  if  otherwise,  they  shall  determine  it.  All  causes 
shall  be  jffeaded  suppresso  nomine,  the  parties’  names  concealed,  if  some  circum- 
stances do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other  officers  shall  be  aptly 
disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common  arbitrators  to  hear  causes, 
and  end  all  controversies,  and  those  not  single,  but  three  at  least  on  the  bench 
at  once,  to  determine  or  give  sentence,  and  those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lots, 
and  not  to  continue  still  in  the  same  office.  ISTo  controversy  to  depend  above  a 
year,  but  without  all  delays  and  further  appeals  to  be  speedily  dispatched,  and 
finall}’"  concluded  in  that  time  allotted.  These  and  all  other  infeiior  magis- 
trates to  be  chosen  ® as.  the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the 
^Venetians,  and  such  again  not  to  be  eligible,  or  capable  of  magistracies, 
honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently  " qualified  for  learning,  manners,  and 
that  by  the  strict  approbation  of  reputed  examiners:  * first  scholars  to  take 
place,  then  soldiers ; for  I am  of  Yigetius  his  opinion,  a scholar  deserves  better 
than  a soldier,  because  Unius  cetatis  sunt  qum  fortiter  fiunt,  quce  vero  pro 
utilitate  Reipuh.  scribuntur,  ceterna:  a soldier’s  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a 
scholar’s  for  ever.  If  they  ^misbehave  themselves,  they  .shall  be  deposed,  and 
accordingly  punished,  and  whether  their  offices  be  annual  or  otherwise,  once  a 
year  they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and  give  an  account  ; for  men  are  partial 
and  passionate,  merciless,  covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  favour, 
&c.,  omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum:  like  Solon’s  Areopagites,  or  those  Boman 
Censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  “be  visited  invicem  themselves,  **they  shall 
oversee  that  no  prowling  officer,  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over  his 
inferiors,  as  so  many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  flea,  grind,  or  trample  on, 
be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be  cequabile  jus,  justice  equally  done,  live 
as  friends  and  brethren  together;  and  which  "Sesellius  would  have  and  so  much 
desires  in  his  kingdom  of  France,  “ a diapason  and  sweet  harmony  of  kings, 


™ Simleras  in  ITelvefia.  " Utopienses  causldicos  excludunt,  qui  cansas  callide  et  vafre  tractent  et 

disputent.  Iniquissiinum  consent  homincm  ullis  obliaai'i  legibus,  quaj  aut  mimerosiores  sunt,  quam  utperlegi 
quean t,  aut  obscuriores  quam  ut  h quovis  possint  intelligi.  Volunt  ut  suam  quisque  causam  agat,  camq; 
rcfcrat  Judici  quam  narvaturus  fuerat  patrono;  sic  minus  erit  ambagum,  et  veritaa  facilius  elicietur.  Mor. 
TJtop.  1.  2.  ° Medici  ex  publico  victum  sumunt.  Boter.  1.  1.  c.  5.  de  dilgyptiis.  p De  his  lege  Patrit. 

1.  il.  tit.  8.  de  reip.  Instit.  a Nihil  h'clientibus  patroni  accipiant,  pviusquam  lis  Anita  est.  Bal’d.  Argcn. 
lib.  3.  f It  is  so  in  most  free  cities  in  GermanJ^  » Mat.  Kiccius  exped.  in  Sinas,  1.  1.  c.  5.  de  exanii- 
natione  electionum  copiose  agit,  &c.  ‘Contar.  de  rcpub.  Venet.  1.  1.  “Osor.  1.  11.  de  reb.  gest. 

Eman.  Qui  in  literis  maximos  progressus  fecerint  maximis  honoribus  afficiuntur,  secundus  honoris  gradus 
militibus  assign atur,  postreml  ordinis  mechanicis,.  doctorum  hominum  judiciis  in  altiorcm  locum  quisq; 
prsefertur,  et  qui  a pluriinls  approbatur,  ampliores  in  rep.  dignitates  consequitur.  Qui  in  hoc  examine 
primas  habet,  insigni  per  totam  vitam  dignitate  insignitur,  marchioni  similis,  aut  duci  apud  nos.  * Cedant 
arma  togse.  y As  in  Berne,  Lucerne,  Friburge  in  Switzerland,  a vicious  liver  is  uncapable  of  any  oAflce; 
if  a Sehator,  instantly  deposed.  Simlerus.  » Not  above  three  years,  Arist.  polit.  5.  c.  8.  » Nam 

quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  t >>Cytrcus  in  Greisgeia.  Qui  non  ex  sublimi  de.spiciant  inferiorcs,  nec  ut 
bestias  conculcent  sibi  subditos,  auctoritatia  nomini  conAsi,  &c.  « Sesellius  do  rep.  Gallorum,  lib. 
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princes,  noLTes,  and  plebeians  so  mutually  tied  and  involved  in  love,  as  well  as 
laws  and  authority,  as  that  they  never  disagree,  insult  or  encroach  one  upon, 
another.”  If  any  man  deserve  well  in  his  office  he  shall  be  rewarded. 

“quis  enim  virtutem  amplcctitur  ipsam, 

Proemia  si  tollas?” * 

He  that  invents  anything  for  public  good  in  any  art  or  science,  writes  a treatise, 
^or  performs  any  noble  exploit,  at  home  or  abroad,  ° shall  be  accordingly 
enriched,  ‘‘honoured,  and  preferred.  I say  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius,  Ilostem 
quiferiet  erit  mihi  Carthaginiensis,  let  him  be  of  what  condition  he  will,  in  all 
offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall  have  best. 

Tilianus  in  Philonius,  out  of  a charitable  mind  no  doubt,  wished  all  his  books 
i vwere  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones,  tto  redeem  captives,  set  free 
1 1 ] prisoners,  and  relieve  all  poor  distressed  souls  that  wanted  means;  religiously 
ilone,  I deny  not,  but  to  what  purpose?  Suppose  this  were  so  well  done,  within 
aa  little  after,  though  a man  had  Croesus’  wealth  to  bestow,  there  would  be  as 
Imiany  more.  Wherefore  I will  suffer  no  ®^beggars,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  idle 
; persons  at  all,  that  cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives  how  they  maintain , 
•'themselves.  If  they  be  impotent,  lame,  blind,  and  single,  they  shall  be  suffi- 
cciently  maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built  for  that  purpose ; if  married  and 
iinfirm,  past  work,  or  by  inevitable  loss,  or  some  such  like  misfortune  cast 
Ibehind,  by  distribution  of  ‘ corn,  house-rent  free,  annual  pensions  or  money, 
tthey  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  rewarded  for  their  good  service  they  have 
(formerly  done;  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced  to  work.  “'^For  I see  no  reason 
1 (as  ‘ he  said)  why  an  epicure  or  idle  drone,  a rich  glutton,  a usurer,  should  live 
l;  at  ease  and  do  nothing,  live  in  honour,  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  and  oppress 
others,  when  as  in  the  meantime  a poor  labourer,  a smith,  a carpenter,  an 
husbandman  that  hath  spent  his  time  in  continual  labour,  as  an  ass  to  carry 
burdens  to  do  the  commonwealth  good,  and  without  whom  we  cannot  live,  shall 
' be  left  in  his  old  age  to  beg  or  starve,  and  lead  a miserable  life  worse  than  a 
jument  ” As  “all  conditions  shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  over- 
tired, but  have  their  set  times  of  recreations  and  holidays,  indulgere  genio, 
feasts  and  merry  meetings,  even  to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant, 
once  a week  to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not  all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he 
' shall  please;  like  “that  Saccarum  festum  amongst  the  Persians,  those  Saturnals 
in  Pome,  as  well  as  his  master.  ® If  any  be  drunk,  he  shall  drink  no  more  wine 
or  strong  drink  in  a twelvemonth  after.  A bankrupt  shall  be  ^ Catadeiniatus 
i publicly  shamed,  and  he  that  cannot  pay  his  debts,  if  by  riot  or 

negligence,  he  have  been  impoverished,  shall  be  for  a twelvemonth  imprisoned, 
lif  in  that  space  his  creditors  be  not  satisfied,  ^he  shall  be  hanged.  He  ‘ that 


* “ For  who  would  cultivate  virtue  itself,  if  you  were  to  take  away  the  reward  ? ” ^ Si  quis  egregiuin 

s aut  hello  aut  pace  perfecei'it.  Sesel.  1.1.  e Ad  regemlam  rempuh.  soli  literati  admittuntur,  uec 

1 ad  earn  rem  gratia  magistratuuin  aut  regis  indigent,  omnia  exploi’ata  cujusq;  scientia  et  virtute  pendent; 
; Kiccius  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  fin  defuncti  locum  eum  jussit  subrogari,  qui  inter  majores  virtute  reliquis 

prseiret;  non  fuit  apud  mortales  ullum  excellentius  certamen,  aut  cujus  victoria  magis  esset  expetenda,  non 
enim  inter  celeres  celerrimo,  non  inter  robustos  robustissimo,  &c.  , f Nullum  videres  vel  in 

hac  vel  in  vicinis  regionibus  pauperem,  nullum  obseratum,  &c.  eNullus  mendicus  apud  Sinus, 

: nemini  sano,  quamvis  oculis  turbatus  sit,  mendicare  permittitur,  omnes  pro  viribus  laborare  coguntur, 
>;  cajci  molis  trusatilibus  versandis  addicuntur,  soli  hospitiis  gaudent,  qui  ad  labores  sunt  iiicpti.  Osor.  1.  11. 

de  reb.  gest.  Eman.  Heming.  de  reg.  Chin.  1. 1.  c.  3.  Gotard.  Arth.  Orient.  Ind.  descr.  '‘Alex,  ab 

*.  Alex.  3.  c.  12.  ‘Sic  olim  liomae  Isaac.  Pontan.  de  his  optime.  Amstel.  1.  2.  c.  9.  >tldem  Aristot. 
pol.  •‘5.  c.  8.  Vitiosum  quum  soli  pauperum  liberi  educantur  ad  labores,  nobilium  et  divitum  in  voluptatibus 
et  deliciis.  ‘ Quae  haec  injustitia  ut  nobilis  quispiam,  aut  foenerator  qui  nihil  agat,  lautam  et  splendidam 
viUm  agat,  otio  et  deliciis,  quum  interim  auriga,  faber,  agricola,  quo  respub.  carere  non  potest,  vitam  adeo 
miseram  ducat,  ut  pejor  quam  jumentorum  sit  ejus  conditio  ? Iniqua  resp.  quae  dat  parasitis,  adulatoribus, 
inanium  voluptatum  artificibus  generosls  et  otiosis  tanta  munera  prodigit,  at  contra  agricoli.s,  carbonariis, 
aurigis,  fabris,  &c.  nihil  prospicit,  sed  eorum  abusa  labore  tlorentis  seUitis,  fame  penset  et  mrumnis,  Mor. 
Utop.  1.2.  m jn  Segovia  nemo  otiosus,  nemo  mendicus  nisi  p'er  retatem  aut  inorbum  opus  facero 

non  potest : null!  deest  unde  victum  quajrat,  aut  quo  se  exerceat.  Cypr.  Echovius  Delit.  Hispau.  Nullus 
Geneva;  otio.su8,  ne  septennis  puer.  Paulus  Heuzner  Itiner.  "Athenajus,  1.  12.  “Simierusdo 

repiib.  Uelvct.  p Spartian.  olim  Pomaj  sic.  <i  He  that  provides  not  for  his  family,  Is  worse  than 
a thief.  PauL  » Alfred!  lex ; utraq;  .manus  et  lingua  prsecidatur,  nisi  cam  capite  rcdemerit. 
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commits  sacrilogo  shall  loao  his  liands;  he  that  bears  false  witness,  or  is  of 
perjury  convicted,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  except  ho  redeem  it  with  liis 
head.  Murder,  ® adultery,  shall  be  punished  by  death,  ‘but  not  theft,  except 
it  bo  some  more  grievous  offence,  or  notorious  offenders : otherwise  they  slmll 
be  condemned  to  the  galleys,  mines,  bo  his  slaves  whom  they  have  offended, 
during  their  lives.  I hate  all  hereditary  slaves,  and  that  durain  Persarum 
legem  as  “ Brisonius  calls  it;  or  as  ^ Ammianus,  impendio  formidatas  et  abo- 
minandas  leges,  per  quas  ob  noxam  unius,  omnis  propinquitas  peril,  hard  law 
that  wife  and  children,  friends  and  allies,  should  suffer  for  the  father’s  offence. 

bTo  man  shall  marry  until  he  ^be  25,  no  woman  till  she  be  20,  ^nisi  aliter 
dispensatum  fuerit.  If  one  “ die,  the  other  party  shall  not  marry  till  six 
months  after;  and  because  many  families  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly, 
exhaust  and  undone  by  great  dowers,  ‘’none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very 
little,  and  that  by  supervisors  rated,  they  that  are  foul  shall  have  a greater 
portion;  if  fair,  none  at  all,  or  very  little:  “howsoever  not  to  exceed  such  a 
rate  as  those  supervisors  shall  think  fit.  And  when  once  they  come  to  those 
years,  poverty  shall  hinder  no  man  from  marriage,  or  any  other  respect,  “ but 
all  shall  be  rather  enforced  than  hindered,  “ except  they  be  ^ dismembered,  or 
grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  with  some  enormous  hereditary  disease, 
in  body  or  mind;  in  such  cases  upon  a great  pain,  or  mulct,  ^man  or  woman 
shall  not  marry,  other  order  shall  be  taken  for  them  to  their  content.  If 
people  overabound,  they  shall  be  eased  by  ^ colonies. 

‘Ho  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same  attire  shall  be  kept, 
and  that  proper  to  several  callings,  by  which  they  shall  be  distinguished. 
^ Luxus  funerum  shall  be  taken  away,  that  intempestive  expense  moderated, 
and  many  others.  Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I will  not  admit; 
yet  because  hie  cum  hominibus  non  cum  diis  agitur,  we  converse  here  with 
men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts,  I will  tolerate  some 
kind  of  usury .‘  If  we  were  honest,  I confess,  si  probi  essemus,  we  should 
have  no  use  of  it,  but  being  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily  admit  it.  Howsoever 
most  divines  contradict  it,  dicimus  injicias,  sed  vox  ea  sola  reperta  est,  it  must 
be  winked  at  by  politicians.  And  yet  some  great  doctors  approve  of  it,  Calvin, 
Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  Martyr,  because  by  so  many  grand  lawyers,  decrees  of 
emperors,  princes’  statutes,  customs  of  commonwealths,  churches’  approbations, 
it  is  permitted,  &c.  I will  therefore  allow  it.  But  to  no  private  persons,  nor 
to  every  man  that  will,  to  orphans  only,  maids,  widows,  or  such  as  by  reason  of 
their  age,  sex,  education,  ignorance  of  trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to 
employ  it ; and  those  so  approved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their 
money  to  a “ common  bank  which  shall  be  allowed  in  every  city,  as  in  Genoa, 
Geneva,  Nuremberg,  yenice,  at  “ 5,  6,  7,  not  above  8 per  centum,  as  the 


♦ SI  qnfs  nnptara  stuprarit,  virga  virilis  ei  praseidatur;  si  nralier,  nasus  et  auricula  priecidantur.  Alfredi 
le's.  En  leges  ipsi  yeneri  Miirtiq;  timendas.  ‘ i’auperes  non  peccant,  quum  extrema  necessitate  coacti, 
rem  alienam  capiunt.  Maldonat.  summula  qusest.  8,  art.  3.  Ego  cum  illis  sentio  qui  licere  putant  a 
divite  clam  accipere,  qui  tenetur  pauperi  subvenire.  Emmanuel  Sa.  Aphor.  confess.  “ Lib.  2. 

de  reg.  Persarum.  ^ » Lib.  24.  y Aliter  Aristoteles,  a man  at  25,  a woman  at  20.  polit. 

*Lex.  olim  Licurgl,  hodie  Chinensium;  vide  Plutarchum,  Uiccium,  Hemminglum,  Arniseum,  Nevisanum, 
et  alios  de  hac  quaistione.  » Alfredus.  *>  Apud  Laconesolim  virgines  sine  dote  nubebant. 

V ®Lege  cautum  non  ita  pridem  apud  Venetos,  ne  quis  Patritius  dotem  excederct 

1500  coron.  ^Bux.  Synag.  Jud.  Sic  Jiiduei.  I.eo  Afer  Africaa  descript,  nesint  aliter  incontinentes 

ob  reipub.  bonum.  Ut  Aufrast.  Caisar.  orat.  adcaelibes  Romanos  olim  edocuit.  ® .Morbo  laborans, 

qm  in  prolem  facile  diffunditur,  ne  genus  luimanum  foeda  contagione  laedatur,  juventute  castratur,  mulieres 
tales  procul  a consortio  virorum  ablegantur,  &c.  Hector  Boethius  hist.  lib.  1.  de  vet.  Scotorum  moribus. 

Speciosissimi  juvenes  liberis  dabunt  opeTain.  Plato  5.  de  legibus.  sTlie  Saxons  excliide  diimbi 

blind,  leprous,  and  such  like  persons  from  all  inheritance,  as  we  do  fools.  **  Ut  olim  Romania 

Hispani  hodie,  _&c.  ‘ Riccius  lib.  11.  cap.  5.  de  Sinarum  expedlt.  sic  Hispani  cogunt  Mauros  anna 

deponere.  So  it  is  in  most  Italian  cities.  k idem  Plato  12.  de  legibus,  it  hath  ever  been  immoderate, 

vide  Guil.  Stuckiurn  antiq.  convival.  lib.  1,  cap.  26.  i piato  0.  de  legibus.  As  those 

Lombards  beyond  Seas,  though  with  some  reformation,  mons  pietatis,  or  bank  of  cliarity,  as  Malines  terras 
It,  cap.  33.  Lex  mercat.  part  2.  that  lend  money  upon  easy  pawns,  or  take  money  upon  adventure  for  mens 
Jives.  ° That  proportion  will  make  merchandise  increase,  land  dearer,  and  better  improved,  as  he  hath 
iftdicially  proved  ia  his  Uact  of  usury,  exhibited  to  tho  Parliameut  anno  1621. 
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-supervisors,  or  cerarii  pi'cefecti  shall  think  fit.  "Ancl  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer  that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take 
up  money  at  use,  not  to  prodigals  and  spendthrifts,  but  to  merchants,  young 
tradesmen,  such  as  stand  in  need,  or  know  honestly  how  to  employ  it,  whose 
necessity,  cause  and  condition  the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and  beggar  a multi- 
'tude,  P multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by  deputies,  weights  aiid  measures, 
tthe  same  throughout,  and  those  rectified  by  the  Primxnn  mobile,  and  sun’s 
’.motion,  threescore  miles  to  a degree  according  to  observation,  1000  geometri- 

• cal  paces  to  a mile,  five  foot  to  a pace,  twelve  inches  to  a foot,  &c,  and  from 
iraeasures  known  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  rectify  weights,  &c.  to  cast  up  all,  and 

llrresolve  bodies  by  algebra,  stereometry.  I hate  wars  if  they  be  not  ad  populi 
\fSaliitem,  upon  urgent  occasion,  “ odimus  accipitrem,  quia  semper  vivit  in  armis, 
Jl’^ofiensive  wars,  except  the  cause  be  very  just,  I will  not  allow  of.  For  I do 
i ji  highly  magnify  that  saying  of  Hannibal  to  Scipio,  in  ^ Livy,  “ It  had  been  a 
" "bblessed  thing  for  you  and  us,  if  God  had  given  that  mind  to  our  predecessors, 
! that  you  had  been  content  with  Italy,  we  with  Africa.  For  neither  Sicily  nor 
-Sardinia  are  worth  such  cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and  armies,  or  so  many 
t famous  Captains’  lives.”  Omnia  prius  tentanda,  fair  means  shall  first  be 
4|t  tried.  ^ Peragit  tranquilla  potestas,  Quod  violenta  nequit.  I will  have  them 
{proceed  with  all  moderation : but  hear  you,  Fabius  my  general,  not  Minutius, 
mam\  qui  Gonsilio  nititur  plus  hostibus  nocet,  quam  qui  sine  animi  rations, 
iviribus:  And  in  such  wars  to  abstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  ‘depopula- 
ttions,  burning  of  towns,  massacring  of  infants,  &c.  For  defensive  wars,  I 
vwill  have  forces  still  ready  at  a small  warning,  by  land  and  sea,  a prepared 
E navy,  soldiers  in  procinctu,  et  quam  Bonjinius  apud  Hungaros  suos  vuU, 
: virgam  ferream,  and  money,  which  is  nervus  belli,  still  in  a readiness,  and  a 
s sufficient  revenue,  a third  part  as  in  old  "Home  and  Egypt,  reserved  for  the 
commonwealth ; to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  as  well  to  defray 

• this  charge  of  wars,  as  also  all  other  public  defalcations,  expenses,  fees,  pen- 
> sions,  reparations,  chaste  sports,  feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertaiuments, 
. All  things  in  this  nature  especially  I will  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great 
' * deliberation : ne  quid  ^’temere,  ne  quid  remisse  ac  timide  fiat;  Sed  qub  feror 
' hospes?  To  prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a volume.  Manum  de  tabella, 
1 I have  been  over  tedious  in  this  subject  j I could  have  here  willingly  ranged, 
I but  these  straits  wherein  I am  included  will  not  permit. 

From  commonwealths  and  cities,  I will  descend  to  families,  which  have  as 
I many  corsives  and  molestations,  as  frequent  discontents  as  the  rest.  Great 
i aflSnity  there  is  betwixt  a political  and  economical  body ; they  differ  only  in 
I magnitude  and  proportion  of  business  (so  Scaliger  "‘writes)  as  they  have  both 
1 likely  the  same  period,  as  “ Bodin  and  ’’  Peucer  hold,  out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven 
1 hundred  years,  so  many  times  they  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation  and 
t overthrows;  as  namely,  riot,  a common  ruin  of  both,  riot  in  building,  riot  in 
} profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  &c.  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  produceth 
% the  same  effects.  A “ corographer  of  ours  speaking  obiter  of  ancient  families. 


•ITocfcro  Zanchius  com.  in  4 cap.  ad  Ephes.  sequissimam  vocat  usurara,  et  charitati  Christianm  con- 
» eentancain,  modo  non  exigant,  &c.  nec  omnes  dent  ad  foenus,  sed  il  qui  in  pecuniis  bona  habent,  et  ob 
■ 8etatein,sexum,artis  alicujusignorantiam,  nonpossunt  uti.  Nec  omnibus  sed  mercatoribuset  iis  qui  honeste 
I &c.  p Idem  apud  Persas  olim,  lege  Brisonium.  *“  We  liate  the  hawk,  because 

k he  always  lives  in  battle.”  a Idem  Plato  de  legibus.  >•  Lib.  30.  Optimum  quidem  fuerat  earn 

V nostris  mentem  a dils  datam  esse,  ut  vos  Italiaj,  nos  Africoe  imperio  content!  essemus.  Ncque  enira 

> Sicilia  aut  .Sardinia  satis  digna  precio  sunt  pro  tot  classibus,  &c.  *Claudian.  •)•  Thucidides. 

1 'l®P?P“'atlonc,  agrorum  Incendlls,  et  ejusinodl  factls  immanlbus.  Plato.  J Hung.ar.  dec.  1.  lib.  9. 

■ Seselhus,  lib.  ‘2  de  repub.  Gal.  valde  cnim  est  indecorum,  ubi  quod  prteter  opinionem  accidit,  dicero,  Non 

I putaram,  presertim  si  res  prsecaveri  potuerit.  Llvius,  lib.  1.  Dion.  lib.  2.  Diodorus  Siculus  lib.  2. 

» i eragit  nanquilla  potestas.  Quod  violenta  nequit Claudlan.  y Bcllum  nec  tlmenduin  nec 

f pro'^ocandum.  Plin.  Panegyr.  Trajano.  *Lib.  3.  poet.  cap.  19.  »Lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  2. 

0 Peucer.  hb.  1.  de  diviuat.  . Camden  in  Cheshire. 
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DemocHtus  to  the  Reader. 


Avhy  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  north,  continne  so  long,  are  so  soon  exlhi- 
guished  in  the  south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but  this,  luxus  omnia 
dissipavit,  riot  liuth  consumed,  all,  tine  clothes  and  curious  buildings  came  into 
this  island,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since;  non  sine  dis- 
pendio  hospitalitatis,  to  the  decay  of  hospitality.  Howbeit  many  times  that. 

Avord  is  mistaken,  and  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitality,  is  shrouded 
riot  and  prodigality,  and  that  which  is  commendable  in  itself  well  used,  hath 
been  mistaken  heretofore,  is  become  by  his  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter  ruin  of 
many  a noble  family.  For  some  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming 
themselves  and  their  substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations,  with 
^ Axilon  in  Homer,  keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to 
such  as  visit  them,  ® keeping  a table  beyond  their  means,  and  a company  of  I 
idle  servants  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of  old)  are  blown  up  on  a sudden;  and  | 
as  Actseon  was  by  his  hounds,  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and  multi-  h 
tilde  of  followers.  ^It  is  a wonder  that  Paulus  J ovius  relates  of  our  northern  f 
countries,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  consume  on  our  tables;  that  I may  i 
truly  say,  ’tis  not  bounty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused,  but  riot  and  f 
excess,  gluttony  and  prodigality;  a mere  vice;  it  brings  in  debt,  want,  and  f 
beggary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and  overthrows  the  good  J 
temperature  of  their  bodies.  To  this  I might  here  well  add  their  inordinate  1 
expense  in  building,  those  fantastical  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parks,  &c.  gaming, 
excess  of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in  apparel,  by  which  means  they  S 
are  compelled  to  break  up  house,  and  creep  into  holes.  Sesellius  in  his  com-  ■ 
mon wealth  of  ® France,  gives  three  reasons  why  the  French  nobility  were  so  .9 
frequently  bankrupts : “ First,  because  they  had  so  many  law-suits  and  eon-  9 
tentions  one  upon  another,  which  were  tedious  and  costly;  by  which  means  it  '>® 
came  to  pass,  that  commonly  lawyers  bought  them  out  of  their  possessions.  A M. 
second  cause  was  their  riot,  they  lived  beyond  their  means,  and  were  therefore  m 
swallowed  up  by  merchants.”  (La  Hove,  a French  writer,  yields  five  reasons  M 
of  his  countrymen’s  poverty,  to  the  same  effect  almost,  and  thinks  verily  if  the  0 
gentry  of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  them  would  be  found  # 
much  impaired,  by  sales,  mortgages,  and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their  ^ 
Estates.)  “ The  last  was  immoderate  excess  in  apparel,  which  consumed  their 
revenues.”  How  this  concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state,  look  you. 

But  of  this  elsewhere.  As  it  is  in  a man’s  body,  if  either  head,  heart,  stomach,  ^ 
liver,  spleen,  or  any  one  part  be  misaffected,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it : so  is  -m? 
it  with  this  economical  body.  If  the  head  be  naught,  a spendthrift,  a drunk-  ^ 
ard,  a whoremaster,  a gamester,  how  shall  the  family  live  at  ease  ? ^ Ipsa  si  m 

cupiat  solus  s&rvare  prorsus,  non  potest,  hanc  familiam,  as  Demea  said  in  the:  H 

comedy,  Safety  herself  cannot  save  it.  A good,  honest,  painful  man  many 
times  hath  a shrew  to  his  wife,  a sickly,  dishonest,  slothful,  foolish,  careless 
woman  to  his  mate,  a proud,  peevish  flirt,  a liquorish,  prodigal  quean,  and  by 
that  means  all  goes  to  ruin  : or  if  they  differ  in  nature,  he  is  thrifty,  she  spends 
all,  he  wise,  she  sottish  and  soft ; what  agreement  can  there  be  ? what  friend-  |H 
ship?  Like  that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  -^sop,  instead  of  mutual  love/  mB 
kind  compellations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard,  they  fling  stools  at  one  another’s 
heads.  ^ Qucb  intemperies  vexat  hanc  familiam  ? All  enforced  marriages 
commonly  produce  such  effects,  or  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and 
agree  lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly  children,  that  ^ I 

I 

• < ■ 

0 Iliad.  6.  lib.  * Vide  Puteani  Comum,  Goclenlum  de  portentosis  cosnis  nostrorum  tcmponim.  I 

^Mirabile  dictu  est,  qtiantnm  opsoniorum  una  doniu.s  singulis  diebus  absumat,  sternuntur  mensaj  in  omnes  ^ I 
pene  boras,  calentibus  semper  eduliis.  Descrip.  Britan.  e Lib.  1.  do  rep.  Gallorum;  quod  tot  lites  ~ I 

et  causae  forenses,  aliae  ferautur  e.\  aliis,  in  immensum  producantur,  et  magnos  sumptus  requirant,  unde  fit . ‘ I 
pt  juris  administri  plerumque  nobilinm  possessiones  adquirant,  turn  quod  suraptuose  vivant,  et  a mcrcatoii-  ' . I 
bus absorbentur  et  splendidissime  vestiantur,  &c.  ‘‘Ter.  ‘iijuphit;  Plaut.  . ,•  I 
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' take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them,  “ tlieir  son  is  a thief,  a spendthrift,  their 
I daughter  a whore;”  a step  ‘mother,  or  a daughter-in-law,  distempers  all;™ 
i or  else  for  want  of  means,  many  torturers  arise,  debts,  dues,  fees,  dowries, 
i jointures,  legacies  to  be  paid,  annuities  issuing  out,  by  means  of  which,  they 
I ; have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomp  as  their  predeces- 
j ■ sors  have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  children  to  their  callings,  to  their 
i birth  and  quality,  “ and  will  not  descend  to  their  present  fortunes.  Often- 
times, too,  to  aggravate  the  rest,  concur  many  other  inconveniences,  unthank- 
^ ful  friends,  decayed  friends,  bad  neighbours,  negligent  servants,  ° servi  furaces, 

■ wersip^les,  callidi,  occlusa  sibi  mille  clavibus  reset' ant,  furtimque;  raptant, 
iconsumunt,  liguriunt;  casualties,  taxes,  mulcts,  chargeable  offices,  vain  ex- 
i jpenses,  entertainments,  loss  of  stock,  enmities,  emulations,  frequent  invitations, 

; i losses,  suretyship,  sickness,  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  is  the  gulf  of 
i iall,  improvidence,  ill  husbandry,  disorder  and  confusion,  by  which  means 
: '.they  are  drenched  on  a sudden  in  their  estates,  and  at  unawares  precipitated 
i insensibly  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grief, 

( discontent  and  melancholy  itself. 

I have  done  with  families,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over  some  few  sorts  and 
; I conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure,  happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the  world's 
• eesteem  are  princes  and  great  men,  free  from  melancholy : but  for  their  cares, 
(•  imiseries,  suspicions,  jealousies,  discontents,  folly  and  madness,  I refer  you  to 
f .'Xenophon’s  Tyrannus,  where  king  Hieron  discourseth  at  large  with  Simonides 
1 tthe  poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  all  others  they  are  most  troubled  with  per- 
I jpetual  fears,  anxieties,  insomuch  that,  as  he  said  in  ^ Valerius,  if  thou  knewest 
! ?with  what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were  stufied,  thou  wouldst  not  stoop 
: \ to  take  it  up.  Or  put  case  they  be  secure  and  free  from  fears  and  discon- 
i t tents,  yet  they  are  void  of  reason  too  oft,  and  precipitate  in  their  actions, 

1 r read  all  our  histories,  quos  de  stvltis  prodidere  stulti,  Iliades,  uiEneides,  Annales, 
i li  and  what  is  the  subject  ? 

**  Stultorum  regum,  et  populorum  continet  aestus.” 

The  giddy  tumults  and  the  foolish  rage 
! Of  kings  and  people. 

i ; How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasions,  rash  and  incon- 
1 ■:  siderate  in  their  proceedings,  how  they  doat,  every  page  almost  will  witness, 

“ delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi.” 


When  doating  monarchs  urge 

Unsound  resolves,  their  subjects  feel  the  scourge. 
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Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  manner  of  hair-brain 
i actions,  are  great  men,  procul  d J ore,  procul  d fulmine,  the  nearer  the  worse. 
[ If  they  live  in  court,  they  are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes’ 
favours,  Ingeniwm  vultu  statque  caditque  suo,  now  aloft,  to-morrow  down,  as 
'■  Polybius  describes  them,  “ like  so  many  casting  counters,  now  of  gold,  to- 
: morrow  of  silver,  that  vary  in  worth  as  the  computant  will ; now  they  stand  for 
units,  to-morrow  for  thousands;  now  before  all,  and  anon  behind.”  Beside, 
they  torment  one  another  with  mutual  factions,  emulations:  one  is  ambitious, 
i another  enamoured,  a third  in  debt,  a prodigal,  overruns  his  fortunes,  a fourth 
'Solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  <fec.  But  for  these  men’s  discontents, 
' anxieties,  I refer  you  to  Lucian’s  Tract,  de  mercede  conductis,  '"jEneas  Sylvius 
{Idridinis  et  siultitice  servos,  he  calls  them),  Agrippa,  and  many  others. 


< 


; ^ ’ Catus  cum  mure,  duo  galll  simul  in  sede,  Et  glotes  bin®  niinquam  vivunt 

ilnc  lice.  m Res  angusta  domi.  » When  pride  and  beggary  meet  in  a family,  they  roar  and  howl, 
ana  cause  as  many  flaslies  of  discontents,  as  Are  and  water,  wlien  they  concur,  make  thunder-claps  in  tlio 
Ikies.  ® Plautus  Aulular.  p Lib.  7.  cap.  6.  iPellitur  in  bellis  sapientia,  vi  geritur  res.  Vetus 
j proveromm,  aut regem  aut  fatuum  nasci  oportere.  ''Lib.  1.  hist.  Rom.  Similes  tot  bacculorum  calculis, 
aecunuum  computantis  arbltrlura,  modo  serei  sunt,  modo  aurei;  ad  nutum  regia  nunc  beat!  sunt  nuuo 
_ mlaerl.  » Arumnosique  Solones  in  Sa.  3.  De  miser  curialium, 

F 
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DemocrUns  to  the  Tta'uler. 


Of  philosophers  anti  scholars  sapieniice  dictatoree,  I have  already 

spoken  in  general  terms,  those  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  men  above 
men,  those  relined  men,  minions  of  the  muses, 

“‘mentcmque  habere  qiiSia  bonara 

Et  esse  “corculis  datum  est.” 

* These  acute  and  subtle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have  as  much  need  of 

hellebore  as  others.  ^ 0 medid  mediam  pertundite  venam.  Read 

Lucian’s  Piscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them ; Agrijtpa’s  Tract  of  the 
vanity  of  Sciences ; nay,  read  their  own  works,  their  absurd  tenets,  prodigious 
paradoxes,  et  risum  teneatis  amici  f You  shall  find  that  of  Aristotle  true, 
nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixtura  dementioe,  they  have  a worm  as  well 
as  others;  you  shall  find  a fantastical  strain,  a fustian,  a bombast,  a vain- 
glorious humour,  an  aftected  style,  &c.,  like  a prominent  thread  in  an  uneven 
woven  cloth,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works.  And  they  that  teach  wisdom, 
patience,  meekness,  are  the  veriest  dizzards,  hairbrains,  and  most  discontent. 
“ * In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom,  in- 
creaseth  sorrow.”  I need  not  quote  mine  author;  they  that  laugh  and  contemn 
others,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,  are  as  giddy- 
headed,  and  lie  as  open  as  any  other.  * Democritus,  that  common  flouter  of 
folly,  was  ridiculous  himself,  barking  Menippus,  scoffing  Lucian,  satirical 
Lucilius,  Petronius,  Yarro,  Persius,  &c.,  may  be  censured  with  the  rest,  Lori- 
pedem  rectus  derideat,  ^thiopem  alhus.  Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Yives, 
Keranisius,  explode  as  a vast  ocean  of  obs  and  sols,  school  divinity.  ‘’A  laby- 
rinth of  intricable  questions,  unprofitable  contentions,  delirationem, 

one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity  be  so  censured,  subtilis  '^Scotus  lima  veritatis, 
Occam  irp'efragabilis,  cujus  ingenium  vetera  omnia  ingenia  subvertit,  <kc. 
Baconthrope,  Dr.  Resolutus,  and  Corculum  Theologice,  Thomas  himself,  Doctor 
^Seraphicus,  cui  dictavit  Angelus,  &c.  What  shall  become  of  humanity?  Ars 
stulta,  what  can  she  plead?  What  can  her  followers  say  for  themselves?  Much 
learning,  ^ cere-diminuit-brum,  hath  cracked  their  sconce,  and  taken  such  root, 
that  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile,  hellebore  itself  can  do  no  good,  nor 
that  renowned  ^ lanthorn  of  Epictetus,  by  which  if  any  man  studied,  he  should 
be  as  wise  as  he  was.  But  all  will  not  serve;  rhetoricians,  in  ostentalio'nem 
loquacitatis  multa  agitant,  out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  much  to 
no  purpose,  orators  can  persuade  other  men  what  they  will,  quo  volunt,  unde 
volunt,  move,  pacify,  &c.,  but  cannot  settle  their  own  brains,  what  saith 
Tully  ? Malo  indesertam prudentia/m,  qudm  loquacem  stultitiam;  and  as  ^Seneca 
seconds  him,  a wise  man’s  oration  should  not  be  polite  or  solicitous.  ‘'Fabius 
esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either'  in  speech,  action,  gesture,  than  as 
men  beside  themselves,  insanos  declarnatores ; so  doth  Gregory,  Non  mihi  sapib 
qui  sermone,  sed  qui  factis  sapit.  Make  the  best  of  him,  a good  orator  is  a 
turncoat,  an  evil  man,  bonus  orator  pessimus  vir,  his  tongue  is  set  to  sale,  he 
is  a mere  voice,  as  * he  said  of  a nightingale,  dat  sine  mente  so7lum,  an  hy- 
perbolical liar,  a flatterer,  a parasite,  and  as  '^Ammianus  Marcellinus  will,  a 
corrupting  cozener,  one  that  doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair  speeches,  than  he 
that  bribes  by  money ; for  a man  may  with  more  facility  avoid  him  that  cir- 
cumvents by  money,  than  him  that  deceives  with  glozing  terms ; which  made 


* F . Dons®  Epid.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  " Hoc  cognomento  cohonestfcti  Rom®,  qui  cicteros  mortales  sapientii 

pra-Htarent,  teatis  Pliu.  lib.  7.  cap.  34.  *Insanire  parant  certaratione  modoque,  mad  by  the 

book  they,  &c.  y Juvenal.  “0  Physicians!  open  the  middle  vein.”  ‘Solomon.  ‘Com- 

munis irrisor  stultiti®.  b Wit  whither  wilt?  ® Scallger  exercitat.  324.  ^Vit.  ejus.  ‘Ennius. 
tLuciau.  Ter  milie  drachmis  olim  empta;  studens  inde  sapientiam  adipiscetur.  sEplst.  21.  1.  lih. 

Non  oportet  orationem  sapientis  esse  politam  aut  solicitam.  '«  Lib.  3.  cap.  13.  multo  anhelitu  jactatione 
furentes  pectus,  frontem  cmdentes,  &c.  ‘Lipsius,  voces  sunt,  pneterea  nihil,  kLib.  30.  plu* 

xnali  facere  vldetur  qui  orationo  quhm  qui  prsrtio  quemvis  corrumpit : nam,  &c. 
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‘Socrates  so  much  abhor  and  eyplode  them.  “Fracastorius,  a famous  poet, 
fl’eely  grants  all  poets  to  be  mad;  so  doth  ” Scaliger  j and  who  doth  not? 
Aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus  facit  (He’s  mad  or  making  verses),  Hor.  Sat.  vii. 
1. 2.  Insanire  luhet,  i.e.  versus  componere.  Yirg.3  Eel. ; So  Servius  interprets  it, 
all  poets  are  mad,  a company  of  bitter  satirists,  detractors,  or  else  parasitical 
applauders:  and  what  is  poetry  itself,  but  as  Austin  holds,  Vinum  erroris  ab 
ebriis  doctonbus  pi'opinatum?  You  may  give  that  censure  of  them  in  general, 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  once  did  of  Germanus  Brixius’  poems  in  particular. 


vehnntur 


In  rate  stultitiaj,  sylvam  habitant  Furi£B.°” 

Budseus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  law  to  be  the  tow’^er 
,of  wisdom;  another  honours  physic,  the  quintessence  of  nature;  a third  tum- 
*bles  them  both  down,  and  sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar  science.^  Your 
'Supercilious  critics,  grammatical  triflers,  note-makers,  curious  antiquaries,  find 
out  all  the  ruins  of  wit,  ineptiarum  delicias,  amongst  the  rubbish  of  old  writers ; 
^Prostultis  habmt  nisi  aliquid  sufficiant  invenire,  quod  in  aliorum  scriptis 
vertant  vitio,  all  fools  with  them  that  cannot  find  fault ; they  correct  others, 
and  are  hot  in  a cold  cause,  puzzle  themselves  to  find  out  how  many  streets  in 
IRome,  houses,  gates,  towers,  Homer’s  country,  .Eneas’s  mother,  Niobe’s 
' daughters,  an  Sappho  puhlica  fuerib?  ovum  '^prius  extiterit  an  gallinal  <&c, 
et  alia  quae  dediscenda  essent  scire,  si  scires,  as  "^Seneca  holds.  What  clothes 
the  senators  did  wear  in  Home,  what  shoes,  how  they  sat,  where  they  went  to 
r the  closestool,  how  many  dishes  in  a mess,  what  sauce,  which  fcTr  the  present 
for  an  historian  to  relate,  “according  to  Lodovic.  Yives,  is  very  ridiculous,  is 
to  them  most  precious  elaborate  stufi*,  they  admired  for  it,  and  as  proud,  as 
triumphant  in  the  meantime  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a city,  or 
conquered  a province ; as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a mine  of  gold  ore.  Quos~ 
vis  auctores  absurdis  commentis  suis  percacant  et  stercorant,  one  saith,  they 
liewray  and  daub  a company  of  books  and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd 
comments,  correctorum  sterquilinia  ^Scaliger  calls  them,  and  show  their  wit  in 
• censuring  others,  a company  of  foolish  note-makers,  humble-bees,  dors,  or 
beetles,  inter  stercora  ut  plurimum  versantur,  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish 
land  dunghills,  and  prefer  a manuscript  many  times  before  the  Gospel  itself, 
'^thesaurum  criticum,  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their  ddeaturs,  alii  legunt 
sic,  mens  codex  sic  habet,  with  their  postremae  editiones,  annotations,  casti- 
gations, &c.,  make  books  dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  nobody  good, 
^et  if  any  man  dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms  on  a sudden, 

; low  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter  invectives,  what  apologies? 
Epiphilledes  hce  sunt  ut  merce  nugoe.  But  I dare  say  no  more  of,  for,  with, 
ir  against  them,  because  I am  liable  to  their  lash  as  well  as  others.  Of  these 
ind  the  rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I will  generally  conclude  they  are 
i kind  of  madmen,  as  ^Seneca  esteems  of  them,  to  make  doubts  and  scruples, 

1 low  to  read  them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives, 

; ir  teach  us  ingenia  sanare,  memoriam  officiorum  ingerere,  ac  fidem  in  rebus 
' lyinanis  retiaere,  to  keep  our  wits  in  order,  or  rectify  ®ur  mariners.  Numquid 
'kbi  demens  videtur,  si  istis  operam  impenderit'i  Is  not  he  mad  that  draws  lines 
vith  Archimedes,  whilst  his  house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  besieged,  when 
; .he  whole  world  is  in  combustion,  or  we  whilst  our  souls  are  in  danger,  {niors 

aequxtur,  vitajugit)  to  spend  our  time  in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of 
10  worth] 


J o “ naugerio.  " Si  fnror  sit  Lyreus,  &c.  quoties  furit,  furit,  furit, 

,Io!i!!oL  >>  ^ o » They  are  borne  in  the  bark  of  folly,  and  dwell  in  the  grove  of 

J* iloras  Utop.  lib.  11.  a Macrob.  Satur.  7.  16.  riipist.  16.  "Lib.  de  causis 


nadne«8.” 

Ihaids’^n'is™'  ^ Ausonium,  cap.' io  et  32.~  « Edit.  7.  volum.  Juno  Gutcro.  * Aristo- 


f Lib.  de  benefici'.a. 
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That  'lovers  are  mad,  I think  no  man  will  deny,  Amafre  simul  et  saperCf 
ipsi  Jovi  non  datur,  Ju^nter  himself  cannot  intend  both  at  once. 

““Non  Ijcne  conveniunt,  nec  in  una  sede  morantur 
Majestas  et  amor.” 

Tally,  when  he  was  invited  to  a second  marriage,  replied,  he  could  not  simul 
amare  et  sapere,  be  wise  and  love  both  together.  ^Est  orcus  ille,  vis  est 
immedicahilis,  est  rabies  insana,  love  is  madness,  a hell,  an  incuralDle  dis- 
ease; impotentem  et  insanam  lihidinem  ® Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent  and 
raging  lust.  I shall  dilate  this  subject  apart;  in  the  meantime  let  lovers 
sigh  out  the  rest. 

•^Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiom,  “ most  women  are  fools,” 
* consilium  fceminis  invalidum;  Seneca,  men,  be  they  young  or  old;  who 
doubts  it,  youth  is  mad  as  Elius  in  Tully,  Stulti  adolescentuli,  old  age  little 
better,  deliri  senes,  dec.  Theophrastus,  in  the  107th  year  of  his  age,  'said  he 
then  began  to  be  wise,  turn  sapere  ccepit,  and  therefore  lamented  his  departure. 
If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where  shall  we  find  a wise  man?  Our  old  ones  doat 
at  threescore-and-ten.  I would  cite  more  proofs,  and  a better  author,  but  for 
the  present,  let  one  fool  point  at  another.  ^Nevisanus  hath  as  hard  an  opinion 
of  rich  men,  “wealth  and  wisdom  cannot  dwell  stultitiam patiuntur 

opes,  ‘and  they  do  commonly ware  cor  hominis,  besot  men;  and  as  we 
see  it,  “ fools  have  fortune;”  ^Sapientia  non  invenitur  in  terra  suaviter  viven- 
tium.  For  beside  a natural  contempt  of  learning,  which  accompanies  such  kind 
of  men,  innate  idleness  (for  they  will  take  no  pains),  and  which  “Aristotle 
observes,  ubi  mens  plurima,  ibi  minima  fortuna,  ubi  plurima  fortuna,  ibi  mens 
perexigua,  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go  commonly  together : they  have  as 
much  brains  some  of  them  in  their  heads  as  in  their  heels;  besides  this  inbred 
neglect  of  liberal  sciences,  and  all  arts,  which  should  excolere  mentem,  polish 
the  mind,  they  have  most  part  some  gullish  humour  or  other,  by  which  they 
are  led ; one  is  an  Epicure,  an  Atheist,  a second  a gamester,  a third  a whore- 
master  (fit  subjects  all  for  a satirist  to  work  upon); 

Hie  nuptanim  insanit  amoribus,  hie  puerornm.’* 

One  burns  to  madness  for  the  wedded  dame; 

Unnatural  lusts  another’s  heart  inflame. 

"one  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking;  another  of  carousing,  horse-riding, 
spending ; a fourth  of  building,  fighting,  &c.,  Insanit  veteres  statuas  Darrm- 
sippus  emeudo,  Damasippus  hath  an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be  talked  of ; 
‘’Heliodorus  the  Carthaginian,  another.  In  a word,  as  Scaliger  concludes  of 
them  all,  they  are  Statues  erectee  stultitice,  the  very  statues  or  pillars  of  folly. 
Choose  out  of  all  stories  him  that  hath  been  most  admired,  you  shall  still 
find,  multa  ad  laudem,  multa  ad  vituperationem  magnijica,  as  ^Berosus  of 
Semiramis ; omnes  mortahs  militia,  triumphis,  divitiis,  dec.,  turn  et  luxu,  ccede, 
cceterisque  vitiis  antecessit,  as  she  had  some  good,  so  had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  overtaken  in  drink ; 
Csesar  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain-glorious,  ambitious ; V espasian 
a worthy  prince,  but  covetous;  'Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  virtues,  so  had 
he  many  vices ; unam  virtutern  mille  vitia  comitantur,  as  Machiavel  of  Cosmo 

* Delirus  et  amens  dicatur  amans.  Hor.  Seneca.  » Ovid.  Met.  “ Majesty  and  Love  do  not  agree 

well,  nor  dwell  together.”  tpiutarch.  Amatorio  est  amor  insanus.  “Epist.  39.  <i  Sylvie 

nuptialis,  1.  1,  num.  11.  Omnes  mulieres  ut  plurimum  stultaj.  « Aristotle.  ‘‘Dolere  se  dixit  quod 
turn  vita  egrederetur.  _ s Lib.  1.  num.  11.  sapientia  et  divitiaa  vix  simul  possiderl  possunt.  They  get 
their  wisdom  by  eating  pie-crust  some.  *xpoM“Ta  Tolr  tivrnoTr  fiveTai  a<)>^iO(Tvvr^.  Opes  quidem  mortalibus 
sunt  amentia.  Theognis.  kportnna  nimium  quem  fovet,  stultum  facit.  Uoh.  28.  ""  Mag. 

moral,  lib.  2.  et  lib.  1.  sat.  4.  " Hor.  lib.  1.  sat  4.  » Insana  gpila,  insanse  obstructiones,  Insanum 

venandi  studium  discordia  demens.  Virg.  ^En.  p Hellodorus  Carthaginiensis.  ad  extremum  orbis  sar- 
cophago  testamento  me  hie  Jussi  condier,  et  ut  viderem  an  quis  insanior  ad  mo  visendum  usque  ad  hsec  loca 
penetraret.  Ortelius  in  Gad.  a If  it  bo  his  work,  which  Gasper  Veretus  suspects,  » Livy,  Ingentea 
Tirtutes,  ingentia  vitia. 
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,;de  Medici,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I will  determine  of  them  all, 
they  are  like  these  double  or  turning  pictures;  stand  before  which  you  see  a 
I fair  maid,  on  the  one  side  an  ape,  on  the  other  an  owl ; look  upon  them  at  the 
i-first  sight,  all  is  well,  but  further  examine,  you  shall  find  them  wise  on  the  one 
[ side,  and  fools  on  the  other;  in  some  few  things  praiseworthy,  in  the  rest 
incomparably  faulty.  I will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emulations,  dis- 
. contents,  wants,  and  such  miseries : let  poverty  plead  the  rest  in  Aristophanes* 
IPlutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad,  'They  have  all  the  symptoms 
cof  melancholy,  fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c.,  as  shall  be  proved  in  its  proper 
I pplace. 

1 . “Danda  est  Hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris.” 

Misers  make  Anticyra  their  own ; 

Its  hellebore  reserv’d  for  them  alone. 


i 

I 


I 

i 

I 


I 
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And  yet  methinks  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they,  be  of  what  con- 
dition they  will,  that  bear  a public  or  private  purse;  as  ‘Dutch  writer 
.censured  Richard  the  rich  duke  of  Cornwall,  suing  to  be  emperor,  for  his 
i profuse  spending,  qui  effadit  pecuniam  ante  pedes  principium  Electorum  sicut 
^aquam,  that  scattered  money  like  water;  I do  censure  them,  Stulta  Anglia 
(saith  he)  qucB  tot  denariis  sponte  est  privata,  stulti  principes  Alemanice,  qui 
^nobile  jus  suum  pro  pecunid  vendiderunt;  spendthrifts,  bribers,  and  bribe- 
ttakers  are  fools,  and  so  are  " all  they  that  cannot  keep,  disburse,  or  spend 
t their  moneys  well. 

I might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious;  ' Anticyras 
■mdior  sorhere  meracas;  Epicures,  Atheists,  Schismatics,  Heretics;  hi  omnes 
I habent  imaginationem  Icesain  (saith  Hymannus)  “ and  their  madness  shall  be 
-evident.”  2 Tim.  iii,  9.  ^ Eabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  seafaring  men  all  mad; 
“the  ship  is  mad,  for  it  never  stands  still;  the  mariners  are  mad,  to  expose 
; themselves  to  such  imminent  dangers:  the  waters  are  raging  mad,  in  perpetual 
motion:  the  winds  are  as  mad  as  the  rest,  they  know  not  whence  they  come, 
whither  they  would  go:  and  those  men  are  maddest  of  all  that  go  to  sea;  for 
one  fool  at  home,  they  find  forty  abroad.”  He  was  a madman  that  said  it, 
and  thou  peradventure  as  mad  to  read  it.  * Fselix  Platerus  is  of  opinion  all 
. alchemists  are  mad,  out  of  their  wits;  * Atheneus  saith  as  much  of  fiddlers, 
et  musarum  luscinias,  Musicians,  omnes  tihicines  insaniunt;  ubi  semel  effiant, 

; avolat  illico  mens,  in  comes  music  at  one  ear,  out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud 
and  vain-glorious  persons  are  certainly  mad ; and  so  are  ® lascivious ; I can  feel 
i their  pulses  beat  hither ; horn-mad  some  of  them,  to  let  others  lie  with  their 
i'wives,.and  wink  at  it. 

To  insist  "^in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task,  to  'reckon  up  ^ insanas 
■ mhstructiones,  insanos  labores,  insanum  luxum,  mad  labours,  mad  books,  endea- 
I vours,  carriages,  gross  ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures ; insanam 
\,gulam,  insaniam  villarum,  insana  jurgia,  as  Tully  terms  them,  madness  of 
^ villages,  stupend  structures;  as  those  ..Egyptian  Pyramids,  Labyrinths  and 
'Sphinxes,  which  a company  of  crowned  asses,  ad  ostentationem  opum,  vainly 
built,  when  neither  the  architect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to  what  use  and 
'purpose,  are  yet  known:  to  insist  in  their  hypocrisy,  inconstancy,  blindness, 
rashness,  demeniem  temeritatem,  fraud,  cozenage,  malice,  anger,  impudence, 


•Tlor.  Quisquis  ambitione  mala  aut  argent!  pallet  amore,  Quisquis  luxurifl,  tristiqne  snpcrstltlone. 

t Cronica  Slavonica  ad  annum  1257.  de  cujus  pccunia  jam  incredibilia  dixerunt. 
money  are  soon  parted.  *■  Orat.  de  imag.  ambitiosus  et  uudax  naviget  Anticyras. 

y Navis  stulta,  tiuae  continue  movetur;  nautse  stulti  qui  se  periculis  exponunt;  aqua  insana  quai  sic  ft'cinit 
&c. ; aer  jactatur,  &c.;  qui  niari  se  comniittit  stoliduin  unum  terra  fugiens,  40  mari  invenit.  Wnspar  Ens. 
Moros.  *Cap.  de  alien,  mentis.  » Dipnosophist.  lib.  8.  ^^I'ibicines  mente  Captl.  Erasm.  Chi.  14. 
Q **  d libido,  blic  rogo  non  ftu'or  est,  non  est  litec  inentula  demens.  Mart.  ep.  74 

® puellaruin  et  puerorum  mille  jurorea,  «Uter  est  iusanior  horum?  lior,  Ovid.  Yirg.  riia 

>rlin.  liu.  36. 
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ingratitude,  ambition,  gross  superstition,  ^temjjora  infecta  et  adulations  sordida, 
as  in  Tiberius’  times,  such  base  flattery,  stupend,  parasitical  fawning  and 
colloguing,  (kc.,  brawls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it  would  ask  an  expert 
Vesalius  to  anatomise  every  member.  Shall  I say?  Jupiter  himself,  Apollo, 
Mars,  &c.,  doated;  and  monster-conquering  Hercules  that  subdued  the  world, 
and  helped  others,  could  not  relieve  himself  in  this,  but  mad  he  was  at  last. 
And  where  shall  a man  walk,  converse  with  whom,  in  what  province,  city,  and 
not  meet  with  Signior  Deliro,  or  Hercules  Furens,  Msenades,  and  Cory  ban  tes  ? 
Their  speeches  say  no  less.  ^ E fangis  nati  homines,  or  else  they  fetched  their 
pedigree  from  those  that  were  struck  by  Samson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass. 
Or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha’s  stones,  for  durum  genus  sumus,  ^marmorei 
sumus,  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour  too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had 
all  heard  that  enchanted  horn  of  Astolpho,  that  English  duke  in  Ariosto,  which 
never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were  mad,  and  for  fear  ready  to  make  away 
with  themselves  or  landed  in  the  mad  haven  in  theEuxine  sea  of  DapJmis 
insana,  which  had  a secret  quality  to  dementate  j they  are  a company  of  giddy- 
heads,  afternoon  men,  it  is  Midsummer  moon  still,  and  the  dog-days  last  all 
the  year  long,  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I then  except  ? Ulricus  Hut- 
ten  us  ^nemo,  nam  nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit,  Nemo  nascitur  sine  vitiis,  Ori- 
mhie  Nemo  caret,  Nemo  sorte  sua  vivit  contentus,  Nemo  in  amove  sapit,  Neim 
bonus.  Nemo  sapiens.  Nemo  est  ex  omni  parte  heatus,  c&c.*  and  therefore 
Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsieur  No-body,  shall  go  free.  Quid  valeat  nemo,  Nemo 
referre  potest  1 But  whom  shall  I except  in  the  second  place?  such  as  are 
silent,  vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur;  "no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  mad- 
ness, than  by  taciturnity.  Whom  in  a third?  all  senators,  magistrates;  for  all 
fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  conquerors  valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men,  non 
est  bonum  ludere  cum  diis,  they  are  wise  by  authority,  good  by  their  office  and 
place,  his  licet  impune  pessimos  esse  (some  say)  we  must  not  speak  of  them, 
neither  is  it  fit ; per  me  sint  omnia  protinus  alba,  I will  not  think  amiss  of  them. 
Whom  next  ? Stoics?  Sapiens  Stoicus,  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  pertur- 
bations, as  “Plutarch  scoffs  at  him,  “he  is  not  vexed  with  torments,  or  burnt 
with  fire,  foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy : though  he  be  wrinkled, 
sand-blind,  toothless,  and  deformed;  yet  he  is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a god, 
a king  in  conceit,  though  not  worth  a groat.”  “ He  never  doats,  never  mad, 
never  sad,  drunk,  because  virtue  cannot  be  taken  away,”  as  “Zeno  holds,  “ by 
reason  of  strong  apprehension,”  but  he  was  mad  to  say  so.  ^ Anticy roe  coelo 
huie  est  opus  aut  dolabra,  he  had  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his  fellows, 
as  wise  as  they  would  seem  to  be.  Chrysippus  himself  liberally  grants  them 
to  be  fools  as  well  as  others,  at  certain  times,  upon  some  occasions,  amitti  vir- 
tutem  ait  per  ebrietatem,  aut  atrihUamum  morbum,  it  may  be  lost  by  drunken- 
ness or  melancholy,  he  may  be  sometimes  crazed  as  well  as  the  rest:  ’^ad  sumr 
mum  sapiens  nisi  quum  pituita  molesta.  I should  here  except  some  Cynics, 
Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban  Crates ; or  to  descend  to  these  times,  that 
omniscious,  only  wise  fraternity  ’’of  the  Bosicrucians,  those  greait  theologues, 
jjoliticians,  philosophers,  physicians,  philologers,  artists,  &c.  of  whom  S.  Bridget, 


e Tacittis  3.  Annal.  *»Ovkl.  7.  met.  E fungis  nati  homines  ut  olim  Corinthi  primsevi  illius  lod 

accolffi,  qum  stolidi  et  fatui  fungis  nati  dicebantur,  idem  et  alibi  dicas.  * Fainian.  Strade  da 

bajulis,  de  marinore  semisculpti.  i' Arianus  periplo  mavis  Euxini  portus  ejus  meminit,  et 

Gilliiis,  1.  3.  de  Bosphor.  Thracio  et  laurus  insana  quo3  allata  in  conviviuin  convivas  oinnes  insania  attecit. 
Guhel.  Stucclnus  comment.,  &c.  'Lepidum  poema  sic  inscriptum.  * “ No  one  is  vise  at  all  hours, — uo 
one  born  without  faults, — no  one  free  from  crime, — no  one  content  with  his  lot, — no  one  in  love  wise,— no 
good,  or  wise  man  perfectly  happy.”  >n  Stultitiam  simulare  non  potes  nisi  taciturnitate.  « Extortus  non 
cruciatur,  ambustus  non  lasditur,  prostratus  in  lucta,  non  vincitur ; non  tit  captivus  ab  hoste  venundatua. 
Etsi  rugosus,  senex  edentulus,  luscus,  deformis,  formosus  tamen,  et  deo  similis,  felix,  dives,  rex  nulliiw 
egens,  etsi  denano  non  sit  dignus.  ® Ilium  contendunt  non  injuria  afllci,  non  insanii'i,  non  inebriai'i, 

quia  virtiis  non  eripitur  ob  constantes  comprehensiones.  Lips.  phys.  Stoic,  lib.  3.  diffl.  18.  vTarrous 
Hebus  epig.  102.  1.  8.  illor.  'Eratres  sanct.  Roseae  crucis. 
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Albas  Joaccbimus,  Leicenbergius.  and  such  divine  spirits  have  prophesied, 
and  made  promise  to  the  world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such  (Hen.  ® Neuhusius 
makes  a doubt  of  it,  ‘Valentinus  Andreas  and  others)  or  an  Elias  artifex 
their  Theophrastian  master  ; whom  though  Libavius  and  many  deride  and 
carp  at,  yet  some  will  have  to  be  “ the  “renewer  of  all  arts  and  sciences,’* 
^reformer  of  the  world,  and  now  living,  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigo- 
i - niensis,  that  great  patron  of  Paracelsus,  contends,  and  certainly  avers  * “ a 
i most  divine  man,”  and  the  quintessence  of  wisdom  wheresoever  he  is ; for  he, 

. his  fraternity,  friends,  &c.  are  all  ^ “ betrothed  to  wisdom,”  if  we  may  believe 
I their  disciples  and  followers.  I must  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  Pope, 

; ; and  expunge  their  name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  fools,  Eor  besides  that  para- 
I sitical  testimony  of  Dousa, 

“ A Sole  exorlente  Mseotidas  usque  paludes, 

Nemo  est  qui  justo  se  jEquiparare  queat.”  * 

, » 

I ■ Lipsius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  liumarvi  generis  quidem  pcedagogus  voce 
i et  stylo,  a grand  signior,  a master,  a tutor  of  us  all,  and  for  thirteen,  years  he 
j ! brags  how  he  sowed  wisdom  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Ammonius  the  philo- 
i > sopher  sometimes  did  in  Alexandria,  cum  humanitate  liter  as  et  sapientiam 
i cum  prudential  antistes  sapientice,  he  shall  be  Sajyientum  Octavus.  The 
j Pope  is  more  than  a man,  as  ''his  parats  often  make  him,  a demi-god,  and 
r ’ besides  his  holiness  cannot  err,  in  Cathedra  belike : and  yet  some  of  them 
; have  been  magicians.  Heretics,  Atheists,  children,  and  as  Platina  saith  of 
•.'John  22.  Etsi  vir  literatus,  multa  stoliditatem  et  Icevitatem  prce  se  ferentia 
- egit,  stolidi  et  socoi'dis  vir  ingenii,  a scholar  sufficient,  yet  many  things  he  did 
’ foolishly,  lightly.  I can  say  no  more  than  in  particular,  but  in  general  terms 
f to  the  rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and  as  Ariosto  feigns 
' 1.  34.  kept  in  jai's  above  the  moon. 


“ Some  lose  their  wits  with  love,  some  with  amhition. 

Some  following  c Lords  and  men  of  high  condition. 

Some  in  fair  jewels  rich  and  costly  set, 

Others  in  Poetry  their  wits  forget, 

Another  thinks  to  he  an  Alchemist, 

Till  all  he  spent,  and  that  his  number’s  mist.” 

Convicted  fools  they  are,  madmen  upon  record ; and  I am  afraid  past  cure 
many  of  them,  * crepunt  inguina,  the  symptoms  are  manifest,  they  are  all  of 
Gotam  parish ; 

“ 3 Quum  furor  hand  dubius,  quum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis,” 

(Since  madness  is  indisputable,  since  frenzy  is  obvious.) 

what  remains  then  ® but  to  send  for  Lorarios,  those  officers  to  carry  them  all 
together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Kabekis  to  be  their  physician. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  meantime,  who  I am  that  so  boldly  censure 
others,  tu  nullane  habes  vitia  ? have  I no  faults  ? ^Yes,  more  than  thou  hast, 
whatsoever  thou  art.  Ros  numerus  sumus,  I confess  it  again,  I am  as  foolish, 
as  mad  as  any  one. 

“ K Insanus  vobis  videor,  non  deprecor  Ipse,  ' 

Quo  minus  insanus,  ” 

I do  not  deny  it,  demens  de  populo  dematwr.  My  comfort  is,  I have  more 
fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And  though  I be  not  so  right  or  so  dis- 
creet as  I should  be,  yet  not  so  mad,  so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest 
me  to  be. 


sci^rnlarumSaurarn^^  nomen  illud  asciverint.  tTurri  Babel.  « Omnium  artium  et 

y Sapientla;  dSomati  * ^ epist.  Rog.  Bacon,  ed.  Hambur.  1008. 

fairly  be  put  in  comnnriann  n-t,  the  Rising  Sun  to  the  Mmotid  Lake,  there  was  not  one  that  could 

vinim  sequi  est  Hanert*  I i ^J^j®ctmnculuu  ad  1 atavuin.  Felinuscum  rcliquis.  « Magnum 

•Or  to  seM  for  A Catul.  * Plaut.  Menec.  In  Sat.  14. 

tulum  tarnen  hide  me  niake  hellebore  pottage,  settle-brain  pottage.  f Aliquan- 

quod  se  Meiiippus  Luciani  multis  et  sapientilms  et  celeberriinis  viris  ipso  insipiens  siiii, 

^ uppus  i.uclam  la  Necyomantia.  * Petronius  in  Catalect. 
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To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  melancholy,  or  mad, 
doats,  and  every  member  of  it,  I have  ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trated that  which  I took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I 
have  no  more  to  say ; His  sanam  men, tern  Democritus,  I can  but  wish  myself 
au.d  them  a good  physician,  and  all  of  us  a better  mind. 

And  although  for  the  aboveiiamed  reasons,  I had  a just  cause  to  undertake 
this  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of  dotage,  that  so  men  might 
acknowledge  their  imperfections,  and  seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss  j yet  I have 
a more  serious  intent  at  this  time ; and  to  omit  all  impertinent  digressions, 
to  say  no  more  of  such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metaphorically  mad, 
lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition,  as  stupid,  angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen, 
proud,  vain-glorious,  ridiculous,  beastly,  peevish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extrava- 
gant, dry,  doting,  dull,  desperate,  harebrain,  &c,,  mad,  frantic,  fodlish,  hetero- 
elites,  which  no  new  ‘‘hospital  can  hold,  no  physic  help;  my  purpose  and 
endeavour  is,  in  the  following  discourse  to  anatomize  this  humour  of  melan- 
choly, through  all  its  parts  and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordinary  dis- 
ease, and  that  philosophically,  medicinally,  to  show  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
several  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided.  Moved  thereunto  for 
the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a disease  so  frequent,  as  ‘Mercu- 
rialis  observes,  “in  these  our  days;  so  often  happening,”  saith  ‘‘Laurentius, 
“ in  our  miserable  times,”  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  of  it.  Of 
the  same  mind  is  ^;Elian  Montalius,  ‘Melancthon,  and  others ; “Julius  Caesar 
Claudinus  calls  it  the  “ fountain  of  all  other  diseases,  and  so  common  in  this 
crazed  age  of  ours,  that  scarce  one  of  a thousand  is  free  from  it and  that 
splenetic  hypochondriacal  wind  especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen 
and  short  ribs.  Being  then  a disease  so  grievous,  so  common,  I know  not 
wherein  to  do  a more  general  service,  and  spend  my  time  better,  than  to  prer 
scribe  means  how  to  prevent  and  cure  so  universal  a malady,  an  epidemical 
disease,  that  so  often,  so  much  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I have  overshot  myself  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  or  that  it  is, 
which  I am  sure  some  will  object,  too  fantastical,  “ too  light  and  comical  for  a 
Divine,  too  satirical  for  one  of  my  profession,”  I will  presume  to  answer  with 
” Erasmus,  in  like  case,  ’tis  not  I,  but  Democritus,  Democritus  diodt : you 
must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  one’s  own  or  another’s  person,  an  assumed 
habit  and  name  ; a difference  betwixt  him  that  afiects  or  acts  a prince’s,  a 
philosopher’s,  a magistrate’s,  a fool’s  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed ; and 
what  liberty  those  old  satirists  have  had ; it  is  a cento  collected  from  others ; 
not  I,  but  they  that  say  it. 

“ 0 Dixero  si  quid  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  Juris 
Cum  venia  dabis.” 

Yet  some  indulgence  I may  justly  claim, 

If  too  familiar  with  another’s  fame. 

Take  heed,  you  mistake  me  not.  If  I do  a little  forget  myself,  I hope  you 
will  pardon  it.  And  to  say  truth,  why  should  any  man  be  offended,  or  take 
exceptions  at  it  ? 

“ Licuit,  semperque  licebit, 

Parcere  personis,  dicere  de  vitiis.” 

It  lawful  was  of  old,  and  still  will  be, 

To  speak  of  vice,  but  let  the  name  go  free. 

I hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  If  any  be  displeased,  or  take  aught  unto 


h That  I mean  of  Andr.  Vale.  Apolog.  manip.  1. 1 et  26,  Apol.  ‘ Ilffic  affectio  nostris  temporibus 

frequentlssima.  ^ Cap.  15.  de  Mel.  i De  animo  nostro  hoc  sscculo  morbus  frequentisslmus. 

ui  Consult.  98.  adeo nostris  temporibus  frequenter ingruit  ut  nullus  fere  ab  eius  labe  immunis  reperiatur  et 
omnium  feremorborum  occasio  existat.  » Mor.  Encom.  siquis  calumnietui'  levius  esse  quam  decet 

Theologum,  aut  mordacius  quam  dcceat  Christianum.  » Ilor.  Sat  i i.  1. 
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himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with  him  that  said  it  (so  did  ^Erasmus 

I excuse  himself  to  Dorpius,  si  parva  licet  componere  magnis)  and  so  do  I ; “ but 
let  him  be  angry  with  himself,  that  so  betrayed  and  opened  his  own  faults 
in  applying  it  to  himself : ” ^if  he  be  guilty  and  deserve  it,  let  him  amend, 
whoever  he  is  and  not  be  angry.  “ He  that  hateth  correction  is  a fool,”  Prov. 

• xii.  1.  If  he  be  not  guilty,  it  concerns  him  not ; it  is  not  my  freeness  of  speech, 
but  a guilty  conscience,  a galled  back  of  his  own  that  makes  him  wince. 

4 

“ Suspicione  si  quis  errabit  suit, 

Et  rapiet  ad  se,  quod  erit  commune  omnium, 

Stulte  nudabit  animi  conscientiam.”  * 

II  deny  not  this  which  I have  said  savours  a little  of  Democritus;  *Quamvis 
^ridentem  dicere  verutn  quid  vetat;  one  may  speak  in  jest,  and  yet  speak  truth. 
It  is  somewhat  tart,  I grant  it;  acriora  orexiin  excitant  emhammata,  as  he 

-said,  sharp  sauces  increase  appetite,  “nec  cihus  ipse  jurat  morsu  fraudatus 

• aceti.  Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I ward  all  with  ‘Democritus’s 
buckler,  his  medicine  shall  salve  it ; strike  where  thou  wilt,  and  when : Demo^ 
critus  dixit,  Democritus  will  answer  it.  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow,  at 
idle  times,  about  our  Saturnalian  or  Dyonisian  feasts,  when  as  he  said,  nullum 

! lihertati  periculum  est,  servants  in  old  Pome  had  liberty  to  say  and  do  what 
them  list.  When  our  countrymen  sacrificed  to  their  goddess  “Vacuna,  and 
sat  tippling  by  their  Vacunal  fires,  I writ  this,  and  published  this  oim;  ?X£yiv, 
it  is  neminis  nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all  circumstances  apologise 
for  me,  and  why  may  I not  then  be  idle  with  others?  speak  my  mind  freely? 
If  you  deny  me  this  liberty,  upon  these  presumptions  I will  take  it ; I say 
again,  I will  take  it. 

“ * Si  quis  est  qui  dictum  in  se  inclementius 
Existimavit  esse,  sic  existimet.” 

If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  girdle,  I care  not, 
I owe  thee  nothing  (Reader),  I look  for  no  favour  at  thy  hands,  I am  inde- 
pendent,  I fear  not. 

No,  I recant,  I will  not,  I care,  I fear,  I confess  my  fault,  acknowledge  a 
great  offence, 

“ motos  praestat  componere  fluctus.” 

( let’s  first  assuage  the  troubled  waves.) 

I have  overshot  myself,  I have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  unadvisedly,  absurdly, 

I have  anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And  now  methinks  upon  a sudden  I am 
awaked  as  it  were  out  of  a dream;  I have  had  a raving  fit,  a fantastical  fit, 
ranged  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  I have  insulted  over  the  most  kind  of  men, 
abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  myself ; and  now  being  recovered,  and 
perceiving  mine  error,  cry  with  ^ Orlando,  Sohite  me,  pardon  (o  honi)  that 
which  is  past,  and  I will  make  you  amends  in  that  which  is  to  come;  I promise 
you  a more  sober  discourse  in  my  following  treatise. 

If  through  weakness,  folly,  passion,  discontent,  ignorance,  I have  said 
amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  I acknowledge  that  of  “Tacitus  to  be 
true,  Aspermfacetioi  ubi  nimis  ex  vero  traxere,  acrem  sui  memoriam  relinquunt, 
a bitter  jest  leaves  a sting  behind  it:  and  as  an  honourable  man  observes, 
“dhey  fear  a satirist’s  wit,  he  their  memories.”  I may  justly  suspect  the 


SCI  iSii’  w offendatur  et  sibi  vindlcet,  non  habet  quod  expostulet  cum  eo  qul 

" Si  n li,  injunam,  utpote  sui  proditor,  qui  declaravit  hoc  ad  se  proprie  pertinere. 

onc  sh^prr  M ™etum.  Piuedr.  lib.  3.  ^^op.  Fab. 

foolishfv  betniv  lrnn  1™“^^  Miuself  wliut  is  common  to  all,  he  will 

hos  ictlis  Democrin^^^^  , * Mart.  1.  7.  22.  * Ut  lubet  ferlat,  abstergant 

labores  atrrlcola  sapHflprw'^'^uii  o “ Ki^ticorum  dea  prccsse  vacantlbus  et  otiosis  putabatur,  cui  post 
antp  Vacunales  stantmiP  ooV  ^ n Jam  quoque  cum  flunt  antiquaj  sacra  Vacumc, 

lo.  b Sir  Frances  Bacn^’in  ^ studia  ex  hilarltate  proveniunt.  Plinius  Maximo  suo,  ep.  lib.  8.  • Aunal. 

« oir  V rauus  liacon  in  las  Essays,  now  Viscount  St.  Albans. 
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worst ; and  though  I hope  I have  wronged  no  man,  yet  in  Medea’s  words  I 
will  crave  pardon. 


M niud  jam  voce  extrema  peto, 

Ne  si  qua  noster  dubius  eflfudit  dolor, 
Manoant  in  animo  verba,  sed  melior  tibl 
llemoria  nostri  subeat,  lisec  ii'se  data 
Obliteren  tur ” 


And  In  my  last  -words  this  I do  desire, 
That  what  tn  j)as8ion  I have  said,  or  ire, 
May  be  forgotten,  and  a better  mind 
Be  bad  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  find. 


I earnestly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan  not  to  take 
offence.  I will  conclude  in  his  lines,  Si  me  cognitum  hdberes^  non  solvm 
donares  nobis  has  facetias  nostras,  sed  etiam  indignum  duceres,  ta/m  humanum 
animum,  lene  ingenium,  vel  minimam  suspicionem  deprecari  oportere.  If  thou 
knewest  my  * modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easily  pardon  and  for- 
give what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  misconceived.  If  hereafter  anatomizing 
this  surly  humour,  my  hand  slip,  as  an  unskilful  ’prentice  I lance  too  deep, 
and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart,  or  cut  awry,  “pardon 
a rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife,  ’tis  a most  difficult  thing  to  keep  an  even  tone, 
a perpetual  tenor,  and  not  sometimes  to  lash  out ; difficile  est  Satyram  non 
scrihere,  there  be  so  many  objects  to  divert,  inward  perturbatioris  to  molest, 
and  the  very  best  may  sometimes  err;  aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus 
(sometimes  that  excellent  Homer  takes  a nap),  it  is  impossible  not  in  so  much 

to  overshoot;  opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.  But  what  needs 

all  this]  I hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of  offence  be  given;  if  there  be, 
“ ^ Nemo  aliquid  recognoscat,  nos  mentimwr  omnia.  I’ll  deny  all  (my  last 
refuge),  recant  all,  renounce  all  I have  said,  if  any  man  except,  and  with  as 
much  facility  excuse,  as  he  can  accuse ; but  I presume  of  thy  good  favour, 
and  gracious  accej)tance  (gentle  reader).  Out  of  an  assured  hope  and  confi- 
dence thereof,  I will  begin. 


* Quod  Probns  Persii  /iiaypatpof  virginali  verecnndiS  Persiom  faisse  dLcit,  ego,  &c.  “Qnas  aut 

incuria  fudit,  aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.  Hor.  ^Prol.  quer.  Plaut.  “Let  not  any  one  toko 

these  things  to  himself,  they  are  all  but  fictions.” 
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LECTOEI  MALE  FEBIATO. 


Tu  vero  cavesis  edico  quisquis  es,  ne  temere  sugilles  Auctorem  hujusce  opens, 
1 aut  cavillator  irrideas.  I'mo  ne  vel  ex  aliorum  censura  tacite  obloquaris  (vis 
dicam  verbo)  ne  quid  nasutulus  inepte  improbes,  aut  falso  fingas.  Nam  si  talis 
revera  sit,  qualem  prae  se  fert  Junior  Democritus,  seniori  Democrito  saltern 
afidnis,  aut  ejus  Genium  vel  tantillum  sapiat  j actum  de  te,  censorem  ssque  ac 
delatorem  “aget  e contra  (j>etulanti  splene  cum  sit),  sufflabit  te  in  jocos,  commi- 
nuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  et  deo  risui  te  sacrificabit. 

Iterum  moneo,  ne  quid  cavillere,  nedum  Democritvm  J^morewt  conviciis 
infames,  aut  ignominiose  vitiiperes,  de  te  non  male  sentientem:  tu  idem  audias 
ab  amico  cordato,  quod  olim  vulgus  Abderitanum  ab  ^ Hippocrchte,  concivem 
bene  meritum  et  popularem  suum  Democritum,  pro  insano  babens.  Nctu 
Democrite  sapis,  stulti  autem  et  insani  Ahderitce. 

«“  Abderitaflae  pectora  plebis  babes.” 

I Hsec  te  paucis  admonitum  volo  (male  feriate  Lector),  abb 


TO  THE  EEADER  AT  LEISTJKE. 


! Whoever  you  may  be,  I caution  you  against  rashly  defaming  the  author  of 
this  work,  or  cavilling  in  jest  against  him.  Nay,  do  not  silently  reproach  him 
! in  consequence  of  others’  censure,  nor  employ  your  wit  in  foolish  disapproval, 
or  false  accusation.  Eor,  should  Democritus  Junior  prove  to  be  what  he 
professes,  even  a kinsman  of  his  elder  namesake,  or  be  ever  so  little  of  the 
^ same  kidney,  it  is  all  over  with  you:  he  will  become  both  accuser  and  judge 
of  you  in  your  sjDleen,  will  dissipate  you  in  jests,  pulverise  you  into  salt,  and 
sacrifice  you,  I can  promise  you,  to  the  god  of  Mirth. 

I further  advise  you,  not  to  asperse,  or  calumniate,  or  slander,  Democritus 
J unior,  who  possibly  does  not  think  ill  of  you,  lest  you  may  hear  from  some 
’ discreet  friend,  the  same  remark  the  people  of  Abdera  did  from  Hippocrates, 
of  their  meritorious  and  popular  fellow-citizen,  whom  they  had  looked  on  as  a 
madman ; “ It  is  not  that  you,  Democritus,  that  art  wise,  but  that  the  people  of 
Abdera  are  fools  and  madmen.”  “You  have  yourself  an  Abderitian  soul;”  and 
Laving  just  given  you,  gentle  reader,  these  few  words  of  admonition,  farewell. 

^ * SI  me  commflrlt,  melius  non  tangere  clatno.  Hor.  Hlppoc.  epist.  Damageto.  Accersitus  sum  ut 

. Democritum  tanquam  insanum  curarem,  sed  postquam  convcni,  non  per  Jovem  dcsiplentiae  negotium,  sod 
^ rerum  omnium  receptaculum  deprehendi,  ejusque  ingenium  demiratus  sum.  Abdcritanos  vero  tauquam  noa 

^ ftccusavi,  veratrl  potione  ipsos  potius  eguissc  dicena.  *Mart. 

i 


Heracltte  fleas,  misero  sic  convenit  »to,  ’ 

Nil  nisi  turpe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  videa. 

Ride  etiam,  quantumque  lubet,  Democrite  ride^ 
Non  nisi  vana  vides,  non  nisi  stulta  videa. 

Is  fletu,  bic  risu  modo  gaudeat,  unus  utrique 
Sit  licet  usque  labor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opus  est  (nam  totus  ebeu  jam  desipit  orbis) 
Mille  Heraclitis,  milleque  Democritis. 

Nunc  opus  est  (tanta  est  insania)  transeat  omnia 
•Mundus  in  Anticyras,  gramen  in  Helleborum. 


Weep,  0 Heraclitus,  it  suits  the  age, 

* Unless  you  see  nothing  base,  nothing  sad. 

Laugh,  O Democritus,  as  much  as  you  please,  '' 

Unless  you  see  nothing  either  vain  or  foolish. 

Let  one  rejoice  in  smiles,  the  other  in  tears; 

F ; Let  the  same  labour  or  pain  be  the  office  of  both. 

Now  (for  alas!  how  foolish  the  world  has  become), 

A thousand  Heraclitus’,  a thousand  Democritus’  are  required* 
Now  (so  much  does  madness  prevail),  all  the  world  must  be 
Sent  to  Anticyra,  to  graze  on  Hellebore,  ^ 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


I In  diseases, 
.'Consider 
>Sect.  1. 
liMemb.  1. 


Their 
Causes. 
Subs.  1. 


Or 


Definition, 
Member, 
Division. 
Sv^s.  2. 


( Impulsive ; | Sin,  concupiscence,  &c. 

(Instrumental;  | Intemperance,  all  second  causes,  &c. 

Of  the  body  ( Epidemical,  as  Plague,  PHca,  &c. 

300,  which  are  (particular,  as  Gout,  Dropsy,  &c. 

In  disposition;  as  all  perturbations,  evil 
affection,  &c. 


Or 


Of  the  head 
or  mind. 
Subs.  3. 


Or 


Habits,  as 
Subs.  4. 


f Dotage. 
Prenzy. 


Madness. 

Ecstasy. 

Lycanthropia. 

Choreus  sancti  Viti. 
Hydrophobia. 

Possession  or  obsession  of 
Devils. 

Melancholy.  See  ^Y'. 


^Its  Equivocations,  in  Disposition,  Improper,  &c.  Subsect.  5. 


<Y» 

S Melancholy: 
in  which 
consider 


Memb.  2. 

To  its  ex- 
plication, a 
digression 
of  anatomy,  i 
in  which  ' 
observe 
parts  of 
Subs.  1. 


'Body 
hath 
parts 
Subs.  2. 


contained  as  ^ Humours,  4.  Blood,  Phlegm,  &a 
( Spirits ; vital,  natural,  animal. 


or 


f Similar;  spermatical,  or  flesh, 

• • n.  J bones,  nerves,  &c.  Subs.  3. 
aimng  ■^Dissimilar;  brain,  heart,  liver,  &c. 
(_  Subf.  4. 


(Vegetal.  Subs.  5. 

Soul  and  its  faculties,  as  < Sensible.  Subs.  6,  7,  8. 

(national.  Subsect.  9,  10, 11. 

Memb.  3. 

Its  definition,  name,  difference.  Subs.  1. 

The  part  and  parties  affected,  affectation,  &c.  Subs.  2. 

The  matter  of  melancholy,  natural,  unnatural,  &c.  Subs.  4. 


Species,  or 
kinds, 
which  are 


several 
symptoms. 


rOf  the  head  alone,  Hypo- 
Proper  to  jchondriacal,  or  windy  me- 
parts,  as  ilancholy.  Of  the  whole 
(body. 

Or  ' 

Indefinite;  as  Love-melancholy,  the  subject  of  the  third  Par- 
tition. 


cures. 


Its  Causes  in  general.  Sect.  2.  A. 

Its  Symptoms  or  signs.  Sect.  3.  B. 

Its  Prognostics  or  indications.  Sect.  4.  4. 

Its  cures;  the  subject  of  the  second  Partition.- 
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Synopsis  of  the  First  Partition. 


A. 

Sect.  2. 
Causes  of 
Melancholy 
are  either 


n. 

Particular 
causes. 
Sect.  2. 
Memb.  5. 


' Super- 
natural. 


•o 

a 

W 

Cj 

u 

O) 

o 


Or 


Natural 


'As  from  God  immediately,  or  by  second  causes.  Subs.  1. 

I Or  from  the  devil  immediately,  with  a digression  of  the 
nature  of  spirits  and  devils.  Subs.  2. 

Or  mediately,  by  magicians,  witches.  Subs.  3. 

"Primary,  as  stars,  proved  by  aphorisms,  signs  from  phy 
siognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy.  Subs.  4. 

Congenite,  fOld  age,  temperament.  Subs.  5. 
inward  -(Parents,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease, 

from  ( Subs.  6. 

'Necessary,  see  y. 

' Nurses,  Subs.  1. 
Education,  Subs.  2. 
Terrors,  alFrights, 
Subs.  3. 

^ Scoffs,  calumnies. 

Or  ^Evident,  bitter  jests,/Su6s.  4, 

outward,  i Eoss  of  liberty,  ser- 
remote,  ad-\  § / vitude,  imprison- 
ventitious,  ment,  Nu6s.  5. 

as,  Poverty  and  want, 

Subs.  6. 

A heap  of  other  ac- 
cidents, death  of 
friends,  loss,  &c 
Subs.  7. 


Or 


I- 

T3 

a 

o 

o 

(O 

til 


Outward 
or  adven- 
titious, 
.which  are 


Or 


Contingent, 
inward,  an- 
tecedent, - 
nearest. 
Memb.  5. 
feet.  2. 


(N 

w 

CO 

4> 

« 

V 

-u 

O 
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Particular  to  the  three  species.  See  n. 


In  which  the  body  works 
on  the  mind,  and  this 
malady  is  caused  by 
precedent  diseases;  as 
agues,  pox,  &c.,  or 
temperatiu'e  innate. 
Subs.  1. 

Or  by  particular  parts 
distempered,  as  brain, 
heart,  spleen,  liver, 
mesentery,  pylorus, 
stomach,  &c.  Subs.  2. 


Inward 


' Of  head  Me- 
lancholy are,  c or 
Subs.  3. 


Outward 


' Innate  humour,  or  from  distemperature  adust. 
A hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
Excess  of  venery,  or  defect. 

I Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 

1 Eumes  arising  fi’om  the  stomach,  &c. 

" Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 

A blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  garlic,  onions, 
s hot  baths,  overmuch  waking,  &c. 

Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study,  vehe- 
ment labour,  &c. 

Passions,  pertm'bations,  &c. 


Of  hypochon-  ( Inward 
driacal,  or 

windy  Melan-  / or 
choly  are,  1 

1 Outward 


r Default  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  stomach,  mesen- 
j tery,  miseraic  veins,  liver,  &c. 
i Months  or  hemorrhoids  stopped,  or  any  other 
ordinary  evacuation. 

Those  six  non-natural  things  abused. 


Over  all  the 
body  are, 
fubs.  5. 


Inward  (Liver  distempered,  stopped,  over -hot,  apt  to  en- 
Qj.  ( gender  melancholy,  temperature  innate. 

f Bad  diet,  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  &c.,  and 
Outward.  < such  evacuations,  passions,  cares,  &c.,  those 
C six  non-natural  things  abused.  • 
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Diet 
offend- 
ing in 
S^s.3. 


r Sub- 
stance 


« 

I Keces- 
} sary 
{ causes, 

I as 
t those 
‘ six  . 
I non-  \ 
natural 
t things, 

» which 
I are, 
t Sect.  2. 

1 Memb. 

12. 


' Bread ; coarse  and  black,  &c. 

Drink;  thick,  thin,  sour,  &c. 

Water  unclean,  milk,  oil,  vinegar,  wine,  spices,  &c. 

(Parts;  heads,  feet,  entrails,  fat,  bacon,  blood,  &c. 
Flesh  ■<  T7--  j S Beef,  pork,  venison,  hares,  goats,  pigeons, 
m s,  I peacocks,  fen-fowl,  &c. 

Herbs,  ( Of  fish;  all  shell-fish,  hard  and  slimy  fish,  &c. 

Fish,  < Of  herbs;  pulse,  cabbage,  melons,  garlick,  onions,  &c. 
^ &c.  ( AH  roots,  raw  fruits,  hard  and  windy  meats. 

Quali-  f Preparing,  dressing,  sharp  sauces,  salt  meats,  indurate,  soused, 
ty,asin  \ fried,  broiled,  or  made  dishes,  &c. 

p.  (Disorder  in  eating,  immoderate  eating,  or  at  unseasonable 
V^n-  j times,  &c..  Subs.  2. 

^ ^ ^ (Custom;  delight,  appetite,  altered,  &c..  Subs.  3. 

Retention  and  C Costiveness,  hot  baths,  sweating,  issues  stopped,  Venus  in 
J excess,  or  in  defect,  phlebotomy,  purging,  &c. 

Air;  hot,  cold,  tempestuous,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorisli,  &c..  Subs.  6. 

Exercise,  ( Unseasonable,  excessive,  or  defective,  of  body  or  mind,  solitariness. 
Subs.  6.  I idleness,  a life  out  of  action,  &c. 

Sleep  and  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate,  overmuch,  overlittle,  &c.,  Subs.  7. 


Memb.  3.  Sect.  2. 
Passions  and 
perturbations  of 
the  mind. 

Subs.  2.  With 
a digression  of  ^ 
the  force  of 
imagination. 
Subs.  2.,  and  di- 
vision of  passions 
into.  Subs.  3. 


Irascible  \ 


or 


conciipis- 

cible. 


Sorrow,  cause  and  symptom,  Subs.  4.  Fear,  cause 
and  symptom.  Subs.  5.  Shame,  repulse,  disgrace, 
&C.,  Subs.  6.  Envy  and  malice,  Subs.  7.  Emu- 
lation, hatred,  faction,  desire  of  revenge.  Subs.  8. 
Anger  a cause.  Subs.  9.  Discontents,  cares,  mise- 
ries, &c..  Subs.  10. 

Vehement  desires,ambition,S^M6s.ll.  Covetousness, 
<pi\apyvp'tav,  Subs.  12.  Lovc  of  pleasures,  gaming  in 
excess,  &c..  Subs.  13.  Desire  of  praise,  pride,  vain- 
glory, &c.,  Subs.  14.  Love  of  leaniing,  study  in 
excess,  with  a digression  of  the  misery  of  scholars, 
I and  wlay  the  muses  are  melancholy.  Subs.  15. 


B. 
Symp- 
toms 
of  me- 
lancho- 
ly are 
either 
Sect.  3. 


or 


c 


Hu- 

motirs 


Body,  as  ill  digestion,  crudity,  wind,  dry  brains,  hard  belly,  thick  blood,  much 
waking,  heaviness  and  palpitation  ofheart,  leaping  in  many  places, &c.,  Subs.l. 

Common  (Fear  and  sorrow  without  a just  cause,  suspicion,  jealousy, 
to  all  or  -<  discontent,  solitariness,  irksomeness,  continual  cogitations, 
{ restless  thoughts,  vain  imaginations,  &c..  Subs.  2. 

Celestial  influences,  as  Tj  &c.,  parts  of  the  body,  heart, 
brain,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  &c. 

Sanguine  are  merry  still,  laughing,  pleasant,  medi- 
tating on  plays,  w'omen,  music,  &c. 

Phlegmatic,  slothful,  dull,  heavy,  &c. 

Choleric,  furious,  impatient,  subject  to  hear  and 
' see  strange  apparitions,  &c. 

Black,  solitary,  sad;  they  think  they  are  bewitched, 
dead,  &c. 

Or  mixed  of  these  four  humours  adust,  or  not  adust,  infi- 
nitely varied,  &c. 

Their  several  [ Ambitious,  thinks  himself  a king,  a lord;  co- 
customs, con-  vetous,  runs  on  his  money;  lascivious,  on 
ditions,  incli- his  mistress;  religious,  hath  revelations, 
nations,  disci-  | visions,  is  a prophet,  or  troubled  in  mind; 
a scholar,  on  his  book,  &c. 

Pleasant  at  first,hardlydisoemed;  afterwards 
harsh  and  intolerable,  if  inveterate. 

Hence  some  make  U’ 
three  decrees  1 ^ Cogitata  loqm. 
tnree  aegrees.  ^ g Exequi  hquutum. 

By  fits,  or  continuate,  as  the  object  varies, 
pleasing,  or  displeasing. 

Simple,  or  as  it\is  mixed  with  other  diseases,  apoplexies,  gout,  caninus  appetitus, 
&C.,  so  the  symptoms  are  various. 


most. 


Or, 


Particu- 
lar to 
private 
persons, 
accord- 
ing to 
Subs.  3 4. 


pline,  &c. 

Continuance 
of  time  as  the 
humour  is  in-  ( 
tended  or  re- 
mitted, &c. 
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05 

Particular 
symptoms  to 
the  three  dis- 
tinct species. 
Sect.  3. 

Merrib.  2. 


C. 

Prognostics 
of  melancholy. 
Sect.  4. 


/ 


In  body 


"Head  me- 
lancholy. C or 
Subs.  1. 

In  mind. 


fllcadach,  binding  and  heaviness,  vertigo,  lightness, 
j singing  of  the  ears,  much  waking,  fixed  eyes, 
i high  colour,  red  eyes,  hard  helly,  dry  body;  no 
{_  great  sign  of  melancholy  in  the  other  parts. 

r Continual  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  discontent,  su- 
j pcrfluous  cares,  solicitude,  anxiety,  perpetual 
i cogitation  of  such  toys  they  are  possessed  with, 
(_  thoughts  like  dreams,  dsc. 


Hypo- 
chondria- 
cal,  or  , 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 
Subs.  2.  ^ 


In  body 


or 

In  mind. 


Wind,  rumbling  in  the  guts,  belly-ach,  heat  in 
the  howels,  convulsions,  crudities,  short  wind, 
J sour  and  sharp  belchings,  cold  sweat,  pain  in 
I the  left  side,  suffocation,  palpitation,  heaviness 
of  the  heart,  singing  in  the  ears,  much  spittle, 
[ and  moist,  &c. 

f Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,  anxiety, 

< Lascivious  by  reason  of  much  wind,  troublesome 
( dreams,  affected  by  fits,  &c. 


Over  all 
the  body.  < 
Subs.  3. 


In  body 
or 

In  mind. 


(Black,  most  part  lean,  broad  veins,  gross,  thick 
( blood,  their  hemorrhoids  commonly  stopped,  &c. 

( Fearful,  sad,  solitary,  hate  light,  averse  from  com- 
\ pany,  fearful  dreams,  &c. 


Symptoms  of  nuns’,  maids’,  and  widows’  melancholy,  in  body  and  mind,  &c. 


A reason 
. of  these 
symp- 
toms. 
Memb.  3. 


Why  they  are  so  fearful,  sad,  suspicious  without  a cause,  why 
solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  they  suppose 
they  hear  and  see  strange  voices,  visions,  apparitions. 

I Why  they  prophesy,  and  speak  strange  languages;  whence 
comes  their  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions,  cold  sweat, 
heaviness  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca,  fearful  dreams, 
much  waking,  prodigious  fantasies. 


Tending  to  good,  as 


TMorphew,  scabs,  itch,  breaking  out,  &c. 
J Black  jaundice. 

i If  the  hemorrhoids  voluntarily  open. 
(_If  varices  appear. 


Tending  to  evil,  as 

< 


Leanness,  dryness,  hollow-eyed,  &c. 

Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 

/ If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  into  epilepsy,  apo- 
plexy, dotage,  or  into  blindness. 

If  hot,  into  madness,  despair,  and  violent  death. 


Corollaries  and  ques- 
tions. 


’ The  grievousness  of  this  above  all  other  diseases. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  grievous  than 
those  of  the  body. 

/ Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  this  case  of  melancholy, 
for  a man  to  offer  violence  to  himself.  Neg. 
How  a melaneholy  or  mad  man  offering  violence? 
to  himself,  is  to  be  censured. 


THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


'THE  FIRST  SECTIOiSr,  MEMBER,  SXJBSECTIOK, 


I 


Alarms  Excellency,  Fall,  Afiseries,  Infirmities;  The  causes  of  them. 

Mans  Excellency.']  Man,  the  most  excellent  and  noble  creature  of  the 
world,  “ the  principal  and  mighty  work  of  God,  wonder  of  nature,”  as  Zoro- 
\aster  calls  him ; audads  naturae  miraculum,  “ the  " marvel  of  marvels,”  as 
Plato ; “ the'*  abridgment  and  epitome  of  the  world,”  as  Pliny ; Microcosmus, 
a little  world,  a model  of  the  world,  ° sovereign  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of  the 
■world,  sole  commander  and  governor  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ; to  whose  empire 
they  are  subject  in  particular,  and  yield  obedience ; far  surpassing  all  the  rest, 
not  in  body  only,  but  in  soulj  ^Imaginis  Imago,  “created  to  God’s  own  image, 
to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  faculties  and  powers 
belonging  unto  it ; was  at  first  pure,  divine,  perfect,  happy,  “ ® created  after 
■ God  in  true  holiness  and  righteousness;”  Deo  congruens,  free  from  all  manner 
of  infirmities,  and  put  in  Paradise  to  know  God,  to  praise  and  glorify  him,  to 
; do  his  will,  Ut  diis  consimiles  parturiat  deos  (as  an  old  poet  saith)  to  propagate 
Hhe  church. 

Maris  Fall  and  Misery.]  But  this  most  noble  creature,  lieu  tristis,  et 
lachrymosa  commutatio  (*‘one  exclaims)  O pitiful  change ! is  fallen  from  that  he 
was,  and  forfeited  his  estate,  become  miserabilis  homuncio,  a cast-away,  a 
caitifiT,  one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be  considered  in 
his  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and  so  much  obscured  by  his  fall  that 
(some  few  reliques  excepted)  he  is  inferior  to  a beast,  “‘Man  in  honour  that 
’ understandeth  not,  is  like  imto  beasts  that  perish,”  so  David  esteems  him : a 
monster  by  stupend  metamorphosis,  a fox,  a dog,  a hog,  what  not?  Quantum 
mutatus  ab  illo  7 How  much  altered  from  that  he  was ; before  blessed  and 
happy,  now  miserable  and  accursed ; “ ^ He  must  eat  his  meat  in  sorrow,” 

; subject  to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kind  of  calamities. 

A Description  of  Melancholy.]  ““Great  travail  is  created  for  all  men,  and 
an  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their 
mother’s  womb,  unto  that  day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things.  Namely, 
their  thoughts,  and  fear  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination  of  things  they 
wait  for,  and  the  day  of  death.  From  him  that  sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne, 

*>MundI  epitome,  natur.'c  cleliciaj.  « Finis  rerum  omnium,  cui  sublunaria 
hnt  liiip  OpI  3.  Vales,  de  sacr.  Phil.  c.  5.  '•  Ut  in  nuinlsmate  Ctesaris  imaso,  sic  in 

^Imago  mundi  in  coiTorc,  Dei  in  anima.  lixelnplmnquc  dci  (luisque  est  in 
t iv.  24.  *>  Palanterius.  ‘Psul.  xli.x.  20.  Luscivia  siipcrat  eqiuim,  impu- 

(lumd  caiicm,  astu  vulpcm,  furore  leonem.  Clirys.  23.  Gen.  > Gen.  iil.  13.  «»  Ecclus.  iv.  I,  2,  3,  4,  6,  ». 

G 
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Diseases  in  General. 


[Pcirt.  1.  Sect.  I. 


to  him  tiuit  si  ^teth  hoiieath  in  the  earth  anti  ashes;  from  him  that  is  clothed  in 
Line  silk  and  weureth  a crown,  to  him  that  is  clothed  in  simple  linen.  Wrath, 
envy,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  and  fear  of  death,  and  rigour,  and  strife,  and 
such  things  come  to  both  man  and  beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly.”  All 
this  befalls  him  in  this  life,  and  peradventure  eternal  misery  in  the  life  to  come. 

Impulsive  Cause  of  Mails  Misery  and  Infirmities.^  The  impulsive  cause  of 
these  miseries  in  Man,  this  privation  of  destruction  of  God’s  image,  the  cause 
of  death  and  diseases,  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of 
our  first  parent  Adam,  " in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the  devil’s  insti- 
gation and  allurement.  His  disobedience,  pride,  ambition,  intemperance,  incre- 
dulity, curiosity ; from  whence  proceeded  original  sin,  and  that  general  corrup- 
tion of  mankind,  as  from  a fountain  flowed  all  bad  inclinations  and  actual 
transgressions  which  cause  our  several  calamities  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  sins. 

And  this  belike  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets  have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the 
tale  of  "Pandora’s  box,  which  being  opened  through  her  curiosity,  filled  the 
world  full  of  all  maimer  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity  alone,  but  those  other 
crying  sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and  miseries  upon  our 
heads.  For  as  ^ Chrysostom  well  observes.  “‘•Fools 

by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are  afflicted. 

^Fear  cometh  like  sudden  desolation,  and  destruction  like  a whirlwind,  afflic- 
tion and  anguish,”  because  they  did  not  fear  God,  “ ® Are  you  shaken  with 
wars?”  as  Cyprian  well  urgeth  to  Demetrius,  “are  you  molested  with  dearth 
and  famine?  is  your  health  crushed  with  raging  diseases?  is  mankind  gene- 
rally tormented  with  epidemical  maladies?  ’tis  aU  for  your  sins,”  Hag.  L 9, 

10;  Amos  i. ; Jer.  vii,  God  is  angry,  punisheth  and  threateneth,  because  of 
their  obstinacy  and  stubbornness,  they  will  not  turn  unto  him.  “‘If  the  earth 
be  barren  then  for  want  of  rain,  if  dry  and  squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit,  if  your 
fountains  be  dried  up,  your  wine,  corn,  and  oil  blasted,  if  the  air  be  corrupted,  , 
and  men  troubled  with  diseases,  ’tis  by  reason  of  their  sins:”  which  like  the 
blood  of  Abel  cry  loud  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  Lam.  v.  15.  “ That  we  have 

sinned,  therefore  our  hearts  are  heavy,”  Isa.  lix.  11,  12.  “We  roar  like 
bears,  and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  &c.  for  our  sins  and  trespasses.” 

But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear  or  to  take  notice  olj  Jer.  ii.  30.  “ We  are 
smitten  in  vain  and  receive  no  correction;”  and  cap.  v.  3.  “Thou  hast 
stricken  them,  but  they  have  not  sorrowed;  they  have  refused  to  receive  cor- 
rection ; they  have  not  returned.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent,  bub  they  have  not  ; 
turned  to  him,”  Amos  iv.  “ Herod  could  not  abide  J ohn  Baptist,  nor  * Domitiau  | 

endure  Apollonius  to  tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injustice, 
incest,  adultery,  and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours  as  a concomitant 
cause  and  principal  agent,  is  God’s  just  judgment  in  bringing  these  calamities 
upon  us,  to  chastise  us,  I say,  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfy  God’s  wrath.  For  the 
law  requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  large.  Dent,  xxviii. 

15.  “ If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  commandments  and  ordi-  | 

nances,  then  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  them.  ^ Cursed  in  the  town  and 
in  the  field,  &c.  Cursed  in  the  frait  of  the  body,  &c.  “The  Lord  shall  send  | 

tliee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  wickedness.”  And  a little  after,  ^ 

“^The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of  Egypt,  and  with  emrods,  and 

; 

n Gen.  iii.  17.  ollla  cadens  teamen  manlbus  decusslt,  ct  una  perniciem  immisit  miseris  mortalibiis 

atram.  Hesiod.  1.  oper.  p Horn.  5.  ad  pop.  Antioch.  q P.sal.  evii.  17.  '•Pro.  i.  27.  >Qniid  ? 
autem  crcbriiis  bclla  concutiant,  Qiiod  sterilitas  et  fames  solicitudincni  cumiilcnt,  quod  saivientibus  inoi’bis 
valetudo  franj^itur,  quod  humanum  genus  luis  populationo  vastatur;  obpeccatum  omnia.  Cypr.  ‘Siraio  , ? 

desuprT  pluvia  dcscendat,  si  teiTa  situ  pulvcris  squallcat,  si  vi.x  jejunas  et  pallidas  herbas  stcrilis  gleba  | 

producat,  si  turbo  viiicam  debilitet,  &c.  Cypr.  u Mat.  xiv.  3.  * Pliilostratus,  lib.  8.  vit.  Apollonii. 

liijustitiam  ejus,  et  scelcratas  nuptias,  et  cieicra  quae  pr.Titer  rationcm  feccrat,  inorborum  causas  di.vit.  5'  H>. 

*18.  “20.  P Verse  27.  ^ 
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scab,  and  itch,  and  thou  canst  not  be  healed.  “With  niatluess,  blindnoss,  and 
astonishing  of  heart.”  This  Paul  seconds,  Korn.  ^ ii.  9,  “ Tribulation  and 
anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil.”  Or  else  these  chastise- 
ments are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to  exercise  and  try  our  patience 
here  in  this  life,  to  brmg  us  home,  to  make  us  to  know  God  ourselves,  to  inform 
and  teach  us  wisdom.  “^Therefore  is  my  people  gone  into  captivity,  because 
they  had  no  knowledge ; therefore  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his 
people,  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  them.”  He  is  desirous  of 
our  salvation.  ^Nostree  salutis  avidus,  saith  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls 
us  by  the  ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duties : “That  they  which 
eiTed  might  have  understanding,  (as  Isaiah  speaks  xxix.  24)  and  so  to  be 
reformed,*  I am  afflicted,  and  at  the  point  of  death,”  so  David  confesseth  of 
himself,  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  v.  15,  v.  9.  “Mine  eyes  are  sorrowful  through  mine 
affliction:”  and  that  made  him  turn  unto  God.  Great  Alexander  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  prosperity,  by  a company  of  parasites  deified,  and  now  made  a god, 
when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remembered  that  he  was  but  a man,  and 
remitted  of  his  pride.  In  morho  recolligit  se  animus^'  as  ^ Pliny  well  perceived;. 
“ In  sickness  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself,  with  judgment  surveys  itself,  and 
abhors  its  former  courses;”  insomuch  that  he  concludes  to  his  friend  Marius,- 
““that  it  were  the  period  of  all  philosophy,  if  we  could  so  continue,  sound,  or 
perform  but  a part  of  that  which  we  promised  to  do,  being  sick.”  Whoso  is  wise 
then,  will  consider  these  things,  as  David  did  (Psal,  cxliv.,  verse  last) ; and 
whatsoever  fortune  befall  him,  make  use  of  it.  If  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sick- 
ness, or  any  other  adversity,  seriously  to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that 
malady,  misery,  this  or  that  incurable  disease  is  inflicted  upon  him;  it  may  be 
i for  his  good,  ^ sic  expedit,  as  Peter  said  of  his  daughter’s  ague.  Bodily  sick- 
; ness  is  for  his  soul’s  h^lth,  periisset  nisi  periisset,  had  he  not  been  visited,  he 
! had  utterly  perished;  for  “'the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even  as 
; a father  doth  his  child  in  whom  he  delighteth.”  If  he  be  safe  and  sound  on 
: the  other  side,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmity ; et  cui 


“Gratia,  forma,  valettido  contingat  abunde 
Et  niundus  victus,  non  deficiente  cramena.” 


“And  that  lie  have  gi’ace,  beauty,  favour,  health, 
A cleanly  diet,  and  abound  in  wealth.” 


Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that  caveat  of  Moses, 
“’Beware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord  his  God;”  that  he  be  not  puffed  up, 
but  acknowledge  them  to  be  his  good  gifts  and  benefits,  and  “+the  more  he 
liath,  to  be  more  thankful,”  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them  aright. 

Instrumental  Causes  of  our  Infirmities.^  Now  the  instrumental  causes  of 
these  our  infirmities,  are  as  diverse  as  the  infirmities  themselves;  stars, 
heavens,  elements,  &c.  And  all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are 
armed  against  sinners.  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  now  many  of  them  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in  their  nature,  but  our 
corruption,  which  hath  caused  it.  For  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam, 
they  have  been  changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of  stars  altered,  the 
four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now  ready  to  offend  us.  “ The  prin- 
cipal things  for  the  use  of  man,  are  water,  fire,  iron,  salt,  meal,  wheat,  honey, 

: milk,  oil,  wine,  clothing,  good  to  the  godly,  to  the  sinners  turned  to  evil,” 
1 Ecclus.  xxxix.  2G.  “Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and  dearth,  all  these  are  created 


*28.  r>cu8  quoR  (lillglt,  ca.stigat.  ^ Isa.  v.  13.  vei'sc  15.  'Nostrm  salutis  avi(lu8  continentcr  aurcs 
ycMcat,  ac  calamitate  subinde  nos  exorcet.  Levinus  Lemii.  1.  2.  c.  29.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  * Vexatio  dat 
iiitcllcctum.  Isa.  xxviii.  19.  In  sickness  the  mind  recollects  itself.  fLib.  7.  Cum  judicio,  mores 

«-t  lacta  reco^osclt  et  se  intuetur.  iJum  fero  languorcm,  fero  religionis  nmorem.  Expers  languoris  non 
I « * g Summum  esse  totius  philosophiie,  ut  tales  esse  perseveremus,  nuales  nos 

("ill  MaMidea^^^^^^^  M;etraich.  ..  1-  4.  >I)cut.  viii.  11. 

debitore,m  faterL 


+ (Quanto  majoribus  beneflciis  a Deo  curaulatur,  tanto  obligatiortan  so 
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for  vengeance,’’  Eccliis.  xxxix.  29.  The  heavens  threaten  us  with  their  comets, 
stars,  planets,  with  their  great  conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions,  quartiles, 
and  such  unfriendly  aspects.  The  air  with  his  meteors,  thunder  and  lightning, 
intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tempests,  unseasonable  weather; 
from  which  proceed  dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  diseases, 
consuming  infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cairo  in  Egypt,  every  third  year,  (as 
it  is  related  by  “Boterus,  and  others)  300,000  die  of  the  plague;  and  200,000, 
in  Constantinople,  every  fifth  or  seventh  at  the  utmost.  How  doth  the  earth 
terrify  and  oppress  us  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  frequent  in 
“China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swallowing  up  sometimes  six  cities 
at  once  ? How  doth  the  water  rage  with  his  inundations,  irruptions,  flinging 
down  towns,  cities,  villages,  bridges,  &c.,  besides  shipwrecks ; whole  islands 
are  sometimes  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  all  their  inhabitants  in  ° Zealand, 
Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent  drowned,  as  the  ^ lake  Erne  in  Ire- 
land? ^Nihilque  prceter  arcium  cadavera  patenti  cernimus  freto.  In  the 
fens  of  Friesland  1230,  by  reason  of  tempests,  'the  sea  drowned  multa  Jwmi~ 
num  millia,  etjv/menta  sine  numero,  all  the  countiy  almost,  men  and  cattle  in 
it.  How  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  merciless  element,  consuming  in  an  instant 
whole  cities?  What  town  of  any  antiquity  or  note  hath  not  been  once,  again 
and  again,  by  the  fury  of  this  merciless  element,  defaced,  ruinated,  and  left 
desolate?  In  a word, 


“ » Ignis  pepercit,  nnda  mergit,  aeris 
Vis  pestilentis  ssquori  ereptum  necat, 
Bello  superstes,  tabidus  morbo  perit.” 


“ Whom  Are  spares,  sea  doth  drovm ; whom  sea. 
Pestilent  air  doth  send  to  cla)'; 

Whom  war  ’scapes,  sickness  takes  away.” 


To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are  at  deadly  feud  with 
men?  Lions,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  Some  with  hoofs,  boms,  tusks,  teeth,  nails: 
How  many  noxious  serpents  and  venomous  creatures,  ready  to  offend  us  with 
stings,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us  ? How  many  pernicious  fishes,  plants, 
gums,  fruits,  seeds,  flowers,  &c.,  could  I reckon  up  on  a sudden,  which  by  their 
very  smell  many  of  them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not 
death  itself?  Some  make  mention  of  a thousand  several  poisons:  but  these 
are  but  trifles  in  respect.  The  greatest  enemy  to  man,  is  man,  who  by  the 
devil’s  instigation  is  still  ready  to  do  mischief,  his  own  executioner,  a wolf, 
a devil  to  himself,  and  others.*  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least 
should  be,  members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord,  and  yet  no  fiend  can 
so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth  another.  Let  me 
not  fall  therefore  (saith  David,  when  wars,  plague,  famine  were  offered)  into 
the  hands  of  men,  merciless  and  wicked  men: 

“ Vix  sunt  homines  hoc  nomine  digni, 

Quamque  lupi,  s£Evae  plus  feritatis  habent.” 

We  can  most  part  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and  likely  avoid  them; 
Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers  foretel  us;  Earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions, ruins  of  houses,  consuming  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or  make  some 
noise  beforehand;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries  and  villanies  of  men 
no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  enemies  from  our  cities,  by 
gates,  walls,  and  towers,  defend  ourselves  from  thieves  and  robbers  by  watchful- 
ness and  weapons ; but  this  malice  of  men,  and  their  pernicious  endeavours, 
no  caution  can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have  so  many  secret  plots  and 
devices  to  mischief  one  another. 

Sometimes  by  the  devil’s  help  as  magicians,  * witches:  sometimes  by  impos- 


•n  Boterus  de  Inst,  urbium.  n Lege  hist,  relatlonem  Lod.  Frois  de  rebus  Japonleis  ad  annum  159d. 

• Guicciard.  descript.  Belg.  anno  14.21.  PGlraldus  Cambrens.  q Janus  Dousa,  cp.  lib.  1.  car.  10.  And 
we  perceive  nothing,  e.\cept  the  dead  bodies  of  cities  in  the  open  sea.  * Munster.  1.  3.  Cos.  cap.  462. 

''Buchanan.  Baptist.  * Homo  homini  lupus,  homo  homini  da;inon.  f Ovid,  de  Tiist.  1.  5.  Bleg.  8. 

‘Misccnt  aconita  uovercae. 
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tures,  mixtures,  poisons,  stratagems,  single  combats,  wars,  we  back  and  hew, 
as  if  we  were  ad  internecionem  nati,  like  Cadmus’  soldiers  born  to  consume  one 
another.  ’Tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  a hundred  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  slain  in  a battle.  Besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brazen  bulls, 
racks,  wheels,  strapadoes,  guns,  engines,  &c.  '^Ad  unum  corpus  humanwm 
supplicia plura,  quam  memhra:  We  have  invented  more  torturing  instruments, 
than  there  be  several  members  in  a man’s  body,  as  Cyprian  well  observes.  To 
come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents  by  their  offences,  indiscretion  and  intem- 
perance, are  our  mortal  enemies.  “ The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.”  They  cause  our  grief  many  times, 
and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities  : they  torment  us, 
and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity; 

"■ “mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem.”  I “ And  yet  with  crimes  to  us  ixnknown, 

I Our  sons  shall  mark  the  coming  age  their  own.” 

and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  *Paul  foretold,  is  still  like  to  be  the  worst. 
We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kind,  but  far  worse  by  art,  every  man  the 
greatest  enemy  unto  himself.  We  study  many  times  to  undo  ourselves,  abus- 
ing those  good  gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health,  wealth, 
strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory  to  our  own  destruction,  ^ Perditio  tua  ex 
te.  As  Judas  Maccabeus  killed  Apollonius  with  his  own  weapons,  we  arm 
ourselves  to  our  own  overthrows ; and  use  reason,  art,  judgment,  all  that 
should  help  us,  as,  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.  Hector  gave  Ajax  a 
sword,  which  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies,  served  for  his  help  and 
defence ; but  after  he  began  to  hurt  harmless  creatures  with  it,  turned  to  his 
own  hurtless  bowels.  Those  excellent  means  God  hath  bestowed  on  us,  well 
employed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us  ; but  ii  otherwise  perverted,  they  ruin  and 
confound  us  : and  so  by  reason  of  our  indiscretion  and  weakness  they  com- 
monly do,  we  have  too  many  instances.  This  St.  Austin  acknowledgeth  of 
himself  in  his  humble  confessions,  “ promptness  of  wit,  memory,  eloquence, 
they  were  God’s  good  gifts,  but  he  did  not  use  them  to  his  glory.”  If  you 
will  particularly  know  how,  and  by  what  means,  consult  physicians,  and  they 
will  tell  you,  that  it  is  in  offending  in  some  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  of 
which  I shall  “dilate  more  at  large;  they  are  the  causes  of  our  infirmities,  our 
surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  our  immoderate  insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious 
riot.  Plures  crapula,  quam  gladius,  is  a true  saying,  the  board  consumes 
more  than  the  sword.  Our  intemperance  it  is,  that  pulls  so  many  several 
incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads,  that  hastens '’old  age,  perverts  our  temper- 
ature, and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death.  And  last  of  all,  that  which  crucifies 
us  most,  is  our  own  folly,  madness,  [quos  Jupiter  perdit,  dementat ; by  sub- 
traction of  his  assisting  grace  God  permits  it)  weakness,  want  of  government, 
our  facility  and  proneness  in  yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  every 
passion  and  perturbation  of  the  mind : by  which  means  we  metamorphose  our- 
selves and  degenerate  into  beasts.  All  which  that  prince  of  “ poets  observed 
of  Agamemnon,  that  when  he  was  well  pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion, 
he  was — os  ocuhsque  Jovipar:  like  Jupiter  in  feature.  Mars  in  valour,  Pallas 
in  wisdom,  another  god ; but  when  he  became  angry,  he  was  a lion,  a tiger,  a 
dog,  &c.,  there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of  Jupiter  in  him  ; so  we,  as  long 
as  we  are  ruled  by  reason,  correct  our  inordinate  appetite,  and  conform  our- 
selves to  God’s  word,  are  as  so  many  saints  : but  if  we  give  reins  to  lust, . 
anger,  ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  ways,  we  degenerate  into  beasts, 


2-  Epist.  2.  at]  Donahim.  »Ezcch.  xviii.  2.  'v  Hor.  1.  3 

J r.zcc.  xvlll.  dl.  Tliy  (IciHtrnction  is  from  tliysdf.  '■  21  Macc.  iii.  12. 

Xequitiu  est  quse  tc  non  siiiet  esse  seuem.  « Homer.  Iliad. 
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transform  ourselves,  overthrow  our  constitutions,  ‘’provoke  God  to  anger,  and 
heap  upon  us  tliis  of  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  as  a just 
and  deserved  punishment  of  our  sins. 

Subsect,  II. — The  Dpfinition,  Number,  Division  of  Diseases. 

' What  a disease  is,  almost  every  physician  defines.  ®Femeliu3  calletli  it  an 
“ Affection  of  the  body  contrary  to  nature.”  ^ Fuschius  and  Crato,  “ an  hin- 
derance,  hurt,  or  alteration  of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it.”  ^ Tho- 
losanus,  “ a dissolution  of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  soul,  and  a 
jierturbation  of  it ; as  health  the  perfection,  and  makes  to  the  preservation 
of  it.”  ^ Labeo  in  Agellius,  “ an  ill  habit  of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature, 
hindering  the  use  of  it.”  Others  otherwise,  all  to  this  effect. 

Nvmiber  of  Diseases.^  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a question  not  yet 
determined  ; ’ Pliny  reckons  up  300  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot : elsewhere  he  saith,  morhorum  infinita  muUitudo,  their  number  is 
infinite.  Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ; in  our  days  I am 
sure  the  number  is  much  augmented  : 

* “ macies,  et  nova  febrium 

Terris  incubat  coliors.” 

For  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  altogether  unknown  to 
Galen  and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbutum,  small-pox,  plica,  sweating  sicknes.s, 
morbus  Gallicus,  &c.,  we  have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 

No  man  free  from  some  Disease  or  other ISTo  man  amongst  us  so  sound,  of 
so  good  a constitution,  that  hath  not  some  impediment  of  body  or  mind. 
Quisque  suos  patimur  manes,  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more  or 
less.  There  will  be  perad venture  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a thousand,  like  Zeno- 
philus  the  musician  in  Pliny,  that  may  happily  live  105  years  without  any 
manner  of  impediment ; a Pollio  Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself  “ “with 
wine  and  oil ;”  a man  as  fortunate  as  Q,  Metellus,  of  whom  Valerius  so  much 
brags  j a man  as  healthy  as  Otto  Herwardus,  a senator  of  Augsburg  in  Ger- 
many, whom  " Leovitius  the  astrologer  brings  in  for  an  example  and  instance  of 
certainty  in  his  art ; who  because  he  had  the  significators  in  his  geniture 
fortunate,  and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  being  a very 
cold  man,‘l“  could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick.”  ^ Paracelsus  may 
brag  that  he  could  make  a man  live  400  years  or  more,  if  he  might  bring  him 
up  from  his  infancy,  and  diet  him  as  he  list ; and  some  physicians  hold,  that 
there  is  no  certain  period  of  man’s  life  ; but  it  may  still  by  temperance  and 
physic  be  prolonged.  We  find  in  the  meantime,  by  common  experience,  that 
no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of  'Hesiod  is  true  : 

“UA£i'?7  /jl^v  yap  yaXa  KaKwv,  nXctn  de  tidXaa-a-a,  “ Th’  earth’s  full  of  malaclics,  and  full  the  sea, 
NoutroiA  dvOpaiTTOi  hiv  t(p'  hfiepr),  r/3’  67ri  vvktI  Which  6ct  upon  US  both  by  night  and  day.”' 

Avrofiaroi  ^onwo-i.”——, — 

Division  of  Diseases.^  If  you  require  a more  exact  division  of  these  ordinary 
diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I refer  you  to  physicians ; * they  will  tell 
you  of  acute  and  chronic,  first  and  secondary,  lethales,  salutares,  errant,  fixed, 
simple,  compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  parts  or  the  whole,  in 


'1  Intewperantia,  luxus,  ingluvics,  et  infinita  hnjusmodi  fiagitia,  qxiEE  divinas  pocnos  mercntur.  Crato. 

« P’ern.  Pat.li.  1.  1.  c.  i.  Morbus  est  affectus  contra  naturam  corpori  insidens.  fFusch.  Instit.  1.  3. 

Sect.  1.  c.  3.  quo  primum  vitiatur  actio.  g Dissolutio  foederis  in  corpore;  utsanitas  ost  consummatio.; 
•>  Lib.  4.  cap.  2.  Morbus  cst  habitus  contra  naturam,  qui  usum  cjus,  &c.  * Cap.  1 1.  lib.  7.  * lloraU 

lib.  ! . ode  3.  “ Emaciation,  and  a new  cohort  of  fevers  broods  over  the  earth."  >'  Cap.  60.  lib.  7.  Centum 
et,  quinque  vixit  annos  sine  ulio  incommode.  Intus  mulso,  foras  oleo.  ” Exempiis  genitur.  pra'li-vis 
hlplicmer.  cap.  de  infirmitat.  °Qui,  quoad  pueritisc  ultimam  memoriam  recordarl  potest  non  mcminit  «e 
mgrotum  deciibuisse.  i’  Lib.  de  vitalonga.  Oper.  et  Dies.  » See  Fernclius  I’atii.  lib.  1.  cap.  tt. 

10,  il,  i2.  Fuschius  instit.  i.  3.  sect.  1.  c.  7.  Wcclcer.  .^ynt. 
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I liabit,  or  in  disposition,  &c.  My  division  at  tins  time  (as  most  befitting  my 
I ])nq)ose)  shall  be  into  those  of  the  body  and  mind.  For  them  of  the  body,  a 
I brief  catalogue  of  which  Fuschius  hath  made,  Institiit.  lib.  3,  sect.  1,  cap.  11. 
I I refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen,  Areteus,  Rhasis,  Avicenna, 
] , Alexander,  Paulus  -^tius,  Gordonerius:  and  those  exact  ISTeoterics,  Savana- 

i^  rola,  Capivaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercurialis, 
•Yictorius  Faventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  &c,,  that  have  methodically  and  elabo- 
rrately  written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  mind  and  head  I will  briefly  handle, 
J and  apart. 


I 


I 

4 


Subsect.  III. — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

I These  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their  chief  seat  and 
j I organs  in  the  head,  which  are  commonly  repeated  amongst  the  diseases  of  the 

I head  which  are  divers,  and  vary  much  according  to  their  site.  For  in  the  head, 
i as  there  be  several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which  according  to  that 
: division  of ‘Heurnius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arculanus,)  are  inward  or  outward 
(to  omit  all  others  which  pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth, 
jialate,  tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  &c.)  belonging  properly  to  the  brain,  as 
baldness,  falling  of  hair,  furfaire,  lice,  &c.  " Inward  belonging  to  the  skins 

‘ next  to  the  brain,  called  dura  andy?ia  mater,  as  all  head-aches,  &c.,  or  to  the 
\ \ ventricles,  caules,  kels,  tunicles,  creeksj  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  as 
i caro,  vertigo,  incubus,  apoplexy,  falling  sickness.  The  diseases  of  the  nerves, 
: cramps,  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor,  palsy : or  belonging  to  the  excrements  of 
I ; the  brain,  catarrlis,  sneezing,  rheums,  distillations : or  else  those  that  pertain 
i to  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  in  which  are  conceived  frenzy,  lethargy, 
i melancholy,  madness,  weak  memory,  sopor,  or  Coma  Vigilia  et  vigil  Coma. 
i Out  of  these  again  I will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  phantasy,  or 
imagination,  or  reason  itself,  which  ’'Lauren tins  calls  the  diseases  of  the  mind ; 
and  Hildesheim,  morhos  imaginationis,  aut  rationis  Icesce,  (diseases  of  the 
imagination,  or  of  injured  reason,)  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  phrensy, 
madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and  their  kinds : as  hydrophobia,  lycanthropia. 
Chorus  sancti  viti,  morhi  doemoniaci,  (St.  Vitus’s  dance,  possession  of  devils,) 
which  I will  briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in  this  of  melancholy, 

' as  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  that  through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symp- 
toms, prognostics,  cures : as  Lonicerus  hath  done  de  apoplexid,  and  many  other 
of  such  particular  diseases.  Hot  that  I find  fault  with  those  which  have 
written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius,  Montaltus,  T. 
Bright,  (fee.,  they  have  done  very  well  in  their  several  kinds  and  methods;  yet 
that  which  one  omits,  another  may  haply  see;  that  which  one  contracts, 
another  may  enlarge.  To  conclude  with  ^ Scribanius,  “ that  which  they  had 
neglected,  or  profunctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  examine;  that 
which  is  obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be  perspicuously  dilated  and  amplifi- 
ed by  us and  so  made  more  familiar  and  easy  for  every  man’s  capacity,  and 
I the  common  good,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  discourse. 

Subsect.  IV. — Dotage,  Phrensy,  Madness,  Hydrophobia,  Lycanthropia, 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  Extasis. 


Delirium,  Dotage.]  Dotage,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a common  name  to  all  the 
t(M lowing  species,  as  some  will  have  it.  * Laurentius  and  “ Altomariis  compre- 
hended madness,  melancholy,  and  the  rest  under  this  name,  and  call  it  the 


which  read  llcuniius  Montaitua”mwipqh^^m^n*°  ha  varia;  querelro  ibl  evenlunt.  >>0f 

Cap.  2.  de  Phlsloloir’ia  saffwnm’-  i ^ “on  Pratensis,  &c.  * Cap.  2.  do  mclanchol , 

corrigere  studcainiis*  ■ ^ . cap’  4!  do  mol  examlnare,  melius  dijudiciu'e, 
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mmmv,m  genus  of  tliem  all.  If  it  be  distinguisbed  from  them,  ic  is  natural  or 
ingenite,  which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the  organs,  and  over-much  brain,  as 
we  see  in  our  common  fools;  and  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted  in 
particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  are  wiser  than  others  : or  else  it  is  acqui- 
site,  an  appendix  or  symptom  of  some  other  disease,  which  comes  or  goes;  or 
if  it  continue,  a sign  of  melancholy  itself, 

Fhrensy.^  Ph'enitis,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the  word  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind,  with  a continual  madness  or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute 
fever  annexed,  or  else  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  the  membranes  or 
kels  of  it,  with  an  acute  fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotage.  It  difiers 
from  melancholy  and  madness,  because  their  dotage  is  without  an  ague  : 
this  continual,  with  waking,  or  memory  decayed,  &c.  Melancholy  is  most 
part  silent,  this  clamorous;  and  many  such  like  difierences  are  assigned  by 
physicians. 

Madness.~\  Madness,  phrensy,  and  melancholy  are  confounded  by  Celsus 
and  many  writers;  others  leave  out  phrensy,  and  make  madness  and  melan- 
choly but  one  disease,  which  ‘’Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours,  and  that  they 
differ  only  secundum  magus  or  minus,  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a degree 
to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from  one  cause.  They  differ  intenso  et 
remisso  gradu,  saith  ° Gordonius,  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted.  Of  the 
same  mind  is  Areteus,  Alexander  Tertullianus,  Guianerius,  Savanarola,  Heur- 
nius;  and  Galen  himself  writes  promiscuously  of  them  both  by  reason  of  their 
affinity : but  most  of  our  neoterics  do  handle  them  apart,  whom  I will  follow  in 
this  treatise.  Madness  is  therefore  deflned  to  be  a vehement  dotage;  or  raving 
without  a fever,  far  more  violent  than  melancholy,  full  of  anger  and  clamoui-, 
horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures,  troubling  the  patients  with  far  greater  vehe- 
mency  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  all  fear  and  sorrow,  with  such  impetuous 
force  and  boldness,  that  sometimes  three  or  four  men  cannot  hold  them. 
Differing  only  in  this  from  phrensy,  that  it  is  without  a fever,  and  their  memory 
is  most  part  better.  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  other,  as  choler  adust, 
and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  &c,  ®Fracastorius  adds,  “a  due  time, 
and  full  age  to  this  deflnition,  to  distinguish  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it 
confirmed  impotency,  to  separate  it  from  such  as  accidentally  come  and  go 
again,  as  by  taking  henbane,  nightshade,  wine,”  &c.  Of  this  fury  there  be 
divers  kinds; ^ecstasy,  which  is  familiar  with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of 
himself,  he  could  be  in  one  when  he  list ; in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver 
their  oracles,  and  the  witches  in  Lapland,  as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth,  1.  3,  cap. 
18.  Extasi  omnia  prcedicere,  answer  all  questions  in  an  extasis  you  will  ask ; 
what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how  they  fare,  &c.  The  other  species 
of  this  fury  are  enthusiasms,  revelations,  and  visions,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Gregory  and  Beda  in  their  works ; obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  sibylline 
prophets,  and  poetical  furies;  such  as  come  by  eating  noxious  herbs,  tarantulas’ 
stinging,  &c,,  which  'some  reduce  to  this.  The  most  known  are  these,  lycan- 
thropia,  hydrophobia,  chorus  sancti  viti. 

Lycanthropia.^  Lycaiithropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  Cucubuth,  others 
Lupinam  insaniam,  or  Wolf-madness,  when  men  run  howding  about  graves  and 
fields  in  the  night,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or 
some  such  beasts.  ^AEtius  and  ’’Paulus  call  it  a kind  of  melancholy;  but  I 
should  rather  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.  Some  make  a doubt  of  it 


b Plerlque  medici  uno  complexu  perstringunt  hos  duos  mortos,  quod  ex  endem  causa  oriantur,  quodqne 
magnitudino  et  modo  soldra  distent,  et  alter  gradus  ad  alterum  existat.  Jason  Pratens.  ® Lib.  Jled. 

Pars  manite  mihi  videtur.  « Insanus  est,  qui  tetate  debitft,  et  tempore  deblto  per  se,  non  momontancam  ’ 
et  fiigacem,  ut  vini,  solani,  Hyoscyami,  sed  conflrmatam  habet  impotentiam  bene  operand!  circa  intellectuin. 
lib.  2.  de  intellectione.  fOf  wliich  read  Foelix  Plater,  cap.  3.  dc  mentis  alienatione.  « Lib.  6.  cap.  IL 
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■whether  there  be  any  sncli  disease.  ‘Donat  ab  Altomari  saithj  that  lie  sa->v 
two  of  them  in  his  time:  ’‘Wiems  tells  a story  of  such  a one  at  Padua  1541, 
that  would  not  believe  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  a wolf.  He  hath 
another  instance  of  a Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a bear;  ^Forrestus 
confirms  as  much  by  many  examples ; one  amongst  the  rest  of  which  he  ■w'a.s 
an  eye-witness,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  a poor  husbandman  that  still  hunted 
about  graves,  and  kept  in  churchyards,  of  a pale,  black,  ugly,  and  fearful  look. 
'Such  belike,  or  little  better,  were  King  Prsetus’  “daughters,  that  thought 
themselves  kine.  And  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel,  as  some  interpreters  hold, 

’ was  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease  perhaps  gave  occa- 
sion to  that  bold  assertion  of  “Pliny,  “ some  men  were  turned  into  wolves  in 
his  time,  and  from  wolves  to  men  again:”  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausanias,  of 
a man  that  was  ten  years  a wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his  former  shape : 

’ to  “Ovid’s  tale  of  Lycaon,  &c.  He  that  is  desirous  to  hear  of  this  disease,  or 
more  examples,  let  him  read  Austin  in  his  18th  book  de  Civitate  Dei,  cap.  5. 
Mizaldus,  cent.  5.  77.  Sclcenkius,  lib.  1.  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  de  Mania. 
Forrestus,  lib.  10.  de  morbis  cerebri.  Olaus  Magnus,  Yincentiui  Bellavicensis, 
spec.  met.  lib.  31.  c.  122.  Pierius,  Bodine,  Zuinger,  Zeilger,  Peucer,  Wierus, 
Spranger,  &c.  This  malady,  saith  Avicenna,  troubleth  men  most  in  February, 

, and  is  now-a-days  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  according  to  PHeurnius. 
Schemitzius  will  have  it  common  in  Livonia.  They  lie  hid  most  part  all  day, 

. and  go  abroad  in  the  night,  barking,  howling,  at  graves  and  deserts ; “ *they 
have  usually  hollow  eyes,  scabbed  legs  and  thighs,  very  dry  and  pale,”  ^saitli 
. Altomarus ; he  gives  a reason  there  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  sets  down  a 
brief  cure  of  them. 

Hydrophobia  is  a kind  of  madness,  weU  known  in  every  village,  which  comes 
by  the  biting  of  a mad  dog,  or  scratching,  saith  ‘'Aurelianus;  touching,  or 
^ smelling  alone  sometimes  as  ® Sckenkius  proves,  and  is  incident  to  many  other 
creatures  as  well  as  men : so  called  because  the  parties  affected  cannot  endure 
the  sight  of  water,  or  any  liquor,  supposing  still  they  see  a mad  dog  in  it. 
And  which  is  more  wonderful;  though  they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady 
they  are)  they  will  rather  die  than  drink:  ‘Cselius  Aurelianus,  an  ancient 
writer,  makes  a doubt  whether  this  Hydrophobia  be  a passion  of  the  body  or 
the  mind.  The  part  afiected  is  the  brain:  the  cause,  poison  that  comes  from 
the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  consumes  all  the  moisture  in  tlie 
body.  “Hildesheim  relates  of  some  that  died  so  mad;  and  being  cut  up,  had 
no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.  To  such  as  are  so 
affected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  days  after  they  are  bitten,  to  some 
again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  days  after : commonly  saith  Heurnius,  they  begin 
to  rave,  fly  water  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about  twenty 
' days  after  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  meantime)  to  be  awake,  to'  be 
pensive,  sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  fall  into  a swoon, 
• and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling  sickness.  ‘'Some  say,  little  things  like 
whelps  -will  be  seen  in  their  uidne.  If  any  of  these  signs  appear,  they  are 
; past  recovery.  Many  times  these  symptoms  will  not  appear  till  six  or  seven 
months  after,  saith  ^Codronchus;  and  sometimes  not  till  seven  or  eight  years, 
as  Guianerius;  twelve  as  Albertus ; six  or  eight  months  after,  as  Galen  holds. 
Baldus  the  great  lawyer  died  of  it : an  Augustine  friar,  and  a woman  in 
Delft,  that  were  * Forrestus’  patients,  were  miserably  consumed  with  it.  The 


prajstig.  Dijemonum.  1.  3.  cap.  21.  ’ Obscrvat.  lib.  10.  dc  morbis  cerebri, 

"Met  iih  1 lib.  de  insania.  " Lib.  8.  cap.  22.  homines  interdum  lupos  fieri ; et  con  tni. 

q ■ a Tj  1 “P-  Man.  * Ulcerata  crura,  sitis  ipsis  adest  iminodica,  pallidi,  lingua  sicca. 

acuUs  "y‘?'’"P’‘oWa.  r Lib.  3.  cap.  9.  « Lib.  7.  de  Venenis.  ‘ Lib.  3.  Cap.  13.  de  morbis 

lib.  10  25  ^P'cei. ....  » Sckenkius,  7 lib.  do  Venenis  y Lib.  do  llydropliobia.  »Observat. 
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common  ciii’c  in  tlio  conn  try  (for  hucIi  at  least  as  dwell  near  the  sea-side) 
is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea  water ; some  use  charms  ; every 
good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.  But  the  best  Cure  to  be  had  in  such 
cases,  is  from  tlie  most  approved  physicians ; they  that  will  read  of  them,  may 
consult  with  Dioscorides,  lib.  6.  c.  37,  Heurnius,  Hildesheira,  Capivaccius, 
Forrestus,  Sckeiikius,  and  before  all  others  Codronchus  an  Italian,  who  hath 
lately  written  two  exquisite  books  on  the  subject. 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  or  S.  Vitus’  dance;  the  lascivious  dance,  “Paracelsus 
calls  it,  because  they  that  are  taken  from  it,  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till 
they  be  dead  or  cured.  It  is  so  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were 
wont  to  go  to  S.  Yitus  for  help,  and  after  they  had  danced  there  awhile,  they 
were  '^certainly  freed.  ’Tis  strange  to  hear  how  long  they  will  dance,  and  in 
what  manner,  over  stools,  forms,  tables ; even  great  bellied  women  sometimes 
(and  yet  never  hurt  their  children)  will  dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir 
neither  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  One  in  red  clothes  they 
cannot  abide.  Music  above  all  things  they  love,  and  therefore  magistrates  in 
Germany  will  hire  musicians  to  play  to  them,  and  some  lusty  sturdy  com- 
panions to  dance  Muth  them.  This  disease  hath  been  very  common  in  Germany, 
as  appears  by  those  relations  of  “Sekenkius,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  book  of 
madness,  who  brags  how  many  several  persons  he  hath  cured  of  it.  Felix 
Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  reports  of  a woman  in  Basil  whom  he  Siiw, 
that  danced  a whole  month  together.  The  Arabians  call  it  a kind  of  palsy. 
Bodine  in  his  5th  book  de  Repub.  cap.  1,  speaks  of  this  infirmity ; Monavius 
in  his  last  epistle  to  Scoltizius,  and  in  another  to  Dudithus,  where  you  may 
read  more  of  it. 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy,  is  that  demoniacal  (if  I may  so 
call  it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which  Platerus  and  others  would 
have  to  be  preternatural : stupend  things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  ges- 
tures, contortions,  fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never 
taught,  &c.  Many  strange  stories  are  related  of  them,  which  because  some 
will  not  allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have  written  large  volumes  on  this 
subject  pro  and  con.)  I voluntarily  omit. 

‘^Puschius,  institut.  lib.  3.  sec.  L cap.  11,  Felix  Plater,  “Laurentius,  add 
to  these  another  fury  that  proceeds  from  love,  and  another  from  study,  another 
divine  or  religious  fury;  but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy;  of  all 
which  I will  speak  * apart,  intending  to  write  a whole  book  of  them. 

Subsect.  Y. — Melancholy  in  Disposition,  improperly  so  called,  Equivocations. 

Melakgholy,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  is  either  in  disposition  or 
habit.  In  disposition,  is  that  transitory  melancholy  which  goes  and  comes 
upon  every  small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness^  trouble,  fear,  griet’ 
passion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent,  or 
thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  dulness,  heaviness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  any 
ways  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth,  joy,  delight,  causing  frowardness  in  us,  or  a 
dislike.  In  which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  we  call  him  melancholy  that 
is  dull,  sad,  sour,  lumpish,  ill-disposed,  solitary,  any  Way  moved,  or  displeased. 
And  from  these  melancholy  dispositions,  ^no  man  living  is  free,  no  stoic, 
none  so  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous,  so  godly,  so  divine, 
that  can  vindicate  himself;  so  well  composed,  but  more  or  less,  some  time  or 

“ Lasclvam  Choream.  To.  4.  de  morbis  amentium.  Tract.  1.  t Eventu  ut  plurimum  rem  ipsam  compro- 
liante.  ® Lib.  1.  cap.  de  Mania.  d Cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienat.  « Cap.  4.  dc  mel.  ♦ I'AUT.  3. 

UJe  quo  horaine  securitiis,  dc  quo  certum  gaudium  ? quocunque  so  convertit,  in  terrenis  rebus  amaritudluem 
aiiiini  iuveniet.  Aug.  in  Psal.  viii.  5. 
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other  he  feels  the  smart  of  it.  Melancholy  in  this  sense  is  the  character  of 
;nortality.  “ * Man  that  is  born  of  a woman,  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full 
of  trouble.”  Zeno,  Cato,  Socmtes  himself,  whom  ®^ZElian  so  highly  commends 
:br  a moderate  temper,  that  “nothing  could  disturb  him,  but  going  out,  and 
5oming  in,  still  Socrates  kept  the  same  serenity  of  countenance,  what  misery 
vjoever  befel  him,”  (if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple)  was  much  tormented 
vith  it.  Q.  Metellus,  in  whom  **  Valerius  gives  instance  of  all  happiness,  “ the 
.iiost  fortunate  man  then  living,  born  in  that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome,  of 
loble  parentage,  a proper  man  of  person,  well  qualified,  healthful,  rich,  honour- 
lible,  a senator,  a consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his  children,”  &c.,  yet 
i his  man  was  not  void  of  melancholy,  he  had  his  share  of  sorrow.  * Polycrates 
'.^amius,  that  flung  his  ring  into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of 
iliscontent  with  others,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again  shortly 
lafter,  by  a fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from  melancholy  dispositions. 
SVo  man  can  cure  himself ; the  very  gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent 
.wassions,  as  their  own  ^ poets  put  upon  them.  In  general,  “ * as  the  heaven, 
kn  is  our  life,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous,  and  serene  ; 
u-ts  in  a rose,  flowers  and  prickles  j in  the  year  itself,  a temperate  summer 
lometimes,  a hard  winter,  a drought,  and  then  again  pleasant  showers  : so  is 
))ur  life  intermixed  with  joys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies  Irmicem 
"miunt  dolor  et  voluptas,  there  is  a succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

“ medio  de  fonte  lepomm, 


Surgit  araari  aliquid  in  ipsis  florilnia  angat.” 

‘ Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow”  (as  " Solomon  holds)  : even 
in  the  midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity,  as,  ° Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  the 
|ll:lst  Psalm,  there  is  grief  and  discontent.  Inter  delidas  semper  aliquid  scevi 
inos  strangulat,  for  a pint  of  honey  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a gallon  of  gall, 
for  a dram  of  pleasure  a pound  of  pain,  for  an  inch  of  mirth  an  ell  of  moan  ; 
iis  ivy  doth  an  oak,  these  miseries  encompass  our  life.  And  it  is  most  absurd 
; ind  ridiculous  for  any  mortal  man  to  look  for  a perpetual  tenure  of  happiness 
! in  this  life.  Nothing  so  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  hath  ^ some  bitterness 
rin  it,  some  complaining,  some  grudging;  it  is  all  yxvuvninpov,  a mixed  passion, 
i!  md  like  a chequer  table,  black  and  white  men,  families,  cities,  have  their  falls 
I and  wanes ; now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartiles  and  oppositions.  We  are  not 
i^'iere  as  those  angels,  celestial  powers  and  bodies,  sun  and  moon,  to  finish  our 
’.course  without  all  ofience,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many  ages  : 
/3ut  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupted,  tossed  and  tumbled  up  and 
1 lown,  carried  about  with  every  small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted 
! ipon  each  slender  occasion,  uncertain,  brittle,  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust 
! .into.  “ ' And  he  that  knows  not  this  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  fit  to 
; ive  in  this  w'orld  (as  one  condoles  our  time),  he  knows  not  the  condition  of  it, 
V vhere  with  a reciprocalty,  pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one 


another  in 


a nng. 


Dxi  e mundo,  get  thee  gone  hence  if  thou  canst  not 


* Job  i.  14.  K Omni  tempore  Socratem  eodem  vultu  videri,  sive  domnm  rediret,  sive  domo  egrederetur. 

' Lib.  7.  cap.  1.  Natus  in  florentissima  totius  orbis  civitate,  nobilissimis  parentibus,  coi-porls  vires  liabuit  et 
k wlssimas  animi  dotes,  uxorem  conspicuam,  pudicam,  fajlices  liberos,  consulare  decus,  sequentes  triumi>hos, 
iElian.  k Homer.  Iliad.  • » Lipsius,  cent.  3.  cp.  45.  ut  coelum,  sic  nos  homines  sumus : illud  ex 

. nt^allo  nubibns  obducitur  et  obscuratur.  In  rosario  flores  spinis  intermixti.  Vita  similis  aeri,  udum 
modo,  sudum,  t^pestas,  serenitas : ita  vices  renim  sunt,  prsemia  gaudiis,  et  sequaces  cur®.  ">  Lucretin.s, 
. -V.  l^xtremum  gaudii  luctus  occupat.  <>Natalitia  inquit  cclcbrantur,  nuptire 

me  sunt , at  ibi  quid  celebratur  quod  non  dolet,  quod  non  transit  ? p Apuleius  4.  florid.  Nihil  quicqui<l 

datum,  quin  ei  adniixtum  sit  aliquid  dilflcultatis,  ut  etlain  amplissima 
quajpiam  vel  parva  querimonia,  conjugatlone  quddam  raeliis  et  fellis.  <i  Caduea 
consentanea  crepundiis,  sunt  ista  quae  vires  et  opes  humanm  vocantiir, 
persona,  stabilibns  nixa  radiclbus  consistunt,  sed  in- 
Hiiseriibilitpr  immprJJ,?  sublimeextuierunt.improvisorecursudcstitutos  inprofundomiseriarum  vallo 
rai^onS  Va  erius,  lib.  6.  cap.  11.  rHulc  scculo  parum  aptus  cs,  autpotlus  omnium  nostro- 

rum  conditiontm  ignoras,  quibusrcciproco  quodamnexu,  &c.  LorcliaiiusQollobcla-icua,  lib.  3.  ad  annum  lAua. 
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brook  it ; tliere  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arm  thyself  with  patience,  with 
magnanimity,  to  ® oppose  thyself  unto  it,  to  suffer  affliction  as  a good  soldier 
of  Christ ; as  ‘Paul  adviseth  constantly  to  bear  it.  But  forasmuch  as  so  few 
can  embrace  this  good  counsel  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but  rather  as  so  many 
brute  beasts  give  a way  to  their  passion,  voluntary  subject  and  precipitate 
themselves  into  a labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  suffer  their  souls  to 
be  overcome  by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  patience  as  they 
ought  to  do,  it  falleth  out  oftentimes  that  these  dispositions  become  habits, 
and  “ many  affects  contemned  (as  “ Seneca  notes)  make  a disease.  Even  as 
one  distillation,  not  yet  grown  to  custom,  makes  a cough  \ but  continual  and 
inveterate  causeth  a consumption  of  the  lungs;”  so  do  these  our  melancholy 
provocations  : and  according  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended,  or  remitted  in 
men,  as  their  temperature  of  body,  or  rational  soul  is  better  able  to  make 
resistance  ; so  are  they  more  or  less  affected.  For  that  which  is  but  a flea- 
biting  to  one,  causeth  insufferable  torment  to  another ; and  which  one  by  his 
singular  moderation,  and  well-composed  carriage  can  happily  overcome,  a 
second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain,  but  upon  every  small  occasion  of  miscon- 
ceived abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  humour,  &c.  (if  solitary,  or 
idle)  yields  so  far  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered,  his  digestion 
hindered,  his  sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his  heart  heavy,  his 
hypochondries  misaffected ; wind,  crudity,  on  a sudden  overtake  him,  and  he 
himself  overcome  with  melancholy.  As  it  is  with  a man  imprisoned  for  debt, 
if  once  in  the  gaol,  every  creditor  will  bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there 
likely  hold  him.  If  any  discontent  seize  upon  a patient,  in  an  instant  aU 
other  perturbations  (for — qua  data  porta  ruunt)  will  set  upon  him,  and  then 
like  a lame  dog  or  broken- winged  goose  he  droops  and  pines  away,  and  is 
brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit  or  malady  of  melancholy  itselfl  So  that  as 
the  philosophers  make  * eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty- 
eight  of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely  seized  with  it,  or  have 
been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulph,  or  waded  deeper  into  it. 
But  all  these  melancholy  fits,  howsoever  pleasing  at  first,  or  displeasing, 
violent  and  tyrannizing  over  those  whom  they  seize  on  for  the  time ; yet 
these  fits  I say,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so  called,  because  they 
continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by  some  objects  they  are  moved.  This 
melancholy  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  a habit,  morhus  sonticus,  or  chronicuSy 
a chronic  or  continuate  disease,  a settled  humour,  as  ^ Aurelianus  and  others 
call  it,  not  errant,  but  fixed ; and  as  it  was  long  increasing,  so  now  bemg 
(pleasant,  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will  hardly  be  removed. 


SECT.  I.  MEMB.  II. 

Subsect.  I. — Digression  of  Anatomy. 

^ Before  I proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy,  what  it  is,  or  to 
discourse  farther  of  it,  I hold  it  not  impertinent  to  make  a brief  digression  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  that  which  is  to  follow ; because  many  hard  words  will  often  occur,  as 
myrache,  hypochondries,  emrods,  &c.,  imagination,  reason,  humours,  spirits, 
vital,  natural,  animal,  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  chylus,  pituita ; which  by  the 

• Ilorsum  omnia  studla  cllrlgi  debent,  ut  humana  fortitcr  feramus.  ‘2  Tim.  il.  3.  « Epist.  96.  lib.  10. 

aftectus  frequentes  conteniptique  morbum  faciunt.  Dlstillatio  una  nec  adhuc  in  niorem  adaucta,  tu.ssim 
facit,  as.sidua  et  violenta  phthisim.  * Calidiim  ad  octo  : frlgldnm  ad  octo.  Una  hiruudo  non  facit 
astatcm.  iLib.  l.c.  C.  * Fuschius.  l.  3.  see.  1.  cap.  7.  liildcsbeim,  fol.  130. 
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vulgar  will  not  so  easily  be  perceived,  wliat  tliey  are,  bow  cited,  and  to  what 
end  they  serve.  And  besides,  it  may  peradventure  give  occasion  to  some 
men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search  further  into  this  most  excellent 
: subject,  and  thereupon  with  that  royal  * prophet  to  praise  God,  (“for  a man 
is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  curiously  wrought”)  that  have  time 
; and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all  other  worldly  businesses, 

, as  to  make  a good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep  and  make  choice  of  a fair 
hawk,  hound,  horse,  &c.  But  for  such  matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of 
i themselves,  they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless  j they  know  not  what  this 
: body  and  soul  are,  how  combined,  of  what  parts  and  faculties  they  consist,  or 
I i how  a man  differs  from  a dog.  And  what  can  be  more  ignominious  and 
i : filthy  (as  “Melancthon  well  inveighs)  “than  for  a man  not  to  know  the  struc- 
I ture  and  composition  of  his  own  body,  especially  since  the  knowledge  of  it 
1 tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  information  of  his  mam 
I .iiers?”.  To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to  peruse  those  elaborate 
I works  of  ^ Galen,  Bauhines,  Plater,  Yesalius,  Falopius,  Laurentius,  Kemelinus, 

; . &c.,  which  have  written  copiously  in  Latin ; or  that  which  some  of  our  in- 
i' dustrious  countrymen  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue,  not  long  since,  as  that 
I translation  of  "Columbus  and  ^ Microcosmographia,  in  thirteen  books,  I have 
i made  this  brief  digression.  Also  because  *Wecker,  ‘‘Melancthon,  ^Pernelius, 
'"Puschius,  and  those  tedious  Tracts  de  Animd  (which  have  more  com- 
; pendiously  handled  and  written  of  this  matter)  are  not  at  all  times  ready  to  be 
: had,  to  give  them  some  small  taste,  or  notice  of  the  rest,  let  this  epitome 
suffice. 

Subsect.  IT. — Division  of  the  Body,  Humours,  Sinrits. 

Op  the  parts  of  the  body  there  may  be  many  divisions : the  most  approved 
is  that  of ‘Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates:  which  is,  into  parts  contained,  or 
containing.  Contained,  are  either  humours  or  spirits. 

Humours!]  A humour  is  a liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  comprehended 
in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it;  and  is  either  innate  or  born  with  us,  or  ad- 
ventitious and  acquisite.  The  radical  or  innate,  is  daily  supplied  by  nourish- 
ment, which  some  tall  cambium,  and  make  those  secondary  humours  of  ros 
and  gluten  to  maintain  it : or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four  first  primary 
humours,  coming  and  proceeding  from  the  first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by 
which  means  chylus  is  excluded.  Some  divide  them  into  profitable  and  ex- 
crementitious.  But  ‘"Crato  out  of  Hippocrates  will  have  all  four  to  be  juice, 
and  not  excrements,  without  which  no  living  creature  can  be  sustained : which 
four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the  mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their 
several  affections,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from 
those  adventitious,  peccant,  or  ‘diseased  humours,  as  Melancthon  calls  them. 

Bhod!\  Blood  is  a hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour,  prepared  in  the 
meseraic  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  the  chylus  in  the 
liver,  whose  office  is  to  nourish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour, 
being  dispersed  by  the  veins  through  every  part  of  it.  And  from  it  spirits 
are  first  begotten  in  the  heart,  which  afterwards  by  the  arteries  are  com- 
municated to  the  other  parts. 

Pituita,  or  phlegm,  is  a cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten  of  the  colder  part 
of  the  chylus  (or  white  juice  coming  out  of  the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach), 
in  the  liver;  his  office  is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body, 
which  as  the  tongue  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over  dry. 


i^'  i »nima.  Turpe  enim  est  homini  Ifpiorarc  sui  corporis  (ut  ita  dlcara)  oediflciani, 
Lmnn  ^ d ™ores  haec  cognitio  plurimum  conducat.  ^Deusupart.  « History- 

1 Anit  1 1 'InSyntaxi.  ^Do  Anima.  « Instit.  lib.  i.  '> Physiol.  1.  1,  :i. 

. . 1.  c.  In  Micro,  succos,  sine  qulbus  animal  sustentari  non  potest.  ‘Morbosos  humorcs. 
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[Piu-t.  1.  See,  1. 


Clioler  is  liot  aud  diy,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts  of  tlie  chylus, 
and  gathered  to  the  gall:  it  helps  the  natural  heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to 
the  expelling  of  excrements. 

Melancholy. Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and  sour,  begotten 
of  the  more  feculent  part  of  nourishment,  and  purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a 
bridle  to  the  other  two  hot  humours,  blood  and  choler,  preserving  them  in 
the  blood,  and  nourishing  the  bones.  These  four  humours  have  some  analogy 
with  the  four  elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum,  Sweat,  Tears.^  To  these  humours  you  may  add  serum,  which  is 
the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrementitious  humours  of  the  third  concoc- 
tion, sweat  and  tears. 

Spirit  is  a most  subtile  vapour,  which  is  expressed  from  the  blood, 
and  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  to  perform  all  his  actions ; a common  tie  or 
medium  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  as  some  will  have  it  j or  as  “ Paracel- 
sus, a fourth  soul  of  itself.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  these  spirits  to 
be  the  heart,  begotten  there ; and  afterward  conveyed  to  the  brain,  they  take 
another  nature  to  them.  Of  these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds,  according  to 
the  three  principal  parts,  brain,  hearty  liver;  natural,  vital,  animal.  The 
natural  are  begotten  in  the  liver,  and  thence  dispersed  through  the  veins,  to 
perform  those  natural  actions.  The  vital  spirits  are  made  in  the  heart  of  the 
natural,  which  by  the  arteries  are  transported  to  all  the  other  parts : if  the 
spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a syncope  or  swooning.  The  animal 
spirits  formed  of  the  vital,  brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  diffused  by  the 
nerves,  to  the  subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  all. 

Subsect.  III. — Similar  Parts. 

Similar  Parts.']  CoNTAUiUNG  parts,  by  reason  of  their  more  solid  substance, 
are  either  homogeneal  or  heterogeneal,  similar  or  dissimilar;  so  Aristotle 
divides  them,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  de  Hist.  Animal. ; Lawrentius,  cap.  20,  lib.  1. 
Similar,  or  homogeneal,  are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into 
parts  of  the  same  nature,  as  water  into  water.  Of  these  some  be  spermatical, 
some  fleshy  or  carnal.  “Spermatical  are  such  as  are  immediately  begotten  of 
the  seed,  which  are  bones,  gristles,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves,  arteries, 
veins,  skins,  fibres  or  strings,  fat. 

Bones.]  The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thickest  of  the  seed, 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts : some  say  there  be  304,  some  307,  or 
313  in  man’s  body.  They  have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without 
sense. 

A gristle  is  a substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than  the  rest,  flexible, 
and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are.  they  that  tie  the  bones  togetlier,  and  other  parts  to  the 
bones,  with  their  subserving  tendons:  membranes’  office  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of  marrow  within ; they 
proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  animal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of 
these  some  be  harder,  some  softer ; the  softer  serve  the  senses,  and  there  be 
seven  pair  of  them.  The  first  be  the  optic  nerves,  by  which  we  see;  the 
second  move  the  eyes;  the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to  taste;  the  fourth 
pair  for  the  taste  in  the  palate;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears;  the  sixth  pair  is 
most  ample,  and  runs  almost  over  all  the  bowels ; the  seventh  pair  moves  the 
tongue.  The  harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceed- 
ing from  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty  combinations, 
seven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &c. 


Spiritalis  aniina. 


'■  Laurentius,  cap.  20.  lib.  1.  Aiiat. 
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Arteries.l  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a double  skin  to  convey  tho 
I vital  spirits  ; to  discern  which  the  better,  they  say  that  Vesalms  the  anatomist 
was  wont  to  cut  up  men  alive.  ° They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
■ are  principally  two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta  and  venosa : aorta 
i is  the  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serve  the  whole  body;  the  other  goes  to 

^ the  lungs,  to  fetch  air  to  refrigerate  the  heart.  ^ ^ 

I Veins.]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round,  like  pipes,  arising  from  the  liver, 
carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits;  they  feed  all  the  parts.  Of  these  there 
be  two  chief,  Ve?ia  yorta  and  Vena  cava,  from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated. 
That  Vena  porta  is  a vein  coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receiv- 
;incr  those  meseraical  veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomacn 
and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  The  other  derives  blood  from  the  liver 
to  nourish  all  the  other  dispersed  members.  The  branches  of  that  Vena  %Jorta 
are  the  meseraical  and  ha3inorrhoides.  The  branches  of  the  Cava  are  inward 
or  outward.  Inward,  seminal  or  emulgent.  Outward,  in  the  head,  arms, 
feet,  &c.,  and  have  several  names. 

Fihrce,  Fat,  Fleshy  Fibrje  are  strings,  white  and  solid,  dispersed  through 
the  wliole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  transverse,  all  which  have  their  several 
uses.  Fat  is  a similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,^  composed  of  the  most 
thick  and  unctuous  matter  of  the  blood.  The  Pskin  covers  the  rest,  and 
hath  Cuticulvm,  or  a little  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy,  composed, 
of  the  congealing  of  blood,  &c. 

Subsect.  IV. — Dissimilar  Parts. 

Dissimilar  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or  instrumental,  and. 
they  be  inward  or  outward.  The  chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forward 
or  backward: — forward,  the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face,  fore- 
head, temples,  chin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &c.,  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  hypochondries,  navel,  groin,  flank,  &c. ; backward,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides,  loins,  hipbones,  os  sacrum,  but- 
tocks, &c.  Or  joints,  arms,  hands,  feet,  legs,  thighs,  knees,  &c.  Or  common 
to  both,  which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known,  I have  carelessly 
repeated,  eaque  prcecipua  et  grandiora  tantum ; quod  reliquum  ex  libris  de 
animd  qui  volet,  accipiat. 

Inward  organical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in  number,  and 
have  several  names,  functions,  and  divisions;  but  that  of  '^Lam’entius  is  most 
notable,  into  noble  or  ignoble  parts.  Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal 
parts,  to  which  all  the  rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve — brain,  heart,  liver; 
according  to  whose  site,  three  regions,  or  a threefold  division,  is  made  of  the 
whole  body.  As  first  of  the  head,  in  which  the  animal  organs  are  contained, 
and  brain  itself,  which  by  his  nerves  give  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  a privy  counsellor  and  chancellor  to  the  heart.  The  second  region 
is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart  as  king  keeps  his  court,  and 
by  his  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole  body.  The  third  region  is  the 
lower  belly,  in  which  the  liver  resides  as  a Legat  a latere,  with  the  rest  of  those 
natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment,  expelling  of  excrements. 

I This  lower  region  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  by  the  midriff,  or  diaphragiiia, 
1 and  is  subdivided  again  by  ''  some  into  three  concavities  or  regions,  u|)per, 
middle,  and  lower.  The  upper  of  the  hypochondries,  in  whose  right  side  is  the 
liver,  the  left  the  spleen;  from  which  is  denominated  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly. The  second  of  the  navel  and  flanks,  divided  from  the  first  by  the  rim. 


m M.l?  P' observe  the  beating  of  tho  pulse.  p Cujus  est  pars  simularis  a vi  cutiflea  nt  intcriora 
i?/  • ’ • c-  19-  Celebris  est  ct  pemilgatu  partium  dlvisio 

in  piiiicipcsetignoblles  partes.  'D.  Crook  out  of  Galen  and  others. 
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IMio  last  of  the  water  course,  which  is  again  subdivided  into  three  otlier  parts. 
The  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this  region,  Epigastrium  and  llyp  ygastriuin, 
uj^per  or  lower.  Epigastrium  they  call  Mirach,  from  whence  comes  Mirackialis 
Melancholia,  sometimes  mentioned  of  them.  Of  these  several  regions  I will 
treat  in  brief  apart ; and  first  of  the  third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organs 
are  contained. 

De  Anima. — The  Lower  Region,  Natural  Organs?\  But  you  that  are 
readers  in  the  meantime,  “ Suppose  you  were  now  brought  into  some  sacred 
temple,  or  majestical  palace  (as  ®Melancthon  saith),  to  behold  not  the  matter 
only,  but  the  singular  art,  workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  our  great  Creator. 
And  it  is  a pleasant  and  profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  considered  aright.” 
The  parts  of  this  region,  which  present  themselves  to  your  consideration  and 
view,  are  such  as  serve  to  nutrition  or  generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to 
the  first  or  second  concoction ; as  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which  brings  meat 
and  drink  into  the  stomach.  The  ventricle  or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the  midrifi*,  the  kitchen,  as  it  were,  of 
the  first  concoction,  and  which  turns  our  meat  into  chylus.  It  hath  two  mouths, 
one  above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  stomach 
itself;  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Weeker  calls  it)  is  named  Pylorus.  This 
stomach  is  sustained  by  a large  kell  or  kaull,  called  omentum;  which 
some  will  have  the  same  with  peritoneum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  Prom  the 
stomach  to  the  very  fundament  are  produced  the  guts,  or  intestina,  which  serve 
a little  to  alter  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  excrements. 
They  are  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason  of  their  site  and  substance, 
slender  or  thicker : the  slender  is  duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  is  next  to 
the  stomach,  some  twelve  inches  long,  saith  ‘Fuschius.  Jejunum,  or  empty 
gut,  continuate  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  meseraic  veins  annexed  to  it, 
which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  from  it.  Ilion  the  third,  which 
consists  of  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the  rest  to  receive,  keep,  and 
distribute  the  chylus  from  the  stomach.  The  thick  guts  are  three,  the  blind 
gut,  colon,  and  right  gut.  The  blind  is  a thick  and  short  gut,  having  one 
mouth,  in  which  the  ilion  and  colon  meet : it  receives  the  excrements,  and 
conveys  them  to  the  colon.  This  colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excre- 
ments pass  not  away  too  fast : the  right  gut  is  strait,  and  conveys  the  excre- 
ments to  the  fundament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain  muscles 
called  sphincters,  that  the  excrements  may  be  the  better  contained,  until  such 
time  as  a man  be  willing  to  go  to  the  stool.  In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is 
situated  the  mesenterium  or  midrifij  composed  of  many  veins,  arteries,  and 
much  fat,  serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these  parts  serve  the  first 
concoction.  To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the  good  nourish* 
ment  or  expelling  the  bad,  is  chiefly  belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour  to  con- 
gealed blood,  the  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hypercondry,  in  figure  like 
to  a half-moon — Generosum  membrum  Melancthon  styles  it,  a generous  part ; 
it  serves  to  turn  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  The 
excrements  of  it  are  either  choleric  or  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate 
parts  convey.  The  gall  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver,  extracts  choler  to 
it:  the  spleen,  melancholy;  which  is  situate  on  the  left  side,  over  against  the 
liver,  a spongy  matter  that  draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a secret  vii’tue, 
and  feeds  upon  it,  conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  stir  up 
appetite,  or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  excrement.  That  watery  matter  the  two 
kidneys  expurgate  by  those  emulgent  veins  and  ureters.  The  emulgent  draw 
this  superfluous  moisture  from  the  blood;  the  two  ureters  convey  it  to  the 


• Vosvero  vcluti  in  tcmplum  ac  sacrarlnm  quoddam  vos  duel  putetis,  &c.  Suavis  ct  utilis  co^'nitio- 
»Lib.  1.  cap.  12.  Sect.  5. 
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bladder,  which  by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt  to  receive  it, 
having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom : the  bottom  liolds  the  water,  the  neck  is 
constringed  with  a muscle,  which,  as  a porter,  keeps  the  water  from  running 
out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  peculiar  to  one;  whicli, 
because  they  ai'e  impertinent  to  my  purpose,  I do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  Regiond^  ISText  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or  chest,  which  com- 
prehends the  vital  faculties  and  parts;  which  (as  I have  said)  is  separated 
: from  the  lower  belly  by  the  diaphragma  or  midriff,  which  is  a skin  consisting 
. of  many  nerves,  membranes;  and  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  instru- 
: ment  of  laughing.  There  is  also  a certain  thin  membrane,  full  of  sinews, 

• which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is  called  pleura,  the  seat  of  the 
'disease  called  pleurisy,  when  it  is  inflamed;  some  add  a third  skin,  which  is 
1 termed  Mediastinus,  which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and  left ; of 
tthis  region  the  principal  part  is  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  and  fountain  of 
5 life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse  and  respiration — the  sun  of  our  body,  the  king 
: and  sole  commander  of  it — ^the  seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and  afiections. 
IRrimum  vivens,  ultimum  moriens,  it  lives  first,  and  dies  last  in  all  creatures. 
lOf  a pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a pine-apple;  a part  worthy  of 
’^admiration,  that  can  yield  such  variety  of  affections,  by  whose  motion  it  is 
dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir  and  command  the  humours  in  the  body.  As  in 
ssorrow,  melancholy;  in  anger,  choler;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  outwardly;  in 
sorrow,  to  call  it  in ; moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a chariot.  This  heart, 
though  it  be  one  sole  member,  yet  it  may  be  divided  into  two  creeks  right  and  left. 
The  right  is  like  the  moon  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other  part,  and  receives 
blood  from  Vena  cava  distributing  some  of  it  to  the  lungs  to  nourish  them ; the 
rest  to  the  left  side,  to  engender  spirits.  The  left  creek  hath  the  form  of  a 
cone,  and  is  the  seat  of  life,  which,  as  a torch  doth  oil,  draws  blood  unto  it, 
begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire;  and  as  fire  in  a torch,  so  are  spirits  in  the 
blood;  and  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta,  it  sends  vital  spirits  over  the 
body,  and  takes  air  from  the  lungs  by  that  artery  which  is  called  venosa;  so 
that  both  creeks  have  their  vessels,  the  right  two  veins,  the  left  two  arteries, 
besides  those  two  common  anfractuous  ears,  which  serve  them  both;  the  one 
to  hold  blood,  the  other  air,  for  several  uses.  The  lungs  is  a thin  spongy  part, 
like  an  ox  hoof  (saith  ’Ternelius),  the  town-clerk  or  crier  (*one  terms  it),  the 
instrument  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to  a king;  annexed  to  the  heart,  to  express 
their  thoughts  by  voice.  That  it  is  the  instrument  of  voice,  is  manifest,  in 
that  no  creature  can  speak,  or  utter  any  voice,  which  wanteth  these  lights.  It 
is  besides  the  instrument  of  respiration,  or  breathing;  and  its  office  is  to  cool 
the  heart,  by  sending  air  unto  it,  by  the  venosal  artery,  which  vein  comes  to 
the  lungs  by  that  aspera  arteria,  which  consists  of  many  gristles,  membranes, 
nerves,  taking  in  air  at  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  by  it  likewise  exhales  the 
fumes  of  the  heart. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief  organ  is  the  brain, 
^ which  is  a soft,  marrowish,  and  white  substance,  engendered  of  the  purest 
part  of  seed  and  spirits,  included  by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull 
or  brain  pan;  and  it  is  the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling- 
house  and  seat  of  the  soul,  the  habitation  of  wisdom,  memory,  judgment, 
reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like  unto  God ; and  therefore  natui^  hath 
covered  it  with  a skull  of  hard  bone,  and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the 
one  is  called  dwra  'mater,  or  meninx,  the  other  'pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  is 

admiratlone,  qaod  tantl  affectaura  varletate  cletur  co<*,  quod  omnes  roa 
Wstes  et  statiin  corda  feriunt  et  movent.  r Physio.  1.  1.  c.  8.  * Ut  orator  regi : sic  pulmo  vocia 

Insti-umentum  annectitur  cordi,  &c.  Melancth.  . uiaioi  puimo  vu 
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next  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and  protects  the  hi*ain. 
When  this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a thin  membrane,  tlie 
next  and  immediate  cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but  entering 
into  it.  The  brain  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fore  and  hinder  part; 
the  fore  part  is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the  little  brain  in 
respect  of  it.  This  fore  part  hath  many  concavities  distinguished  by  certain 
ventricles,  which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  spirits,  brought  hither  by  the  arte- 
ries from  the  heart,  and  are  there  refined  to  a more  heavenly  nature,  to  perforin 
the  actions  of  the  soul.  Of  these  ventricles  there  are  three — right,  left,  and 
middle.  The  right  and  left  answer  to  their  sight,  and  beget  animal  spirits;  if 
they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense  and  motion  ceaseth.  These  ventricles,  moreover, 
are  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the  common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a com- 
mon concourse  and  concavity  of  them  both,  and  hath  two  passages — the  one  to 
receive  pituita,  and  the  other  extends  itself  to  the  fourth  creek ; in  this  they 
j)lace  imagination  and  cogitation,  and  so  the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  brain  are  used.  The  fourth  creek  behind  the  head  is  common  to  the 
cerebel  or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  last  and  most  solid  of 
all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the  other  ventricles,  and 
conveys  them  to  the  marrow  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the 
memory  is  seated. 

Subsect.  V. — Of  the  Soul  and  her  Faculties. 

According  to  ’'Aristotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  ’porfectio  et 
actus  primus  corporis  organici,  vitam  habentis  in  potentia : the  perfection  or 
first  act  of  an  organical  body,  having  power  of  life,  which  most  ^philosophers 
approve.  But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat,  distinction, 
and  subordinate  faculties  of  it.  For  the  essence  and  particular  knowledge,  of 
all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be  it  of  man  or  beast)  to  discern,  as  “Aristotle 
himself,  '^Tully,  “Ficus  Mirandula,  ^Tolet,  and  other  JSieoteric  philosophers 
confess : — “ “ We  can  understand  all  things  by  her,  but  what  she  is  we  cannot 
apprehend.”  Some  therefore  make  one  soul,  divided  into  three  principal 
faculties;  others,  three  distinct  souls.  Which  question  of  late  hath  been  much 
controverted  by  Picolomineus  and  Zabarel.  ^Paracelsus  wdll  have  four  souls, 
adding  to  the  three  grand  faculties  a spiritual  soul : which  opinion  of  his,  Cam- 
panella,  in  his  book  de  sensu  rerumf  much  labours  to  demonstrate  and  prove, 
because  carcasses  bleed  at  the  sight  of  the  murderer;  with  many  such  argu- 
ments: And  ^some  again,  one  soul  of  all  creatures  whatsoever,  differing  only 
in  organs;  and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some 
defect  of  organ§,  not  in  such  measure.  Others  make  a doubt  whether  it  be  all 
in  all,  and  all  in  every  part ; which  is  amply  discussed  in  Zabarel  amongst  the 
rest.  The  ^common  division  of  the  soul  is  into  three  principal  faculties — • 
vegetal,  sensitive,  and  rational,  which  make  three  distinct  kinds  of  living 
creatures — vegetal  plants,  sensible  beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three 
principal  faculties  are  distinguished  and  connected,  ingenio  inaccessum 

videtur,  is  beyond  human  capacity,  as  ‘Taurellus,  Philip,  Flavius,  and  others 
suppose.  The  inferior  may  be  alone,  but  the  superior  cannot  subsist  without 
the  other ; so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational  both ; which  are  contained  in 
it  (saith  Aristotle)  ut  trigonus  in  tetragono,  as  a triangle  in  a quadrangle. 

y Dc  anlm.  c.  1.  « ScalSg.  cxerc.  307.  Tolet.  in  lib.  de  anima.  cap.  1.  &c.  • I.  De  anima.  cap.  1. 

t>Tuscul.  qu.cBt.  ®Lib.  fl.  Doct.  Va.  Gentil.  c.  13.  pag.  1216.  <*  *Aniina  qureque  intelii- 

giinus,  et  taincn  qnaj  sit  ipsa  intelligere  non  valemus.  • Spiritualem  animam  a reliquis  distinctam  tiictur, 

etiara  in  cadavere  inh.-crentern  post  mortem  per  aliquot  menses.  ♦ Lib.  3.  cap.  31.  « Coelius,  lib.  2.  c.  31. 

Plutarch,  in  Grille  Lips.  Cen.  1.  ep.  50.  Jossius  do  Kisu  et  Fletu,  Averroes,  Campanella,  &c.  *>  Philip, 

dc  Anima.  ca.  1.  Coelius  20.  antlq.  cap.  3,  Plutarch,  de  placit.  philos.  ‘Dc  vit.  et  mort.  part.  2.  c.  3. 

prop.  1.  do  vit.  et  mort.  2.  c.  22. 
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Vegetal  *Sbw?.]  Vegetal,  the  first  of  tlie  three  distinct  faculties,  is  defined 
to  be  “a  substantial  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  is  nourished,  aug- 
mented, and  begets  another  like  unto  itself.”  In  which  definition,  three  several 
operations  are  specified — altrix,  auctrix,  procreatrix;  the  first  is  '^nutrition, 
whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat,  drink,  and  the  like;  his  organ  the  liver 
in  sensible  creatures;  in  plants,  the  root  or  sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  the 
nutriment  into  the  substance  of  the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs  by 
natural  heat.  This  nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subordinate  functions 
or  powers  belonging  to  it — attraction,  retention,  digestion,  expulsion. 

Attraction^  ^Attraction  is  a ministering  faculty,  which,  as  a loadstone 
doth  iron,  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a lamp  doth  oil ; and  this 
attractive  power  is  very  necessary  in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the 
root,  as  another  mouth,  into  the  sap,  as  a like  stomach. 

Betention^  Hetention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  into  the  stomach,  until 
such  time  it  be  concocted;  for  if  it  should  pass  away  straight,  the  body  could 
not  be  nourished. 

Digestion^  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat ; for  as  the  flame  of  a 
torch  consumes  oil,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it  alter  and  digest  the  nutritive  mat- 
ter. Indigestion  is  opposite  unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  this  di- 
gestion there  be  three  differences — maturation,  elixation,  assatioii. 

Maturation.l  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits  of  trees;  which 
are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudity  is 
oppo.sed  to  it,  which  gluttons,  epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject 
unto,  that  use  no  exercise  to  stir  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it,  as  t'oo  much 
wood  puts  out  a fii'e. 

Elixation^  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  by  the  said 
natural  heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a pot ; to  which  corruption  or  putrefaction 
is  opposite. 

Assation.'\  Assation  is  a concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat;  his 
opposite  is  a semiustulation. 

Order  of  Concoction  fourfold^  Besides  these  three  several  operations  of 
digestion,  there  is  a four-fold  order  of  concoction  : — mastication,  or  chewing- 
in  the  mouth;  chilification  of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach;  the  third 
is  in  the  liver,  to  turn  this  chylus  into  blood,  called  sanguification ; the  last 
is  assimulation,  which  is  in  every  part. 

Expulsion.]  Expulsion  is  a power  of  nutrition,  by  which  it  expels  all 
superfluous  excremeuts,  and  reliques  of  meat  and  drink,  by  the  guts,  bladder 
pores;  as  by  purging,  vomiting,  spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  &c. 

Augmentation.]  As  this  nutritive  faculty  serves  to  nourish  the  body,  so 
doth  the  augmenting  faculty  (the  second  operation  or  power  of  the  vegetal 
faculty)  to  the  increasing  of  it  in  quantity,  according  to  all  dimensions,  long, 
broad,  thick,  and  to  make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and  per- 
fect shape;  which  hath  his  period  of  augmentation,  as  of  consumption;  and 
that  most  certain,  as  the  poet  observes : — 


“Stat  8ua  cuique  dies,  breve  et  irreparabUe  tempus  I “A  term  of  life  is  set  to  every  man 

Ohiuibus  est  vitae.” j Wliicb  is  but  short,  and  pass  it  no  one  can.” 

Generation.]  The  last  of  these  vegetal  faculties  is  generation,  which  befrets 
another  by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  itself,  to  the  perpetual  preservation  oAlie 
species.  To  this  faculty  they  ascribe  three  subordinate  operations : — the  first 
to  turn  nourishment  into  seed,  &c. 

Life  and  Death  concomitants  of  the  Vegetal  Faculties:]  Necessary  concomi- 
tants or  aflections  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are  life  and  his  privation,  death.  To 


ln's^al!^exL!  transmutatio,  viro  naturalis. 
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the  preservation  of  life  the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  siccitv  and 
humidity,  and  those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.  This  heat  is  likewise  in 
plants,  as  appears  by  their  increasing,  fructifying,  <fec,,  though  not  so  easily 
perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must  have  radical  ‘moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  it 
be  not  consumed ; to  which  preservation  our  clime,  country,  temperature,  and 
the  good  or  bad  use  of  those  six  non-natural  things  avail  much.  Por  as  this 
natural  heat  and  moisture  decays,  so  doth  our  life  itself;  and  if  not  prevented 
before  by  some  violent  accident,  or  interrupted  through  our  own  default,  is  in 
the  end  dried  up  by  old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  for  want  of  matter, 
as  a lamp  for  defect  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 

♦ 

Subsect,  YI, — Of  the  sensible  Soul. 

Next  in  order  is  the  sensible  faculty,  which  is  as  far  beyond  the  other  in 
dignity  as  a beast  is  preferred  to  a plant,  having  those  vegetal  powers  included 
in  it.  ’Tis  defined  an  “Act  of  an  organical  body  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense, 
appetite,  judgment,  breath,  and  motion.”  His  object  in  general  is  a sensible 
or  passible  quality,  because  the  sense  is  affected  with  it.  The  general  organ 
is  the  brain,  from  which  principally  the  sensible  operations  are  derived.  This 
sen’sible  soul  is  divided  into  two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By  the  ap- 
prehensive power  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible  things  present,  or  absent, 
and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print  of  a seal.  By  the  moving,  the  body  is 
outwardly  carried  from  one  place  to  another ; or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and 
pulse.  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  inward  or  out- 
ward. Outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  touching,  hearing,  seeing,  smelling, 
tasting,  to  which  you  may  add  Scaliger’s  sixth  sense  of  tit-illation,  if  you  please ; 
or  that  of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according  to  Lullius. 
Inward  are  three — common  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Those  five  outward 
senses  have  their  object  in  outward  things  only  and  such  as  are  present,  as  the 
eye  sees  no  colour  except  it  be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three  of  these  senses 
are  of-  commodity,  hearing,  sight,  and  smell ; two  of  necessity,  touch,  and 
taste,  without  which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the  sensitive  power  is  active 
or  passive.  Active  in  sight,  the  eye  sees  the  colour ; passive  when  it  is  hurt 
by  his  object,  as  the  eye  by  the  sun-beams.  According  to  that  axiom.  Visit ile 
forte  destruit  sensum.^  Or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a bad  sound  to  the 
ear,  a stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  &c. 

Sight^  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most  precious,  and  the  best, 
and  that  by  reason  of  his  object,  it  sees  the  whole  body  at  once.  By  it  we 
learn,  and  discern  all  things,  a sense  most  excellent  for  use : to  the  sight  three 
things  are  required;  the  object,  the  organ,- and  the  medium.  The  object  in 
general  is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,  and  all  shining  bodies. 
The  medium  is  the  illumination  of  the  air,  which  comes  from  “light,  commonly 
called  diaphanum ; for  in  dark  we  cannot  see.  The  organ  is  the  eye,  and 
chiefiy  the  apple  of  it,  which  by  those  optic  nerves,  concurring  both  in  one, 
conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense.  Between  the  organ  and  object  a true 
distance  is  required,  that  it  be  not  too  near,  nor  too  far  off.  Many  excellent 
questions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  philosophers : as  whether  this 
sight  be  caused  intra  mittendo,  vel  extra  mittendo,  (She.,  by  receiving  in  the 
visible  species,  or  sending  of  them  out,  which  “Plato,  ** Plutarch,  '^Macrobius, 
‘‘Lactantius,  and  others  dispute.  And  besides  it  is  the  subject  of  the  perspec- 
tives, of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  Yitellio,  Boger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta, 
Guidus  Ubaldus,  Aquilonius,  <fec.,  have  written  whole  volumes. 

' Vita  consistit  in  calido  et  humido.  ">  “ Too  bright  an  object  destroys  the  organ.”  " Lumen  cst 

actus  perspieui . Lumen  h luce  provenit,  lux  est  in  corpore  lucido.  o Satur.  7.  c.  14.  PinPlia'don. 
sDe  pract.  Philos.  4.  ^Lac.  cap.  8.  de  opif.  Dei,  1. 
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Heanng^  Hearing,  a most  excellent  outward  sense,  “ by  wbicb  we  learn 
and  get  knowledge.”  His  object  is  sound,  or  that  which  is  heard ; the  medium, 
air;  organ  the  ear.  To  the  sound,  which  is  a collision  of  the  air,  three  things 
are  required ; a body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a musician ; the  body  struck, 
which  must  be  solid  and  able to  resist;  asa  bell,  lute-string,  not  wool,  or  sponge; 
the  medium,  the  air;  which  is  inward,  or  outward;  the  outward  being  struck 
or  collided  by  a solid  body,  still  strikes  the  next  air,  until  it  come  to  that 
inward  natural  air,  which  as  an  exquisite  organ  is  contained  in  a little  skin 
formed  like  a drum-head,  and  struck  upon  by  certain  small  instruments  like 
drum-sticks,  conveys  the  sound  by  a pair  of  nerves,  appropriated  to  that  use, 
to  the  common  sense,  as  to  a judge  of  sounds.  There  is  great  variety  and 
much  delight  in  them;  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  consult  with  Boethius 
and  other  musicians. 

Smelling.']  Smelling  is  an  ‘‘outward  sense,  which  apprehends  by  the 
nostrils  drawing  in  air ; ” and  of  all  the  rest  it  is  the  weakest  sense  in  men. 
The  organ  in  the  nose,  or  two  small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a little  above  it : 
the  medium  the  air  to  men,  as  water  to  flsh : the  object,  smell,  arising  from  a 
mixedbodyresolvedjwhich,  whether  it  be  a quality,  fume,  vapour,  or  exhalation, 
I will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their  difierences,  and  how  they  are  caused.  This 
sense  is  an  organ  of  health,  as  sight  and  hearing,  saith  ® Agellius,  are  of  disci- 
pline ; and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  as  by  choosing  good,  which  do  as 
much  alter  and  afiect  the  body  many  times,  as  diet  itself. 

Taste.]  Taste,  a necessary  sense,  “which  perceives  all  savours  by  the 
tongue  and  palate,  and  that  by  means  of  a thin  spittle,  or  watery  juice.”  His 
organ  is  the  tongue  with  his  tasting  nerves;  the  medium,  a watery  juice;  the 
object,  taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from  the  mix- 
ture of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or  kinds  of  savour,  bitter, 
sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.,  all  which  sick  men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by 
reason  of  their  organs  misafiected. 

Touching^  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble,  yet  of  as  great 
necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleasure.  This  sense  is  exquisite  in 
men,  and  by  his  nerves  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality. 
His  organ  the  nerves;  his  object  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry,  moist,  cold; 
and  those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick,  thin,  &c.  Many  delightsome 
questions  are  moved  by  philosophers  about  these  five  senses;  their  organs, 
objects,  mediums,  which  for  brevity  I omit. 

Subsect.  VII. — Of  the  Inward  Senses, 

» 

Common  Sefnse^  Inner  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called,  because  they 
be  within  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Their  objects 
are  not  only  things  present,  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to 
come,  past,  absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.  This  common  sense  is 
the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by  whom  we  discern  all  difierences  of 
objects ; for  by  mine  eye  I do  not  know  that  I see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I hear, 
but  by  my  common  sense,  who  judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours : they  are  but  the 
organs  to  bring  the  species  to  be  censured;  so  that  all  their  objects  are  his, 
and  all  their  offices  are  his.  The  forepart  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat. 

Phantasy^  Phantasy,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  estimative,  or 
cogitative  (confirmed,  saith  ^Fernelius,  by  frequent  meditation),  is  an  inner 
sense  which  doth  more  fully  examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense, 
of  things  present  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mind 
again,  or  making  new  of  his  own.  In  time  of  sleep  this  faculty  is  free,  and 


•Lib,  19.  cap.  2. 
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many  times  conceives  strange,  stnpend,  absurd  shai^es,  as  in  sick  men  ^ve  com- 
monly observe.  His  organ  is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain;  his  objects  all  the 
species  communicated  to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  comparison  of  which  ho 
feigns  infinite  other  unto  himself.  In  melancholy  men  this  faculty  is  most 
powerful  and  strong,  and  often  hurts,  producing  many  monstrous  and  prodi- 
gious things,  especially  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  tenable  object,  presented 
to  it  from  common  sense  or  memory.  In  poets  and  painters  imagination  forci- 
bly w'orks,  as  appears  by  their  several  fictions,  antics,  images : as  Ovid’s  house 
of  sleep.  Psyche’s  palace  in  Apuleius,  &c.  In  men  it  is  subject  and  governed 
by  reason,  or  at  least  should  be ; but  in  brutes  it  hath  no  superior,  and  is 
ratio  hrutorum,  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Memory.^  Memory  lays  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses  have  brought 
in,  and  records  them  as  a good  register,  that  they  may  be  forthcoming  when 
they  are  called  for  by  phantasy  and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with 
phantasy,  his  seat  and  organ  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Affections  of  the  Senses,  sleep  and  waking^  The  affections  of  these  senses 
are  sleej)  and  waking,  common  to  all  sensible  creatures.  “ Sleep  is  a rest  or 
binding  of  the  outward  senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  pi’eservation 
of  body  and  soul”  (as  “Scaliger  defines  it);  for  when  the  common  sense 
resteth,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The  phantasy  alone  is  free,  and  his 
commander  reason : as  appears  by  those  imaginary  dreams,  which  are  of  divers 
kinds,  natural,  divine,  demoniacal,  &c.,  which  vary  according  to  humours,  diet, 
actions,  objects,  &c.,  of  which  Artemidorus,  Cardanus,  and  Sambucus,  with 
their  several  interpretators,  have  written  great  volumes.  This  ligation  of 
senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by  which 
they  should  come;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours  arising  out  of  the 
stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the  spirits  should  be  conveyed.  When 
these  vapours  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  the  spirits  perform  their 
accustomed  duties:  so  that  “waking  is  the  action  and  motion  of  the  senses, 
which  the  spirits  dispersed  over  all  parts  cause.” 

SuBSEGT.  YIII. — Of  the  Moving  Faculty. 

Appetite?^  This  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the  sensitive  soul, 
which  causeth  all  those  inward  and  outward  animal  motions  in  the  body.  It  is 
divided  into  two  faculties,  the  power  of  appetite,  and  of  moving  from  place  to 
place.  This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  so  some  will  have  it;  natural,  as  it  signi- 
fies any  such  inclination,  as  of  a stone  to  fall  downward,  and  such  actions  as 
retention,  expulsion,  which  depend  not  on  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as  the  appetite 
of  meat  and  drink ; hunger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to  men  and  brutes. 
Voluntary,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which  commands  the  other  two  in  men, 
and  is  a curb  unto  them,  or  at  least  should  be,  but  for  the  most  part  is  capti- 
vated and  overruled  by  them;  and  men  are  led  like  beasts  by  sense,  giving 
reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts.  For  by  this  appetite  the  soul  is 
led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which  the  senses  shall  approve,  or  avoid  that 
which  they  hold  evil : his  object  being  good  or  evil,  the  one  he  embraceth,  the 
other  he  rejecteth ; according  to  that  aphorism,  Omnia  appetunt  honum,  all 
things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seeming  good.  This  power  is  inse- 
parable from  sense,  for  where  sense  is,  there  are  likewise  pleasure  and  pain. 
His  organ  is  the  same  with  the  common  sense,  and  is  divided  into  two  powers, 
or  inclinations,  concupiscible  or  irascible:  or  (as  *one  translates  it)  coveting, , 
anger  invading,  or  impugning.  Concupiscible  covets  always  pleasant  and 
delightsome  things,  and  abhors  that  which  is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant. 


“ E-xercit.  230. 
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j Irascible,  ^ quasi  aversans  per  iram  et  odium,  as  avoiding  it  with  anger  and 
indignation.  All  alfections  and  perturbations  arise  out  of  these  two  foun- 
I tains,  which,  although  the  Stoics  make  light  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be 
resisted.  The  good  affections  are  caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature; 
and  if  present,  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the  heart,  and  preserves  the 
body : if  absent,  they  cause  hope,  love,  desire,  and  concupiscence.  The  bad 
; are  simple  or  mixed:  simple  for  some  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which 
! contiucts  the  heart,  macerates  the  soul,  subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body, 
hindering  all  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and  many  times  death 
itself;  or  future,  as  fear.  Out  of  these  two  arise  those  mixed  affections  and 
passions  of  anger,  which  is  a desire  of  revenge ; hatred,  which  is  inveterate 
anger;  zeal,  which  is  offended  with  him  who  hurts  that  he  loves;  and 
iTjxttipEitaxia,  a compound  affection  of  joy  and  hate,  when  we  rejoice  at  other 
men’s  mischief,  and  are  grieved  at  their  prosperity ; pride,  self-love,  emulation, 
envy,  shame,  &c.,  of  which  elsewhere. 

Moving  from  place  to  place,  is  a faculty  necessarily  following  the  other.  For 
in  vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to  abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power 
to  prosecute  or  eschew,  by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place : by  this 
faculty  therefore  we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go  from  one 
place  to  another.  To  the  better  performance  of  which,  three  things  are  requi- 
site: that  which  moves;  by  what  it  moves;  that  which  is  moved.  That 
which  moves,  is  either  the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object, 
which  is  desired  or  eschewed ; as  in  a dog  to  catch  a hare,  &c.  The  efficient 
cause  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate  phantasy,  which  apprehends  good 
or  bad  objects:  in  brutes  imagination  alone,  which  moves  the  appetite,  the 
appetite  this  faculty,  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and  by  me- 
diation of  the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves ; and  that  consists 
of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole  body,  contracted  and 
relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the  muscles,  or  nerves  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  draw  the  cord,  and  so  per  consequens,  the  joint,  to  the  place 
intended.  That  which  is  moved,  is  the  body  or  some  member  apt  to  move. 
The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as  going,  running,  leaping,  dancing,  sitting, 
and  such  like,  refeiTed  to  the  predicament  of  situs.  Worms  creep,  birds  fly, 
fishes  swim ; and  so  of  parts,  the  chief  of  which  is  respiration  or  breathing, 
and  is  thus  performed.  The  outward  air  is  drawn  in  by  the  vocal  artery, 
and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriff  to  the  lungs,  which,  dilating  themselves 
as  a pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out  to  the  heart  to 
cool  it;  and  from  thence  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  still  taking  in  fresh. 
Such  a like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse,  of  which,  because  many  have  written 
whole  books,  I will  say  nothing. 

Subsect.  IX. — Of  the  Rational  Soul. 

In  the  precedent  subsections  I have  anatomized  those  inferior  faculties  of 
the  soul;  the  rational  remaineth,  “a  pleasant  but  a doubtful  subject”  (as 
*one  terms  it),  and  with  the  like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous 
opinions  are  about  the  essence  and  original  of  it;  whether  it  be  Are,  as  Zeno 
held ; harmony,  as  Aristoxenns ; number,  as  Xenocrates;  whether  it  be  organi- 
cal,  or  inorganical;  seated  in  the  brain,  heart  or  blood;  mortal  or  immortal; 
how  it  comes  into  the  body.  Some  hold  that  it  is  ex  traduce,  as  Fhil.  1.  de 
Anima,  TertuUian,  Lactantius  de  opific.  Dei,  cap.  19.  Hugo,  lib.  de  Spirila 
et  Anbna,  Vinceniius  Bellavic.  spec,  natural,  lib.  23.  cap>.  2.  et  11.  Ilip])o- 
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crates,  Avicenna,  anJ  many  ’^late  writers;  that  one  man  begets  another, 
body  and  sonl;  or  as  a candle  from  a candle,  to  be  produced  from  the  seed: 
otherwise,  say  they,  a man  begets  but  half  a man,  and  is  worse  than  a beast 
that  begets  both  matter  and  form  ; and  besides  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul 
must  be  together  infused,  which  is  most  absurd  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts 
they  are  begot,  the  two  inferior  I mean,  and  may  not  be  well  separated  in 
men.  ® Galen  supposeth  the  soul  crasin  esse,  to  be  the  temperature  itself ; 
Trismegistus,  Musseus,  Orpheus,  Plomer,  Pin  darns,  Phserecides  Syrus,  Epic- 
tetus, with  the  Chaldees  and  .^^gyptians,  affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal, 
as  did  those  British  * Druids  of  old.  The  ^ Pythagoreans  defend  Metempsy- 
chosis; and  Palingenesia,  that  souls  go  from  one  body  to  anotlier,  epotdi^rius 
Lethes  undd,  as  men  into  wolves,  bears,  dogs,  hogs,  as  they  were  inclined  in 
their  lives,  or  participated  in  conditions. 

“ finque  ferinas 

Possum  us  ire  domus,  pecudumque  in  corpora  condi.” 

® Lucian’s  cock  was  first  Euphorbus  a captain : 

“ Ille  ego  (nam  memini)  Trojani  tempore  belli 

Pantlioides  Euphorbus  eram.” 

A horse,  a man,  a sponge.  ^Julian  the  Apostate  thought  Alexander’s  soul 
was  descended  into  his  body:  Plato  in  Timteo,  and  in  his  Phsedon  (for  aught 
I can  perceive),  difiers  not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  God  at 
first,  and  knew  all,  but  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns  anew, 
which  he  calls  reminiscentia,  or  recalling,  and  that  it  was  put  into  the  body 
f(;r  a punishment ; and  thence  it  goes  into  a beast’s,  or  man’s,  as  appears  by 
ills  pleasant  fiction  de  sortitione  animarum,  lib.  10.  de  rep.  and  after  ® ten 
thousand  jmars  is  to  return  into  the  former  body  again. 

“ * post  varios  annos,  per  mille  figuras, 

Eursus  ad  humante  fertui’  primordia  vitiE.” 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua  decided  out 
of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Plinius  Avunculus,  cap.  1.  lib.  2.  et  lib.  7.  cap.  55  ; 
Seneca,  lib'.  7.  epist.  ad  Lucilium  epist.  55 ; Dicearchus  in  Tull.  Tusc.  Ppicw- 
rus,  Araius,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Lucretius,  lib.  1. 

“ (Prteterea  gigni  parlter  cum  corpore,  et  nnh 
Crescere  sentimus,  pariterque  seaescere  mentem.)  ” 

Averroes,  and  I know  not  how  many  Neoterics.  “ :}:  This  question  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  is  diversely  and  wonderfully  impugned  and  disputed, 
especially  among  the  Italians  of  late,”  sS.ith  Jab.  Colerus,  lib.  de  inimort. 
aninice,  cap.  1.  The  popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it : Leo  Decimus, 
that  Epicurean  pope,  as  § some  record  of  him,  caused  this  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded  at  last,  as  a prophane  and 
atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  Pt  redit  in  nihilum, 
quodf  uit  ante  nihil.  It  began  of  nothing,  and  in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno  and 
his  Stoics,  as  ||  Austin  quotes  him,  supposed  the  soul  so  long  to  continue,  till 
the  body  was  fully  putrefied,  and  resolved  into  materia  pjrinia:  but  after  that, 
infamos  evanescere,  to  be  extinguished  and  vanished;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
whilst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandered  all  abroad,  et  e longinquo  multa 
annunciare,2iruX  (as  that  Clazornenian  Hermotimus  averred)  saw  pretty  visions, 
and  suffered  I know  not  what,  Errant  exangues  sine  corpore  et  ossibus 


b Goclenius  in  'i'uxo\.  pag.  302.  Bright  in  Phys.  Scrib.  1. 1.  David  Crusius,  Jlelancthon,  Hippius  Hernlus, 
Leviims  Leinnitis,  &c.  <=  Lib.  an  mores  sequantur,  &c.  *Ca3sar.  6.  com.  d Read  tineas  Gazeus 

dial,  of  tiie  immortality  of  the  Soul.  f t>vid.  Met.  15.  “We,  who  may  take  up  our  abode  in  wild  beasts. 
Or  be  lodged  in  the  breasts  of  cattle.”  <*  in  Gallo.  Idem.  ‘ Niceplioriis,  liist.  lib.  10.  cap.  35.  s Pha?do. 
* Claudian,  lib.  1 . de  rap.  Proserp.  t “ Besides,  we  observe  that  the  mind  is  born  with  the  body,  grows 
with  it,  and  decays  with  it.”  i Ha;c  quoestio  multos  per  annos  varie,  ac  mirabiliter  impugnata,  Ac. 

5 Colerus,  ibid.  ||  De  cedes,  dog.  cap.  16.  ^ Ovid.  4.  Met.  “The  bloodless  shade.*  without  either 

body  or  bones  wander.”  ; 
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umhroe.  Oihers  grant  the  immortality  thereof,  but  they  make  many  fabulous 
. fictions  in  the  meantime  of  it,  after  the  departure  from  the  body : like  Plato  s 
':Elysian  fields,  and  that  Turkey  paradise.  The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified; 
the  bad  (saith  ** Austin)  became  devils,  as  they  supposed;  with  many  such 
absurd  tenets,  which  he  hath  confuted.  Hierome,  Austin,  and  other  Fathers 
of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  created  of  nothing,  and  so 
■infused  into  the  child  or  embryo  in  his  mother’s  womb,  six  months  after  the 
■‘conception;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and  dying  with 
•.them  vanish  into  nothing.  To  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the  Scriptures 
'.themselves,  I rejourn  all  such  atheistical  spirits,  as  Tully  did  Atticus,  doubting 
(.of  this  point,  to  Plato’s  Phsedon.  Or  if  they  desire  philosophical  proofs  and 
I demonstrations,  I refer  them  to  Niphus,  Nic.  Faventinus’  tracts  of  this  subject. 
’To  Fran,  and  John  Picus  in  digress:  sup.  3.  de  Anima,  Tholosanus,  Eugu- 
Ibinus,  to  Soto,  Canas,  Thomas,  Peresius,  Dandinus,  Colerus,  to  that  elabo- 
rate  tract  in  Zanchius,  to  Tolet’s  Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius’  Twenty-two 
. Arguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  ot  the  soul.  Gampanella  lib.  de  Sensic 
rerum,  is  large  in  the  same  discourse,  Albertinus  the  Schoolman,  Jacob. 

' Nactantus,  tom.  2.  op.  handleth  it  in  four  questions,  Antony  Brunus,  A.onius 
Palearius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many  others.  This  reasonable  soul,  which 
. Austin  calls  a spiritual  substance  moving  itself,  is  defined  by  philosophers  to 
i be  “ the  first  substantial  act  of  a natural,  humane,  organical  body,  by  which  a 
! man  lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all  things,  and  with  elec- 
1 tion,”  Out  of  which  definition  we  may  gather,  that  this  rational  soul  includes 
t the  powers,  and  performs  the  duties  of  the  two  other,  which  are  contained  in 
3 it,  and  all  three  faculties  make  one  soul,  which  is  inorganical  of  itself,  although 
i it  be  in  all  parts,  and  incorporeal,  using  their  organs,  and  working  by  them, 
i It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  differing  in  office  only,  not  in  essence.  The 
X understanding,  which  is  the  rational  power  apprehending;  the  will,  which  is 
: the  rational  power  moving : to  which  two,  all  the  other  rational  powers  are 
t subject  and  reduced. 


Subsect.  X. — Of  the  Understanding. 

“ UxDERSTAXDiXG  is  a power  of  the  soul,  ^ by  which  we  perceive,  know, 

: remember,  and  judge  as  well  singulars,  as  universals,  having  certain  innate 
' notices  or  beginnings  of  arts,  a reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his 
own  doings,  and  examines  them.”  Out  of  this  definition  (besides  his  chief 
: office,  which  is  to  apprehend,  judge  all  that  he  performs,  without  the  help  of 
; any  instruments  or  organs)  three  differences  appear  betwixt  a man  and  a beast. 

. As  first,  the  sense  only  comprehends  singularities,  the  understanding  univer- 
' salities.  Secondl}'’,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions.  Thirdly,  brutes  cannot 
reflect  upon  themselves.  Bees  indeed  make  neat  and  curious  works,  and  many 
= other  creatures  besides;  but  when  they  have  done,  they  cannot  judge  of  them, 
i His  object  is  God,  Uns,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  understood : which 
successively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moving  the  understanding,  is 
( some  sensible  thing;  after  by  discoursing,  the  mind  finds  out  the  corporeal 
I substance,  and  from  thence  the  spiritual.  His  actions  (some  say)  are  appre" 
1 heusion,  composition,  division,  discoursing,  reasoning,  memory,  which  some 
i include  in  invention,  and  judgment.  The  common  divisions  are  of  the 
I understanding,  agent,  and  patient;  speculative,  and  practical;  in  habit,  or  in 
I act;  simple,  or  compound.  The  agent  is  that  whicli  is  called  the  wit  of  man, 

• acumen  or  subtilty,  sharpness  of  invention,  when  he  doth  invent  of  himself 


h Bonorum  liyes,  malonim  vcro  larras  et  lemures.  iSomo  say  at  three  days,  some  six  weclcs,  others 
« otherwise.  Melancthon. 
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without  a teacher,  or  learns  anew,  which  abstracts  those  intelligible  species 
from  the  phantasy,  and  transfers  them  to  the  passive  understanding,  ‘•'because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  which  was  not  first  in  the  sense.”  That 
which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the  sense,  this  agent  judgeth  of, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false ; and  being  so  judged  he  commits  it  to  the  passible 
to  be  kept.  The  agent  is  a doctor  or  teacher,  the  passive  a scholar;  and  his 
office  is  to  keep  and  further  judge  of  such  things  as  are  committed  to  his 
charge;  as  a bare  and  rased  table  at  first,  capable  of  all  forms  and  notions. 
Now  these  notions  are  two-fold,  actions  or  habits;  actions,  by  which  we  take 
notions  of,  and  perceive  things;  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions, 
which  we  may  use  when  we  will.  Some  reckon  uj)  eight  kinds  of  them,  sense, 
experience,  intelligence,  faith,  suspicion,  error,  opinion,  science;  to  which  are 
added  art,  prudeucy,  wisdom:  as  also  “synteresis,  clictamen  rationis,  con- 
science ; so  that  in  all  there  be  fourteen  species  of  the  understanding,  of  which 
some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last  mentioned ; the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine, 
learning,  and  use.  Plato  will  have  all  to  be  innate : Aristotle  reckons  up  but 
five  intellectual  habits;  two  practical,  as  prudency,  whose  end  is  to  practise; 
to  fabricate ; wisdom  to  comprehend  the  use  and  experiments  of  all  notions, 
and  habits  whatsoever.  Which  division  of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  considered  aright) 
is  all  one  with  the  precedent;  for  three  being  innate,  and  five  acquisite,  the 
rest  are  improper,  imperfect,  and  in  a more  strict  examination  excluded.  Of 
all  these  I should  more  amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit.  Three 
of  them  I will  only  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  my  following  discourse. 

Synteresis,  or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate  habit,  and  doth 
signify  “a  conversation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  and  Nature,  to 
know  good  or  evil.”  And  (as  our  divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  under- 
sts.nding  than  in  the  will.  This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a practical 
s^dlogism.  The  dictamen  rationis  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do  good 
or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogism.  The  conscience  is  that  which 
approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or  condemning  our  actions,  and  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  syllogism : as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Regulus  the  Roman, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  sufiered  to  go  to  Rome,  on  that 
condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so  much  for  his  ransom.  The 
synteresis  proposeth  the  question;  his  word,  oath,  promise,  is  to  be  religiously 
kept,  although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature.  ““Do  not  that 
to  another  which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thyself.”  Dictamen  applies 
it  to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the  like:  Regulus,  thou  wouldst  not  another 
man  should  falsify  his  oath,  or  break  promise  with  thee : conscience  concludes, 
therefore,  Regulus,  thou  dost  well  to  perform  thy  promise,  and  oughtest  to 
keep  thine  oath.  More  of  this  in  Religious  Melancholy. 


Subsect.  XI. — Of  tlm  Will. 

Will  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soul,  ““which  covets  or  avoids  such 
things  as  have  been  before  judged  and  apprehended  by  the  understanding.” 
If  good,  it  approves ; if  evil,  it  abhors  it : so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or 
evil.  Aristotle  calls  this  our  rational  appetite;  for  as,  in  the  sensitive,  we  are 
moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  inled  and  directed  by  sense;  so  in  this 
we  are  carried  by  reason.  Besides,  the  sensitive  appetite  hath  a particular 
object,  good  or  bad;  this  an  universal,  immaterial:  that  respects  only  things 
delectable  and  pleasant ; this  honest.  Again,  they  differ  in  liberty.  The 

• Nihr.  In  Intellcetu,  qnod  non  prius  fuerat  in  sensn.  Velcurlo.  »>  The  pure  part  of  the  conscience. 

■ Ouod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alteri  ne  feceris.  olios  ab  intellectn  monstratas  recipi^  vel  rejicit;  approbat, 

vcl  imp'.obat,  I’liilip.  ignotl  nulla  cupldo. 
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^sensual  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it  be  a convenient  good,  cannot  but  desire 
it;  if  evil,  avoid  it:  but  this  is  free  in  bis  essence,  ^‘‘much  now  depraved, 
■ obscured,  and  fallen  from  his  first  perfection;  yet  in  some  of  his  operations 
; still  free,”  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose  whether  it  will 
;!:lo  or  not  do,  steal  or  not  steal.  Otherwise,  in  vain  were  laws,  deliberations, 
i3xhortations,  counsels,  precepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats  and  punishments : 
Rind  God  should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  in  "^spiritual  things  we  will  no  good, 
lorone  to  evil  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and  led  by  the  Spirit),  we  are  egged  on 
L jy  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is  ara^ta,  a confusion  in  our  powers, 

• '‘our  whole  will  is  averse  from  God  and  his  law,”  not  in  natural  things  only, 
r>:is  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we  are  led  headlong  by  our  temperature 
land  inordinate  appetite, 

»“Nec  nos  obniti  contra,  nec  tenders  tantura 
Sufficiinus, ” 

v.ve  cannot  resist,  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our  heart  evil,  the  seat  of 
our  affections  captivates  and  enforceth  our  will.  So  that  in  voluntary  things 
‘ we  are  averse  from  God  and  goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  * ignorance  worse, 
i oy  art,  discipline,  custom,  we  get  many  bad  habits : suffering  them  to  domi- 
' .leer  and  tyrannize  over  us ; and  the  devil  is  still  ready  at  hand  with  his  evil 
I : suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved  will  to  some  ill-disposed  action,  to  precipi- 
j [oate  us  to  destruction,  except  our  will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised  again  with 
: !ome  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the  spirit,  which  many  times  restrain, 

, jiuder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the  full  career  of  our  dissolute  courses. 
'^0  David  corrected  himself,  when  he  had  Saul  at  a vantage.  ' Revenge  and 
malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side;  but  hone.sty,  religion, 
tiear  of  God,  withheld  him  on  the  other. 

The  actions  of  the  will  are  velle  and  nolle,  to  will  and  nill:  which  two  words 
comprehend  all,  and  they  are  good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are  directed, 
;mid  some  of  them  freely  performed  by  himself;  although  the  Stoics  absolutely 
deny  it,  and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny,  imposing  a fatal 
necessity  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist ; yet  we  say  that  our  will  is  free 
11  respect  of  us,  and  things  contingent,  howsoever  in  respect  of  God’s  deter- 
minate counsel,  they  are  inevitable  and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the 
will  are  performed  by  the  inferior  powers,  which  obey  him,  as  the  sensitive 

• ind  moving  apjietite;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go  hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch 
i book,  to  speak  fair  or  foul:  but  this  appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us, 

i*  i ind  will  not  be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It  was 
dis  I said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason,  and  there  was  an  excellent  consent 
aid  harmony  between  them,  but  that  is  now  dissolved,  they  often  jar,  reason  is 
iverbovne  by  passion:  Fertur  equis  auriga,  nec  audit  currus  habenas,  as  so 
nany  wild  horses  run  away  with  a chariot,  and  will  not  be  curbed.  We  know 
nany  times  what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it,  as'  she  said, 

““  Traiiit  invitum  nova  vis,  aliudqne  cupido, 

Mens  aliud  suadet, ” 

Lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another,  there  is  a new  reluctancy  in  men. 
•*Odi,  nec  -possum,  cupiens,  non  esse  quod  odi.  We  cannot  resist,  but  as 
Phaedra  confessed  to  her  nurse,  quce  loqueris,  vera  sunt,  sed  furor  suggerit 
^equi  pejora:  she  said  well  and  true,  she  did  acknowledge  it,  but  headstrong 
passion  and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  opposite.  So  David  knew  the 
althiness  of  his  fact,  what  a loathsome,  foul,  crying  sin  adultery  was,  yet 

led  nc^hf  plerumquo  fer®,  etsi  libera  sit  ilia  in  essentia  sua.  q In  clvilibus  libera, 

‘ mTti.nl  Osiander.  r i „ta  voluntas  aversa  li  Deo.  Oinnis  homo  mendax.  • Virg. 

)onls  studies  non  against  them,  nor  only  to  make  way  ” i Vel  propter  ignorantiam,  quod 

•Seiieca  lli  mstiucta  mens  ut  dobuit,  aut  divinis  prteceptis  exculta.  «Med.  Ovid.  ♦ Ovid. 
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iiotwitlistandiiig,  he  would  commit  murder,  aud  take  away  another  man’s 
wife,  enforced  against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by  will  at  all;  for 
*‘who  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature P’  These  other  may,  but  are  not:  and 
thence  come  all  those  headstrong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind ; 
and  many  times  vicious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases;  because  we  give  so 
much  way  to  our  appetite,  and  follow  our  inclination,  like  so  many  beasts. 
The  principal  habits  are  two  in  number,  virtue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  defi- 
nitions, descriptions,  differences,  and  kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the  ethics, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy. 


MEMB.  III. 

Subsect.  I. — Definition  of  Melancholy,  ISfaTne,  Difference, 

Having  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  as  a preparative 
to  the  rest;  I may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most 
men’s  capacity;  and  after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this 
melancholy  is,  show  his  name  and  differences.  The  name  is  imposed  from  the 
matter,  and  disease  denominated  from  the  material  cause : as  Bruel  observes, 
Ui'ha.yxa^ia.  quasi  Ui\ai\a  from  black  choler.  • And  whether  it  be  a cause  or 
an  effect,  a disease  or  symptom,  let  Donatus  Altomarus  and  Salvianus  de- 
cide; I will  not  contend  about  it.  It  hath  several  descriptions,  notations, 
and  definitions.  ^Fracastorius,  in  his  second  book  of  intellect,  calls  those 
melancholy,  “whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour  of  black  choler 
hath  so  misaffected,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most  things, 
or  in  all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of  the  under- 
standing.” ‘‘Melanelius  out  of  Galen,  Buffus,  yEtius,  describe  it  to  be  “a  bad 
and  peevish  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts:”  Galen,  “a 
privation  or  infection  of  the  midflle  cell  of  the  head,”  &c.  defining  it  from  the 
part  affected,  which  “Hercules  de  Saxonia  approves,  lib.  1.  cajj.  16.  calling 
it  “a  depravation  of  the  principal  function :”  Fuschius,  lib.  l.cap.  23.  Arnoldus 
Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  Guianerius,  and  others:  “By  reason  of  black  choler,” 
Paulus  adds.  Haly abbas  simply  calls  it  a “ commotion  of  the  mind.”  Are- 
tseus,  “'’a  perpetual  anguish  of  the  soul,  fastened  on  one  thing,  without  an 
ague ;”  which  definition  of  his,  Mercurialis  de  affect,  cap.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  taxeth : ; 

but  .^lianus  Montaltus  defends,  lib.  de  morb.  cap.  1.  de  Melan.  for  suflicient  ; 
and  good.  The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  “ a kind  of  dotage  without  a 
fever,  having  for  his  ordinary  companions,  fear  and  sadness,  without  any  | 
apparent  occasion.  So  doth  Laurentius,  cap.  4.  Piso,  lib.  1.  cap.  43.  Donatus 
Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art.  wecZic.  Jacchinus,  in  com.  in  lib.  9.  Bliasis  ad  Almansor,  ; 
cap.  15.  Valesius  exerc.  17.  Fuschius,  instiiut.  3.  sec.  1.  c.  Tl.  c&c.,  which  ^ !• 
common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  “Hercules  de  Saxonia  will  . ? 
not  allow  of,  nor  David  Crucius,  Theat.  morb.  Ilerm.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  he  holds  it 
insufficient : “as  ^rather  showing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is:”  as  omitting  < 
the  specific  difference,  the  phantasy  aud  brain  : but  I descend  to  particulars.  r 
The  summum  genus  is  “ dotage,  or  anguish  of  the  mind,”  saith  Aretaeus;  “ of 
the  principal  parts,”  Hercules  de  Saxonia  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp 
aud  palsy,  and  such  diseases  as  belong  to  the  outward  sense  and  motions 

y Melanchollcos  vocaiims,  qtios  exuberantia  vel  pravitaa  Melancholise  ita  male  habct,  nt  Inde  insaniant  b 
vel  in  omnibus,  vel  in  pluribus  iisque  manifestis  sive  ad  rectam  rationem,  voluntatem  pertinent,  vel  elec*  « 
tionem,  vel  intellectQs  operationes.  ^Pesslmum  etpertinacissimura  inorbum  qui  homines  in  brutadege» 
iierare  cogit.  » Panth.  med.  Angor  animi  in  una  contentione  detlxus,  absque  febro.  «Cap.  16. 1.  !• 
d Poium  definitio  morbus  quid  non  sit  potius  quam  quid  sit,  explicat. 
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depraved]  * to  distinguish  it  from  folly  and  madness  (which  Montaltus  makes 
mgor  animi,  to  separate)  in  which  those  functions  are  not  depraved,  but  rather 
.bolished ; [without  an  ague]  is  added  by  all,  to  separate  it  from  phrensy,  and 
hut  melancholy  which  is  in  a pestilent  fever.  (Fear  and  sorrow)  make  it 
1 .iffer  from  madness:  [without  a cause]  is  lastly  inserted,  to  specify  it  from  all 
other  ordinary  passions  of  [fear  and  sorrow].  We  properly  call  that  dotage, 
5S  ® Laurenfcius  interprets  it,  “ when  some  one  principal  faculty  of  the  mind, 
.'S  imagination,  or  reason,  is  corrupted,  as  all  melancholy  persons  have.”  It  is 
k ■ ithout  a fever,  because  the  humour  is  most  part  cold  and  dry,  contrary  to 
irutrefaction.  Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and  inseparable  com- 
i;ianions  of  most  melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her.  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  de  posihumo 
y.e  Melancholia,  cap.  2.  well  excepts;  for  to  some  it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to 
uach  as  laugh  most  part;  some  are  bold  again,  and  tree  from  all  manner  of 
sear  and  grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared. 


Subsect.  IT. — Of  the  Part  affected.  Affection.  Parties  affected. 

Some  difference  I find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal  part  affected 
1 1 this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain,  or  heart,  or  some  other  member.  Most 
rre  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  brain  : for  being  a kind  of  dotage,  it  cannot  other- 
i ise  be  but  that  the  brain  must  be  affected,  as  a similar  part,  be  it  by  * con- 
;imt  or  essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  in  them,  for  then  it 
: ould  be  an  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,  as  ^Laurentius  well  observes,  but  in  a cold, 
;^iy  distemperature  of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and  become  too 
■bid,  or  too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  madmen,  and  such  as  are  inclined  to  it : 
l ud  this  ® Hippocrates  confirms,  Galen,  the  Arabians,  and  most  of  our  new 
-riters.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a consultation  of  his,  quoted  by  **  Hildesheim) 
■nd  five  others  there  cited  are  of  the  contrary  part;  because  fear  and  sorrow, 
I'hich  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objection  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  ' Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is  affected  (as 
\ Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity,  and  so  is  the  mid- 
iblf  and  many  other  parts.  They  do  compati,  and  have  a fellow  feeling  by 
tie  law  of  nature:  but  forasmuch  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent 
nagination,  with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those 
: rincipal  parts,  the  brain  must  needs  primarily  be  misaffected,  as  the  seat  of 
jason  ; and  then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  affection.  ^Cappivaccius  and  Mercu- 
calis  have  copiously  discussed  this  question,  and  both  conclude  the  subject  is 
le  inner  brain,  and  from  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  heart  and  other 
iiferior  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much  troubled,  especially  when  it 
!■  imes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  stomach,  or  myrach,  as  the 
! Li’abians  term  it,  whole  body,  liver,  or  “ spleen,  which  are  seldom  free,  pylo- 
ns, meseraic  veins,  &c.  For  our  body  is  like  a clock,  if  one  wheel  be  amiss, 

: 11  the  rest  are  disordered ; the  whole  fabric  suffers : with  such  admirable 
rt  and  harmony  is  a man  composed,  such  excellent  proportion,  as  Ludovicus 
'^ives  in  his  Fable  of  Man  hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  "affection,  whether  it  be  imagination 
r reason  alone,  or  both,  Hercules  de  Saxonia  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  Hlltius, 
nd  Altomarus,  that  the  sole  fault  is  in  ° imagination.  Bruel  is  of  the  same 

V'  fatuitate,  tolluntnr  In  mania,  depravantur  solum  in  melancholia. 
Can.  4.  de  mpl  « Cap.  4.  de  mcl.  * Per  consensum  sive  per  essentiain. 

ffecta  cerebrum  sive  Spicel.  de  melancholia.  i Cap.  3.  de  mel.  pars 

tabilitur.  k r iv,  cerebrum  contingat,  et  procerum  auctoritate  et  ratione 

nm  dorsal!  snina.  k/o  i V ratione  unh  attlcitur,  acceptum  transversum  ac  stomachus 

ffuglt  lien  Subjectum  est  cerebrum  interius.  - Rard  quisquam  tumorem 

A non  ciS  A n«cmeS?a  to.  h?o“,“ 
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niiiid  : Montaltna  in  his  2 cap.  of  Melancholy  confutes  this  t-enet  of  theins,  aivl 
illustrates  the  contrary  by  many  examples;  as  of  him  that  thought  hiimselfa 
shell-fish,  of  a nun,  and  of  a desperate  monk  that  would  not  be  persuaded  but 
that  he  was  damned ; reason  was  in  fault  as  well  as  imagination,  which  did 
not  correct  this  error:  they  make  away  themselves  oftentimes,  and  suppo.se 
many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things.  Why  doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy, 
settle  and  persuade,  if  she  be  free?  ^ Avicenna  therefore  holds  both  corrupt, 
to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same  is  maintained  by  Areteus, 
' Gorgonius,  Guianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  controversy,  no  man  doubts  of 
imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  inisafiTected  here;  for  the  other,  I deter- 
mine with  ® Albertinus  Bottonus,  a doctor  of  Padua,  that  it  is  first  in  “ ima- 
gination, and  afterwards  in  reason ; if  the  disease  be  inveterate,  or  as  it  is 
more  or  less  of  continuance;  but  by  accident,”  as  * Here,  de  Saxonia  adds; 
“ faith,  opinion,  discourse,  ratiocination,  are  all  accidentally  depraved  by  the 
default  of  imagination.” 

Parties  qffectedf\  To  the  part  affected,  I may  here  add  the  parties,  which 
shall  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere,  now  only  signified.  Such  as 
have  the  moon,  Saturn,  Mercury  misaflfected  in  their  geniture.s,  such  as  live 
in  over  cold,  or  over  hot  climes:  such  as  are  born  of  melancholy  parents;  as 
offend  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  are  black,  or  of  a high  sanguine  com- 
plexion, * that  have  little  heads,  that  have  a hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver 
and  cold  stomach,  have  been  long  sick : such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great 
students,  given  to  much  contemplation,  lead  a life  out  of  action,  are  mo.st  sub- 
ject to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both, -but  men  more  often;  yet  “ women  mis- 
afiected  are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  troubled.  Of  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  autumn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times : old  age,  from  which 
natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  inseparable  accident;  but  this  artificial  malady 
is  more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of  a ^ middle  age.  Some  assign  40  years, 
Gariopontus  30.  Jubertus  excepts  neither  young  nor  old  from  this  adven- 
titious. Daniel  Sennertus  involves  all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  experience, 
^ in  omnibus  omnino  corporihus  cujuscunque  constitutionis  dominatur.  .^tins 
and  Aretius  t ascribe  into  the  number  “not  only  "‘discontented,  passionate,  and 
miserable  persons,  swarthy,  black;  but  such  as  are  most  merry  and  pleasant, 
scoffers,  and  high  coloured.”  “ Generally,”  saith  Phasis,  * “ the  finest  wits  and 
most  generous  spirits,  are  before  other  obnoxious  to  it;”  I cannot  except  any 
complexion,  any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  fools  and  Stoics,  which,  accord- 
ing to  ® Synesius,  are  never  troubled  with  any  manner  of  passion,  but  as 
Anacreon's  cicada^  sine  sanguine  et  dolore;  similes  fere  diis  sunt.  Erasmus 
vindicates  fools  from  this  melancholy  catalogue,  because  they  have  most  part 
moist  brains  and  light  hearts;  ^ they  are  free  from  ambition,  envy,  shame  and 
fear;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  conscience,  nor  macerated  with  cares,  to 
which  our  whole  life  is  most  subject. 

Subsect.  III. — Of  the  Matter  of  Melancholy. 

Of  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  betwixt  Avicen  and 
Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  ® Cardan’s  Contradictions,  ^ Valesius’  Controversie.s, 

P Lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  8.  Q Lib.  3.  cap.  5.  ^Lib.  Med.  cap.  19.  part.  2.  Trac.  15,  cap.  2. 

• Hildcsheim  spied.  2 de  Melaiic.  fol.  207,  et  fol.  127.  Quandoque  etiam  rutionalis  si  affectus  invetcratus 

sit.  * Lib.  posthumo  de  Aldanc.  edit.  1620  deprivatur  fldes,  discursus,  opinio,  &c.,  per  vitium  Iinagiua- 
tionis,  ex  Accident!.  ‘ Qui  parvuni  caput  habent,  insensati  pleriqne  sunt.  Arist.  in  physiognoinia. 

« Areteus,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  * Qui  prope  statum  sunt.  Aret.  Mediis  convenit  cetatibus,  Piso.  >'  De  quartano. 

* Primus  ad  Melaiicholiam  non  tarn  mcestus  sed  et  hilares,  Jncosi,  cachinnantes,  irrlsores,  et,  qui  plerumqua 

prsrubri  sunt.  t Bib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  11.  » Qui  sunt  subtilis  ingenii,  et  niulta;  persplcacitatis  de  facill 

incidunt  In  Melancholiam,  lib.  1.  cent.  Tract.  9.  Nunquam  sanitate  mentis  e.xcidit  ant  dolore  capitur. 

Erasm.  ® In  laud,  calvit.  ‘'Vacant  conscientioe  carnlflcina,  nec  pudeflunt,  nec  verentur,  nec  dilacc- 
rantur  millibua  curarum,  quibus  tota  vita  obuoxia  est.  • Lib.  1.  tract.  3.  contradic.  18.  ^ Lib.  1.  cont.21» 
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Matter  of  Melancholy. 


]\Iontanus,  Prosper  Calenus,  Cappivaccius,  ^ Briglit,  ^ Ficinus,  that  have 
' written  either  whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  treatises  of 
this  subject.  What  this  humour  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds,  how  it  is  engen- 
dered in  the  body,  neither  Galen,  nor  any  old  writer,  hath  sufficiently  dis- 
; cussed,  as  Jacchinus  thinks:  the  bTeoterics  cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his 
; Consultations,  holds  melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial:  and  so  doth 
t . Arculanus : the  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours  before  mentioned,  and 
t 1 natural.  The  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisite,  redundant,  unnatural, 

I artificial;  which  * Hercules  de  Saxonia  will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone, 
j and  to  proceed  from  a “hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  distem perature,  which,  without 
I 1 matter,  alter  the  brain  and  functions  of  it.  Paracelsus  w'holly  rejects  and 

(.derides  this  division  of  four  humours  and  complexions,  but  our  Galenists 
; generally  approve  of  it,  subscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus. 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simj)le  or  mixed ; offending  in  quantity  or 
. quality,  varying  according  to  his  place,  where  it  settleth,  as  brain,  spleen, 

• ! ' meseraic  veins,  heart,  womb,  and  stomach;  or  differing  according  to  the  mix- 
■ ture  of  those  natural  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural  adust 
, humours,  as  they  are  diversely  tempered  and  mingled.  If  natural  melancholy 
- . abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cold  and  dry,  “ so  that  it  be  more  than  the 
Ibody  is  well  able  to  bear,  it  must  needs  be  distempered,”  saith  Faventius, 

•j  ‘“and  diseased;”  and  so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether  it  arise  from 
i 'that  other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from  blood,  produceth  the  like  effects, 
i ;and  is,  as  Montaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adustion  of  humours,  most  part 
ihot  and  dry.  Some  difference  I find,  whether  this  melancholy  matter  may  be 

!!  I engendered  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour  and  temper  of  it.  Galen 
I holds  it  may  be  engendered  of  three  alone,  excluding  phlegm,  or  pituita,  whose 
I true  assertion  ‘Valesius  and  Menardus  stiffly  maintain,  and  so  doth  “Fuschius, 
B' Montaltus,  “Montanus.  How  (say  they)  can  white  become  black?  But  Her- 
I cules  de  Saxonia,  lib.  post,  de  mela.  c.  8,  and  ° Cardan  are  of  the  opposite  part 
; (it  may  be  engendered  of  phlegm,  etsi  rard  contingat,  though  it  seldom  come 
. to  pass),  so  is  PGuianerius  and  Laurentius,  c.  1.  with  Melanct.  in  his  Book  de 

IAnima,  and  Chap,  of  Humours;  he  calls  it  Asininam,  dull,  swinish  melan- 
• choly,  and  saith  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  it:  so  is  ‘^Wecker.  From 
melancholy  adust  ariseth  one  kind;  from  choler  another,  which  is  most  brutish ; 

1 another  from  phlegm,  which  is  dull ; and  the  last  from  blood,  which  is  best. 
Of  these  some  are  cold  and  dry,  others  hot  and  dry,  ‘'varying  according  to 
their  mixtures,  as  they  are  intended,  and  remitted.  And  indeed  as  Rodericus 
;ia  Foils,  cons.  12.  1.  determines,  ichors,  and  those  serous  matters  being  thick- 
I ened  become  phlegm,  and  phlegm  degenerates  into  choler,  choler  adust  becomes 
i-ceiniginosa  melancholia,  as  vinegar  out  of  purest  wine  putrefied  or  by  exhalation 
cof  purer  spirits  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sour  and  sharp;  and  from  the  sharp- 

iness  of  this  humour  proceeds  much  waking,  troublesome  thoughts  and  dreams, 
<kc.,  so  that  I conclude  as  before.  If  the  humour  be  cold,  it  is,  saith  ®Faven- 
tinus,  “a  cause  of  dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symptoms:  if  hot,  they  are 
rash,  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it.”  If  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits 
are  hot;  much  madness  follows,  with  violent  actions : if  cold,  fatuity  and  sot- 
tishness,‘Cappivaccius.  “ “ The  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  likewise  according 


K Bright,  ca.  16.  i^Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  de  sanit.  tuenda.  'Quisve  aut  qnalis  sit  humor,  aut  quce  istiua 
Oiltcrcnti«  et  quoraodo  gignantur  in  corpora,  scrutandum,  hdc  euiin  re  multi  veterum  luboraverunt,  neo 
fa  tt  ph  *^*1**^"^®  Oaleno  sententiam  ob  loquendi  varietatem.  Leon.  Jacch.  coin,  in  9.  Khasis  cap.  16.  cap.  16. 
m J.  unasis.  * Lib.  posthum.  de  Melan.  edit.  Venetiis  1620.  cap.  7 et  8.  Ab  intemperio  calida,  humida, 
_ Secundum  mairis  aut  minus  si  in  cornore  fuerit.  ad  intemueriem  nlusniiam  cornns  saliiliriiHi* 


* magis  aut  minus  si  in  corpore  fuerit,  ad  intemperiem  plusquain  corpus  salubritei* 

lerre  poiertt : hide  corpus  inorbosum  ettitur.  *Lib.  1.  controvcrs.  cap.  21.  Lib.  1.  sect.  A. 

fl  M “Lib.  2. contradic.  cap.  11.  pDo  feb.  tract,  ditf.  2.  cap.  1.  non  est  negandiun 

"'^®'**ncholicos.  <i  In  Syntax.  » Varie  aduritur,  et  iniscetur,  undo  variaa  amentium  species, 
i Cirri'^'" -n  I 1 * <^^usa,  furoris  calidus,  <fcc.  ‘Lib.  1.  cap.  10.  do  alfect.  cap. 

..Mgrescit  lUc  humor,  aliquaudo  supercalefactus,  aliquaudo  superfrigcfactus,  ca.  7. 
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to  the  mixture,  ho  it  hot  or  cold;  ’tis sometimes  black,  sometimes  not,  Alto- 
marus.  The  same 'Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen;  and  Ilippocrates  in  his 
Book  of  Melancholy  (if  at  least  it  be  his),  giving  instance  in  a burning  coal, 
“which  when  it  is  hot,  shines;  when  it  is  cold,  looks  black;  and  so  doth  the 
humour.”  This  diversity  of  melancholy  matter  produceth  diversity  of  effects. 
If  it  be  within  the  ^body,  and  not  putrefied,  it  causeth  black  jaundice;  if  putre- 
fied, a quartan  ague ; if  it  break  out  to  the  skin,  le^irosy ; if  to  j)arts,  several 
maladies,  as  scurvy,  &c.  If  it  trouble  the  mind;  as  it  is  diversely  mixed,  it 
produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  and  dotage : of  which  in  their  place. 


Subsect.  IV. — Of  the  species  or  hinds  of  Melancholy. 

When  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it  otherwise  be,  but 
that  the  species  should  be  divers  and  confused?  Many  new  and  old  writers 
have  spoken  confusedly  of  it,  confounding  melancholy  and  madness,  as  *Heur- 
nius,  Guianerius,  Gordonius,  Salustius,  Salvianus,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savana- 
rola,  that  will  have  madness  no  other  than  melancholy  in  extent,  differing  (as 
I have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make  two  distinct  species,  as  Ruffus  Ephesius, 
an  old  writer,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Aretoeus,  “ Aurelianus,  '^Paulus  -^gi- 
neta : others  acknowledge  a multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave  them  indefinite,  as 
-^tius  in  his  Tetrabiblos,  “Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract,  ^.cap.  18.  Arcu- 
lanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Basis,  Montanus,  med.part.  1.  ‘“^If  natural  melancholy 

be  adust,  it  maketh  one  kind;  if  blood,  another;  if  choler,  a third,  differing 
from  the  first;  and  so  many  several  opinions  there  are  about  the  kinds,  as 
there  be  men  themselves.”  * Hercules  de  Saxonia  sets  down  two  kinds, 

“ material  and  immaterial ; one  from  spirits  alone,  the  other  from  humours  and 
spirits.”  Savanarola,  Rub.  11.  Tract.  6.  cap>.  1.  d^  cegritud.  capitis,  will  have 
the  kinds  to  be  infinite;  one  from  the  myrach,  called  rayrachialis  of  the 
Arabians;  another  stomachalis,  from  the  stomach;  another  from  the  liver, 
heart,  womb,  hemrods : one  beginning,  another  consummate.”  Melancthon 

seconds  him,  ^ “as  the  humour  is  diversely  adust  and  mixed,  so  are  the  species 
divers;”  but  what  these  men  speak  of  species  I think  ought  to  be  understood 
of  symptoms,  and  so  doth  ^Arculanus  interpret  himself:  infinite  species,  id 
est,  symptoms;  and  in  that  sense,  as  Jo.  Gorrheus  acknowledgeth  in  his  medi- 
cinal definitions,  the  species  are  infinite,  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three 
kinds  by  reason  of  their  seat ; head,  body,  and  hypochon dries.  This  threefold 
division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy  (if  it  be  his, 
which  some  suspect),  by  Galen,  lib.  3.  de  loc.  affectis,  cap.  6.,  by  Alexander,  lib, 
1.  cap.  16.,  Basis,  lib.  1.  Continent.  Tract.  9.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.,  Avicenna,  and 
most  of  our  new  writers.  Th.  Erastus  makes  two  kinds ; one  perpetual,  which 
is  head  melancholy ; the  other  interrupt,  which  comes  and  goes  by  tits,  which 
he  subdivides  into  the  other  two  kinds,  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass. 
Some  again  make  four  or  five  kinds,  with  Bodericus  a Castro,  de  morbis  malier. 
lib.  2.  cap.  3.,  and  Lod.  Mercatus,  who,  in  his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect, 
cap.  4.,  will  have  that  melancholy  of  nuns,  widows,  and  more  ancient  maids, 
to  be  a peculiar  species  of  melancholy  differing  from  the  rest : some  will  reduce 
enthusiasts,  extatical  and  demoniacal  persons  to  this  rank,  adding  love 
melancholy  to  the  first,  and  lycanthropia.  The  most  received  division  is  into 

X Humor  hie  niger  alitiuando  prseter  moclum  calefactus,  et  alias  refrigeratus  evaclit:  nam  recentibus 
cavbonibus  ei  quid  simile  accidit,  qui  durante  flamma  pellucidissime  caudent,  eii  extincta  prorsus  nigres-  ■ 
cunt.  Hippocrates,  x Guianerius,  diif.  2.  cap.  7.  * Non  est  mania,  nisi  extensa  melancholia.^  »Cap.  6. 

lib.  1.  ‘<2.  Ser.  2.  cap.  9.  Morbus  hie  est  oinnifarius.  « Species  indciinitie  sunt.  iSiaduratuf 

naturalis  melancliolia,  aiia  lit  species,  si  sanguis  aiia,  si  flavabilis  alia,  diversa  h priinis : maxima  est  inter 
has  diiferentia,  et  tot  Doctorum  sententioe,  quot  ipsi  numero  sunt.  ♦ Tract,  de  me),  cap.  7.  ® Qumdain 

Incipiens  quaidarn  consummata.  f (Jap.  de  humor,  lib.  de  anima.  varie  aduritur  et  miscetur  ipsa  melan* 
cholia,  unde  variae  ameutium  species.  *Cap.  16.  in  9.  liasis.  Laurentius,  cap,  4.  de  mel. 
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three  kinds.  Tlie  first  proceeds  from  the  sole  fault  of  the  brain,  and  is  called 
head  melancholy;  the  second  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  whole' body, 
when  the  whole  temperature  is  melancholy : the  third  ariseth  from  the  bowels, 
liver,  spleen,  or  membrane,  called  mesenterium,  named  hypochondriacal  or 
windy  melancholy,  which  ‘Laurentius  subdivides  into  three  parts,  from  those 
three  members,  hepatic,  splenetic,  meseraic.  Love  melancholy,  which  Avicenna 
calls  Ilisha:  and  Lycantliropia,  which  he  calls  cucubuthe,  are  commonly 
included  in  head  melancholy;  but  of  this  last,  which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calls 
arnoreus,  and  most  knight  melancholy,  with  that  of  religious  melancholy,  vir- 
yinum  et  vicluai'um,  maintained  by  Rod,  a Castro  and  Ivlercatus,  and  the  other 
kinds  of  love  melancholy,  I will  speak  of  apart  by  themselves  in  my  third  par- 
itition.  The  three  precedent  species  are  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse, 
'which  I will  anatomize  and  treat  of  through  all  their  causes,  symptoms,  cures, 
together  and  apart;  that  every  man  that  is  in  any  measure  affected  with  this 
- malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself,  and  apply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a hard  matter,  I confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  species  one  from  the 
• other,  to  express  their  several  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  being  that  they  are  so 
> often  confounded  amongst  themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they  can 
s scarce  be  discerned  by  the  most  accurate  physicians ; and  so  often  intermixed 
-•with  other  diseases  that  the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged.  Montaiius 
.'consil.  20,  names  a patient  that  had  this  disease  of  melancholy  and  caninus 
r.appetitus  both  together;  and  consil.  23,  with  vertigo,  ^Julius  Csesar  Claudi- 
inus,  with  stone,  gout,  jaundice.  Trincavellius  with  an  ague,  jaundice,  caninus 
: appetitus,  &c.  “ Paulus  Regoline,  a great  doctor  in  his  time,  consulted  in  this 

cease,  was  so  confounded  with  a confusion  of  symptoms,  that  he  knew  not  to 
vwhat  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it.  “ Trincavellius,  Fallopius,  and  Fraiican- 
i zanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three  conferred  with  about  one  party,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  three  different  opinions.  And  in  another  place,  Trincavellius 
being  demanded  what  he  thought  of  a melancholy  young  man  to  whom  he  was 
sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew 
not  to  what  kind  to  reduce  it.  In  his  seventeenth  consultation  there  is  the  like 
i disagreement  about  a melancholy  monk.  Those  symptoms,  which  others 
ascribe  to  misaffected  parts  and  humours,  Here,  de  Saxonia  attributes  wholly 
to  distempered  spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I have  said.  Sometimes  they 
cannot  well  discern  this  disease  from  others.  In  Reinerus  Solinander’s  coun- 
sels, {Sect,  consil.  5.)  he  and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patient’s  disease 
was  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma,  and 
.nothing  else.  “Solinander  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the  melancholy 
Duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what  species  it  was,  or  agree 
i amongst  themselves.  The  species  are  so  confounded,  as  in  Csesar  Claudinus  his 
lorty-fourth  consultation  for  a Polonian  Count,  in  his  judgment  he  laboured 
of  head  melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  temperature  both 
at  once.  I could  give  instance  of  some  that  have  had  all  three  kinds  semel  et 
nmul,  and  some  successively.  So  that  I conclude  of  our  melancholy  specie.s, 
as  t many  politicians  do  of  their  pure  forms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies, 

I anstocracies,  democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation,  but  in  practice 
■•"  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixed,  (so  Polybius  informeth  us)  as  the 
. Lacedemonian,  the  Ptoraan  of  old,  German  now,  and  many  others.  What 
physicians  say  of  distinct  species  in  their  books  it  much  matters  not,  since  that 
ill  their  patients’  bodies  they  are  commonly  mixed.  In  such  obscurity,  there- 
lore,  variety  and  confused  mixture  of  symptoms,  causes,  how  difficult  a thing  is 


« Cap.  13.  1 480.  et  116.  consult,  consil.  12.  ">  ITildeshelm,  spicil.  2.  fol.  166.  " Trincavellius 

om.  i.  consil.  15.  et  16.  Cap.  13.  tract,  posth.  de  melan.  °(iuarion.  cons.  med.  2.  r Laboruv  it 

, + Machiavel,  &c.  Smitlms  dc  rep.  Angl.  cap.  8.  lib.  1.  Buscoldus 

Lscur.  pout,  d.scurs.  a.  cap.  7.  Arist.  1.  3.  polit.  cap.  ult.  Kcckcrm.  alii,  &c.  J Lib.  6. 
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it  to  treat  of  several  kinds  apart ; to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among 
so  many  casualties,  distractions,  when  seldom  two  men  shall  be  like  affectctl 
p&)'  cminia  'i  ’Tis  hard,  I confess,  yet  nevertheless  I will  adventure  through 
the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and,  led  by  the  clue  or  thread  of  the  best 
writers,  extricate  myself  out  of  a labyrinth  of  doubts  and  errors,  and  so  pro* 
ceed  to  the  causes. 


SECT.  II.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I, — Causes  of  Melancholy.  God  a cause. 

“ It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  eures,  or  think  of  remedies,  until  such  time  as  we 
have  considered  of  the  eauses,”  so  Galen  prescribes  Glauco : and  the  com- 
mon experience  of  others  confirms  that  those  cures  must  be  imperfect,  lame, 
and  to  no  purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as  Pros- 
per Calenius  well  observes  in  his  tract  de  atrd  bile  to  Cardinal  Csesius.  Inso- 
much that  ® ‘‘Eernelius  puts  a kind  of  necessity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes, 
and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of  disease.” 
Empirics  may  ease,  and  sometimes  help,  but  not  thoroughly  root  out;  suhlatd 
causa  tollitur  effectus^  as  the  saying  is,  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the  effect  is 
likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a most  difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cern these  causes  whence  they  are,  and  in  such  ‘ variety  to  say  what  the  begin- 
ning was.  “ He  is  happy  that  can  perform  it  aright.  I will  adventure  to 
guess  as  near  as  I can,  and  rip  them  all  up,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  general 
and  particular,  to  every  species,  that  so  they  may  the  better  be  descried. 

General  causes,  are  either  supernatural,  or  natural.  “ Supernatural  are 
fl'om  God  and  his  angels,  or  by  God’s  permission  from  the  devil”  and  his 
ministers.  That  God  himself  is  a cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and 
satisfaction  of  his  justice,  many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures 
make  evident  unto  us,  Ps.  evii.  17.  “ Foolish  men  are  plagued  for  their 
offence,  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness.”  Gehazi  was  strucken  \yith 
leprosy,  2 Beg.  v.  27.  Jehoram  with  dysentery  and  fiux,  and  great  diseases 
of  the  bowels,  2 Chron.  xxi.  15.  David  plagued  for  numbering  his  people, 

1 Par.  21.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this  disease  is  pecu- 
liarly specified.  Psalm  cxxvii.  12.  “ He  brought  down  their  heart  through 

heaviness.”  Deut.  xxviii.  28.  “ He  struck  them  with  madness,  blindness,  and  j 
astonishment  of  heart.”  - * “ An  evil  spirit  was  sent  by  the  Lord  upon  Saul, 
to  vex  him.”  ^Nebuchadnezzar  did  eat  grass  like  an  ox,  and  his  “heart  was 
made  like  the  beasts  of  the  fielcL”  Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punish- 
ments. Lycurgus,  because  he  cut  down  the  vines  in  the  comitry,  was  by 
Bacchus  driven  into  madness : so  was  Pentheus  and  his  mother  Agave  for 
neglecting  their  sacrifice.  *-Censor  Fulvius  ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno’s 
temple,  to  cover  a new  one  of  his  own,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Fortmie, 

“ “ and  was  confounded  to  death,  with  grief  and  sorrow  of  heart.”  When 
Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  * Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphos  of  those  infinite  riches 
it  possessed,  a terrible  thunder  came  from  heaven  and  struck  four  thousand  u 
men  dead,  the  rest  ran  mad.  **  A little  after,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus, 
lightning,  thunder,  earthquakes,  upon  such  a sacrilegious  occasion.  If  we  li 
may  beheve  our  pontifical  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  us  many  strange  and 

i\ 

q Primo  artis  curativre.  ' Nostri  primum  sit  propositi  affectionum  causas  indagare;  res  ipsa  hortari 
Tldetur,  nam  alioqui  earum  curatio  manca  et  inutilis  esset.  • Path,  lib  Leap.  11.  lieruin  cognoscera  it 

causas,  medicis  imprimis  necessarium,  sine  qua  nec  morbum  curare,  nee  prtecavere  licet.  ‘ I'anta  cnim  it' 
morbi  varietas  ac  differentia,  ut  non  facile  dignoacatur  unde  initium  morbus  sumpserit.  Melanelius  e Galeuo. 

» 1-elix  qui  potuit  rcrum  cognoscere  causas.  * 1 Sam.  xvi.  14.  r Dan.  v.  21.  * Lactant.  instil.  jfJ 

lib.  2.  cap.  8.  • Mente  captus,  et  summo  animi  mnerore  consumptus.  * Jiunster.  cosmog.  lib.  4.  1.. 

cap.  43.  de  coelo  substeruebanlur,  tanquain  insani  de  sa-xis  prajcipiiati,  4cc.  *>  Livius  lib.  38. 
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prodigious  punisliments  in  this  kind,  inflicted  by  tlicir  saints.  How  *Clodo- 
veus,  sometime  King  of  France,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  unco- 
vering the  body  of  Sk  Denis:  and  how  a “sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that  would 
have  stolen  a silver  image  of  St.  John,  at  Birgburge,  became  frantic  on  a sud- 
den, raging,  and  tyrannising  over  his  own  flesh : of  a Lord  of  Bhadnor,  that 
coming  from  hunting  late  at  night,  put  his  clogs  into  St.  Avan’s  church, 
(Llan  Avan  they  called  it)  and  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as  hunters  use 
to  do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  being  suddenly  stricken  blind.  Of 
Ty  ridates  an  “Armenian  king,  for  violating  some  holy  nuns,  that  was  punished 
in  like  sort,  with  loss  of  his  wits.  But  poets  and  papists  may  go  togther  for 
fabulous  tales;  let  them  free  their  own  credits:  howsoever  they  feign  of  their 
Hemesis,  and  of  their  saints,  or  by  the  devil’s  means  may  be  deluded;  we  find 
it  true,  that  ultor  a tergo  Deus,  “^He  is  God  the  avenger,”  as  David  .styles 
him;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that  pull  this  and  many  other  maladies 
on  our  own  heads.  That  he  can  by  his  angels,  which  are  his  ministers,  strike 
and  heal  (saith  ® Dionysius)  whom  he  will ; that  he  can  plague  us  by  his 
creatures,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  instruments,  as  a hus- 
bandman (saith  Zanchius)  doth  a hatchet : hail,  snow,  winds,  &c.  “ ^ Et  con- 
jurati  veninnt  in  classica  venti:^'  as  in  Joshua’s  time,  as  in  Pharaoh’s  reign 
in  Egypt;  they  are  but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  justice.  He  can  make 
the  proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out  with  Julian  the  apostate,  Vicisii, 
GalilcBe:  or  with  Apollo’s  priest  in  ‘Chrysostom,  0 coelum!  6 terra!  unde 
hostis  hie?  What  an  enemy  is  this!  And  pray  with  David,  acknowledging 
his  power,  “ I am  weakened  and  sore  broken,  I roar  for  the  grief  of  mine 
heart,  mine  heart  panteth,”  &c.  Psalm  xxxviii.  8.  “ O Lord  rebuke  me  not 
in  thine  anger,  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath,”  Psalm  xxxviii.  1.  “Make 
me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken,  may 
rejoice,”  Psalm  li.  8;  and  verse  12,  “Restore  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation, 
and  stablish  me  with  thy  free  spirit.”  For  these  causes  belike  ’‘Hippocrates 
would  have  a physician  take  special  notice  whether  the  disease  come  not  from 
a divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  it  follow  the  course  of  nature.  But 
this  is  farther  discussed  by  Fran.  Yalesius  de  sacr.  philos:  cap.  8.  ^Fernelius, 
and  “ J.  CjBsar  Claudinus,  to  whom  1 refer  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates 
is  to  be  understood.  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that  such  spiritual  diseases 
(for  so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually  to  be  cured,  and  not  otherwise.  Ordinary 
means  in  such  cases  will  not  avail : Eon  est  reluctandum  cum  Deo  (we  must 
not  struggle  with  God).  When  that  monster-taming  Hercules  overcame  all 
in  the  Olympic.s,  Jupiter  at  last  in  an  unknown  shape  wrestled  with  him; 
the  victory  was  uncertain,  till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Hercules 
yielded.  No  striving  with  supreme  powers.  Nil  jurat  immensos  Cratero 
pi'omittere  montes,  physicians  and  physic  can  do  no  good,*  “we  must  submit 
ourselves  unto  the  mighty  hand  of  God,”  acknowledge  our  ofieuces,  call  to  him 
for  mercy.  If  he  strike  us,  una  eademque  manus  vulnus  opemque  feret,  as  it 
is  with  them  that  are  wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  he  alone  must 
help ; otherwise  our  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 

■ Subsect.  II. — A Digression  of  the  nature  of  Sqnrits,  had  Angels,  or  D&vils, 

and  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend,  and  whether  they 
can  cau,se  this,  or  any  other  disease,  is  a serious  question,  and  worthy  to  bo 

• Ga;?nin.  1.3.  c.  i.  quod Dionysil  corpu.s  discooperuerat,  in  insanlain  incidit.  «Idom  lib.  9.  sub.  Carol.  (5. 
sacrorum  coiUeinptor,  tempU  forlbus  ettVactis,  duin  D.  Johannis  argciiteum  simulacnim  rapero  contondit, 
simulacrum  aversa  facie  dorsum  ci  versat,  nee  mora  sacrilcgus  mentis  inops,  atque  in  semet  insaiiicns  in 
proprios  artusdcsiBvit.  <*Giraldus  Gambrensis  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Itincrar.  Cambriiu.  »l)elrio  tom.  3.  lib.  G. 
sect.  3.  qua3st.  3.  ^ Psal.  xliv.  1.  s Lib.  8.  cap.  do  liierar.  ''Claudian.  i De  Habila  ^lartyro. 

Lib.  cap.  o.  prog.  i Lib.  1.  do  Abditis  roruin  causis.  “Kespons.  mod.  12.  resp.  * 1 i’et.  v.  6. 
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co’.isi tiered : for  the  better  imclerstandin<y  of  which,  I will  make  a brief  digres,sioTi 
of  the  nature  of  sj)irits.  A nd  although  the  question  be  very  obscure,  accord- 
ing to  “ Postellus,  “ full  of  controversy  and  ambiguity,”  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  capacity,/rtieor  excechre  vires  intentionis  mece,  saith  * Austin,  I confess 
I am  not  able  to  understand  it,  finitum  de  ivjinito  non  potest  statuere,  we  can 
sooner  determine  with  Tully,  de  nat.  deorum,  quid  non  sint  quam  quid  sint, 
our  subtle  schoolmen.  Cardans,  Scaligers,  profound  Thomists,  Fracastoriana 
and  Ferneliana  acies,  are  weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective  in  these  mysteries,  and 
all  our  quickest  wits,  as  an  owl’s  eyes  at  the  sun’s  light,  wax  dull,  and  are  not 
sufficient  to  apprehend  them ; yet,  as  in  the  rest,  I Avill  adventure  to  say  some- 
thing to  this  point.  In  former  times,  as  we  read  Acts  xxiii.,  the  Saddufeees 
denied  that  there  were  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or  angels.  So  did  Galen  the 
physician,  the  Peripatetics,  even  Aristotle  himself,  as  Pomponatius  stoutly 
maintains,  and  Scaliger  in  some  sort  grants.  Though  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  coni. 

%n  lib.  2.  de  animd,  stiffly  denies  it ; suhstantice  separatee  and  intelligenees,  are 
the  same  which  Christians  call  angels,  and  Platonists  devils,  for  they  name  all 
the  spirits,  be  they  good  or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  Onomasticon, 

lib,  1,  cap.  1 . observes.  Epicures  and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general, 
because  they  never  saw  them.  Plato,  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  J amblichus,  Proclus, 
insisting  in  the  steps  of  Trismegistus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  make  no 
doubt  of  it : nor  Stoics,  but  that  there  are  such  spirits,  though  much  erring 
from  the  truth.  Concerning  the  first  beginning  of  them,  the  ° Talmudists 
say  that  Adam  had  a wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve,  and  of  her  he 
begat  nothing  but  devils.  The  Turks’  ^ Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  this  point : but  the  Scripture  informs  us  Christians,  how  Lucifer, 
the  chief  of  them,  with  his  associates,  fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride  and  ambi-  ^ 
tion ; created  of  God,  placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now  i 
cast  down  into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell,  ‘‘and  delivered 
into  chains  of  darkness  (2  Pet.  ii.  4.),  to  be  kept  unto  damnation.” 

Nature  of  Devils.^  There  is  a foolish  opinion  which  some  hold,  that  they 
are  the  souls  of  men  departed,  good  and  more  noble  were  deified,  the  baser 
grovelled  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils,  the  which 
with  Tertullian,  Porphyrins  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius  ser.  27  maintains. 
“These  spirits,”  he  + saith,  “which  we  call  angels  and  devils,  are  nought  but 
souls  of  men  departed,  which  either  through  love  and  pity  of  their  friends  yet 
living,  help  and  assist  them,  or  else  persecute  their  enemies,  whom  they  hated,” 
as  Dido  threatened  to  persecute  .iPlneas : 

“ Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero  : dabis,  improbe,  pojnas.” 

“ My  angry  ghost  arising  from  tlie  deep, 

Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  thy  sleep; 

At  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall  know, 

And  Fame  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news  below.” 


They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher  powers  to  keep  men 
from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish  them  as  they  see  cause : and  are 
called  honi  et  mali  Genii  by  the  Romans.  Heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemures  or 
larvae  if  bad,  by  the  Stoics,  governors  of  countries,  men,  cities,  saith  J Apuleius, 
Deos  appellant  qui  ex  hominum  numero  juste  ac  prudenter  vitce  curricido  guber- 
nato,  pro  numine,  postea  ab  hominibus  preediti  fanis  et  ceremoniis  vulgo  admit- 
iuntur,  ut  in  NEgypto  Osyris,  &c.  Preestites,  Capella  culls  them,  “ which 

n Lib.  1.  c.  7.  de  orbis  concordia.  In  nulld  re  major  fait  altercatio,  major  obscuritas,  minor  opinionum 
Concordia,  quam  de  diemonibus  et  substantiis  separatis.  * Lib.  3.  de  Trinit.  cap.  1.  » Pererius  in 

Genesin,  lib.  4.  in  cap.  3.  v.  23.  I’See  Strozzius  Cicogna  omnifarloe.  Mag.  lib.  2.  c.  15.  Jo.  Aubanus, 

Dredenbachius.  <1  Angelas  per  superbiam  separatus  iv  Deo,  qui  in  veritate  non  stetit.  Austin.  tNiliil 
aliud  sunt  Daemones  quam  nudoe  animse  qum  corpore  deposito  priorom  miserati  vitam,  cognatis  succurrunt 
fominoti  misericordia,  &c.  JDe  Deo  Socratls.  All  tliose  mortals  are  called  gods,  who,  the  course  of 

die  being  prudently  guided  and  governed,  are  honoured  by  men  with  temples  and  sacrilices,  as  Osiris  in 
Agypt,  &e. 
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' protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes,”  Socrates  had  his  Dcenionium 
ISatuminum  et  ignium,  which  of  all  spirits  is  best,  ad  sublimes  cogilationes 
animum  erigentem,  as  the  Platonists  supposed ; Plotinus  his,  and  we  Christians 
our  assisting  angel,  as  Andreas  Victorellus,  a copious  writer  of  this  subject, 
iLodovicus  de  La-Cerda,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  voluminous  tract  de  Angelo  Custode, 
Zanchius,  and  some  divines  think.  But  this  absurd  tenet  of  Tyreus,  Proclus 
confutes  at  large  in  his  book  de  Animd  et  dcemone. 

’■Psellus,  a Christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspinian)  to  Michael 
IParapinatius,  Emperor  of  Greece,  a great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds 
' they  are  ® corporeal,  and  have  “ aerial  bodies,  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and 
I.  die,”  (which  Martianus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  Christian  philoso* 
iphers  explode)  “ that  Hhey  are  nourished  and  have  excrements,  they  feel  pain 
iif  they  be  hurt  (which  Cardan  confirms,  and  Scaliger  justly  laughs  him  to 
scorn  for;  Si  pascantur  aere,  cur  non  pugnant  oh  puriorem  aera?  <&c.)  or 
•stroken:”  and  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with  admirable  celerity  they  come 
together  again,  Austin,  in  Gen.  lib.  iii,  lib.  arbit.,  approves  as  much,  mutata 
casu  corpora  in  deterior&m  qualitatem  aeris  spissioris,  so  doth  Hierome.  Com- 
ment. in  epist.  ad  Ephes.  cap,  3,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  many 
-ancient  fathers  of  the  Church : that  in  their  fall  their  bodies  were  changed  into 
-a  more  aerial  and  gross  substance.  Bodine,  lib.  4,  Theatri  Naturae,  and  David 
: Crusius,  Hermeticse  Philosophise,  lib.  i.  cap. . 4,  by  several  arguments  proves 
angels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal:  quicquid  continetur  i^i  loco  Gorporeum  est; 
At  spiritus  continetur  in  loco,  ergo.*  Si  spiritus  sunt  quanti,  erunt  Corporei: 
;At  sunt  quanti,  ergo.  Sunt  Jiniti,  ergo  quanti,  &c.  t Bodine  goes  farther 
-yet,  and  will  have  these,  Animce  separatee  genii,  spirits,  angels,  devils,  and  so 
likewise  souls  of  men  departed,  if  corporeal  (which  he  most  eagerly  contends) 
to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  absolutely  round,  like  Sun  and  Moon,  because 
that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  quoe  nihil  hahet  asperitatis,  nihil  angxdis  incisum, 
nihil  anfractihus  involutum,  nihil  eininens,  sed  inter  corpora  perfecta  est  perfec- 
tissimum;  " therefore  all  spirits  are  corporeal  he  concludes,  and  in  their  proper 
shapes  round.  That  they  can  assume  other  aerial  bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes 
at  their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  will  themselves,  that  they  are 
most  swift  in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  an  instant,  and  so  likewise 
transform  bodies  of  others  into  what  shape  they  please,  and  with  admirable 
celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  jDlace  (as  the  Angel  did  Habakkuk  to 
Daniel,  and  as  Philip  the  deacon  was  carried  away  by  the  Spirit,  when  he  had 
baptised  the  eunuch ; so  did  Pythagoras  and  Apollonius  remove  themselves 
and  other.s,  with  many  such  feats) ; that  they  can  represent  castles  in  the  air, 
palaces,  armies,  spectrums,  prodigies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  men’s 
eyes,  cause  smells,  savours,  &c.,  deceive  all  the  senses ; most  writers  of  this 
subject  credibly  believe ; and  that  they  can  foretel  future  events,  and  do  many 
strange  miracles.  J uno’s  image  spake  to  Camillus,  and  Fortune’s  statue  to  the 
Homan  matrons,  with  many  such.  Zanchius,  Bodine,  Spondanus,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a true  metamorphosis,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
really  translated  into  a beast,  Lot’s  wife  into  a pillar  of  salt;  Ulysses’  com- 
panions into  hogs  and  dogs,  by  Circe’s  charms;  turn  themselves  and  others,  as 
t!iey  do  witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares,  crows,  &c.  Strozzius  Cicogna  hath 
many  examples,  lib.  iii.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  4 and  5,  which  he  there  confutes,  as 


' He  lived  500  years  since, 
coqiorc  aeria,  tempore  sempitema. 


' Apuleius : spiritus  animalia  sunt  animo  passibilia,  mente  rationalia, 

nerciissa  onmnvo  " * ^ Nutriuntur,  et  excrementa  habent,  quod  pulsata  doleant  solido 

- ' ”l>titever  occupies  space  is  corporeal ; — spirit  occupies  space,  ther^ore,  &c.  &c. 


t4.  lib. -I.  Theol.  nat.  fol.  635 
most  perfect  amongst  perfect  bodies. 


“ Which  lias  no  roughness,  angles,  fractures,  prominences,  but  is  tlio 
''Cyprianus  in  Epist.  montes  etiam  et  animalia  transferri 


Do‘s*<lint  • ILS  tho  flnh  \y  /It  1 /iu  T V/ y iliii no  ui  jijuiiu;s  tjt  uiiiiinuiu  viiin&iViiA 

in  StrozyiiiH  rinno-nii  to  the  top  of  the  pinniicle;  and  witches  arc  often  translated.  See  more 

Hiarmanim  Ppr?n»’i  i ' ntg-  I’er  aera  subduccre  ct  in  sublime  corpora  ferre  pnssmit, 

* ..  uruntur  in  conspicuos  cincres,  Agrippa,  lib.  3.  cap.  do  occult.  1‘hilos. 


t Agrippa  de  occult.  I’hilos.  lib.  3.  c 


cap. lb. 


ns 
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Austin  likewise  doth,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  xviii.  That  they  can  be  seen  when  and  in 
what  shape,  and  to  whom  they  will,  saith  Psellns,  Tametsi  nil  tale  viderim,  nec 
optem  videre,  though  he  himself  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it;  and  use  some- 
times carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  I shall  * prove  more  at  large)  with  women 
and  men.  Many  will  not  believe  they  can  be  seen,  and  if  any  man  shall  say, 
swear,  and  stiffly  maintain,  though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and 
learned,  that  he  hath  seen  them,  they  account  him  a timorous  fool,  a melan- 
choly dizzard,  a weak  fellow,  a dreamer,  a sick  or  a mad  man,  they  contemn 
him,  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  yet  Marcus  of  his  credit  told  Psellus  that  he  had 
often  seen  them.  And  Leo  Suavius,  a Frenchman,  c.  8,  in  Commentar.  1.  1. 
Faracelsi  de  vita  longd,  out  of  some  Platonists,  will  have  the  air  to  be  as  full  of 
them  as  snow  falling  in  the  skies,  and  that  they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets 
down  the  means  how  men  may  see  them ; Si  irreverberatis  oculis  sole  splendente 
versus  coeluru  continuaverini  obtutus,  and  saith  moreover  he  tried  it, 

prcemissorum  feci  experimentum,  and  it  was  true,  that  the  Platonists  said. 
Paracelsus  confesseth  that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them, 
and  so  doth  Alexander  ab  ^ Alexandro,  “ that  he  so  found  it  by  experience, 
when  as  before  he  doubted  of  it.”  Many  deny  it,  saith  Lavater  de  spectris, 
part  i.  c.  2,  and  part  ii.  c.  11,  “because  they  never  saw  them  themselves;” 
but  as  he  reports  at  large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19,  part  1.  they  are 
often  seen  and  heard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as  Lod.  Yives  assureth 
us,  innumerable  records,  histories,  and  testimonies  evince  in  all  ages,  times, 
places,  and  ““all  travellers  besides;  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  northern  climes, 
Nihil  familiarius  quam  in  agris  et  urbibus  spiritus  videre,  audire  qui  vetent, 
jubeant,  do.  Hieronimus  vita  Pauli,  Basil  ser.  40,  Nicephorus,  Eusebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomenus,  + Jacobus  Boissardus  in  his  tract  de  spirituum  appari- 
tionibus,  Petrus  Loyerus  1.  de  spectris,  Wierus  1.  1.  have  infinite  variety  of 
such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read  that  farther  doubts,  to  his 
ample  satisfaction.  One  alone  I will  briefly  insert.  A nobleman  in  Germany 
was  sent  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Sweden  (for  his  name,  the  time,  and  such 
circumstances,  I refer  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  “Author).  After  he  had  done 
his  business,  he  sailed  to  Livonia,  on  set  purpose  to  see  those  familiar  spirits, 
which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery  works. 
Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where  his  wife  was,  in  what 
room,  in  what  clothe.s,  what  doing,  and  brought  him  a ring  from  her,  which,  at 
his  return,  non  sine  omnium  admirations,  he  found  to  be  true;  and  so  believed 
that  ever  aftei',  which  before  he  doubted  of.  Cardan  1.  19.  de  subtil,  relates  of 
his  father,  Facius  Cardan,  that  after  the  accustomed  solemnities.  An.  1491, 
1 3 August,  he  conj  ured  up  seven  devils,  in  Greek  apparel,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  some  pale,  as  he  thought ; he  asked  them 
many  questions,  and  they  made  ready  answer,  that  they  were  aerial  devils, 
that  they  lived  and  died  as  men  did,  save  that  they  were  far  longer  lived  (700 
or  800  ^ years) ; they  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity  as  we  do  jumeuts,  and 
were  as  far  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above  them ; our  governors  and 
keepers  they  are  moreover,  which  § Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old,  and 
subordinate  to  one  another,  Ut  enim  homo  homini,  sic  dcjemon  dcemoni  domina- 
tur,  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  iis,  and  the  spirits  of  the  meaner  sort  had 
commonly  such  offlces,  as  we  make  horse-keepers,  neat-herds,  and  the  basest 
of  us,  overseers  of  our  cattle;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  tlieir 
natures  and  functions,  than  a horse  a man’s.  They  knew  all  things,  but  might 

* Part.  3.  Sect.  2.  Mem.  1.  Subs.  1.  Love  Melancholy.  * “ By  gazing  steadfastly  on  the  sun  illuminated 
■n'itli  his  brightest  rays.”  r Genial,  dicrum.  Ita  sibi  visum  ct  compertum  quum  prius  an  esscnt  ainbigcret: 
Pidem  suam  liberet.  * Li.  1.  de  vcrit.  Fidei.  Benzo,  &c.  f Lib.  do  Divinatione  ct  m.igiii.  ■‘Cap.  8. 
Triinsportavit  in  Livoniam  cupiditate  videndi,  &c.  •'  Sic  ilesiodus  dc  Nj  nii)liis  vivore  dicit  10  abates 

phrrnicum  vel  9.  7.  20.  t Custodes  liominum  et  provinciarum,  &c.  tanto  incliores  lionuuibus,  quanto 

hi  brutis  aniniautibus.  § rr.usitles,  Pastorcs,  Gubernatores  lujminum,  ct  illi  animaliuui. 
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not  reveal  tliera  to  men ; and  ruled  and  domineered  over  ii.s,  as  we  do  over  our 
horses;  the  best  kings  amongst  us,  and  the  most  generous  spirits,  were  not 
comparable  to  the  basest  of  them.  Sometimes  they  did  instruct  men,  and 
communicate  their  skill,  reward  and  cherish,  and  sometimes,  again,  terrify  and 
punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  as  they  thought  lit,  Nihil  magis  cupientes  (saith 
Lysius,  Phis.  Stoicorum)  quam  adoratimiem  hominum*  The  same  Author, 
Cardan,  in  his  Hyperchen,  out  of  the  doctrine  of  Stoics,  will  have  some  of  these 
Genii  (for  so  he  calls  them)  to  be  ° desirous  of  men’s  company,  very  affable  and 
familiar  witli  them,  as  dogs  are ; others,  again,  to  abhor  as  serpents,  and  care 
not  for  them.  The  same  belike  Tritemius  calls  Ignios  et  suhlunares,  qui 
nunquam  demergunt  ad  inferior  a,  aut  vix  ullum  hdbent  in  terris  commercium : 
“ Generally  they  far  excel  men  in  worth,  as  a man  the  meanest  worm ; though 
some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their  own  rank  in  worth,  as  the  black- 
guard in  a prince’s  court,  and  to  men  again,  as  some  degenerate,  base,  rational 
creatures,  are  excelled  of  brute  beasts.” 

That  they  are  mortal,  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cardan,  Martianus,  &c., 
many  other  divines  and  j)hilosophers  hold,  post  prolixum  tempus  moriuntur 
o nines;  The  ®Platonists,  and  some  Pabbins,  Porphyrins  and  Plutarch,  as 
appears  by  that  relation  of  Thamus:  “^The  great  god  Pan  is  dead;”  Apollo 
Py  thins  ceased;  and  so  the  rest.  St.  Hierome,  in  the  life  of  Paul  the  Hermit, 
tells  a story  how  one  of  them  appeared  to  St.  Anthony  in  the  wilderness,  and 
told  him  as  much.  ^ Paracelsus  of  our  late  writers  stiffly  maintains  that  they 
are  mortal,  live  and  die  as  other  creatures  do.  Zozimus,  1.  2,  further  adds,  that 
religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  them.  The  Gentiles’  gods,  he  saith,  were 
expelled  by  Constantine,  and  together  with  them.  Imperii  Romani  majestas, 
et  fortuna  interiit,  et  profig ata  est;  The  fortune  and  majesty  of  the  Poman 
Empire  deca^^'ed  and  vanished,  as  that  heathen  in  fMinutius  formerly  bragged, 
when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  Pomans,  the  Jews’  God  was  likewise 
captivated  by  that  of  Pome;  and  Pabsakeh  to  the  Israelites,  no  God  should 
deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  But  these  paradoxes  of  their 
power,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes,  transposing  bodies,  and  carnal 
copulations,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zanch.  c.  10,  1.  4.  Pererius  in  his 
comment,  and  Tostatus  questions  on  the  6th  of  Gen.  Th.  Aquin.,  St.  Austin, 
Wierus,  Th.  Erastus,  Delrio,  tom.  2,  1.  2,  qusest.  29 ; Sebastian  Michaelis, 
c.  2,  de  spiritibus,  D.  Peinolds  Lect.  47.  They  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  men, 
yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make  a real  metamorj)hosis;  but  as  Cicogna 
proves  at  large,  they  are  ^lllusoi’ice  et  proestigiatrices  transformationes,  omnif 
•mag.  lib.  4,  cap.  4,  mere  illusions  and  cozenings,  like  that  tale  of  Fasetis 
ohulus  in  Suidas,  or  that  of  Autolicu.s,  Mercury’s  son,  that  dwelt  in  Parnassus, 
who  got  so  much  treasure  by  cozenage  and  stealth.  His  father  Mercury, 
becavise  he  could  leave  him  no  wealth,  taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get 
means,  ;};for  he  could  drive  away  men’s  cattle,  and  if  any  pursued  him,  turn 
them  into  what  shapes  he  would,  and  so  did  mightily  enrich  himself,  hoc  astu 
maximam  prcedam  est  adsecutus.  This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest ; yet 
thus  much  in  general.  Thomas,  Durand,  and  others,  grant  that  they  have 
understanding  far  beyond  men,  can  probably  conjecture  and  foretel  many 
things;  they  can  cause  and  cure  most  diseases,  deceive  our  senses;  they  have 


admiration  of  mankind."  'Natura  familinres  ut  canes  homlnikns 
ouidain  PT  hi".  oK  **  homine  plus  distant  quam  homo  ab  ignobilissimo  verne,  et  tumcn 

liomiiiUiin  Rp ®^P®rantur  ut  homines  h feris,  &c.  o Cibo  et  potu  uti  et  vcncre  cum 

de  Ziluhis  pt  Cicogna.  1.  part.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  ‘Tlutarch.  de  defect,  oraculorum.  sLib. 

dcum  fulMP  li  gentium  a Constantio  profligati  sunt,  &c.  f Octovian  dial.  Juda;orum 

Concordia  et  di<ifnivii,.^p""  nuniimbus  una  cum  gente  captivum.  i Omnia  spiritibus  plena,  et  ex  eorum 

de  quo  Cicouna  omnif"', et  mall  effectuspromanant,  omnia  humana  reguntur : paradoxa  veterum 
nia.s  Jlyirinus  ' k \ •tUvesquasabacturuseratiniiuascumiucformnsvertebatl’ausa- 

partlm  scientia  '"  *•  2- ‘le  Oen.  ad  literam  cap.  17.  J’arthn  quia  subtilioris  sensus  ucuniine, 

discunt,  d6c,  " " vigeut  et  experientia  propter  magiiam  longitudiuem  vit.e,  partial  ab  Augelia 
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excellent  slcill  in  all  Arts  anl  Sciences  j and  that  the  most  illiterate  devil  is 
Quovis  homine  scientior  (more  knowing  than  any  man),  as  * Cicogn a maintains 
ont  of  others.  They  know  the  virtues  of  herbs,  plants,  stones,  minerals,  &c. ; 
of  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  elements,  stars,  planets,  can  aptly  apply 
and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good ; perceiving  the  causes  of  all  meteoi’s, 
and  the  like : Dant  se  colorihus  (as  * Austin  hath  it)  accomraodant  se  figuris, 
adhcerent  sonis,  suhjicmnt  se  odorihus,  infundunt  se  saporihus,  omnes  sensus 
etiam  ipsam  iiitelligentia'ni  dcemones  fallunt,  they  deceive  all  our  senses,  even 
our  understanding  itself  at  once.  “They  can  produce  miraculous  alterations 
in  the  air,  and  most  wonderful  effects,  conquer  armies,  give  victories,  help, 
further,  hurt,  cross  and  alter  human  attempts  and  projects  {Dei  permissv)  as 
they  see  good  themselves,  f When  Charles  the  Great  intended  to  make  a chan- 
nel betwixt  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube,  look  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day, 
these  spirits  flung  down  in  the  night,  Ut  conatu  Hex  desisteret,  pervicere.  Such 
feats  can  they  do.  But  that  which  Bodine,  1.  4,  Theat.  nat.  thinks  (following 
Tyrius  belike,  and  the  Platonists,)  they  can  fcell  the  secrets  of  a man’s  heart, 
aut  cogitationes  hominum,  is  most  false;  his  reasons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently 
confuted  by  Zanch.  lib.  4,  cap.  9.  Hierom.  lib.  2,  com.  in  Mat.  ad  cap.  15, 
Athanasius  qusest.  27,  and  Antiochum  Principera,  and  others. 

Orders.^  As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  Devils,  which  the  Platonists 
hold,  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  those  Ethnics  honi  et  mali  Genii,  are  to  be 
exploded : these  heathen  writers  agree  not  in  this  point  among  themselves,  as 
Dandinus  notes.  An  sint  \mcdi  non  conveniunt,  some  will  have  all  spirits  good 
or  bad  to  us  by  a mistake,  as  if  an  Ox  or  Horse  could  discourse,  he  would  say 
the  Butcher  was  his  enemy  because  he  killed  him,  the  Grazier  his  friend 
because  he  fed  him;  a Hunter  preserves  and  yet  kills  his  game,  and  is  hated 
nevertheless  of  his  game ; nec  piscatorem  piscis  arnare  potest,  dec.  But  Jam- 
blichus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  most  Platonists  acknowledge  bad,  et  ah  eorum 
maleficiis  cavendum,  and  we  should  beware  of  their  wickedness,  for  they  are 
snemies  of  mankind,  and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt,  that  they  quarrelled 
with  Jupiter,  and  were  driven  by  him  down  to  hell.  § That  which  “ Apuleius, 
Xenophon,  and  Plato  contend  of  Socrates’  Dsemonium,  is  most  absurd : That 
which  Plotinus  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro  Doemouio;  and  that 
which  Porphiry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their 
sticrifice  they  are  angry ; nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen  will,  they 
feed  on  men’s  souls,  Elementa  sunt  plantis  elementum,  animalihus  planted, 
hominihus  animalia,  erunt  et  homines  aliis,  non  autem  diis,  nimis  enim  Q'emota 
est  eorum  natura  a nostra,  quapropter  deemonibus : and  so  belike  that  we  have 
so  many  battles  fought  in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a feast,  and 
their  sole  delight : but  to  return  to  that  1 said  before,  if  displeased  they  fret 
and  chafe  (for  they  feed  belike  on  the  souls  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on  their 
bodies),  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us;  but  if  pleased,  then  they  do  much 
good ; is  as  vain  as  the  rest  and  confuted  by  Austin,  1.  9.  c.  8!  de  Civ.  DeL 
Euseb.  1 . 4.  pra3par.  Evang.  c.  G.  and  others.  Yet  thus  much  I find,  that' our 
School-men  and  other  ° Divines  make  nine  kinds  of  bad  spirits,  as  Dionysius  * 
hath  done  of  Angels.  In  the  first  rank  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  were  adored  heretofore  in  several  Idols,  and  gave  Oi’acles  at  Del])hos, 
and  elsewhere ; whose  Prince  is  Beelzebub.  The  second  rank  is  of  Liars  and 

•» 

' Lib.  3.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  3.  * L.  18.  quest.  Quum  tanti  sit  et  tarn  profunda  spiritum  scienti.i, 

mirum  non  cst  tot  tantasque  res  visu  admirabiles  ab  ipsis  pafrari,  et  quiclem  rerum  naturalium  ope  quas 
nmlto  melius  intelligunt,  nmltoquc  peritius  suis  locls  et  temporibus  applicarc  noruiit,  quain  homo,  Cieogna. 
t A.vcntinus,  quicquul  interdiu  exliauriebatur,  noctu  explebatur.  Inde  pavefacti  curatores,  &c.  f In  lib.  2. 
dc  Aniina  text.  2‘J.  llonierus  discriminatim  omnes  .splritus  diumoucs  vocat.  § A Jove  ad  inferos  pulsl, 
/tc.  " f>e  Deo  Socratis.  adest  inihi  divina  sorte  DLemoniuiu  quoddam  ii  pri'ma  pueritia  me  secutum, 

t,  I'pe  dissuadet,  impellit  nonniiiKiuam  inslur  ovis,  riato.  ° Agrippa  lib.  3.  de  occult,  ph.  c.  18.  Zaiicli. 
i’ictoi  us,  I’ci  crius  (Jicogna,  1.  3.  cap.  1. 
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j .iS^quivocators,  as  A])o]lo  Pytbius,  and  the  like.  The  third  are  those  vessels 
I of  auger,  inventors  of  all  mischief ; as  that  Theutus  in  Plato  j Esay  calls  them 
; P vessels  of  fury;  their  Prince  is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious  revenging 
j Devils ; and  their  Prince  is  Asmodasus.  The  fifth  kind  are  cozeners,  such 
i , as  belong  to  Magicians  and  Witches;  their  Prince  is  Satan.  The  sixth  are 
j : those  aerial  devils  that  corrupt  the  air  and  cause  plagues,  thunders,  fires,  &c. ; 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names  them  the 
Princes  of  the  air;  Meresin  is  their  Prince.  The  seventh  is  a destroyer. 
Captain  of  the  E uries,  causing  wars,  tumiilts,  combustions,  uproars,  mentioned 
iin  the  Apocal}^pse;  and  called  Abaddon.  The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or 
calumniating  Devil,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Ata/Soxo?,  that  drives  men  to 
despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in  several  kinds,  and  their  Prince  is 
IMammon.  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet  none  above  the  Moon : Wierus  in  his 
IPseudomonarchia  Dsenionis,  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions 
; and  subordinations,  with  their  several  names,  numbers,  offices,  &c.,  but  Gazseus 
rcited  by  ''Lipsius  will  have  all  places  full  of  Angels,  Spirits,  and  Devils,  above 
and  beneath  the  Moon,®  jetherial  and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  Varro 
1.  vii.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  6.  “The  celestial  Devils  above,  and  aerial  beneath,”  or, 
as  some  will,  gods  above,  Semidei  or  half  gods  beneath.  Lares,  Heroes,  Genii, 
vwhich  climb  higher,  if  they  lived  well,  as  the  Stoics  held ; but  grovel  on  the 
aground  as  they  were  baser  in  their  lives,  nearer  to  the  earth : and  are  Manes, 
ILemures,  Lamias,  &c.  ‘ They  will  have  no  place  but  all  full  of  Spirits, 

I Devils,  or  some  other  inhabitants;  Plenum  Coelum,  aer,aqua,  terra^  et  omnia 
'Suh  terra,  saith  “Gazaeus;  though  Anthony  Busca  in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib. 
vv.  cap.  7.  would  confine  them  to  the  middle  Begion,  yet  they  will  have  them 
i ever^’^vhere.  “ Not  so  much  as  a hair-breadth  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
V waters,  above  or  under  the  earth.”  The  air  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer, 
as  it  is  at  all  times  of  invisible  devils : this  ’‘Paracelsus  stiffly  maintains,  and 
that  they  have  every  one  their  several  Chaos,  others  will  have  infinite  worlds, 
and  each  world  his  peculiar  Spirits,  Gods,  Angels,  and  Devils  to  govern  and 
punish  it. 

“ Sin^a  * nonnulli  credunt  quoque  sidera  posso 
Dici  orbes,  terramque  appellant  sidus  opacum, 

Cui  minimus  divQra  proesit.” 

“ Some  persons  believe  each  star  to  be  a world,  and  tliis  earth  an  opaque  star,  over  which  the  least  of  the 
gods  presides.” 

^ Gregorius  Tholsanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  getherial  Spirits  or  Angels, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  seven  Planets,  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  of 
which  Cardan  discourseth  lib.  xx.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them  suhstantias  primas, 
Ohjmpicos  dcemones  Tritemius,  qui  'prcesunt  Zodiaco,  <Ssc.,  and  will  have  them 
bo  be  good  Angels  above.  Devils  beneath  the  Moon,  their  several  names  and 
offices  he  there  sets  down,  and  which  Dionysius  of  Angels,  will  have  several 
spirits  for  several  countries,  men,  offices,  &c.,  which  live  about  them,  and  as  so 
many  assisting  powers  cause  their  operations,  will  have  in  a word,  innumerable, 
vs  many  of  them  as  there  be  Stars  in  the  Skies,  t Marcilius  Eicinus  seems 
jO  second  this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  fVom  himself,  I know  not,  (still  ruling 
bheir  inferiors,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again,  all  subordinate,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us,  whom  we  subdivide  into  good  and  bad  angels,  call 
^ods  or  devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore,  love  or  hate)  but  it  is 
most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he  relying  wholly  on  Socrates,  quern  moi’i  potius 
juam  mentiri  voluisse  scribit,  whom  he  says  would  rather  die  than  tell  a false- 
-lood  out  of  Socrates’  authority  alone,  made  nine  kinds  of  them ; which  opinion 

pVasa  Iroe.  c.  13.  'iQuibus  datum  est  noccro  terraj  et  mail,  &c.  *Thy8iol.  Stoicorum  o Senec.  lib.  1. 
'E-’i  •!  ' Usque  ad  lunaiu  animus  esse iftlicreas  vocarique  hcroas,  lares,  genios.  ‘Mart.  Capelia. 

' i n * . yis  ubi  vel  capiiium  in  acre  vel  aqua  jaceas.  * Lib.  de  Zilp.  * Palingenius. 

■ . I.  7.  cap.  34  (it  o.  Syntax,  art.  mirab.  f Comment  in  dial.  Plat,  de  amore,  caii.  5.  Ut  spha;ra  qua;libct 
.1  per  nos,  ita  prtcstantiorcs  liabent  liabitatorcs  sux  spltxi’x  consortes,  ut  hubet  nostra. 
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Ix'like  Socrates  took  from  Pythagoras,  and  he  from  Trismegistus,  he  from 
Zoroastes,  first  God,  second  idea,  3.  Intelligences,  4.  Arch- Angels,  5.  Angels, 
G.  Devils,  7.  Heroes,  8.  Principalities,  9.  Princes : of  which  some  were  abso- 
lutely good,  as  gods,  some  bad,  some  indifferent  inter  deos  et  homines,  as  heroes 
and  dsemons,  which  ruled  men,  and  were  called  genii,  or  a.s  *Proclus  and 
Jamblichus  will,  the  middle  betwixt  God  and  men.  Principalities  and  Princes, 
which  commanded  and  swayed  Kings  and  countries;  and  had  several  places 
in  the  Spheres  perhaps,  for  as  every  sphere  is  higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent 
inhabitants : which  belike  is  that  Galilseus  a Galileo  and  Kepler  aims  at  in 
his  Nuncio  Syderio,  when  he  will  have  "‘Saturnine  and  Jovial  inhabitants: 
and  which  Tycho  Brahe  doth  in  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate  in  one  of  his 
Epistles:  but  these  things  tZanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  3.  lib.  4.  P.  Martyr, 
in  4.  Sam.  28. 

So  that  according  to  these  men  the  number  of  setherial  spirits  must  needs 
bo  infinite : for  if  that  be  true  that  some  of  our  mathematicians  say : if  a stone 
could  fall  from  the  starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphere,  and  should  pass  every  hour 
an  hundred  miles,  it  would  be  65  years,  or  more,  before  it  would  come  to 
ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  heaven  from  earth,  which  contains 
as  some  say  170  millions  803  miles,  besides  those  other  heavens,  whether  they 
be  crystalline  or  watery  which  Maginus  adds,  which  peradventure  holds  as 
much  more,  how  many  such  spirits  may  it  contain  ? And  yet  for  all  this 
“Thomas  Albertus,  and  most  hold  that  there  be  far  more  angels  than  devils. 

Sublunary  devils,  and  their  kindsi\  But  be  they  more  or  less.  Quod  supra 
nos  nihil  ad  nos  (what  is  beyond  our  comprehension  does  not  concern  us). 
Howsoever  as  Martianus  foolishly  supposeth,  jEtherii  Deemones  non  curant 
res  humanas,  they  care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our  actions,  or  look  for  us, 
those  aetherial  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  reign  in  belike  or  business  to  follow. 
We  are  only  now  to  speak  in  brief  of  these  sublunary  spirits  or  devils:  for 
the  rest,  our  divines  determine  that  the  Devil  had  no  power  over  stars,  or 
heavens;  ^Garminihus  ccelo  possunt  deducere  lunom,  &e.  (by  their  charms 
(verses)  they  can  seduce  the  moon  from  the  heavens).  Those  are  poetical 
fictions,  and  that  they  can  °sistere  aquam  fluviis,  et  vertere  sidera  retro,  &c., 
(stop  rivers  and  turn  the  stars  backwards  in  their  courses)  as  Canadia  in 
Horace,  ’tis  all  false.  ^They  are  confined  until  the  day  of  judgment  to  this 
sublunary  world,  and  can  work  no  farther  than  the  four  elements,  and  as  God 
permits  them.  Wherefore  of  these  sublunary  devils,  though  others  divide  them 
otherwise  according  to  their  several  places  and  offices,  Psellus  makes  six  kinds, 
fiery,  aerial,  terrestrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides  those  fairies, 
satyrs,  nymphs,  &c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing  stars,  fire- 
drakes,  or  ignes  fatui;  which  lead  men  often  in  Jiumina  aut  prcecipitia,  saith 
Bodine,  lib.  2.  Theat.  naturte,  fol.  221.  Quos  inquit  arcere  si  volunt  viat'>res, 
clard  voce  Deum  appellare,  aut  pronam  facie  terram  contingente  adorare  oportet, 
et  hoc  amuletum  majoribus  nostris  acceptum  ferre  dehemus,  dbc.,  (whom  if  tra- 
vellers wish  to  keep  off  they  must  pronounce  the  name  of  God  with  a clear 
voice,  or  adore  him  with  their  faces  in  contact  with  the  gi’ound,  &c.) ; likewise 
they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars  oftentimes,  and  sit  on  ship  masts:  In 
navigiorum  summitatibus  visuntur;  and  are  called  dioscuri,  as  Eusebius  1. 
contra  Philosophos,  c.  xlviii.  informeth  us,  out  of  the  authority  of  Zenophanes ; 
or  little  clouds,  ad  motum  nescio  quern  volantes;  which  never  appear,  saith 

* Lib.  cle  Amica.  et  d.'emone  med.  inter  deos  et  homines,  dicta  ad  nos  et  nostra  sequaliicr  ad  deos  femnt. 
*Saturninas  et  Joviales  accolus.  f In  loca  detrusl  sunt  infra  caelestes  orb«*s  in  aerem  scilicet  et  infra  ubl 
Judicio  general!  reservantur.  ‘q.  36.  art.  9.  **  Virg.  8.  Eg.  « jEn.  4.  Austin  : hoc  di.xi,  n9 

quis  existlmet  habitaro  ibi  mala  dmmonia  ubl  Solem  ct  Lunam  et  Stclhis  Deus  ordinavit,  et  alibi  nemo 
arbitrarctur  Daemonem  cnelis  habltare  cum  Angells  suis  unde  lapsum  credimus.  Idem  Zaiich.  1.  4.  c.  3.  d« 
Angel,  inalis.  Pererius  in  Gen.  cap.  6.  lib.  8.  in  ver.  2. 
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Cardan,  but  they  signify  some  mischief  or  other  to  come  unto  men,  though  some 
again  will  have  them  to  pretend  good,  and  victory  to  that  side  they  come 
towards  in  sea  fights,  St.  Elmo’s  fires  they  commonly  call  them,  and  they  do 
likely  appear  after  a sea  storm;  E-adzivillius,  the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this 
;.apparition,  Sa?icti  Germani  siclus;  and  saith  moreover  that  he  saw  the  same 
after  in  a storm  as  he  was  sailing,  1582,  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.*  Our 
'Stories  are  full  of  such  apj)arations  in  all  kinds.  Some  think  they  keep  their 
rresidence  in  that  Hecla,  a mountain  in  Iceland,  .<®tna  in  Sicily,  Lipari,  Vesu- 
^vius,  &c.  These  devils  were  worshipped  heretofore  by  that  superstitious 
mypojuavTEia  ®and  the  like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  devils,  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part  in  the  ^air, 
ocause  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses, 
^strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it  rain  stones,  as  in  Livy’s  time,  wool,  frogs,  &c. 

I Counterfeit  armies  in  the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  &c.,  as  at  Vienna  before 
tthe  coming  of  the  Turks,  and  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scheretzius  1.  de  spect. 
c.  1.  part.  1.  Lavater  de  spect.  part.  1.  c.  17.  Julius  Obsequens,  an  old 
i Roman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ab  urb,  cond.  505,  ^Machiavel  hath  illus- 
trated by  many  examples,  and  Josej)lms,  in  his  book  de  bello  Judaico,  before 
•the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  which  Guil.  Postellus,  in  his  first  book,  c.  7, 

I de  orbis  concordia,  useth  as  an  effectual  argument  (as  indeed  it  is)  to  persuade 
•them  that  will  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or  devils.  They  cause  whirlwinds  on 
r.a  sudden,  and  tempestuous  storms;  which  though  our  meteorologists  generally 
r refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  I am  of  Bodine’s  mind,  Theat.  Nat.  1.  2.  they  are 
rmore  often  caused  by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters;  for  Temv- 
pestatibus  se  ingerunt,  saith  t Rich.  Argentine ; as  when  a desperate  man  makes 
:>  away  with  himself,  which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently  do,  as  Korn- 
r.mannus  observes,  de  mirac.  mort.  part.  7,  c,  76.  tripuclium  agentes,  dancing 
and  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  a sinner.  These  can  corrupt  the  air,  and  cause 
plagues,  sickness,  storms,  shipwrecks,  fires,  inundations.  At  Mons  Draconis 
in  Italy,  there  is  a most  memorable  example  in  ^ Jo vianus  Pontanus : and 
nothing  so  familiar  (if  we  may  believe  those  relations  of  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
Glaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A,  Goes)  as  for  witches  and  sorcerers,  in  Lapland, 

■ Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  winds  to  mariners,  and  cause  tempests, 
which  Marcus  Paulus  the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of  the  Tartars.  These 
r kind  of  devils  are  much  'delighted  in  sacrifices  (saith  Porphiry),  held  all  the 
f world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols,  sacrifices,  in  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt, 

I and  at  this  day  tyrannise  over,  and  deceive  those  Ethnics  and  Indians,  being 
r.  adored  and  worshipped  for  ^gods.  For  the  Gentiles’  gods  were  devils  (as 
\ ^Trismegistus  confesseth  in  his  Asclepins),  and  he  himself  could  make  them 
c come  to  their  images  by  magic  spells : and  are  now  as  much  “ respected  by 
our  papists  (saith  ^Pictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints.”  These  are  they 
which  Cardan  thinks  desire  so  much  carnal  copulation  with  witches  (Licw^i  and 
Succubi),  transform  bodies,  and  are  so  very  cold  if  they  be  touched;  and  that 
serve  magicians.  His  father  had  one  of  them  (as  he  is  not  ashamed  to  relate"'), 
an  aeiial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty  and  eight  years.  As  Agrippa’s  dog 
had  a devil  tied  to  his  collar;  some  think  that  Paracelsus  (or  else  Erastus 
belies  him)  had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel ; others  wear  them  in  rings, 
&c.  Jaunes  and  Janibres  did  many  things  of  old  by  their  help;  Simon  Magus, 
Cinops,  Apollonius  Tianeus,  Jamblichus,  and  Tritemius  of  late,  that  showed 


” Fire-worship,  or  divination  by  Are,  f Domus  dinmnt,  muros  dc)Iciunt, 
a Oil  ct  procellis  ct  pulvcrom  instar  columnaj  evelumt.  Cico^na  1.  6.  c.  .5. 

1, 1 V,.  ...  t proestipiis  dremonum.  c.  IG.  Convclli  culmina  videmus,  prosterni  sata,  &c. 

k 1,  ’1'^-  h-  ■ Siimtibus  gandent.  Idem  Justin.  Martyr  Apnlog.  pro  Christianis. 

1 i.-t  ni.n,.  * ' **‘"t.i  Liisobius.  ;j;  oil  gentium  Uremonia,  &c.  ego  in  eoruiu  statuas  pcllexi. 

•Ft  nunc  sub  divorum  nomine  coluntur  a Pontiflciis.  »>  Lib.  1 1!  dc  rerum  vcr. 
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iMaximilian  the  emperor  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead ; Et  verrucam,  in  collo 
ejus  (saith  "Godolman)  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck.  Delrio,  lib,  ii,  hath 
divers  examples  of  their  feats:  Cicogna,  lib,  iii.  cap,  3,  and  Wierus  in  his 
book  de  preestig.  deemonum.  Boissardus  de  magis  et  venejicis. 

Water-devils  are  those  Naiads  or  water  nymphs  which  have  been  heretofore 
conversant  about  waters  and  rivers.  The  water  (as  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their 
chaos,  wherein  they  live;  some  call  them  fairies,  and  say  that  Habundia  is 
their  queen;  these  cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwrecks,  and  deceive 
men  divers  ways,  as  Succuba,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part  (saith  Trite- 
mius)  in  women’s  shapes.  “Paracelsus  hath  several  stories  of  them  that  have 
lived  and  been  married  to  mortal  men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  years  with 
them,  and  after,  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them.  Such  a one  as  zEgeria, 
with  whom  Numa  was  so  familiar,  Diana,  Ceres,  &c.  ^ Olaus  Magnus  hath  a 

long  narration  of  one  Hotherus,  a king  of  Sweden,  that  having  lost  his  com- 
pany, as  he  was  hunting  one  day,  met  with  these  water  nymphs  or  fairies,  and 
was  feasted  by  them;  and  Hector  Boethius,  of  Macbeth,  and  Banquo,  two 
Scottish  lords,  that  as  they  were  wandering  in  the  woods,  had  their  fortunes 
told  them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these,  heretofore,  they  did  use  to 
sacrifice,  by  that  uXpo/xavTEia,  or  divination  by  waters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  those  Lares,  Genii,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  * Wood-nymphs, 
Foliots,  Fairies,  Bobin  Goodfellows,  Trulli,  &c.,  which  as  they  are  most  con- 
versant with  men,  so  they  do  them  most  harm.  Some  think  it  was  they  alone 
that  kept  the  heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and  temples 
erected  to  them.  Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst  the  Philistines,  Bel  amongst 
the  Babylonians,  Astartes  amongst  the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Sama- 
ritans, Isis  and  Osiris  amongst  the  Egyptians,  &c. ; some  put  our  t fairies  into 
this  rank,  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with  much  superstition, 
with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a pail  of  clean  water,  good  victuals, 
and  the  like,  and  then  they  should  not  be  pinched,  but  find  money  in  their  shoes, 
and  be  fortunate  in  their  enterprises.  These  are  they  that  dance  on  heaths 
and  greens,  as  ''Lavater  thinks  with  Tritemius,  and  as  ® Olaus  Magnus  adds, 
leave  that  green  circle,  which  we  commonly  find  in  plain  fields,  which  others 
hold  to  proceed  from  a meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental  rankness  of  the 
ground,  so  nature  sports  herself ; they  are  sometimes  seen  by  old  women  and 
children.  Hierom.  Pauli,  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Bercino  in  Spain, 
relates  how  they  have  been  familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and 
hills;  Nonnunquam  (saith  Tritemius)  in  sua  latibula  montium  simj)liciores 
homines  ducant,  stupenda  mirantibus  ostendentes  miracula,  nolarum  sonitus, 
spectacula,  c&c.*  Giraldus  Cambrensis  gives  instance  in  a monk  of  Wales  that 
was  so  deluded.  “Paracelsus  reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they 
do  usually  walk  in  little  coats,  some  two  feet  long.  A bigger  kind  there  is  of 
them  called  with  us  hobgoblins,  and  Bobin  Goodfellows,  that  would  in  those 
superstitious  times  grind  corn  for  a mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner 
of  drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  irons  in  those  ,<®olian  isles  of  Lipari,  in 
former  ages,  and  have  been  often  seen  and  heard.  ' Tholosanus  calls  them 
Trullos  and  Getulo.s,  and  saith,  that  in  his  days  they  were  common  in  many  places 
of  France.  Dithrnarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of  Iceland,  reports  for  a 
certainty,  that  almost  in  eveiy  family  they  have  yet  some  such  familiar  spirits; 


” Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  de  mngis  et  venefleis,  &c.  Nereides.  «>  Lib.  de  Zilpbis.  p Lib.  3.  q Pro  salute 
hominum  excubare  se  simulant,  sed  in  corum  pcniiciem  onmia  moliuntur.  Aust.  * Drjuides,  Oriadcs, 
llamadryades.  f Elvas  Olaus  vocat  lib.  3.  Part.  1.  cap.  U).  ' Lib.  3.  cap.  1 1.  Elvarum 

choreas  Olaus  lib.  3.  vocat  saltum  adeo  profunde  in  terras  imprimunt,  ut  locus  inslgni  dcinceps  virore 
orbicularis  sir,  et  grainen  non  percat.  ‘ Sometimes  they  .seduce  too  simple  men  into  their  mountain  retreats, 
where  they  exhibit  wonderful  sights  to  their  marvelling  eyes,  and  astonish  their  cars  by  the  sound  of  bells 
&c.  “ Lib.  de  Zilph.  et  Pigma;is  Olaus  lib.  3.  * Lib.  7.  cap.  1 1.  qui  et  in  famnlitio  viris  et  fasmiaia 

in.scrviunt,  conclavia  scopis  purgant,  patinas  mundant,  ligna  portaiit,  cquos  eurant,  &c. 
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and  Foelix  Malleolus,  in  bis  book  de  crudel.  daemon,  affirms  as  mucb,  that  these 
Trolli  or  Telchines  are  very  common  in  Norway,  “and  *seen  to  do  diudgery 
work;”  to  draw  water,  saith  Wierus,  lih.  i.  cap.  22.  dress  meat,  or  any  such 
thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  frequent  forlorn  ^ houses,  which 
the  Italians  call  foliots,  most  part  innoxious,  * Cardan  holds ; “ They  will  make 
strange  noises  in  the  night,  howl  sometimes  pitifully,  and  then  laugh  again, 
cause  great  flame  and  sudden  lights,  fling  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men, 
open  doore  and  shut  them,  fling  down  platters,  stools,  chests,  sometimes  appear 
in  the  likeness  of  hares,  crows,  black  dogs,  &c.”  of  which  read  ““  Pet.  Thyrmus 
• the  Jesuit,  in  his  Tract,  delods  infestis,  part.  1.  et  cap.  4,  who  will  have  them 
to  be  devils  or  the  souls  of  damned  men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else  souls  out  of 
purgatory  that  seek  ease;  for  such  examples  peruse  Sigismundus  Scheretzius, 
lib.  de  spectris,  part  1.  c.  1.  which  he  saith  he  took  out  of  Luther  most  part ; 

■ there  be  many  instances.  '^PliniusSecundus  remembers  such  a house  at  Athens, 
which  Athenodorus  the  philosopher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear 
of  devils.  Austin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  lih.  22,  cap.  1.  relates  as  much  of  Hesperius 
: the  Tribune’s  house,  at  Zubeda,  near  their  city  of  Hippos,  vexed  with  evil 
^ spirits,  to  his  great  hindrance,  Cum  afflictione  animalium  et  servorum  suorum. 
Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius  Formicar,  lih.  5.  cap.  xii.  3. 

. &c.  Whether  I may  call  these  Zim  and  Ochim,  which  Isaiah,  cap.  xiii.  21. 
.^speaks  of,  I make  a doubt.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Scheretz.  lih.  1.  de 
ispect.  cap.  4.  he  is  full  of  examples.  These  kinds  of  devils  many  times  appear 
t to  men,  and  afiright  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at  ® noon-day, 

5 sometimes  at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  men’s  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula, 

' which  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinia’s  garden,  where  his  body 
' was  buried,  spirits  haunted,.and  the  house  where  he  died,  ^ Nulla  nox  sine  ter- 
1 rore  transacta,  donee  incendio  consumpta;  every  night  this  happened,  there  was 
1 no  quietness,  till  the  house  was  burned.  About  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  ghosts  com- 
r monly  walk,  animas  mortuorum  siinulantes,  saith  Job.  A nan.  lib.  3.  de  nat. 
f.  daem.  Olaus,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Natal.  Tallopid.  lib.  de  apparit.  spir.  Kornmannus 
( de  mirac.  mort.  pa/)'t.  1.  cap.  44.  such  sights  are  frequently  seen  circa  sepulchra 
et  monasteria,  saith  Lavat.  lih.  1.  cap.  19.  in  monasteries  and  about  church- 
yards, loca  paludinosa,  ampla  cedificia,  solitojria,  et  ccede  hominum  notata,  dec. 
(marshes,  great  buildings,  solitary  places,  or  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  some 
' murder).  Thyreus  adds,  uhi  gravius  peccatum  est  commissum,  impii  pau- 
psrum  oppressores  et  nequii&i'  insignes  habitant  (where  some  very  heinous  crime 
'•  was  committed,  there  thepmpious  and  infamous  generally  dwell).  These  spirits 
i'  often  foretel  men’s  deaths  by  several  signs,  as  knocking,  groanings,  &c.,  t though 
I Rich.  Argentine,  c.  18.  de  preestigiis  deemonum,  will  ascribe  these  predictions 
t to  good  angels,  out  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and  others;  prodigia  in  ohitu 
pr^ncipum  scEpius  contingunt,  &c.  (prodigies  frequently  occur  at  the  deaths  of 
.illustrious  men),  as  in  the  Lateran  church  in  % Rome,  the  popes’  deaths  are 
' foretold  by  Sylvester’s  tomb.  Near  Rupes  Nova  in  Finland,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  there  is  a lake,  in  which,  before  the  governor  of  the  castle  dies,  a 
spectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Arion  with  his  harp,  appears,  and  makes  excellent 
miLsic,  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire,  which  (they  say)  presage  death  to  the 
master  of  the  family ; or  that  ® oak  in  Lanthadran  park  in  Cornwall,  which 
foreshows  as  much.  Many  flimilies  in  Europe  are  so  put  in  mind  of  their  last 
by  such  predictions,  and  many  men  are  forewarned  (if  we  may  believe  Paracelsus) 


^ Where  treasure  is  hid  (as  some  think)  or  some  murder,  or  such  like  villany 
committca.  Lib.  16.  de  rerum  varietat.  * Vel  splrltus  sunt  hujusmodi  dunuiatorum,  vel  e purgatorio, 
. iKoia.  , * Quidam  lemures  domesticis  instrumentis  noctu  ludunt : patinas,  ollas,  can- 

dejlciunt,  et  quidain  voces  emittunt,  qjulant,  risuni  emittunt,  &c.  ut  canes  nigri,  felcs, 
' CO  n II  ' Moridionalcs  Daamones  Cicogna  calls  them  or  Alastorcs  1.  3.  cap.  9. 
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by  familiar  spirits  in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls,  wliich.  often  hover 
about  sick  men’s  chambers,  vel  quia  morientium  fosditatem  sentiunt,  as  ^ J3ara- 
cellus  conjectures,  et  ideo  super  tectum  infirmorum  crocitant,  because  they  smell 
a corse;  or  for  that  (as  ® Bernardinus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  God  permits  the 
devil  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures,  to  scare  such  as 
live  wickedly  here  on  earth.  A little  before  Tally’s  death  (saith  Plutarch)  the 
crows  made  a mighty  noise  about  him,  tumultuose  perstrepentes,  they  pulled  the 
pillow  from  under  his  head.  Bob.  Gaguinus  hist.  Franc,  lib.  8,  telleth  such 
another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Johannes  de  Monteforti,  a French  lord, 
anno  1345,  tanta  corvorum  multitudo  oedibus  morientis  insedit,  quanta/m  esse  in 
Gallia  nemo  judicdsset  (a  multitude  of  crows  alighted  on  the  house  of  the  dying 
man,  such  as  no  one  imagined  existed  in  France).  Such  prodigies  are  very 
frequent  in  authors.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Lavater,  Thy  reus  de  locis 
inf estis,  part  ?>,  cap.  Pictorius,  Delrio,  Cicocjna,lih.^,cap.^.  Necromancerf 

take  upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  their  pleasures ; and  so  likewise 
those  which  Mizaldus  calls  Ambulones,  that  walk  about  midnight  on  great 
heaths  and  desert  places,  which  (saith  **  Lavater)  “draw  men  out  of  the  w’^ay, 
and  lead  them  all  night  a bye-way,  or  quite  bar  them  of  their  way;”  these 
have  several  names  in  several  places;  we  commonly  call  them  Pucks.  In  the 
deserts  of  Lop,  in  Asia,  such  illusions  of  walking  spirits  are  often  perceived,  as 
you  may  read  in  M.  Paulus,  the  Venetian  his  travels;  if  one  lose  his  company 
by  chance,  these  devils  will  call  him  by  his  name,  and  counterfeit  voices  of  his 
companions  to  seduce  him.  Hieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hills  of  Spain, 
relates  of  a great  ’ mount  in  Cantabria,  where  such  spectrums  are  to  be  seen ; 
Lavater  and  Cicogna  have  variety  of  examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  in 
this  kind.  Sometimes  they  sit  by  the  highway  side,  to  give  men  falls,  and  make 
their  horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride  (if  you  will  believe  the  relation  of 
that  holy  man  Ketellus  in  * Nubrigensis,  that  had  an  especial  grace  to  see 
devils,  Gratiam  divinitus  collatam,  and  talk  with  them,  Et  impavidus  cum  spi- 
ritibus  sermonem  miscere,  without  offence,  and  if  a man  ciu’se  or  spur  his  horse 
for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoice  at  it;  with  many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as  much  harm. 
Plaus  Magnus,  lib.  6,  ca/p.  19,  makes  six  kinds  of  them;  some  bigger,  some 
less.  These  (saith  ^ Munster)  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  and 
are  some  of  them  noxious;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men  in  many 
places  account  it  good  luck,  a sign  of  treasure  and  rich  ore  when  they  see 
them.  Georgius  Agricola  in  his  book  de  subterraneis  animantibus,  cap.  37, 
reckons  two  more  notable  kinds  of  them,  which  he  calls  ^ Getuli  and  Cobali, 
both  “ are  clothed  after  the  manner  of  metal-men,  and  will  many  times 
imitate  their  works.”  Their  oflS.ce,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus  think,  is  to 
keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once  revealed ; and  besides, 
“ Cicogna  avers  that  they  are  the  frequent  causes  of  those  horrible  earth- 
quakes “ which  often  swallow  up,  not  only  houses,  but  whole  islands  and 
cities;”  in  his  third  book,  cap.  11,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  torture  the  souls 
of  damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgment;  their  egress  and  regress  some  sup- 
pose to  be  about  Aitna,  Lipari,  Moiis  Hecla  in  Iceland,  Vesuvius,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  &c.,  because  many  shrieks  and  fearful  cries  are  continually  heard  there- 
abouts, and  familiar  apparitions  of  dead  men,  ghosts  and  goblins. 

fHorto  Geniali,  folio  137.  b Part.  1.  c.  19.  Abducunt  eos  a recta  via,  ct  viam  iter  facientibus  intcr- 
cludunt.  **Lib.  1.  cap.  44.  Dsemonuin  cernuntur  etaudiuntiir  ibi  frequentes  illusioncs,  undo  viatoribiis 
■cavendum  no  so  dissocient,  aut  li  tergo  maneant,  voces  eniin  fingunt  sociorum,  ut  h recto  itinere  abducant, 
&c.  i Mons  sterilis  et  nivosus,  ubi  intempesta  nocte  umbr.u  apparent.  * Lib.  2.  cap.  21.  Offendicula 
faciunt  transeuntibus  in  via,  et  petulanter  ridet  cum vel  hominem  vel  jumentum  ejus  pedes  atterere  faciaiit, 
et  maximS  si  homo  maledictis  ct  calcaribus  sa-viat.  In  Cosmogr.  > Vestiti  more  mctallicorum,  gcstiis 
et  opera  eorum  imitantur.  ™ Immisso  in  tcrroc  carcercs  vento  horribiles  terra}  motus  clUciunt,  quibu» 

Bsepc  nou  domus  modo  ct  turres,  sed  civitates  integras  ct  insuhe  hausta'  suut. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  2.] 
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T/ieir  Offices,  Operations,  Study ^ Thus  the  devil  reigns,  and  in  a thousand 
several  shapes,  “ as  a roaring  lion  still  seeks  whom  he  may  devour,”  1 Pet.  v., 
by  earth,  sea,  land,  air,  as  yet  unconfined,  though  *some  will  have  his  proper 
place  the  air;  all  that  space  between  us  and  the  moon  for  them  that  trans- 
gressed least,  and  hell  for  the  wickedest  of  them,.^r'ic  velut  in  carcere  ad  finem 
mundi,  tunc  in  locum  funestiorem  trudendi,  as  Austin  holds  de  Civit.  Dei,  c. 
22,  lib.  14,  cap.  3 et  23 ; but  be  where  he  will,  he  rageth  while  he  may  to 
comfort  himself,  as  “ Lactantius  thinks,  with  other  men’s  falls,  he  labours  all 
he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  perdition  with  him.  “ Por  ° men’s 
miseries,  calamities,  and  ruins  are  the  devil’s  banqueting  dishes.”  By  many 
temptations  and  several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  our  souls.  The  Lord 
of  Lies,  saith  ^ Austin,  “ As  he  was  deceived  himself,  he  seeks  to  deceive 
others,  the  ringleader  to  all  naughtiness,  as  he  did  by  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  so  would  he  do  by  all  the  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts  by 
covetousness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &c.,  errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills,  pro- 
tects, and  rides  some  men,  as  they  do  their  horses.  He  studies  our  overthi'ow, 
and  generally  seeks  our  destruction;”  and  although  he  pretend  many  times 
human  good,  and  vindicate  himself  for  a god  by  curing  of  several  diseases, 
cegris  sanitaiem,  et  ccecis  luminis  usum  restituendo,  as  Austin  declares,  lih.  10, 
de  Civit.  Dei;  cap.  6,  as  Apollo,  .^Esculapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done;  divert 
plagues,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend  their  happiness,  yet  nihil  his  impurias, 
scelestius,  nihil  humano  generi  infestius,  nothing  so  impure,  nothing  so  per- 
nicious, as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannical  and  bloody  sacrifices  of  men 
to  Saturn  and  Moloch,  which  are  still  in  use  among  those  barbarous  Indians, 
their  several  deceits  and  cozenings  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their  falso 
oracles,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts,  penury,  &c.  Heresies, 
superstitious  observations  of  meats,  times,  &c.,  by  which  they  crucify  the  souls 
of  mortal  men,  as  shall  be  showed  in  our  Treatise  of  Religious  Melancholy. 
Modico  adhuc  tempore  sinitur  malignari,  as  Bernard  expresseth  it,  by  God’s 
permission  he  rageth  a while,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  hell  and  darkness, 
“ which  is  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels,”  Mat.  xxv. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend  it  is  hard  to  determine ; what  the  ancients 
held  of  their  effects,  force  and  operations,  I will  briefly  show  you : Plato  in 
Critias,  and  after  him  his  followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  devils,  “ were 
men’s  governors  and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are  of  our  cattle.” 
*‘*They  govern  provinces  and  kingdoms  by  oracles,  auguries,  dreams,  rewards” 
and  punishments,  prophecies,  inspirations,  sacrifices,  and  religious  sujpersti- 
tions,  varied  in  as  oiany  forms  as  there  be  diversity  of  spirits;  they  send  wars, 
plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty,  ^ Adstantes  hie  jam  nobis,  spec- 
tantes,  et  arbitr antes,  &c.  as  appears  by  those  histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius, 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  with  many  others  that  are  full  of  tlieir  wonderful 
stratagems,  and  were  therefore  by  those  Roman  and  Greek  commonwealths 
; adored  and  worshipped  for  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrifices,  &c.  "In  a word. 
Nihil  magis  queerunt  quammetum  et  admirationemhominum;  '"and  as  another 
i hath  it.  Did  non  potest,  quam  impotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominium,  et 


*lIierom.  in  3.  Ephes.  Idem  Michaeiis.  c.  4.  de  spiritibus.  Idem  Thyreus  de  locis  infestis.  "Lactantius 
2.  de  orlgine  erroris  cap.  15.  hi  maligni  spiritus  per  omnem  terram  vagantur,  ot  solatium  pei’ditionis  siuo 
perdendis  hominibus  operantur.  <>Mortalium  calamitates  epulse  sunt  malorum  dajmonuin,  Syncsius. 

rnominus  mcndacii  a scipso  deceptas,  alios  decipero  cupit,  adversarius  liumani  generis,  Inventor  mortis, 
Buperbiajinstitutor, radix  inalitise,  sceleruin  caput,  princeps  omnium  vitiorum,  fuitindo  in  Dei  contumeliam, 
imminuin  pcrniciem : de  liorum  conatibus  et  operation ibus  lege  Epiplianium.  2 Tom.  lib.  2.  Dionj'sium. 

®P-  August,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  5.  c.  9.  lib.  8.  cap.  22.  lib.  9.  i8.  lib.  10.  21. 
rln  rrn  • 1 ‘ Lconeni  Ser.  Theodoret.  in  11.  Cor.  ep.  22.  Chrys.  horn.  63.  in  12. 

uen.  ureg.  in  1.  c.  John.  Barthol.  de  prop.  1.  2.  c.  20.  Zanch.  1.  4.  de  mails  angclis.  Perer.  in  Gen.  1.  8.  in 
praihis  intersunt,  itinera  et  negotia  nostra  qmEcunquodirigunt,  clandcstinis  subsidiis 
fpTt  pRPiiiiii  ^ r 8bcce.s8U8,  Pot.  Mar.  in  Sam.  die.  Kuscam  do  Inferno.  sEt  velut  mancipia  circum- 
turn  pr  tirnvinpiia  ,^1.™  Malac.  ep.  • Custodes  sunt  hominum,  et  oorum,  ut  nos  animalium  : 

lih  1 eJn  10  ^ * Pi«Positi  regunt  auguriis,  somniis,  oraculis,  prajiniis,  &c.  t Lypsius  Physiol.  Stoic, 

and  admiration  of  men^”^'*^'^^‘  Triteinius.  » “ They  seek  nothing  more  earnestly  than  the  fear 
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Divinos  cidtos  maligni  spiritus  qffectent.''''  Tritemius  in.  Lis  book  de  septem 
secundis,  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as  are  governors  of  particular  provinces, 
by  what  authority  I know  not,  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Ascle- 
piades  a Grecian,  Rabbi  Achiba  the  J e\v,  A brabam  Avenezra,  and  Rabbi  Azariel, 
Arabians,  (as  I find  them  cited  by  ’"Cicogna)  farther  add,  that  they  are  not  our 
governors  only,  Sed  ex  eorum  concordid  et  cliscordid,  honi  et  onali  affectus  pro- 
manant,  but  as  they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree;  stand  or 
fall.  J uno  was  a bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a good  friend,  Jupiter  indiffer- 
ent, JJlqucb  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniqua  fait;  some  are  for  us  still,  some 
against  us,  Premente  Deo^fert  Deus  alter  opem.  Religion,  policy,  public  and 
jjrivate  quarrels,  wars  are  procured  by  them,  and  they  are  ^delighted  perhaps 
to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  bulls,  and  dogs,  bears,  &c.,  plagues, 
dearths  depend  on  them,  our  hene  and  male  esse,  and  almost  all  our  other 
peculiar  actions,  tor  (as  Anthony  Rusca  contends,  lib.  5, cap.  18,  every  man  hath 
a good  and  a bad  angel  attending  on  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long,  which 
Jamblichus  calls  dcemonem^  preferments,  losses,  weddings,  deaths,  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  as  Proclus  will,  all  offices  whatsoever,  alii  genetricern, 
alii  opificem  potestatem  hahent,  &c.,  and  several  names  they  give  them  according 
to  their  offices,  as  Lares  Indegites,  Prsestites,  &c.  When  the  Arcades  in 
that  battle  at  Cheronse,  which  was  fought  against  King  Philip  for  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  had  deceitfully  carried  themselves,  long  after,  in  the  very  same 
place,  Diis  Grcecioe  ulioribus  (saith  mine  author)  they  were  miserably  slain  by 
Metellus  the  Roman : so  likewise,  in  smaller  matters,  they  will  have  thing.s 
fall  out,  as  these  and  mali  genii  favour  or  dislike  us:  Batumi  non  conve- 
niunt  Jovialibus,  doe.  He  that  is  Saturninus  shall  never  likely  be  preferred. 
• That  base  fellows  are  often  advanced,  undeserving  Gnathoes,  and  vicious  para- 
sites, whereas  discreet,  wise,  virtuous  and  worthy  men  are  neglected  and  unre- 
warded ; they  refer  to  those  domineering  spirits,  or  subordinate  Genii ; as  they 
are  inclined,  or  favour  men,  so  they  thrive,  ai'e  ruled  and  overcome;  for  as 
‘’Libauius  supi30sethinour  ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions.  Genius  Genio  cedit 
et  obtemperat,  one  genius  yields  and  is  overcome  by  another.  All  particular 
events  almost  they  refer  to  these  private  spirits ; and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  tliey 
direct,  teach,  inspire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man  extraordinary 
famous  in  any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  not  familia/)'em  dcemo- 
n&m  to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates, 
cap.  128,  Arcanis  prudentioe  civilis,  ° Speciali  siquidem  gratia,  si  d Deo  donari 
asses'unt  magi,  d Geniis  ccdestibus  instrui,  ab  Us  doceri.  But  these  are  most 
erroneous  paradoxes,  ineptce  et  fabulosce  nugce,  rejected  by  our  divines  and 
Christian  churches.  ’Tis  true  they  have,  by  God’s  permission,  power  over 
us,  and  we  find  by  experience,  that  they  can  hurt  not  our  fields  onl}'-,  cattle, 
goods,  but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At  Haminel  in  Saxony,  An.  1484,  20 
Junii,  the  devil,  in  likeness  of  a pied  piper,  carried  away  130  children  that 
were  never  after  seen.  Many  times  men  are  ° jiftrighted  out  of  their  wits, 
carried  away  quite,  as  Scheretzius  illustrates,  lib.  1.  c.  iv.,  and  severally  molest- 
ed by  his  means,  Plotinus  the  Platonist,  lib.  14,  advers.  Gnos.  laughs  them  to 
scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any  such  diseases.  Many  think 
he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but  not  upon  the  mind.  But  experience  pro- 
nounceth  otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  Tertulliun  is 

“It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  impotent  ardour  with  which  these  malignant  spirits  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  being  divinely  worshipped.”  * Omnif.  mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  r Ludus  dcorum  sumus.  * Lib. 
de  anima  et  dasmone.  “ Quoties  fit,  ut  Principes  novitium  aulicum  divitiis  et  dignitatibus  pene  obruaiit, 
et  multorum  annorum  ministrum,  qui  non  semel  pro  hero  periculum  subiit,  ne  teruntio  donent,  Se- 
ldom. Quod  Philosophi  non  remunerentur,  cum  scurra  et  ineptus  ob  Insulsum  jocuin  sajpe  prffimima 
reportet,  inde  fit,  &c.  •>  Lib.  de  Crueat.  Cadaver.  o liolssardus  c.  6.  luagia.  dGodelmanus  cap.  3. 

lib.  1.  de  Mugis.  idem  Zanchius  lib.  4.  cap.  10  et  11.  do  mails  ungelis.  “ Nociva  Jlolancholia  furiosos 

cfficit,  et  quandoque  penitus  interficit.  G.  Picoloinineus  Idemquo  Zanch.  cap.  10.  lib.  4.  si  Deus  permittat, 
corpora  nostia  movere  possunt,  alterare,  quovis  morborum  et  maloruui  geacre  alilceic,  imo  et  in  ipsa 
penctiare  et  siBvire. 
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of  this  opinion,  c.  22.  “‘'That  he  can  cause  both  sickness  and  health,”  and  that 
secretlj.  ®^Taurellus  adds  “by  clancular  poisons  ho  can  infect  the  bodies,  and 
hinder  the  operations  of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not,  closely  creep- 
ing into  them,”  saith  ‘‘Lipsius,  and  so  crueify  our  souls:  Et  nociva  melan- 
ch'dia  furiosos  effioiL  For  being  a spiritual  body,  he  struggles  with  our 
spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and  suggests  (according  to  ‘ Cardan,  verba  sine  voce, 
species  sine  visu,  envy,  lust,  anger,  &c.)  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus  in  his  Oration  against  Bodine, 
sufficiently  declares.  “^He  begins  first  with  the  phantasy,  and  moves  that 
so  strongly,  that  no  reason  is  able  to  resist.  Now  the  phantasy  he  moves  by 
mediation  of  humours;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  devil 
can  alter  the  mind,  and  produce  this  disease  of  himself  Quihusdam  medicorum 
visum,  saith  ^Avicenna,  quod  Melancholia  contingat  a d<Binonio,  Of  the  same 
mind  is  Psellus  and  Bhasis  the  Arab.  lib.  1.  Tract.  9.  Cont.  “"'That  this 
disease  proceeds  especially  from  the  devil,  and  from  him  alone.”  Arculanus 
cap.  6.  in  9.  Bhasis,  ..^Blianus  Montaltus  in  his  9.  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus  lib.  1 . 
part  2.  cap.  11.  confirm  as  much,  that  the  devil  can  cause  this  disease;  by 
reason  many  times  that  the  parties  afiected  prophesy,  speak  strange  language, 
but  non  sine  interventu  humoris,  not  without  the  humour,  as  he  interprets  him- 
self; no  more  doth  Avicenna,  si  contingat  a deemonio,  sufficit  nobis  ut  conver- 
tat  complexionem  ad  choleram  nigram,  et  sit  causa  ejus  j)ropinqua  cholera  nigra; 
the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust,  which  *Pomponatius  likewise  labours  to 
make  good : Galgerandus  of  Mantua,  a famous  Physician,  so  cured  a dsemoni- 
acal  woman  in  his  time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging  black  choler, 
and  thereupon  belike  this  humour  of  Melancholy  is  called  Balneuin  Diaboli, 
the  Devil’s  Bath;  the  devil  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  humours  drives 
them  many  times  to  despair,  fury,  rage,  &c.,  mingling  himself  among, st  these 
humours.  This  is  that  which  Tertullian  avers,  Corporibus  injligunt  acerbos 
casus,  animeeque  repentinos,  membra  distorquent,  occulte  repentes,  c&c,  and  which 
Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove,  Immiscent  se  mail  Genii  pravis  humoribus,  atque 
atree  bili,  &c.  And  "Jason  Pratensis,  “ that  the  devil,  being  a slender  incom- 
prehensible spirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  himself  into  human  bodies,  and 
cunningly  couched  in  our  bowels  vitiate  our  healths,  terrify  our  souls  with  fear- 
ful dreams,  and  shake  oim  mind  with  furies.”  And  in  another  place,  “These 
unclean  spirits  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixed  with  our  melancholy 
luimours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  themselves  as  in  another  heaven.” 
Thus  he  argues,  and  that  they  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a 
hive,  and  so  provoke  and  tempt  us  as  they  perceive  our  temperature  inclined 
of  itself,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.  "Agrippa  and  ^Lavater  are  persuaded, 
that  this  humour  invites  the  devil  to  it,  wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity,  and  of 
all  other,  melancholy  persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and 
illusions,  and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  the  Devil  best  able  to  work  upon 
them.  But  whether  by  obsession,  or  possession,  or  otherwise,  I will  not  deter- 
mine; ’tis  a difficult  question.  Delrio  the  Jesuit,  Tom.  3,  lib.  6.  Sprino-er 
:and  his  colleague,  mal^f  Pet.  Thyreus  the  Jesuit,  lib.  de  dcBmoniacis,de 
hds  ivfestis,  de  Terrifeationibus  nocturnis,  Hieronimus  Mengus  Flagel. 

a ^Visccitim  nctloiica  potest  inluLcrc  latenter,  et  venenis  noLis 
quent.  L^s.  Phil  Stoie  i inentes  terrent,  membra  di.stor- 

neqalt,  primum  movet  var.  1.  10.  c.  93.  ^ Quura  mens  immediate  decipi 

rntionl  locum  reSuL  sZih  f obflrmat  vanis  conceptibus  aut  lit  ne  quern  facultati  mstimativro 
Beat.  >Lib.  3.  Fen  1 'If  invadit  animam,  turbat  sensus,  in  furorem  conjicit.  Austin,  de  vit. 

" C.'Ep.  de  mania  llb.’de  mori.u  . tT  ^ maxime  proflcisci,  et  sajpe  solo.  * I.ib.  de  Incant, 

sinuare  corporibus  iiumanis  quum  sint  tenues  et  incomprehensibiles  apiritns,  se  in- 

terrere  et  mentes  furoribus  nuatpro^’  occulte  m visccribus  operti,  valetudinem  vitlarc,  somnlis  nniinas 
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and  others  of  that  rank  of  pontifical  writers,  it  seems,  Ly  their  exorcisms  and 
coiiuirations  approve  of  it,  having  forged  many  stories  to  that  purpose.  A nun 
did  eat  a lettuce  ’without  grace,  or  signing  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
was  instantly  possessed.  Durand,  lib.  6.  Rationall.  c.  80.  numb.  8.  relates  that 
he  saw  a wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with  two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed 
pomegranate,  as  she  did  afterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcisms. 
And  therefore  our  Papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  iVe  dcEinon  ingredi  ausit,  and  exorcise  all  manner  of  meats,  as  being 
unclean  or  accursed  otherwise,  as  Bellarmine  defends.  Many  such  stories  I 
find  amongst  pontifical  writers,  to  prove  their  assertions,  let  them  free  their 
own  credits ; some  few  I will  recite  in  this  kind  out  of  most  approved  physicians. 
Cornelius  Gemma  lib.  2.  de  nat.  mirac.  c.  4.  relates  of  a young  maid,  called 
Katherine  Gualter,  a cooper’s  daughter.  An.  1571,  that  had  such  strange 
passions  and  convulsions,  three  men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her;  she  purged 
a live  eel,  which  he  saw  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  touched  it  himself ; but  the 
eel  afterwards  vanished;  she  vomited  some  twenty-four  pounds  of  fulsome 
stuff  of  all  colours,  twice  a day  for  fourteen  days;  and  after  that  she  voided 
great  balls  of  hair,  pieces  of  wood,  pigeons’  dung,  parchment,  goose  dung,  coals ; 
and  after  them  two  pounds  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again  coals  and  stones,  of 
which  some  had  inscriptions  bigger  than  a walnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of 
glass,  brass,  &c.  besides  paroxysms  of  laughing,  weeping  and  ecstasies,  &c.  Pit 
hoc  {inquit)  cum  horrore  vidi,  this  I saw  with  horror.  They  could  do  no  good 
on  her  by  physic,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy.  Marcellus  Donatus  lib.  2.  c.  1. 
de  med.  mirab.  hath  such  another  story  of  a country  fellow,  that  had  four 
knives  in  his  belly.  Instar  serrce  dentatos,  indented  like  a saw,  every  one  a span 
long,  and  a wreath  of  hair  like  a globe,  with  much  baggage  of  like  sort,  won- 
derful to  behold:  how  it  should  come  into  his  guts,  he  concludes,  Certe  non 
alio  quam  dcemonis  astutid  et  dolo  (could  assuredly  only  have  been  through 
the  artifice  of  the  devil).  Langius  Epist.  med.  lib.  1.  Epist.  38.  hath  many 
relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus  a Vega:  Wierus,  Skenkius, 
Scribonius,  all  agree  that  they  are  done  by  the  subtilty  and  illusion  of  the 
devil.  If  you  shall  ask  a reason  of  this,  ’tis  to  exercise  our  patience;  for  as 
*Tertullian  holds,  Virtus  non  est  virtus,  nisi  compa/rem  habet  aliquem,  in  quo 
superando  vim  suam  ostendat,  ’tis  to  try  us  and  our  faith,  ’tis  for  our  offences, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  by  God’s  permission  they  do  it,  Garnijices 
vindictcB  justce  Dei,  as  ’’Tolosanus  styles  them.  Executioners  of  his  will;  or 
rather  as  David,  Ps.  78.  ver.  49.  “He  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexation,  by  sending  out  of  evil  angels so  did 
he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  Lunatics  and  dscmoniacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured. 
Mat.  iv.  8.  Luke  iv.  11.  Luke  xiii.  Mark  ix.  Tobit  viii.  3.  &c.  This,  I say, 
happeneth  for  a punishment  of  sin,  for  their  want  of  faith,  incredulity,  weak- 
ness, distrust,  &c. 

Subsect.  III. — Of  Witches  and  Magicians,  how  they  cause  Mdanclwly. 

You  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himself,  now  you  shall  hear  what 
he  can  perform  by  his  instruments,  who  are  many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible) 
than  he  himself,  and  to  satisfy  their  revenge  and  lust  cause  more  mischief) 
MuUa  enim  mala  non  egisset  damion,  nisi  provocatus  d sagis,  as  “Erastus 
thinks;  much  harm  had  never  been  done,  had  he  not  been  provoked  by  witches 
to  it.  He  had  not  appeared  in  Samuel’s  shape,  if  the  Witch  of  Endor  had 
lot  him  alone ; or  represented  those  serpents  in  Pharo’s  presence,  had  not  the 
magicians  urged  him  unto  it;  Nee  morbus  vel  hominibus,  vel  brutis  infigeret 
(Erastus  maintains)  si  sagee  quiescerent;  men  and  cattle  might  go  free,  if  the 

qQi'cg.  pag.  c. !).  * Penult,  do  opific.  Dei.  ’’Lib.  1^8.  cap.  23.  tom.  2.  "Do  L.amils. 
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v'itcbes  would  let  him  alone.  Many  deny  witches  at  all,  or  if  there  be  any 
they  can  do  no  harm ; of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  lib.  3,  cajy.  53.  deiwcBstig.  doem. 
Austin  Lerchemer  a Dutch  writer,  Biarmannus,  Ewichius,  Euwaldus,  our 
countryman  Scot;  wdth  him  in  Horace, 


“ Somnia,  terrores  ^ragicos,  iniracula,  sagas, 
Nocturnos  Lemures,  xJOiteutaque  Tliessala  risu 
Excipiunt. ” 

I 


Say,  can  you  laugh  indignant  at  the  schemes 
Of  magic  terrors,  visionary  dreams, 
Portentous  wonders,  witching  imps  of  Hell, 
The  nightly  gohlin,  and  enchanting  spell? 


They  laugh  at  all  such  stories;  but  on  the  contrary  are  most  lawyers, 
divines,  physicians,  philosophers,  Austin,  Hemingius,  Danseus,  Chytrseus, 
Zanchius,  Aretius,  &c.  Delrio,  Springer,  *Niderius  lib.  5.  Eornicar.  Cuiatius, 
Bartolus,  consil.  6.  tom.  1.  Bodine  deemoniant.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Godelman,  Dam- 
hoderius,  &c.  Paracelsus,  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Camerarius,  &c.  The  parties 
by  whom  the  devil  deals,  may  be  reduced  to  these  two,  such  as  command  him 
in  show  at  least,  as  conjurors,  and  magicians,  whose  detestable  and  horrid 
mysteries  ai’e  contained  in  their  book  called  tArbatell;  dmmones  eniin  advo- 
cati  piTccsto  sunt,  seque  exorcismis  et  conjurationibus  quasi  cogi  patiuntur,  ut 
miseram  magorum  genus,  in  impietate  detineant.  Or  such  as  are  commanded, 
as  witches,  that  deal  ex  parte  implicite,  or  explicite,  as  the  *king  hath  well 
defined;  many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species  of  sorcerers, 
witches,  enchanters,  charmers,  &c.  They  have  been  tolerated  heretofore 
some  of  them;  and  magic  hath  been  publicly  professed  in  former  times, 
in  "Salamanca,  j; Cracow,  and  other  places,  though  after  censured  by 
several  ^Universities,  and  now  generally  contradicted,  though  practised 
by  some  still,  maintained  and  excused,  Tanquam  res  secreta  quee  non  nisi 
viris  Tnagnis  et  peculiari  benefido  de  Goelo  instructis  communicatur  (I  use 
§Boesartus  his  words)  and  so  far  approved  by  some  princes,  Ut  nihil 
ausi  aggredi  in  politicis,  in  sacris,  in  consiliis,  sine  eorum  arbitrio;  they 
consult  still  with  them,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advice. 
Nero  and  Heliogabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Apostata,  were  never  so 
much  addicted  to  magic  of  old,  as  some  of  our  modern  princes  and  popes 
themselves  are  now-a-days,  Eiticus  King  of  Sweden  had  an  * enchanted  cap, 
by  vii-tue  of  which,  and  some  magical  murmur  or  whispering  terras,  he 
could  command  spirits,  trouble  the  air,  and  make  the  wind  stand  which  way  he 
would,  insomuch  that  when  there  was  any  great  wind  or  storm,  the  common 
people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now  had  on  his  conjuring  cap.  But  such 
j examples  are  infinite.  That  which  they  can  do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the  devil 
himself,  who  is  still  ready  to  satisfy  their  desires,  to  oblige  them  the  more  unto 
him.  They  can  cause  tempests,  storms,  which  is  familiarly  practised  by 
witches  in  Norway,  Iceland,  as  I have  proved.  They  can  make  friends 
enemies,  and  enemies  friends  by  philters;  ^ Turpes  amores  conciliare,  enforce 
love,  tell  any  man  where  his  friends  are,  about  what  employed  though  in  the 
ino.st  remote  places;  and  if  they  will,  t“  bring  their  sweethearts  to  them  by 
night,  upon  a goat’s  back  flying  in  the  air,”  Sigismund  Scheretzius,  part.  1. 
'"P-  spect.,  reports  confidently,  that  he  conferred  with  sundry  such,  that 
uid  been  so  canned  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard  witches  themselves  confess 
IS  much;  hurt  and  infect  men  and  beasts,  vines,  corn,  cattle,  plants,  make 
V omen  abortive,  not  to  conceive,  j:  barren,  men  and  women  unapt  and  unable, 
uarnecl  and  unmarried,  fifty  several  ways,  saith  Bodine,  lib.  2,  c.  2,  fly  in  the 

Cicogna  proves,  and  Lavat.  rfe  spec. 

■ U,  steal  young  children  out  of  their  cradles,  minist&i'io  deemonum. 


icobus  Offimonol  1.”  3 ^ Boissardo  lib.  1 . do  prajstig.  t in 

ixford  and  Purls,  see  nncin  P.  i>  Castile.  chief  town  in  Polair 

ilielmt,  quo  ventos  vlolentos  cierct  uerem'  "’"S'**  ^’^encflcis.  * Kotiitum  Piltu 

'cturni.  J Sterilcs  nuntos  ct  nirO.Vi.Tvi  i ^ y Kvastus.  f Mini.stcrio  tiir 

1 i lidbilcs,  vide  I ctrum  dc  I aludc  lib.  4.  diatiact.  34.  Paulum  Guicloudai] 
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and  put  deformed  in  their  rooms,  which  we  call  changelings,  .saith  § Scheretzius, 
•part.  1,  c.  G,  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent;  and  therefore  in  those 
ancient  monomachies  and  combats  they  were  searched  of  old,  ’'they  had  no 
magical  charms;  they  can  make  “stick  frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a rapier’s 
point,  musket  shot,  and  never  be  wounded : of  which  read  more  in  Boissardus, 
cap.  6,  de  Magid^  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and  by  whom  ’tis  made,  where 
and  how  to  be  used  in  expeditionibus  bellicis,  prceliis,  duellis,  doc.,  with  many 
])eculiar  instances  and  examples;  they  can  walk  in  fiery  furnaces,  make  men 
feel  no  pain  on  the  wrack,  aut  alias  torturas  sentire;  they  can  stanch  blood, 
^represent  dead  men’s  shapes,  alter  and  turn  themselves  and  others  into  several 
forms,  at:their  pleasures.  * Agaberta,  a famous  witch  in  Lapland,  would  do  as 
much  publicly  to  all  spectators,  Modb  Pusilla,  modb  anus,  modo  procera  ut 
quercus,  modo  vacca,°avis,  coluber,  doc.  Now  young,  now  old,  high,  low,  like  a 
cow,  like  a bird,  a snake,  and  what  not?  she  could  represent  to  others  what 
forms  they  most  desired  to  see,  show  them  friends  absent,  reveal  secrets, 
maxima  omnium  admirations,  doc.  And  yet  for  all  this  subtility  of  theirs,  as 
Lypsius  well  observes,  Physiolog.  Stoicor,  lib.  1,  cap.  17,  neither  these  magi- 
cians nor  devils  themselves  can  take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or 
Crassus'  chest,  et  Glientelis  suis  largiri,  for  they  are  base,  poor,  contemptible 
fellows  most  part;  as  tBodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in  Judicum  decreta 
aut  poenas,  in  regum  concilia  vel  arcana,  nihil  in  rem  nummariam  aut  thesau- 
ros,  they  cannot  give  money  to  their  clients,  alter  judges’  decrees,  or  councils 
of  kings,  these  minuti  Genii  cannot  do  it,  altiores  Genii  hoc  sibi  adservdrunt, 
tlic  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  themselves.  Now  and  then  perad- 
venture  there  may  be  some  more  famous  magicians  like  Simon  Magus,  ;}:  Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus,  Pasete.s,  Jamblicus,  §Odo  de  Stellis,  that  for  a time  can  build 
castles  in  the  air,  represent  armies,  &c.,  as  they  are  “said  to  have  done, 
command  wealth  and  treasure,  feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of  meats  upon  a 
.sudden,  protect  themselves  and  their  followers  from  all  princes’  persecutions, 
l:)y  removing  from  place  to  place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets,  future  events,  tell 
what  is  done  in  far  countries,  make  them  appear  that  died  long  since,  and  do 
many  such  miracles,  to  the  world’s  terror,  admiration  and  opinion  of  deity  to 
themselves,  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at  last,  they  come  to  wicked  ends,  and 
rarb  aut  nunquam  such  imposters  are  to  be  found.  The  vulgar  sort  of  them 
can  work  no  such  feats.  But  to  my  purpose,  they  can,  last  of  all,  cure  and 
cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love  or  hate,  and  this  of '^melancholy 
amongst  the  rest.  Paracelsus,  Tom.  4,  de  morbis  amentium.  Tract.  1,  in 
express  words  affirms ; Multi  fascinantur  in  melancholiam,  many  are  bewitched 
into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  The  same  saith  BaiiDeus  lib.  3,  de 
sortiariis.  Vidi,  inquit,  qui  Melancholicos  morbos  gravissimos  induxei'wit : I 
have  seen  those  that  have  caused  melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner, 
“dried  up  women’s  paps,  cured  gout,  palsy;  this  and  apoplexy,  falling  sickness, 
which  no  physic  could  help,  solo  tactu,  by  touch  alone.  Buland  in  his  3 Cent. 
Cura  01,  gives  an  instance  of  one  David  Helde,  a young  man,  who  by  eating 
cakes  which  a witch' gave  him,  mox  delirare  coepit,  began  to  dote  on  a sudden, 
and  was  instantly  mad : F.  H.  D.  in  ^Hildesheim,  consulted  about  a melan- 
choly man,  thought  his  disease  was  partly  magical,  and  partly  natural,  because 
he  vomited  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  languages  as  he  had  never 
been  taught;  but  such  examples  are  common  in  Scribanius,  Hercules  de 

§ Infantes  matribus  suffurantur,  aliis  suppositivis  in  locum  verornm  conjectis.  * Mllles.  * D.  Luther, 

in  primum  prseceptum,  et  Leou.  Varius  lib.  1.  de  Fascino.  •»  Lavat.  Cicog.  * Boissardus  do  Magis. 
'|-  Daemon,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  J Vide  Philostratum  vita  ejus,  Boissardum  do  Magis.  § Nubrigenscs  lego 
lib.  1.  c.  19.  Vide  Suidam  de  Paset.  De  Cruent.  Cadaver.  « Erastus.  Adolphus  Scribanius.  ‘‘Virg. 
.i^I'.neld.  d.  Incantatricein  dcscribens:  Hsec  se  carminibus  promittit  solvere  mentes.  Quas  vcllt,  ast  aliis 
(luras  immittere  cures.  " Oodelmannus  cap.  7.  lib.  1.  nutricum  mammas  prsesiccant,  solo  tactu  podagrain, 
apoplexiam,  paralysin,  ct  alios  morbos,  quosmedicina  curare  non  potcrat.  fpactus  inde  Maiiiacus,  spec.  A 
lot  1 17. 
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Saxoiiia,  and  others.  The  means  by  wljich  they  work  are  usually  charms, 
images,  as  that  in  Hector  Boethius  of  King  Duffe ; characters  stamped  of 
sundry  metals,  and  at  such  and  such  constellations,  knots,  amulets,  words, 
philters,  &c.,  which  genertilly  make  tlie  parties  affected,  melancholy;  as 
^ Monavius  discourseth  at  large  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Acolsius,  giving  instance 
in  a Bohemian  baron  that  was  so  ti'oubled  by  a philter  taken.  Not  that  there 
is  any  power  at  all  in  those  spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous  words ; 
but  that  the  devil  doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them.  U t fideles  inde  magos 
(saith  * Libanius)  in  officio  retineaty  turn  in  consortium  malefactorum  vocet. 


Subsect.  IV. — Stars  a cause.  Signs  from  Physiognomy,  Metoposcopy, 

Chiromancy. 


Natural  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal,  or  secondary  and  more 
particular.  Primary  causes  are  the  heavens,  planets,  stars,  &c.,  by  their  influ- 
ence (as  our  astrologers  hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  effects.  I will  not 
here  stand  to  discuss  obiter,  whether  stars  be  causes,  or  signs ; or  to  apologise 
for  judicial  astrology.  If  either  Sextus  Empiricus,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus 
ab  Heminga,  Pererius,  Erastus,  Chambers,  &c.,  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any 
man,  that  he  will  attribute  no  virtue  at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to  sun,  or  moon, 
more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  innkeeper’s  post,  or  tradesman’s  shop, 
or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrologi<5al  aphorisms  approved  by  experience : 
I refer  him  to  Bellantius,  Pirovanus,  Marascallerus,  Goclenius,  Sir  Christopher 
Heidon,  <fec.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I think,  I must  answer,  nam  et  doctis 
hisce  erroribus  versatus  sum  (for  I am  conversant  with  these  learned  errors), 
they  do  incline,  but  not  compel;  no  necessity  at  all:  ^ agunt  non  cogunt:  and 
so  gently  incline,  that  a wise  man  may  resist  them ; sapiens  dominabitur  astris : 
they  rule  us,  but  God  rules  them.  All  this  (methinks)  ‘ J oh.  de  Indagine  hath 
comprised  in  brief,  Queeris  a me  quantum  in  nobis  operantur  astra  ? &c. 
“ Wilt  thou  know  how  far  the  stars  work  upon  us  ? I say  they  do  but  incline, 
and  that  so  gently,  that  if  we  will  be  ruled  by  reason,  they  have  no  power  over 
us;  but  if  we  follow  our  own  nature,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in 
us  as  in  brute  beasts,  and  we  are  no  better.”  So  that,  I hope,  I may  justly 
conclude  with  ’‘Cajetan,  Godum  est  vehiculum  divince  virtntis,  c&c.,  that  the 
heaven  is  God’s  instrument,  by  mediation  of  which  he  governs  and  disposetli 
these  elementary  bodies ; or  a great  book,  whose  letters  are  the  stars  (as  one 
calls  it),  wherein  are  written  many  strange  things  for  such  as  can  read,  “ ^ or 
an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminen  b workman,  on  which,  he  that  can  but 
play,  will  make  most  admirable  music.”  But  to  the  purpose. 

“ Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  “ that  a physician  without  the  knowledge  of  stars 
can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure  of  any  disease,  either  of  this  or  gout, 
nob  so  much  as  toothache ; except  he  see  the  peculiar  geniture  and  scheme  of 
the  party  affected.”  And  for  this  pro[)er  malady,  he  will  have  the  principal 
and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the  heaven,  ascribing  more  to  stars  than 
humours,  “ "and  that  the  constellation  alone  many  times  produceth  melancholy, 
all  other  causes  set  apart.”  He  gives  instance  in  lunatic  persons,  that  are 
deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moon’s  motion;  and  in  another  place  refers  all 
to  the  ascendant,  and  will  have  the  true  and  chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from 
the  stars.  Neither  is  it  his  opinion  only,  but  of  many  Galenists  and  philoso- 


* ctsi  inter  se  differnnt,  hoc  hahent  com  mime,  quod  hominem  effleian  t melancholicum ; epiat. 

lib  "ouseris  i Cadaver.  Astm  regunt  liomiiies,  et  regit  astra  Dous.  ‘ Cliirom. 

Qui  sic  tamen  Hhmlr  operantur  astra  ? dlco,  in  nos  nilill  astra  urgerc,  sed  unimos  proclives  traherc : 
in  brutis  fere  sequantur  rationcm,  nihil  elflciant,  sin  vefo  naturam,  id  agero  quod 

clementaria  comnm  nr.i  f ”1 divinaj  virtu  tis,  cujus  medlante  niotu,  lumlne  et  intiuentia,  Deus 

abTxcenemS™^^^  et  di^ponit  Th.  do  Vio.  Cajetanus  in  Psu.  104.  i Mundus  iste  quah  ly.H 
tismo  11  m Mo, Ho.”'  conclnnata,  quem  oul  ndrit  mirabiles  cliciet  harmonlas.  J.  Dee.  Apiio- 

podae  ’ n peritia  nihil  est,  «c.  nisi  gencsim  scivorit,  ne  tantillum  poterit,  lib.  do 

amotia  Et  alibi  Orbr-foi?.  ” influentia  coeli  morbuni  hunc  movet  inlerduin,  omnibus  alUa 

smous.  ttaiibl.  OngD  cjus  a Ccelo  petenda  est.  Tr.  dc  morbls  amcntiuni. 
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Causes  of  Melauchohj. 


[Part.  1.  See.  2. 


jjhora,  tliougli  they  do  not  so  peremptorily  maintain  as  miicli.  “ This  variety 
of  melancholy  symptoms  proceeds  from  the  stars,”  saitli  ® Melancthon : the 
most  generous  melancholy,  as  that  of  Augustus,  comes  from  the  conjunction  of 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  Libra:  the  bad,  as  that  of  Catiline’s,  from  the  meeting 
of  Saturn  and  the  moon  in  Scorpio.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  in  his  tenth  book, 
and  thirteenth  chapter  de  rebus  coelestibus,  discourseth  to  this  purpose  at  large, 
Ux  atra  bile  varii  generantur  morbi,  &c.,  “^many  diseases  proceed  from 
black  choler,  as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its  own 
nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  heated,  as  water  may  be  made  to  boil,  and  burn  as 
bad  as  fire;  or  made  cold  as  ice : and  thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptoms, 
some  mad,  some  solitary,  some  laugh,  some  rage,”  &c.  The  cause  of  all 
which  intemperance  he  will  have  chiefly  and  primarily  proceed  from  the 
heavens,  “ from  the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Mercury.”  His  aphorisms 
be  these,  “ Mercury  in  any  geniture,  if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or  Pisces 
his  opposite  sign,  and  that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  aspects 
of  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy.”  Again,  “ * He 
that  shall  have  Saturn  and  Mars,  the  one  culminating,  the  other  in  the  fourth 
house,  when  he  shall  be  born,  shall  be  melancholy,  of  which  he  shall  be  cured 
in  time,  if  Mercury  behold  them.”  “ ‘ If  the  moon  be  in  conjunction  or  oppo- 
sition at  the  birth  time  with  the  sun,  Saturn  or  Mars,  or  in  a quartile  aspect 
with  them  (e  malo  coeli  loco,  Leovitius  adds),  many  diseases  are  signified, 
especially  the  head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  misaffected  with  pernicious 
humours,  to  be  melancholy,  lunatic,  or  mad,”  Cardan  adds,  quartdlundnatos, 
eclipses,  earthquakes.  Garcseus  and  Leovitius  will  have  the  chief  judgment 
to  be  taken  from  the  lord  of  the  geniture,  or  where  there  is  an  aspect  between 
the  moon  and  Mercury,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Saturn  and  Mans 
shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  in  Sagittarius  or  Pisce.s, 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  such  persons  are  commonly  epileptic,  dote,  dsemoniacal, 
melancholy : but  see  more  of  these  aphorisms  in  the  above-named  Pontanu.s. 
Garcseus,  cap.  23.  de  Jud.  genitur.  Schoner.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  which  he  hath 
gathered  out  of  "Ptolemy,  Albubater,  and  some  other  Arabians,  Junctine, 
Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origen,  &c.  But  these  men  you  will  reject  perad venture, 
as  astrologers,  and  therefore  partial  judges;  then  hear  the  testimony  of  phy-. 
sicians,  Galenists  themselves.  * Carto  confesseth  the  influence  of  stars  to  have 
a great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease,  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  Lonicerius 
preefat.  de  Apoplexid,  Ficinus,  Fernelius,  &c.  ^ P.  Cnemander  acknowledgeth , 

the  stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the  use  of  the  _ 
six  non-natural  things.  Baptista  Port.  mag.  1.  1,  c.  10,  12,  15,  will  have  them 
causes  to  every  particular  individium.  Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  the ' 
truth  of  these  aphorisms,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian  treatises.  , 
Cardan,  in  his  thirty- seventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math.  Bolognius. 
Camerar.  hor.  natalit.  centur.  7.  genit.  6.  et  7.  of  Daniel  Gare,  and  others; 
but  see  Garcceus,  cap.  33.  Luc.  Gauricus.  Tract.  6.  de  Azemenis,  c&c.  The 
time  of  this  melancholy  is,  when  the  significators  of  any  geniture  are  directed 
according  to  art,  as  the  hor:  moon,  hylech,  (fee.  to  the  hostile  beams  or  terras, 


» Lib.  de  anima,  cap.  de  humorib.  Ea  vavietas  in  Melancholia,  habet  c.'elestes  causas  Tj  et  Tf  in  □ 6 ' 
^ et  d in  TH,'  p Ex  atra  bile  varii  generantur  morbi,  perindo  ut  ipse  multum  calidi  aut  frigidi  in  so  - 

habuerit,  quum  utrique  suscipiendo  quam  aptissima  sit,  tametsi  suftpte  nature  frigida  sit.  Annon  aqua . 
sic  afflcitur  a calore  ut  ardeat;  et  a frigore,  ut  in  glaciem  concrescat  ? et  ha2C  varietas  distinefionum,  alii 
flent,  rident,  &c.  a Ilanc  ad  intemperantiam  gignendam  plurimum  confert  (J  et  h positus,  &c. 

' $ Quoties  alicujusgcnitura  in  TlX  et  K adverse  slgno  positus,  horoscopum  partiliter  tenuerit  atquo  etiam; 
a ^ vel  h d radio  percusses  fuerit,  natns  ab  insania  vexabitur.  » Qui  h et  ^ habet,  alterum  in  culniiue,! 
altemm  imo  ccelo,  cum  in  lucem  venerit,  melancholicus  crit,  i qua  rnnabitur,  si  $ illos  irrndi.arit.’ 
‘ Hac  conflguratione  natus,  aut  lunaticus,  aut  mente  captus.  » rtolomaeus  centiloquio,  ct  quadripartito_ 
tribuit  omnium  melancholicorura  symptomata  siderum  influentiis.  * Arte  Medica.  Acccdunt  ad  lias, 

causas  afFcctiones  siderum.  Piurimum  incitant  et  provocant  influentiac  caelestcs.  Vclcurio  lib.  4.. cap.  15." 
X lllldeshcim,  .spied.  2.  de  rael.  _ ^ 


Mem.  1.  Subs  4.] 


Causes  of  Melanclioly. 


of  Tj  and  $ especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of  tlieir  nature,  or  if  b by  bis  revolution, 
or  transitus,  shall  offend  any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  are  tahen  from  physiognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy, 
which  because  Joh.  de  Iiidagine,  and  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  his 
mathematician,  not  long  since  in  his  Chiromancy;  Raptista  Porta,  in  his 
celestial  Physiognomy,  have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  astrology,  to 
satisfy  the  curious,  I am  the  more  willing  to  insert. 

The  general  notions  physiognomers  give,  be  these ; “ black  colour  argues 
natural  melancholy;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsuteness,  broad  veins,  much  hair  on 
the  brows,”  saith  * Gratanarolus,  cap.  7,  and  a little  head,  out  of  Aristotle, 
high  sanguine,  red  colour,  shows  head  melancholy ; they  that  stutter  and  are 
bald,  will  be  soonest  melancholy  (as  Avicenna  supposeth),  by  reason  of  the 
dryness  of  their  brains;  but  he  that  will  know  more  of  the  several  signs  of 
humour  and  wits  out  of  physiognomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamant  us  and 
Polemus,  that  comment,  or  rather  paraphrase  upon  Aristotle  s Physiognomy, 
Baptista  Porta’s  four  pleasant  books,  Michael  Scot  de  secretis  naturce,  J ohn  de 
Indagine,  Montaltus,  Antony  2iara.  anat,  inyenioTUiTip  sect.  1,  meiifd}.  13, 
lih.  4. 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretel  melancholy.  Tasneir.  lih.  5, 
cap.  2,  who  hath  comprehended  the  sum  of  J ohn  de  Indagine  i Tricassus, 
Corvinus,  and  others  in  his  book,  thus  hath  it;  ““The  Saturnine  line  going 
from  the  rascetta  through  the  hand,  to  Saturn’s  mount,  and  there  intersected 
by  certain  little-  lines,  argues  melancholy ; so  if  the  vital  and  natural  make  an 
acute  angle.  Aphorism  100.  The  saturnine,  epatic,  and  natural  lines,  making 
a gross  triangle  in  the  hand,  argue  as  much;”  which  Goclenius,  cap.  5.  Chiros. 
repeats  verbatim  out  of  him.  In  general  they  conclude  all,  that  if  Saturn’s 
mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  intersections,  such  men  are  most  part 
melancholy,  miserable,  and  full  of  disquietness,  care  and  trouble,  continually 
vexed  with  anxious  and  bitter  thoughts,  always  sorrowful,  fearful,  suspicious ; 
they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools,  marshes,  springs,  woods,  walks,  &c.” 
Thaddseus  Haggesius,  in  his  Metoposcopia,  hath  certain  aphorisms  derived  from 
Saturn’s  lines  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collects  a melancholy  disposition ; 
and " Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  from  those  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  if  a spot  be  over  the  spleen;  or  in  the  nails;  if  it  appear  black,  it  signi- 
fieth  much  care,  grief,  contention,  and  melancholy;”  the  reason  he  refers  to 
the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  himself,  that  for  seven  years’  space  he  had 
such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that  while  was  in  perpetual  law-suits, 
controversies  for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of  honour,  banishment,  grief,  care, 
<bc.,  and  when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots  vanished.  Cardan,  in  his 
book  de  libris  propriis,  tells  such  a story  of  his  own  person,  that  a little  before 
his  son’s  death,  he  had  a black  spot,  which  appeared  in  one  of  his  nails;  and 
dilated  itself  as  he  came  nearer  to  his  end.  But  I am  over  tedious  in  these 
toys,  which  howsoever,  in  some  men’s  too  severe  censures,  they  may  be  held 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  1 am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from  circum- 
foranean  rogues  and  gipsies,  but  out  of  the  writings  of  worthy  philosophers 
and  physicians,  yet  living  some  of  them,  and  religious  professors  in  famous 
universities,  who  are  able  to  patronize  that  which  they  have  said,  and  vindicate 
themselves  from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 


liMtls  Pbysiopn9m‘.  lih.  10.  ‘•Cap 
Blgiirfiaint,  ap  humofe  ill  cOrdc  tall. 


?rum  colons,  stagna  amant  et  paliules,  &c.  Jo.  do  Indaglno  lib.  1.  «Ci«- 

Cap,  14  Hb.  b.  Idem  : maculue  in  ungulis  nigne,  lites,  rixas,  raelancholiam 
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[Part.  1.  See,  2. 


SuBSEGT,  Y. — Old  age  a cause. 

Secondary  peculiar  causes  efficient,  so  called  in  respect  of  the  other  prece- 
dent, are  either  congenitce,  internee,  innatoe,  as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate, 
inbred;  or  else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we  are 
born : congenite  or  born  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or  2^'roiter 
naturam  (as  ®Fernelius  calls  it)  that  distemperature,  which  we  have  from  our 
parents’  seed,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is 
natural  to  all,  and  which  no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  ^old  age,  which  being 
cold  and  dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy  is,  must  needs  cause  it, 
by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increasing  of  adust  humours; 
therefore  ® Melancthon  avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  JSenes 
plerunque  delirdsse  in  seneetd,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  ob  atram  hilein,  for 
black  choler,  which  is  then  superabimdant  in  them : and  Rhasis,  that  Arabian 
physician,  in  his  Cont.  lib.  1,  cap.  9,  calls  it  “ a necessary  and  inseparable 
accident,”  to  all  old  and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  years  (as  the  Psalmist 
saith)  all  is  trouble  and  sorrow;”  and  common  experience  confirms  the 
truth  of  it  in  weak  and  old  persons,  especially  such  as  have  lived  in  action  all 
their  lives,  had  great  employment,  much  business,  much  command,  and  many 
servants  to  oversee,  and  leave  oSex  abrupto;  as  ‘Charles  the  Fifth  did  to  King 
Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a sudden ; they  are  overcome  with  melancholy  in  an 
instant : or  if  they  do  continue  in  such  courses,  they  dote  at  last  {senex  bis 
puer'),  and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates  through  common  infirmities 
incident  in  their  age ; full  of  ache,  sorrow  and  grief'  children  again,  dizzards, 
they  carle  many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves,  they  are  angry, 
waspish,  displeased  with  every  thing,  “ suspicious  of  all,  wayward,  covetous, 
hard  (saith  Tully),  self-willed,  superstitious,  self- conceited,  braggers  and 
admirers  of  themselves,”  as  ^ Balthasar  Castalio  hath  truly  noted  of  them,  ‘ 
This  natural  infirmity  is  most  eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor, 
solitary,  live  in  most  base  esteem  and  beggary,  or  such  as  are  witches ; inso- 
much that  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Molitor,  Edwicus,  do  refer  all  that 
witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone,  and  this  humour  of  melancholy. 
And  whereas  it  is  controverted,  whether  they  can  bewitch  cattle  to  death,  ride 
in  the  air  upon  a coulstaff  out  of  a chimney- top,  transform  themselves  into 
cats,  dogs,  &c.,  translate  bodies  from  place  to  place,  meet  in  companies,  and 
dance,  as  they  do,  or  have  carnal  copulation  with  the  devil,  they  ascribe  all  to 
this  redundant  melancholy,  which  domineers  in  them,  to  "‘sonmiferous  potions, 
and  natural  causes,  the  devil’s  policy.  Non  Icedunt  omnino  (saith  Wierus)  aut 
quid  mirwm  faciunt  (de  Lamiis,  Ub.  3,  cap.  36),  ut  putatur,  solam  vUiatam 
habent  phantasiam;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their  “ brains  are 
crazed.  ““They  think  they  are  witches,  and  can  do  hurt,  but  do  not.”  But 
this  opinion  Bodine,  Erastus,  Danseus,  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Cam- 
panella  de  sensu  rerum,  lib.  4,  cap.  9,  *Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  lib.  2,  de 
Animd,  explode ; ^ Cicogna  confutes  at  large.  That  witches  are  melancholy, 
they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasy  alone,  so  to  delude  themselvea 
and  others,  or  to  produce  such  effects. 

Subsect.  VI. — Parents  a cause  by  Propagation. 

That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  Melancholy  is  our  temperature,  in  whole  or 
part,  which  we  receive  from  our  parents,  which  tFernelius  calls  Procter  naturam, 

e Lib.  1 . Path.  cap.  11.  *'Venit  enim  properata  malls  Inoplna  senectua : et  dolor  aetatem  Jusslt  Incsse 

tneam.  Boethius  met.  1.  de  consol.  Philos.  s Cap.  de  humorlbus,  lib.  de  Anima.  hj^gcessariuin 

accidens  decrepitls,  et  inseparabile.  *Psa.  xc.  10.  i Meteran.  Belg.  hist.  lib.  1.  ^sunt  morosi, 

anxli,  et  iracuiidi  et  diffleiles  senes,  si  quasrimus,  etiam  avarl,  Tull,  de  senectute.  i Lib.  2.  de  Aulico. 

Senes  avarl,  morosi,  jactabuudi,  philauti,  deliri,  superstitlosi,  suspiciosl,  Ac.  Lib.  3.  do  Lamiis,  cap.  17. 
et  18.  ^ Solanum,  opium,  lupl  adeps,  lacr.  asini,  &c.,  sanguis  infantum,  &c.  “ Corrupts  est  iis  ab 

humore  Melancholico  phantasla.  Nymanus.  oPutant  se  Itcdere  quando  non  laidunt.  ’"Qui  ha'c  in^^ 

imaginationis  vim  referre  conati  sunt,  atrae  bills,  inancm  prorsus  laborem  susceperunt.  i>Lib.  3.  cap.  4.  - 
Qmnif.  mag.  ■)•  Lib.  1.  cap.  11.  path, 
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or  uuuafcural,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease ; for  as  he  Quale parentum 

maxime  patris  semen  ohtigerit,  tales  evaclunt  similares  spermaticeeque 
quocunque  etiam  morho  Pater  quum  generat  tenetur,  cum  semine  transfert  in 
Frolem;  such  as  the  temperature  of  the  father  is,  such  is  the  son’s,  and  look 
what  disease  the  father  had  when  he  begot  him,  his  son  will  have  after  him ; 
*‘^and  is  as  well  inheritor  of  his  infirmities,  as  of  his  lands.”  And  where  the 
complexion  and  constitution  of  the  father  is  corrupt,  there  (*saith  Roger  Bacon) 
the  complexion  and  constitution  of  the  son  must  needs  be  corrupt,  and  so  the 
corruption  is  derived  from  the  father  to  the  son.”  i^ow  this  doth  not  so  much 
appear  in  the  composition  of  the  body,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  “ Mn 
habit,  proportion,  scars,  and  other  lineaments;  but  in  manners  and  conditions 
of  the  mind,  Et  patrum  in  Qiatos  aheunt  cu7ii  semine  moi'es. 

Seleucus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh,  so  had  his  posterity,  as  Trogus  records, 
1.  Id.  Lepidus  in  Pliny  1.  7,  c.  17,  was  purblind,  so  was  his  son.  That  famous 
family  of  JEnobarbi  were  known  of  old,  and  so  surnamed  from  their  red  beards ; 
the  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indian  flat  noses  are  propagated,  the  Bavarian 
chin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst  the  J ews,  as  “ Buxtorfius  observes ; their  voice, 
pace,  gesture,  looks,  are  likewise  derived  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conditions 
and  infirmities;  such  a mother,  such  a daughter;  the  very  *afiections  Lem- 
nius  contends  “ to  follow  their  seed,  and  the  malice  and  bad  conditions  of 
children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  their  parents;”  I need  not 
therefore  make  any  doubt  of  Melancholy,  but  that  it  is  an  hereditary  disease, 
y Paracelsus  in  express  words  affirms  it,  lih.  de  morh.  a^nentium,  to.  4,  tr.  1 ; 
so  doth  Crato  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Monavius.  So  doth  Bruno  Seidelius  in 
his  book  de  morho  encurab.  Montaltus  proves,  cap.  11,  out  of  Hippocrates  and 
Plutarch,  that  such  hereditaiy  dispositions  are  frequent,  et  heme  (inquit)  fiei'i 
reor  oh  partidpatam  melancJiolicam  intemperantiam  (speaking  of  a patient)  I 
think  he  became  so  by  participation  of  Melancholy.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1, 
part  2,  cap.  9,  will  have  his  melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  from  tlio 
father  to  the  son,  but  to  the  whole  family  sometimes ; Quandoque  totis  familiis 
hereditativam,  “ Foreslus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  illustrates  this  point, 
with  an  example  of  a merchant,  his  patient,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inherit- 
ance; so  doth  Rodericus  I,  Fonseca,  tom.  1,  consul.  69,  by  an  instance  of  a 
young  man  that  was  so  affected  ex  matre  mela7iclwlica,\\sA  a melancholy  mother, 
et  victu  melancholico,  and  bad  diet  together.  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  a Spanish 
physician,  in  that  excellent  Tract  which  he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditary 
diseases,  tom.  2,  oper.  lib.  5,  reckons  up  leprosy,  as  those  '"Galbots  in  Gascony, 
hereditary  lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsy,  &c.  Amongst  the  rest,  this  and 
madness  after  a set  time  comes  to  many,  which  he  calls  a miraculous  thing  in 
nature,  and  sticks  for  ever  to  them  as  an  incurable  habit.  And  that  which  is 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  families  the  father,  and  goes  to  the  son, 
'or  takes  every  other,  and  sometimes  every  third  in  a lineal  descent,  and  doth 
not  always  produce  the  same,  but  some  like,  and  a symbolizing  disease.”  These 
secondary  causes  hence  derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  ^ Wolphius 
holds)  scepe  mutant  decreta  siderum,  they  do  often  alter  the  primary  causes, 
and  decrees  of  the  heavens.  For  these  reasons,  belike,  the  Church  and  com- 
monwealth, human  and  Divine  laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases. 


Pfsscsslonum  quam  morboruitt  hajredes  sint.  • Epist. 
ct  coinpositionls  et  flii!  onr,'  patres  corrupti  sunt,  generant  fllios  corruptte  complexioiiLs, 

» Xon  tmn  (inquit  causA  sc  corrumpunt,  ctsic  derlvatur  corruptio  upatribus  ad 

incessum,  gestus,  more^  feibbos  et  cicatrices  ori.s  et  corporis  habitum  agnoscis  ex  iis,  sed  vcruin 

pueronim  malicia  uarentihna'^”^’  i Jud.  » Affectus  parentum  in  foetus  transeunt,  et 

billosis  biliosl,  ex  Uenosis  ^ u ' Ex pltultosls  pltultosi,  ex 

allturquo  et  una  cum  uarcntihiiQ^UnP  melancholicl.  * Epist.  174.  in  Scoltz.  nascitur  nobiscum  ilia 
affectuura,  »Lib  lo  bunc  assem.  Jo.  I’elcsius  lib.  2.  do  cura  bumanoriun 

effcctum,  et  UIkso  parente  transit  in  eundem,  sed  slmlkui  producit 

, V.  paicuio  transit  in  nepotem.  d Dial,  prajflx.  geuitoris  Lcovitii. 
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forbidding  sucb  marriages  as  are  any  wliit  allied;  and  as  Mercatiis  adviseth 
all  families  to  take  such,  si  fieri  ^jossit  quce  maxime  distant  natura,  and  to 
make  choice  of  those  that  are  most  differing  in  complexion  from  them;  if  they 
love  their  own,  and  respeet  the  common  good.  And  sure,  I think,  it  hath  been 
ordered  by  God’s  especial  providence,  that  in  all  ages  there  should  be  (as 
usually  there  is)  once  in  ® 600  years,  a transmigration  of  nations,  to  amend  and 
purify  their  blood,  as  we  alter  seed  upon  our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as 
it  were  an  inundation  of  those  northern  Goths  and  Yanclals,  and  many  such 
like  people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scandia  and  Sarmatia)  as  some 
suppose)  and  over-ran,  as  a deluge,  most  part  of  Europe  and  Afric,  to  alter  for 
our  good,  our  complexions,  which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary  infirmi- 
ties, which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A sound 
generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongst  us,  as  those  northern  men 
usually  are,  innocuous,  free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases ; to  qualify  and 
make  us  as  those  poor  naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day ; and  those 
about  Brazil  (as  a late  ^ writer  observes),  in  the  Isle  of  Maragnan,  free  from 
all  hereditary  diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas  without  help  of  physic 
they  live  commonly  120  years  or  more,  as  in  the  Orcades  and  many  other 
places.  Such  are  the  common  effects  of  temperance  and  intemperance,  but  I 
will  descend  to  particular,  and  show  by  what  means,  and  by  whom  especially, 
this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

Filii  ex  senihus  nati,  rarb  sunt  firmi  temperamenti,  old  men’s  children  are 
seldom  of  a good  temperament,  as  Scoltzius  su]3poseth,  consult.  177,  aud 
therefore  most  apt  to  this  disease;  and  as  ® Levinus  Lemnius  farther  adds,  old 
men  beget  most  part  wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons,  and  seldom 
merry.  He  that  begets  a child  on  a full  stomach,  will  either  have  a sick  child, 
or  a crazed  son  (as  Cardan  thinks),  contradict,  med.  lih.  1,  contradict.  18,  or 
if  the  parents  be  sick,  or  have  any  gi;eat  pain  of  the  head,  or  megrim,  headach, 
(Hieronimus  Wolfius  ‘doth  instance  in  a child  of  Sebastian  Castalio’s);  if  a 
drunken  man  get  a child,  it  will  never  likely  have  a good  brain,  as  Gellius 
argues,  lib.  12,  cap.  1.  Ehrii  gignunt  Ebrios,  one  drunkard  begets  another,- 
saith  Plutarch,  symp.  lih.  1,  quest.  5,  whose  sentence  ^ Lemnius  approves,  1.  1, 
c.  4.  Alsarius  Crutius  Gen.  de  qui  sit  med.  cent.  3;  Jbl.  182.  Macrobius, 
lib.  1.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  21.  Tract  1,  cap.  8,  and  Aristotle  himself, 
sect.  2,prov.  4,  foolish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth 
children  like  unto  themselves,  morosos  et  languidos,  and  so  likewise  he  that  lies 
with  a menstruous  woman.  Intemperantia  veneris^  quam  in  nautis  prcesertim ' 
insectatur  “ Lemnius,  qui  uxores  ineunt,  nulla  menstrui  decursus  ratione  habitd,- 
nec  observato  interlunio,  prcecipua  causa  est,  nooda,  pernitiosa,  concubitum  hunc 
exitialem  ideby  et  pestiferuin  vocat.  *E,odoricus  a Castro  Lusitanus,  detestantur- 
ad  unum  omnes  medici,  turn  et  quartd  lu/nd  concepti,  inf celices  plerumque  et' 
amentes,  deliri,  siolidi,  morhos%  impuH,  invalidi,  tetra  lue  sordidi,  niinimk 
mtales,  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atque  animi  destituti : ad  laborem  nat%  si  seniores,  • 
i/nquit  Eustathius,  ut  Hercules,  et  alii.  ^Judcei  maximje  insectantur  foedum 
hunc,  et  immundum  apud  Christianos  Concubitum,  ut  illicitum  abhorrent,  et  apud' 
suosprohihent;  et  quod  Christiani  toties  leprosi,  amentes,  tot  morhili,  impetigines,  ‘ 
illphi,  psoxcB,  cutis  et  faciei'  decolgrationes,  tarn  multi  morbi  epidemici,  acerbi,' 
et  venenosi  sint,  in  hunc  immundum  concubitum  rejiciunt,  et  crudely  in  pignoi'U 


• Bodin,  de  rep.  cap.  de  periodis  rclp.  f Claudius  Abaville  Capuchion  in  lii.s  voyage  to  Jraragnan,  1614, 
cap.  45.  Nemo  fere  a:grotus,  sano  omiics  et  robusto  corpore,  vivuiit  uunos  120,  140,  sine  medicina.  Idem 
Hector  Boethius  do  insulis  Orchad.  et  Uaniianus  h Goes  lo  Scandia.  e Lib.  4.  c.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  niir. 

Tetricos  plerumque  lillos  senes  progeneraut  et  tristcs,  rarius  exliilaratos.  *>  Coitus  super  repletioncm 

pcssimus,  et  fllil  qui  turn  gignuntur,  aut  movbosi  sunt,  aut  stolidl.  > Dial,  proeflx.  Leovito.  *'  L.  de  ^ 

ed.  liberis.  ‘ Do  occult,  nat.  mir.  temulentce  et  stolidro  mulieres  liberos  plerumque  jirodncunt  sild  ' 

rimiles..  Bib.  2.  c.,8.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  Good  Master  Sclioolmastcr  do  not  English  this.  * De  natj 
mul.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  a Buxdornhius  c._31.  Synag.  Jud.  Ezok.  18.. 
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vacant,  qui  quartci  lund  2)roJluente  hdc  mensium  illuvie  concuhitum  hunc  non 
perhorrescunt.  Damnavit  olim  divina  Lex  et  morte  mulctavit  hujusmodi  homines, 
Lev.  18,  20,  et  inde  nati,  siqui  deformes  ant  mutili,  pater  dilapidatus,  quod 
non  contineret  ah  ^immundd  muliere,  Gregorius  Magnus,  petenti  Augustino 
nunquid  apud^^v\t2inxio^  hujusmodi  concuhitum  toleraret,  severe  p>rohihuit  viris 
suis  turn  misceri  foeminas  in  consuetis  suis  menstruis,  <Lc.  I spare  to  English 
this  which  I have  said.  Another  cause  some  give,  inordinate  diet,  as  if  a man 
eat  garlic,  onions,  fast  overmuch,  study  too  hard,  be  over-sorrowful,  dull, 
heavy,  dejected  in  mind,  perplexed  in  his  thoughts,  fearful,  &c.,  “ their 
children  (saith  '^Cardan  suhtil.  lih.  18)  will  be  much  subject  to  madness  and 
melancholy  ; for  if  the  spirits  of  the  brain  be  fusled,  or  misaffected  by  such 
means,  at  such  a time,  their  children  will  be  fusled  in  the  brain : they  will  be* 
dull,  heavy,  timorous,  discontented  all  their  lives.”  Some  are  of  opinion,  and, 
maintain  that  paradox  or  problem,  that  wise  men  beget  commonly  fools ; Suidas- 
gives  instance  in  Aristarchus  the  Grammarian,  duos  o'eliquit  filios  Aristarchum. 
et  A ristachorum,  amhos  stultos;  and  which  ''Erasmus  urgeth  in  his  Morla, 
fools  beget  wise  men.  Card.  suht.  1.  12,  gives,  this  cause,  Quoniam  spiritus 
sapienium  oh  studium  resolvuntur,  et  in  cerebrum  feruntur  d corde  : because 
their  natural  spii'its  are  resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into  animal ; drawn 
from  the  heart,  and  those  other  parts  to  the  brain.  Lemnius  subscribes  to  that 
of  Cardan,  and  assigns  this  reason.  Quod  persolvant  dehitum  languide,  et  ohsci- 
tanter,  unde  foetus  a parentum  generositate  desciscit : they  pay  their  debt  (as 
Paul  calls  it)  to  their  wives  remissly,  by  which  means  their  children  are  weak- 
lings, and  many  times  idiots  and  fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain,  and  do  proceed  from 
the  mother : if  she  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry,  peevish,  discontented,  and 
melancholy,  not  only  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she 
carries  the  child  in  her  womb  (saith  Fernelius,  path.  1.  1,  11)  her  son  will  be  so 
likewise  affected,  and  worse,  as  ® Lemnius  adds,  1.  4,  c.  7,  if  she  grieve  over 
much,  be  disquieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be  affrighted  and  terrified  by  some 
fearful  object  heard  or  seen,  she  endangers  her  child,  and  spoils  the  temperature 
of  it ; for  the  strange  imagination  of  a woman  works  effectually  upon  her  infant, 
that  as  Baptista  Porta  proves,  Fhysiog.  ccelestis  1.  5,  c.  2,  she  leaves  a mark 
upon  it,  which  is  most  especially  seen  in  such  as  prodigiously  long  for  such  and 
such  meats,  the  child  will  love  those  meats,  saith  Fernelius,  and  be  addicted  to 
like  humours : “ ‘if  a great-bellied  woman  see  a hare,  her  child  will  often  have 
a hare-lip,”  as  we  call  ifc.  Ga/rcceus  de  Judiciis  genituro/rum,  cap,  33,  hath  a 
memorable  example  of  one  Thomas  17ickell,  born  in  the  city  of  Brandeburg, 
1551,  ““that  went  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  days  of  his  life,  as  if  he 
would  fall  to  the  ground,  because  his  mother  being  great  with  child  saw  a 
drunken  man  reeling  in  the  street.”  Such  another  I find  in  Martin  Wenrichius 
com.  de  ortu  imnstrorum,  c.  1 7, 1 saw  (saith  he)  at  Wittenberg,  in  Germany, 
a citizen  that  looked  like  a carcass;  I asked  him  the  cause,  he  replied,*  “ His 
mother,  when  she  bore  him  in  her  womb,  saw  a carcass  by  chance,  and  was  so 
sore  affrighted  with  it,  that  ex  eo  foetus  ei  assimilatus,  from  a ghastly  impres- 
sion the  child  was  like  it.” 

So  many  several  ways  are  we  plagued  and  punished  for  our  father’s  defaults ; 
insomuch  that  as  Fernelius  truly  saith,  “ *It  is  the  greatest  part  of  our  felicity 


o fnin  Eccl.  liist.  lib.  1.  c.  27.  respons.  10.  qNam  spiritus  ccrcbrl 

itiriin.iia  procrcaiit,  et  qualcs  fuerint  affcctus,  tales  filiorum  : cx  tristibus  trlstes,  e.x 

nnf  tnir  ' Fol.  120.  mcr.  Socratcs’ Children  wcro  fools.  Sabel.  *Deoccui.. 

.fiiint  hi’flrin  ’uulicrum.  t Baptista  Porta  loco  praed.  Ex  leporum  intuitu  ploriquo  inluiues. 

iTiiviHa  labello.  n Quasi  mox  in  terrain  collapsurus per  omnem  vitam  iucedcbat,  cum  muter 

K.np  " »lc  inccdentcm  vidcrat.  * Civcm  facie  cadavcrosa,  qui  dixit,  Ac.  * Optimum 

f-cllcitatis  nostrac  bene  nasci;  quamobrcm  pricclur'e  humano  gencri  consultura, 

*ilorctur,«i  soli  imrentes  hem*  habitl  ct  sani,  liberis  operam  darcnt. 
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to  bo  well  born,  and  it  were  bappy  for  human  kind,  if  only  sueb  parents  as  are 
sound  of  body  and  mind  should  be  suffered  to  marry.”  An  liusbandman  will 
sow  none  but  the  best  and  choicest  seed  u])on  his  land,  he  will  not  rear  a bull 
or  a horse,  except  he  be  right  shapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a 
mare,  except  he  be  well  assured  of  his  breed;  we  make  choice  of  the  best 
rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best  dogs.  Quanto  id 
diligentius  in  procreandis  liberis  observandum?  And  how  careful  then  should 
we  be  in  begetting  of  our  children?  In  former  times  some  ^countries  have  been 
so  char^  in  this  behalf,  so  stem,  that  if  a child  were  crooked  or  deformed  in 
body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away ; so  did  the  Indians  of  old  by  the  relation 
of  Curtius,  and  many  other  well-governed  commonwealths,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  those  times.  Heretofore  in  Scotland,  saith  ‘‘Hect.  Boethius,  “if 
any  were  visited  with  the  falling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  leprosy,  or  any  such 
dangerous  disease,  which  was  likely  to  be  propagated  from  the  father  to  the 
son,  he  was  instantly  gelded;  a woman  kept  from  all  company  of  men;  and  if 
by  chance  having  some  such  disease,  she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she 
with  her  brood  were  buried  alive:”  and  this  was  done  for  tlie  common  good, 
lest  the  whole  nation  should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A severe  doom  you  will 
say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be  looked  into  than  it 
is.  For  now  by  our  too  much  facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to 
marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there 
is  a vast  confusion  of  hereditary  diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man  almost  free 
from  some  grievous  infirmity  or  other,  when  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the 
eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  the  race ; or  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or 
dizzards,  lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot, 
as  he  said,  ’■jure  hoereditario  sapere  juhentur ; they  must  be  wise  and  able  by 
inheritance : it  comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt,  we  have  many 
weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases  raging  amongst  us, 
crazed  families,  parentes  peremptores ; our  fathers  bad,  and  we  are  like  to  bo 
worse. 


MEMB.  II. 

Subsect.  I. — Bad  Diet  a cause.  Substance.  Quality  of  Meats. 

According  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened  hitherto  these  secondaiy 
causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  I must  now  proceed  to  the  outward  and 
adventitious,  which  happen  unto  us  after  we  are  born.  And  those  are  either 
evident,  remote,  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest : continent  causes  some 
call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  precedent  causes  are  subdivided  again  into 
necessary  and  not  necessary.  Necessary  (because  we  cannot  avoid  them,  but 
they  will  alter  us,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  non-natural  things, 
so  much  spoken  of  amongst  physicians,  which  are  principal  causes  of  this 
disease.  For  almost  in  every  consultation,  whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak 
of  the  causes,  the  fault  is  found,  and  this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient ; 
Peccavit  circa  res  sex  non  naturales : he  hath  still  offended  in  one  of  those  six. 
Montanus,  consil.  22,  consulted  about  a melancholy  Jew,  gives  that  sentence, 
so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place;  and  in  his  244  counsel,  censuring  a 
melancholy  soldier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady,  “ '^he  offended  in  all 


j Infantes  infirm!  prreclpitio  necati.  Bohemns  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Apud  Laconcs  olim.  Lypslus  epist.  85.  cent,  ad 
Belgas,  Dionysio  Villerio,  si  quos  aliqua  inombrorum  parte  inutiles  notuverint,  necari  jubent.  * Lib.  1. 
De  veterum  Scotorum  moribus.  Morbo  comitiali,  dementia,  manid,  lepra,  &c.  aut  simili  labe,  qu®  facile  in 

{irolem  transmittitur,  laborantes  inter  cos,  ingenti  faetd  indagine,  inventos,  ne  gens  foed.'i  contagione 
®deretur  ex  iis  nata,  castraverunt,  mulieres  hujusmodi  procul  a virorum  consortio  ablegarunt,  quod  si 
barum  aliqua  conceplsse  inveniebatur,  simul  cum  fietii  nonduin  edito,  defodiebatur  viva.  ■Euphorniio 
Satyr.  •>  Fecit  omnia  delicta  qu®  fieri  possunt  circa  rcs  scs  uou  naturales,  et  caj  fucrunt  caua®  extrinsccaw  f. 
uulbus  postea  ortx  suut  obstructiouca. 
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those  six  non-natural  things,  which  were  the  outward  causes,  from  which 
came  those  inward  obstructions ; and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  things  are  diet,  retention  and  evacuation,  which  are 
more  material  than  the  other  because  they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  con- 
versant in  keeping  or  expelling  of  it.  The  other  four  are  air,  exercise,  sleeping, 
waking,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter.  The  first 
of  these  is  diet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  and  causeth  melancholy,  as 
it  offends  in  substance,  or  accidents,  that  is  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.  And 
well  it  may  be  called  a material  cause,  since  that,  as  “ Fernelius  holds,  “ it 
hath  such  a power  in  begetting  of  diseases,  and  yields  the  matter  and  suste- 
nance of  them ; for  neither  air,  nor  perturbations,  nor  any  of  those  other 
evident  causes  take  place,  or  work  this  effect,  except  the  constitution  of  bodyj 
and  preparation  of  humours,  do  concur.  That  a man  may  say,  this  diet  is  the 
mother  of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  what  he  will,  and  from  this  alone,  melan- 
choly and  frequent  other  maladies  arise.”  Many  physicians,  I confess,  have 
written  copious  volumes  of  this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all 
manner  of  meats;  as  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew,  Halyabbas,  Avicenna, 
Mesue,  also  four  Arabians,  Gordonius,  Yillanovanus,  Wecker,  Johannes 
Bruerinus,  sitologia  de  Esculentis  et  Poculentis,  Michael  Savanarola,  Tract.  2, 
c.  8,  Anthony  Fumanellus,  lib.  de  regimine  senum,  Curio  in  his  Comment  on 
Schola  Salerna,  Godefridus  Stekius  arte  med.,  Marsilius  cognatus,  Ficinus, 
Banzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Magninus,  regim.  sanitatis,  Frietagius,  Hugo 
Fridevallius,  &c.,  besides  many  other  in  ^ English,  and  almost  every  peculiar 
physician,  discourseth  at  large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melan- 
choly : yet  because  these  books  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I will  briefly 
touch  what  kind  of  meats  engender  this  humour,  through  their  several  species, 
and  which  are  to  be  avoided.  How  they  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits 
first,  and  after  humours,  by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of 
our  body,  Fernelius  and  others  will  show  you.  I hasten  to  the  thing  itself: 
and  first  of  such  diet  as  offends  in  substance. 

Beef.'\  Beef,  a strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first  degree,  dry  in  the 
second,  saith  Gal.  1.  3,  c.  1.,  de  alim.  fac.)  is  condemned  by  him  and  all  suc- 
ceeding authors,  to  breed  gross  melancholy  blood : good  for  such  as  are  sound, 
and  of  a strong  constitution,  for  labouring  men  if  ordered  aright,  corned,  young, 
of  an  ox  (for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  species  are  held  best),  or  if  old,  ®such 
as  have  been  tired  out  with  labour,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and  Sabellicus 
commend  Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most  savoury,  best  and  easiest  of  digestion ; 
we  commend  ours:  but  all  is  rejected,  and  unfit  for  such  as  lead  a resty  life, 
any  ways  inclined  to  Melancholy,  or  dry  of  complexion : Tales  (Galen  thinks) 
de  facile  mdanclwlicis  cegritv/linibus  capiuntur. 

Fork^  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  nature,  *but  alto- 
gether unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  are  any  ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind: 
too  moist,  full  of  humours,  and  therefore  noxia  delicatis,  saith  Savanarola,  ex 
earum  usu  ut  dubitetwr  an  febris  quartana  generetur:  naught  for  queasy 
stomachs,  insomuch  that  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a quartan  ague. 

Goat^  Savanarola  discommends  goat’s  flesh,  and  so  doth  ‘^Bruerinus,  1.  13, 
c.  19,  calling  it  a filthy  beast,  and  rammish;  and  therefore  supposeth  it  will 
breed  rank  and  filthy  substance;  yet  kid,  such  as  are  young  and  tender, 
Isaac  accepts,  Bruerinus  and  Galen,  1.  1,  c.  1,  de  alimentorum  facultatibus. 

llart^  Hart  and  red  deer  ®hath  an  evil  name:  it  yields  gross  nutriment: 


1 ath.  1.  1.  c.  2.  Maximam  in  pignendis  morbis  vim  obtinct,  pabulum,  matcriamquc  morbl  sugperens  : 
nwn  nee  ao  nee  a perturbationibus,  vel  aliis  evidentibus  causis  inorbi  sunt,  nisi  consentiat  corporis 
pi  tcpiiratio,  et  numorum  constitutio.  Ut  semel  dicam,  una  gula  est  omnium  morborum  mater,  etiamsi  alius 
e t genitor.  Ab  hac  morbi  sponte  soepe  emanant,  nulld  alia  cogentc  causa.  Cogan,  Eliot,  Vauban, 

• /I  ° . "'Isaac.  ''Non  laudatur,  quia  melaucbolicum  praibet  aliincntuin.  eMalo 

wit  ccrvina  unquit  r ri  tagius),  cra.ssiss'mum  ct  atribilarium  suppeditat  aliinentuui. 
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a strong  and  great  grained  meat,  next  mito  a horse.  Which  althongh  some 
countries  eat,,  as  Tartars,  and  they  of  China;  yet  Galen  condemns.  Young 
foals  are  as  commonly  eaten  in  Spain  as  red  deer,  and  to  furnish  their  navies, 
about  Malaga  especially,  often  used ; but  such  meats  ask  long  baking,  or 
seething,  to  qualify  them,  and  yet  all  will  not  serve. 

Venison,  Fallow  Deer.'\  All  venison  is  melancholy,  and  begets  bad  blood; 
a pleasant  meat : in  great  esteem  with  us  (for  we  have  more  parks  in  England 
than  there  are  in  all  EuroiDe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  ’Tis  somewhat 
better  hunted  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery ; but  generally 
bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used. 

Ilare^  Hare,  a black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  digestion,  it  breeds 
incubus,  often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  dreams,  so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  con- 
demned by  a jury  of  physicians.  Mizaldus  and  some  others  say,  that  hare  is 
a merry  meat,  and  that  it  will  make  one  fair,  as  Martial’s  Epigram  testifies  to 
Gellia;  but  this  is  per  accidens,  because  of  the  good  sport  it  makes,  merry 
company  and  good  discourse  that  is  commonly  at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not 
otherwise  to  be  understood. 

Conies.^  'Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares,  Magninus  compares  them  to 
beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Reg.  sanit.  part.  3,  c.  17;  yet  young  rabbits  by  all  men 
are  approved  to  be  good. 

Generally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion  breed  melancholy. 
Areteus,  lib.  7,  cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet,  ^bowels,  brains,  entrails, 
marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and  those  inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
&c.  They  are  rejected  by  Isaac,  lib.  2,  2mrt.  3.  Magninus,  3.  cap.  17, 
Eruerinus,  lib.  12,  Savanarola,  Rub.  32,  Tract.  2. 

Mil^.]  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and  cheese,  curds,  &c., 
increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is  most  wholesome) : ^some 
except  asses’  milk.  The  rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good, 
especially  for  young  children,  but  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,  “ not 
good  for  those  that  have  unclean  stomachs,  are  subject  to  headache,  or  have 
green  wounds,  stone,  &c.  Of  all  cheeses,  I take  that  kind  which  we  c^l 
Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best,  ex  vetustis  pessimus,  the  older,  stronger,  and 
harder,  the  worst,  as  Langius  discourseth  in  his  Epistle  to  Melancthon,  cited 
by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p.  5,  Gal,  3,  de  cibis  boni  sued,  <hc. 

Fowl.^  Amongst  fowl,  “peacocks  and  pigeons,  all  fenny  fowl  are  forbidden, 
as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  herons,  cranes,  coots,  didappers,  waterhens,  with  all 
those  teals,  curs,  sheldrakes,  and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in  winter  out 
of  Scaiidia,  Muscovy,  Greenland,  Friezland;  which  half  the  year  are  covered 
all  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though  these  be  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant 
in  taste,  and  have  a good  outside,  like  hypocrites,  white  in  plumes,  and  soft, 
their  flesh  is  hard,  black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melancholy  meat ; Gravant 
et  putrefadunt  stomachum,  saith  Isaac,  part.  5,  de  vol.,  their  youiig  ones  are 
more  tolerable,  but  young  pigeons  he  quite  disapproves. 

Fishes.']  Rhasis  and  “Magninus  discommend  all  fish,  and  say,  they  breed 
viscosities,  slimy  nutriment,  little  and  humourous  nourishment.  Savanarola 
adds,  cold,  moist:  and  phlegmatic,  Isaac;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all 
cold  and  melancholy  complexions : others  make  a difference,  rejecting  only 
amongst  fresh-water  fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  crawfish  (which  Bright  approves, 
cap.  0),  and  such  as  are  bred  in  muddy  and  standing  waters,  and  have  a taste 
of  mud,  as  Franciscus  Bonsuetus  poetically  defines.  Lib.  de  aquatilibas. 

“ Nam  pisces  omnes,  qui  sta^a,  lacusque  frequentant,  I “ All  fish,  that  standing  pools,  and  lakes  frequent 
Semper  plus  sucei  deterioris  habent.”  | Do  ever  yield  bad  juice  and  nourislimcnt.” 

h Lib.  de  subtiliss.  dicta.  Equina  caro  ct  asinina  cquinis  danda  est  hominibus  et  asininis.  ‘ Ibirum 
obsunt  h.  natura  Leporum.  Bruerinus,  1.  13.  cap.  26.  pullorum  tenera  ct  optima.  ^ niaudabllis  sued 

nauseam  provocant.  iPiso.  Allomar.  "'Curio.  Frietnjrius,  Maginu.s.  part.  3.  cap.  17.  Mercuriu!i.s, 
lie  affect,  lib.  1.  c.  10.  excepts  all  milk  meats  in  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy.  " Weeker  Syntax,  theor. 

I),  2.  Isaac,  Bruer.  lib.  15.  cap.  30.  et  31  " Cup.  18.  part.  3. 
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Lampreys,  Paiilus  Jovius,  c.  34,  de  2)iscibus  Jlumal.  liigbly  magnifies,  and 
saith,  None  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  et  scrupulosi,  some  scrupulous 
jKTSonsj  but  Peels,  c.  33,  “he  abhorreth  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all  phy- 
sicians detest  them,  especially  about  the  solstice.”  Gomesius,  lib.  1.  c.  22, 
do  sale,  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  which  others  as  much  vilify,  and 
above  the  rest,  dried,  soused,  indurate  fish,  as  ling,  fumados,  red-herrings, 
sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john,  all  shell-fish,  ^Tim.  Bright  excepts 
lubster  and  crab.  Mesarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contradicts, 
lib.  22,  c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  conger,  sturgeon,  turbot,  mackerel,  skate. 

Carp  is  a fish  of  which  I know  not  what  to  determine.  Franciscus  Bon- 
suetus  accounts  it  a muddy  fish.  Hippolitus  Salvianus,  in  his  Book  dePiscium 
■naturd  et  prceparatione,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1554,  with  most 
elegant  pictures,  esteems  carp  no  better  than  a slimy  watery  meat.  Paulus 
J ovius  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  approves  of  it  j so  doth  Dupravius 
in  his  Books  of  Fish-ponds.  Frietagius  "^extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome 
meat,  and  puts  it  amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank;  and  so  do  most^pf  our 
country  gentlemeu,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no  other  fish.  But  this 
controversy  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judgment,  by  Bruerinus,  1.  22,  c.  13. 
The  difference  riseth  from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools,  ® sometimes  muddy, 
sometimes  sweet;  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is  from  whence  they  be  taken. 
In  like  manner  almost  we  may  conclude  of  other  fresh  fish.  But  see  more  in 
P-ondoletius,  Bellonius,  Oribasius,  lib.  7,  cap.  22,  Isaac,  1. 1,  especially  Hippo- 
litus Salvianus,  who  is  instar  omnium  solus,  <kc.  Howsoever  they  may  be 
wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good;  P.  Forestus,  in  his 
medicinal  observations,  * relates,  that  Carthusian  friars,  whose  living  is  most 
l>art  fish,  are  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order,  and  that  he 
found  by  experience,  being  sometimes  their  physician  ordinary  at  Delft,  in 
Holland.  He  exemplifies  it  with  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a Carthusian 
of  a ruddy  colour,  and  well  liking,  that  by  solitary  living,  and  fish-eating, 
became  so  misaflfected. 

IIerbsl\  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten  I find  gourds,  cucumbers,  coleworts, 
melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome  dreams, 
mid  sends  up  black  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  loc.  affect.  1.  3,  c.  6,  of  all 
herbs  condemns  cabbage;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2,  c.  1,  Animce  gravitatem  facU,  it 
brings  heaviness  to  the  soul.  Some  are  of  ojiinion  that  all  raw  herbs  and 
sala(!s  breed  melancholy  blood,  except  bugloss  and  lettuce.  Crato,  consil.  21, 
lib.  2,  speaks  against  all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borage,  bugloss,  fennel, 
parsley,  diU,  balm,  succory.  Magninus,  regim.  sanitatis,  part.  3,  cap.  31. 
Omnes  herbce  simjjliciter  malce,  via  cibi;  all  herbs  are  simply  evil  to  feed  on 
(as  he  thinks).  So  did  that  scofiing  cook  in  “ Plautus  hold : 


jNon  ego  coenam  condio  nt  alii  coqui  solent, 
ptii  mihi  condita  pvata  in  patinis  proferunt, 
lioves  qui  convivas  faciunt,  lierbasque  aggerunt.” 


“ Like  other  cooks  I do  not  supper  dress, 

That  put  whole  meadows  into  a platter, 

And  make  no  better  of  their  guests  than  beeves, 
With  herbs  and  grass  to  feed  them  fatter.” 


Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a whole  dinner  of  herbs  and  salads 
[wliich  our  said  Plautus  calls  coe7ias  terrestres,  Horace,  ccenas  sine  sanguine), 
by  which  means,  as  he  follows  it, 


‘ llic  homines  tarn  brevem  vitam  colunt 

Qui  herbashujusmodi  in  alvum  suum  congerunt, 

ronnidolosum  dictu,  non  esu  modd 

Quas  herbas  pecuJes  non  edunt,  homines  edunt.” 


Their  lives,  that  eat  such  herbs,  must  needs  be  shoi-t. 
And  ’tis  a fearful  thing  for  to  report. 

That  men  should  feed  on  such  a kind  of  meat, 
Which  very  juments  would  refuse  to  eat.” 


.auSTmn  Sfs.  prieserUin  circa  solstitium.  pamnantur  turn 

loia;  Pisces ^stu  priEsmiiti  ' » Nmf  pr?  urn  ■'  Optime  nutnt  omnium  judicio  inter  prlmai 

jortiantur  dittcrentias  alihi  ann  est  dubium  quin,  pro  variorum  situ  ac  naturft,  maguas  alimoiitorura 
K-t  rSm  ^ ^ lutulciuiores.  t ubservat.  16.  lib.  10.  u rseudolus. 


m 


Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  1.  Sec,  2. 


They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all  men  raw,  though 
qualified  with  oil,  but  in  broths,  or  otherwise.  See  more  of  these  in  every 
” husbandman  and  herbalist. 

Roots.l  Boots,  Etsi  quorundam  gentium  opes  sint,  saith  Bruerinus,  the 
wealth  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food,  are  windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome 
to  tlie  head ; as  onions,  garlic,  scallions,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes,  parsnips : 
Crato,  lih.  2.  consil.  11,  disallows  all  roots,  tliough  ‘some  aj^prove  of  parsnips 
and  potatoes.  ^ Magninus  is  of  Crato’s  opinion,  “ ® They  trouble  the  mind, 
sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brain,  make  men  mad,  especially  garlic,  onions, 
if  a man  liberally  feed  on  them  a year  together.”  Guianerius,  tract.  15,  cap.  2, 
complains  of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus,  even  parsnips 
themselves,  which  are  the  best.  Lib.  9.  cap.  14. 

Fruits^  Fasiinacarum  usus  succos  gig  nit  imj^robos.  Crato,  consil.  21, 
lib.  1,  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries, 
strawberries,  nuts,  medlars,  serves,  &c.  Sanguinem  inficiunt,  saith  Villano- 
vanus,  they  infect  the  blood,  and  putrefy  it,  Magninus  holds,  and  must  not 
therefore  be  taken  via  cibi,  aut  quantitate  magnd,  not  to  make  a meal  of,  or  in 
any  great  quantity.  ^ Cardan  makes  that  a cause  of  their  continual  sickness 
at  Fessa  in  Africa,  “ because  they  live  so  much  on  fruits,  eating  them  thrice 
a day.”  Laurentius  approves  of  many  fruits,  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  which 
others  disallow,  and  amongst  the  rest  apjiles,  which  some  likewise  commend, 
sweetings,  pairmains,  pippins,  as  good  against  melancholy ; but  to  him  that  is 
any  way  inclined  to,  or  touched  with  tliis  malady,  ® Nicholas  Piso  in  his 
Practics,  forbids  all  fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and  not 
raw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  ^Bruerinus,  out  of  Galen,  excepts  grapes  and  figs, 
but  I find  them  likewise  rejected. 

Pulse.']  All  pulse  are  naught,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  &c.,  they  fill  the  brain 
(saith  Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed  black  thick  blood,  and  cause  trouble- 
some dreams.  And  therefore,  that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholars  of 
old,  may  be  for  ever  applied  to  melancholy  men,  A fabis  abstinete,  eat  no  peas, 
nor  beans;  yet  to  such  as  will  needs  eat  them,  I would  give  this  counsel,  to 
prepare  them  according  to  those  rules  that  Arnoldus  Yillanovanus,  andFrie- 
tagius  prescribe,  for  eating,  and  dressing,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  &c. 

/Spices.]  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are  for  that  cause  for- 
bidden by  our  physicians  to  such  men  as  are  inclined  to  this  malady,  as 
pej)per,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  dates,  &c.,  honey  and  sugar.  ^ Some 
except  honey;  to  those  that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable,  but  ^ Dulcia  se  in 
bilem  vertunt  (sweets  turn  into  bile),  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore 
forbids  all  spice,  in  a consultation  of  his,  for  a melancholy  schoolmaster.  Omnia 
aromatica,  et  quicquid  sanguinem  admit:  so  doth  Fernelius,  consil.  45. 

Guianerius,  tract.  15,  cap.  2.  Mercurialh,  cons.  189.  To  these  I may  add  all 
sharp  and  sour  things,  luscious,  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oil,  vinegar,  veijuico, 
mustard,  salt;  as  sweet  things  are  obstruc'tive,  so  these  are  corrosive.  Gomesius, 
in  his  books,  de  sale,  1.  1,  c.  21,  highly  commends  salt;  so  doth  Codronchus  in 
his  tract,  de  sale  Absynthii,  Lemn.  1.  3,  c.  9.  de  ocmlt,  not.  mir.  yet  common 
experience  finds  salt,  and  salt-meats,  1.o  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease. 
And  for  that  cause  belike  those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so 
much,  as  in  their  bread,  ut  sine  perimbatione  anima  esset,  saith  mine  author, 
that  their  souls  might  be  free  from  perturbations. 


yQuare  rectius  valetncUni  suae  quisquo  eonsulet,  qul  lapsQs  prlorum  pa^cn^um  memor,  cas  planff  rel 
omiserit  vel  parco  degusturit.  Kersleius  cap.  4.  dc  vero  usu  mod.  »ln  Mizaldo  do  Horto  P.  Crescent. 
Herbasteln,  &c.  “Cap.  13.  part.  3.  Bright  in  his  Tract,  of  Mel.  ‘’Intellectum  turbant,  producunt 
insaiiiam.  « Audivi  (iiiquit  Magnin!)  quod  si  quis  ex  iis  per  annum  continue  comedat,  in  insaniano 

I'lderet  can  13  Imnrobi  sunt,  cap.  12.  dpe  rcrum  varietat.  In  Fossa  plorumqiie  morbosi,  quod 
ft-uctas  com^edant  ter  in  die.  ^ Cap.  de  f Lib.  11.  c.  3.  g Bright,  c.  6.  excents  honey, 

apud  Scoltzium  con.sil.  18G. 
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Bread.'\  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  graiu,  as  peas,  beans,  oats,  rye,  oj* 

’ over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often  spoken  against,  as  causing 
melancholy  juice  and  wind.  Joh.  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of 
Scotland,  contends  much  for  the  wholsomeness  of  oaten  bread : it  was  objected 
to  him  then  living  at  Paris  in  France,  that  his  countrymen  fed  on  oats,  and 
base  grain,  as  a disgi’ace;  but  he  doth  ingenuously  confess,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  a third  part  of  England,  did  most  part  use  that  kind  of  bread,  that  it  was 
as  wholesome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment.  And  yet  Wecker 
out  of  Galen  calls  it  horse-meat,  and  fitter  for  juments  than  men  to  feed  on. 
But  read  Galen  himself,  lib.  1.  De  cibis  boni  et  niali  sued,  more  largely  dis- 
coursing of  corn  and  bread. 

JFzne.]  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick  drinks,  as  Mus- 
cadine, Malmsey,  Alicant,  Bumney,  Brownbastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like, 
of  which  they  have  thirty  several  kinds  in  Muscovy,  all  such  made  drinks  are 
hurtful  in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a sanguine  choleric  complexion, 
young,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy.  For  many  times  the  drinking  of  wine 
alone  causeth  it.  Arculanus,  c.  IG.  m 9.  Ehasis,  puts  in  ’'wine  for  a great 
cause,  especially  if  it  be  immoderately  used.  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  2.  tells 
a story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave  entertainment  in  his  house,  “that  ’in 
one  month’s  space  were  both  melancholy  by  drinking  of  wine,  one  did  nought 
but  sing,  the  other  sigh.  Galen,  1.  de  causis  morb.  c.  3.  Matthiolus  on  Dio- 
scorides,  and  above  all  other  Andreas  Bachius,  1.  3.  18,  19,  20,  have  reckoned 
upon  those  inconveniences  that  come  by  wine:  yet  notwithstanding  all  this, 

• to  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish  melancholy,  a cup  of  wine  is  good  physic,  and 
so  doth  Mercurialis  grant,  consil.  25,  in  that  case,  if  the  temperature  be  cold,  as 
to  most  melancholy  men  it  is,  wine  is  much  commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Cider,  Perry Cider  and  perry  are  both  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and  for 
' that  cause  to  be  neglected,  and  so  are  all  those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

Beeri\  Beer,  if  it  be  over-new  or  over-stale,  over-strong,  or  not  sodden, 
smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sour,  is  most  unwholesome,  frets,  and  galls,  &c. 
Ilenricus  Ayrerus,  in  a “ consultation  of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  hypochon- 
< 1 riacal  melancholy  discommends  beer.  So  doth  ® Crato  in  that  excellent  counsel 
of  his.  Lib.  2.  consil.  21.  as  too  windy,  because  of  the  hoj).  But  he  means 
i belike  that  thick  black  Bohemian  beer  used  in  some  other  parts  of  ° Germany, 

“Nothing  comes  in  so  thick, 

Notlxiug  goes  out  so  thin, 

It  must  needs  follow  then 
The  dregs  are  left  within.” 

As  that  ^old  poet  scoffed,  calling  it  Stygice  monstrum  conforms palludi,  a moii- 
1 strous  drink,  like  the  river  Styx.  But  let  them  say  as  they  list,  to  such  as 
i are  accustomed  unto  it,  “ ’tis  a most  wholesome  (so  Poly  dor  Virgil  calleth  it) 

< and  a pleasant  drink,”  it  is  more  subtile  and  better,  for  the  hop  that  rarefies 
^ it,  hath  an  especial  virtue  against  melancholy,  as  our  herbalists  confess,  Fuch- 
: si  us  approves.  Lib.  2.  sec.  2.  instit.  cap.  11.  and  many  others. 

Watersi\  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill-coloured ; such  as  come  forth  of 
j pools,  and  moats,  where  hemp  hath  been  steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  most 
) unwholesome,  putrefied,  and  fall  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean. 

« corrupt,  impure,  by  rea.son  of  the  sun’s  heat,  and  still-standing;  they  cause 
: foul  distemperatures  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man,  are  unfit  to  make  drink 

• of,  to  dress  meat  with,  or  to  be  ‘‘used  about  men  inv/ardly  or  outwardly.  They 
k are  good  for  many  domestic  uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattle,  &c.,  or  in  time 


ml  spissius  Ilia 

Dam  bibltiir,  nil  clarius  est  dum  mingitar,  unde 
Constat,  quod  multas  faeces  in  corpora  linquat.” 


biit^ntis  adustam.  Scol.  Sal.  ^ yinum  turbldum,  "Ex  viui 

^ CTaium  een^  A cmanl  in  uno  mense  melancholici  facti  sunt.  "•  1 lildeslieim,  spicel.  fol. 

cons^  qSs  •.  . ° About  Dantzlc  in  Spruce,  Hamburgh,  Leipslc.  p ; I enricus  A bri.i- 

iSlx  8ta4£  1 1.  ].  rGalen,  1.  1.  do  san.  tuond.  Cavendm  sunt  aquit? 

iluas  ex  stagnis  bauriuntur,  ct  quae  turbidae  ct  malC*  olentes,  &c. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  1,  Sec.  ?. 


cf  nece«Bityj  but  not  otherwise.  Some  areof  opiuiou,  that  sucli  fat  standing 
wateru  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seething  doth  defecate  it,  as  ® Cardan 
holds.  Lib.  13.  subtil.  “It  mends  the  substance,  and  savour  of  it,”  but  it  is 
n paradox.  Such  beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholesome  as  the  other, 
as  ‘Jobertus  truly  justifieth  out  of  Galen,  Paradox,  dec.  1.  Paradox  5.  that  the 
seething  of  such  impure  waters  doth  not  purge  or  purify  them,  Pliny,  lib.  31. 
c.  3.  is  of  the  same  tenet,  and  P.  Crescentius,  lib.  1.  et  lib.  4.  c.  W.  et 

c.  45.  Pamphilius  Herilachus,  1.  4.  de  nat.  aquarum,  such  waters  are  naught, 
not  to  be  used,  and  by  the  testimony  of  "Galen,  “breed  agues,  dropsies,  pleu- 
risies, splenetic  and  melancholy  passions,  hurt  the  eyes,  cause  a bad  tempe- 
rature, and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  with  bad  colour.”  This  Jobertus 
stiffly  maintains,  Paradox,  lib.  1.  part.  5.  that  it  causeth  blear  eyes,  bad  colour, 
and  many  loathsome  diseases  to  such  as  use  it : this  which  they  say,  stands 
with  good  reason  j for  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of  Astracan  breeds 
worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  Axius,  or  as  now  called  Verduri,  the  fairest  river 
in  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle  black  that  taste  of  it.  Aleacman  now  Peleca, 
another  stream  in  Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part  white,  si  potui  ducas. 
L.  Aubanus  Pohemus  refers  that  ^struma  or  poke  of  the  Bavarians  and  Styiians 
to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as  ^ Munster  doth  that  of  the  Vq,lesians  in  the 
Alps,  and  "Bodine  supposeth  the  stuttering  of  some  families  in  Aquitania, 
about  Labden,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  “ and  that  the  tilth  is  derived 
from  the  water  to  their  bodies.”  So  that  they  that  use  filthy,  standing,  ill- 
coloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must  needs  have  muddy,  ill-coloured,  impure, 
and  infirm  bodies.  And  because  the  body  works  upon  the  mind,  they  .shall 
have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy  spirits,  and  be  really 
subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  number  of  compound, 
artificial,  made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks  afford  us  a great  variety,  as  tailors 
do  fashions  in  our  apparel.  Such  are  '’puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or  other- 
wise composed ; baked  meats,  soused  indurate  meats,  fried  and  broiled  buttered 
meats;  condite,  powdered,  and  over-dried,  ®all  cakes,  simnels,  buns,  cracknels 
made  with  butter,  spice,  &c.,  fritters,  pancakes,  pies,  sausages,  and  those 
several  sauces,  sharp,  or  over-sweet,  of  which  scientia  popinoe,  as  Seneca  calls 
it,  hath  served  those  Apician  tricks,  and  perfumed  dishes,  which  Adrian  the 
sixth  Pope  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of  his  predecessor  Leo  decimus; 
and  which  prodigious  riot  and  prodigality  have  invented  in  this  age.  These  do 
generally  engender  gross  humours,  fill  the  stomach  with  crudities,  and  all  those 
inward  parts  with  obstructions.  Montanus,  consil.  22,  gives  instance,  in. a 
melancholy  Jew,  that  by  eating  such  tart  sauces,  made  dishes,  and  salt  meats, 
with  which  he  was  overmuch  delighted,  became  melancholy,  and  was  evil 
affected.  Such  examples  are  familiar  and  common. 


Subsect.  II. — Quantity  of  Diet  a Cause, 

There  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance  itself  of  meat, 
and  quality  of  it,  in  ill-dressing  and  preparing,  as  there  is  from  the  quantity, 
di.sorder  of  time  and  place,  unseasonable  use  of  it,  “intemperance,  overmuch, 
or  overlittle  taking  of  it.  A true  saying  it  is,  Plures  crapula  quam  gladius, 
This  gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword,  this  omnivorantia  et  homidda  gida, 

» Innoxium  rQ^dit  et  bene  olcntcm.  ‘ Contendit  hncc  vitia  coctionc  non  cmendari.  “ Lib.  dc  bonitafo 
aquae,  hydropem  auget,  febres  putridaa,  splenem,  tusses,  nocet  oculis,  malum  liabitum  corporis  et  colorcm.' 

* Mag.  Nigritatem  induclt  si  pecora  blberint.  y Aquae  ex  nivibus  coacte  strumosos  faciunt.  *Cosmog.  1.3. 
cap.  36.  » Method,  hist.  cap.  6.  balb.utiunt  Labdonl  in  Aquitania  ob  aquas,  atque  hi  morbi  ab  aquis  in 

corpora  derivantur.  >>  Edulia  ex  sanguine  et  suffocate  parta.  Hildcsheim.  « Cupedia  vcro,  placenhr, 

bellari.o,  commentaque  alia  curiosa  pistorum  et  coquorum,  gustui  servientium  conciliant  morbos  turn  corpori 
turn  animo  insanabiles.  Philo  Judicus  lib.  de  victimis.  P.  Jov.  vita  cjus.  As  lettuce  steeped  in  wine, 
birds  fed  with  fennel  and  sugar,  as  a Pope’s  concubine  used  in  Avignon,  Stephan.  « Aiiiin®  negotium  . 
Ilia  facessit,  et  dc  teniplo  Dii  immundum  stabulura  facit.  Palctius,  10.  c.  . 


l^cm.  2,  f3ubs.  2.] 


lyicl,  a CiUise. 


tins  all  devouring  and  murdering  gut.  And  that  of  ^ Pliny  is  truer,  “ Sini[)ie 
diet  is  the  best;  heaping  up  of  several  meats  is  pernicious,  and  sauces  worse; 
many  dishes  bring  many  diseases.”  *^Avicen  cries  out,  “ That  nothing  is 
worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract  the  time  of  meats  longer  than 
ordinary;  from  thence  proceed  our  infirmities,  and  ’tis  the  fountain  of  all 
diseases,  which  arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours.”  Thence,  saitli 
•*Pemelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymia,  plethora,  cachexia, 
bra-diopepsia,  *llinc  subitce  mortes,  atque  intestata  senectus,  sudden  death, 
&c.,  and  what  not. 

As  a lamp  is  choked  with  a multitude  of  oil,  or  a little  fire  with  overmuch 
wood  quite  extinguished,  so  is  the  natural  heat  with  immoderate  eating,  stran- 
gled in  the  body.  Pernitiosa  sentina  est  abdomen  insaturabile:  one  saith. 
An  insatiable  paunch  is  a pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  both 
of  body  and  mind.  ‘Mercurialis  will  have  it  a peculiar  cause  of  this  private 
disease;  Solenander,  consil.  5.  sect.  3,  illustrates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an 
example  of  one  so  melancholy,  ab  intempestivis  commessationibus,  unseasonable 
feasting.  ^Crato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited  Counsel,  21,  lib.  2. 
putting  superfluous  eating  for  a main  cause.  But  what  need  I seek  farther 
for  proofs?  flear  ^Hippocrates  himself.  Lib.  2,  Aphor.  10,  “ Impure  bodies 
the  more  they  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt,  for  the  nourishment  is 
putrefied  with  vicious  humours.” 

And  yet  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfeiting  and  drunken- 
ness, see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this  kind ; read  what  Johannes  Stuckius 
hath  written  lately  of  this  subject,  in  his  great  volume  De  Antiquorum  Convi- 
viis,  and  of  our  present  age;  Qaam  ^portentosm  coence,  prodigious  suppers, 
“ Qui  dum  invitant  ad  ccenam  efferunt  ad  sepulchrum,  what  Fagos,  Epicures, 
Apetios,  Heliogables,  our  times  afibrd?  Lucullus’  ghost  walks  still,  and  every 
man  desires  to  sup  in  Apollo;  -cEsop’s  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up. 
'’Maqis  ilia  juvant,  quce  pluris  emuniur.  The  dearest  cates  are  best,  and  ’tis 
an  ordinary  thing  to  bestow  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  upon  a dish,  some  thousand 
crowns  upon  a dinner:  ^Mully-Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  spent  three 
pounds  on  the  sauce  of  a capon : it  is  nothing  in  our  times,  we  scorn  all  that  is 
cheap,  “ We  loathe  the  very  light  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca  notes)  because  it 
comes  free,  and  we  are  offended  with  the  sun’s  heat,  and  those  cool  blasts,' 
because  we  buy  them  not.”  This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common,  we  care  not 
for  it;  nothing  pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And  if  we  be  ''witty  in  anything, 
it  is  ad  gulam:  If  we  study  at  all,  it  is  erudito  luocu,  to  please  the  palate,  and 
to  satisfy  the  gut,  “A  cook  of  old  was  a base  knave  (as  ®Livy  complains), 
but  now  a great  man  in  request ; cookery  is  become  an  art,  a noble  science : 
cooks  are  gentlemen : ” Venter  Deus : They  wear  “ tlieir  brains  in^  their 
bellies,  and  them  guts  in  their  heads,”  as  ‘Agrij)pa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his 
time,  rushing  on  their  own  destruction,  as  if  a man  should  run  upon  the  point 
of  a sword,  usque  dum  rumpantur  comedunt,  “ They  eat  till  they  burst :”  “All 
day,  all  night,  let  the  physician  say  what  he  will,  imminent  danger,  and  feral 
disea.ses  are  now  ready  to  seize  upon  them,  that  will  eat  till  they  vomit,  Edunt 
ut  vomanty  vomuntutedant,  saith  Seneca;  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Solo 

f I.ib.  11.  c.  52.  ITom'mi  cfbus  ntiUssImTii  simpTcx,  acervatlo  cibornm  pestifei'a,  ct  condimcntft  perniciosa, 
inultos  morbos  multa  fercula  ferunt.  8 31.  Dec.  2.  c.  Nihil  deterius  quam  si  tempus.iusto  longiiis 

comedendo  protraliatur,  et  varia  ciborum  genera  conjungaiitur:  inde  morboruni  scaturigo,  qii®  ex  repug- 
nantia  humonim  oritur,  '■  Path.  1.  1.  c.  14,  *Juv.  Sat.  5.  *Niiniarepletio  ciborum  facit  melancho- 
licnm.  Comestio  superflua  clbi,  et  potds  quantitas  nimia.  * Impura  corpora  quanto  inagis  nutris, 

tanto  ma^s  laedis:  putrefacit  cnim  alimentum  vitiosus  humor.  •"  Vid.  Goclen.  de  portentosis  coenls,  &c. 

1 utcanl  Com.  » Arab,  lib,  do  Jeju.  cap.  14.  “ They  who  invite  us  to  our  supper,  only  conduct  us  to  our 
tomb.  "Juvenal.  “The  highest-priced  dishes  afford  the  greatest  gratifleation.”  pGuiccardin. 

n Na.  nbKsp  4.  ca.  ult.  fastidio  est  lumen  gratuitum,  dolct  quod  sole,  quod  spiritum  emerc  non  possimu.“, 
qiiod  hic  acr  non  emptus  cx  faclli,  &c.  adeo  nihil  placet,  nisi  quod  carum  est.  >•  Ingeniosi  ad  Guiam. 

UlUn  vile  manclpium,  nunc  in  omni  scstimationc,  nunc  ars  haberi  e.rpta,  &c.  ‘Epli.t.  28, 1.  7.  quorum 
iu  ventre  ingenium,  in  patinls,  &c.  u in  lucem  coenat.  Sertorius, 
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transitu  ciborum  nutrlrl  judicatus : His  meat  did  pass  tliroiigli  and  away,  or  till 
they  hurst  again.  '’Mirage  animantiuin  ventrem  onerant,  and  rake  over  all  the 
world,  as  so  many  "'slaves,  belly- gods,  and  land-serpents,  Et  totus  orhis  mntri 
nimis  angustus,  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfy  their  appetite.  Sea,  land,  rivers, 

lakes,  &c.,  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging  guts.”  To  make  up  the  mess, 
what  immoderate  drinking  in  every  place?  Senem  potmn  pota  trahehat  anus, 
how  they  flock  to  the  tavern : as  if  they  were  fruges  consumere  nati,  bom  to 
no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  like  Oflellius  Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman 
parasite,  Qui  dum  vixit,  aut  dibit  aut  minxit;  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine, 
yea  worse  than  a cask,  that  mars  wine,  and  itself  is  not  marred  by  it,  yet  these 
are  brave  men,  Silenus  Ebrius  was  no  braver.  Et  quee  fuerunt  vitia,  mores 
sunt:  ’tis  now  the  fashion  of  our  times,  an  honour:  Nunc  verb  res  ista  eo 
rediit  (as  Chrysost,  serm.  30,  in  v.  Ephes.  comments)  Ut  effeminatce  ridendmque 
ignavim  loco  habeatur,  nolle  mebriari;  ’tis'now  come  to  that  pass  that  he  is  no 
gentleman,  a very  milk-sop,  a clown  of  no  bringing  up,  that  will  not  drink ; fit 
for  no  company;  he  is  your  only  gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no  disparage- 
ment now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  &c.,  but  much  to  his  fame  and 
renown;  as  in  like  case  Epidicus  told  Thesprio  his  fellow-servant,  in  the  ^Poet. 
.E  dipolf acinus  improhum,  one  urged,  the  other  replied.  At  jam  oMi  fecere  idem, 
erit  illi  ilia  res  honori,  ’tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  many  brave  examples 
to  bear  one  out;  ’tis  a credit  to  have  a strong  brain,  and  carry  his  liquor  well; 
the  sole  contention  who  can  drink  most,  and  fox  his  fellow  the  soonest.  ’Tis 
the  summum  bonum  of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life,  and  soul,  Tanta  dul- 
cedine  affectant,  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14.  cap.  12.  ut  magna  pars  non  aliud,  vitae 
2)rcemium  intelligat,  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry  together  in  an  alehouse 
or  tavern,  as  our  modern  Muscovites  do  in  their  mede-inns,  and  Turks  in  their 
cofiee-houses  which  much  resemble  our  taverns ; they  will  labour  hard  all  day, 
long  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  totius  anni  labores,  as  St.  Ambrose  adds, 
in  a tippling  feast ; convert  day  into  night,  as  Seneca  taxes  some  in  his  times, 
Pervertunt  officia  noctis  et  lucis;  when  we  rise,  they  commonly  go  to  bed,  like 
our  anti]3odes, 

“Nosque  uT)i  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anlielis, 

Illis  sera  rubens  accendit  lamina  vesper.”  ■ . 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius. 

“ “ Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum  I “ He  drank  the  night  away 

Mane,  diem  totum  stertebat. | Till  rising  dawn,  then  snored  out  all  the  day.” 

Snymdiris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set  so  much  as  once  in  twenty 
years.  Verres,  against  whom  Tully  so  much  inveighs,  in  winter  he  never  was 
extra  tectum  vix  extra  lectum,  never  almost  out  of  bed,  ’"still  wenching  and 
drinking;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in  our  days.  They 
have  gymnasia  bihonum,  schools  and  rendezvous ; these  centaurs  and  lapithas 
toss  pots  and  bowls  as  so  many  balls ; invent  new  tricks,  as  sausages,  anchovies, 
tobacco,  caviare,  pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes,  &c. : innumerable  salt 
meats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study  how  to  hurt  themselves  by  taking 
antidotes  '"to  carry  their  drink  the  better;  ^and  when  nought  else  serves, 
they  will  go  forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to  empty  their  gorge,  that  they  may 
return  to  drink  afresh.”  They  make  laws,  insanas  leges,  contra  bihendifallacias, 
and  ®brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crowning  that  man  that  is  soonest  gone, 

as  their  drunken  predecessors  have  done, ^quid  ego  video?  Ps.  Cnni 

corona  Pseudolum  ehrium  tuurn . And  when  they  are  dead,  will  have 

a can  of  wine  with  ®Maroii’s  old  woman  to  be  engraven  on  their  tombs.  So 

''  Seneca.  » Manclpla  guloe,  dapes  non  saporc  sod  sumptu  jcstimantcs.  Seneca  consol,  ad  Ilelvldiiim. 
y Ssevientia  guttura  satiare  non  possunt  fluvii  et  maria,  .dlnoas  Sylvius  de  miser,  curial.  » Plautus. 

“ Hor.  lib.  1.  Sat.  3.  *>  Diei  brevitas  convivils,  noctis  longitud'o  stupris  conterebatur.  'Et  quo  plus 

capiant,  irritamenta  cxcogltantur.  u Fores  portantur  ut  ad  eonvivium  reportentur,  rcpleri  ut  c.\hauriant, 
ct  exbauriri  ut  bibant.  Ambros.  ■Ingentia  vasa  velut  ad  ostentationem,  &c.  ‘ Plautus.  sLib.  3. 

Anthol.  c.  20. 
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they  triumph  in  villainy,  and  justify  tbeir  wickedness;  with  Rabelais,  that 
French  Lucian,  drunkenness  is  better  for  the  body  than  physic,  because  there 
be  more  old  drunkards  than  old  physicians.  Many  such  frothy  arguments 
they  have,  **  inviting  and  encouraging  others  to  do  as  they  do,  and  love  them 
dearly  for  it  (no  glue  like  to  that  of  good  fellowship).  So  did  Alcibiades  in 
Greece;  Nero,  Bonosus,  Heliogabalus  in  Rome,  or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he 
was  styled  of  old  (as  ‘ Ignatius  proves  out  of  some  old  coins).  So  do  many 
great  men  still,  as  Heresbachius  observes.  When  a prince  drinks  till  his 
eyes  stare,  like  Bitias  in  the  Poet, 

^ “ a thirsty  soul ; 

He  took  challenge  and  embraced  the  howl : 

With  pleasure  swill’d  the  gold,  nor  ceased  to  draMT 
Till  he  the  bottom  of  the  brimmer  saw.” 


(_‘iue  impiger  nausic 


Spumantem  vino  patcram). 


and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the  spectators  will 
applaud  him,  “ the  “bishop  himself  (if  he  belie  them  not)  with  his  chaplain, 
will  stand  by  and  do  as  much,”  0 dignum  principe  haustum,  ’twas  done  like  a 
prince.  “ Our  Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a pail  and  a dish,”  Velut 
infundibula  integras  ohbas  exhauTiunt,  et  in  monstrosis  poculis,  ipsi  ononstrosi 
monstrosius  epotant,  “ making  barrels  of  their  bellies.”  Incredihile  dictu^  as 
“ one  of  their  own  countrymen  complains : ° Quantum  Uquoris  immodestissima 
gens  capiat,  &c.  How  they  love  a man  that  will  be  drunk,  crown  him  and 
honour  him  for  it,”  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge  him,  stab  him,  kill  him ; a 
most  intolerable  offence,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  ^ He  is  a mortal  enemy 
that  will  not  drink  with  him,”  as  Munster  relates  of  the  Saxons.  So  in  Poland, 
he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow,  saith  Alexander  Gaguinus, 
“ ^that  drinketh  most  healths  to  the  honour  of  his  master,  he  shall  be  rewarded 
as  a good  servant,  and  held  the  bravest  fellow  that  carries  his  liquor  best,” 
when  a brewer  s horse  will  bear  much  more  than  any  sturdy  drinker,  yet  for 
his  noble  exploits  in  this  kind,  he  shall  be  accounted  a most  valiant  man,  for 
Tam  inter  epvlas  fortis  vir  esse  potest  ac  in  hello,  as  much  valour  is  to  be 
found  in  feasting  as  in  fighting,  and  some  of  our  city  captains,  and  carpet 
knights  will  make  this  good,  and  prove  it.  Thus  they  many  times  wilfully 
pervert  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies,  stifle  their  wits,  strangle  nature 
and  degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads 
by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over-precise, cockney-like,  and  curious 
in  their  observation  of  meats,  times,  as  that  Medicina  statica  prescribes,  just  so 
many  ounces  at  dinner,  which  Lessius  enjoins,  so  much  at  supper,  not  a little 
more,  nor  a little  less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours,  a diet-drink  in  the 
morning,  cock-broth.  China-broth,  at  dinner,  plum-broth,  a chicken,  a rabbit, 
nb  of  a rack  of  mutton,  wing  of  a capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a hen,  &c. ; to 
sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others  offend  in  over-much 
fiisting : pining  adays,  saith  ® Guianerius,  and  waking  anights,  as  many  Moors 
and  Turks  in  these  our  times  do.  “ Anchorites,  monks,  and  the  rest  of  that 
superstitious  rank  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  that  he  hath  often  seen 
to  liave  happened  in  his  time)  through  immoderate  fasting,  have  been  fre- 
quently mad.”  Of  such  men  belike  Hippocrates  speaks,  1 Aphor.  5 when  as 


1 'Notls  ad  Crosares.  >'Lib  de  educandi<inrinHnnm  in.n,.* 

- Boh™  in  '' Sacellanns,  cum  iiigentcm  pateram  exhuurit  pr  .ceps' 

cyathTaolum‘\\’^?an^ha^^^  bibitu.s  ut  i.rcompotatio.u"bu7suK^ 

lioi  tantur  quemlibet  ad  libitum  ^ o impletum  mulctrale  apponant,  et  scutclla  iiijccta 

capiat,  plus  potantem  amlclsslmum  bn’hont  nt  mcrcdibile,  quantum  hujuscc  liquoris  immodesta  gcna 
et  fustlbus  explant.  Inimicisslmum  e contra  qui  non  vult,  et  ciedu 

melius  biblt  pro  salute  domini  liostis  habetu.-,  et  cajde  nonnunquam  res  expiatur.  a Qul 

dedieJeJunant,etnocte^^^^^^^^  ' «ra.c.  Poeta  apud'stoboeum,  aer  18.  .(Jnl 

tract.  16.  c.  2.  Longa  famif  to?eLmw  ut  mitune  inodum  e.xccdunt,  c.  6. 

jcjuuium,  quoduianiaci  etliciantur,  ipae’vidi  ‘‘ccidit  qui  tanto  cum  fcrvoro  Deo  aervije  cupiunt  i«i,’ 
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lie  saith,  “ ‘ They  more  offend  in  too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damnified, 
than  they  that  feed  liberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 

Subsect.  III. — Custom  of  Diet,  Delight,  Appetite,  Necessity,  how  they  cause 

or  hinder'. 

ITo  rule  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception;  to  this,  therefore, 
which  hath  been  hitherto  said  (for  I shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of 
commons),  and  those  inconveniences  which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats, 
an  intemperate  or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat  detracts  and 
qualifies,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates  2,  Aphorism.  50,  “ “ Such  things  as 
we  have  been  long  accustomed  to,  though  they  be  evil  in  their  own  nature 
yet  they  are  less  offensive.”  Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected  that  it  were 
a mere  * tyranny  to  live  after  those  strict  rules  of  physic;  for  custom  ^ dotli 
alter  nature  itselt,  and  to  such  as  are  used  to  them  it  makes  bad  meats  whole- 
some, and  unseasonable  times  to  cause]  no  disorder.  Cider  and  perry  are 
windy  drinks,  so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,  cold  most  part,  yet  in 
some  shires  of  "‘England,  Normandy  in  France,  Guipuscoa  in  Spain,  ’tis  their 
common  drinlc,  and  they  are  no  whit  offended  with  it.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  they  live  most  on  roots,  raw  herbs,  camel’s  “ milk,  and  it  agrees  well 
with  them : which  to  a stranger  will  cause  much  grievance.  In  Wales,  lacti- 
ciniis  vescuntur,  as  Humphrey  Llwyd  confesseth,  a Cambro-Briton  himself,  in 
his  elegant  epistle  to  Abraham  Ortelius,  they  live  most  on  white  meats : in 
Holland  on  fish,  roots,  '"butter;  and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  * Bellonius 
observes,  they  had  much  rather  feed  on  fish  than  flesh.  With  us,  Maxima  pars 
victus  in  came  consistit,  we  feed  on  flesh  most  part,  saith  ® Polydor  Yirgil,  as 
all  northern  countries  do;  and  it  would  be  very  offensive  to  us  to  live  after  their 
diet,  or  they  to  live  after  ours.  We  drink  beer,  they  wine;  they  use  oil,  we 
butter;  we  in  the  north  are  ^ great  eaters;  they  most  sparing  in  those  hotter 
countries;  and  yet  they  and  we  following  our  own  customs  are  well  pleased. 
An  Ethiopian  of  old  seeing  an  European  eat  bread,  wondered,  quomodo  ster- 
corihus  vescentes  viverimus,  how  we  could  eat  such  kind  of  meats : so  much 
differed  his  countrymen  from  ours  in  diet,  that  as  mine  tauthor  infers,  si  quis 
illorum  victum  apud  nos  cemulari  vellet;  if  any  man  should  so  feed  with  us,  it 
would  be  all  one  to  nourish,  as  Cicuta,  Aconitum,  or  Hellebore  itself.  At  this- 
day  in  China,  the  common  people  live  in  a manner  altogether  on  roots  and 
herbs,  and  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  ass,  mule,  dogs,  cat-flesh,  is  as  delightsome 
as  the  rest,  so®  Mat.  Hi  coins  the  Jesuit  relates,  who  lived  many  years  amongst 
them.  The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat,  and  most  commonly  ^ horse-flesh,  drink  milk 
and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old.  Et  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  potat  equino. 
They  scoff  at  our  Europeans  for  eating  bread,  which  they  call  tops  of  weed.s, 
and  horse  meat,  not  fit  for  men ; and  yet  Scaliger  accounts  them  a sound  and 
witty  nation,  living  a hundred  years;  even  in  the  civilest  country  of  them 
they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  Jesuit  observed  in  his  travels,  from  the  great 
Mogul’s  Court  by  land  to  Pekin,  which  Biccius  contends  to  be  the  same 
with  Cambula  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia  their  bread  is  usually  dried  fish,  and  so 
likewise  in  the  Shetland  isles;  and  their  other  fare,  as  in  Iceland,  saith 

* In  tenui  victa  segri  delinciuunt,  ex  quo  fltutmajori  afficiantur  detrimento,  majorque  fit  error  tenui  quiim 
pleniore  victu.  _ “ Quffi  longo  tempore  consueta  suiit,  etiainsi  deteriora,  minus  in  assuetis  molestaro  solent. 

» Qui  medico  vivit,  misere  vivit.  y Consuetudo  altera  natura.  » Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Worcester- 
shire. “ Leo  Afcr.  1.  1.  solo  camelorum  lacte  content!,  nil  xirrcterea  deliciarum  amblunt.  ^ Flandri  vinum 
hutyro  dilutum  bibunt  (nauseo  referens)  ubhiue  butyrum  inter  omnia  fercula  et  bellaria  locum  obtinet. 
Steph.  praefat.  Herod.  * Delectantur  Grteci  piscibus  mngis  quam  carnibus.  = Lib.  1.  hist.  Ang.  **  P.  Jovius 
descript.  Britonum.  They  sit,  cat  and  drink  all  day  at  dinner  in  Iceland,  Muscovy,  and  those  northern 
parts.  t Suidos  vict.  Herod,  nihilo  cum  co  melius  quam  si  quis  Cicutam,  Aconitum,  &c.  ® Expedit.  in 

Sinas  lib.  1.  c.  3.  hortensium  herbarum  ct  olerum,  apud  Sinas  quam  apud  nos  longe  frequentior  ustis,  com- 
plures  quippe  de  vulgo  reperias  nulla  alid  re  vel  tenuitatis,  vcl  religionis  cau.sd  vcscentcs.  Equus,  Mulus, 
Asellus,  &c.  oequefere  vescuntur  ac  pabula  omnia.  Mat.  Riccius,  lil).  .5.  can.  12.  f Tartar!  nnilis,  wpiis 

vescuntur  ct  crudis  carnibus,  et  fi'uges  contemnunt,  die-,  nte.s,  hoc  jumentorum  pabulum  ct  bouni,  nou__ 
hominum. 
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^Dltlimarus  Bleskenius,  butter,  cheese,  and  fish ; their  drink  water,  tlieir 
lodging  on  the  ground.  In  America  in  many  places  their  bread  is  roots,  their 
meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  such  fruits.  There  be  of  them  too  that 
familiarly  drink  '"*  salt  sea- water  all  their  lives,  eat  t raw  meat,  grass,  and  that 
with  delight.  With  some,  fish,  serpents,  spiders ; and  in  divers  places  they 
^ eat  man’s  flesh,  raw  and  roasted,  even  the  Emperor  ‘ Montezuma  himself.  In 
some  coasts,  again,  ’'one  tree  yields  them  cocoa-nuts,  meat  and  drink,  fire, 
fuel,  apparel ; with  his  leaves,  oil,  vinegar,  cover  for  houses,  &c.,  and  yet  these 
men  going  naked,  feeding  coarse,  live  commonly  a hundred  years,  are  seldom 
or  never  sick  ; all  which  diet  our  physicians  forbid.  In  Westphalia  they 
feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and  wourts,  knuckle  deep,  and  call  it  i cerebrum 
lovis  : in  the  low  countries  with  roots,  in  Italy  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The 
Turks,  saith  Busbequius,  delight  most  in  fried  meats.  In  Muscov}q  garlic 
and  onions  are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be  pernicious  to  such  as 
are  unaccustomed  to  them,  delightsome  to  others  ; and  all  is  ™ because  they 
have  been  brought  up  unto  it.  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat  fat 
bacon,  salt  gross  meat,  hard  cheese,  &c.  (f)  dura  messorum  ilia),  coarse 
bread  at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  upon  a full  stomach,  which  to  some 
idle  persons  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the  rules  of  physic,  so  that 
custom  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers  find  this  by  common  experience  when  they 
come  in  far  countries,  and  use  their  diet,  they  are  suddenly  offended,"  as  our 
Hollanders  and  Englishmen  when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  those 
Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  molested  with  calentures,  ffuxes,  and 
much  distempered  by  reason  of  their  fruits.  ® Peregrina,  etsi  suavia,  solent 
vesc&)itihus  perturbationes  insignes  adferre,  strange  meats,  though  pleasant, 
cause  notable  alterations  and  distempers.  On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom 
mitigates  or  makes  all  good  again.  Mithridates  by  often  use,  which  Pliny 
wonders  at,  was  able  to  drink  poison  ; and  a maid,  as  Curtins  records,  sent  to 
Alexander  from  K.  Porus,  was  brought  up  with  poison  from  her  infancy.  The 
Tiu'ks,  saith  Bellonius,  lib.  3,  c.  15,  eat  opium  familiarly,  a drachm  at  once, 
which  we  dare  not  take  in  grains.  **  Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom 
he  saw  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  that  took  ten  drachms  of  opium  in  three 
days  ; and  yet  consulto  loquebatur,  spake  understandingly,  so  much  can  custom 
do.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a shepherd  that  could  eat  hellebore  in  substance. 

And  therefore  Cardan  concludes  out  of  Galen,  Consuetudinem  utcunque  fereii'- 
dam,  nisi  valdh  malam.  Custom  is  howsoever  to  be  kept,  except  it  be  ex- 
tremely bad  : he  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and  that  by  the 
authority  of  * Hippocrates  himself,  Dandum  aliquid  tempori,  cetati,  regioni, 
consuetudini,  and  therefore  to  ''  continue  as  they  began,  be  it  diet,  bath,  exer- 
cise, &c.,  or  whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite,  to  such  and  such  meats ; though 
they  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy ; yet  as  Fuchsius  excepts  cap.  6.  lib.  2. 
Institut.  sect.  2.  “*The  stomach  doth  really  digest,  and  willingly  entertain 
such  meats  we  love  most,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other  side  such 
as  we  distaste.”  Which  Hippocrates  confirms,  Aphorism.  2,  38.  Some  can- 
not endure  cheese  out  of  a secret  antipathy,  or  to  see  a roasted  duck,  whicli 
to  others  is  a ‘delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  want,  hmiger,  which  drives  men 


glslandi®  descriptione.  vlctus  corum  butyro,  lacte,  casco  consistit;  pisces  loco  panis  habent,  potus,  aqua 
mcdicina  multi  ad  annos  200.  * Laet.  Occident.  Ind.  descript,  lib.  11.  cap.  10. 

v..r  absque  noxd.  t Davies  2.  voyage.  ^ Patagones.  ‘ Beuzo  et 

T,r^.hnntinr  . i ^nscrip.  k Linscoftcu,  c.  5G.  palmro  Instar  totius  orbis  arboribus  longo 

iHminprAi-  . “ I’eneris  assucsccrc  multum.  *>  Kcpentinoe mutationcs  noxam  pariuut. 

o 3-  "Druerinus,  lib.  1-  cap.  23.  p Simpl.  mcd.  c 4.  1.  l. 

iiiponMa  * •‘'phorlsm.  17.  ' In  dublls  consuetudinem  sequatur  adole.sccns,  ct 

‘I-i.npnm.ii  ‘ Qui  cum  voluptatc  assumuntur  clbl,  vcntriculus  avldius  complcctitur,  expoditiusquo 

0 CO  imt,  ct  quo.  disphcent  aversatur.  » Nothing  against  a good  stomach,  as  the  saying  is. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  1 . See.  2. 


many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  tliey  are  loth,  cannot  endure,  and 
thankfully  to  accept  of  it ; as  beverage  in  ships,  and  in  sieges  of  great  cities, 
to  feed  on  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  outlaws  in  " Hector 
Boethius,  being  driven  to  their  shifts,  did  eat  raw  flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl 
as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the  Plebrides  for  some  few  months.  The.se 
things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  which  hath  been  said  of  melancholy 
meats,  and  make  it  more  tolerable ; but  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  live  plenteously, 
at  ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if  they  will,  these  viands  are  to 
be  forborne,  if  they  be  inclined  to,  or  suspect  melancholy,  as  they  tender  their 
healths  : Otherwise  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  diet,  at  their 
pejil  be  it.  Qui  inonet  amat,  Ave  et  cave. 

He  who  advises  is  your  friend, 

Farewell  and  to  your  health  attend. 

Subsect.  IV. — Retention  and  Evacuation  a cause,  and  how. 

Op  retention  and  evacuation,  there  be  divers  kinds,  which  are  either  con- 
comitant, assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times  of  melancholy.  ^ Galen  re- 
duceth  defect  and  abundance  to  this  head ; others  “^All  that  is  separated,  or 
remains.” 

Costiveness^  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I may  well  reckon  up  costiveness, 
and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements,  which  as  it  often  causeth  other 
diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy  in  particular.  ‘‘Celsus,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  saith, 
“ It  produceth  inflammation  of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  headache,  &c.” 
Prosper  Caleniis,  lib.  de  atrd  bile,  will  have  it  distemper  not  tlie  organ  only, 
“ " but  the  mind  itself  by  troubling  of  it and  sometimes  it  is  a sole  cause 
of  madness,  as  you  may  read  in  the  first  book  of  '^Skenkius’s  Medicinal  Obser- 
vations. A young  merchant  going  to  Nordeling  fair  in  Germany,  for  ten  days’ 
space  never  went  to  stool  j at  his  return  he  was  “grievously  melancholy,  think- 
ing that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  all  his  money 
was  gone ; his  friends  thought  he  had  some  philtrum  given  him,  but  Cnelius, 
a physician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  ^ costiveness  alone  to  be  the  cause,  and 
thereupon  gave  him  a clyster,  by  which  he  was  speedily  recovered.  Trincavel- 
lius,  consult.  35  lib.  1.  saith  as  much  of  a melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom  he 
administered  physic,  and  Bodericus  a Fonseca,  consult.  85.  tom.  2.*  of  a 
patient  of  his,  that  for  eight  days  was  bound,  and  therefore  melancholy 
afiected.  Other  retentions  and  evacuations  there  are,  not  simply  necessary, 
but  at  some  times ; as  Fernelius  accounts  them.  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  as 
suppression  of  hfemorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose, 
immoderate  or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus  : or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

® Detention  of  haemorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues,  Villanovanus  Breviar.  lib.  1. 
cap.  18.  Arculaniis,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  Vittorius  Faventinus,  pract.  mag. 
Tract.  2.  cap.  15.  Bruel,  &c.  put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsius,  1.  2.  sect.  5.  c. 
30.  goes  farther,  and  saith,  That  many  men  unseasonably  cured  of  tho 
haemorrhoids  have  been  corrupted  with  melancholy,  seeking  to  avoid  Scylla, 
they  fall  into  Chary  bdis.  Galen,  1.  dehum.  commen.  3.  ad  text.^Q.  illustrates  this 
by  an  example  of  Lucius  Martins,  whom  he  cured  of  madness,  contracted  by  thi.s 
means  : And  ^Skenkius  hath  two  other  instances  of  two  melancholy  and  mad 
women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression  of  their  months.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly  stojiped,  and  have  been  formerly 
used,  as  '‘Villanovanus  urgeth  : And  'Fuchsius,  lib.  2.  sect.  5.  cap.  33. 

« Lib.  7.  Ilist.  Scot.  * 30.  artis.  v Qu®  excernuntur  aut  subsistunt.  * Ex  ventre  suppres.so, 

inflaminationeir,  capitis  dolorcs,  caligines  crcscunt,  • Excreinenta  retenta  mentis  ngitationcin  parere 
Boient.  >>  Cap.  de  Mel.  * Tam  delirus,  ut  vix  se  homiiiem  agnosceret.  <•  Alvus  astrictus  causa. 

Fcr  octo  dies  aivnm  siccum  habet,  et  nihil  reddit.  • Sive  per  narcs,  sivo  hremorrhoidcs.  ^ Multi 
intempestivb  ab  hffimorrhoidibus  curati,  melancholia  corruptl  sunt.  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  &c.  k Lib.  1. 

de  Mania.  h Breviar.  1 7.  c.  18.  ‘Non  sinemagnolncommodo  cjus,  cui  sanguis  a naribuspronittiiat, 
Doxii  sanguinis  vacuatio  iinpcdirl  potest. 


■ Mein.  2.  Sabs.  4.]  Retenti07i  and  Evacuation,^  Causes. 
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stiffly  maintains,  “ That  without  great  danger,  such  an  issue  may  not  bo 
stayed.” 

Yenice  omitted  produceth  like  effects.  Mathiolus,  episU  5.  1.  penult. 
“*^avoucheth  of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through  bashfulness  abstained  from 
venery,  and  thereupon  became  very  heavy  and  dull;  and  some  others  that 
were  very  timorous,  melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad.”  Oribasius,  med. 
collect.  1.  6.  c.  37.  speaks  of  some,  “ ^ That  if  they  do  not  use  carnal  copula- 
; tion,  are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness  and  headache ; and  some  in  the 
same  case  by  intermission  of  it.”  Not  use  of  it  hurts  many,  Arculanus,  c.  G. 
in  9.  Rhasis,  et  Magninus,  part.  3.  cap.  5.  think,  because  it  “ “ sends  up 
poisonous  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart.  And  so  doth  Galen  himself  hold, 
“ That  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long  kept  (in  some  parties)  it  turns  to 
poison.”  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy,  cites  it  foi 
an  especial  cause  of  this  malady,  “ Priapismus,  Satyriasis,  &c.,  Haliabbas,  5, 
Theor.  c.  36.  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Yillanovaniis  Breviar. 

1.  c.  18.  saith,  “He  knew  “many  monks  and  widows  grievously  troubled 
with  melancholy,  and  that  for  this  sole  cause.”  ^ Lodovicus  Mercatus,  1.  2.  de 
mvMerum  affect,  cap.  4.  and  Podericus  a Castro,  de  morhis  mulier.  1.  2.  c.  3. 
treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  have  it  produce  a peculiar  kind  of  melan- 
choly in  stale  maids,  nuns,  and  widows.  Oh  suppressionem  mensium  et  venerem 
omissam,  timidce,  moestce,  anxice,  verecundoe,  supiciosce,  languentes,  consilii  in- 
opes,  cum  summa  vitoe  et  rerum  meliorum  desperations,  <&c.,  they  are  melancholy 
■ in  the  highest  degree,  and  all  for  want  of  husbands.  lianus  Montaltus,  cap. 
37.  de  melanclud,  confirms  as  much  out  of  Galen ; so  doth  Wierus,  Ghristoferus 
fa  Vega  de  art.  med.  lib.  3.  c.  14,  relates  many  such  examples  of  men  and 
I women,  that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  Pcelix  Plater  in  the  first  book  of  his 
) Observations,  “ ’tells  a story  of  an  ancient  gentleman  in  Alsatia,  that  mar- 
i ried  a young  wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  kind  for  a long 
: time  together,  by  reason  of  his  several  infirmities : but  she,  because  of  this 
imbibition  of  Venus,  fell  into  a horrible  fury,  and  desired  everyone  that  came 
to  see  her,  by  words,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  her,”  &c.  ^ Ber- 
nardus  Paterniis,  a physician,  saith,  “ He  knew  a good  honest  godly  priest, 
that  because  he  would  neither  willingly  marry,  nor  make  use  of  the  stews, 

Ifell  into  grievous  melancholy  fits.”  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  hath  such  another 
example  of  an  Italian  melancholy  priest,  in  a consultation  had  Anno  1580. 
Jason  Pratensis  gives  instance  in  a married  man,  that  from  his  wife’s  death 
abstaining,  after  marriage,  became  exceedingly  melancholy,”  Bodericus  a 
Fonseca  in  a young  man  so  misaffected,  Tom.  2.  consult.  85.  To  these  you 
may  add,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a Jew,  so  visited  in  like  sort, 
and  £0  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is  all  but  as  bad  in  the  other  extreme.  Galen.  1.  6.  de 
morhis  popular,  sect.  5.  text.  26,  reckons  up  melancholy  amongst  those  diseases 
which  are  “‘exasperated  by  venery;”  so  doth  Avicenna,  2,  3,  c.  11.  Oribi- 
sius,  loc.  citat.  Ficinus,  lih.  2.  de  sanitate  tuendd.  Marsilius  Cognatus,  Mon- 
taltus, cap.  27.  Guianerius,  Tract.  3.  cap.  2.  Magninus,  cap.  5,  part.  3. 
gives  the  reason,  because  “ *it  infrigidates  and  dries  up  the  body,  consumes 

quosdara  pr®  pudore  a coitu  abstlnentes,  torpidos,  pigrosque  factos;  nonnullos  etiam  itielan- 
if  of’  moestos,  tiinidosque.  > Nonnulli  nisi  coeant,  assidub  capitis  gravitate  infestantur. 

sr.p'rtna  quosdam  tristes  et  ita  factos  ex  intennissione  Veneris.  “ Vapores  venenatos  niittit 

MTOorU  et  plus  diu  retentuin,  transit  in  venenum.  n Graves  producit 

RECM  fieri  vidi  ^ »gntudines.  o Ex  spennate  supra  modum  retento  monachos  et  vlduas  nielancliolicos 
uxorem  duxit  «t  “I "‘5=lancholia  orta  a vasis  seminariis  in  utero.  a Nobilis  senex  Alsatus  juvenem 

matrimonio  sejrrotii*  doloi’e,  etmultis  morbls  correptus,  non  potuitpraestare  offleium  mariti,  vix  inito 

tium  conCTessnm  vnen  furorem  incidit,  ob  Venerem  cohibitam,  ut  omnium  cam  invisen- 

expetiit  clamore  ’ Vvi  I’t  expeteret,  et  quum  non  consentlrent,  molossos  Anglicanos  mngno 
syrnDtomata  ineidit  V *di  sacerdotem  optimum  et  pium,  qui  quod  nollet  utl  Venere,  in  melancliolica 

tTantur  u SiS  ^ concubitu  incidit  in  melancholiam.  t ^ coitu  cxaccr- 
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the  spirit.^,  and  would  therefore  have  all  such  as  are  cold  and  dry  to  take  heed 
of  and  to  avoid  it  as  a mortal  enemy.”  Jacehinus  in  9.  lihasis,  cap.  15,- 
asci'ibes  the  same  cause,  and  instanCeth  in  a patient  of  his,  that  married  a 
young  wife  in  a hot  summer,  “^and  so  dried  himself  with  chamber- work,  that 
he  became  in  short  space  from  melancholy,  mad:”  he  cured  him  by  moisten- 
ing remedies.  The  like  example  I find  in  Lselius  a Fonte  Eugubiniis,  conmilt, 
129.  of  a gentleman  of  Venice,  that  upon  the  same  occasion  was  first  melan- 
choly, afterwards  mad.  Read  in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these  above  named, 
be  it  bile,  “‘ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  lib.  1.  c.  16.  and  Gor- 
donitis,  verify  this  out  of  their  experience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the 
head,  who  as  long  as  the  sore  was  o])en,  Lucida  habuit  'mentis  intervalla,  was 
well;  but  when  it  was  stop2)ed,  Rediit  melancholia,  his  melancholy  fit  seized 
on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot  houses,  baths,  blood- 
letting, purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately  used.  “ Baths  dry  too  much, 
i f used  in  excess,  be  they  natural  or  artificial,  and  offend  extreme  hot  or  cold ; 
*"one  dries,  the  other  refrigerates  over  much.  Montanus,  consil.  137,  saith, 
they  over-heat  the  liver.  Joh.  Struthius,  Stigmat.  artis.  1.  4.  c.  9.  contends, 
“ ® that  if  one  stays  longer  than  ordinary  at  the  bath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at 
unseasonable  times,  he  putrefies  the  humours  in  his  body.”  To  this  purpose, 
writes  Magninus,  1.  3.  c.  5.  Guianerius,  Tract.  15,  c.  21,  utterly  disallows  all 
hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust.  “ I saw  (saith  he)  a man  that  laboured  of 
the  gout,  who  to  be  freed  of  his  malady  came  to  the  bath,  and  was  instantly 
cured  of  his  disease,  but  got  another  worse,  and  that  was  madness.”  But  this, 
judgment  varies  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold : baths  may  be  good  for 
one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another;  that  which  will  cure  it  in  this  party, 
may  cause  it  in  a second. 

Phlebotomy.^  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do  much  harm  to 
the  body,  when  there  is  a manifest  redundance  of  bad  humours,  and  melan- 
choly blood ; and  when  these  humours  heat  and  boil,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time, 
the  parties  affected,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad ; but  if  it  be 
unadvisedly,  importunely,  immoderately  used,  it  doth  as  much  harm  by  refri- 
gerating the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and  consuming  them : as  Joh.  ® Curio  in 
his  10th  Chapter  well  reprehends,  such  kind  of  letting  blood  doth  more  hurt 
than  good:  “‘'The  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before,  and  is  so 
far  from  avoiding  melancholy,  that  it  increaseth  it,  and  weakeneth  the  sight.” 
^Prosper  Calenus  observes  as  much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except  they  keep  a very 
good  diet  after  it;  yea,  and  as  Leon artus  Jacehinus  speaks  out  of  his  own- 
experience,  “ ' The  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men  after  their  letting  of, 
blood  than  it  was  at  first.”  For  this  cause  belike  Salust.  Salvinianus,  1.  2. 
c.  1.  will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood-letting  at  all  in  this  disease,  except  it  be 
manifest  it  proceed  from  blood : he  was  (it  appears)  by  his  own  words  in  that 
place,  master  of  an  hospital  of  mad  men,  “ and  found  by  long  experience, 
that  this  kind  of  evacuation,  either  in  head,  arm,  or  any  other  part,  did  more 
liarm  than  good.”  To  this  opinion  of  his,  Felix  Plater  is  quite  opposite, 

y Ita  exsiccatus  ut  b melancholico  statim  fuerit  insanus,  ab  liumectantibus  ciiratus.  * Ex  cauterio  et 
nlcere  exsiccato.  »Gord.  c.  10.  lib.  1.  Discommends  cold  baths  as  noxious.  bgiccum  reddunt 

corpus.  cSi  quis  longius  inoretur  in  iis,  aut  nimis  frequenter,  aut  importunb  utatur,  humores 

putrefacit.  Ego  anno  superiore,  quondam  guttosum  vidi  adustum,  qui  ut  liberaretur  de  gutta, 

ad  balnea' accessit,  et  de  gutta  liberatus,  maniacus  factus  est.  eOn  Scliola  Salernitana.  fCalefactio  ct 
ebullitio  per  venae  incisionem,  inagis  smpo  incitatur  et  augetur,  majore  impetu  Immores  per  corpus  discurr 
runt.  Lib.  de  flatulenta  Melancholia.  Frequens  sanguinis  missio  corpus  extenuat.  *'  In  9 Khasis.  atram 
bilem  parit,  et  visum  debilitat.  *MuIto  nigrior  spectatur  sanguis  post  dies  quosdam,  quiini  fuit  ab 

initio.  ^ Non  laudo  eos  qui  in  desipientia  docent  secandam  esse  venam  frontis,  quia  spiritus  debilitatin' 
indc,  et  ego  longa  experientia  observavi  in  proprio  Xenodochio,  quod  dcsipieutes  ex  plilebotomiA  magis 
-licduntur,  et  magis  desipiunt,  et  melancholicl  s^pe  hunt  inde  pejores.  * De  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  ct.si 
iT'ultos  hoc  improba.sse  sci.'un,  innumeros  hfic  rationc  sanatos  longil  observatione  cognovi,  qui  vicies, 
agios  venas  tundondo,  &c.  '■* 


Mem.  2.  Sabs,  5.] 


At?',  a Cause.  - 
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“ though  some  wink  at,  disallow  and  quite  contradict  all  phlebotomy  in  Inelaii- 
choly,  yet  by  long  experience  I have  found  innumerable  so  saved,  after  they  had 
been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to  live  happily  after  it.  It  was 
an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galen’s  time,  to  take  at  once  from  such  men  six 
pounds  of  blood,  which  now  we  dare  scarce  take  in  ounces  : sed  viderint 
medici;”  great  books  are  written  of  this  subject.  i 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  humours  omitted,  may 
be  for  the  worst ; so  likewise  as  in  the  precedent,  if  overmuch,  too  frequent 
or  violent,  it  ^ weakeneth  their  strength,  saith  Fuchsius,  1.  2.  sect.  2.  c.  17.  or 
if  they  be  strong  or  able  to  endure  physic,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill  habit, 
they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  apothecaries’  shops,  this  and  such  like 
infirmities  must  needs  follow. 


Subsect.  Y. — Bad  Air,  a Cause  of  Alelanchohj. 


1 Air  is  a cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this,  or  any  other  disease, 

; being  that  it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies  by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner, 

i parts.  “ If  it  be  impure  and  foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  dis- 

i eases  by  infection  of  the  heart,”  as  Paulus  hath  it,  lib.  1.  c.  49.  Avicenna 

lib.  1.  Gal.  de.  san.  tuendd.  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  &c..  “Fernelius  saith,  “ A 
I thick  air  thickeneth  the  blood  and  humours.”  ° Lemnius  reckons  up  two  main 

i things  most  profitable,  and  most  pernicious  to  our  bodies;  air  and  diet:  and 

i this  peculiar  disease,  nothing  sooner  causeth  Jobertus  holds)  “than  the  air 

I wherein  we  breathe  and  live.”  * Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be  our  spirits ; and 

i as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It  offends  commonly  if  it  be  too  hot  and 

! dry,  thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a tempestuous  air.  Bodine  in  his 

j ! fifth  Book,  Be  repuh.  cap.  1,  5.  of  his  Method  of  History,  proves  that  hot 
’ countries  are  most  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  therefore  in 


Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  insomuch  that  they' 
are  compelled  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build  peculiar  hospitals  for  them.  Leo 
Afar,  liJ).  3.  de  Fessa  urbe,  Ortelius  and  Zuinger,  confirm  as  much : they  are 
ordinarily  so  choleric  in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  two  words  pass  without  j 
railing  or  chiding  in  common  talk,*;*and  often  quarrelling  in  the  streets. . 
* Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take  notice  of  it:  “Note  this  (saith  he)  that 
in  hot  countries  it  is  far  more  familiar  than  in  cold.”  Although  this  we  have 
now  said  be  not  continually  so,  for  as  * Acosta  truly  saith,  under  the  Equator 
itself,  is  a most  temperate  habitation,  wholesome  air,  a paradise  of  pleasure : 
the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showers.  But  it  holds  in  such  as  are  intem- 
pcrately  hot,  as  “ Johannes  a Meggen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta,  . 
Apulia,  and  the  tHoly  Land,  where  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  nothing- 
but  dust,  their  rivers  dried  up,  the  air  scorching  hot,  and  earth  inflamed ; 
insomuch  that  many  pilgrims  going  barefoot  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to 
Jerusalem  upon  the  hot  sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed  with 
sand,  pi'ofundis  arenis,  as  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana, 
now  Charassan,  when  the  west  wind  blows  Involuti  arenis  transmutes  necan- 
tur.  * Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a professor  in  Yenice,  gives  this  cause  why  so 
many  Yenetian  women  are  melancholy.  Quod  dm  sub  sole  degant,  they  tarry  too 
^g  in  the  sun..  Montanus,  consil.  21.  amongst  other  causes  assigns  this; 
Why  that  Jew  his  patient  was  mad.  Quod  tarn  multum  exposuit  se  calori  et 

Trapurus  aiir  spiritus  dcy icit,  infecto  corde  glpnit  morbos.  n Sanffuincm 
conShitu,  humm  ° ?•  " Lib.  de  quartana.  Ex  acre  ambiento 

a y1-;ilanu.s  Montaltus  ean^n°  <•  i * Qualls  aer,  tails  spiritus : et  cujusmodl  spiritus,  humorcs. 

Xcnodochlis  fanSorum\nu'ifn“  f f siccus,  paludinosus,  crassus.  r Multa  hie  iii 

quod  in  calidis  reirion!h?«  r strictissim^  catenata  servautur.  » Lib.  med.  part.  2.  cap.  19.  Intellige, 

cap.  7.  '+  mania,  in  frigidis  autem  tardb.  ‘ Lib.  2.  » llodopericon, 

perish  in  clouds  of  sand*  ” If?  fervet,  ita  ut  ante  llnem  Maii  pene  exusta  sit.  t “They 


Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[PLirfc.  1.  See.  3. 
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frigori:  lie  exposed  himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold,  and  for  that  reason  in 
Ve-uice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick  paved  streets  in  summer  about 
noon,  they  are  most  part  then  asleep : as  they  are  likewise  in  the  great  Mogol’s 
countries,  and  all  over  the  East  Indies.  At  Aden  in  Arabia,  as  ^ Lodovicus 
Vertomannus  relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  night,  to 
avoid  extremity  of  heat ; and  in  Ormus,  like  cattle  in  a pasture,  people  of  all 
sorts  lie  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long.  At  Braga  in  Portugal;  Burgos 
in  Castile ; Messina  in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most 
part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  sunbeams.  The  Turks  wear  great  turbans  ad  fagan- 
dos  solis  radios,  to  refract  the  sunbeams;  and  much  inconvenience  that  hot 
air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  our  men,  that  sojourn  there  for  traffic;  where 
it  is  so  hot,  “ that  they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lie  commonly  bleaching  in 
the  sun  to  dry  up  their  sores.”  Such  a complaint  I read  of  those  isles  of  Cape 
Yerde,  fourteen  degrees  from  the  Equator,  they  do  male  audire:  * One  calls 
them  the  unhealthiest  clime  of  the  world,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  frenzies,  calentures, 
which  commonly  seize  on  seafaring  men  that  touch  at  them,  and  all  by  reason 
of  a hot  distemperature  of  the  air.  The  hardiest  men  are  ofiended  with  this 
heat,  and  stiffest  clowns  cannot  resist  it,  as  Constantine  affirms,  AgricuU. 
1.  2.  c.  45.  They  that  are  naturally  bom  in  such  air,  may  not  “ endure  it,  as 
Niger  records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbecha : Quibusdam 
in  locis  scevienti  cestui  adeo  suhjecta  est,  ut  goleraque  animalia  feroore  solis  et 
codi  extinguantur,  ’tis  so  hot  there  in  some  places,  that  men  of  the  country  and 
cattle  are  killed  with  it ; and  t Adricomius  of  Arabia  Eelix,  by  reason  of 
myrrh,  frankincense,  and  hot  spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to 
their  brains,  that  the  very  -inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  avoid  it,  much 
less  weaklings  and  strangers.  ^ Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  1.  curat.  45,  reports 
of  a young  maid,  that  was  one  Vincent  a currier’s  daughter,  some  thirteen 
years  of  age,  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (in  J uly)  and 
so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  “ to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  that  means  tarrying  too 
long  in  the  heafc,  she  inflamed  her  head,  and  made  herself  mad.” 

Cold  air  in  the  other  extreme  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot,  and  so  doth  Montaltus 
esteem  of  it,  c.  11.  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In  those  northern  countries,  the  people 
are  therefore  generally  dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches,  which  (as  I have  before 
quoted)  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta  ascribe  to  melancholy.  But 
these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  melancholy  (not  this  artificial) 
which  is  cold  and  dry : for  which  cause  ° Mercurius  Britannicus  belike  puts 
melancholy  men  to  inhabit  just  under  the  Pole.  The  worst  of  the  three  is  a 
^ thick,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  come  from  fens,  moorish  grounds, 
lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any  carcasses  or  carrion  lies,  or  from 
whence  any  stinking  fulsome  smell  comes : Galen,  Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new 
and  old  physicians,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholesome,  and  engenders  melan- 
choly, plagues,  and  what  not?  ® Alexandretta  an  haven-town  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  Saint  John  de  Ulloa,  an  haven  in  Nova-Hispania,  are  much  con- 
demned for  a bad  air,  so  are  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Ditmarsh,  Pomp- 
tinse  Paludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Eerrara,  <fcc.,  Romney  Marsh 
with  us ; the  Hundreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire.  Cardan,  o’erum 
varietate,  1.  17.  c.  96.  finds  fault  with  the  sight  of  those  rich,  and  most 
populous  cities  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Bruges,  Ghent,  Amsterdam,  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  &c.,  the  air  is  bad;  and  so  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden;  Regium  in 
Italy,  Salisbury  with  us,  Hull  and  Lynn  : they  may  be  commodious  for  uaviga- 

y Navlg.  lib.  2.  cap.  L commercia  nocte  horS  sccundS,  ob  nimios  qui  savlunt  Interdiu  restus,  excrcent. 

* Morbo  Galileo  laborantes,  exponunt  ad  solem  ut  morbos  exsiccent.  * Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  his 

Observations,  sect.  13.  * Hippocrates,  3.  Aphorismorum  idem  ait.  f Idem  Maginus  in  Tersia. 

± Descript.  Ter.  sanette.  Quum  ad  solis  radios  in  leone  long.im  movam  traherct,  ut  capillos  flavos 

redderet  in  maniam  iiicidit.  ® Mundus  alter  et  idem,  sen  Terra  Australis  incognita.  ^ Cra.ssus  et 

turbidus  aiir,  ti'istem  eillcit  anlmam.  >-•  Commonly  called  Scandaroon  in  Asia  Minor. 
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Mem.  2.  Subs.  3.]  Bad  Air,  a Cause. 


tioujtliis  new  kind  of  fortification,  and  inanyotlier  good  necessary  uses;  but 
are  they  so  wholesome?  Old  Konie  hath  descended  from  the  hills  to  the 
valley,  ’tis  the  site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build  in  plains, 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.  Leander  Albertus  pleads  hard  for  the  air 
and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black  Moorish  lands  appear  at  every  low 
water;  the  sea,  fire,  and  smoke  (as  he  thinks)  qualify  the  air;  and  ^ some 
suppose,  that  a thick  foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa  in  Italy; 
and  our  Cambden,  out  of  Plato,  commends  the  site  of  Cambridge,  because  it 
is  so  near  the  fens.  But  let  the  site  of  such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they 
bo  excused  that  have  a delicious  seat,  a pleasant  air,  and  all  that  nature  can 
afford,  and  yet  through  their  own  nastiness,  and  sluttishuess,  immund  and 
sordid  manner  of  life,  suffer  their  air  to  putrefy,  and  themselves  to  be 
choked  up?  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do  male  audire  in  this  kind ; Constanti- 
nople itself,  where  commonly  carrion  lies  in  the  street.  Some  find  the  same 
fault  in  Spain,  even  in  Madrid,  the  king’s  seat,  a most  excellent  air,  a pleasant 
site;  but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets  uncleanly  kept. 

A.  troublesome  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure,  rough  and  foul  wea- 
ther, impetuous  winds,  cloudy  dark  days,  as  it  is  commonly  with  us,  Goelum 
visa  foedani,  ^ Polydore  calls  it  a filthy  sky,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nuhes; 
a.s  Tully’s  brother  Quintus  wrote  to  him  in  Eome,  being  then  Quaestor  in 
Britain.  “In  a thick  and  cloudy  air  (saith  Lemnius)  men  are  tetric,  sad, 
and  peevish:  And  if  the  western  winds  blow,  and  that  there  be  a calm,  or  a 
fair  sunshine  day,  there  is  a kind  of  alacrity  in  men’s  minds;  it  cheers  up 
men  and  beasts:  but  if  it  be  a turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy  weather,  men 
are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish,  dull,  and  melancholy.” 
This  was  ^Virgil’s  experiment  of  old. 


“ Veram  uW  tempestas,  et  coell  tnobilis  liumor 
Jlutavere  vices,  et  Jupiter  iiumidus  Au.stro, 
Vevtuutur  species  animorum,  et  pectore  motua 
Concipiunt  alios” 


“But  when  the  face  of  heaven  changed  is 
To  tempests,  rain,  from  season  fair : 
Our  minds  are  altered,  and  in  our  breasts 
Forthwith  some  new  conceits  appear.” 


And  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunctions  of  planets, 
moved  in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such  tempestuous  seasons?  ^Gelidum 
contristat  Aquarius  annum:  the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds  it; 
winter  is  like  unto  it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid,  the  air  works  on  all  men,  more  or 
les.s,  but  especially  on  such  as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  as  Lemnius 
holds,  ^ “ They  are  most  moved  with  it,  and  those  which  are  already  mad,  rave 
downright,  either  in,  or  against  a tempest.  Besides,  the  devil  many  times 
takes  his  ojiportunity  of  such  storms,  and  when  the  humours  by  the  air  be 
stirred,  he  goes  in  with  them,  exagitates  our  spirits,  and  vexeth  our  souls ; as 
the  sea  waves,  so  are  the  sj)irits  and  humours  in  our  bodies  tossed  with  tem- 
pestuous winds  and  storms.”  To  such  as  are  melancholy  therefore,  Montanus, 
consU.  24,  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be  avoided,  and  consil.  27, 
all  night  air,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad,  but  in  a pleasant  day. 
Lemnius,  1.  3.  c.  3.  discommends  the  south  and  eastern  winds,  commends  the 
north.  Montanus,  consil.  31,  “‘wills  not  any  windows  to  be  opened  in  the 
night.”  Consil.  229.  et  consil.  230,  he  discommends  especially  the  south  wind, 
and  nocturnal  air:  So  doth  ® Plutarch.  The  night  and  darkness  makes  men 
sad,  the  like  do  all  subterranean  vaults,  dark  houses  in  caves  and  rocks,  de- 
sert places  cause  melancholy  in  an  instant,  especially  such  as  have  not  been 

<■  At1a,s  gcographiciis.  Mcmoria  valent  risani,  quod  crassiore  fruantur  aiire.  k Lib.  1.  lilst,  Jil».  2.  cap. 
41.  Aura  deiisa  ac  ciiliglnosa  tetricl  homines  cxistunt,  et  subtiustes,  ot  cap.  .3.  stante  subsolano  et  Zephyro, 
inuxmBi  in  mentibus  homiiium  alacritas  cxastlt,  meiitiaciuc  erectio  ubi  teUiiu  solis  splcndoro  niteiscit, 
Alaxima  dejcctio  moerorque  siquando  aura  culiginosa  eat.  (ieor.  i Jlor.  ^ Mens  quibus  vacillat 

c.b  acre  cuo  olFendiintur,  et  multi  insani  apud  Helgas  ante  tempestates  sajviunt,  aliter  quicti,  Spiritus 
(imxiue  oens  et  mail  genii  aliquando  sc  teinpestatibus  ingcrunt,  et  menti  luinianai  se  lateiUer  insiiumnt, 
eamipie  vexam,  exagitunt,  et  ut  fluctus  inarlni,  liunianum  corpus  veutis  agitatur,  ^ Aer  noctu  deusatur, 
et  cogit  mcestiUam.  m Osyridc. 
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[Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 


xisccl  to  it,  or  otlierwise  accustomed.  Head  more  ot  air  in  1 ripp:>cntcs, 
^-'I'Jthis,  1.  3.  d 6*  17J.  ad  175.  Oribasius,  a c 1.  ad  21.  Aviccii.  1.  1.  can.  Fen. 
2,  doc.  2,  Fen.  1.  c.  123.  to  tlie  12,  &c. 


Subsect.  VI. — Immoderate  Exercise  a Cause,  and  how.  Solitariness,  Idleness, 


Nothing  so  good  but  it  may  be  abused;  iiotbing  better  tlian  exercise  (if 
opportunely  used)  for  the  preservation  of  the  body : nothing  so  bad  if  it  Ije 
unseasonable,  violent,  or  overmuch.  Fernelius  out  of  Galen,  Path.  lib.  1.  c.  16, 
saith,  ““That  much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits  and  sub- 
stance, refrigerates  the  body:  and  such  humours  which  Nature  would  have 
otherwise  concocted  and  expelled,  it  stirs  up  and  makes  them  rage : which 
being  so  enraged,  diversely  affect  and  trouble  the  body  and  mind.”  So  doth  it, 
if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a full  stomach,  or  when  the  body  is  full  of 
crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much  inveighs  against,  lib.  2.  instit.  sect.  2.  c.  4. 
giving  that  for  a cause  why  school-boys  in  Germany  are  so  often  scabbed, 
because  they  use  exercise  presently  after  meats.  ° Bayerus  puts  in  a caveat 
against  such  exercise,  because  “ it  ^ corrupts  the  meat  in  the  stomach,  and 
carries  the  same  juice  raw,  and  as  yet  undigested,  into  the  veins  (saith  Lem- 
nius),  which  there  putrefies  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits.”  Crato,  consil. 
2 1 . 2.  ^ protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as  being  the  greatest 

enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and  cause  of  corruption  of  humours,  which 
produce  this,  and  many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good  reason  then  doth 
Balust.  Salvianus,  1.  2.  c.  1.  and  Leonartus  Jacchinus,  in  9,  Phasis.  Mercuri- 
alis,  Arcubanus,  and  many  other,  set  down  ’’immoderate  exercise  as  a most 
forcible  cause  of  melancholy/ 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry)  or  want  of  exercise, 
the  bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  stepmother  of  discipline, 
the  chief  author  of  all  mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a sole  cause 
of  this  and  many  other  maladies,  the  devil’s  cushion,  as  ® Gualter  calls  it,  his 
pillow  and  chief  reposal.  “ For  the  mind  can  never  rest,  but  still  meditates 
on  one  thing  or  other,  except  it  be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  his 
own  accord  it  rusheth  into  melancholy.  ‘ As  too  much  and  violent  exercise 
offends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other  (saith  Crato),  it  fills 
the  body  full  of  phlegm,  gross  humours,  and  all  manner  of  obstructions, 
rheums,  catarrhs,”  &c.  Rhasis,  cont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9,"  accounts  of  it  as  the 
greatest  cause  of  melancholy.  “ “ I have  often  seen  (saith  he)  that  idleness 
begets  this  humour  more  than  anything  else,”  Montaltus,  c.  1,  seconds  him 
out  of  his  experience,  “’‘They  that  are  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy 
than  such  as  are  conversant  or  employed  about  any  ofilce  or  business.”  ^Plu- 
tarch reckons  up  idleness  for  a sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul : “ There 
are  they  (saith  he)  troubled  in  mind,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this.” 
Homer,  Iliad.  1,  brings  in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in  his  idleness, 
because  he  might  not  fight.  Mercurialis,  consil.  86,  for  a melancholy  young 
man  urgeth  ^it  is  a chief  cause;  why  was  he  melancholy?  because  idle. 


N 
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"Multa  clef.itig^atio,  spiritns,  viriuiiiqTie  snlistantiam  exhanrit,  et  corpus  refrigerat.  Hnmoros  corruptos 
qui  aliter  a natura  concoqui,  et  domari  possint,  et  dcinum  blande  excludi,  irritat,  et  quasi  in  furorem  agit, 
([ui  postea  mota  camerina,  tetro  vapore  corpus  varie  laccssuut,  auimuiuque.  <>In  Veni  mecum : Libro 
sic  inscripto.  Pinstit.  ad  vit.  Christ  cap.  44.  cibos  cnidos  in  venas  rapit,  qui  putrescentes  illic  spiritiis 
animales  infleinnt.  a Crudi  lisec  humoris  copia  per  venas  aggreditur,  unde  morbi  multipliccs.  ^ linnio- 
dicum  excrcitium.^  "Horn.  31.  in  1.  Cor.  vi.  Nam  qua  mens  liomiuis  quicscere  non  possit,  sed  continub 
circa  varias  cogitationes  discurrat,  nisi  honcsto  aliquo  negotio  occupetur,  ad  melancholiam  sponte  dclabitur. 
‘Crato  consil.  21.  Ut  immodica  corporis  cxercitatio  nocet  corporibus,  ita  vita  deses  et  otiosa:  otimn 
animal  pituitosum  reddit,  visccrum  obstructiones  et  crebnis  fjuxiones,  ct  morbos  concitat.  “ Et  vidi 

quod  una  de  rebus  qusc  magis  gencrat  melancholiam,  est  otiositas.  * Reponitur  otium  ab  aliis  causa,  et 
lioc  a nobis  observatuin  eo»  huic  malo  magis  obnoxios  qui  plane  otiosl  sunt,  quam  eos  qui  aliquo  munero 
ver.'antur  exequendo.  y De  Tranquil,  aniinae.  Sunt  quos  ipsum  otium  in  animi  conjicit  jcgritudinem. 
» Nihil  est  quod  a;qub  mclanclxoliara  alat  ac  augeat,  ac  otium  ct  abstinentia  h corporis  ct  animi  cxcrcita- 
tionibus.  , 
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. ISTotliing  begets  it  sooner,  iiicreaseth  and  continuetli  it  oftener  tlian  idleness,** 
A disease  familiar  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable  companion  to  such  as  live 
at  ease,  Plngui  otio  desidiose  agentes,  a life  out  of  action,  and  have  no  calling 
or  ordinary  employment  to  busy  themselves  about,  that  have  small  occasions; 
and  though  they  have  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  compose 
themselves  to  do  aught ; they  cannot  abide  work,  though^it  be  necessary ; easy 
as  to  dress  themselves,  write  a letter  or  the  like ; yet  as  he  that  is  benumbed 
vwitli  cold  sits  still  shaking,  that  might  relieve  himself  with  a little  exercise  or 
,-stirriug  do  they  complain,  but  will  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  means  to  do 
I themselves  good;  and  so  are  still  tormented  with  melancholy.  Especially  if 
I they  have  been  formerly  brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keep  much  company,  and 
uapon  a sudden  come  to  lead  a sedentary  life  ; it  crucifies  their  souls,  and 
kseizeth  on  them  in  an  instant ; for  whilst  they  are  any  ways  employed,  in 
> iction,  discourse,  about  any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  in  company  to 
:heir  liking  ; they  are  very  well ; but  if  alone  or  idle,  tormented  instantly  again  ; 
one  day’s  solitariness,  one  hour’s  sometimes,  doth  them  more  harm,  than  a 
' veek’spbjsic,  labour,  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholy  seizeth  on 
khem  forthwith  being  alone,  and  is  such  a torture,  that  as  wise  Seneca  well 
:,;aith,  Malo  mihimale  quam  molliter  esse,  I had  rather  be  sick  than  idle.  This 
dleness  is  either  of  body  or  mind.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a kind  of 
)enumbing  laziness,  intermitting  exercise,  which  if  we  may  believe  ‘’Fernelius, 

• causeth  crudities,  obstructions,  excremental  humours,  quencheth  the  natural 
leat,  dulls  the  spirits,  and  makes  them  unapt  to  do  any  thing  whatsoever.” 


“®Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitui’  agris.” 


for,  a neglected  field 


Shall  for  the  fli’e  its  thorns  and  thistles  yield.” 

i.s  fern  grows  in  untilled  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds,  so  do  gross  humours 
a an  idle  body,  Ignavum  corruinpuiit  otia  corpus.  A horse  in  a stable  that 
■ever  travels,  a hawk  in  a mew  that  seldom  flies,  are  both  subject  to  diseases  ; 
vhich  left  unto  themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  incumbrances.  A n 
die  dog  will  be  mangy,  and  how  shall  an  idle  person  think  to  escape  ? Idle- 
ess  of  the  mind  is  much  worse  than  this  of  the  body ; wit  without  employ- 
'.lent  is  a disease,  ^JErugo  animi,  ruhigo  ingenii : the  rust  of  the  soul,  ® a 
tlague,  a hell  itself.  Maximum  animi  nocumentum,  Galen  calls  it.  “ ^ As 
1 a standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers  increase  {et  vitium  capiunt  ni 
wveantur  aquee,  the  water  itself  putrefies,  and  air  likewise,  if  it  be  not  con- 
nually  stirred  by  the  wind),  so  do  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  in  an  idle  person,” 
he  soul  is  contaminated.  In  a commonwealth,  where  is  no  public  enemy, 
lere  is  likely  civil  wars,  and  they  rage  upon  themselves  : this  body  of  ours, 
'hen  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not  how  to  bestow  itself,  macerates  and  vexeth  itself 
ith  cares,  griefs,  false  fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions ; it  tortures  and 
reys  upon  his  own  bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest.  Thus  much  I dare  boldly 
'y>  “ He  or  she  that  is  idle,  be  they  of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so, 
ch,  so  well  allied,  fortunate,  happy,  let  them  have  all  things  in  abundance 
id  felicity  that  heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  contentment,  so  long  as  he  or 
■le  or  they  are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well  in  body  and  mind, 
|;it  weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still,  weeping,  sighing,  griev- 
‘ g, suspecting,  offended  with  the  world,  with  every  object,  wishing  themselves 
'iie^  or  dead,  or  else  carried  away  with  some  foolish  phantasy  or  other.  And 
is  is  the  true  cause  that  so  manygreat  men,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  labour 
this  disease  in  country  and  city  ; for  idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility  ; 


^'i ’’'i'  quam  otium.  Gordonius  de  observat;.  vlt.  hum.  lib.  1.  x uu, 

idofcsSit  cram  inertem  colorcm,  languldos  spiritus,  et  ignavos,  ct  ad  omnes  a 

.nnrn  obstructloues,  ct  cxcrementorum  proven tus  facit.  « llor.  Ser.  1. 


aulmi,  et  maciem’  Plutarch  calls  it. 
lUoso  malae  cogitatiouea  Sen. 


'’Path.  lib.  1. 
action  es 

proventus  facit.  « llor.  Ser.  1.  Sat.  3. 

* Sicut  ia  stagno  geacrantur  vermes,  sio 
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tliey  count  it  a disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all  tlieir  days  in  sports,  recreations, 
and  pastimes,  and  will  therefore  take  no  pains  ; be  of  no  vocation  ; they  feed 
liberally,  farewell,  want  exercise,  action,  employment  (for  to  work,  I say,  they 
may  not  abide),  and  company  to  their  desires,  and  thence  their  bodies  become 
full  of  gross  humours,  wind,  crudities  ; their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy, 
&c.  care,  jealousy,  fear  of  some  diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits  seize  too  fami- 
liarly on  them.  For  what  will  not  fear  and  phantasy  work  in  an  idle  body] 
what  distempers  will  they  not  cause  ? when  the  children  of  * Israel  murmured 
against  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  he  commanded  his  ofi&cers  to  double  their  task,  and 
let  them  get  straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  full  number  of  bricks;  for 
the  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at  ease,  is,  “ they  are  idle.” 
AVhen  you  shall  hear  and  see  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  places  where 
you  come,  so  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fear,  suspi- 
cions, t the  best  means  to  redress  it  is  to  set  them  awork,  so  to  hussy  their 
minds  : for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well  they  may  build  castles  in  the 
air  for  a time,  and  soothe  up  themselves  with  phantastical  and  pleasant  humours, 
but  in  the  end  they  will  prove  as  bitter  as  gall,  they  shall  be  still  I say  discon- 
tent, suspicious,  ^ fearful,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  vexing  of  themselves  ; so 
long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  q>lease  them,  Otio  qui  nescit  uti,  plus 
hahet  negotii  quam  qui  negotium  in  negotio,  as  that  'Agellius  could  observe  : 
He  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care,  griei, 
anguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busy  in  the  midst  of  all  his  business, 
Otiosus  animus  nescit  quid  volet : An  idle  person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not 
when  he  is  well,  what  he  would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go,  Quum  illuc 
ventmn  est  illinc  luhet,  he  is  tired  out  with  everything,  displeased  with  all, 
weary  of  his  life  i Nec  hene  domi,  nec  militice  neither  at  home  nor  abroad, 
errat,  et  prceter  vitam  vivitur,  he  wanders  and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a word, 
Wliat  the  mischievous  effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I do  not  find  any 
where  more  accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of  Philolaches  in  the 
X Comical  Poet,  which  for  their  elegancy  I will  in  part  insert. 

“ Novarum  .'ediam  esse  arbitror  similem  ego  hoinincro, 

Quando  Iiic  natus  est  : Ei  rei  argumenta  dicam. 
jEdes  quando  sunt  ad  amussim  expolitse, 

Quisque  laudat  fabrum,  atque  exempluni,  expetit,  &c. 

At  ubi  illd  migrat  nequam  homo  indiligensque,  &c. 

Tempestas  venit,  conlringit  tegulas,  imbricesque, 

Putrifacit  aer  operam  fabri,  &c. 

Dicam  ut  homines  similes  esse  SEdium  arbitremini, 

Fabri  parentes  fundamentum  substruunt  liberorum, 

Expoliunt,  docent  literas,  nec  parcunt  sumptui, 

Ego  autem  sub  fabrorum  potestate  frugi  fui, 

Postquam  autem  migravi  in  ingenium  meum, 

Perdidi  operam  fabrorum  illicd,  oppidd, 

Venit  ignavia,  ea  mihi  tempestas  fuit, 

Adventuque  suo  grandinem  et  imbrem  attubt, 

111a  mihi  virtutem  detiu’bavit,  &c.” 

“ A voung  man  is  like  a fair  new  house,  the  carpenter  leaves  it  well  built,  in 
good  repair  of  solid  stuff ; but  a bad  tenant  lets  it  rain  in,  and  for  want  of 
reparation,  fall  to  decay,  &c.  Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to 
bring  us  up  in  our  youth,  in  all  manner  of  virtuous  education ; but  when  we 
are  left  to  ourselves,  idleness  as  a tempest  drives  all  virtuous  motions  out  of 
our  minds,  et  nihili  sumus,  on  a sudden,  by  sloth  and  such  bad  ways,  we  come 
to  nought.” 

Cousin  german  to  idleness,  and  a concomitant  cause,  which  goes  hand  m 
hand  with  it,  i^^nimia  soliludo,  too  much  solitariness,  by  the  testimony  of  all 
physicians,  cause  and  symptom  both  ; but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a cause  it 

B Now  this  leg,  now  that  arm,  now  their  head,  heart,  &c.  * Exod.  v.  f (For  cannot  well 

tell  what  allcth  them,  or  wliat  they  would  have  themselves)  my  heart,  my  head,  my  husband,  my  son,  otc. 
h Prov.  xviil.  Pigrum  dcjicit  timor.  Heautontlmorumenon.  ‘ Lib.  19.  c.  10.  '4;  Plautus,  Prol.  Nostel. 

•'  Piso,  Montaltus,  Mercurialis,  &c. 
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either  coact,  enforced,  or  else  voluntarily.  Enforced  solitariness  is  commonly 
seen  in  students,  monks,  friars,  anchorites,  that  by  their  order  and  course  of 
life  must  abandon  all  company,  society  of  other  men,  and  betake  themselves 
to  a private  cell : Otio  superstitioso  seclusi,  as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well  term 
it,  such  as  are  the  Carthusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no  flesh  (by  their  order), 
keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad.  Such  as  live  in  prison,  or  some  desert 
place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  our  country  gentlemen  do  in 
solitary  houses,  they  must  either  be  alone  without  companions,  or  live  beyond 
their  means,  and  entertain  all  comers  as  so  many  hosts,  or  else  converse  with 
their  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to  them,  and  of  a con- 
. trary  disposition  : or  else  as  some  do,  to  avoid  solitariness,  sjiend  their  time 
with  lewd  fellows  in  taverns,  and  in  alehouses,  and  thence  addict  themselves 
to  some  unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast  upon 
this  rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  out  of  a strong  apprehension  of 
some  infirmity,  disgrace,  or  through  bashfulness,  mdeness,  simplicity,  they 
cannot  apply  themselves  to  others’  company.  Nidluin  soluni  infelici  gratius 
solitudine,  ubi  nullus  sit  qui  oniseriam  exprobret;  this  enforced  solitariness 
takes  place,  and  produce th  his  efiect  soonest  in  such  as  have  spent  their  time 
jovially,  perad venture  in  all  honest  recreations,  in  good  company,  in  some  great 
family  or  populous  city,  and  are  upon  a sudden  confined  to  a desert  country 
cottage  far  ofij  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred  from  their  ordinary 
associates ; solitariness  is  very  irksome  to  such,  most  tedious,  and  a sudden 
cause  of  great  inconvenience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melancholy,  and  gently 
brings  on  like  a syren,  a shoeing-horn,  or  some  sphinx  to  this  irrevocable  gulf, 
^ a primary  cause,  Piso  calls  it ; most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are 
; melancholy  given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to  walk 
alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a brook  side,  to 
’ meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them 
1 most ; amabilis  insania,  et  mentis  gratissimus  error : a most  incomparable 
delight  it  is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  go  smiling  to 
themselves,  actiug  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they  suppose  and  strongly 
imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  or  done:  Blandce  quidem  ab 
initio,  saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things,  some- 
times, “ “ present,  past,  or  to  come,”  as  Phasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these 
toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even 
■'  whole  years  alone  in  such  contemplations,  and  fantastical  meditations,  which 
» are  like  unto  dreams,  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
: interrupt,  so  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that  they  hinder  their  ordinary 

I tasks  and  necessary  business,  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost 
to  any  study  or  employment,  these  fantastical  and  bewitching  thoughts  so 
covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinuate, 
possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them,  they  cannot,  I say,  go  about  their 
I more  necessary  business,  stave  off*  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing, 

1 melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  a 
heath  with  a Puck  in  the  night,  they  run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of 
anxious  and  soheitous  melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  willingly 
refrain,  or  easily  leave  ofi*,  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as  so  many 
ilocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon 
i sudden,  by  some  bad  object,  and  they  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain 
I neditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of 
lothing  but  hansh  and  distasteful  subjects.  Pear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  subrusticus 

1 vclnt  Ji  prlmarla  causa,  occasloncrn  nactum  est.  «■  Jucunda  rcruin  praj-scntiuiu, 

I )raiteritarum,  et  futuiarum  niedltatio. 
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discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life  surprise  them  in  a moment,  and 
they  can  tliink  of  nothing  else,  continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  tlieir  eyes 
open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them,  and  terrilies  their 
souls,  representing  some  dismal  object  to  their  minds,  wliichnow  by  no  means, 
no  labour,  no  persuasions  they  can  avoid,  hceret  lateri  lethalis  arundo  (the  arrow 
of  death  still  remains  in  the  side),  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it, " they  cannot  resLst.  I 
may  not  deny  but  thatthereissome  profitable  meditation, contemplation,and  kind 
of  solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so  highly  commended,  ° Hierom, 
'Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Stella, 
and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books ; a paradise,  a heaven  on  earth,  if  it 
be  used  aright,  good  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul ; as  many  of  those  old 
monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplations,  as  Simulus  a courtier  in  Adrian’s  time, 
Dioclesian  the  em])eror,  retired  themselves,  &c.,  in  that  sense,  Vatia  solus  scit 
vivere^  Vatia  lives  alone,  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say,  when  they  com- 
mended a country  life.  Or  to  the  bettering  of  their  kno  wledge,  as  Democritus, 
Cleanthus,  and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever  done,  to  sequester  them- 
selves from  the  tumultuous  world,  or  as  in  Pliny’s  villa  Laurentana,  Tally’s  Tus- 
culan,  J ovius’  study,  that  they  might  better  vacare  studiis  et  Deo,  serve  God,  and 
follow  their  studies.  Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  innovators  were  not 
so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  abbeys  and  religious  houses,  pro- 
miscuously to  fling  down  all;  they  might  have  taken  away  those  gross  abuses 
crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have 
raved  and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and  everlasting  monuments  of  our 
forefathers’  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses ; some  monasteries  and  colle- 
giate cells  might  have  been  well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed, 
here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and  women  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  to  live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous,  or  fit  to  marry;  or  otherwise 
willing  to  be  troubled  with  common  affairs,  and  know  not  well  where  to  bestow 
themselves,  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  conveniency,  good  education,  better  com- 
pany sake,  to  follow  their  studies  (I  say),  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences, 
common  good,  and  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of  old  had  done,  freely  and 
truly  to  serve  God.  For  these  men  are  neither  solitary,  nor  idle,  as  the  poet 
made  answer  to  the  husbandman  in  AEsop,  that  objected  idleness  to  him;  he 
was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  company ; or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in  ^ Tally,  Nun- 
quam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus ; nunquam  minus  otiosus,  quam  quum 
esset  otiosus;  never  less  solitary,  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy, 
than  when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle.  It  is  reported  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue 
de  Amoi'C,  in  that  prodigious  commendatiomof  Socrates,  how  a deep  meditation 
coming  into  Socrates’  mind  by  chance,  he  stood  still  musing,  eodem  vestiyio 
cogitahundus,  from  morning  to  noon,  and  when  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished 
his  meditation,  perstabat  cogilans,  he  so  continued  till  the  evening,  the  soldiers 
(for  he  then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him  with  admiration,,  and  on  set 
purpose  watched  all  night,  but  he  persevered  immoveable  ad  exortum  soils, 
till  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then  saluting  the  sun,  went  his  ways.  In 
what  humour  constant  Socrates  did  thus,  I know  not,  or  how  he  might  be 
affected,  but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  another  man ; what  intricate  business 
might  so  really  po.ssess  him,  I cannot  easily  guess;  but  this  is  otiosum  otiwn, 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men,  accor^ng  to  Seneca,  Omnia  nobis  mala 
solitudo  persuadet ; this  solitude  undoeth  us,  pugnat  cum  vita  sociali;  ’tis  a 
destructive  solitariness.  These  men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  Homo 


n Facilis  descensus  Averni : Sod  revocarc  gradum,  superasque  evadcrc  ad  auras,  Ilic  labor,  hoc  opns  est. 
Virg.  o Hicroniiniis  cp.  T2.  dixit  oppida  et  lU’bes  vidcri  sibi  tetros  carceres,  solitiidinern  Paradi-simi : 

sol  III  scorpiou'biis  Infoctuui,  sacco  auiictus,  hiimi  Cubans,  aqua  ct  licrbis  victitans,  Komauis  praJtulit 
deliciis.  ^ Offle.  3. 
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solus  aut  Denis,  aut  Daemon : a man  alone,  is  either  a saint  or  a devil,  mens 
ejus  aut  languescit,  aut  tumescit;  and  *'  Ftc  soli  in  this  sense,  woe  be  to  him 
that  is  so  alone.  These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and  of 
sociable  creatures  become  beasts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  Misan- 
thropi  ; they  do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  company  of  men,  as  so 
many  Timons,  hlebuchadnezzars,  by  too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing 
humours,  and  through  their  own  default.  So  that  which  Mercurialis,  consil.  1 1 . 
sometimes  exjjostulated  with  his  melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  api)lied  to 
every  solitaiy  and  idle  person  in  particular.  ^Natura  de  te  videtur  conqueri 
piosse,  chc.  “ Nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee,  that  whereas  she  gave  thee 
a good  wholesome  temperature,  a sound  body,  and  God  hath  given  thee  so 
divine  and  excellent  a soul,  so  many  good  parts,  and  profitable  gifts,  thou  hast 
not  only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them,  over  - 
thrown  their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solita- 
riness, and  many  other  ways,  thou  art  a traitor  to  God  and  nature,  an  enemy 
to  thyself  and  to  the  world.”  Derditio  tua  ex  te;  thou  hast  lost  thyself  wilfully, 
cast  away  thyself,  “thou  thyself  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine  own  misery, 
by  not  resisting  such  vain  cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them.” 

/ 

Subsect.  VII. — Sleeping  and  Wahing,  Causes. 

What  I have  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I may  now  repeat  of  sleep.  Nothing 
better  than  moderate  sleep,  nothing  worse  than  it,  if  it  be  in  extremes,  or  un- 
seasonably used.  It  is  a received  opinion,  that  a. melancholy  man  cannot  sleep 
overmuch  j Somnus  supra  modum  prodest,  as  an  only  antidote,  and  nothing 
olfends  them  more,  or  causeth  this  malady  sooner,  than  waldng,  yet  in  some 
cases  sleep  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  phlegmatic,  swinish,  cold, 
and  sluggish  melancholy  which  Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinks  of  waters,, 
sighing  most  part,  8cc.  ^ It  dulls  the  spirits,  if  overmuch,  and  senses  ; fills  the 
; head  full  of  gross  humours  ; causeth  distillations,  rheums,  great  store  of  excre- 
! ments  in  the  brain,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as  ®Fuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that 
sleep  like  so  many  dormice.  Or  if  it  be  used  in  the  day-time,  upon  a full 
stomach, the  body  ill-composed  to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats,  it  increaseth  fearful 
dreams,  incubus,  night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness;  such  sleejJ 
prepares  the  body,  as  ‘one  observes,  “ to  many  perilous  diseases.”  But,  as  I 
have  said,  waking  overmuch,  is  both  a symjjtom,  and  an  ordinary  cause.  “ It 
causeth  dryness  of  the  brain,  frenzy,  dotage,  and  makes  the  body  dry,  lean, 
hard,  and  ugly  to  behold,”  as  "Lemnius  hath  it.  “ The  temperature  of  the 
brain  is  corrupted  by  ifc,  the  humours  adust,  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the 
head,  choler  increased,  and  the  whole  body  inflamed  and,  as  may  be  added 
out  of  Galen  3.  de  sanitate  tuendd,  Avicenna  3.  1.  “^It  overthrows  the 
natural  heat,  it  causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction,”  and  wdiat  not  ? Not  with- 
out good  cause  therefore  Crato  consil.  ^\,lib.  2 ; Hildesheim,  spicel.  2,  de  Delir. 
et  Mania,  Jacchinus,  Arculanus  on  Rhasis,  Guianerius  and  Mercurialis,  reckon 
up  this  overmuch  waking  as  a principal  cause. 

* Eccl.  i.  iNatura  dc  tc  videtur  conqncri  posse,  quod  cum  ab  ea  tomperatissimum  corpus  adeptus 
sis,  tarn  praeclanim  h Deo  ac  utile  donum,  non  contem])sisti  modo,  verum  eorrupisti,  sedasti,  prodklisti, 
temper dturam  otio,  erapulil,  et  aliis  vit;e  erroribus,  &c.  Path.  lib.  cap.  17.  Fernel.  corjuis 
infngidat,  omnes  seiisus,  mentisque  vires  torpore  debiiitat.  "Lib.  2.  sect.  2.  cap.  4.  Jlagnam  excremen- 
torum  vim  cerebro  et  aliis  paitibus  conservat.  ‘Jo.  Itutzius  lib.  de  rebus  G non  naturalibus.  I'rivpurat 
cor|)iLs  tabs  somnus  ad  inultqs  periculosas  ffigritudines.  “Instit.  ad  vitam  optiimim  cap.  26.  cerebro 
siceitatein  adfert,  plirenesin  et  deliyiuin,  corpus  aridura  tacit,  squalidum,  strigosuni,  liuniores  adurit,  t'”n])C- 
ramentum  cerebri  corruinplt,  maciem  inducit : cxsiccat  corpus,  bilein  accendit,  proiuiulos  reddit  oculo.s, 

caioi cm  auget.  "Katui’alein  culorem  dissipat,  laatl  coneoctione  cruditates  tacit.  Attenuaiit  juvenum' 

vigilata!  corpora  noctes. 
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MEMB.  III. 

Subsect.  I. — Pasdons  cmd  Perturbations  of  the  Mind,  how  they  cause 

Melancholy. 

As  that  gyrrmosophist  in  ’’Plutarch  made  answer  to  Alexander  (demanding 
which  spake  best),  Every  one  of  his  fellows  did  speak  better  than  the  other  : 
so  I may  say  of  these  causes ; to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest, 
every  one  is  more  grievous  than  other,  and  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of  all. 
A most  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of  melancholy,  '^fulmen  'perturhationum 
(Piccolomineus  calls  it)  this  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which 
causeth  such  violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  our  microcosm,  and  many 
times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  temperature  of  it.  For  as  the  body  works 
upon  the  mind  by  his  bad  humours,  troubling  the  spirits,  sending  gross  fumes  into 
the  brain,  and  m per  consequens  disturbing  the  soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it, 

Corpus  onustum, 

Hestemis  vitiis  animum  quoque  pragravat  una.’* 

with  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  which  are  ordinary  symptoms  of  this  disease  : so  on  the 
other  side,  the  mind  most  eftectually  works  upon  the  body,  producing  by  his 
pRssions  and  perturbations  miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy,  despair,  cruel 
diseases,  and  sometimes  death  itself.  Insomuch  that  it  is  most  true  which 
Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides,  omnia  corporis  mala  ah  anima  rn'ocedere ; all  the 
“mischiefs  of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul : and  Democritus  in  '’Plutarch 
iirgeth,  JDamnatum  iri  animam  a corpore,  if  the  body  should  in  this  behalf  bring 
an  action  against  the  soul,  surely  the  soul  would  be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by 
her  supine  negligence  had  caused  such  inconveniences,  having  authority  over 
the  body,  and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a smith  does  his  hammer  (saith 
“Cyprian),  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the  mind.  Even  so  do 
‘'Philostratus,  non  coinquinatur  corpus,  nisi  consensu  cmimoe  ; the  body  is  not 
corrupted,  but  by  the  soul.  Lodovicus  Yives  will  have  such  turbulent  commo- 
tions proceed  from  ignorance  and  indiscretion.®  All  philosophers  impute  the 
miseries  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  that  should  have  governed  it  better,  by  com- 
mand of  reason,  and  hath  not  done  it.  The  Stoics  are  altogether  of  opinion 
(as  *^Lipsius  and  ® Piccolomineus  record),  that  a wise  man  should  be  iTradfif,  with- 
out all  manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as  '’Seneca  reports  of 
Cato,  the  'Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  '^lo.  Aubanus  of  a nation  in  Africa,  so  free  from 
passion,  or  rather  so  stupid,  that  if  they  be  wounded  with  a sword,  they  will  only 
look  back.  ' Lactantius  2 instit.  will  exclude  “ fear  from  a wise  man others 
except  all,  some  the  greatest  passions.  But  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set 
down  in  Thesi,  give  precepts  to  the  contrary ; we  find  that  of  “Lemnius  true 
by  common  experience ; “ No  mortal  man  is  free  from  these  perturbations : 
or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a god,  or  a block.”  They  are  bom  and  bred 
with  us,  we  have  them  from  our  parents  by  inheritance.  A parentihus  luihemus 
malum  hunc  assem,  saith  “ Pelezius,  una  nohiscum,  aliturque,  ’tis  pro- 

pagated from  Adam,  Cain  was  melancholy,  fas  Austin  hath  it,  and  who  is  not? 
Good  discipline,  education,  philosophy,  divinity  (I  cannot  deny),  may  mitigate 
and  restrain  these  passions  in  some  few  men  at  some  times,  but  most  part  they 
domineer,  and  are  so  violent,  “that  as  a torrent  {torrens  vdut  aggere  rupto)  bears 
down  all  before,  and  overflows  his  ha'nks,,sternit  agros,sternit  sato,  (lays  waste  the 


rVita  Alexan.  * Grad.  1.  c.  14.  * Hor.  “ The  body  oppressed  by  yesterday's  vices  weighs  down 

tlie  spirit  also.”  » Perturbiitiones  clavi  sunt,  quibus  corpori  animus  seu  patibulo  afflgitur.  Jamb.de 
mist.  Lib.  de  sanitat.  tuend.  ® Prolog,  de  virtuto  Christl;  Quae  utitur  coi^porf^  ut  faber  malleo. 

a Vita  Apollonij  11b.  1.  • Lib.  de  anim.  ab  inconslderantia,  et  ignorantia  omnes  animi  motus. 

I’hysiol.  Stoic.  sGrad.  1.  c.  .32.  *>  Epist.  104.  ‘vElianus.  >^Lil).  1.  cap.  6.  si  quis  ense  peren-sserit 

cos,  tiintum  rcspiciunt.  ’ Terror  in  sapiente  esse  non  dobet.  De  occult,  nat.  mir.  1.  1.  c.  16.  Nemo 

moitalium  qul  affcctibus  non  ducatur  : qui  non  movetur,  aut  saxum,  aut  deus  est.  “ Instit.  1.2.  do 

Luiiittuorum  affect,  morborumque  curat.  +Euist.  105.  o Granatensis. 
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fields,  prostrates  the  crops),  they  overwhelm  reason,  judgment,  and  pervert  the 
temperature  of  the  body ; Fertur  ^ equis  auriga,  nee  audit  currus  habenas.  Now 
such  a man  (saith'*  Austin)  “tliat  is  so  led,  in  a wise  man’s  eye,  is  no  better 
than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head.”  It  is  doubted  by  some,  Gravioresne  morbi 

a perturbationibus,  an  ab  Immoribus,  whether  humours  or  perturbations  cause 
the  more  grievous  maladies.  But  we  find  that  of  our  Saviour,  Mat.  xxvi. 
41,  most  true,  ‘‘  The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak,”  we  cannot  resist; 
and  this  of ’’Philo  Judaeus,  “ Perturbations  often  ofiend  the  body,  and  are  most 
frequent  causes  of  melancholy,  turning  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his  health.” 
Vives  compares  them  to  “®Winds  upon  the  sea,  some  only  move  as  those 
great  gales,  but  others  turbulent  quite  overturn  the  ship.”  Those  which  are 
light,  easy,  and  more  seldom,  to  our  thinkiug,  do  us  little  harm,  and  are 
therefore  contemned  of  us  : yet  if  they  be  reiterated,  “*as  the  rain  (saith 
Austin)  doth  a stone,  so  do  these  perturbations  penetrate  the  mind  "and 
(as  one  observes)  “ produce  a habit  of  melancholy  at  the  last,  wliich  having 
gotten  the  mastery  in  oim  souls,  may  well  be  called  diseases.” 

How  these  passions  produce  this  eftect,  ^Agrippa  hath  handled  at  large, 
Occult.  Philos.  1.  11.  c.  63.  Cardan,  1.  14,  subtil.  Lemnius,  1.  1,  c.  12,  de  occult, 
nat.  mir.  etlib.  1.  cap.  l6.  Suarez,  Met.  disput.  18.  sect.  1,  art.  25.  T.  Bright, 
cap.  12.  of  his  Melancholy  Treatise.  Wright  the  Jesuit  in  his  book  of  the 
Passions  of  the  Mind,  &c.  Thus  in  brief,  to  our  imagination  cometh  by  the 
outward  sense  or  memory,  some  object  to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost 
part  of  the  brain),  which  he  misconceiving  or  amplifying  presently  communi- 
cates to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  all  afiections.  The  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock 
from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain  secret  channels,  and  signify  what  good 
or  bad  object  was  presented;^ which  immediately  bends  itself  to  prosecute,  or 
avoid  it ; and  withal,  draweth  with  it  other  humours  to  help  it : so  in  pleasure, 
concur  great  store  of  purer  spirits;  in  sadness,  much  melancholy  blood;  in  ire, 
choler.  If  the  imagination  be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and  violent,  it  sends 
great  store  of  spirits  to,  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a deeper  imjnession,  and 
greater  tumult,  as  the  humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  tem- 
perature itself  ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger ; so 
that  the  first  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this  kind,  is^lcesa 
iinaginatio,  which  misinforming  the  heart,  causeth  all  these  distemperatures, 
alteration,  and  confusion  of  spirits  and  humours.  By  means  of  which,  so  dis- 
turbed, concoction  is  hindered,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitated; 
as  "Dr.  Navarra  well  declared,  being  consulted  by  Montanus  about  a melancholy 
J ew.  The  spirits  so  confounded,  the  nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad 
humours  increased,  crudities  and  thick  spirits  engendered  with  melancholy 
blood.  The  other  jDarts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the  spirits  drawn 
from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense  and  motion ; so  we  look  upon 
a thing,  and  see  it  not ; hear,  and  observe  not ; which  otherwise  would  much 
affect  us,  had  we  been  free.  I may  therefore  conclude  with’’ Arnoldus,  Macci- 
ma  VIS  est  phantasioe,  et  huic  uni  ferb,  non  autem  corporis  intemperiei,  omnis 
melancholicB  causa  est  ascribenda  : “ Great  is  the  force  of  imagination,  and 
much  more  ought  the  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to 


1.  14.  c.  9.  qualis  In  oculis  hominum  qiil  Inversis  pedibns  ambulat,  tails,  In 
et  aniinam  pt  fi-nmil!  dominantur.  »Lib.  de  Deciii.  passiones  maxim'e  corpus  offeiidiint 

aiiiina  » , dimoventes  ab  ingenio  et  sanitate  pristina.  1.  3.  do 
Icntic  •'  sic  in  pnmnm  ...  1 1 1*^  mari  qua;dam  aurai  leves,  quaidam  placidai,  qua;dain  turbii- 

t Ut  jn'itta  lupidi^  i e.xcitant  tantum,  quaidam  ita  movent  ut  do  statu  judicii  depellant. 

* linaginatio  inovet  . ^ animum.  “Usuvalentes  rectb  morbi  animi  vocantiir. 

yKcclea.  xiii  ‘26  “'Hw.  i.o’  ^ i?*’  excitantur  humores,  et  spiritus  vitales,  qulbus  alteratur. 

(iistempcratiiVe  of  the  bodv  ” countenance  to  good  or  evil,  and  distraction  of  tlie  mind  causeth 

iTuitati  actio'iGs  miimi  ill.,,,  . ;"P>ntU3  et  sang  t is  h laisa  imaginationo  containinantur,  huinore.s  cnim 

Xum-  et  m!od  w ^ ®onsil.  22.  U.v  vero  quomodo  causent  melancholiam, 

war  urn , tt  quod  csucoctlonem  nnpediant,  et  membra  urincipalia  debilitent.  b iireviar.  1.1.  cap.  18. 
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the  (listeniporatm-o  of  the  body.”  Of  which  imagination,  because  it  hath  so 
great  a stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so  powerful  of  itself,  it  will  not 
he  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make  a brief  digression,  and  speak  of  the  force 
of  it,  and  how  it  causeth  this  alteration.  Which  manner  of  digression  how.so- 
ever  some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and  impertinent,  yet  I am  of  * Beroaldus’s  opi- 
nion, “ Such  digressions  do  mightily  delight  and  refresh  a weary  reader,  they 
are  like  sauce  to  a bad  stomach,  and  I do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them.” 

Subsect.  II.' — Of  the  force  of  Imagination. 

What  imagination  is,  I have  sufficiently  declared  in  my  digression  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  soul.  -I  will  only  now  point  at  the  wonderful  effects  and  power 
of  it ; which,  as  it  is  eminent  in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  melancholy 
j^ersons,  in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking,  amplifying  them 
by  continual  and^strong  meditation,  until  at  length  it  produceth  in  some 
parties  real  effects,  causeth  this  and  many  other  maladies.  And  although  this 
fantasy  of  ours  be  a subordinate  faculty  to  reason,  and  should  be  ruled  by  it, 
yet  ill  many  men,  through  inward  or  outward  distemperatures,  defect  of  organs, 
which  are  unapt,  or  otherwise  contaminated,  it  is  likewise  unapt,  or  hindered, 
and  hurt.  This  we  see  verified  in  sleepers,  which  by  reason  of  humoui'S  and 
concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  fantasy,  imagine  many  times  absurd  and 
prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled  with  incubus,  or  witch-ridden 
(as  we  call  it),  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they  suppose  an  old  woman  rides,  and 
sits  so  hard  upon  them,  that  they  are  almost  stifled  for  want  of  breath;  when 
there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a concourse  of  bad  humours,  which  trouble  the  fan- 
tasy. This  is  likewise  evident  in  such  as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and 
do  strange  feats:  ^ these  vapours  move  the  fantasy,  the  fantasy  the  apjDetite, 
which  moving  the  animal  spirits  causeth  the  body  to  walk  up  and  down  as  if 
they  were  awake.  Fracast.  1.  3.  de  intellect,  refers  all  ecstasies  to  this  force  of 
imagination  such  as  lie  whole  days  together  in  a trance  : as  that  priest  whom 
®Celsus  speaks  of,  that  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list, 
and  lie  like  a dead  man,  void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that 
he  could  do  as  much,  and  that  when  he  list.  Many  times  such  men  when  they 
come  to  themselves,  tell  strange  things  of  heaven  and  hell,  what  visions  they 
have  seen;  as  that  St.  Owen,  in  Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  St.  Patrick’s 
purgatory,  and  the  monk  of  Evesham  in  the  same  author.  Those  common 
apparitions  in  Bede  and  Gregory,  Saint  Bridget’s  revelations,  Wier.  1.  3.  de 
lamiis,  c.  11.  Csesar  Yanninus,  in  his  Dklogues,  &c.  reduceth  (as  I have 
formerly  said),  with  all  those  tales  of  witches’  progresses,  dancing,  riding, 
tran.sformations,  operations,  &c.  to  the  force  of  ^imagination,  and  the  devil’s 
illusions.  The  like  effects  almost  are  to  be  seen  in  such  as  are  awake  : how 
many  chimeras,  antics,  golden  mountains  and  castles  in  the  air  do  they  build 
unto  themselves?  I appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathematicians.  Some 
ascribe  all  vices  to  a false  and  corrupt  imagination,  anger,  revenge,  lust,  am- 
bition, covetousness,  which  prefers  falsehood  before  that  which  is  right  and 
good,  deluding  the  soul  with  false  shows  and  suppositions.  ^Bernardus 
Penottus  will  have  heresy  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain;  as  he 
falsely  imagineth,  so  he  believeth ; and  as  he  conceiveth  of  it,  so  it  must  be, 


* Solent  hiijusmodi  ecrrcssioncs  favoraltilltcr  oblectare,  et  lectorem  lassum  jucnndt  rcfoverc,  ptoinacluimqno 
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and  it  shall  be,  contra  gentes,  he  will  have  it  so.  But  most  especially  in  passions 
and  affections,  it  shows  strange  and  evident  effects:  what  will  not  a fearful 
man  conceive  in  the  dark?  What  strange  forms  of  bugbears,  devils,  witches, 
goblins?  Lavater  imputes  the  greatest  cause  of  spectrums,  and  the  like  appa- 
ritions, to  fear,  which  above  all  other  passions  begets  the  strongest  imagination 
(saith  HVierus),  and  so  likewise,  love,  sorrow,  joy,  &c.  Some  die  suddenly,  as 
she  that  saw  her  son  come  from  the  battle  at  Oannm,  &c.  J acob  the  patriarch, 
by  torce  of  imagination,  made  speckled  lambs,  laying  speckled  rods  before  his 
sheep.  Persina  that  -Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing  the  picture  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  instead  of  a blackamoor,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a fair 
white  child.  In  imitation  of  whom  belike,  a hard-favoured  fellow  in  G-reece, 
because  he  and  his  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a good  brood  of  children, 
Flegantissimas  imagines  in  thalamo  collocavit,  d'c.,  hung  the  fairest  pictures  he 
could  buy  for  money  in  his  chamber,  “ That  his  wife  by  frequent  sight  of  them, 
might  conceive  and  bear  such  children.”  And  if  we  may  believe  Bale,  one  of 
Pope  Nicholas  the  Third’s  concubines  by  seeing  of  a bear  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a monster.  “ If  a woman  (saith  ‘ Lemnius),  at  the  time  of  her  conception 
think  of  another  man  present  or  absent,  the  child  will  be  like  him.”  Great- 
bellied  women,  when  they  long,  yield  us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as 
moles,  warts,  scars,  harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  in  their  children  by 
force  of  a depraved  fantasy  in  them : fysam  speciem  quam  animo  ejfigiat, 
foetid  iiulucit' : She  imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child  which  she  "*  conceives 
unto  herself.  And  therefore  Lodovicus  Vives,  Hh.  2.  de  Christ,  fcem.  gives,  a 
special  caution  to  great-bellied  women,  ““That  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd 
conceits  and  cogitations,  but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects,  heard 
or  seen,  or  filthy  spectacles.”  Some  will  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush, 
tremble,  sweat,  at  such  things  as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  imagination. 
Avicenna  speaks  of  one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a palsy  when  he  list ; and 
some  can  imitate  the  tunes  of  birds  and  beasts  that  they  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned; Dagebertus’  and  Saint  Prancis’  scars  and  wounds,  like  those  of 
Christ’s  (if  at  the  least  any  such  were),  ° Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  happened 
by  force  of  imagination : that  some  are  turned  to  wolves,  from  men  to  women, 
and  women  again  to  men  (which  is  constantly  believed)  to  the  same  imagina- 
tion; or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs,  or  any  other  shapes.  ^ Wierus  ascribes  all  those 
famous  transformations  to  imagination;  that  in  hydrophobia  they  seem  to  see 
the  pictiire  of  a dog,  still  in  their  water,  that  melancholy  men  and  sick  men 
conceive  so  many  fantastical  visions,  apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have  such 
absurd  apparitions,  as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owls;  that 
they  are  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and  dead  (as 
shall  be  showed  more  at  large,  in  our  ‘^sections  of  symptoms),  can  be  imputed 
to  nought  else,  but  to  a corrupt,  false,  and  violent  imagination.  It  works 
not  in  .sick  and  melancholy  men  only,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in 
such  as  are  sound;  it  makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  ' alters  their  temper- 
ature in  an  instant.  And  sometimes  a strong  conceit  or  apprehension,  as 
" Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  diseases:  in  both  kinds  it  will  produce  real 
eifects.  Men,  if  they  see  but  another  man  tremble,  giddy  or  sick  of  some 
fearful  disease,  their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kind,  that  they 
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will  liave  the  satno  disease.  Or  if  by  some  sootbsayor,  wiseman,  fortune-teller, 
or  physician,  they  be  told  they  shall  have  such  a disease,  they  will  so  seriously 
fipp.rehend  it,  that  they  will  instantly  labour  of  it.  A thing  familiar  in  China 
(saitii  Riccius  the  J esuit),  “ * If  it  be  told  them  they  shall  be  sick  on  such  a 
day,  when  that  day  comes  they  will  surely  be  sick,  and  will  be  so  terribly 
■afllicted,  that  sometimes  they  die  upon  it.”  Dr,  Cotta  in  his  discovery  of  ig- 
norant ]>ractitioners  of  physic,  cay.  8.  hath  two  strange  stories  to  this  purpose, 
wdiat  fancy  is  able  to  do.  The  one  of  a parson’s  wife  in  Northamptonshire, 
An.  1607,  that  coming  to  a physician,  and  told  by  him  that  she  was  troubled 
■with  the  sciatica,  as  he  conjectured  (a  disease  she  was  free  from),  the  same 
night  after  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell  into  a grievous  fit  of  a sciatica : 
and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another  good  wife,  that  was  so  troubled 
with  the  cramp,  after  the  same  manner  she  came  by  it,  because  her  physician 
did  but  name  it.  Sometimes  death  itself  is  caused  by  force  of  fantasy.  I 
have  heard  of  one  that  coming  by  chance  in  company  of  him  that  was  thought 
to  be  sick  of  the  plague  (which  was  not  so)  fell  do^vn  suddenly  dead.  An- 
other was  sick  of  the  plague  with  conceit.  One  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood 
fidls  dov.m  in  a swoon.  Another  (saith  “ Cardan  out  of  A ristotle),  fell  down 
dead  (which  is  familiar  to  women  at  any  ghastly  sight),  seeing  but  a man 
hanged.  A Jew  in  France  (saith  ''Lodovicus  Yives),  came  by  chance  over  a 
dangerous  passage  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a brook  in  the  dark,  without  harm, 
the  next  day  perceiving  what  danger  he  was  in,  fell  down  dead.  Many  will 
not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but  laugh  commonly,  and  deride  when 
they  hear  of  them;  but  let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  as  ^ Peter 
Byarus  illustrates  it.  If  they  were  set  to  walk  upon  a plank  on  high,  they 
would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely  walk  upon  the  ground.  Many 
(saith  Agrippa),  * strong-hearted  men  otherwise,  tremble  at  such  sights, 
dazzle,  and  are  sick,  if  they  look  but  down  from  a high  place,  and  what 
moves  them  but  conceit?”  As  some  are  so  molested  by  fantasy;  so  some 
again,  by  fancy  alone,  and  a good  conceit,  are  as  easily  recovered.  We  see 
commonly  the  tooth-ache,  gout,  falling-sickness,  biting  of  a mad  dog,  and 
many  such  maladies,  cured  by  spells,  words,  characters,  and  charms,  and  maiiy 
green  wounds  by  that  now  so  much  used  Unguentum  Armarium,  magnetically 
cured,  which  Crollius  and  Goclenius  in  a book  of  late  hath  defended,  Libavius 
in  a just  tract  as  stifily  contradicts,  and  most  men  controvert.  All  the  world 
knows  there  is  no  virtue  in  such  charms  or  cures,  but  a strong  conceit  and 
opinion  alone,  as  “Pomponatius  holds,  “which  forceth  a motion  of  the 
humours,  spirits,  and  blood,  which  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady  from 
the  parts  affected.”  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical  efiects,  superstitious  ■, 
cures,  and  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wizards.  “As  by  wficked 
incredulity  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith  "^Wierus  of  charms,  spells,  &c.),  we 
find  in  our  experience,  by  the  same  means  many  are  relieved.”  An  empiric 
oftentimes,  and  a silly  chirurgeon,  doth  more  strange  cures  than  a rational  . 
j)hysician.  Nymannus  gives  a reason,  because  the  patient  puts  his  confidence 
in  him,  which  Avicenna  “ prefers  before  art,  precepts,  and  all  remedies  what-  . 
soever.”  ’Tis  opinion  alone  (saith  “Cardan),  that  makes  or  mars  physicians, 
and  he  doth  the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust.  So 
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diversely  doth  this  fantasy  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  com- 
mand our  bodies,  which  as  another  “^Proteus,  or  a chameleon,  can  take  all 
shapes;  and  is  of  such  force  (as  Ficinus  adds),  that  it  can  work  upon  others, 
as  well  as  ourselves.”  How  can  otherwise  blear  eyes  in  one  man  cause  the 
like  affection  in  another?  Why  doth  one  man’s  yawning  “make  another 
yawn  ? One  man’s  pissing  provoke  a second  many  times  to  do  the  like  ? Why 
doth  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a third,  or  hacking  of  files  ? Why  doth  a 
carcass  bleed  when  the  murderer  is  brought  before  it,  some  weeks  after  the 
murder  hath  been  done  ? Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate  and 
bewitch  children  : but  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Yalleriola, 
Cinsar  Yanninus,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think,  the  forcible  ima- 
gination of  the  one  party  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  the  other.  Hay  more, 
they  can  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies  and  several  infirmities, 
by  this  means,  as  Avicenna  de  anim.  1.  4.  sect.  4.  supposeth  in  parties  remote, 
but  move  bodies  from  their  places,  cause  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  which 
■opinion  Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and  some  others,  approve  of.  So  that  I may 
certainly  conclude  this  strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  astrum  hominis,  and 
the  rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but  overborne  by  fantasy 
cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  over- 
ruled, and  often  overturned.  Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  1.  3.  de  Lamiisy 
c.  8,  9,  10.  Franciscus,  Yalesius  Q7ied.  controv.  1.  5.  cont.  6.  Marcellus  Dona- 
tus,  1.2.  c,l.  de  hist.  med.  mirahil.  Levinus  Lemnius,  de  occult,  not.  mir.  1.  1. 
c.  12.  Cardan,  1.  18.  de  rei'um  var.  Corn.  Agrippa,  de  occult,  'philos.  cap.  64, 
65.  Camerarius,  1 cent.  cap.  54.  horarum  suheis.  Nymannus,  morat.  de 
Imag.  Laurentius,  and  him  that  is  instar  omnium,  Fienus,  a famous  physician 
of  Antwerp  that  wrote  three  books  de  viribus  imaginationis.  I have  thus  far 
digressed,  because  this  imagination  is  the  medium  deferens  of  passions,  by 
whose  means  they  work  and  produce  many  times  prodigious  effects  : and  as 
the  fantasy  is  more  or  less  intended  or  remitted,  and  their  humours  disposed, 
so  do  perturbations  move,  more  or  less,  and  take  deeper  impression. 

Subsect.  III. — Division  of  Perturbations. 

Pertuebations  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  fantasy,  though  they 
dwell  between  the  confines  of  sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  sen.se 
than  reason,  because  they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  They  are 
commonly  ^reduced  into  two  inclinations,  irascible  and  concuj)iscible.  The 
Thomists  subdivide  them  into  eleven,  six  in  the  coveting,  and  five  in  the  in- 
vading. Aristotle  reduceth  all  to  pleasure  and  pain,  Plato  to  love  and  hatred, 
6 Yives  to  good  and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  pi’esent,  and  then  we  absolutely  joy 
and  love ; or  to  come,  and  then  we  de.sire  and  hope  for  it.  If  evil,  we  abso- 
lutely hate  it;  if  present,  it  is  sorrow;  if  to  come,  fear.  These  four  passions 
^ Bernard  compares  “ to  the  wheels  of  a chariot,  by  which  we  are  carried  in 
this  world.”  All  other  passions  are  subordinate  unto  the.se  four,  or  six,  as 
some  will : love,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  sorrow,  fear  ; the  rest,  as  anger,  envy, 
emulation,  pride,  jealousy,  anxiety,  mercy,  shame,  discontent,  despair,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  &c.,  are  reducible  unto  the  fir.st ; and  if  they  be  immoderate, 
they  ‘consume  the  spirits,  and  melancholy  is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some 
few  discreet  men  there  are,  that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these 
inordinate  affections,  by  religion,  philosophy,  and  such  divine  precepts,  of 
meekiiess,  patience,  and  the  like ; but  most  part  for  want  of  government,  out 
of  indiscretion,  ignorance,  they  suffer  themselves  wholly  to  be  led  by  sense, 

theolog.  Platonica.  Imaginatio  est  tanqiiam  Protons  vcl  CliamiBlcon, 
CO  7)1  8 propnum  et  alienum  noiinunquam  afficiens.  « Cur  oscitaiitcs  osciteiit,  Wierus.  ' t T.  W.  Jesuit, 

p. . (1C  Anima.  h Ser.  i.y.  Hjb  qnatuor  passiones  sunt  tanquam  roto)  in  curru,  quibus  vchiinui'Uoc  muudo. 
‘iiuruin  quippe  linmoderalioiie,  spiritua  marcescuut.  Peniol.  1.1.  Path.  c.  18. 
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mid  are  so  far  from  repressing  rebellious  inclinations,  that  they  give  all  en- 
couragement unto  them,  leaving  the  reins,  and  using  all  provocations  to  fur- 
ther them  : bad  by  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  custom,  education,  and 
a ])er verse  will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their  unbridled  affec- 
tions will  transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of  custom,  self-will,  than  out  of 
reason.  Contumax  voluntas,  as  Melancthon  calls  it,  malum  facit : this  stub- 
born will  of  ours  perverts  judgment,  which  sees  and  knows  what  should  and 
ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  will  not  do  it,  Mamipia  gulce,  slaves  to  their  se- 
veral lusts  and  appetite,  they  precipitate  and  plunge  Hhem selves  into  a laby- 
rinth of  cares  blinded  with  lust,  blinded  with  ambition  ; “ “They  seek  that 
at  God’s  hands  which  they  may  give  unto  themselves,  if  they  could  but  re- 
frain from  those  cares  and  perturbations,  wherewith  they  continually  macerate 
their  minds.”  But  giving  way  to  these  violent  passions  of  fear,  grief,  shame, 
revenge,  hatred,  malice,  &c.,  they  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  Actieon  was  with  his 
dogs,  and  ” crucify  their  own  souls. 

t 

Subsect,  IY. — Sorrow  a cause  of  Melancholy. 

Sorrow.  Insanus  dolor^  In  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much 
torment  the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this  malady  (for  I will  briefly  speak  of 
them  all,  and  in  their  order),  the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite,  may 
justly  be  challenged  by  sorrow.  An  inseparable  companion,  “ ° The  mother 
and  daughter  of  melancholy,  her  epitome,  symptom,  and  chief  cause  as  1 
Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one  another,  and  tread  in  a ring,  for  sorrow  is  j 
both  cause  and  symptom  of  this  disease.  How  it  is  a symptom  shall  be  shown  | 
in  its  place.  That  it  is  a cause  all  the  world  acknowledgeth.  Dolor  nonnullus  j 
insanice  causa  fait,  et  aliorum  morhorum  insanahilium,  saith  Plutarch  to  I 
Apollonius;  a cause  of  madness,  a cause  of  many  other  diseases,  a sole  cause  I 
of  this  mischief,  PLemnius  calls  it.  So  doth  Bhasis,  cont.  1.  1.  tract.  9.  I 
Guianerius,  Tract.  15,  c.  5.  And  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  3 
^ Felix  Plater  observes,  and  as  in  Cebes’  table  may  well  be  coupled  with  it.  1 
* Chrysostom  in  his  seventeenth  epistle  to  Olympia,  describes  it  to  be  a cruel  J 
torture  of  the  soul,  a most  inexplicable  grief,  poisoned  worm,  consuming  body  1 
and  soul,  and  gnawing  the  very  heart,  a perpetual  executioner,  continual  night,  1 
profound  darkness,  a whirlwind,  a tempest,  an  ague  not  appearing,  heating  9 
worse  than  any  fire,  and  a battle  that  hath  no  end.  It  crucifies  worse  than  9 
any  tyrant  ; no  torture,  no  strappado,  no  bodily  punishment  is  like  unto  it.  9 
’Tis  the  eagle  without  question  which  the  poets  feigned  to  gnaw^Prometheu-s  m 
heart,  and  “ no  heaviness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart,”  Eccles.  xxv.  M 
15,  16.  ““  Every  perturbation  is  a misery,  but  grief  a cruel  torment,”  a 

domineering  passion  : as  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  infe-  jH 
rior  magistracies  ceased ; when  grief  appears,  all  other  passions  vanish.  “ It  9 
driesupthe  bones,” saith  Solomon,  ch.  17.  Prov.,  ‘‘makes them  hollow-eyed,  pale,  9 
and  lean,  furrow-laced,  to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  shrivelled  cheeks, 

>'  Jfalft  con suetii dine  depraTatni’ingenium  ne  bene  faciat.  Prosper  Calenns,  1.  de  atrabile.  Plnra  facinnt^^B 
homines  e consuetiidine,  quam  fc  ratione.  A teneris  assiiescei’e  niuUuin  est.  Video  nieliora  proboque,  dc- 
teriora  seqnor.  Ovid.  ' Nemo  laiditur  nisi  h seipso.  Jliilti  se  in  inquictudinem  pra'cipitnnt  ambitiono 
et  cupiditatibus  cxca?cati  non  intelliuunt  se  illud  ii  diis  petere,  quod  sibi  ipsis  si  vclint  pra stare  possint,  li 
ouris  et  perturbationibus,  (juibus  a.ssidub  semaccrant,  imperarc  vellent.  '■  Tanto  studio  iniseriarum  causas«B 
et  alimenta  ddlorum  quarimus,  vitamquc  sccus  felicissimam,  tristem  et  miserabilem  effleimus.  Petrarch. 
jirtefat.  de  Jlemcdiis,  &c.  “Timor  et  mmstitia,  si  diu  per.sevcrent,  causa  et  soboles  atri  Immoris  sunt,  et  in 
circulum  se  procreant.  Hip.  Aidioris.  ‘23.  1.  6.  Idem  iWontaltus  cap.  19.  Victorius  Faveutinus  pract. 
jmag.  P Multi  ex  ma  rorc  et  metu  hue  delapsi  sunt.  Lemn.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  « JIulta  cura  et  tristiti.a  fiiciunt 
acccdcre  raelanclioliam  (cap.  3.  de  mentis  alien.)  si  altas  radices  agat,  in  veiam  fixamque  degenoyO  inc- 
lanclioliam  et  in  desperationem  desinit.  'Ille  hictus,  cjus  verb  soror  desperatio  simul  ponitur.  » Anima- 
nim  crudclc  tormentum,  dolor  inexi)lieabilis,  lincii,  non  solum  ossa  sed  corda  pertingens,  perpetuus  carnilc-x, 

.vires  nnimse  consumens,  jugis  nox,  et  tenebnu  profunda?,  tempestas  et  turbo  et  febris  non  apparens,  oiuni  ; 

jgne  validius  incendens;  longior,  et  pugme  finem  non  habens crucem  circumfert  dolor,  facieiuque  nniiu  ; 

ty r.mno  crudcliorem  lira;  sc  fert.  ‘Nat.  Comes  Mythol.  1.  4.  c.  6.  " Tully  3.  Tusc.  oiimis  perturbalio 

niiseria  et  carnifleina  est  dolor. 
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dry  bodies,  and  quite  perverts  tlieir  temperature  that  are  misalfected  with  it. 
As  Eleonora,  that  exiled  mournful  duchess  (in  our  * English  Ovid),  laments 
to  her  noble  husband  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glocester, 

“ Sawest  thou  those  eyes  In  whose  sweet  cheerful  look 
Duke  Humphry  once  such  joy  and  pleasure  toolc, 

Sorrow  hath  so  despoil’d  me  of  all  grace, 

Tliou  could’st  not  say  this  was  my  Elnor’s  face. 

Like  a foul  Gorgon,”  &c. 

“^it  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away  stomach,  colour, 
and  sleep,  thickens  the  blood  ("“  Eernelius  1.  1.  cap.  18,  cle  morb.  causis),  con- 
• taminates  the  spirits.”  (“  Piso.)  Overthrows  the  natural  heat,  perverts  the 
good  estate  of  body  and  mind,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  cry  out, 

' howl  and  roar  for  very  anguish  of  their  souls.  David  confessed  as  much. 
Psalm  xxxviii.  8,  I have  roared  for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart,” 
And  Psalm  cxix.  4 part,  4 v.  “My  soul  melteth  away  for  very  heaviness,”  v.  83, 
“ I am  like  a bottle  in  the  smoke.”  Antiochus  complained  that  he  could  not 
sleep,  and  that  his  heart  fainted  for  grief,  ^ Christ  himself,  Vir  dolorum,  out  of 
an  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood,  Mark  xiv.  “His  soul  was  heavy  to  the 
death,  and  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his.”  Crato  consil.  21, 1.  2,  gives  instance  in 
one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  reason  of  ° grief ; and  Montan  us  consil.  30,  in  a 
, noble  matron,  that  had  no  other  cause  of  thia  mischief.”  I.  S.  D.  in  Hildes- 
heim,  fully  cured  a patient  of  his  that  was  much  troubled  with  melancholy,  and 
for  many  years,  “ ®but  afterwards,  by  a little  occasion  of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his 
former  fits,  and  was  tormented  as  before.”  Examples  are  common,  how  it 
causeth  melancholy,  ^desperation,  and  sometimes  death  itself j for  (Eccles. 
xxxviii.  15),  “ Of  heaviness  comes  death  ; worldly  sorrow  causeth  death.” 
2 Cor.  \ui.  10,  Psalm  xxxi.  10.  “ My  life  is  wasted  with  heaviness,  and  my 

years  with  mourning.”  Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a dog?  Hiobe 
into  a stone?  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless  -and  stupid.  Severus  the 
Emperor  ^ died  for  grief;  and  how  ^ many  myriads  besides?  Tanta  illi  est 
fei'itas,  tanta  est  insania  luctiis.'  Melancthon  gives  a reason  of  it,  “‘"the 
gathering  of  much  melancholy  blood  about  the  heart,  which  collection  extin- 
gubsheth  the  good  spirits,  or  at  least  dulleth  them,  sorrow  strikes  the  heart,  makes 
it  tremble  and  pine  away,  with  great  pain ; and  the  black  blood  drawn  from 
the  spleen,  and  diffused  under  the  ribs,  on  the  left  side,makes  those  perilous  hypo- 
chondriacal convulsions,  which  happen  to  them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow.” 

Subsect.  V. — Fear,  a Cause. 

Cousin- GERMAN  to  sorrow,  is  fear,  or  rather  a lister,  Jidus  Achates,  and  con- 
tinual companion,  an  assistant  and  a principal  agent  in  procuring  of  this  mis- 
chief; a cause  and  symptom  as  the  other.  In  a word,  as  ‘Virgil  of  the 
Harpies,  I may  justly  say  of  them  both. 


“ A sadder  monster,  or  more  cruel  plagueso  fell, 

Or  vengeance  of  the  gods,  ne’er  came  from  Styx  or  Hell." 


* TrisHns  hand  illis  monstrum,  nee  sfcvior  ulla 
i Testis  et  ira  Dcum  stygiis  sese  extulit  imdis.” 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a god  by  the  Lace 


* M.  Drayton  In  his  Her.  cp.  r Crato  consil.  21 . lib.  2.  mmstitia  nniversum  infrigidat  coi-pus,  calorcm 
innatum  extinguit,  appetitum  destrult.  ’’•Cor  refrigerat  tri.stltia,  spiritus  exsiccat,  innatumquc  calorcm 
omuir  vigmnsliuluclt,  concoctionein  labefactat,sanguinemincrassat,cxaggerat(iuemelancholiium  succum. 

•'Marc.  Vi.  1(J.  11.  « Mourore  maceror,  niarccsco  ct 

frUMtH  miscra  macritudine.  Tlaut.  <i  Malum  inreptum  ct  actum  a 

fnmnni  ^ 'idcshcini,  spiccl.  2.  dc  melancholia,  mocrore  animi  postca  accedente,  in  priora  symp- 

riiinm  Tiioi-hn  pnncmTT,T.*,  aiiima,  c.  de  muil  oro.  Sabin,  in  Ovid.  e llcrodian.  1.  3.  mocrore  mngis 

ir-nt  in  Hip  ' •’'<hh\vellius  atfibihirius  ohiit.  lirizarrus  Genuensis  hist.  &c.  ‘ So 

Pt  l-iniriiP«Pif  PI, IP  of  mchiucholy.  k M(nstitia  cor  quasi  percussum  constringltur,  tremit 

scn.«u  doloris.  In  tristitiii  cor  fuglens  allruhit  c.x  Splcnc  lentum  humorem  mclan- 
iiiitiirnn’pilr-i  ft  „ m rl'-’  shnstvo  l:\lcvo  hypochoiidiiacos  ilatns  fucit,  quod  sapo  accidit  iis  qui 

Jiulurna  cura  ct  moesUtm  conihetantur.  Melancthon.  > Lib,3.  ^Kn.  4.  . 
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(Isemonians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing  affections,  and  so  was  soitow 
amongst  the  rest,  under  the  name  of  Angerona  Dea,  they  stood  in  such  awe  of 
them,  as  Austin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  noteth  out  of  Varro,  fear  was 
commonly  “ adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a lion’s  head ; and  as 
Macrobius  records  1.  10.  Sakirnalium;  ‘“’in  the  calends  of  January,  Angerona 
had  her  holy  day,  to  whom  in  the  temple  of  Yolupia,  or  goddess  of  pleasure, 
their  augurs  and  bishops  did  yearly  sacrifice;  that,  being  propitious  to  them, 
she  might  expel  all  cares,  anguish,  and  vexation  of  the  mind  for  that  year  fol- 
lowing.” Many  lamentable  effects  this  fear  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale, 
tremble,  sweat,  ^ it  makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to  come  over  all  the  body, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  &c.  It  amazeth  many  men  that  are  to 
speak,  or  show  themselves  in  public  assemblies,  or  before  some  great  per- 
sonages, as  Tully  confessed  of  himself,  that  he  trembled  still  at  the  beginning 
of  his  speech ; and  Demosthenes,  that  great  orator  ot  Greece,  before  Philippus. 
Itconfounds  voice  andmemory,  as  Lucian  wittingly  brings  in  Jupiter  Tragoedus, 
so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to  make  a .speech  to  the  rest  of 
the  gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to  use 
Mercury’s  help  in  prompting.  Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished  with 
fear,  they  know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  “^what  they  do,  and  that 
which  is  worse,  it  tortures  them  many  days  before  with  continual  afirights  and 
suspicion.  It  hinders  most  honourable  attem|)ts,  and  makes  their  hearts  ache, 
sad  and  heavy.  They  that  live  in  fear  are  never  free,  *■  resolute,  secure,  never 
merry,  but  in  continual  pain : that,  as  Yives  truly  said.  Nulla  est  miseria 
major  quam  metus,  no  greater  misery,  no  rack,  nor  torture  like  unto  it,  ever 
suspicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  cliildishly  drooping  without  reason, 
without  judgment,  ‘“especially  if  some  terrible  object  be  offered,”  as  Plutarch 
hath  it.  It  causeth  oftentimes  sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  manner  of 
diseases,  as  I have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  ‘ digression  of  the  force  of 
imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my  section  of  " terrors.  Pear 
makes  our  imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to  come  to  us,  as 
* Agrippa  and  Cardan  avouch,  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  fantasy  more  than 
all  other  affections,  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified  in  most  men, 
as’’  Lavater  saith,  Qucb  Quetuunt,  fingunl ; what  they  fear  they  conceive,  and 
feign  unto  themselves;  they  think  they  see  goblins,  hags,  devils,  and  many 
times  become  melancholy  thereby.  Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18.  hath  an  example  of 
such  an  one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a bugbear)  all  his  life 
after.  Augustus  Csesar  durst  not  sit  in  the  dark,  nisi  aliqico  assidente,  saith 
® Suetonius,  Nunquam  tenebris  evigilavit.  And  ’tis  strange  what  women  and 
children  will  conceive  unto  themselves,  if  they  go  over  a church-yard  in  the 
night,  lie,  or  be  alone  in  a dark  room,  how  they  sweat  and  tremble  on  a sudden. 
Many  men  are  troubled  with  future  events,  foreknowledge  of  their  fortunes, 
destinies,  as  Severus  the  emperor,  Adrian  and  Domitian,  Quod  sciret  vltimum 
mice  diem,  saith  Suetoniu.s,  valde  solicitus,  much  tortured  in  mind' because  he 
foreknew  his  end;  with  many  such,  of  which  I shall  speak  more  opportunely 
in  another  place. “ Anxiety,  mercy,  pity,  indignation,  &c.,  and  such  fearfid 
branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I voluntarily  omit; 
read  more  of  them  in  ’’  Carolus  Pascalius,  ® Dandinus,  &c. 

Et  metnm  ideo  deam  sacrArnnt  ut  'bonain  mentem  concederet.  Varro,  Lactantius,  Atig.  " Lilius 
Girald.  Syntag.  1.  de  diis  miscellaniis.  ° Calendis  Jan.  ferise  sunt  divte  Angerona:,  cul  pontifices' 

In  sacello  Volupia;  sacra  faciunt,  quod  angores  et  aniini  sollcitudines  propitiata  propellat.  p Timor 

inducit  frigus,  cordis  palpitationein,  vocis  defectum  atque  pallorem.  Agrippa  lib.  1.  cap.  63.  Tlmldi  semper 
spiritus  habent  frigidos.  Mont.  <i  Effusas  cernens  fugientes  agmine  turmeis;  quis  mca  nunc  inflat  cornua 
Eaunus  ait  ? Alciat.  *■  Metus  non  solum  memoriam  coiisternat,  sed  et  institutum  animi  omne  et 

laudabilem  conatum  Impedit.  Thucydides.  • Lib.  de  fonitudine  et  virtute  Alexandri,  ubi  prope  I'es 

adfuit  terribilis.  ‘ Sect  2.  Memb.  3.  Subs.  2.  ” Sect.  2.  Memb.  4.  Subs.  3.  * Subtil.  18.  Hb. 

timnr  attrahit  ad  se  Dsemonas.  timor  ct  error  multum  in  hominibus  possunt.  r Lib.  2.  Spectris  ca.  3. 

fortes  rarb  spectra  vident,  quia  minus  timcnt.  * Vita  qjus.  » Sect.  2.  Memb.  4.  Subs.  7.  ‘’i’e 

viit.  ct  vitiis.  « Com.  in  Arist  dc  Aaima. 
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Subsect.  Y1.— Shame  and  Disgrace,  Causes. 


j Shame  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions  and  bitter  pangs.  Oh 
pudwem  et  dedecus  p^iblicum,  oh  errorem  commissum  scepe  moventur  generosi 
animi  (Felix  Plater  lib.  3.  de  alienai.  7nentis) : Generous  minds  are  often  moved 
with  shame,  to  despair  for  some  public  disgrace.  And  he,  saith  Philo  lib.  2. 
j de  provid.  dei,  “ * that  subjects  himself  to  fear,  grief,  ambition,  shame,  is  not 
, happy,  but  altogether  miserable,  tortured  with  continual  labour,  care,  and 
j misery.”  It  is  as  forcible  a batterer  as  any  of  the  rest:  Many  men  neglecti 

I the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  care  not  for  glory,  and  yet  they  are  afraid  of 
infamy,  repulse,  disgrace,  [Tul.  offic.  1.  1.)  they  can  severely  contemn  pleasure, 
bear  grief  indifferently,  but  they  are  quite  ® battered  and  broken  with  reproach 
and  obloquy  : ” {siquidem  vita  et  fama  pari  passu  ambulant)  and  are  so  dejected 
many  times  for  some  public  injury,  disgrace,  as  a box  on  the  ear  by  their 
inferior,  to  be, overcome  of  their  adversary,  foiled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a 
speech,  some  foul  fact  committed  or  disclosed,  &c.  that  they  dare  not  come 
abroad  all  their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  corners,  and  keep  in  holes.  The 
most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it ; Spiritus  altos  frangit  et  generosos : 
Hieronymus.  Aristotle,  becausehe  could  not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus, 
for  grief  and  shame  drowned  himself : Ccelius  Rodiginus  antiquar.  lec.  lib.  29. 
cap.  8.  Homerus  pudore  consumptus,  was  swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of 
shame  “^because  he  could  not  unfold  the  fisherman’s  riddle.”  Sophocles 
killed  himself,  “^for  that  a tragedy  of  his  was  hissed  off  the  stage:”  Valer, 
Max.  lib.  9.  cap.  12.  Lucretia  stabbed  herself,  and  so  did  ‘"Cleopatra,  “when 
she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a triumph,  to  avoid  the  infamy.”  Antonins 
the  Roman,  “"after  he  was  overcome  of  his  enemy,  for  three  days’  space  sat 
solitary  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  abstaining  from  all  company,  even  of 
Cleopatra  herself,  and  afterwards  for  very  shame  butchered  himself,”  Plutarch 
vita  ejus.  “Apollonius  Rhodius wilfully  banished  himself,  forsaking  his 
country,  and  all  his  dear  friends,  because  he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poems,” 
Pbnius  lib.  7.  cap.  23.  Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to 
Ulysses.  In  China  ’tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those 
famous  trials  of  theirs,  or  should  take  degrees,  for  shame  and  grief  to  lose  their 
wits,  ^Mat.  Riccius  expedit.  ad  Sinas,  1.  3.  c.  9.  Hostratus  the  friar  took  that 
book  which  Reuclin  had  writ  against  him,  under  the  name  of  obscur- 

orum  virorum,  so  to  heart,  that  for  shame  and  grief  he  made  away  himself, 

; "^Jovius  in  elogiis.  A grave  and  learned  minister,  and  an  ordinary  preacher  at 
i Alcmar  in  Holland,  was  (one  day  as  he  walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation) 

I suddenly  taken  with  a lax  or  looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to 

■ the  next  ditch  j but  being  ""surprised  at  unawares,  by  some  gentlewomen  of  his 

■ parish  wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed,  that  he  did  never  after  show  his 
head  in  public,  or  come  into  the  pulpit,  but  pined  away  with  melancholy : 
{Ret.  Forestus  med.  ohservat.  lib.  10.  observat.  12.)  So  shame  amongst  other 

V ^ passions  can  play  bis  prize. 

I know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues,  that  will  ° Nulla 
f pallescere  culpd,  be  moved  with  nothing,  take  no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart. 


* 


,( ' 


* Qni  Tuentem  subjecit  timorls  domination!,  cupiditatls,  dolorls,  ambitionis,  pudoris,  felix  non  est,  sed  omnin 
niiscr,  assiduis  laboribus  torquctiir  et  iniseria.  **  Multi  contemnunt  nnindi  strepituni,  reputant  pro  nihilo 
gloriaiii,  sed  tiinentinfaniiain,  olfensionein,  repulsam.  Voluptatem  eeverissiin^  conteinnunt,  in  dolore  s nt 
molljorea,  gloriam  negligunt,  franguniur  infamia.  • Gravius  contiimeliam  feriuius  quain  detriuientuni,  ni 
abjecto  nlmisanimo  simus.  Pint,  in  Tiniol.  f Quod  piscatoris  aanignia  solvere  non  posset.  sOb  Tra- 
gceuiain  explosam,  mortem  sibi  gladio  conseivit.  •‘Cum  viditin  triumplmm  sc  servnri,  causa  ejus 

l^ominlae  vitandae  mortem  sibl  conseivit.  Plut.  i Bello  victus,  per  tres  dies  sedit  in  prora  navis, 

aostinens  ab  omni  consortio,  etiam  Cleopatra;,  postca  sc  interfecit.  Cum  male  recltasset  Argonnutica,  ob 
' Quidam  pro;  vcrecundia  simul  et  dolore  in  Insanlam  incidunt,  eo  quod  a literatoruin 
P,  , examine  excluduntur.  Hostratus  cucullatus  adeo  gravitcr  ob  Ileuclini  libruin,  qul  Inscribitiir, 
KplstoliE  obscurorum  virorum.  dolore  simul  et  pudore  sauclatus,  ut  seipsuin  interfecerit.  “ Propter 
uborem  confusus,  statim  cceplt  dellrare,  &c.  ob  suspicionem,  quod  vill  illuiu  criiuine  aecusarent.  « norat. 


Causes  of  Melancholy. 
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[Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 


laugli  at  all;  lot  t.licra  be  proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  convict  rogues,  tliieves, 
traitors,  lose  tlieir  ears,  be  wliipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed,  reviled, 
and  derided  with’’  Jdallio  the  Bawd  in  Plautus,  they  rejoice  at  it,  Cantor es pro- 
bos;  “babse  and  bonibax,”  what  care  they?  We  have  too  many  such  in  our 
times, 

“ Esclamat  Melicerta  perlsso 

I'l'ontcm  de  rebus.”  <i 

Yet  a modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a generous  sj)irit,  tender  of  liis  repu- 
tation, will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously  affected  with  it,  that  he  had 
rather  give  myriads  of  crowns,  lose  his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamation  of 
honour,  or  blot  in  his  good  name.  And  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it,  as  a 
nightmgale,  Quce  cantando  victcc  moritur  (saith  '^Mizaldus),  dies  for  shame  if 
another  bird  sing  better,  he  languisheth  and  pineth  away  in  the  anguish  of  his 
spirit. 


Subsect.  A^II. — Envy,  Malice,  Hatred,  Causes. 

Envy  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain,  and  both,  as  G-uianerius  Tract. 

15.  cap.  2.  proves  out  of  Galen  3.  Aphorism,  com.  22.  “®cause  this  malady  by 
themselves,  especially  if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  melancholy.” 
’Tis  Yalescus  de  Taranta,  and  Foelix  Platerus’  observation,  “‘Envy  so  gnaws  ; 
many  men’s  hearts,  that  they  become  altogether  melancholy.”  And  therefore  ' 
belike  Solomon,  Prov.  xiv.  13.  calls  it,  “the  rotting  of  the  bones,”  Cyprian,  J 
vulnus  occultum  ; | 

“ » Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni  i 

Majus  tormentuni  ” j 

The  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  crucifies  their  souls, 
withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow-eyed,  *pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to 
behold,  Cyprian  ser.  2.  de  zelo  et  livore.  “ ^ As  a moth  gnaws  a garment,  so,” 
saith  Chrysostom,  “ doth  envy  consume  a man ; to  be  a living  anatomy : a 
skeleton,  to  be  a lean  and  ““pale  carcass,  quickened  with  a “fiend,”  Hall  in  ’ 
Charact.  for  so  often  as  an  envious  wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be  | 
enriched,  to  thrive,  and  be  fortunate  in  the  world,  to  get  honours,  offices,,  or  J 
the  like,  he  repines  and  grieves.  ' 1 

“ bintabescitque  videndo  '3 

Successus  hominum suppliciumque  suum  est.” 

He  tortures  himself  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour,  be  preferred,  commended,  ^ 
do  well ; if  he  understand  of  it,  it  galls  him  afresh  ; and  no  greater  pain  can  a 
come  to  him  than  to  hear  of  another  man’s  well-doing;  ’tis  a dagger  at  his  9 
heart  every  such  object.  Pie  looks  at  him  as  they  that  fell  down  in  Lucian’s  9 
rock  of  honour,  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will  damage  himself,  to  do  another  a M 
mischief : Atque  cadet  subito,  dum  super  hoste  cadat.  As  he  did  in  HEsop,  lose  9 
one  eye  willingly,  that  his  fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man  in  * Quin- 
tilian  that  poisoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because  his  neighbour’s  bees 
should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His  whole  life  is  sorrow,  and  every 
word  he  speaks  a satire:  nothing  fats  him  but  other  men’s  ruins.  For  to 
speak  in  a word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  Tristitia  de  bonis  alienis,  sorrow  for  S 

Ps.  Impudice.  B.  Ita  est.  Ps.  sccleste.  B.  dicis  vcra.  Ps.  VerBero.  B.  quippenl  ? Ps.  fiircifer.  B.  factum 
optime.  Ps.  soei  fraudc.  B.  sunt  mea  istaje,  Ps.  parricida.  B.  perge  tu.  Ps.  sacrilege.  B.  fateor.  Ps.  perjure.  B. 
vcra  dicis.  Ps.  pernities  adolescentum.  B.  acen-ime.  Ps.  fui'.  B.  babte.  Ps.  fugitive.  B.  bombax  I Ps.  fraus 
populi.  B.  Plaiiissimb.  Ps.  impure  leno,  cnpnum  B.  cantorcs  probes,  Pseudolus  act.  1.  Seen.  3.  q McH. 
ccrta  e.xclaims,  “all  shame  has  vanished  from  human  transactions.”  Persius,  Sat.  6.  'Cent  7 e Plinio.  ,/W 
• Multos  vidcmus  propter  invidiam  et  odium  in  melancholiam  incidisse  : et  illos  potissimum  quorum  corpora 
ad  hanc  apta  sunt.  tinvidia  atfligit  homines  adeo  et  corrodit,  ut  hi  melancholici  penitus  liant.  n Ilor. 

X His  vultus  niinax,  torvus  a.spectus,  pallor  in  facie,  in  labils  tremor,  stridor  in  dentibus,  &c.  yUt  tinea  ,■ 
corrodit  vestimentum,  sic  invidia  eum  qui  zelatur  consumit.  * Pallor  in  ore  sedel,  macies  in  cori)ore  to  o.  % 
Nusquam  recta  aeies,  livent  rubigine  dentes.  uDiaboli  expressa  Imago,  toxicum  charitatis,  venenuii 

amicitiJE,  abyssus  mentis,  non  est  eo  monstrosius  monstrum,  damnosius  damnum,  urit,  torret,  discruciat, , - 

niacie  et  squalore  conficit.  Austin.  Dornin.  primi  Advent.  s Ovid.  He  pines  away  at  the  siglit  of  rt  J 

another’s  succc.ss it  is  his  special  torture.  * Ucclaui.  13.  liiiivit  flores  maleticis  succis  in  venenuia  'v 

India  converteiis,  . V'  f 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  8.] 


Emulation,  Hatred,  cC’g. 
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other  men’s  good,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come ; et  gaudium  de  adversis,  and  ® 
joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  ‘^wliich  grieves  at  other  men’s  mis- 
chances, and  iiiisalTects  the  body  in  another  kind ; so  Damascen  defines  it,  lib. 
2.  de  ortkod.jid.  Thomas  2.  2.  queest.  3G.  art.  1.,  Aristotle  1.  '2.  Jihet.  c.  4.  et 
10.,  Plato  Pliilebo.,  Tally  3.  Tusc.,  Greg.  Nic.  1.  devirt.  aninice,  c.  12.,  Basil,  de 
I nVidia,  Pindarus  Od.  1.  ser.  5.  and  we  find  it  true.  ’Tis  a common  disease, 
and  almost  natural  to  us,  as  ® Tacitus  holds,  to  envy  another  man’s  prosperity. 
And  ’tis  hi  most  men  an  incurable  disease.  have  read,”  saith  Marcus 

Aurelius,  “Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  authors;  I have  consulted  with  many 
wise  men  for  a remedy  for  envy,  I could  find  none,  but  to  renounce  all  happi- 
ness, and  to  be  a wretch,  and  miserable  for  ever.”  ’Tis  the  beginning  of  hell 
in  this  life,  and  a passion  not  to  be  excused.  “^Every  other  sin  hath  some 
pleasure  annexed  bo  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse;  envy  alone  wants  both. 
Other  sins  last  but  for  awhile ; the  gut  may  be  satisfied,  anger  remits,  hatred 
hath  an  end,  envy  never  ceaseth.”  Cardan  lib.  2.  de  sap.  Divine  and  human 
examples  are  very  familiar;  you  may  run  and  read  them,  as  that  of  Saul  and 
David,  Cain  and  Abel,  angebat  ilium  non  proprium  peccatum,  sed  fratris  pros- 
peritas,  saith  Theodoret,  it  was  his  brother’s  good  fortune  galled  him.  Pachel 
envied  her  sister,  being  barren,  Gen.  xxx.  Joseph’s  brethren,  him,  Gen.  xxxvii. 
David  had  a touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth,  ^Ps.  37.  Meremy  and  ’^Hab- 
akkuk,  they  repined  at  others’  good,  but  in  the  end  they  corrected  themselves. 
Ps.  To.  “fret  not  thyself,”  &c.  Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth, 
“Hhat  a private  man  should  be  so  much  glorified.”  “Cecinna  was  envied  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  because  he  was  more  richly  adorned.  But  of  all  others, 
“women  are  most  weak,  ob  pulchritudinem  invidee  sunt  fcemince  (^Musceus)  aut 
ainat,  aut  odit,  nihil  est  tertium  (Granatensis).  They  love  or  hate,  no  medium 
amongst  them.  ImqAacabiles  plerumque  laesoe  midieres,  Agri])pina  like,  A 
woman  if  she  see  her  neighbour  more  neat  or  elegant,  richer  in  tires,  jewels, 
or  apparel  is  enraged,  and  like  a lioness  sets  upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her, 
scolis  at  her,  and  cannot  abide  her;”  so  the  Boman  ladies  in  Tacitus  did  at 
Solonina,  Cecinna’s  wife,  ‘’“because  she  had  a better  horse,  and  better  furni- 
ture, as  if  she  had  hurt  them  with  it;  they  were  much  offended.  In  like  sorb 
our  gentlewomen  do  at  their  usual  meetings,  one  repines  or  scoffs  at  another’s 
bravery  and  hapi^iness.  Myrsine,  an  Attic  wench,  was  murdered  of  her  fel- 
lows, “^because  she  did  excel  the  rest  in  beauty,”  Constantine  1.  11. 

c.  7.  Every  village  will  yield  such  examples. 


Subsect.  YIIT. — Emulation,  Hatred,  Faction,  Desire  of  Revenge,  Causes. 


Out  of  this  root  of  envy  "spring  those  feral  branches  of  faction,  hatred,  livor, 
euiulation,  which  cause  the  like  grievances,  and  are,  serree  aninice,  the  saws  of 
the  soul,  * consternationis  q)leni  affectus,  affections  full  of  desperate  amazement ; 
or  as  Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  “®a  moth  of  the  soul,  a consumption 


'Statuis  cereis  Ba.silius  eos  coraparat,  qul  liqueflunt  ad  prossentiam  solis,  qufl  alii  g-audent  et  ornantiir. 
Muscis;  alii,  quie  ulceribas  gaudent,  amoena  prajtereunt,  sistunt  in  foolidis.  *1  Misevicordia  etiaui 

qii.'c  tristitia  quajdain  est,  sfepe  niiserantis  corpus  ma'e  atHcit  Agrippa.  1.  1.  cap.  (13.  o Insitum 

mortalibus  a natura  recentein  aliorum  fa;licitatem  segris  oculis  intueri,  hist.  1.  2.  Tacit.  <‘Legi  Chaldieos, 
Grscos,  llebrseos,  consului  sapientes  pro  remedio  invidisc,  hoc  enim  invent,  renunciare  felicitati,  et  porpetud 
miser  esse.  sOinne  peccatum  aut  excusationem  secuin  habet,  aut  voluptatem,  sola  invidia  utraque  caret, 
reiiqimvitia  flnem  liabent,  ira  defcrvescit,  gala  satiatur,  odium  flnein  habet,  invidia  nunquam  quiescit. 
r.rinnima"’/;  proptcr  stulro.s.  ' llier.  12.  1.  k Hab.  1.  i Invidit  privati  iioraen  supra 

6-  “Peritur.T3  dolore  et  invidia,  si  quern  viderint 

AuriUU  prodiisse.  Platina  dial,  amornm.  “Ant.  Guiancrius  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  vim.  M. 

Pfitio  Pt  nstrn  ''  clcgantius  SC  vestitam  videns,  leain®  instar  in  virutn  insurgit,  &c.  i>  Quod  insigni 

‘l“^“Quam  nullius  cum  injuria,  ornatuin  ilium  tanquam  liesaj  gravabantur.  4 (^uod 
Mvnr  rjifiir  exceileret,  puella‘.  indignatfu  occidcrunt.  «’Late  patet  invidim fmeundio  peimitics,  et 

rius  1 3 c-m  q . . cladium,  inde  odium  surgit,  cmulatio.  Cyprian  ser.  2.  de  Livore.  * Vale- 
farprp  TnUf'rinm  of  ^st  animi  tinea,  qme  tabes  pectoris  zclaro  in  altero  vcl  aliorum  foilicitatem  siiam 

tnrtorps  inil  ao suo  udmoverc  cariiiiiccs,  cogitatioiiibus  et  sensibus  suis  adhiboro 
ausuirat’ur  spmnpr  pf  laccrent.  Non  cibus  talibus  hetus,  non  potus  potest  cssejucuudus; 

suspii  atui  semper  et  gcmitur,  et  doletur  dies  et  aoctes,  pectus  sine  iutermissiouo  laeeratur. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy, 

to  make  aiiotlier  man’s  happiness  iiis  misery,  to  torture,  crucify,  and  execute 
himself,  to  eat  his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no  good,  they 
do  always  grieve,  sigh,  and  groan,  day  and  night  without  intermission,  their 
breast  is  torn  asunder:”  and  a little  after,  “‘Whomsoever  he  is  whom  thou 
dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may  avoid  thee,  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him 
nor  thyself ; wheresoever  thou  art  he  is  with  thee,  thine  enemy  is  ever  in  thy 
breast,  thy  destruction  is  within  thee,  thou  art  a captive,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and  envious,  and  canst  not  be  comforted.  It  was 
the  devil’s  overthrow  j ” and  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly  affected  with  tins 
passion,  it  will  be  thine.  Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no  passion  so  common. 

” Kai  KepafxoXi?  Kepafiei  Koreet  Kal  tsktovi  reKriov, 

Kai  jrTWxvJ  ttt(x>xu>  (pOoveei  Kai  aoidot  aoidZ. 

A potter  emulates  a potter;  I A beggar  emulates  a beggar; 

One  smith  envies  another : | A singing  man  his  brother. 

Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family  is  full  of  it,  it  takes  hold  almost 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the  ploughman,  even  amongst  gossips  it 
is  to  be  seen,  scarce  three  in  a company  but  there  is  siding,  faction,  emulation, 
between  two  of  them,  some  simultas,  jar,  private  grudge,  heart-burning  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell  together  in  the  country  (if  they 
be  not  near  kin  or  linked  in  marriage),  but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them  and 
their  servants,  some  quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their  wives  or  children, 
friends  and  followers,  some  contention  about  wealth,  gentry,  precedency,  &c., 
by  means  of  which,  like  the  frog  in  ^.^Esop,  “that  would  swell  till  she  was  as 
big  as  an  ox,  burst  herself  at  last;”  they  will  stretch  beyond  their  fortunes, 
callings,  and  strive  so  long  that  they  consume  their  substance  in  law-suits,  or 
otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes,  to  get  a few  bombast  titles,  for 
ambitiosa  'pawpes'tate  laboramus  om/nes,  to  outbrave  one  another,  they  will  tire 
their  bodies,  macerate  their  souls,  and  through  contentions  or  mutual  invita- 
tions beggar  themselves.  Scarce  two  great  scholars  in  an  age,  but  with  bitter 
invectives  they  fall  foul  one  on  the  other,  and  their  adherents;  Scotists, 
Thomists,  Reals,  IsTominals,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galenists  and  Paracelsians, 
&c.,  it  holds  in  all  professions. 

Honest  ^emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings  is  not  to  be  disliked,  ’tis  inge-" 
niorum  cos,  as  one  calls  it,  the  whetstone  of  wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and  valour, 
and  those  noble  Romans  out  of  this  spirit  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a 
modest  ambition,  as  Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Miltiades; 
Achilles’  trophies  moved  Alexander, 

“ • Ambire  semper,  stulta  confidentia  est, 

Ambire  nunquam,  deses  arrogantia  est.” 

’Tis  a sluggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  withdraw  himself, 
neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,  honours,  offices,  through  sloth,  niggardliness, 
fear,  bashfulness,  or  otherwise,  to  which  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  educa- 
tion, he  is  called,  apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo ; but  when  it  is  immoderate, 
it  is  a plague  and  a miserable  pain.  What  a deal  of  money  did  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  spend  at  that  “ famous  interview?  and  how 
many  vain  courtiers,  seeking  each  to  outbrave  other,  spent  themselves,  their 
livelihood  and  fortunes,  and  died  beggars?  “Adrian  the  emperor  was  so 
galled  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  equals ; so  did  Nero.  This  passion  made 
*’  Dionysius  the  tyrant  banish  Plato  and  Philoxenus  the  poet,  because  they  did 
excel  and  eclipse  his  glory,  as  he  thought;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolanus,  con- 

tQuisquis  est  illc  quern  semularls,  cui  Invides  is  te  snbterfugere  potest,  at  tu  non  te  ubicunque  fugcris, 
adversarius  tuus  tecum  est,  hostis  tuus  semper  in  pectore  tuo  est,  pornicies  intus  inclusa,  ligatus  es,  victus, 
zelo  dominante  captivus:  nec  solatia  tibi  ulla  subveniunt:  liinc  diabolus  inter  initia  statini  mundi,  et 
periit  primus,  et  perdidit,  Cyprian  ser.  2.  dc  zelo  et  livore.  “ Hesiod.  Op.  et  Dies.  xllana  cupida 

sequandl  bovem,  se  distendebat,  &c.  y Almulatio  alit  ingenia : Paterculus  poster,  vol.  *Grotius. 

Eplg.  lib.  1.  “Ambition  always,  is  a foolish  conildence,  never,  a slothful  arrogance.”  * Anno  1519,  be« 
tween  Ardes  and  quine.  • Spartian.  >»  Plutarch 
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fine  Camillus,  mnrtler  Scipio;  tlie  Greeks  by  ostracism  to  expel  Aristides, 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  imprison  Theseus,  make  away  Phociori,  &c.  When 
Richard  I.  and  Philip  of  France  were  fellow  soldiers  together,  at  the  siege  of 
Aeon  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  had  approved  himself  to  be  the  more 
valiant  man,  insomuch  that  all  men’s  eyes  were  upon  him,  it  so  galled  Philip, 
Franmm  urehat  Regis  victoria,  saith  mine  “author,  tarn  cegveferebat  Kichardi 
gloriain,  ut  carpere  dicta,  calwmniari  facta;  that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  fell  at  length  to  open  defiance ; he  could  contain  no  longer,  but 
liasting  home,  invaded  his  territories,  and  professed  open  war.  “ Hatred  stirs 
up  contention,”  Prov.  x.  12,  and  they  break  out  at  last  into  immortal  enmity, 
into  virulency,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  and  rage;  ‘^they  persecute  each 
other,  their  friends,  followers,  and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile 
war’s,  scurrile  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and  will 
not  be  reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelj)h  and  Ghibelliue  faction  in  Italy ; that 
of  the  Adurni  and  Fregosi  in  Genoa;  that  of  Cneius  Papirius,  and  Quintus 
Fabius  in  Rome;  Ceesar  and  Pompey;  Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France; 
York  and  Lancaster  in  England:  yea,  this  passion  so  rageth  “many  times, 
that  it  subverts  not  men  only,  and  families,  but  even  populous  cities,  '^Carthage 
and  Corinth  can  witness  as  much,  nay  flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a 
wilderness  by  it.  This  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  those  racks  and  wheels,  strapadoes,  brazen  bulls,  feral  engines,  prisons, 
inquisitions,  severe  laws  to  macerate  and  torment  one  another.  How  happy 
might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessed  days  and  sweet  content,  if  we 
could  contain  ourselves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive,  as  m ^ God’s*  word  we  are  enjoined, 
compose  such  final  controversies  amongst  ourselves,  moderate  our  passions  in 
this  kind,  “and  think  better  of  others,”  as  ®Paul  would  have  us,  “ than  of 
ourselves:  be  of  like  affection  one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  ourselves, 
but  have  peace  with  all  men.”  But  being  that  we  are  so  peevish  and  perverse, 
insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so  malicious  and  envious ; we  do 
invicem  angaria/re,  maul  and  vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate 
ourselves  into  that  gulf  of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  misery  and  melan- 
c choly,  heap  upon  us  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 


Subsect.  IX. — Anger,  a Cause. 

Anger,  a perturbation,  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards,  preparing  the 
ibody  to  melancholy,  and  madness  itself : Ira  furor  brevis  est,  “anger  is  tem- 
[i  porary  madness  ;”andas**  Piccolomineus  accounts  it,  one  of  the  three  most  violent 
[ passions.  ‘Areteus  sets  it  down  for  an  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,ey>.  18. 1. 1.) 
pf  this  malady.  ’‘Magninus  gives  the  reason.  Ex  frequenti  ira  supra  inodum 
v'.alefiunt;  it  overheats  their  bodies,  and  if  it  be  too  frequent,  it  breaks  out  into 
h.nanifest  madness,  saith  St.  Ambrose.  ’Tis  a known  saying.  Furor  fit  Icesa  scejmis 
Voatientia,t\ie  most  patient  spirit  that  is,  if  he  be  often  provoked,  will  be  incensed 
I io  madness;  it  will  make  a devil  of  a saint : and  therefore  Basil  (belike)  in  his 
ji  Homily  de  Ird,  calls  it  tenebras  rationis,  morbum  animee,  et  deemonem  pess-l- 
num;  the  darkening  of  our  understanding,  and  a bad  angel.  * Lucian,  m 
A.hdicato,  tom.  1.  will  have  this  passion  to  work  this  effect,  especially  in  old 


o-ice^suXitA  tantum  potorit  lenire  fiirorem.  ^Eterna  bcll» 

ltd  ssevlt  h co  RtvIIh  < odium,  nec  ante  invisum  esse  desinit,  quain  esse  desiit.  Paterculus,  vol.  1. 

•edic.'it  in  urbes  subvertat  aliquando,  deleat  populos,  provincias  alioqui  florentes 

• CarthaKO  .Timula  [ ^cro  miscros  in  profunda  niiseriaruin  valle  miserabiliter 

«LTnUla  ICOinanl  rr»  -..n 


Orad.  1.  c.  .54. 
;i((nlt  insanlam. 


1 • V.U  ...  iiiiov.  1U.1  uiii  viimp  1 11  iiuiiiiui  iiuiucrgat. 

Koinanl  imperil  funditus  intcriit.  Salust.  Catil.  ''Paul.  3 Col.  sRom.  12. 

iraet  mceror  et  ingens  animi  consternatio  melancbollcos  facit.  Aretcus.  Ira  immodica 
lognnto  intenmete  MnlH«  ‘^I'^rtam  insanlam  mo.x  ducltur  iratns.  ‘Oilberto 

nitio  perturbat  animiim  senibiis  Ira  impotens  insaniam  fecit,  et  importuna  calumnia,  Im  o 

aorUm  insaniam.  Porro  mulicrum  corpoia  nmlta  infestant,  ct  in  hnne 

a;roum  aauucuut,  praicipue  si  odcriut  aut  invidcant,  &c.  luce  paulutim  in  insaniam  tandem  evaduut. 


^ ^ Causes  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 

men  and  women.  Anger  and  calumny  (saith  he)  trouble  them  at  first,  and 
after  a while  break  out  into  madness:  many  things  cause  fury  in  women, 
especially  if  they  love  or  hate  overmuch,  or  envy,  be  much  grieved  or  angry ; 
these  things  by  little  and  little  lead  them  on  to  this  malady.”  From  a dispo- 
sition they  proceed  to  an  habit,  for  there  is  no  difference  between  a mad  man, 
and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his  fitj  anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  if. 
L,  de  Ira  Dei,  ad  Donatum,  c.  5.  is  ^soeva  animi  tempestas,  dec.,  a cruel  tem- 
pest of  the  mind;  “making  his  eyes  sparkle  fire,  and  stare,  teeth  gnash  in  his 
head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale,  or  red,  and  what  more  filthy  imitation 
can  be  of  a mad  man?” 

“ “ Ora  tnraent  ir.%  fervescunt  sanguine  vense, 

Luuiina  Gorgonio  ssevius  angue  micant.” 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and  monsters  for  the 
time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse,  swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not? 
How  can  a mad  man  do  more?  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  °Iracundia  non  sunt, 
apud  me,  I am  not  mine  own  man.  If  these  fits  be  immoderate,  continue 
long,  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they  provoke  madness.  Montanus,  consil.  21, 
had  a melancholy  Jew  to  his  patient,  he  ascribes  this  for  a principal  cause : 
Irascebatur  levihus  de  causis,  he  was  pasily  moved  to  auger.  Ajax  had  no  other 
beginning  of  his  madness;  and  Charles  the  Sixth,  that  lunatic  French  king, 
fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extremity  of  his  passion,  desire  of  revenge 
and  malice,  ^ incensed  against  the  duke  of  Britain,  he  could  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  sleep  for  some 'hays  together,  and  in  the  end,  about  the  calends  of  July, 
1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horseback,  drawing  his  sword,  striking  such  as 
came  near  him  promiscuously,  and  so  continued  all  the  days  of  his  life,  JEmil. 
lib.  10.  Gal.  hist.  JEgesippus  de  excid.  urbis  Hieros.  1.  1.  c.  37.  hath  such  a 
story  of  Herod,  that  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad,  “^leaping  out  of  his  bed, 
he  killed  Josippus,  and  played  many  such  bedlam  pranks,  the  whole  court 
could  not  rule  him  for  a long  time  after : sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented, 
much  grieved  for  that  he  had  done,  Postquam  deferbuit  ira,  by  and  by  outrage- 
ous again.  In  hot  choleric  bodies,  nothing  so  soon  causeth  madness,  as  this 
passion  of  anger,  besides  many  other  diseases,  as  Pelesius  observes,  cap.  21. 1.  1. 
de  hum.  affect,  causis;  Sanguinem  imminuit,  fel  auget:  and  as  "^Valesius  con- 
troverts, Med.  controv.  lib.  5.  contro.  8.  many  times  kills  them  quite  out.  If  this 
were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were  more  tolerable,  “ ® but  it  ruins  and 
subverts  whole  towns,  *cities,  families  and  kingdoms;”  Nulla pestis  humano 
generi  pluris  stetit,  saith  Seneca,  de  Ira,  lib.  1.  Ho  plague  hath  done  man- 
kind so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories,  and  you  shall  almost  meet  with 
no  other  subject,  but  what  a company  "of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their  rage. 
We  may  do  well  therefore  to  put  this  in  our  procession  amongst  the  rest ; 
“ From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy,  from 
envy,  hatred  and  malice,  anger,  and  all  such  pestiferous  perturbations,  good 
Lord  deliver  us.” 

Subsect.  X. — Discontents,  Cares,  Miseries,  dec.  Causes. 

Discontents,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is,  that  shall  cause 
any  molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  anguish,  and  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced 
to  this  head  (preposterously  placed  here  in  some  men’s  judgments  they  may 
seem),  yet  in  that  Aristotle  in  his  * Rhetoric  defines  these  cares,  as  he  doth 
envy,  emulation,  <fec.  still  by  grief,  I think  I may  well  rank  them  in  this  iras- 

^ Soeva  animi  tempestas  tantos  excitans  fluetus  ut  statim  ardeseant  oculi,  ostremat,  lingua  titubet,  dentes 
concrepant,  &c.  “ Ovid.  » Terence.  p Infensus  Britannia}  Duci,  et  in  ultionem  versus,  nee  cibuin 

cepit,  nee  quietem,  ad  Calendas  Julias  1392,  comites  occidit.  i Indignatione  nlmid  furens,  animique 

impotens,  exiliit  de  lecto,  furentem  non  capiebat  aula,  &c.  ' An  ira  possit  hominem  intcrlmere. 

s Abemethy.  * As  Troy,  saivae  memorem  Jiinonis  ob  iram.  “ Stultorum  regum  et  populorum 

continet  aestus.  * Lib.  2.  Invidia  est  dolor  et  ambitio  est  dolor,  Ac. 
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cible  row;  being  that  they  are  as  tlie  rest,  both  causes  and  symptoms  of  tliis 
disease,  producing  the  like  inconveniences,  and  are  most  part  accompanied 
with  anguish  and  pain.  The  common  etymology  will  evince  it,  Cura,  quasi 
cor  uro,  Dernentes  curce,  insomnes  curce,  damnoscB  cures,  tristes,  mordaces, 
carnifices,  <^c.,  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  unquiet,  pale, 
tetric,  miserable,  intolerable  cares,  as  the  poets  ^call  them,  worldly  cares,  and 
are  as  many  in  number  as  the  sea  sands.  Galen,  Eernelius,  Felix  Plater, 
Valescus  de  Taranta,  &c.,  reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even  all  these  conten- 
tions, and  vexations  of  the  mind,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away 
sleep,  hinder  concoction,  dry  up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance  of  it. 
They  are  not  so  many  in  number,  but  their  causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of 
a thousand  free  from  them,  or  that  can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ate  dea, 


“ * Per  homimiTn  capita  molliter  ambulans, 
Plantas  pedum  teneras  habens 


“ Over  men’s  heads  walking  aloft, 
With  tender  feet  treading  so  soft,” 


Homer’s  Goddess  Ate  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented  “rank,  or  plagued 
with  some  misery  or  other.  Hyginus,ya^.  220,  to  this  purpose  hath  a plea- 
sant tale.  Dame  Cura  by  chance  went  over  a brook,  and  taking  up  some  of 
the  dirty  slime,  made  an  image  of  it ; J upiter  eftsoons  coming  by,  put  life  to 
it,  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree  what  name  to  give  him,  or  who  should 
own  him;  the  matter  was  referred  to  Saturn  as  judge,  he  gave  thisarbitrement ; 
his  name  shffll  be  Homo  ab  liumo,  Cura  eum  possideat  quamdiu  vivat,  Care 
shall  have  him  whilst  he  lives,  J upiter  his  soul,  and  Tellus  his  body  when  he 
dies.  But  to  leave  tales,  A general  cause,  a continuate  cause,  an  inseparable 
accident,  to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care,  misery  : were  there  no  other  parti- 
cular affliction  (which  who  is  free  from  V)  to  molest  a man  in  this  life,  the  very 
cogitation  of  that  common  misery  were  enough  to  macerate,  and  make  him 
weary  of  his  life ; to  think  that  he  can  never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger, 
sorrow,  grief,  and  persecution.  For  to  begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  ^ Pliny 
doth  elegantly  describe  it,  “he  is  born  naked,  and  falls  “a  whining  at  the 
very  first,  he  is  swaddled  and  bound  up  like  a prisoner,  cannot  help  himselfj 
and  so  he  continues  to  his  life’s  end.”  Cujusque  ferce pabulum, ssdth*  Seneca., 

impatient  of  heat  and  cold,  impatient  of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed 
to  fortune’s  contumelies.  To  a naked  mariner  Lucretius  compares  him,  cast 
on  shore  by  shipwreck,  cold  and  comfortless  in  an  unknown  land  : t no  estate, 
age,  sex,  can  secure  himself  from  this  common  misery.  “ A man  that  is  born 
of  a woman  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full  of  trouble.”  Job  xiv.  1,  22. 
“ And  while  his  flesh  is  upon  him  he  shall  be  sorrowful,  and  while  his  soul 
is  in  him  it  shall  mourn.”  “ All  his  days  are  sorrow  and  his  travels  griefs ; 
his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the  night,”  Eccles.  ii.  23.  and  ii.  11.  “All 
that  is  in  it  is  sorrow  and  vexation  of  spirit.”  Ingress,  progress,  regress, 
egress,  much  alike : blindness  seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour  in  the 
middle,  grief  in  the  end,  error  in  all.  What  day  ariseth  to  us  without  some 
grief,  care,  or  anguish  1 Or  what  so  secure  and  pleasing  a morning  have  vm 
seen,  that  hath  not  been-  overcast  before  the  evening  ? One  is  miserable, 
another  ridiculous,  a third  odious.  One  complains  of  this  grievance,  another 
of  that.  Aliquando  nervi,  aliquando  pedes  vexant,  (Seneca)  nunc  distillatlo, 
nunc  hepatis  morbus  ; nunc  deest,  nunc  superest  sanguis  : now  the  head  aches 
then  the  feet,  now  the  lungs,  then  the  liver,  &c.  Iluic  sensus  exuberat,  sed 

Mordaces,  Luc.  Edaces,  Hor.  Mocstre,  Aiuara*,  Ovid.  DamnosjE, 
Jiielanchdlici  aiiandn  * Galen.  1.  3.  c.  7.  de  iocis  alTectis,  homines  sunt  maxiino 

Podair  ’ »Omnin  ^ ct  cui'is fiieriiit  circumventi.  * Lucian, 

hominm  nudum  ct  ad  perturbatione  plena,  Cardan.  b Lib.  7,  nat.  hist.  cap.  1. 

'leUfuv  Ka-L  daxpuTcu  natura.  Flens  ab  initio,  devinctus  jacct,  &c  « 

et  lachrymans  morior  Ao  i uvOfju>jruv  noXvSaKpmov,  uo-Mei/ty  oiK-poio/.  Lachrymans  natus  sum, 

doloL  error  oS  l ou?^  + ^^"Cthius.  'nuWnxm  crecltas,  proRressum  labor,  exitu.u 

*1  nnuillum  qua;so,  quoin  non  laboriosuin  aut  anxiuin  diem  egimus  ? rotrarcU, 
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est  pudori  degener  sanguis,  ^c.  He  is  rich,  but  base  born  ; he  is  noble,  but 
poor;  a third  hath  means,  but  he  wants  health  perad  venture,  or  wit  to  manage 
his  estate ; children  vex  one,  wife  a second,  &c.  Nemo  facile  cum  conditio?ie 
sud  concordat,  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  fortune,  a pound  of  sorrow  is  fami- 
liarly mixed  with  a dram  of  content,  little  or  no  joy,  little  comfort,  but® every- 
where danger,  contention,  anxiety,  in  all  places ; go  where  thou  wilt,  and 
thou  shalt  find  discontents,  cares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  diseases,  incum- 
brances, exclamations  : “ If  thou  look  into  the  market,  there  (saith  * Chry- 
sostom) is  brawling  and  contention;  if  to  the  court,  there  knavery  and  flat- 
tery, &c. ; if  to  a private  man’s  house,  there’s  eark  and  care,  heaviness,”  &c. 
As  he  said  of  old,  ^Nil  homine  in  terra  spirat  miserum  magis  alma?  No 
creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  generally  molested,  “ in  miseries  of  body, 
in  miseries  of  mind,  miseries  of  heart,  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake, 
in  miseries  wheresoever  he  turns,”  as  Bernard  found,  Nunquid  tentatio  est  vita 
Tiumana  super  terram  ? A mere  temptation  is  our  life  (Austin,  confess,  lib. 
10,  cap.  28),  catena  perpetuorum  malorum,  et  quis  potest  molestias  et  diffi- 
cultates  pati?  Who  can  endure  the  miseries  of  it  ? “ f In  prosperity  we  are 

insolent  and  intolerable,  dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  fortunes  foolish  and 
miserable.”  ^ In  adversity  I wish  for  prosperity,  and  in  prosperity  I am  afraid 
of  adversity.  What  mediocrity  may  be  found?  Where  is  no  temptation  ? 
What  condition  of  life  is  free  ? ‘Wisdom  hath  labour  annexed  to  it,  glory 
envy ; riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances,  pleasure  and  diseases,  rest 
and  beggary,  go  together : as  if  a man  were  therefore  born  (as  the  Platonists 
hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  life  for  some  precedent  sins.”  Or  that,  as  ^ Pliny 
complains,  “ Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a step-mother,  than  a mother 
unto  us,  all  things  considered : no  creature’s  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of  fear,  so 
mad,  so  furious;  only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs,  covetous- 
ness, ambition,  superstition.”  Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea,  wherein  there 
is  nought  to  be  expected  but  tempestuous  storms  and  troublesome  waves,  and 
those  infinite, 

“1  Tantum  malorum  pelagiis  aspicio, 

Ut  non  sit  inde  enatandi  copia,” 

no  halcyonian  times,  wherein  a man  can  hold  himself  secure,  or  agree  with  his 
present  estate;  but  as  Boethius  infers,  ““There  is  something  in  every  one  of 
us  which  before  trial  we  seek,  and  having  tried  abhor  : “ we  earnestly  wish,  and 
eagerly  covet,  and  are  eftsoons  weary  of  it.”  Thus  between  hope  and  fear, 
suspicions,  angers,  ® Inter  spemque  metumque,  timores  inter  et  iras,  betwixt 
falling  in,  falling  out,  &c.,  we  bangle  away  our  best  days,  befool  out  our 
times,  we  lead  a contentious,  discontent,  tumultuous,  melancholy,  miserable 
life ; insomuch,  that  if  we  could  foretell  what  was  to  come,  and  it  put  to  our 
choice,  we  should  rather  refuse  than  accept  of  this  painful  life.  In  a word,  the 
world  itself  is  a maze,  a labyrinth  of  errors,  a desert,  a wilderness,  a den  of 
thieves,  cheaters,  &c.,  full  of  filthy  puddles,  horrid  rocks,  precipitiums,  an 
2)cean  of  adversity,  an  heavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities  and  calamities  overtake, 
and  follow  one  another,  as  the  sea  waves ; and  if  we  scape  Scylla,  we  fall  foul 
on  Charybdis,  and  so  in  perpetual  fear,  labour,  anguish,  we  run  from  one 


e Ubique  periculimi,  ubique  dolor,  ubique  naufragium,  in  hoc  ambitu  quocunque  me  vertam.  Lypsins. 
* Horn.  10.  Si  in  forum  iveris,  ibi  rix®  et  pugnae ; si  in  curiam,  ibi  fraus,  adulatio  ; si  in  domum 
pvivatam,  <fec.  t Homer.  g Miiltis  repletur  homo  miseriis,  corporis  miseriis,  animi  miseriis,  duju 

dorniit,  dum  vigilat,  quocunque  se  vertit.  Lususque  rerum,  temporumquc  nascimur.  f In  blandiento 
foctuna  intolerandi,  in  calamitatibus  lugubi'es,  semper  stulti  et  miseri.  Cardan.  h Prospera  in  adversis 
desidcro,  el  adversa  prosperis  timeo,  quis  inter  hsec  medius  locus,  ubi  non  fit  huraansB  vitaj  tentatio  f 
‘Cardan.  Consol.  Sapientite  labor  annexus,  gloriai  invidia,  divitlls  curaj,  soboli  solicitudo,  voluptati morbl 
quieti  paupertas,  ut  quasi  fruendorum  scelerum  causa  nasci  hominem  possis  cum  Platonistis  agnoscere. 
‘‘Lib.  7.  cap.  1.  Non  satis  sestimare,  an  melior  parens  natura  homini,  an  tristior  noverca  fuerit:  Null! 
fragilior  vita,  pavor,  confusio,  rabies  major,  uni  animantium  ambitio  data,  luctus,  avaritia,  uni  superstitio. 
■Ktiripides.  “ I perceive  such  an  ocean  of  troubles  before  me,  that  no  means  of  escape  remain.”  ‘"Do 
consol.  1.  2.  Nemo  facilb  cum  condltione  sua  concordat,  inest  singulis  quod  imperiti  petant,  expcrli  horreaut. 
» Jisse  in  honore  j uvat,  mox  displicct.  • Uor. 
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plague,  one  mischief,  one  burden  to  another,  duram  servientes  servitutem,  and 
you  may  as  soon  separate  weight  from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  moistness  from 
water,  brightness  from  the  sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care,  calamity,  danger, 
from  a man.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  but  so  many  dwellings  of  human 
misery.  “ In  which  grief  and  sorrow  (^as  he  right  well  observes  out  of  Solon) 
innumerable  troubles,  labours  of  mortal  men,  and  all  manner  of  vices,  are 
included,  as  in  so  many  pens.”  Our  villages  are  like  mole-hills,  and  men  as 
so  many  emmets,  busy,  busy  still,  going  to  and  fro,  in  and  out,  and  crossing 
one  another’s  projects,  as  the  lines  of  several  sea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a 
globe  or  map.  “ How  light  and  merry,  but  as  one  follows  it)  by-and-by 
sorrowful  and  heavy ; now  hoping,  then  distrusting ; now  patient,  to-morrow 
crying  out ; now  pale,  then  red ; running,  sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halt- 
ing,” &c.  Some  few  amongst  the  rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a thousand,  may  be 
Pullus  Jovis,  in  the  world’s  esteem,  Gallince  Jilius  albm,  an  happy  and  fortu- 
nate man,  ad  invidiam  felix,  because  rich,  fair,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office ; 
yet  peradventure  ask  himself,  and  he  will  say,  that  of  all  others,  ^ he  is  most 
miserable  and  unhappy.  A fair  shoe.  Hie  soccus  novus,  elsgans,  as  he  ® said, 
sed  7i€scis  ubi  urat,  but  thou  knowest  not  where  it  pincheth.  It  is  not  another 
man’s  opinion  can  make  me  happy ; but  as  * Seneca  well  hath  it,  “ He  is  a 
miserable  wretch  that  doth  not  account  himself  happy ; though  he  be  sovereign 
lord  of  a world,  he  is  not  happy,  if  he  think  himself  not  to  be  so  j for  what 
availeth  it  what  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou  thyself  dislike  it?” 
A common  humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think  well  of  other  men’s  fortunes,  and 
dislike  their  own : '^Guiplaoet  cdt&i'ius,  sua  nimirum  e-st  odio  sors;  but  'quifit 
Mecoenas,  d'c.,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  what’s  the  cause  of  it?  Many  men  are 
of  such  a perverse  nature,  they  are  well  pleased  with  nothing,  (saith  “Theodoret) 
“ neither  with  riches  nor  poverty,  they  complain  when  the}'"  are  well  and  when 
they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and  adversity;  they  are 
troubled  in  a cheap  year,  in  a barren,  plenty  or  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth 
them,  war  nor  peace,  with  children,  nor  without.”  This  for  the  most  part  is 
the  humour  of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable,  and  most  unhappy,  as  we 
think  at  least;  and  show  me  him  that  is  not  so,  or  that  ever  was  otherwise. 
Quintus  Metellus  his  felicity  is  infinitely  admired  amongst  the  Romans,  inso- 
much that  as  ^ Paterculus  mentioueth  of  him,  you  can  scarce  find  of  any  nation, 
order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be  compared  unto  him : he  had,  in  a 
word,  £<ma  animi,  corporis  et  fortunes,  goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune,  so 
had  P.  Mutianus,  ® Crassus.  Lampsaca,  that  Lacedemonian  lady  was  such 
another  in  ‘^Plin5’’’s  conceit,  a king’s  wife,  a king’s  mother,  a king’s  daughter: 
and  all  the  world  esteemed  as  much  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  Greeks 
brag  of  their  Socrates,  Phocion,  Aristides;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of 
their  Aglaus,  Omni  vita  felix,  ah  omni  periculo  im/munis  (which  by  the  way 
Pausanias  held  impossible) ; the  Romans  of  their  ® Cato,  Curius,  Fabricius,  for 
their  composed  fortunes,  and  retired  estates,  government  of  passions,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world : yet  none  of  all  these  were  happy,  or  free  from  discontent, 
neither  Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Poly  crates,  for  he  died  a violent  death,  and  so 


Horrhcus  in  6.  Job.  Urbes  et  oppida  nihil  aliiid  sunt  quam  humanai’um  ffirnmnarum  domicilia,  qnibns 
uicius  ct  mccror,  et  mortalium  varii  inflnitique  laborcs,  ct  omnis  generis  vitia,  quasi  septis  includuntur. 
cAs  1 nunc,  mox  tristis;  nunc  .sperans,  i>aulo  post  diffldens;  patiens hodie, 

Tiv!T.riA,  Pfillens,  rubens,  currens,  sedens,  chiudicans,  trcmeiivS,  &c.  >■  Sua  cuique  calaniitas 

niiitifUi  nnn  n ^ ‘ Epist.  9. 1 . 7.  Miscv  est  qui  se  beatissiinum  non  judicat;  licet  iinperet 
u Ilnr  pn  1 , <iui  8c  non  putat : quid  enim  refert  qualis  status  tuus  sit,  si  tibi  videtur  nialus? 

niiiii  tiiAot  “Eib.  dc  curat,  grajc.  affect,  cap.  6.  de provident.  Multis 

fenini  ntmin  divitios  damnuTit,  ct  paupertatem,  do  morbis  expostulant,  beno  valentcs  gravitcr 

dclectat,  &c.  » vix  ullius  gcnti.s,  iAatis,  ordinis,  honiinem 

dicitur  riTiiin  Mctclli  compares,  vol.  1.  « P.  Crassus  Mutianus,  quinque  liabuisso 

siiltissiTTinq  ^ "I"'*  QUod  cssct  ditissinuis,  quod  cs.set  nobilisslinus,  cloqucntis8inm.s,juriscon- 

S auT?nx?r.n^,.o^  J^egis  fllia,  Regis  uxor,  Regis  mater.  « Qui  uihil  unquam 

t,  ut  fecit,  aut  scnsil,  qui  bene  semper  fecit,  quod  uliter  fucere  non  potuit. 
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(lid  Oato ; and  liow  much  evil  doth  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates, 
a weak  man,  and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life,  but  as  ^ he 
said,  “All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  j”  lame  and  imperfect.  Hadst  thou 
Sampson’s  hair,  Milo’s  strength,  Scanderbeg’s  arm,  Solomon’s  wisdom,  Absa- 
lom’s beauty,  Croesus’s  wealth,  Pasetis  ohulum,  Caesar’s  valour,  Alexander’s 
spirit,  Tully’s  or  Demosthenes’  eloquence,  Cyges’  ring,  Perseus’  Pegasus,  and 
Gorgon’s  head,  Nestor’s  years  to  come,  all  this  would  not  make  thee  absolute, 
give  thee  content  and  true  happiness  in  this  life,  or  so  continue  it.  Even  in 
tlie  midst  of  all  our  mirth,  jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grief,  or  if  there 
be  true  happiness  amongst  us,  ’tis  but  for  a time, 

“KDesinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne ] “A  handsome  woman  with  a fish’s  tail.” 

a fair  morning  turns  to  a lowering  afternoon.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  once 
renowned,  both  eminently  happy,  yet  you  shall  scarce  find  two,  (saith  Pater- 
culus) Quos  fortuna  maturius  destituerit,  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Han- 
nibal, a conqueror  all  his  life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last, 
Occurrit  forti,  qui  mage  fortis  erit.  One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Csesar  into 
Home,  Alcibiades  into  Athens,  coronis  aureis  donatus,  crowned,  honoured,  ■ 
admired;  by-and-by  his  statues  demolished,  he  hissed  out,  massacred,  &c.  ^ 

^ Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  famous  Spaniard,  was  of  the  prince  and  people  at  , 
first  honoured,  approved;  forthwith  confined  and  banished.  Admirandas  1 
actiones;  graves  plerunque  sequuntur  invidice,  et  acres  calmnnioe:  ’tis  Polybius 
his  obser\’-ati(?n,  grievous  enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  commonly  follow 
renowned  actions.  One  is  born  rich,  dies  a beggar;  sound  to-day,  sick  to-  ■ 
morrow ; now  in  most  flourishing  estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  b}’--and-by  de-  ^ 
prived  of  his  goods  by  foreign  enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  eaptivated,  ; 
impoverished  as  they  of  “ ^ Rabbah,  put  under  iron  saws,  and  under  iron  har-  M 

rows,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  cast  into  the  tile  kiln,”  fl 

“ Quid  me  felicem  toties  jactastis  amici,  M 

Qui  cecidit,  stabili  non  erat  ille  gi'adu.”  j 

He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as  rich  as  Crcesus,  1 
now  shifts  for  himself  in  a poor  cock-boat,  is  bound  in  iron  chains,  with  1 
Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a footstool  with  Aurelian,  for  a tyrannising  conqueror  to  1 
trample  on.  So  many  casualties  there  are,  thafas  Seneca  said  of  a city  con-  1 

sumed  with  fire,  Una  dies  interest  inter  maximam  civitatem  etnullam,  one  day  J 

betwixt  a great  city  and  none : so  many  grievances  from  outward  accidents,  1 
and  from  ourselves,  our  own  indiscretion,  inordinate  appetite,  one  day  betwixt  M 
a man  and  no  man.  And  whicih  is  worse,  as  if  discontents  and  miseries  would  9 
not  come  fast  enough  upon  us : homo  homini  daemon^  we  maul,  persecute,  and  9 
study  how  to  sting,  gall,  and  vex  one  another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses,  9 
injuries;  preying  upon  and  devouring  as  so  many  ^ravenous  birds;  and  as  9 
jugglers,  panders,  bawds,  cozening  one  another;  or  raging  as  “ wolves,  tigers,  9 
and  devils,  we  take  a delight  to  torment  one  another ; men  are  evil,  wicked,  9 
malicious,  treacherous,  and  “ naught,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving  them-  9 
selves,  not  hospitable,  charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  counter- 
feit,  dissemblers,  ambidexters,  all  for  their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless,  9 
pitiless,  and  to  benefit  themselves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to  9 
others.  ° Praxinoe  and  Gorge  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got  in  to  see  those 
costly  sights,  they  then  cried  hen^  est,  and  would  thrust  out  all  the  rest : when  T; 
they  are  rich  themselves,  in  honour,  preferred,  full,  and  have  even  that  they 
would,  they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requires,  and  they 

c Solomon,  Eccles.  1.  14.  k Hor.  Art.  Pocit.  '■  Jovius,  vita  cjns.  <2  Sam.  xii.  31.  ^ Boethius 

lib.  1 . Met.  Met.  1.  ' Omnes  hie  aut  captantur,  aut  captant : aut  cadavera  quie  lacerantur,  aut  corvi  qui 

hicerant.  I’etron.  Homo  omne  monstrum  est,  ille  nam  suspirat  feras,  luposquo  et  ursos  pectwrc  obscuro 
tegit.  Hens.  ” Quod  Paterculus  de  populo  Romano,  durante  bello  Punico  per  annos  115,  nut  belluin 

Inter  eos,  uut  belli  praeparatio,  aut  infida  pax,  idem  ego  de  mundi  accolis.  » Theocritus  Idyll.  15. 
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formerly  have  enjoyed.  He  sits  at  table  in  a soft  chair  at  ease,  but  he  doth  not 
remember  in  the  meantime  that  a tired  waiter  stands  behind  him,  “ an  hungry 
fellow  ministers  to  him  full,  he  is  athirst  that  gives  him  drink  (saith^ Epictetus) 
and  is  silent  whilst  he  speaks  his  pleasure : pensive,  sad,  when  he  laughs.” 
Pleno  se  auro:  he  feasts,  revels,  and  profusely  spends,  hath  variety  of 

robes,  sweet  music,  ease,  and  all  the  pleasures  the  world  can  afford,  whilst  many 
an  hunger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the  street,  wants  clothes  to  cover  him, 
labours  hard  all  day  long,  runs,  rides  for  a trifle,  fights  peradventure  from  sun 
to  sun,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  full  of  pain  and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and  sorrow 
of  heart.  He  loathes  and  scorns  His  inferior,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal,  envies 
his  superior,  insults  over  all  -such  as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another 
species,  a demi-god,  not  subject  to  any  fall,  or  human  infirmities.  Generally 
they  love  not,  are  not  beloved  again  : they  tire  out  others’  bodies  with  con- 
tinual labour,  they  themselves  living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else,  sibi  nati; 
and  are  so  far  many  times  from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek 
all  means  to  depress,  even  most  worthy  and  well  deserving,  better  than  them- 
selves, those  whom  they  are  by  the  laws  of  nature  bound  to  relieve  and  help, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  let  them  caterwaul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang, 
before  they  will  any  ways  (though  it  be  in  their  power)  assist  or  ease : '^so 
unnatimal  are  they  for  the  most  part,  so  unregardful ; so  hard-hearted,  so 
churlish,  proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a disposition.  And  being  so 
brutish,  so  devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible  but  that 
we  should  be  discontent  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries  ? 

If  this  be  not  a sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery,  examine  every 
condition  and  calling  apart.  Kings,  pi'inces,  monarchs,  and  magistrates  seem 
to  be  most  happy,  but  look  into  their  estate,  you  shall  “^find  them  to  be  most 
encumbered  with  cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agony,  suspicion,  jealousy  : that  as 
* he  said  of  a crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  discontents  that  accompany  it,  they 
would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Quern  mihi  regem  dabis  (saith  Chrysostom)  non 
curis  plenum'^  What  king  canst  thou  show  me,  not  full  of  cares?  ‘“Look 
not  on  his  crown,  but  consider  his  afflictions ; attend  not  his  number  of  servants, 
but  multitude  of  crosses.”  Nihil  aliud potestas  culminis,quam  tempestas  mentis, 
as  Gregory  seconds  him ; sovereignty  is  a tempest  of  the  soul  : Sylla-like 
they  have  brave  titles  but  terrible  fits : splendorem  titulo,  cruciatum  animo  : 
which  made  * Demosthenes  vow,  si  vcl  ad  tribunal,  vel  ad  interitum  duceretur  : 
if  to  be  a judge,  or  to  be  condemned,  were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  con- 
demned. Rich  men  are  in  the  same  predicament ; what  their  pains  are,  stulti 
nesciunt,  ipsi  sentiunt:  they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I shall  prove  elsewhere, 
and  tlieir  wealth  is  brittle,  like  children’s  rattles : they  come  and  go,  there  is 
no  certainty  in  them:  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly  depress, 
and  leave  in  a vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of  men  are  as  so  many  asses  to 
l>ear  burdens ; or  if  they  be  free,  and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves,  and 
consume  their  bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  riot,  contention,  emulation, 
<fcc.  The  poor  I reserve  for  another  “place,  and  their  discontents. 

F or  particular  professions,  I hold  as  of  the  rest,  there’s  no  content  or  security 
in  any ; on  what  course  will  you  pitch ; how  resolve  ? to  be  a divine,  ’tis  con- 
temptible in  the  world’s  esteem  j to  be  a lawyer,  ’tis  to  be  a wiungler ; to  be 
a physician,  ^pudet  lotii,  ’tis  loathed;  a philosopher,  a madman;  an  alchymist, 
a beggar;  a poet,  esurit,  an  hungry  jack;  a musician,  a player;  a schoolmas- 
ter, a drudge;  an  husbandman,  an  emmet;  a merchant,  liis  gains  are  iiiicer- 


1 meminitsibi  otloso  ministrare  negotiosos,  cdenti  esuvientes,  bibentl  sltientes,  &c. 
iiuntdiiriorescontinpn^  liberlus  voliiptates  suas  expleverint,  illi  gnatis  inipo- 

Ju  etaScita^  ' Lugubris  Ate  luctuque  fero  Regum  tuniidai  obsidet  arccs  Res  est  i »- 

diademraspldas  scJ  v L,!,  buini  jacente.n  tolleres.  Valer.  1.  7.  c.  3.  ‘ Non 

Plutarch  relatcth’  w refertuin,  non  catervas  satcllitiim,  sed  curannn  imiUitudiucm.  * As 

rmtarcii  rUateth.  w v,cct.  2.  memb.  4.  subsect.  6.  «Stercus  et  uriua,  medicorum  lei-cula  prlma. 
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tain;  a meclianician,  base ; a clururgeon,  fulsome;  a tradesman,  a ^liar;  a 
tailor,  a. thief;  a serving-man,  a slave;  a soldier,  a butcher;  a smith,  or  a 
metalman,  the  pot’s  never  from’s  nose ; a courtier,  a parasite,  as  he  could  find 
no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang  himself;  I can  show  no  state  of  life  to  give  con- 
tent. The  like  you  may  say  of  all  ages;  children  live  in  a perpetual  slavery, 
still  under  that  tyrannical  government  of  masters;  young  men,  and  of  riper 
years,  subject  to  labour,  and  a thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery,  false- 
hood, and  cozenage, 

“ * Incedit  per  ignes,  I “ ^you  incautiotis  tread 

Suppositos  cineri  doloso,”  | On  fires,  with  faithless  ashes  overliead.” 

‘'old  are  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions,  silicernia,  dull  of 
hearing,  weak  sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled,  harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that  they 
cannot  know  their  own  face  in  a glass,  a burthen  to  themselves  and  others,  after 
YO  years,  “ all  is  sorrow”  (as  David  hath  it),  they  do  not  live  but  linger.  If 
they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases ; if  sick,  weary  of  their  lives : Non  est  vivere 
sed  valere,  vita.  One  complains  of  want,  a second  of  servitude,  ’’another  of  a 
secret  or  incurable  disease ; of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss,  danger, 
death  of  friends,  shipwreck,  persecution,  imprisonment,  disgrace,  repulse, 
“contumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injury,  contempt,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  scofls, 
flouts,  unfortunate  marriage,  single  life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false 
servants,  unhappy  children,  barrenness,  banishment,  oppression,  frustrate 
hopes  and  ill  success,  &c. 

“d  Talia  de  genere  hoc  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem  ut  I “ But,  every  various  instance  to  repeat, 

Delassare  valent  Fabium ” | Would  tire  even  Fabius  of  incessant  prate.” 

Talking  Fabius  will  be  tired  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them ; they  are  the 
subject  of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of  them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated 
elsewhere.  In  the  meantime  thus  much  I may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they 
crucify  the  soul  of  man,  “attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither  them,  shrivel 
them  up  like  old  apples,  make  them  as  so  many  anatomies  ossa  atque  pellis 

est  totus,  ita  euris  macet),  they  cause  tempus  foedum  et  squalidum,  cumbersome 
days,  ingrataque  tempora^  slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times:  make  us  howl,  roar, 
and  tear  our  hairs,  as  sorrow  did  in  ®Cebes’  table,  and  groan  for  the  very 
anguish  of  our  souls.  Our  hearts  fail  us  as  David’s  did,  Psal.  xl.  12,  “for 
innumerable  troubles  that  compassed  him  ;”  and  we  are  ready  to  confess  with 
Hezekiah,  Isaiah  Iviii.  17,  “ behold,  for  felicity  I had  bitter  grief ;”  to  weep 
with  Heraclitus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  with  Jeremy,  xx.  14,  and  our 
stars  with  Job  : to  hold  that  axiom  of  Silenus,  “ ’’  better  never  to  have  been 
born,  and  the  best  next  of  all,  to  die  quickly or  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon  the 
world,  as  Timon  did  ; creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our  anchorites  ; cast  all 
into  the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus  ; or  as  Theombrotus  Ambrociato’s  400 
auditors,  precipitate  ourselves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 

Subsect.  XI. — Concuyiscible  Appetite^  as  Desires^  Ambition,  Causes. 

These  concupiscible  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the  two  twists  of  a rope, 
mutually  mixed  one  with  the  other,  and  both  twining  about  the  heart : both 
good,  as  Austin  holds,  1.  14,  c.  9,  de  civ.  Dei,  “’if  they  be  moderate ; both 
pernicious  if  they  be  exorbitant.”  This  concupiscible  apj^etite,  howsoever  it 
may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a show  of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  our  concupiscences 
most  part  aflect  us  with  content  and  a pleasing  object,  yet  if  they  be  in  extremes, 
they  rack  and  wring  us  on  the  other  side.  A true  saying  it  is,  “Desire  hath  no 
rest;”  is  infinite  in  itself,  endless;  and  as  ’‘one  calls  it,  a perpetual  rack,  ’or 

y Nihil  lucrantur,  nisi  aclmodum  mcnticndo.  Tull.  Offic.  * llor.  1.  2.  od.  1.  »Rarusfelix  idemque 
eenex.  Seneca  in  Her.  oeteo.  bOniitto  ajgros,  exulcs,  mendicos,  quos  nemo  audet  fadiccs  diccre.  Card, 
lib.  8.  c.  40.  de  rer.  var.  “Spvetaeque  injuria  formie.  Her.  • Attennant  vigilcs  corpus miscrabilo 
curse.  ^Plautus.  glTsec  qua;  crincs  evellit,  a'nuuna.  •' Optimum  non  nasci,  aut  cito  mori.  • Honaa 
bi  I’ectam  rationcm  sequuntur,  mala;  si  exorbilant.  1^  Tlio.  Buovie.  I’rob.  18.  • Molam  asinariain. 
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horse-mill,  accorcliug  to  Austin,  still  going  round  as  in  a ring.  They  are  not 
so  continual,  as  divers,  felicius  atomos  deriumej'a/re  possem,  saith  ™ Bernard, 
qudm  motus  cordis;  nunc  hcec,  nunc  ilia  cogito,  you  may  as  well  reckon  up  the 
motes  in  the  sun  as  them.  “ “ It  extends  itself  to  every  thing,”  as  Guianerius 
will  have  it,  “ that  is  superfluously  sought  after;”  or  to  any  "fervent  desire,  as 
Fernelius  interprets  it  j be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tortures  if  immoderate, 
and  is  (according  to  ^ Plater  and  others)  an  especial . cause  of  melancholy. 
Multuosis  concupisceniiis  dilaniantur  cogitationes mem,  ^Austin  confessed,  that 
he  was  torn  a pieces  with  his  manifold  desires : and  so  doth  Bernard  com- 
plain, “that  he  could  not  rest  for  them  a minute  of  an  hour:  this  I would 
have,  and  that,  and  then  I desire  to  be  such  and  such.”  ’Tis  a hard  matter 
therefore  to  confine  them,  being  they  are  so  various  and  many,  impossible  to 
apprehend  all.  I will  only  insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chief,  and  most  noxious 
in  their  kind,  as  that  exorbitant-  appetite  and  desire  of  honour,  which  we  com- 
monly call  ambition;  love  of  mo:?ey,  which  is  covetousness,  and  that  greedy 
desire  of  gain : self-love,  pride,  and  inordinate  desire  of  vain-glory  or  applause, 
love  of  study  in  excess;  love  of  women  (which  will  require  a just  volume  of 
itself),  of  the  other  I will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 

Ambition,  a proud  covetousness,  or  a dry  thirst  of  honour,  a great  torture  of 
the  mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covetousness,  a gallant  madness,  one 
® defines  it  a pleasant  poison,  Ambrose,  “ a canker  of  the  soul,  an  hidden 
plague:”  * Bernard,  “ a secret  poison,  the  father  of  livor,  and  mother  of  hypo- 
ci'isy,  the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  of  madness,  crucifying  and  disquieting 
all  that  it  takes  hold  of.”  “ Seneca  calls  it,  rem  solicitam,  timidam,  vanam, 
ventosam,  a windy  thing,  a vain,  solicitous,  and  fearful  thing.  For  commonly 
they  that,  like  Sysiphus,  roll  this  restless  stone  of  ambition,  are  in  a perpetual 
agony,  still  perplexed,  sempei'  taciti,  tristesque  recedunt  (Lucretius),  doubtful, 
timorous,  suspicious,  loath  to  ofiend  in  word  or  deed,  still  cogging  and  collogue- 
ing,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  fleering,  visiting, 
waiting  at  men’s  doors,  with  all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty  and  humility.' 
If  that  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as  ^ Cyprian  describes  it)  possess 
his  thirsty  soul,  ambitionis  salsugo  ubi  bibulam  animam  possidet,  by  hook  and 
by  crook  he  will  obtain  it,  “ and  from  his  hole  he  will  climb  to  all  honours  and 
offices,  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  get  up,  flattering  one,  bribing  another,  he 
will  leave  no  means  unessay’d  to  win  all.”  “ It  is  a wonder  to  see  how  slavishly 
these  kind  of  men  subject  themselves,  when  they  are  about  a suit,  to  every 
inferior  person ; what  pains  they  will  take,  run,  ride,  cast,  plot,  countermine, 
protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labours  undergo,  early  up,  down  late; 
how  obsequious  and  afiable  they  are,  how  popular  and  courteous,  how  they  grin 
and  fleer  upon  every  man  they  meet ; with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how 
they  spend  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  in  seeking  that  many  times,  "which 
they  had  much  better  be  without ; as  “ Cyneas  the  orator  told  Pyrrhus : with 
wli«,t  waking  nights,  painful  hours,  anxious  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  mind, 
inter  spemque  distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their 

time.  There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  present.  If  they  do  obtain  their 
suit,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude  they  have  sought,  they  are  not  so  freed. 


n Circa  qnamlibet  rem  mnndi  hoec  passio  fieri  potest,  qum  superfiub  diligatnr. 
tius  desidcriuin.  p Imprimis  vero  Appctitus,  &c.  3.  de  alien,  ment.  a Conf. 


^ “ Tract,  de  Inter,  c.  92. 

1 r )■  ° ......  • .npjiJiiLiius,  cvi;.  o.  ue  alien,  mcni.  a ijom. 

temporis  moinento  quiesco,  tails  et  talis  esse  cupio,  illud  atquo  illud 
Innulctat  Ainbros.  1 . 3.  super  Lucam,  serugo  animas.  t jsfihil  aniinuin  cmciat,  nihil  molestius 

tin  or  Quanta 88.  v i„felicius  his,  quantus  iis 
Ltoni’tus  semTiiil  quantus  conatus,  quanta  solicitudo,  nulla  illis  molestiis  vacua  hora.  * Semper 
y Cvor  p’roloJ  ad^spi-  fuciatve : ne  displiceat  humilitatem  simulat,  honestatem  mentitur. 

visilat’  ontimates  honorat,  univcrsis  inclinat,  subsequltur,  obscquitur,  IVequentat  curia.s, 

natet  s’e  incerit  disnifrii-^^yT**^J’  = Pcr  fas  et  nefash  latebris,  in  omnem  gradum  ubiadit.is 

Bit,  &C.'  couvivemur,  et  in  otio  nos  obiectemur,  quuniam  in  promptu  id  nobis 
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tlieir  anxiety  is  anew  to  begin,  for  they  are  never  satisfied,  nihil  aliud  nisi 
impeHmn  spirant,  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sovereignty 
and  honour,  like  Lues  Sforsia  that  hufl&ng  duke  of  Milan,  “ a man  of  singular 
wisdom,  but  profound  ambition,  born  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
Italy,”  though  it  be  to  their  own  ruin,  and  friends’  undoing,  they  will  contend, 
they  may  not  cease,  but  as  a dog  in  a wheel,  a bird  in  a cage,  or  a squirrel  in 
a chain,  so  “Biidseus  compares  them ; ^ they  climb  and  climb  still,  with  much 
labour,  but  never  make  an  end,  never  at  the  top.  A knight  would  be  a baronet, 
and  then  a lord,  and  then  a viscount,  and  then  an  earl,  &c.  j a doctor,  a dean, 
and  then  a bishop;  from  tribune  to  praetor;  from  bailiff  to  major;  first  this 
office,  and  then  that ; as  Pyrrhus  in  ® Plutarch,  they  will  first  have  Greece, 
then  Africa,  and  then  Asia,  and  swell  with  .<®sop’s  frog  so  long,  till  in  the  end 
they  burst,  or  come  down  with  Sejanus,  ad  Gemonias  scalas,  and  break  their 
own  necks ; or  as  Evangelus  the  piper  in  Lucian,  that  blew  his  pipe  so  long, 
till  he  fell  down  dead.  If  he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a canvass,  he  is  in  a hell 
on  the  other  side ; so  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretic, 
Turk,  or  traitor  in  an  instant.  Enraged  against  his  enemies,  he  rails,  swears, 
fights,  slanders,  detracts,  envies,  murders : and  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitiim 
explore  non  potest,  furore  corripituT ; if  he  cannot  satisfy  his  desire  (as^^Bodine 
writes)  he  runs  mad.  So  that  both  ways,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long 
as  his  ambition  lasts,  he  can  look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent 
and  grief  in  the  meantime,  ^ madness  itself,  or  violent  death  in  the  end.  The 
event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen  in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes’  courts,  for 
a courtier’s  life  (as  Budseus  describes  it)  “ is  a gallimaufry  of  ambition,  lust, 
fraud,  imposture,  dissimulation,  detraction,  envy,  pride;  ’the  court,  a common 
conventicle  of  Batterers,  time-servers,  politicians,”  &c. ; or  as  ^ Anthony  Perez 
will,  “ the  suburbs  of  hell  itself.”  If  you  will  see  such  discontented  persons, 
there  you  shall  likely  find  them.  ^ And  which  he  observed  of  the  markets  of 
old  Borne, 

“ Qui  perjurtun  convenire  vult  hominem,  mitto  in  Comitium; 

Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosum,  apud  Cluasinae  sacrum; 

Dites,  damnosos  maritos,  sub  basilica  quserito,”  <fcc. 

Perjured  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  liars,  crackers,  bad  husbands,  <fec.  keep 
their  several  stations;  they  do  still,  and  always  did  in  every  commonwealth. 

Subsect.  XII. — <»t\ctpyvpiet,  Covetousness,  a Cause. 

Plutarch,  in  his  ™ book  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  be  more  grievous 
than  those  of  the  soul,  is  of  opinion,  “ if  you  -will  examine  all  the  causes  of  our 
miseries  in  this  life,  you  shall  find  them  most  part  to  have  had  their  beginning 
from  stubborn  anger,  that  furious  desire  of  contention,  or  some  unjust  or  im- 
moderate affection,  as  covetousness,”  &c.  “ From  whence  are  wars  and  con- 

tentions amongst  you?”  * St.  James  asks:  I will  add  usury,  fraud,  rapine, 
simony,  oppression,  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  &c.  are  they  not 
from  this  fountain  of  covetousness,  that  greediness  in  getting,  tenacity  in 
keeping,  sordity  in  spending ; that  they  are  so  wicked,  “ “ unjust  against  God, 
their  neighbour,  themselves;”  all  comes  hence.  “The  desire  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves  through  with  many 

b Jovius  liist.  1.  1.  vir  singulari  prudentia,  sed  profunda  ambitione,  ad  exitium  Itali«  natus.  ® Ut  hedcr* 
ari)ori  adhffirct,  sic  ambitio,  <tc.  Lib.  3.  de  coiitemptu  rerum  fortuitarum.  Magno  conatu  et  inipetu 

moventur,  super  eodem  centre  rotati,  non  proflciunt,  nec  ad  flnem  perveniunt.  ® Vitiv  Pyrrhi.  f Ambitio 
in  insaniam  facilb  delabitur,  si  excedat.  Patritius  1.  4.  tit.  20.  de  regis  instit.  s Lib.  6.  de  rep.  cap.  1. 
*>  Imprimis  vero  appetitus,  seu  concupiscentianimia  rei  alicujus,  honestaj  vel  inhoncstm,  phantasiam  hedunt; 
unde  multi  ambitiosl,  philauti,  irati,  avari,  insani,  &c.  Felix  Plater  1.  3.  de  mentis  alien.  ‘ Aulica  viU 
coHuvies  ambitionis,  cupiditatis,  siinulationis,  imposturse,  fraudis,  invidiaj,  superbiaa  Titanuiese,  diversorium, 
aula,  et  commune  convcnticulum  assentandi,  artificum,  &c.  Budmus  de  asse.  lib.  6.  In  his  Aphor. 

i Plautus  Curcul.  Act.  4.  Seen.  1.  Tom.  2.  Si  examines,  omnes  miserise  cau.sas  vel  a furioso  contendcndl 
studio  vel  ab  injusta  cupiditate,  orlglnem  traxisse  scies.  Idem  fere  Chrysostomus  com.  in  c.  6.  ad  Roman, 
ser.  11.  * “ Ut  sit  iniquus  iu  doom,  in  proximum,  in  seipsum. 
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sorrows,”  1 Tim,  vi.  10.  Hippocrates  therefore  in  his  Epistle  to  Crateva,  an 
herbalist,  gives  him  this  good  counsel,  that  if  it  were  posssible,  “ “amongst 
other  herbs,  he  should  cut  up  that  weed  of  covetousness  by  the  roots,  that  there 
be  no  remainder  left,  and  then  know  this  for  a certainty,  that  together  with 
their  bodies,  thou  mayst  quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds.”  For  it 
is  indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epitome  of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many 
miseries,  much  discontented  care  and  woe;  this  “inordinate  or  immoderate, 
desire  of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money,”  as  ^ Bonaventure  defines  it : or,  as 
Austin  describes  it,  a madness  of  the  soul,  Gregory,  a torture ; Chrysostom,  an 
insatiable  drunkenness;  Cyprian,  blindness,  speciosum  supplicium,  a plague 
, subverting  kingdoms,  families,  an  t incurable  disease;  Budseus,  an  ill  habit, 
‘“^yielding  to  no  remedies:”  neither,  .ZEsculapius  nor  Plutus  can  cure  them : a 
continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  another  hell.  I know 
there  be  some  of  opinion,  that  covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly-wise,  that 
there  is  more  pleasure  in  getting  of  wealth  than  in  sjDending,  and  no  delight  in 
the  world  like  unto  it.  ’Twas  Bias’  problem  of  old,  “ With  what  art  thou 
not  weary?  with  getting  money.  What  is  more  delectable?  to  gain.”  What 
is  it,  trow  you,  that  makes  a poor  man  labour  all  his  lifetime,  carry  such  great 
burdens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endure  so  much  misery,  undergo 
such  base  offices  with  so  great  patience,  to  rise  up  early,  and  lie  down  late,  if 
there  were  not  an  extraordinary  delight  in  getting  and  keeping  of  money? 
What  makes  a merchant  that  hath  no  need,  satis  superque  domi,  to  range  all 
over  the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  * Zones  of  heat  and  cold;  volun- 
tarily to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  such  miserable  famine,  nasty 
usage,  in  a stinking  ship ; if  there  were  not  a pleasure  and  hope  to  get  money, 
which  doth  season  the  rest,  and  mitigate  his  indefatigable  pains?  What  makes 
' them  go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  endangering 
: their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthy  smells,  when  they  have  enough 
already,  if  they  could  be  content,  and  no  such  cause  to  labour,  but  an  extraor- 

■ dinary  delight  they  take  in  riches.  This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  show,  a 
: popular  and  strong  argument ; but  let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  better  of  it, 

and  he  shall  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  far  otherwise  than  he  supposeth;  it  may 
: be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first,  as  most  part  all  melancholy  is.  For  such  men 
likely  have  some  lucida  intervalla,  pleasant  symptoms  intermixed;  but  you 
must  note  that  of  + Chrysostom,  “ ’Tis  one  thing  to  be  rich,  another  to  be 
covetous : ” generally  they  are  all  fools,  dizzards,  mad-men,  ’'miserable  wretches, 
living  beside  themselves,  sine  arte  fruendi,  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear,  suspicion, 
sorrow,  and  discontent,  qdus  aloes  quammellis  liahent;  and  are  indeed,  “ rather 
; i)ossessed  by  their  money,  than  possessors:”  as  ® Cyprian  hath  it,  mancipati 
: pecuniis;  bound  prentice  to  their  goods,  as  J Pliny;  or  as  Chrysostom,  servi 

■ divitiarum,  slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance ; and  we  may  conclude  of 
’ them  all,  as  ‘Valerius  doth  of  Ptolomseus  king  of  Cyprus,  “ He  was  in  title  a 
: king  of  that  island,  but  in  his  mind,  a miserable  drudge  of  money:” 


— § potiore  raetallis 

Libertate  carens ” 


» wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus  the  Stoic,  in 
I Hoi-ace,  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits,  some  one  way,  some  another. 


o SI  vcro,  Crateva,  Inter  caeteras  herbarum  radices,  avaritioe  radicem  secare  posses  aniaram,  ut  nullaj 
reliquire  essent,  probb  scito,  &c.  i'  Cap.  6.  Dietae  salutis : avaritia  est  amor  iinmoderatus  pecuniie  vel 

acquirenure,  vel  retinendae.  f Ferum  profecto  dirumciue  ulcus  aiiimi,  remediis  non  cedens  inedendo 

c.xa,speratur  ^ q Malus  est  morbus  malcquc  afflcit  avaritia  siquidem  ccnseo,  &c.  avaritia  difticilius  curatur 
'“1C  omnes  fei»b  medici  laborant.  Hip.  ep.  Abdcrit.  $ E.\trcmos  currit  mercator 
au  inaos.  uor.  ’'  qua  re  non  cs  las.su3?  lucrum  faciendo : quid  maximb  delectabile  ? lucrari.  f Horn. 
■^■.“.1^7  altud  dives.  rUivitijE  ut  si)in£E  animum  hominis  timoribu.s,  solicitudinibus,  anuoribus 

rninHce  pungunt,  vexant,  cruciant.  Greg,  in  horn.  » Epist.  ad  Donat,  cap.  2.  J Lib.  9.  ep.  ao. 

Ijio.  a.  cap.  4.  insulaa  rex  titulo,  sed  aaimo  pecuniae  ralscrabile  maucipiuiu.  § Ilor.  10.  lib.  1. 
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but  that  covetous  men  "are  marlder  than  the  rest ; and  he  that  shall  truly  look 
into  their  estates,  and  examine  their  symptoms,  shall  find  no  better  of  them,  but 
that  they  are  all  *fools,  as  Nabal  was,  lie  et  nomine  (1.  Reg.  2;5).  B’or  what 
greater  folly  can  there  be,  or  ||  madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need 
not?  and  when,  as  Cyprian  notes,  “^he  may  be  freed  from  his  burden,  and 
eased  of  his  pains,  will  go  on  still,  his  wealth  increasing,  when  he  hath  enough, 
to  get  more,  to  live  besides  himself,”  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his 
wife  ’“and  children,  neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that 
which  is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  perhaps ; like  a hog,  or 
dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it,  because  it  shall  do  nobody  else  good, 
hurting  himself  and  others : and  for  a little  momentary  pelf,  damn  his  own 
soul ! They  are  commonly  sad  and  tetric  by  nature,  as  Ahab’s  spirit  was,  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  Naboth’s  vineyard,  (3.  Reg.  21.)  and  if  he  lay  out  his 
money  at  any  time,  though  it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children’s  good, 
he  brawls  and  scolds,  his  heart  is  heavy,  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loath  to 
part  from  it : Miser  ahstinet  et  timet  uti,  Hor.  He  is  of  a wearish,  dry,  pale 
constitution,  and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business ; his  riches,  saith 
Solomon,  will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth  on 
himself;  or  if  he  do  sleep,  ’tis  a very  unquiet,  interrupt,  unpleasing  sleep: 
with  his  bags  in  his  arms, 

'* congestis  undique  saccis 

Indormit  inhians, ” 

And  though  he  be  at  a banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  “ he  sighs  for  grief  of 
heart  (as  * Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot  sleep  though  it  be  upon  a down  bed; 
his  wearish  body  takes  no  rest,  '’troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrowful  in 
plenty,  unhappy  for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come.”  Basil. 
Tie  is  a perpetual  drudge,  “restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never  satisfied,  a slave, 
a wretch,  a dust-worm,  semper  quod  idolo  suo  immolet,  sedulus  ohservat,  Cypr. 
prolog.  ad  sermon,  still  seeking  what  sacrifice  he  may  offer  to  his  golden  god, 
per  fas  et  nefas,  he  cares  not  how,  his  trouble  is  endless,  ^crescunt  divitwe, 
tamen  curtce  nescio  quid  semper  ahest  rei:  his  wealth  increaseth,  and  the  more 
he  hath,  the  more  ®he  wants:  like  Pharaoh’s  lean  kine,  which  devoured  the 
fat,  and  were  not  satisfied.  ^Austin  therefore  defines  covetousness,  quarum- 
libet  rerum  inhonestam  et  insatiabilem  cupiditatem,  a dishonest  and  insatiable 
desire  of  gain;  and  in  one  of  his  epistles  compares  it  to  hell;  which 
devours  all,  and  yet  never  hath  enough,  a bottomless  pit,”  an  endless  misery; 
in  quern  scopulum  avaritice  cadaverosi  senes  ut  plurimum  impingunt,  and  that 
which  is  their  greatest  corrosive,  they  are  in  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and  dis- 
trust. He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  children  are  so  many  thieves,  and  go  about 
to  cozen  him,  his  servants  are  all  false : 

“ Rem  suam  periisse,  seque  eradicarier,  “ If  his  doors  creek,  then  out  ho  cries  anon, 

Et  divdni  atque  hominuin  clamat  continud  fidem,  His  goods  are  gone,  and  he  is  quite  undone." 

De  suo  tigUlo  fumus  si  qud  exit  foras.’’ 

Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb,  As  fearful  as  Plutus;  so  doth  Aristophanes 
and  Lucian  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale,  anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no 
man,  “'‘They  are  afraid  of  tempests  for  their  corn;  they  are  afraid  of  their 

» Danda  cst  hcllehori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris.  * Luke,  xii.  20.  Stulte,  hac  nocte  eripiam  animam 
tuam.  II  Opes  quidem  mortalibus  sunt  dementia.  Theog.  rEd.  2.  lib.  2.  Exonerare  cum  sc  possit 
et  rclevare  ponderibus  pergit  magis  fortunis  augentibus  pertinaciter  incubaro.  * Non  ainicis,  non  liberis, 
non  ipsi  sibi  quidquain  iinpertit;  possidet  ad  hoc  tantuin,  ne  possidere  altwi  liceat,  &c.  Jlierou.  ad  Paulin, 
tain  deest  quod  habet  quam  quod  non  habet.  “ Epist.  2.  lib.  2.  Suspirat  in  convivio,  bibat  licet  getnmis 
ct  toro  molliore  marcldum  corpus  condiderit,  vigilat  in  pluraa.  Angustatur  ex  abundantiii,  contristatur 

ex  opulentia,  infelix  praesentibus  bonis,  infelicior  in  futuris.  « lllorum  cogitatio  nunquam  ccssat  qui 

pecunias  supplere  diligunt.  Guianer.  tract.  15.  c.  17.  ^ Hor.  3.  Od.  24.  Quo  plus  sunt  potaj,  plus 

sitiuntur  aquae.  « Hor.  1.  2.  Sat.  6.  0 si  angulus  ille  proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  deformat  agellum. 

1 Lib.  3.  de  lib.  arbit.  Immoritur  studiis,  et  amoro  scnescit  habendi.  8 Ararus  vir  inferno  est  siinilis,  &c, 
modum  non  habet,  hoc  egentior  quo  plura  habet.  •>  Erasm.  Adag.  chil.  3.  cent.  7.  pro.  72.  Nulli  fidentea 
omnium  formidant  opes,  ideo  pavlduin  malum  vocat  Euripides : inetuunt  tempestates  ob  frumentuin,  amicoa 
ne  rogeut,  iniinicos  ne  laidant,  furcs  no  rapiant,  bellum  tiuient,  pacein  timent,  suiumos,  nicdios,  iutimos. 
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friends  lest  they  should  ask  soijiething  of  them,  beg  or  borrow;  they  aro 
afraid  of  their  enemies  lest  they  hurt  them,  thieves  lest  they  rob  them ; they 
are  afraid  of  war  and  afraid  of  peace,  afraid  of  rich  and  afraid  of  poor;  afraid 
of  all.”  Last  of  all,  they  are  afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  die  beggars, 
which  makes  them  lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that  they  have  : what  if  a dear 
year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss?  and  were  it  not  that  they  are  loath  to^  lay 
out  money  on  a rope,  they  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  and  sometimes  die  to 
save  charges,  and  make  away  themselves,  if  their  corn  and  cattle  miscarry ; 
though  they  have  abundance  left,  as  Agellius  notes.  ^ Valerius  makes  men- 
tion of  one  that  in  a famine  sold  a mouse  for  200  pence,  and  famished 
himself:  such  are  their  cares,  ™ griefs  and  perpetual  fears.  These  symptoms 
are  elegantly  expressed  by  Theophrastus  in  his  character  of  a covetous  man ; 
‘‘“lying  in  bed,  he  asked  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks  and  chests  fast, 
the  carcase  be  sealed,  and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted  ; and  though  she 
say  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  barefoot  and  barelegged, 
to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a dark  lantern  searching  every  corner,  scarce 
sleeping  a wink  all  night.”  Lucian  in  that  pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called 
Gallus,  brings  in  Mycillus  the  cobbler  disputing  with  his  cock,  sometimes  Py- 
thagoras ; where  after  much  speech  pro  and  con  to  prove  the  happiness  of  a 
mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a rich  man,  Pythagoras’  cock  in  the  end,  to 
illustrate  by  examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to  Gnyphon  the 
usurer’s  house  at  midnight,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates  ; whom  they  found 
both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling  of  their  money,  “ lean,  dry, 
pale  and  anxious,  still  suspecting  lest  somebody  should  make  a hole  through 
the  wall,  and  so  get  in  ; or  if  a rat  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a sud- 
den, and  running  to  the  door  to  see  whether  all  were  fast.  Plautus,  in  his 
Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio  ^ commanding  Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doors 
fast,  and  the  fire  to  be  put  out,  lest  any  body  should  make  that  an  errand  to 
come  to  his  house : when  he  washed  his  hands,  '^he  was  loath  to  fling  away  the 
foul  water,  complaining  that  he  was  undone,  because  the  smoke  got  out  of 
his  roof.  And  as  he  went  from  home,  seeing  a crow  scratch  upon  the  muck-hill, 
returned  in  all  haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen,  an  ill  sign,  his  money  was 
digged  up ; with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their  actions,  shall  find 
these  and  many  such  passages  not  feigned  for  sport,  but  really  performed,  veri- 
fied indeed  by  such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches,  and  that  it  is, 

“ * manifesta  phrenesis 

Ut  locuples  moriaris  egenti  vivere  fato." 

A mere  madness,  to  live  like  a wretch,  and  die  rich. 


Subsect.  XIII. — Loroe  of  Gaming,  &c.  amd  pleasures  immoderate  ; Causes. 


It  is  a wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor,  distressed,  miserable  wretches,  one 
shall  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street,  begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been 
well  descended,  and  sometimes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and 
ready  to  be  starved,  lingering  out  a painful  life,  in  discontent  and  grief  of  body 
and  mind,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming,  pleasure  and  riot.  ’Tis 
the  common  end  of  all  sensual  epicures  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupified 
and  cai-ried  away  headlong  with  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts.  Cebes  in  his 


T ^ ^selllus  lib.  3.  cap.  1 . Interdum  eo  scelerls  perveninnt  ob  lucrum,  ut  vltam  propriam 
nh  « ■ O'nnes  pcrpetuo  inorbo  agitantur,  suspicatur  omnes  timidus,  sibiciue 

HTorAm^n  nunquam  quiescens,  Plln.  ProoBin.  lib.  14.  » Cap.  18.  in  lecto  jacons  interrogiit 

nhipnf  ciauslt,  an  capsula,  &c.  E lecto  surgens  nudus  et  absque  calceis,  accensa  lucerna 

? Cave  niiemmiLl  Alio"**  ^ fomno  Indulgens.  o Cuiis  extenuatus,  vigilans  et  seciuu  supputans. 

f intromiserls.  Ignem  extingui  volo,  ne  causie  quid(iuam  sit  quod  te  quis- 
Inimi  ni.i.,  nhoi?na  vcoiat  116  Intromisoris ; Occlude  sis  fores  ainbobus  possulis.  Discrutior 

ir.imn?b«rp  ™ ' Nimls  hevcula  invitus  aboo,  noc  quid  again  scio,  q Ploiat  a quaia 

Jiomndcrc,  &C.  pefutduinfuuiusdetigilloexitloiua.  * Juir.  Sat.  14. 
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table,  S.  Ambrose  in  bis  second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  amongst  the  rest 
Lucian  in  bis  tract  de  Mercede  conductis,  batb  excellent  well  deciphered  sucli 
men’s  proceedings  in  bis  picture  of  Opulentia,  whom  be  feigns  to  dwell  on  tbe 
top  of  a bigb  mount,  mucb  sought  after  bj  many  suitors  ; at  their  first  com- 
ing they  are  generally  entertained  by  pleasure  and  dalliance,  and  have  all  tbe 
content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so  long  as  their  money  lasts  ; but  when 
their  means  fail,  they  are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a back  door,  headlong, 
and  there  left  to  shame,  reproach,  despair.  And  he  at  first  that  had  so  many 
attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly  arrayed,  and  all 
the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had,  with  all  kind  of  welcome  and  good  respect, 
is  now  upon  a sudden  stript  of  all,  "pale,  naked,  old,  diseased  and  forsaken, 
cursing  his  stars,  and  ready  to  strangle  himself ; having  no  other  company  but 
repentance,  sorrow,  grief,  derision,  beggary  and  contempt,  which  are  his  daily 
attendants  to  his  life’s  end.  As  the  ® prodigal  son  had  exquisite  music,  merry 
company,  dainty  fare  at  first ; but  a sorrowful  reckoning  in  the  end  ; so  have 
all  such  vain  delights  and  their  followers.  ^Tristes  voluptatum  exitus,  et  quis~ 
quis  voluptatum  suarum  reminisci  volet,  intelliget,  as  bitter  as  gall  and  worm- 
wood is  their  last  ; grief  of  mind,  madness  itself.  The  ordinary  rocks  upon 
which  such  men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  themselves,  are  cards,  dice,  hawks 
and  hounds,  Insanum  vencmdi  studium,  one  calls  it,  insanm  suhstractiones  : 
their  mad  structures,  disports,  plays,  &c.,  when  they  are  unseasonably  used, 
imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  their  fortunes.  Some  men  are  consumed  by 
mad  fantastical  buildings,  by  making  galleries,  cloisters,  terraces,  walks, 
orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and  such  like  places  of  pleasure  ; 
Inutiles  domos,  "Xenophon  calls  them,  which  howsoever  they  be  delightsome 
things  in  themselves,  and  acceptable  to  all  beholders,  an  ornament  and  befit- 
ting some  great  men ; yet  unprofitable  to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their 
estates.  Forestus  in  his  observations  hath  an  example  of  such  a one  that  became 
melancholy  upon  the  like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unpro- 
fitable building,  which  would  afterward  yield  him  no  advantage.  Others,  I say, 
are  * overthrown  by  those  mad  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting  ; honest  recrea- 
tions, and  fit  for  some  great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferior  person;  whilst 
they  will  maintain  their  falconers,  dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their  wealth,  saith 
^ Salmutze,  “ runs  away  with  hounds,  and  their  fortunes  fly  away  with 
hawks.”  They  persecute  beasts  so  long,  till  in  the  end  they  themselves 
degenerate  into  beasts,  as  “ Agrippa  taxeth  them,  " Actmon-like,  for  as  he  was 
eaten  to  death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  themselves  and  their  pa- 
trimonies, in  such  idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting  in  the  mean  time 
their  more  necessary  business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations.  Over- mad  too 
sometimes  are  our  great  men  in  delighting,  and  doting  too  much  on  it.  “ ‘’When 
they  drive  poor  husbandmen  from  their  tillage,”  as  ®Sarisburiensis  objects, 
Pohjcrat.  1.  1 . c.  4.  “ fling  down  country  farms,  and  whole  towns,  to  make 
parks,  and  forests,  starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  ^ punishing  in  the  mean 
time  such  a man  that  shall  molest  their  game,  more  severely  than  him  that  is 
otherwise  a common  hacker,  or  a notorious  thief.”  But  great  men  are  some 
ways  to  be  excused,  the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not  be 


'Ventricosus,  nndus,  pallidus,  Iseva  pudorem  occultans,  dextra  seipsum  strangulans,  occnrrit  autera 
exennti  pccnitentia  his  niiserum  conficiens,  &c.  *Luke  xv.  ‘ Boethius.  “ In  Oeconom.  Quid 

si  nunc  ostendam  eos  qui  magna  vi  argentl  domus  inutiles  oediflcant,  inquit  Socrates.  * Sarisburieusis 

Polycrat.  1.  1.  c.  14.  venatores  omnes  adhuc  institutionem  redolent  centaurorum.  Karo  invenitur  quisquain 
eorum  modestus  et  gravis,  raro  continens,  et  ut  credo  sobrius  umiuain.  j Pancirol.  Tit.  23.  avolant  opos 
cum  accipitre.  » Insignis  venatorum  stultitia,  et  supervacanea  cura  eorum,  qui  dum  nimium  venationl 
Insistunt,  ipsi  abjecta  omni  humanitate  in  feras  degenerant,  ut  Acteon,  etc.  “ Sahin.  in  Ovid.  Metainor. 
t>  Agrippa  de  vanit.  sclent.  Insanum  venandi  studium,  dum  a novalibus  arcentur  agricolae  subtralmnt  praidia 

rusticis,  agrlcolonis  prajcluduntur  sylvte  et  pruta  pastoribus  ut  augoantur  pascua  feris Majestatis  reus 

agricola  si  gustarit.  « A novalibus  suis  arcentur  agricolir,  dum  feraj  habeant  vagandi  libertatem : istis,  ut 
pascua  augeantur,  praedia  subtrahuntur,  <fcc.  Sarisburiensis.  <*  Feris  quam  hominibus  lequiores.  Cambd. 
Ue  Gull.  Conq.  qui  36  Ecclealas  matrices  dcpopulatus  est  ad  forestam  novam.  Mat.  Paris. 
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counted  mad.  Poggius  the  Florentine  tells  a merry  story  to  this  purpose,  con- 
demning thefolly  and  impertinent  business  of  such  kind  of  persons.  A physician 
of  Milan,  saith  he,  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a pit  of  water  in  his  house,  in 
which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  their  knees,  some  to  the  girdle,  some  to 
the  chin,  pro  inoclo  insanice,  as  they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them 
by  chance,  that  was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a gallant  ride 
by  with  a hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  liis  spaniels  after  him,  would 
needs  know  to  what  use  all  this  preparation  served;  he  made  answer  to  kill 
certain  fowls;  the  patient  demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth  which 
he  killed  in  a year;  he  replied  o or  10  crowns;  and  when  he  urged  him  farther 
what  his  dogs,  horse,  and  hawks  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  400  crowns;  with 
that  the  patient  bade  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare,  for  if  our  master 
come  and  find  thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  in  the  pit  amongst  mad  men  up  to  the 
chin : taxing  the  madness  and  folly  of  such  vain  men  that  spend  themselves  in 
those  idle  sports,  neglecting  their  business  and  necessary  affairs.  Leo  decimus, 
that  hunting  pope,  is  much  discommended  by  ® Jovius  in  his  life,  for  his  immo- 
derate desire  of  hawking  and  hunting,  in  so  much  that  (as  he  saith)  he  would 
sometimes  live  about  Ostia  weeks  and  months  together,  leave  suitors  ^ unre- 
spected, bulls  and  pardons  unsigned,  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private 
men’s  loss.  “ ® And  if  he  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sport,  or  his  game 
not  so  good,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  revile  and  miscall  many  times 
men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter  taunts,  look  so  sour,  be  so  angry  and 
waspish,  so  grieved  and  molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it.”  But  if  he 
had  good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased,  on  the  other  side,  incredihUi  munijicentid, 
withunspeakablebounty  and  munificence  he  would  reward  all  his  fellow  hunter.s, 
and  deny  nothing  to  any  suitor  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To  say  truth,  ’tis 
the  common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galatseus  observes,  if  they  win,  no  men 
living  are  so  jovial  and  merry,  but  ‘’if  they  lose,  though  it  be  but  a trifle,  two 
or  three  games  at  tables,  or  a dealing  at  cards  for  twopence  a game,  they  are 
so  choleric  and  testy  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them,  and  break  many  times 
into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  unbeseeming  speeches,  little 
differing  from  mad  men  for  the  time.  Generally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming, 
if  it  be  excessive,  thus  much  we  may  conclude,  that  whether  they  win  or  lose 
for  the  present,  their  winnings  are  not  Munera  fortunce,  sed  insidice,  as  that 
wise  Seneca  determines,  not  fortune’s  gifts,  but  baits,  the  common  catastrophe 
is  ’beggary,  ^Ut  pestis  vitam,  sic  adimit  alea  pecuniam,  as  the  plague  takes 
away  life,  doth  gaming  goods,  for  ^omnes  nudi,  inopes  et  sgeni; 

“ “>  Alea  Scylla  vorax,  species  certissiraa  farti, 

Non  contenta  tonis  animum  quoqne  perfida  mergit, 

Foeda,  furax,  infamis,  iners,  furiosa,  ruina.” 

For  a little  pleasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gains  and  gettings  now  and  then, 
theirwives  and  children  are  wringed  in  the  mean  time,  and  they  themselves  with 
loss  of  body  and  soul  rue  it  in  the  end.  I will  say  nothing  of  those  prodigious 
prodigals,  perdendce  pecuniae  genitos,  as  he  “taxed  Anthony,  Qui patrimonium 
sine  vlld  fori  calumnid  amittunt,  saith  “Cyprian,  and  ^mad  Sybaritical  spend- 
thrifts, Quique  und  comedunt  patrimonia  coend;  that  eat  up  all  at  a breakfast, 
at  a supper,  or  amongst  bawds,  parasites,  and  players,  consume  themselves  in 


f Aut”  hiVeUcUeV venS^  ^Venationibus  adeo  perditb  studebat  et  aucupiis. 

incredibile  est  quali  vultfis  summos  stepe  viros  acerbissimis  contuineliis  onerarct,  et 

hoc  a natura  insltum  est  ut  habitu  dolOTcm  iracundiamquc  prieferrct,  <fcc.  i‘  Uniculque  autcm 

comitantibus  iturad  casum  taimiii  ®rntyerit  aut  deceptussit.  * Juven.  Sat.  8.  Nee  enim  locuUs 
perjuriorum  et  paupertat™  w mendaciorum  quldem.ot 


in  Insanum  hominein  conUeero  Arlstoph.  cans  an  siicii  gamesters  madmen,  si 

fiiroris  et  diversorla,  Chrys.  horn.  17  trahunt  furorem,  et  os,  et  narcs,  et  oculos  rivos  faduut 
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Causes  of  Mdanicholy. 


[Part.  1.  Sec.  2, 


an  instant,  as  if  they  had  flung  it  into  ^Tiber,  with  great  wagers,  vain  arid 
idle  expenses,  die.,  not  themselves  only,  but  even  all  their  frieufls,  as  a man 
desperately  swimming  drowns  him  that  comes  to  help  him,  by  suretiship  and 
borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo  all  tlieir  associates  and  allies.  '‘Irali  peevr- 
niis,  as  he  saith,  angry  with  their  money:  what  with  a wanton  eye,  a liquorish 

tongue,  and  a gamesome  hand,  when  they  have  indiscreetly  impoverished 
themselves,  mortgaged  their  wits  together  with  their  lands,  and  entombed  their 
ancestors’  fair  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of  their  days 
in  prison,  as  many  times  they  do ; they  repent  at  leisure;  and  when  all  is  gone 
begin  to  be  thrifty : but  Sera  est  in  f undo  par simonia,  ’tis  then  too  late  to  look 
about ; their  * end  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent.  A nd  well  they 
deserve  to  be  infamous  and  discontent.  Catamidiariin  Amphitheatro,  as  by 
Adrian  the  emperor’s  edict  they  were  of  old,  decoctores  honoruin  suorum,  so  he 
calls  them,  prodigal  fools,  to  be  publicly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies, 
rather  than  to  be  pitied  or  relieved.*  The  Tuscans  and  Boetians  brought  their 
bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a bier  with  an  empty  purse  carried  before 
them,  all  the  boys  following,  where  they  sat  all  day  dreumstante  plehe,  to  be 
infamous  and  ridiculous.  At  ’'Padua  in  Italy  they  have  a stone  called  the 
stone  of  tur].)itude,  near  the  senate  house,  where  spendthrifts,  and  such  as 
disclaim  non-payment  of  debts,  do  sit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that  by 
that  note  of  disgrace,  others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expense,  or 
borrowing  more  than  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  ‘“civilians  of  old  set 
guardians  over  such  brain-sick  prodigals,  as  they  did  over  madmen,  to  mode- 
rate their  expenses,  that  they  should  not  so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to 
the  utter  undoing  of  their  families. 

I may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common  dotages  of  human 
kind,  wine  and  women,  which  have  infatuated  and  besotted  myriads  of  people: 
they  go  commonly  together. 

“ « Qui  vino  indulget,  quemque  alea  decoquit,  iUe 
In  venerem  putret ” 

To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  Pro.  xxiii.  29.  to  whom  is  woe,  but  to  such 
a one  as  loves  drink?  it  causeth  torture  {vino  tortus  et  ird),  and  bitterness  of 
mind,  Sirac.  31.  21.  Vinum  furoris,  Jeremy  calls  it,  15.  cap.  wine  of  madness, 
as  well  he  may,  for  insanire  facit  sanos,  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and  sad,  and 
wise  men  '’mad,  to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what.  Accidit  hodie  terribitis 
casus  (saith  ®S.  Austin),  hear  a miserable  accident;  Cyrillus’  son  this  day  in  his 
drink,  Matrem  preegnantem  nequiter  oppressit,  sororem  violare  voluit,  patrem 
occidit  fere,  et  duas  alias  sorores  ad  mortem  vulneravit,  would  have  violated  his 
sister,  killed  his  father,  &c.  A true  saying  it  was  of  him.  Vino  dari  Icetitiam 
et  doiorem,  drink  causeth  mirth,  and  drink  causeth  sorrow,  drink  causeth  “ po- 
verty and  want,”  (Prov.  xxi.)  shame  and  disgrace.  Multi  ignobiles  evasere  ob 
vini  potvm,  et  (Austin)  amissishonoribus  profugi  aberrdrunt:  many  men  have 
made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues  and  beggars,  having 
turned  all  their  substance  into  aurum  potabile,  that  otherwise  might  have  lived 
in  good  worship  and  happy  estate,  and  for  a few  hours’  pleasure,  for  their 
Hilary  term’s  but  short,  or  *'free  madness,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  purchase  unto 
themselves  eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women,  Apostatare  facit  cor,  saith  the  wise  man, 
*Atque  homini  cerebrum  minuit.  Pleasant  at  fii’st  she  is,  like  Dioscorides 


'■Seneca. 


•Hall. 


tin  Sat.  11.  Sed  defleiente  crumena:  et 
■ Spartian.  Adriano.  *Alex.  ab  Alex. 
•Justinian,  in  Dlgestis.  »Persius, 
Sat  b ‘‘ Orie  imiulgcs  in  wine,  another  the  die  consumes,  a third  is  decomposed  by  vener)-.”  bPocnluin 

— jactura  turn  pecnnlie  turn  mentis.  Erasm.  i 

' Ser.  33.  ad  fiat,  in  Eremo.  <t  Liberal  unius  horai  insaniaift 


qPascasius  Justus,  1. 1.  de  alea. 

crescente  gula,  quis  te  manet  exitus— rebus  in  ventrem  mersis. 
lib.  6.  c.  10.  Idem  Gerbelius,  lib.  5.  Gra:.  disc.  y Fines  Moris. 


nnaoi  'sinus  in  ciuo  stcpe  naufragium  faciunt,  jactura  turn  pecnnlie  turn  mentis.  Erasm.  in  Prov.  calicum 
quas  ^ 4 cent  7 Pro  41.  ‘-et  ad  fmt  in  K.rmnn.  a i.iiipra!  imius  horaj  msaniaift 

eetemo  temporis  tcedio  pensaut. 


• Menander. 
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Mem.  3.  Subs.  U.]  Plulantia,  or  Self-love,' (.be. 

llhodoclaplme,  that  fair  jdaiit  to  tlie  eye,  but  p)i,soii  to  the  taste,  the  rest  as 
bitter  as  wormwood  in  the  end  (Prov.  v.  4.)  and  sharp  as  a two-edged  sword, 
(vii.  27.)  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  goes  down  to  the  cliambers  of 
death.”,  \Yhat  more  sorrowful  can  be  said?  they  are  miserable  in  this  life, 
mad,  beasts,  led  like  ‘“’oxen  to  the  slaughter:”  and  that  which  is  worse,  whore- 
masters  and  drunkards  shall  be  judged,  amittunt  gratiam,  saith  Austin,  per- 
dunt  gloiiam,  incurrunt  damnationem  cet&rnam.  They  lose  grace  and  glory  ; 

“ 8 brevis  ilia  voluptas 

Abrogat  iBternum  cocli  decus ” 

they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 


Subsect.  XIV. — Phllautia,  or  Self-love,  Vahi-glorg,  Praise,  Honour,  Immo- 
derate Applause,  Pride,  over-much  Joy,  doc.,  Causes. 

Self-love,  pride,  and  vain-glory,  ccecus  amor  sui,  which  Chrysostom  calls 
one  of  the  devil’s  three  great  nets ; “ ' Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth  tlie 
soul  through,  and  slays  it ; a sly,  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived,”  are  main 
causes.  Where  neither  auger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  nor  any 
other  perturbation  can  lay  hold;  this  will  slily  and  insensibly  pervert  us, 
Quern  non  gula  vicit,  Philautia  superavit,  (saith  Cyprian)  whom  surfeiting 
could  not  overtake,  self-love  hath  overcome.  “ Pie  hath  scorned  all  money, 
bribes,  gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere,  hath  insert<^d  himself  to  no  fond 
imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  concupiscences  of  the  body, 
hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated  by  vain-glory.”  Chrysostom,  sup.  lo.  Ta 
sola  animum  mentemque  peruris,  gloria.  A great  assault  and  cause  of  our 
present  malady,  although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of  it,  yet 
this  is  a violent  batterer  of  our  souls,  causeth  melancholy  and  dotage.  This 
pleasing  humour;  this  soft  and  whispering  popular  air,  Amahilis  insania; 
this  delectable  frenzy,  most  irrefragable  passion,  gratissimus  error,  this 

acceptable  disease,  which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses,  lulls 
our  souls  asleep,  puffs  up  our  hearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  that  without 
all  feeling,  ^insomuch  as  “ those  that  are  misaffected  with  it,  never  so  much 
: as  once  perceive  it,  or  think  of  any  cure.”  We  commonly  love  him  best  in 
■ this  ™ malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very  willing  to  be  hurt ; 
adulationihus  7iostris  libenter  favemus  (saith  “ Jerome)  we  love  him,  Ave  love 
him  for  it:  ° 0 BonciaH,  suave  suave  fait  d te  tali  hcec  tribui;  ’Twas  sweet  to 
hear  it.  And  as  p Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear  friend  Augu- 
rinus,  “ all  thy  writings  are  most  acceptable,  but  those  especially  that  speak 
of  us.”  Again,  a little  after  to  Maximus,  “'^I  cannot  express  how  pleasing 
it  is  to  me  to  hear  myself  commended.”  Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at 
least  ironically,  when  parasites  bedaub  us  with  false  encomiums,  as  many 
princes  cannot  choose  but  do,  Quum  tale  quid  nihil  inlra  se  repererint,  when 
they  know  they  come  as  far  short,  as  a mohse  to  an  elephant,  of  any  such 
virtues ; yet  it  doth  us  good.  Though  we  seem  many  times  to  be  angry, 
“*and  blush  at  our  own  praises,  yet  our  souls  inwardly  rejoice,  it  puffs  us  up;” 
■ W^fallax  suavitas,  hlandus  daemon,  “ makes  us  SAvell  beyond  our  bounds,  and 
forget  ourselves.”  Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  mind,  immoderate  joy 
and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  concomitant  vices,  which  lodocus 
Lorichius  reckons  up ; bragging,  hypocrisy,  peevishness,  and  curiosity. 


f Prov.  5.  _ e Merlin,  cocc.  “ That  moinciUary  pleasure  blots  out  the  eternal  glory  of  a heavenly  life.” 
•>  ilor.  Lsagitta  (juic  aiiiir.am  penetrat,  leviter  i)enctrat,  sod  non  love  intligit  vulnus.  sup.  cant.  Qui 
oninem  peeuniarum  contemptum  habent,  ot  nulli  imaginationis  totius  mundi  so  Immiscuorint,  et  tyrannlcas 
corporis  TOncupiseentias  sustinucrint,  hi  multoties  capti  h vana  gloria  omnia  perdiderunt.  ‘llac  correpti 
non  coguam,  ae  medela..  m Dil  talem  h terris  avertite  pestem.  “ Ep.  ad  Eustochiuin,  do  ousted,  virgin, 
.yps.  tp.  ad  Uonclarlum.  p Ep.  lib.  9.  Omnia  tua  scrlpta  pulcherrima  existlmo,  maxlmh  tamen  ilia  qu;e 
" I ,*•  f*  Exprunere  non  possum  qu&m  sit  jueundum,  <fec.  * liieron.  et  licet  nos  indignos  dicitnua 
.t  canuus  rubor  ora  perfuudat.  attamen  ad  laudem  suum  intrinsecus  animm  laitantur.  <■  Thc.saur.  Tlioo. 

O 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  1.  Sue.  2. 


Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief,  ariseth  from  ourselves  or  others, 
* we  are  active  and  passive.  It  j)roceeds  inwardly  from  ourselves,  as  we  are  active 
causes,  from  an  overweening  conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  worth, 
(which  indeed  is  no  worth)  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength,  wealth, 
patience,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  temperance,  gentry,  knowledge,  wit, 
science,  art,  learning,  our  ^ excellent  gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which.  Narcissus- 
like,  we  admire,  flatter,  and  applaud  ourselves,  and  think  all  the  world  esteems 
60  of  us ; and  as  deformed  women  easily  believe  those  that  tell  them  they  be 
fair,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  good  parts  and  praises,  too  well  persuaded 
of  ourselves.  We  brag  and  venditate  our  ‘ own  works,  and  scorn  all  others  in 
respect  of  us ; Inflati  scientid  (saith  Paul),  our  wisdom,  “ our  learning,  all  our 
geese  are  swans,  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and  vilify  other  men’s,  as  we  do 
over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own.  We  will  not  sufier  them  to  be  in  secundis, 
no,  not  in  tertiis;  what,  Mecum  confertur  Ulysses?  they  are  Mures,  Muscce, 
culices  pree  se,  nits  and  flies  compared  to  his  inexorable  and  supercilious,  emi- 
nent and  arrogant  worship : though  indeed  they  be  far  before  him.  Only  wise, 
only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous,  and  fair,  puffed  up  with  this  tympany  of 
self-conceit ; as  that  proud  Pharisee,  they  are  not  (as  they  suppose)  “ like 
other  men,”  of  a purer  and  more  precious  metal  :t  Soli  rei  gerendi  sunt  efficor' 
ces,  which  that  wise  Periander  held  of  such : ^meditantur  omne  qui  prius  ne- 
gotium,  <hc.  Novi  quendam  (saith  J Erasmus)  I knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he 
thought  himself  inferior  to  no  man  living,  like  ^Callisthenes  the  pliilosopher, 
that  neither  held  Alexander’s  acts,  or  any  other  subject  worthy  of  his  pen, 
such  was  his  insolency;  or  Seleucus  king  of  Syria,  who  thought  none  fit  to 
contend  with  him  but  the  Romans.  Eos  solos  dignos  raius  quihuscum  de 
imperio  certaret.  That  which  Tully  writ  to  Atticus  long  since,  is  still  in  force, 
“ There  was  never  yet  true  poet  nor  orator,  that  thought  any  other  better 
than  himself.”  And  such  for  the  most  part  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great 
philosophers,  historiographers,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  our  great 
scholars,  as  “ Hierom  defines ; ‘‘  a natural  philosopher  is  a glorious  creature, 
and  a very  slave  of  rumour,  fame,  and  popular  opinion,”  and  though  they  vyrite 
de  cont&inptu  glorice,ye,t  as  he  observes,  they  will  put  their  names  to  their  books. 
Vohis  et  famoi  me  semper  dedi,  saith  Trebellius  Pollio,  I have  wholly  conse- 
crated myself  to  you  and  fame.”  “ ’Tis  all  my  desire,  night  and  day,  ’tis  all 
my  study  to  raise  my  name.”  Proud  Pliny  seconds  him;  Quanquam  0 ! &c. 
and  that  vain-glorious  ® orator,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his 
to  Marcus  Lecceius  Ardeo  incredihdi  cupiditate,  <kc.  “ I burn  with  an  incre- 
dible desire  to  have  my  ^name  registered. in  tliy  book.”  Out  of  this  fountain 

proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, ® speramus  carminajingi  Fosse  linenda 

cedro,  et  leni  servanda  cupresso ^ Non  usitatd  nec  tenui  ferar  pennd 

nee  in  terra  morahor  longius.  Nil  parvum  aut  humili  niodo,  nil  inortale  lo- 

quor.  Dicar  qua  violens  obstrepit  Ausidas. Exegi  monumentum  cere 

perennius.  Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nec  Jovis  ira,  nec  ignis,  <&c.,  cum  venit 
ille  dies,  &c.,  parte  tamen  meliore  mei  sup>er  alta  perennis  astra  ferar,  oiomenque 
erit  indelehile  nostrmn.  (This  of  Ovid  I have  paraphrased  in  English.) 


“And  when  I am  dead  and  gone, 
My  corpse  laid  under  a stone, 
My  fame  shall  yet  survive, 


And  I shall  be  .alive, 

In  these  my  works  for  ever. 
My  glory  shall  persever,”  &c. 


• Nec  cnim  mihi  cornea  fibra  est.  Ter.  * E inanibus  illis,  Nascentur  viola3.  Ters.  1.  Sat.  » Omnia 
cnim  nostra  supra  moduin  placcnt.  “Fab.  1.  10.  c.  3.  Kidentur,  mala componunt  c;irniiiia,  verura  gamlcnt 
scribentes,  et  se  vencrantur,  et  ultra.  Si  taccas  laudant,  quicquid  scripserc  beat!.  Ilor.  cp.  2.  1.  2.  * Luko 
xviii.  10.  fDe  meliore  luto  tin.Klt  pra;cordia  Titan.  y Anson,  sap.  JChil.  3.  cent.  10.  pro.  07. 
Qui  se  crederct  neminem  ulla  in  re  prazstantiorem.  * Tanto  fastu  scripsit,  ut  Alexaudri  gesta  inferior.i 
scriptis  suis  existimaret,  lo.  Vossliis  lib.  1.  cup.  0.  de  hist.  “riut-arch.  vit.  Catonis.  **Xemo  unqu.im 
Poiita  aut  Orator,  qui  quenquam  so  mcliorem  arbitraretur.  ® Consol,  ad  I’ammachium.  Jlundi  piiilo- 

sophus,  glori®  animal,  et  popularis  aurae  et  rumorum  venale  mancipium.  **  Epist.  5.  Capitoni  mio: 

Diebus  ac  noctibus,  hoc  solum  cogito  si  qua  me  possum  levarc  humo.  Id  veto  me«  sutiicit,  &c.  » Tullius. 

> L't  nomen  meum  scripti.s  tiiis  illust refur.  Iminlcs  animus  studio  letcrnitatis,  noctes  et  dies  .angebutur. 

.Jlensins  forat.  uneb.  de  .Seal.  a Ilor.  art.  I’oct.  ‘‘Od.  Vit.  1.  3.  Jaiiiquc  opusexegi.  Vude,  liber 
ladi.'i;  I’uliiigen.  lib.  13. 


5Tcm.  3,  Subs.  14.]  Va‘ut-:jhry,  Pride,  Juy,  Praise. 
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Aud  that  of  Ennius, 

“ Nemo  me  lachryrals  decoret,  neque  funera  tiettt 
Fax  it,  cur  ? volito  docta  per  ora  virdm.” 

^ Let  none  shed  tears  over  me,  or  adorn  my  bier  with  sorrow — because  I am 
eternally  in  the  mouths  of  men.”  With  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish 
flashes  too  common  with  writers.  ISTot  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  * Topics, 
but  he  will  be  immortal.  Typotius  de  famd,  shall  be  famous,  and  well  he 
deserves,  because  he  writ  of  fame;  aud  every  trivial  poet  must  be  renowned, 

“ Plausuque petit  clarescere  vulgir  “ He  seeks  the  applause  of  the  public.” 

This  pufiing  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great  tomes,  built  sucli 
famous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  to  have  their  act.s 
eternised,  “ Digito  monstrari,  et  dicier  hie  est;”  to  be  pointed  at  with  the 
finger,  and  to  have  it  said,  ‘ there  he  goes,’  ” to  see  their  names  inscribed,  as 
Phryne  on  the  waUs  of  Thebes,  Phryne  this  causeth  so  many  bloody 

battles,  ‘‘et  noctes  cogit  vigilare  serenas p’  “and  induces  us  to  watch  during  calm 
nights.”  Long  journeys,  “ Afagnum  iter  intendo,  sedd(^imihi gloria  vires,”  “1 
contemplate  a monstrous  journey,  but  the  love  of  glory  strengthens  me  for  it,” 
gaining  honour,  a little  applause,  pride,  self-love,  vain-gloiy.  This  is  it  which 
makes  them  take  such  pains,  and  break  out  into,  those  ridiculous  strains,  this 
liigh  conceit  of  themselves,  to  ‘scorn  all  others;  ridiculo  faslu  et  intolerand-j 
contemptu;  as  ^ Palsemon  the  grammarian  contemned  Varro,  secum  et  natas  et 
niorituras  Uteras  jactans,2roA  brings  them  to  that  height  ofinsolency,  that  they 
cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  ^or  “'hear  of  any  thing  but  their  .own  com- 
mendation,” which  Hierom  notes  of  such  kind  of  men.  And  as  “ Austin  well 
seconds  him,  “ ’tis  their  sole  study  day  and  night  to  be  commended  and  ap- 
plauded.” When  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men’s  judgments,  quibus  cor  sapit, 
they  are  “ mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  themselves,  derided,  et  ut  Gamelus 
in  proverbio  queerens  cornua,  etiam  quas  habebat  aures  amisit,  ° their  works 
are  toys,  as  an  almanac  out  of  date,  ^ authoris  pereu?it  garrulitate  sui,  they 
seek  fame  and  immortality,  but  reap  di^onour  and  infamy,  they  are  a com- 
mon obloquy,  insensati,  and  come  far  short  of  that  which  they  suppose  or 
expect.  0 puer  ut  sis  vitalis  metuo.^ 

“ irow  much  I dread 

Thy  days  ai'e  short,  some  lord  shall  strike  thee  dead.” 

Of  SO  manymyriadsofpoets,  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  sophisters,  as  t Eusebius 
weU  observes,  which  have  written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a thousand’s 
works  remains,  nomina  et  libri  simul  cum  corporibus  interierunt,  their  books 
and  bodies  are  perished  together.  It  is  not  as  they  vainly  think,  they  shall  surely 
be  admired  and  immortal,  as  one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insultingly,  after  a 
victoiy,  that  his  shadow  was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them,. 


“ Nos  demiramur,  sed  non  cum  deside  vulffo,  I “ We  marvel  too,  not  as  the  vulgar  we, 

Sed  velut  Harpyas,  Gorgonas,  et  Fuidas.”  | But  as  we  Gorgons,  Harpies,  or  Furies  see.” 

Or  if  we  do  applaud,  honour  and  admire,  quota  pars,  how  small  a part,  in 
respect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as  hears  our  names,  how  few  take 
notice  of  us,  how  slender  a tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades’s  land  in  a map  ! 
And  yet  every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend  his 
fame  to  our  antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a quarter  of  his  own  province  or 
city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him:  but  say  they  did,  what’s  a city  to  a 
kingdom,  a kingdom  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the  world,  the  world  itself  that 
must  have  an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the  firmament, 
eighteen  times  bigger  than  it  ? and  then  if  those  stars  be  infinite,  and  every 


* In  lib.  8. 

SUcLS. 


“Eui*  5(5  i.  digram.  i Nihil  libenter  audiunt,  nisi  laud«3 

’ , I nliud  dies  noctesque  cogitaut  nisi  ut  in  studils  suis  laudentur  ab  honunibus. 
•c  nici,  aut  e.xcogitari  potest,  (luhin  sic  ob  trloriimi  (•rnniiiri  ? inKnuinni  fiiiminn 


" OtuE  malor  dementia  “VT  wgiianc  nisi  ut  in  stuuns  suls  laudentur  ab  lioniinibus. 

loiiKu  fac  k me  Austin  couk  ob  giorimn  cruciarl  ? Insaniam  istain,  dominp, 

.ipngc  nw  a me.  Austin,  con^  Hb.  10.  cap.  07  o « as  Camcius  in  ti.e  novel  who  lost  his  cars  while  liu 

iioilis.  V M'irt  1 -M  .1  I I •»  .1.  f . .V.  ..  . 


' ' 1 I f ^ ; iiu.  IV/.  cau.  j/. 

■was  looking  for  a pair  of  horns.”  v Mart.  1.  5.  51. 


I lor.  Sat.  1.1.2.  "I’  Lib.  cent.  Pliilos.  cap.  4,^ 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part,  1.  Sec.  2, 


star  there  be  a sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this  sun  of  ours  hath  his  planets  about 
him,  all  inhabited,  what  proportion  bear  we  to  them,  and  where’s  our  glory  ? 
Orbem  terrarum  victor  Romanus  habehat,  as  he  cracked  in  Petronius,  all  tlie 
world  was  under  Augustus : and  so  in  Constantine’s  time,  Eusebius  brags  he 
governed  all  the  world,  universum  mundumprceclare  admodum  administravit, 

et  omnis  orhis  gentes  Imperatori  suhjecti:  so  of  Alexander  it  is  given  out, 

the  four  monarchies,  &c.,  when  as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  had  the 
fifteenth  partof  the  nowknown  world,  nor  half  of  that  which  wasthen  described. 
What  braggadocioes  are  they  and  we  then?  qudm  brevis  hie  de  nobis  sermo,  as 
■ he  said,  '■pudebit  aucti  nominis,  how  short  a time,  how  little  a while  doth  this 
fame  of  ours  continue?  Every  private  province,  every  small  territory  and  city, 
when  we  have  all  done,  will  yield  as  generous  spirits,  as  brave  examples  in  all 
respects,  as  famous  as  ourselves,  Cadwallader  in  Wales,  Rollo  in  Normandy, 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Caesar  in 
Rome,  Alexander  in  Greece,  or  his  Hephestion,  “ Omnis  cetas  omnisquepopidvis 
in  exemplwm  et  admiratiemem  veniet,  every  town,  city,  book,  is  full  of  brave 
soldiers,  senators,  scholars ; and  though  * Bracydas  was  a worthy  captain,  a 
good  man,  and  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedaemon,  yet  aii  his 
mother  truly  said,  plures  habet  Sparta  Bracyda  meliores,  Sparta  had  many 
better  men  than  ever  he  was;  and  howsoever  thou  admii’est  thyself,  thy  friend, 
many  an  obscure  fellow  the  world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in  place 
or  action,  would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thyself. 

Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is  opposite  to  these,  that  are  insensibly  mad, 
and  knownot  of  it,  such  as  contemn  all  praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most 
free,  when  as  indeed  they  are  most  mad : calcant  sed  alio  fastu ; a company  of 
cynics,  such  as  are  monks,  hermits,  anachorites,  that  contemn  the  world,  con- 
temn themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  honours,  offices : and  yet  in  that  contempt 
are  more  proud  than  any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humility, 
proud  in  that  they  are  not  proud,  scepe  homo  de  vance  glorice  contemptu,  vaniiis 
oloriatur,  as  Austin  hath  it,  confess,  lib.  10.  cap.  38,  like  Diogenes,  intus 
jloriantur,  they  brag  inwardly,  and  feed  themselves  fat  with  a self-conceit  of 
sanctity,  which  is  no  better  than  hypocrisy.  They  go  in  sheep’s  russet,  many 
great  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  seem  to  be 
dejected,  humble  by  their  outward  carriage,  when  as  inwardly  they  areswoln 
full  of  pride,  arrogancy,  and  self-conceit.  And  therefore  Seneca  adviseth  his 
friend  Lucilius,  “ * in  his  attire  and  gesture,  outward  actions,  especially  to 
avoid  all  such  things  as  are  more  notable  in  themselves:  as  a rugged  attire, 
hirsute  head,  horrid  beard,  contempt  of  money,  coarse  lodging,  and  what- 
soever leads  to  fame  that  opposite  way.” 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves,  the  main  engine  which  batters 
us  is  from  others,  we  are  merely  passive  in  this  business : from  a company  of 
parasites  and  flatterers,  that  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bombast  e^^ithets, 
glozing  titles,  false  eulogiums,  so  bedaub  and  applaud,  gild  over  many  a silly 
and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  of  his  wits.  Res  imprimis 
violenta  est,  as  Hierom  notes,  this  common  applause  is  a most  violent  thing, 
laudum  placenta,  a drum,  fife,  and  trumpet  cannot  so  animate;  that  fattens 
men,  erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant.  ^ Palma  Tiegata  macrum,  donata 
reducit  opimum.  It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as  frost  doth  conies.  “ ^ And 
who  is  that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself,  that  if  he  be  immoderately 
commended  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved?”  Let  him  be  what  he  will, 


• Tul.  Som.  Scip.  ‘ Boetnras.  *' Putean.  Cisalp.  hist.  lib.  1.  * Plutarch.  Lycurjro. 

* Epist.  13.  lllud  te  admonco,  ne  eorum  more  facias,  qui  non  profleere,  sed  conspici  cupiunt,  qme  in  habitu 
tuo,  aut  genere  vitae  notabilla  sunt,  asperum  cultum  et  vitiosum  caput,  negligentiorem  barbam,  indictuin 
urgento  odium,  cubile  huml  positum,  et  quiequid  ad  laudeni  perversa  via  sequitur,  evita.  > Pit- 

w » Quis  vero  tarn  bene  modulo  suo  raetiri  senovit,  ut  euin  assiduie  et  iinmodicoe  laudationes  non  moveaut  i 
lieu.  Steph. 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  14.]  Vain-ghry,  Pride,  Joy,  Praise. 
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those  parasites  will  overturn  him : if  he  be  a king,  he  is  one  of  the  nine 

worfchie.s,  more  than  a man,  a god  forthwith, *edictum  Domini  Deique 

nostril  and  they  will  sacrifice  unto  him, 

“ t divinos  si  tu  patiaris  honores, 

Ultrd  ipsi  dabimus  meritasque  sacrabimus  aras.” 


If  he  be  a soldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector,  Achilles,  dm 
falmina  belli,  triumviri  terrarum,  &c.,  and  the  valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too 
little  for  him,  he  is  invietissimus,  serenissimus,  multis  trophceis  ornatissimus, 
naturce  dominus,  although  he  be  lepus  galeatus,  indeed  a very  coward,  a milk- 
sop, J and  as  he  said  of  Xerxes,  postremus  in  pugnd,  primus  in  fugd,  and  such 
a one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy  in  the  face.  If  he  be  a big  man,  then  is 
he  a Samson,  another  Hercules;  if  he  pronounce  a speech,  another  Tully  or 
Demosthenes:  as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  “the  voice  of  God  and  not  of  man;” 
if  he  can  make  a verse,  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  And  then  my  silly  weak  patient 
takes  all  these  eulogiums  to  himself;  if  he  be  a scholar  so  commended  for  his 
much  reading,  excellent  style,  method,  &c.,  he  will  eviscerate  himself  like  a 
spider,  study  to  death,  Laudatas  ostendit  avis  Junonia  pennas,  peacock-like  he 
will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a soldier,  and  so  applauded,  his  valour 
extolled,  though  it  be  impar  congvessus,  as  that  of  Troilus,  and  Achilles,  Infelix 
puer,  he  will  combat  with  a giant,  run  first  upon  a breach,  as  another  *Philip- 
pus,  he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his  enemies.  Commend  his  housekeeping, 
and  he  will  beggar  himself;  commend  his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 

“laudataque  virtus 

Crescit,  et  immensum  gloria  calcar  habet.”  § 

he  is  mad,  mad,  mad,  no  woe  with  him ; impatiens  consortis  erit,  he  will 

over  the  '’Alps  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his  credit.  Commend  an  ambi- 
tioiLS  man,  some  proud  prince  or  potentate,  si  plus  cequo  laudetur  (saith 
“Erasmus)  cristas  erigit,  exuit  hominem,  Deum  se  putat,  he  sets  up  his  crest, 
and  will  be  no  longer  a man  but  a god. 

“ II  nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 

Non  audet  quum  laudatur  diis  aequa  potestas."  ^ 


How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupiter’s  son,  and  go 
like  Hercules  in  a lion’s  skin?  Domitian  a god  Dominus  Deus  noster  sic 
Jkrijuhet),  like  the  ft  Persian  kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all  that  came 
into  the  city  of  Babylon.  Commodus  the  emperor  was  so  gulled  by  his  flatter- 
ing parasite.s,  that  he  must  be  called  Hercules.  **  Antonius  the  Poman  would 
be  crowned  with  ivy,  carried  in  a chariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  was  married  to  “Minerva,  and  sent  three  several  messengers 
one  after  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his  bed-chamber.  Such  a one 
was  Mupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  Jovianus,  Dioclesianus  Herculeus,  Sapor 
the  Persian  king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  our  modern  Turks,  that 
will  be  gods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  God’s  shadow,  commanders  of  all  that 
may  be  commanded,  our  kings  of  China  and  Tartary  in  this  present  age.  Such 
a one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip  the  sea,  fetter  Xeptune,  stultdjactantid,  and 
^ud  a challenge  to  Mount  Athos;  and  such  are  many  sotti.sh  princes,  brouf^ht 
into  a fool’s  paradise  by  their  parasites,  ’tis  a common  humour,  incident  to\ll 
men,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or  come  to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have 
done,  or  deserved  well,  to  applaud  and  flatter  themselves.  Stultitiam  suam 

divine  lionours,  we  will  willingly  erect  and  consecrate  altars  to 
coirspicl  sc  Snantcm  e'.atus,  non  inq  in  medics  hostes  irruere,  quod  completis  niuris 

glory  includes  within  it  an  . ° ducebat.  §‘‘ Applauded  virtue  grows  apace,  and 

&c.fitpSp  Ss  ct^  a . , I Clemens,  etsEEvascurro  per  Alpes.  Au.le  Aliquid, 

1i‘‘Tlmrris  nothim*^^^  ||  Juvenal.  Sat.  i. 

in.r)omitiano  to  imagine  of  itself."  Suoton.  c.  12. 

ct  pro  deo  sc  venditVvit  i cib  assentatoribus  evcctus  Llbrum  se  patrera  appellarl  jusslt, 

cuiTu  velut  1 iljcr  i)a‘pr  ‘^°c'ona  velutus aurca,  cttliyrsum  tenens,  cothurnisque  succinctus 

yv.utus,  ut  sut.iiitw  mit.etet  ad  videudum  aum  dea  in  tlialamis  venleset,  &c.  cjiUan.  li.  12. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 


prodant,  (be.,  (saitli  *Platerus)  your  very  tradesmen  if  they  be  excellent,  will 
crack  and  brag,  and  show  their  folly  in  excess.  They  have  good  parts,  and 
they  know  it,  yon  need  not  tell  them  of  it ; out  of  a conceit  of  their  worth,  they 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  a perpetual  meditation  of  their  trophies  and  plaudits, 
they  run  at  last  quite  mad,  and  lose  their  wits.^  Petrarch,  lib.  1.  de  contemptu 
mundi,  confessed  as  much  of  himself,  and  Cardan,  in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdom, 
gives  an  instance  in  a smith  of  Milan,  a fellow-citizen  of  his,  ^ one  Galeus  de 
Kubeis,  that  being  commended  for  reBning  of  an  instrument  of  Archimedes, 
for  joy  ran  mad.  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  hath  such  a like  story  of 
one  Chamus,  a soldier,  that  wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battle,  and  “grew  there- 
upon so  ‘arrogant,  that  in  a short  space  after  he  lost  his  wits.”  So  many 
men,  if  any  new  honour,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure,  possession,  or 
patrimony,  ex  insperato  fall  unto  them,  for  immoderate  joy,  and  continual 
meditation  of  it,  cannot  sleep  ‘^or  tell  what  they  say  or  do,  they  are  so  ravished 
.on  a sudden ; and  with  vain  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  them. 
Epaminondas,  therefore,  the  next  day  after  his  Leuctrian  victory,  “‘came 
■abroad  all  squalid  and  submiss,”  and  gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so 
doing,  than  that  he  perceived  himself  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good 
•fortune,  to  be  too  insolent,  overmuch  joyed.  That  wise  and  virtuous  lady. 
Queen  Katherine,  Dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk,  upon  like  occasion, 
said,  “that  "she  would  not  willingly  endure  the  extremity  of  either  fortune  ; 
but  if  it  were  so,  that  of  necessity  she  must  undergo  the  one,  she  would  be  in 
adversity,  because  comfort  was  never  wanting  in  it,  but  still  counsel  and 
government  were  defective  in  the  other they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 


Subsect.  XV. — Love  of  LeoA’ning,  or  overmuch  study.  With  a Digression  of 
the  misery  of  Scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  are  Mdancholy. 

Leonartus  Fuchsius,  Instit.  lib.  iii.  sect.  1.  cap.  1,  Fselix  Plater,  lib.  iii. 
de  mentis  alienat.,  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  post,  de  melanch.  cap.  3,  speak  of 
a "peculiar  fury,  which  comes  by  overmuch  study.  Fernelius,  lib.  1,  cap.  18, 
fputs  study,  contemplation,  and  continual  meditation,  as  an  especial  cause  of 
madness:  and  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same  words.  Jo.  Arculamis,  in  lib. 
9,  Rhasis  ad  Alnansorem,  cap.  16,  amongst  other  causes  reckons  up  studium 
vehemms:  so  doth  Levinus  Lemnius,  lib.  de  occul.  nat.  mirac.  lib.  1,  cap.  16. 
“^Many  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  continual  t study,  and  night- 
waking, and  of  all  other  men,  scholars  are  most  subject  to  it:”  and  such 
Phasis  adds,  “ " that  have  comnionly  the  finest  wits.”  Cont.  lib.  1,  tract.  9. 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  de  sanit.  tuendd,  Ub.  1,  cap.  7,  puts  melancholy  amongst  one 
of  those  five  principal  plagues  of  students,  ’tis  a common  Maul  unto  them  all, 
and  almost  in  some  measure  an  inseparable  companion.  Varro  belike  for  that 
pause  calls  Tristes  Philosophos  et  ^everos,  severe,  sad,  dry,  tetric,  are  common 
epithets  to  scholars:  and  “Patritius  therefore,  in  the  institution  of  princes, 
would  not  have  them  to  be  great  students.  For  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study 
weakens  their  bodies,  dulls  the  spirits,  abates  their  strength  and  courage;  and 


♦De  mcntl.?  alienat.  cap.  3.  B'Seqiiiturquo  superbia  formam.  Livius  li.  II.  Oraculum  est,  vivida  s.Tpe 
Ingenia  luxuriare  hac  et  cvanescere,  multosque  sensum  peiiitus  ainisisse.  Homines  intuentur,  ac  si  ipsi  non 
cSsent  homines.  '’Galeus tie  Rubels,  clvis  nostcr  faber  ferrarius,  ob  inventionem  Instrumentl  Cocleic  olim 
Archimedis  dicti,  prtE  Isetitia  ineanivit.  Unsania  postmodum  correptus,  ob  nimiam  inde  arrogantiam. 

'‘'Bene  ferre  magnam  disce  fortunam.  Hor.  Fortunam  reverenter  habe,  qiiicunque  repentb  Dives  ab  exill 
progrediere  loco.  Ausonius.  'Processit  squalidus  et  submissus,  ut  hesterni  diei  gaudium  intemperans 
liodie  castigaret.  ">  Uxor  Henr.  8.  " Neutrius  so  fortunse  extremum  libenter  experturam  dixit : sed  si 

necessltas  alterius  subindo  imponeretur,  optare  se  diffleilem  et  adversam : quod  in  hac  nulli  unquam  defuit 
solatium,  in  altera  multis  consilium,  <fec.  Lod.  Vives.  oPeculiaris  furor,  qui  ex  literis  fit.  p Nihil  magis 
auget,  ac  assidua  studia,  et  profundie  cogitationcs.  a Non  desunt,  qui  ex  jugi  studio,  et  intempestiva 

lucubratione,  hue  devencrunt,  hi  prae  cajteris  enim  plerunque  melancholia  .<iolent  infestari.  t Study  is  a 
continual  and  earnest  meditation,  applied  to  something  with  great  desire.  Tully.  *■  Et  llli  qui  sunt  subtilis 
Itigenii,  et  multae  nrsemeditationl^  de  facili  incldunt  in  melancholiam.  »0b  studiorum  sollcituclinem 

lib.  5.  Tit.  li. 
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good  scliolars  are  never  good  soldiers,  ■which  a certain  Goth  well  I’rerceivcd, 
when  his  countrymen  came  into  Greece,  and  would  have  burned  all  their  books, 
he  cried  out  against  it,  by  no  means  they  should  do  it,  “ ‘leave  them  that 
plague,  which  in  time  will  consume  all  their  vigour,  and  martial  spirits.”  The 
" Turks  abdicated  Cornutus  the  next  heir  from  the  empire,  because  he  was 
so  much  given  to  his  book  : and  ’tis  the  common  tenet  of  the  world,  that 
learning  dulls  and  diminisheth  the  spirits,  and  so  per  produce th 

melancholy. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should  be  more  subject 
to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they  live  a sedentary,  solitary  life, 
sibi  el  mibsls,  free  from  bodily  exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports  which  other 
men  use:  and  many  times  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it,  which  is 
too  frequent,  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a sudden  : but  the  common 
cause  is  overmuch  study;  too  much  learning  (as  *Festus  told  Paul)  hath 
made  thee  mad ; ’tis  that  other  extreme  which  effects  it.  So  did  Trincavellius, 
lib.  1.,  consil.  12  and  13,  find  by  his  experience,  in  two  of  his  patients,  a young 
baron,  and  another  that  contracted  this  malady  by  too  vehement  .study.  So 
Porestus,  obsei'vat.  1.  10,  observ.  13,  in  a young  divine  in  Louvaine,  that  was 
mad,  and  said  “^he  had  a bible  in  his  head:”  Marsilius  Ficinus  de  sanit. 
tuend.  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  3,  4,  and  lib.  2,  cap.  16,  gives  many  reasons,  “’“why 
students  dote  more  often  than  others.”  The  first  is  their  negligence ; “ “other 
men  look  to  their  tools,  a painter  will  wash  his  pencils,  a smith  will  look  to  his 
hammer,  anvil,  forge;  a husbandman  will  mend  his  plough-irons,  and  grind 
his  hatchet,  if  it  be  dull ; a falconer  or  huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care  of 
his  hawks,  hounds,  horses,  dogs,  &c. ; a musician  will  string  and  unstring  his 
lute,  (kc. ; only  scholars  neglect  that  instrument,  their  brain  and  spirits  (I 
mean)  which  they  daily  use,  and  by  which  they  range  over  all  the  world,  which 
by  much  study  is  consumed.”  Vide  (saith  Lucian)  ne  funiculum  nimis 
intendendo,  aliquandd  abrumpas : “ See  thou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till  at 
length  it ‘’break.”  Ficinus  in  his  fourth  chap,  gives  some  other  reasons; 
Saturn  and  Mercury,  the  patrons  of  learning,  they  are  both  dry  planets : and 
■Origanus  assigns  the  same  cause,  why  Mercurialists  are  so  poor,  and  most  part 
beggars ; for  that  their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself.  The 
destinies  of  old  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a punishment ; since  when,  poetry 
and  beggary  are  Gemelli,  twin-bom  brats,  inseparable  companions; 

“'And  to  this  day  is  every  scholar  poor; 

Gross  gold  fi’om  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor 

Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money.  The  second  is  con- 
templation, “ which  dries  the  brain  and  extinguisheth  natural  heat ; for  whilst 
the  spirits  are  intent  to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver 
are  left  destitute,  and  thence  come  black  blood  and  crudities  by  defect  of  con- 
coction, and  for  want  of  exercise  the  superfluous  vapours  cannot  exhale,”  <kc. 
The  same  reasons  are  repeated  by  Gomesius,  lib.  4,  cap.  1.  de  sale  ^Nymannus 
oral.  dj6  Imag.  Jo.  Voschius,  lib.  2,  cap.  5,  depeste:  and  something  more  they 
add,  that  hard  students  are  commonly  troubled  with  gouts,  catarrhs,  rheums, 


^Poteles.  31.  Grrecis  hanc  pestcm  relinquite,  qua;  dubium  non  cst  quin 
crept  lira,  Martiosquo  spiritus  exhaustura  sit;  ut  ad  arum  tractanda  plane 

conim  Si  n?  In  capite  habere.  * Cur  melancholia  asslduil,  crebrisque  dcliramentis  vexentur 

nictor-  3 quilibet  artifex  instrumenta  sua  diligentissimb  curat,  peniccllos 

cvthar’iEdus  S/c  miles  equos,  arma  Venator,  auceps  aves  et  canes,  cytharam 

nietirilS  negligontes  sunt,  ut  instrumentum  illud  quo  mundum  unlvci-sum 

nian*  s ncgligere  videantur.  b Arcus  et  anna  tibi  non  sunt  imitaml.a 

exsiccat  et  extinttuU  ®Kphemcr.  <*  Contemplatlo  corebruiu 

Accedit  ad  hoc  ^uod  cerebrum  frigidum  et  slccum  evadit  quod  est  melancholicum. 

dSuit,  unde  ex  aUrnem^^  stomachum  heparque 

BuperUui  vaporeanon  MhalanT^  fr’  craasus  et  nlger  effleitur,  dum  nimio  otio  membroru.'n 

‘ ^ xnaiant.  » Cerebrum  exslc.atur,  corpora  sensim  graciles::unt. 
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cachexia,  bradiopepsia,  bad  eyes,  stone  and  colic,  '"crudities,  oppilations,  vertigo, 
winds,  consuni]3tions,  and  all  such  diseases  as  come  by  overmuch  sitting  ; they 
ai'e  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill-coloured,  spend  their  fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and 
many  times  their  lives,  and  all  through  immoderate  pains,  and  extraordinary 
studies.  If  you  will  not  believe  the  truth  of  thi.s,  look  upon  great  Tostatus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas’s  works,  and  tell  me  whether  those  men  took  pains  ? 
peruse  Austin,  Hierom,  &c.,  and  many  thousands  besides. 

“ Qui  cupit  optatam  cursu  contlngere  metam,  I “ He  that  desires  this  wished  goal  to  gain. 

Miilta  tulit,  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit.”  j Must  sweat  and  freeze  before  he  can  attain,” 

and  labour  hard  for  it.  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession,  ep.  8.  “^Not 
a day  that  I spend  idle,  part  of  the  night  I keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired  with 
waking,  and  now  slumbering  to  their  continual  task.”  Hear  Tally  joro  .Irc/tia 
Poetd  : “ whilst  others  loitered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he  was  continually 
at  his  book,”  so  they  do  that  will  be  scholars,  and  that  to  the  hazard  (I  say)  of 
their  healths,  fortunes,  wits,  and  lives.  How  much  did  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy 
spend  h unius  regni  preciuin  they  say,  more  than  a king’s  ransom  ; how  many 
crowns  per  annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about  his  History  of  Creatures, 
the  other  on  his  Almagest  ? How  much  time  did  Thebet  Benchorat  employ, 
to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphere?  forty  years  and  more,  some  write  : 
how  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  or  become  dizzards,  neglecting  all 
worldly  affairs  and  their  own  health,  wealth,  esse  and  hene  esse,  to  gain  know- 
ledge, for  which,  after  all  their  pains,  in  this  world’s  esteem  they  are  accounted 
ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  idiots,  asses,  and  (as  oft  they  are)  rejected,  con- 
temned, derided,  doting,  and  mad.  Look  for  examples  in  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2, 
de  mania  et  delirio  : read  Trincavellius,  1.  3.  consil.  SQ,  et  c.  17.  Montanus, 
consil.  233.  ''Garceus  de  Judic.  genit.  cap.  33.  Mercurialis  cowsiZ.  86,  cap.  25. 
Prosper  'Calenius  in  his  Book  de  atrd  hile  ; Go  to  Bedlam  and  ask.  Or  if 
• they  keep  their  wits,  yet  they  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  of 
their  carriage  “ after  seven  years’  study  ” 

“statua  taciturnius  exit, 

Plerumque  et  risu  populum  quatit.” 

“ He  becomes  more  silent  than  a statue,  and  generally  excites  people’s 
laughter.”  Because  they  cannot  ride  a horse,  which  every  clown  can  do  ; 
salute  and  court  a gentlewoman,  carve  at  table,  cringe  and  make  conges,  which 
every  common  swasher  can  do,  ^hos  populus  ridet,  <fec.,  they  are  laughed  to 
scorn,  and  accounted  silly  fools  by  our  gallants.  Yea,  many  times,  such  is 
their  misery,  they  deserve  it  : 'a  mere  scholar,  a mere  ass. 

When,  by  themselves,  they  gnaw  their  murmuring, 
And  furious  silence,  as  ’twere  balancing 
Each  word  upon  their  outstretched  lip,  and  when 
They  meditate  the  dreams  of  old  sick  men. 

As,  ‘Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  brought; 

And  that  which  is,  can  ne’er  be  turn’d  to  nought.’  ” 


Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  theysit,  such  is  their 
action  and  gesture.  Fulgosus,  1.  8,  c.  7,  makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas, 
supping  with  king  Lewis  of  France,  upon  a sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the 
table,  and  cried,  conclusum  est  contra  Manichoeos;  bis  wits  were  a wool-gather- 
in  g,  as  they  say,  and  his  head  busied  about  other  matters,  when  he  perceived 
his  error,  he  was  much  "abashed.  Such  a story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in 
Vitruvius,  that  having  found  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  wasmingled 

* Studios!  sunt  cachectic!  ct  nunquam  bene  colorati,  propter  dcbilitatem  digestivse  facultatis,  multiplicantur 
In  iis  superfluitates.  Jo.  Voschius  parte  2.  cap.  6.  de  peste.  sNullus  mihi  per  otium  dies  exit,  partem 
noctis  studiis  dedico,  non  vero  somno,  sed  oculos  vigiiia  fatigatos  cadentesque,  in  operam  detineo. 

Johannes  Ilanuschius  llohemus,  nat.  151G.  cruditus  vir,  nimiis  studiis  in  Phrencsin  incidit.  Montanus 
instances  in  a Frencliman  of  Tolosa.  ■ Cardinalis  Cajcius ; ob  laborem,  vlgiliam,  et  diuturna  studia  factiis 

Meiancholicus.  ‘‘  Pers.  Sat.  3.  They  cannot  fiddle;  but,  as  Tliemistocles  said,  he  could  make  a small  town 
become  a great  city.  iPers.  Sat.  ingenium  sibi  quod  vanns  desumpsit  Athenas  ct  septem  stndiis 

annos  dedit,  insenuitque.  Libris  et  c/iris  statua  taciturnius  exit,  Plerunqiic  et  risu  populum  quatit,  Hor. 
ep.  1.  lib,  2.  a Translated  by  M.  D.  Holiday.  « Thomas  ruborc  confusus  dixit  sc  de  argumento  cogitsssoi 


“ ™ Obstipo  capite,  et  figentes  lumine  terram, 
Murmura  cum  secum,  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 
Atque  experrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello, 
Algroti  veteris  meditantes  somnia,  gigni 
De  niliilo  nihilum ; in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti.” 

“ n who  do  lean  awry 

Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a fixt  eye ; 


i^rom.  3.  Siil)3.  15.] 
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with  the  silver  in  kins  Hlero’s  crown,  ran  naked  forth  from  the  bath  and  cried 
eupj]xa,  I have  found : “ ^ and  was  commonly  so  intent  to  his  studies,  that  he 
never  perceived  what  was  done  about  him : when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the 
soldiers  now  ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it.”  St.  Bernard 
rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last  where  he  was,  Marul- 
lus,  lib.  2,  cap.  4.  It  was  Democritus’s  carriage  alone  that  made  the  Abderites 
suppose  him  to  have  been  mad,  and  sent  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  him : if  he 
had  been  in  any  solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all  occasions  fall  a laughing. 
Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  continually  wept,  and 
Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacus,  because  he  ran  like  a madman,  ^ saying, 
“became  from  hell  as  a sj3y,  to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal  men  did.”  Your 
greatest  students  are  commonly  no  better,  silly,  soft  fellows  in  their  outward 
behaviour,  absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  experienced  in  worldly 
business ; they  can  measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  world,  teach  others 
wisdom,  and  yet  in  bargains  and  contracts  they  are  circumvented  by  every 
base  tradesman.  Are  not  these  men  fools?  and  how  should  they  be  otherwise, 
“ but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools,  when  (as  ^ he  well  observed)  they  neither 
hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly  jDractised  abroad?”  how  should  they 
get  experience,  by  what  means  ? “ ® T knew  in  my  time  many  scholars,”  saith 
Hilneas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chancellor.to  the  em- 
peror), “ excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that  they  had  no  common 
civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their  domestic  or  public  affairs.”  “Pagla- 
rensis  was  amazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him,  when  he  heard 
him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  one  foal.”  To  say 
the  best  of  this  profession,  I can  give  no  other  testimony  of  them  in  general, 
than  that  of  Pliny  of  Isseus;  He  is  yet  a scholar,  than  which  kind  of  men 
there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better,  they  are  most  part  harm- 
less, honest,  upright,  innocent,  plain-dealing  men.” 

Now,  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards  and  inconve- 
niences as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.,  Jo.  Voschius  would  have  good 
scholars  to  be  highly  rewarded,  and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect  above 
other  men,  “to  have  greater  “privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  them- 
selves and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  public  good.”  But  our  patrons  of 
learning  are  so  far  now-a-days  from  respecting  the  muses,  and  giving  that 
honour  to  scholars,  or  reward  which  they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by  those 
indulgent  privileges  of  many  noble  princes,  that  after  all  their  pains  taken 
in  the  uni  versities,  cost  and  charge,  expenses,  irksome  hours,  laborious  tasks, 
wearisome  days,  dangers,  hazards  (barred  interim  from  all  pleasures  which 
other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all  their  lives),  if  they  chance  to  wade 
through  them,  they  shall  in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  which  is 
their  greatest  misery,  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want,  poverty,  and 
beggary.  Their  familiar  attendants  are. 


“ ♦ Pallentes  morbi,  luctus,  curajque  laborque 
Et  metns,  et  malesuada  fames,  et  turpis  egestas, 
Tcrribiles  visu  formas” 


“ Grief,  labour,  care,  pale  sickness,  miseries. 
Fear,  filthy  poverty,  liunger  that  cries, 
Terrible  monsters  to  be  seen  with  eyes.” 


If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of  this  alone  wero 
enough  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most  other  trades  and  professions,  after 
some  seven  years’  apprenticeship,  are  enabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of  them^ 
selves.  A merchant  adventures  his  goods  at  sea,  and  though  his  hazard  bo  great. 

Nee  sensit  urbem  captain,  nee  milites  in  domuin  irnientes,  adco  intentus 
L circumlvit  urbem,  dictltans  se  exploratorcm  ab  inferis  venisse,  delaturum 

m ’’  I’etronlus.  Ego  arbltror  in  seholis  stultlssimos  (ieri,  quia  niliil  eorum 

. audiunt  aut  vident.  » Novi  mcis  diebus,  plerosque  studiis  litcrarum  deditoff. 


civiiiua;  h^n^e;:  ne<rhr^^ 

duntaxat  pullum  Lixam  mlKt’“  undecim  porcellos,  aslnam  umim 

•hi,iT.iniim  o.f . Lii).  1.  Kplst.  3.  Adhuc  .scliolasticus  tantuin  cst;  quo  geiiero 

Uonmn  abbreviant  sibi  vltum.  V i ,”g"  coinmun# 
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yet  if  one  ship  return  of  four,  lie  likely  makes  a saving  voyage.  An  Imsbaml- 
man’s  gains  are  almost  certain;  quihus  ipse  Jupiter  nocere  non  potest  (whom 
Jove  himself  can’t  harm),  (’tis  * Cato’s  hyperbole,  a great  husband  himself); 
only  scholars  methinks  are  most  uncertain,  unrespected,  subject  to  all  casual- 
ties and  hazards.  For  first,  not  one  of  a many  proves  to  be  a scholar,  all 
are  not  capable  and  docile,  * ex  omni  ligno  non  Jit  Mercurius  : we  can  make 
majors  and  officers  every  year,  but  not  scholars;  kings  can  invest  knights 
and  barons,  as  Sigismund  the  emperor  confessed;  universities  can  give  de- 
grees; and  Tu  quod  es,  h populo  quilihet  esse  potest;  but  he  nor  they,  nor  all 
the  world,  can  give  learning,  make  philosophers,  artists,  orators,  poets;  we 
can  soon  say,  as  Seneca  well  notes,  0 virum  bonum,  6 divitem,  point  at  a rich 
man,  a good,  a happy  man,  a prosperous  man,  sumptuose  vestUum,  Calamis- 
tratum,  bene  olentem,  magno  temporis  impendio  constat  hoec  laudatio,  6 virum 
literarum,  but  ’tis  not  so  easily  performed  to  find  out  a learned  man.  Learn- 
ing is  not  so  quickly  got,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take  pains,  to  that 
end  sufficiently  informed,  and  liberally  maintained  by  their  patrons  and  parents, 
.-yet  few  can  compass  it.  Or  if  they  be  docile,  yet  all  men’s  wills  are  not  an- 
swerable to  their  wits,  they  can  apprehend,  but  will  not  take  pains;  they 
are  either  seduced  by  bad  companions,  vel  in  puellam  impingunt,  vel  in  pocu- 
lum  (they  fall  in  with  women  or  wine),  and  so  spend  their  time  to  their  friends’ 
grief  and  their  own  undoings.  Or  put  case  they  be  studious,  industrious,  of 
ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then  how  many  diseases  of  body  and 
mind  must  they  encounter  ? No  labour  in  the  world  like  unto  study.  It 
may  be,  their  temperature  will  not  endure  it,  but  striving  to  be  excellent  to 
know  all,  they  lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life  and  all.  Let  him  yet  happily 
escape  all  these  hazards,  cereis  intestinis,  with  a body  of  brass,  and  is  now  con- 
summate and  ripe,  he  hath  profited  in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all 
applause : after  many  expenses,  he  is  fit  for  preferment,  where  shall  he  have 
it?  he  is  as  far  to  seek  it  as  he  was  (after  twenty  years’  standing)  at  the 
first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  University.  For  what  course  shall  he  take, 
being  now  capable  and  ready?  The  most  parable  and  easy,  and  about  which 
many  are  employed,  is  to  teach  a school,  turn  lecturer  or  curate,  and  for  that 
he  shall  have  falconer’s  wages,  ten  pound  per  annum,  and  his  diet,  or  some 
small  stipend,  so  long  as  he  can  please  his  patron  or  the  parish ; if  they  ap- 
prove him  not  (for  usually  they  do  but  a year  or  two),  as  inconstant  as  tthey 
that  cried  “Hosanna”  one  day,  and  “Crucify  him”  the  other;  serving-man- 
like, he  must  go  look  a new  master;  if  they  do,  what  is  his  reward? 

“y  Hocquoquetemanetutpueroselementadocentem  1 “At -last  thy  snow-white  age  in  suburb  schools, 

Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  alba  senectus.”  | Shall  toil  in  teaching  boys  their  grammar  rules.” 

Like  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can  show  a stum  rod, 
togam  tritam  et  laceram,  saith  X Hsedus,  an  old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  his 
infelicity,  he  hath  his  labour  for  his  pain,  a modicum  to  keep  him  till  he  be 
decrepid,  and  that  is  aU.  Grammaticus  non  est  fodix,  &c.  If  he  be  a trencher 
chaplain  in  a gentleman’s  house,  as  it  befel  ” Eupliormio,  after  some  seven 
years’  service,  he  may  perchance  have  a living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small 
rectory  with  the  mother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a poor  kinswomen,  or  a 
cracked  chambermaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his  life.  But  if 
he  offend  his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lady  mistress  in  the  mean  time, 

“•Ducetur  Planta  velut  ictus  ab  Ilcrcule  Cacus, 

Poneturque  foras,  si  quid  tentaverit  unquam 
Hisccro” 

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  dooi*s  by  the  heels, 

* Plutarch,  vita  cjus,  Certum  agricolationis  lucrum,  &c.  * Quotannis  flunt  consulcs  et  proconsule* ; 

Jlex  et  Poeta  quotannis  non  nascitur.  r Ilor.  cplst.  20.  1. 1.  J Lib.  1.  de  contem.  aino  • 

» Satyi'icdn.  »Juv.  Sat.  6.  * 
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away  with  him.  If  lie  bend  his  forces  to  some  other  studies,  with  an  intent  to 
be  a secretis  to  some  nobleman,  or  in  such  a place  with  an  ambassador,  he  shall 
find  that  these  persons  rise  like  apprentices  one  under  another,  and  in  so  many 
tradesmen’s  shops,  when  the  master  is  dead,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  com- 
monly steps  in  his  place.  Now  for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,' 
’’mathematicians,  sophisters,  &c. ; they  are  like  grasshoppers,  sing  they  must  in 
summer,  and  pine  in  the  winter,  for  there  is  no  preferment  for  them.  Even 
so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will  believe  that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates,  which 
he  told  fair  Phsedrus  under  a plane  tree,  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Iseus ; about 
noon  when  it  was  hot,  and  the  grasshoppers  made  a noise,  he  took  that  swee.t 
occasion  to  tell  him  a tale,  how  grasshoppers  were  once  scholars,  musicians, 
poets,  &c.,  before  the  Muses  were  born,  and  lived  without  meat  and  drink,  and 
for  that  cause  were  turned  by  Jupiter  into  grasshoppers.  And  may  be  turned 
again.  In  Tythoni  Cicadas,  aut  Lyciorum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I see  they  are 
like  to  have : or  else  in  the  meantime,  I would  they  could  live  as  they  did, 
without  any  viaticum,  like  so  many  “manucodiatae,  those  Indian  birds  of  para- 
dise, as  we  commonly  call  them,  those  I mean  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew, 
of  heaven,  and  need  no  other  food?  for  being  as  they  are,  their  “ * rhetoric- 
only  serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes,”  and  many  of  them  for  want  of 
means  are  driven  to  hard  shifts ; from  grasshoppers  they  turn  humble-bees 
and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and  make  the  muses,  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hunger- 
starved  paunches,  and  get  a meal’s  meat.  To  say  truth,  ’tis  the  common  for- 
tune of  most  scholars,  to  be  servile  and  poor,  to  complain  pitifully,  and  lay 
open  their  wants  to  their  respectless  patrons,  as  t Cardan  doth,  as  |Xilander 
and  many  others : and  which  is  too  common  in  those  dedicatory  epistles,  for 
hope  of  gain,  to  lie,  flatter,  and  with  hy|)erbolical  eulogiums  and  commenda-^ 
tions,  to  magnify  and  extol  an  illiterate  unworthy  idiot,  for  his  excellent  ^’ir-f 
tues,  whom  they  should  rather,  as  ^Machiavel  observes,  vilify  and  rail  at 
downright  for  his  most  notorious  villainies  and  vices.  So  they  prostitute  them- 
selves as  fiddlers,  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve  great  men’s  turns  for  a 
small  reward.  They  are  like  § Indians,  they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know 
not  the  worth  of  it:  for  I am  of  Synesius’s  opinion,  “ “King  Hiero  got  more 
by  Simonides’  acquaintance,  than  Simonides  did  by  his;”  they  have  their 
best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification  from  us,  and  when  they  have 
done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality  from  us : we  are  the  living  tombs, 
registers,  and  as  so  many  trumpeters  of  their  fames : what  was  Achilles  with- 
out Homer?  Alexander  without  Arrian  and  Curtius?  who  had  known  the 
Csesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion? 


“ il  Vixcrunt  fortes  ante  Agamcmnona 
^^ulti : sed  omnes  illachrymabiles 
L'rgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacra,” 


“ Before  great  Agamemnon  reign’d, 

Keign’d  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave. 
Whose  huge  ambition’s  now  contain’d 
In  the  small  compass  of  a gi’ave : 

In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown,  ■ 
No  bard  they  had  to  make  all  time  their  own.” 


they  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them ; but  they  under- 
value themselvas,  and  so  by  those  great  men  are  kept  down.  Let  them  have 
that  encyclopgedian,  all  the  learning  in  the  world ; they  must  keep  it  to  them- 
selves, “ IT  live  in  base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit,  as 
BudjEus  well  hath  it,  “ so  many  good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of  arts,  virtues, 
be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  potentate,  and  live  under  his  insolent 


Ar«  colit  aetra. 


• Aldrovand'us  de  Avibus.  1.  12.  Gesner,  &c. 


' Litcras  hnbent  quels  sibi  ct 


KKpunL^dS'e^^^^^^^  , "I’  hropriis  M-'  24.  J Preefat.  trunslat.  pTutarch: 

oporteret.  ^ 5 Or  as  pollerent  quos  ob  inflnita  scolcra  potius  vituporaro 

ex  Slmonldis  familiarlt^P^^ninrr. ^ their  strength,  they  consider  not  their  own  worth.  <■  J’luru 

11  Inter  inerted  lUcronis  Simonides.  II  Her.  lib.  4.  od.  <J. 

obnoxib,  supparlslUndo  “’timum  locum  habens,  nisi  tot  artis  virtutlsque  insignia,  turpiter, 

fortSum  "ubjecerit  protervK  Insolentisquc  potentise,  Lib.  1.  de  contempt,  rcrum 
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worship,  or  honour,  like  parasites,”  Qui  tanquam  mures  alienum  panem  come- 
dunt.  For  to  say  truth,  artes  hce  non  sunt  lucrativce,  as  Guido  Bonat  that 
great  astrologer  could  foresee,  they  be  not  gainful  arts  these,  sed  esurientes  et 
faraelicce,  but  poor  and  hungry. 


“ * Dat  Galenas  opes,  dat  Justinianus  honores,  I “ The  rich  physician,  honour'd  lawyers  ride, 

Sed  genus  et  species  cogitur  ire  pedes : ” | Whilst  the  p'oor  scholar  foots  it  by  their  side.” 


Poverty  is  the  muses’  patrimony,  and  as  that  poetical  divinity  teacheth  us, 
when  Jupiter’s  daughters  were  each  of  them  married  to  the  gods,  the  muses 
alone  were  left  solitary,  Helicon  forsaken  of  all  suitors,  and  I believe  it  was, 
because  they  had  no  portion. 


“ Calliope  longum  Calebs  cur  vixit  in  avum  ? I “ Why  did  Calliope  live  so  long  a mai<ft 

Nempe  nihil  dotis,  quod  numeraret,  erat.”  1 Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid.” 

Ever  since  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken  and  left  unto  themselves. 
Insomuch,  that  as  ‘'Petronius  argues,  you  shall  likely  know  them  by  their 
clothes.  “ There  came,”  saith  he,  “ by  chance  into  my  company,  a fellow  not 
very  spruce  to  look  on,  that  I could  perceive  by  that  note  alone  he  was  a 
scholar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate;  I asked  him  what  he  was,  he 
answered,  a poet : I demanded  again  why  he  was  so  ragged,  he  told  me  this 
kind  of  learning  never  made  any  man  rich.” 


“ t Qui  Pelago  credit,  magno  se  feenore  tollit, 
Qui  pugnas  et  rostra  petit,  prsecingitur  auro  : 
Vilis  adulator  picto  jacet  ebrius  ostro, 

Sola  pruinosis  hoi’ret  facundia  pannis.” 


“ A merchant’s  gain  is  great,  that  goes  to  sea; 
A soldier  embossed  all  in  gold ; 

A flatterer  lies  fox’d  in  brave  array; 

A scholar  only  ragged  to  behold.” 


All  which  our  ordinary  students,  right  well  perceiving  in  the  universities,  how 
unprofitable  these  poetical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  studies  are,  how 
little  respected,  how  few  patrons;  apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three 
commodious  professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  sharing  themselves 
between  them,  •’rejecting  these  arts  in  the  meantime,  history,  philosophy, 
philology,  or  lightly  passing  them  over,  as  pleasant  toys  fitting  only  table-talk, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  discourse.  They  are  not  so  behoveful : he  that  can 
tell  his  money  hath  arithmetic  enough:  he  is  a true  geometrician,  can 
measure  out  a good  fortune  to  himself;  a perfect  astrologer  that  can  cast  the 
rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.  The 
best  optics  are,  to  reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  men’s  favour  and  grace  to 
shine  upon  him.  He  is  a good  engineer,  that  alone  can  make  an  instrument  to 
get  preferment.  This  was  the  common  tenet  and  practice  of  Poland,  as 
Cromerus  observed  not  long  since,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history;  their 
tmiversities  were  generally  base,  not  a philosopher,  a mathematician,  an 
antiquary,  &c.,  to  be  found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had  no 
set  reward  or  stipend,  but  every  man  betook  himself  to  divinity,  hoc  solum  in 
votis  habens,  opimum  sacerdotium,  a good  parsonage  was  their  aim.  This  was 
the  practice  of  some  of  our  near  neighbours,  as  tLipsius  inveighs,  “they  thrust 
their  children  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  before  they  be  informed  aright, 
or  capable  of  such  studies.”  Scilicet  omnibus  artibus  antistat  spes  lucri,  et  for- 
mosior  est  cumulus  auri,  quam  quicquid  Grceci  Laiinique  delir antes  scripserunt. 
Ex  hoc  numero  deinde  veniunt  ad  gubernacula  reipub.  intersunt  et  preesunt  con- 
siliis  regum,  6 pater  6 patria'i  so  he  complained,  and  so  may  others.  For 
even  so  we  find,  to  serve  a great  man,  to  get  an  office  in  some  bishop’s  court 
(to  practise  in  some  good  town),  or  compass  a benefice,  is  the  mark  we  shoot 
at,  as  being  so  advantageous,  the  highway  to  preferment. 

Although  many  times,  for  aught  I can  see,  these  men  fail  as  often  as  the 


* Buchanan,  eleg.  lib.  ^In  Sat)Tic3n.  intrat  scncx,  sed  cultu  non  ita  spcciosus,  ut  facilb  appareret  eum 
hac  nota  literatum  esse,  quos  divites  odisse  solent.  Ego  inquit  Poeta  sum  : Quare  ergo  tarn  male  vestitus  es? 
Propter  hoc  ipsum ; amor  ingenii  neminem  tinquam  divltem  fecit.  e Petronius  Arbiter.  Oppressus 
paupertate  animus,  niliil  eximium  aut  sublime  cogitare  potest,  amoenitates  litertirum,  ant  elegantlam, 
quoniam  niiiil  praesidii  in  his  ad  vitae  commodum  videt,  primd  negiigere,  mox  odisse  incipit.  llens» 
t Epistol.  qu£8St.  lib.  4.  Ep.  21. 
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■rest  in  their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate  of  their  hopes.  For  let  Iiitn 
be  a’  doctor  of  the  law,  an  excellent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he 
practise  and  expatiate  1 Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  con- 
tracted with  prohibitions,  so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all-devouring 
municipal  laws,  quibus  nihil  illiteratius,  saith  ^ Erasmus,  an  illiterate  and  a 
barbarous  study  (for  though  they  be  never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I can  hardly 
vouchsafe  them  the  name  of  scholars,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified),  and 
so  few  courts  are  left  to  that  profession,  such  slender  ofiS.ces,  and  those  com- 
monly to  be  compassed  at  such  dear  rates,  that  I know  not  how  an  ingenious 
man  should  thrive  amongst  them.  ISTow  for  physicians,  there  are  in  every 
village  so  many  mountebanks,  empirics,  quacksalvers,  paracelsians,  as  tliey 
call  themselves,  Caucifici  et  sanieidce,  so  * Clenard  terms  them,  wizards,  alche- 
mists, poor  viears,  cast  apothecaries,  physicians’  men,  barbers,  and  good  wives, 
professing  great  skill,  that  I make  great  doubt  how  they  shall  be  maintained, 
or  who  shall  be  their  patients.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and 
some  of  them  such  harpies,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  impudent;  and  as 
he  said,  litigious  idiots. 


“ Qnibns  loquacis  affatim  arrogantias  est, 
Peritise  parum  aut  nihil, 

Nec  ulla  mica  literarii  salis, 

Crumeniranlga  natio : 

Loquuteleia  turba,  litium  stroplire, 

Maligna  litigantinm  cohors,  togati  vultures, 
Lavernoe  alumni,  AgjTtae,”  &c. 


“ Which  have  no  skill  but  prating  arrogance, 
No  learning,  such  a purse-milking  nation  : 
Gown’d  vultures,  thieves,  and  a litigious  rout 
Of  cozeners,  that  haunt  this  occupation,” 
&c. 


that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but  as  he  jested  in  the 
Comedy  of  Clocks,  they  were  so  many,  ^ major  jiars  populi  aridd  replant  fame, 
they  are  almost  starved  a great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fel- 
lows, fjS'i  noxid  calliditate  se  corripere,  such  a multitude  of  pettifoggers  and 
empirics,  such  impostors,  that  an  honest  man  knows  not  in  what  sort  to  com- 
pose and  behave  himself  in  their  society,  to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so 
vile  a rout,  scientice  nomen,  tot  svmptibus  partum  et  vigiliis,proftei'i  dispudeat, 
2)ostquam,  the. 

Last  of  all  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession  and  worthy  of 
double  honour,  but  ofall  others  the  most  distressed  and  miserable.  If  you  will 
not  believe  me,  hear  a brief  of  it,,  as  it  was  not  many  years  since  publicly 
preached  at  Paul’s  cross,  “ by  a grave  minister  then,  and  now  a reverend 
bishop  of  this  land:  “ We  that  are  bred  up  in  learning,  and  destinated  by  our 
parents  to  this  end,  we  suffer  our  childhood  in  the  grammar-school,  which 
Austin  calls  magnam  tyrannidem,  et  grave  malum,  and  compares  it  to  the  tor- 
ments of  martyrdom;  when  we  come  to  the  university,  if  we  live  of  the  college 
allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines,  TravTii'V  IvSeTi;  (pl^ou, 

needy  of  all  things  but  hunger  and  fear,  or  if  we  be  maintained  but  partly 
by  our  parents’  cost,  do  expend  in  unnecessary  maintenance,  books  and  de- 
grees, before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  filve  hundred  pounds,  or  a thousand 
marks.  If  by  this  price  of  the  expense  of  time,  our  bodies  and  spirits,  our 
substance  and  patrimonies,  we  cannot  purchase  those  small  rewards,  which  are 
o\irs  by  law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a poor  parsonage,  or  a vicarage  of 
£30  per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the  patron  for  the  lease  of  a life  (a  spent 
and  out-worn  life)  either  in  annual  pension,  or  above  the  rate  of  a copyhold, 
and  that  with  the  hazard  and  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  tlie 
•torfeiture  of  all  our  spiritual  preferments,  in  esse  and  posse,  both  present  and  to 
.come.  What  father  after  awhile  will  be  so  improvident  to  bring  up  his  son 
to  Ills  great  charge,  to  this  necessary  beggary?  What  Christian  will  be  so 
]neligioui3,  to  bring  up  his  son  in  that  course  of  life,  which  by  all  probability 
and  necessity,  coget  ad  turpia,  enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony 


' Ciceron.  dial. 
Argenis,  lib  3. 
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and  perjury,”  when  as  the  poet  said,  Invitatusad  lime  aliquis  de  jforite  neyalnt: 

“ a beggar’s  brat  taken  from  the  bridge  where  he  sits  a begging,  if  he  knew 
the  inconvenience,  had  cause  to  refuse  it.”  This  being  thus,  have  not  we 
fished  fair  all  this  while,  that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  fruits  of 
our  labours,  “ hoe  est  cur  'palles,  cur  quis  non  prandeat  hoc  est  ? do  we  macerate 
ourselves  for  this  1 Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  early  all  the  year  long  ? leap- 
ing (as  he  saith)  out  of  our  beds,  when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had 
heard  a thunderclap,”  If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward  and  honour  we  shall 
have,  ° /range  leves  calamos,  et  scinde  Thalia  libellos : let  us  give  over  our  book.s, 
and  betake  ourselves  to  some  other  course  of  life;  to  what  end  should  we 
study  ? P Quid  me  litterulas  stulti  docuere  parentes,  what  did  our  parents  mean 
to  make  us  scholai's,  to  be  as  far  to  seek  of  preferment  after  twenty  yeans’ 
study,  as  we  were  at  first:  why  do  we  take  such  pains?  Quid  tantuni 
insanis  juvat  impallescere  chariis?  If  there  be  no  more  hope  of  reward,  no 
better  encouragement,  I say  again,  Frange  leves  calamos,  et  scinde  Thalia 
libellos;  let’s  turn  soldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy  swords,  guns,  and  pikes, 
or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosopher’s  gowns,  as  Cleanthes  once 
did,  into  millers’  coats,  leave  all,  and  rather  betake  ourselves  to  any  other 
course  of  life,  than  to  continue  longer  in  this  misery,  t Preestat  dentiscalpia 
radere,  quam  literariis  monumentis  magnatum  favorem  emendicare. 

Yea,  but  methinks  I hear  some  man  except  at  these  words,  that  though 
this  be  true  which  I have  said  of  the  estate  of  scholars,  and  especially  of 
divines,  that  it  is  miserable  and  distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  chiu'ch  suffers 
shipwreck  of  her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain;  there  is 
a fault,  but  whence  proceeds  it?  If  the  cause  were  justly  examined,  it  would 
be  retorted  upon  ourselves,  if  we  were  cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  wo 
-should  be  found  guilty,  and  not  able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a fault  among 
us,  I confess,  and  were  there  not  a buyer,  there  would  not  be  a seller : but  to 
him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  manifestly  appear,  that 
the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from  these  griping  patrons.  In  accusing 
them,  I do  not  altogether  excuse  us ; both  are  faulty,  they  and  we : yet  in  my 
judgment,  theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent  causes,  and  much  to  be 
condemned.  For  my  jjart,  if  it  be  not  with  one  as  I would,  or  as  it  should,  I do 
ascribe  the  cause,  as  ‘‘Cardan  did  in  the  like  case ; meo  infortunio  potius  quam 
illorum  sceleri,  to  J mine  own  infelicity  rather  than  their  naughtiness ; although  . ' 
I have  been  baffled  in  my  time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as  just  cause  to  com- 
plain as  another : or  rather  indeed  to  mine  own  negligence ; for  I was  ever 
like  that  Alexander  in  § Plutarch,  Crassus  his  tutor  in  philosophy,  who,  though 
he  lived  many  years  familiarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from, 
(which  many  wondered  at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him ; he  never  asked,  the 
other  never  gave  him  any  thing;  when  he  travelled  with  Crassus  he  borrowed  v 
a hat  of  him,  at  his  return  restored  it  again.  I have  had  some  such  noble  . 
friends’ acquaintance  and  scholars,  but  most  part  (common  courtesies  and  ordi-  y 
nary  respects  excepted),  they  and  I parted  as  we  met,  they  gave  me  as  much  as  - 

I requested,  and  that  was -And  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  Genial,  dier. 

1.  6.  c.  IG.  made  answer  to  Hieronimus  Massainus,  that  wondered,  quum  plures 
ignavos  et  ignohiles  ad  dignitates  et  sacerdotia  promotes  quotidie  videret,  when 
other  men  rose,  still  he  was  in  the  same  state,  eodem  tenore  etfortund  cui  mer-  f ' 
cedem  laborum  studiorumque  deberi  putaret,  whom  he  thought  to  deserve  as  V 
well  as  the  rest,  tie  made  answer,  that  he  was  content  with  his  present  estate,  v 

■ Pers.  Sat.  3.  * E lecto  exsilientes,  ad  subitum  tlntinnabuli  plausum  c/uasi  fulmine  territi.  1.  ° Jlart. 

p Mart.  t Sat.  Menip.  <>  Lib.  3.  do  cons.  J I liad  no  monc}',  I wanted  impudenco,  I could  not 
scramble,  temporise,  dissemble : non  prandcret  olus,  &c.  vis  dicum,  ad  palpandum  et  adulanduin  penitus 
iiisiilsus,  recudi  non  possum  jiun  senior  ut  .sim  talis,  et  ling!  noio,  utcunquo  male  codat  in  rem  me.mi  et 
Obscurus  Indc  dclitcscam.  § V'it.  Cras.si.  ncc  facile  judicare potest  utruiii  paupjrior  cum  prime 

C’rassura,  &c.  ‘ ” 
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was  not  ambitious,  and  al though  objurgahundus  suam  segnitiem  accusaret,  cum 
ohscurce  sortis  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et  pontificatus  evectos,  (he.,  he  cliid  him  for 
his  backwardness,  yet  he  was  still  the  same;  and  for  my  part  (though  I be  not 
worthy  perhaps  to  carry  Alexander’s  books)  yet  by  some  overweenfng  and  well- 
wishing  friends,  the  like  speeches  have  been  used  to  me ; but  I replied  still 
with  Alexander,  that  I had  enough,  and  more  perad venture  than  I deserved; 
and  with  Libanius  Sophista,  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  the 
emperor  were  oftered  unto  him)  to  be  talis  Sophista,  quam  talis  Magistratus.  I 
had  as  lief  be  still  Democritus  junior,  andi  privus  privatus,  si  mild  jam  dare- 

tur  optio,  quam  talis  fortasse  Doctor,  talis  Dominus. Sed  quorsum  hcec? 

For  the  rest  ’tis  on  both  sides  j acinus  detestandum,  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to 
detain  from  the  church,  that  which  God’s  and  men’s  laws  have  bestowed  on  it ; 
but  in  them  most,  and  that  from  the  covetousness  and  ignorance  of  such  as  are 
interested  in  this  business;  1 name  covetousness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root 
of  all  these  mischiefs,  which,  Achan-like,  compels  them  to  commit  sacrilege, 

; and  to  make  simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what  not)  to  their  own  ends,  ''that 
kindles  God’s  wrath,  brings  a plague,  vengeance,  and  a heavy  visitation  upon 
themselves  and  others.  Some  out  of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  to 
; be  enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it  per  fas  et  nefas,  hook  or  crook,  so 
; they  have  it.  And  others  when  they  have  with  riot  and  prodigality  embezzled 
I their  estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a prey  of  the  church,  robbing  it,  as 
(;  ’ J ulian  the  apostate  did,  spoil  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half  back 
(5  uis  a great  man  amongst  us  observes) : “and  that  maintenance  on  which  they 
ihould  live:”  by  means  whereof,  barbarism  is  increased,  and  a great  decay  of 
■ ' Christian  professors : for  who  will  apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  sou, 

! ov  friend,  when  after  great  pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon 
i to  live?  But  with  what  event  do  they  these  things? 

“ * Opesquo  totis  viribils  venamini, 

At  hide  messis  accidit  miseiTima.” 


They  toil  and  moil,  but  what  reap  they?  They  are  commonly  unfortunate 
families  that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  progeny,  and,  as  common  experience 
evinceth,  accursed  themselves  in  all  their  proceedings.  “ With  what  face  (ae 
“he  quotes  out  of  Aust.)  can  they  expect  a blessing  or  inheritance  from  Christ 
■.n  heaven,  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth?”  I would  all 
; >ur  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as  detain  tithes,  would  read  those  judicious 
oracts  of  Sir  Henry  Spelmaii,  and  Sir  James  Sempill,  knights;  those  late 
;laborate  and  learned  treatises  of  Dr.  Tilflye,  and  Mr.  Montague,  which  they 
•lave  written  of  that  subject.  But  though  they  should  read,  it  would  be  to. 
small  purpose,  dames  licet  et  mare  codo  confundas;  thunder,  lighten,  preach, 
lell  and  damnation,  tell  them  ’tis  a sin,  they  will  not  believe  it ; denounce  and 
terrify,  they  have  * cauterised  consciences,  they  do  not  attend,  as  the  enchanted 
ulder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base,  irreligious,  profane,  barbarous,. 
)agans,  atheists,  epicures,  (as  some  of  them  surely  are)  with  the  bawd  in- 
Plautus,  Euge,  optime,  they  ciy  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  miser,  ^simul 
w nummos  contemplor  in  ared:  say  what  you  will,  quocunque  modo  rem:  as 
i dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no  purpose  are  your  sayings:  Take  your  heaven, 
let  them  have  money.  A base,  profane,  epicurean,  hypocritical  rout : for  my 
part,  let  them  pretend  what  zeal  they  will,  counterfeit  religion,  blear  the  world’s 
3yus,  bombast  themselves,  and  stuff  out  their  greatness  with  church  spoils, 
shine  hke  so  many  peacocks;  so  cold  is  my  charity,  so  defective  in  this  behalf, 
la  s la  never  think  better  of  them,  than  that  they  are  rotten  at  core,  their 

r.  acquirunt,  ullls  mlserabilem  rulnam.  Serrarlus  in  Jostiani, 

* Euripides.’  usir  iicrirv  ‘ Cook,  in  his  lU'ports,  second  part,  lol.  ii. 

‘ pniw.  bpehnan,  do  non  teincrandis  EcclcsUs.  * 1 Tini.  4.  i /lluf; 
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bones  are  full  of  e])icureau  liypuo.i^y,  and  atheistical  marrow,  they  are  worse 
than  heathens.  For  as  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus  observes,  Ayttiq.  Horn.  lib.  7, 
^Primum  locum,  &c.  “Greeks  and  Barbarians  observe  all  religious  rites,  and 
dare  not  break  them  for  fear  of  offending  their  gods;  but  our  simoniacal  con- 
tractors, our  senseless  Achans,  our  stupified  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor 
devil,  they  have  evasions  for  it,  it  is  no  sin,  or  not  due^We  divino,  or  if  a sin, 
no  great  sin,  &c.  And  though  they  be  daily  punished  for  it,  and  they  do 
manifestly  perceive,  that  as  he  said,  frost  and  fraud  come  to  foul  ends;  yet  as 
" Chrysostom  follows  it.  Nulla  ex  pcend  sit  correctio,  et  quasi  adversis  malitia 
hominum  provocetur,  crescit  quotidie  quodpuniatur : they  are  rather  worse  than 
better, — iram  atque  animos  d crimine  summit,  and  the  more  they  are  corrected, 
the  more  they  offend : but  let  them  take  their  course,  ^ Rode,  caper,  vites,  go  on 
still  as  they  begin,  ’tis  no  sin,  let  them  rejoice  secure,  God’s  vengeance  will 
overtake  them  in  the  end,  and  these  ill-gotten  goods,  as  an  eagle’s  feathers, 
'will  consume  the  rest  of  their  substance;  it  is  ^ aurum  Tholosanum,  and  will 
produce  no  better  effects.  “®Let  them  lay  it  up  safe,  and  make  their  convey- 
ances never  so  close,  lock  and  shut  door,”  saith  Chrysostom,  “yet  fraud  and 
covetousness,  two  most  violent  thieves,  are  still  included,  and  a little  gain  evil 
gotten  will  subvert  the  rest  of  their  goods.”  The  eagle  in  -<®sop,  seeing  a 
piece  of  flesh,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her  claws,  and 
carried  it  to  her  nest ; but  there  was  a burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance, 
which  unawares  consumed  her  young  ones,  nest,  and  all  together.  Let  our 
simoniacal  church- choppiug  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  harpies,  look  for  no 
better  success. 

A second  cause  is  ignoranco,  and  from  thence  contempt,  successit  odium  in, 
literas  ah  ignorantid  vulgi;  which  ^Junius  well  perceived:  this  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  learning  proceeds  out  of  ^ignorance;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous,, 
idiots,  dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others.  Sint  Meccenates, 
non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones:  Let  there  be  bountiful  patrons,  and  there  will  be 
painful  scholars  in  all  sciences.  But  when  they  contemn  learning,  and  think 
themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can  write  and  read,  scramble  at  a piece 
of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that  emperor  had,  ^qui  nesdt  dissiiiiidare, 
nescit  vivere,  they  are  unfit  to  do  their  country  service,  to  perform  or  undertake 
any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  to  the  good  of  a commonwealth, 
except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  country  justice,  with  common  sense,  which  every 
yeoman  can  likewise  do.  And  so  they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they 
are  themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.  * Quis  e nostrd  juve^i- 
tute  legitime  instituitur  liten'is  ? Quis  oratores  aut  philosophos  tangit  ? quis  his- 
toriam  legit,  illam  rerum  agendarum  quasi  animam  ? prcecipitant  parentes  rota 
tua,  &c.  ’twas  Lipsius’  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrymen,  it  may  be  ours. 
Now  shall  these  men  judge  of  a scholar’s  worth,  that  have  no  worth,  that  know 
not  what  belongs  to  a student’s  labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a true 
scholar  and  a drone  % or  him  that  by  reason  of  a voluble  tongue,  a strong  voice, 
a pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivially  polyanthean  helps,  steals  and  gleans  a few 
notes  from  other  men’s  harvests,  and  so  makes  a fairer  show,  than  he  that  is 
truly  learned  indeed:  that  thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  “‘  or  to 
run  away  with  an  empty  cart;”  as  a grave  man  said:  and  thereupon  vilify  us, 
and  our  pains;  scorn  us,  and  all  learning.  ’‘Because  they  are  rich,  and  have 


* Prlmum  locum  apud  omnes  gentes  liaLct  patrltius  deorura  cultus,  ct  geniorum,  uani  hunc  diutissimb 
custodiunt,  tain  Grace!  quam  Barbari,  &c.  »Tom.  1.  de  steril.  trium  annorum  sub  Elia  sermone. 

ijOvid.  East.  ® JJe  male  quaesltis  vEk  gaudet  tertius  hacres.  Strabo,  lib.  4.  Gcog.  ® Nihil  facili^ 
opes  evertet,  quam  avaritia  et  fraude  parta.  Et  si  enim  seram  addas  tali  arcae,  et  exteriore  janua  ct  vccto 
cam  communias,  intus  tamen  fraudem  et  avaritiam,  &c.  In  6.  Corinth.  f Acad.  cap.  7.  «Ars 

ncminem  habet  inimicum  practer  igiwrantcm.  ■>  lie  that  cannot  dissemble  cannot  live.  Epist.  quest, 
lib.  4.  epist.  21.  Lipsius.  ‘Ur.  King,  in  his  last  lecture  on  Jonali,  sometime  riglit  reverend  lord  bishop 

(i)f  London.  ^ quibus  opes  et  otium,  hi  barbaiv  fasti*  Uteras  contemnunt. 
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other  means  to  live,  they  think  it  concerns  them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble 
themselves  with  it;  a fitter  task  for  younger  brothers,  or  poor  men’s  sons,  to 
be  pen  and  inkhorn  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit  beseeming  the  calling 
of  a gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  commonly  do,  neglect  therefore 
all  human  learning,  what  have  they  to  do  with  it?  Let  mariners  learn  astro- 
nomy ; merchants,  factors  study  arithmetic ; surveyors  get  them  geometry ; 
spectacle-makers  optics;  landleapers  geography;  town-clerks  rhetoric,  what 
should  he  do  with  a spade,  that  hath  no  ground  to  dig ; or  they  with  learning, 
that  hath  no  use  of  it  1 thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  mariners, 
apprentices,  and  the  basest  servants,  be  better  qualified  than  themselves.  In 
former  times,  kings,  princes,  and  emperors,  were  the  only  scholars,  excellent 
in  all  faculties. 

Julius  Csesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commentaries, 

“ * media  inter  pralia  semper, 

Stellarum  cmlique  plagis,  superisque  vacarit.” 

* Antonins,  Adrian,  Hero,  Seve.  Jul.  <kc.  “Michael  the  emperor,  and  Isacius, 
were  so  much  given  to  their  studies,  that  no  base  fellow  would  take  so  much 
pains:  Orion,  Perseus,  Alphonsus,  Ptolomeus,  famous  astronomers;  Sabor, 
Mithridates,  Lysimachus,  admired  physicians : Plato’s  kings  all : Evax,  that 
Arabian  prince,  a most  expert  jeweller,  and  an  exquisite  philosopher ; the  kings 
of  Egypt  were  priests  of  old,  chosen  and  from  thence, — Idem  rex  hominum, 
PJujehiqm  sacerdos:  but  those  heroical  times  are  past;  the  Muses  are  now 
banished  in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriola,  to  meaner  persons,  and  con- 
fined alone  almost  to  universities.  In  those  days,  scholars  were  highly  beloved, 
"honoured,  esteemed;  as  old  Ennius  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Virgil  by  Augustus  ; 
Horace  by  Mecsenas : princes’  companions ; dear  to  them,  as  Anacreon  to  Poly- 
crates ; Philoxenus  to  Dionysius,  and  highly  rewarded.  Alexander  sent  Xeno- 
crates  the  Philosopher  fifty  talents,  because  he  was  poor,,  visu  rerum,  aut  eru- 
ditione  prcestantes  viri,  mensis  olim  regum  adhihiti,  as  Philostratus  relates  of 
Adrian  and  Lampridius  of  Alexander  Severus:  famous  clerks  came  to  these 
princes’  courts,  vetut  in  Lycoeum,  2lb  to  a university,  and  were  admitted  to  their 
tables,  quasi  divum  epulis  accumhentes;  Archilaus,  that  Macedonian  king,  would 
not  willingly  sup  without  Euripides  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at 
supper  one  night  and  gave  him  a cup  of  gold  for  his  pains),  delectatus  poetcn 
mavi  sermone;  and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so ; because,  as  t Plato  in  his  Pro- 
tagoras well  saith,  a good  philosopher  as  much  excels  other  men,  as  a great 
dng  doth  the  commons  of  his  country;  and  again,  °quoniam  illis  nihil  deest^ 
t minimi  egere  solent,  et  disdplinas  quas  projitentur,  soli  d contemptu  vindicare 
wssunt,  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they  compel  ^ scholars  in  our  times 
o complain  of  poverty,  or  crouch  to  a rich  chuff  for  a meal’s  meat,  but  could 
Indicate  themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  professed.  Now  they  would 
•lid  cannot : for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiom,  that  to  keep  them 
•oor,  will  make  them  study;  they  must  be  dieted,  as  horses  to  a race,  not 
•ampered,  ’^Alendos  volant,  non  saginandos,  ne  melioris  mentis  jiammula  extin- 
vMtur;  a fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a fat  dog  cannot  hunt,  and  so  by  this  depresr 
:ion  of  theirs,  ‘‘some  want  means,  others  will,  all  want  ® encouragement,  as 
•eing  forsaken  almost;  and  generally* contemned.  ’Tis  an  old  saying,  Sint 
uecccruUes,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones,  and  ’tis  a true  saying  still.  Yet 
•ftentimes,.!  may  not  deny  it,  the  main  fault  is  in  oui’selves.  Oiir  academics 


Drdcbaiit.  " Gramma’tic?i  nfim  r V ^ Nicet.  1.  Anal.  Funiis  lucubrntionuia 

aderii  dignitatis  inslcrda  decril^rnnf  professoribus,  qui  specimen  cniditionis  dedissent, 

'ien.  ^ + J’robns  vir  Pininb  i ^ Imperatores,  quibus  ornubant  heroos.  Erasm.  ep.  Jo.  Fabio  epi^ 
ileinsliis  pLfat.  FoemaUim.  inelitus  inter  plcbelbs. 

ncrgunt,&c.  • Media  ouod  t Seneca.  rjlaud  facilii 

mam  deduccio  feiro : rara  tameu  mcrees  °'juv  ?ai'^ 
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[Part.  1.  See.  2, 


too  frequently  offend  in  neglecting  patrons,  as  * Erasmus  well  taxoth,  or  making 
ill  choice  of  them ; negligimus  oblatos  aut  amplectimu/r  poA'um  aptos^  or  if  we 
get  a good  one,  non  studemus  muluis  ofievis  favorem  ejus  alere,  we  do  not  jdy 
and  follow  him  as  we  should.  Idem  mihi  occult  Adolescenti  (saith  Erasmus) 
acknowledging  his  fault,  et  gravissvme  p>eccavi,  and  so  may  tl  say  myself,  I 
have  offended  in  this,  and  so  peradventure  have  many  others.  We  did  not 
spondere  magnatvm  favoribus,  qui  cceperunt  nos  ainplecti,  apply  ourselves  with 
that  readiness  we  should : idleness,  love  of  liberty,  immodicus  amor  libertaiis 
effecit  ut  diu  cum  perfidis  amicis,  as  he  confesseth,  et  pertinaci  paupertate  col- 
luctarer^  hashfulness,  melancholy,  timorousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too 
backward  and  remiss.  So  some  offend  in  one  extreme,  but  too  many  on  the 
other,  we  are  most  part  too  forward,  too  solicitous,  too  ambitious,  too  impudent; 
we  commonly  complain  deesse  Moecenates,  of  want  of  encouragement,  want  of 
means,  when  as  the  true  defect  is  in  our  own  want  of  worth,  our  insufficiency : 
did  Maecenas  take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil  till  they  had  shown  themselves 
first?  or  had  Bavius  and  Mevius  any  patrons?  Egregium  specimen  dent,  saith 
Erasmus,  let  them  approve  themselves  worthy  first,  sufficiently  qualified  for 
learning  and  manners,  before  they  presume  or  impudently  intrude  and  put 
themselves  on  great  men  as  too  many  do,  with  such  base  flattery,  parasitical 
colloguing,  such  hyperbolical  elogies  they  do  usually  insinuate,  that  it  is  a shame 
to  hear  and  see.  Immodicce  laudes  conciliant  invidiam,  potius  quam  laudem, 
and  vain  commendations  derogate  from  truth,  and  we  think  in  conclusion,  non 
melius  de  laudato,  pejus  de  laudante,  ill  of  both,  the  commender  and  commended. 
So  we  offend,  but  the  main  fault  is  in  their  harshness,  defect  of  patrons.  How 
beloved  of  old,  and  how  much  respected  was  Plato  to  Dionysius?  How  dear  to 
Alexander  was  Aristotle,  Demeratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Croesus,  Anexarcus 
and  Trebatius  to  Augustus,  Cassius  to  Yespatian,  Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca 
to  Nero,  Simonides  to  Hiero?  how  honoured? 

*“Sed  hsec  pritls  fuere,  nunc  recondita 
Senent  ejuiete,” 

those  days  are  gone ; Et  spes,  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Ccesare  tantum : J as  he 
said  of  old,  we  may  truly  say  now,  he  is  our  amulet,  our  '*sun,  our  sole  comfort 
and  refuge,  our  Ptolemy,  our  common  Maecenas,  Jacobus  munificus.  Jacobus 
pacijicus,  mysta  Musarum,  Rex  Platonicus:  Grande  decus,  columenque  nos- 
trum: a famous  scholar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron,  pillar,  and  sustain er  of 
learning : but  his  worth  in  this  kind  is  so  well  known,  that  as  Paterculus  of 
Cato,  Jam  ipsum  laudare  nefas  sit:  and  which  § Pliny  to  Trajan,  S&ria  te 
carmina,honorq'ij(£  ceternus  annalium,  non  hoec  brevis  et  pudenda  po'cedicatio  colet. 
But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set,  and  yet  no  night  follows,  Sol  occubuit, 
nox  nulla  sequuta  est.  We  have  such  another  in  his  room,  \\aureus  alter. 
Avuls2ts,  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo,  and  long  may  he  reign  and  flourish 
amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  malicious,  and  lie  against  my  genius,  I may  not  deny,  but 
that  we  have  a sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here  and  there  one,  excellently  well 
learned,  like  those  Euggeri  in  Germany;  Dubartus,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael,  in 
France;  Picus  Mirandula,  Schottus,  Barotius,  in  Italy;  Apparent  rarinanies 
in  gurgite  vasto.  But  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude,  the  major 
part  (and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  indifl’erent)  are  wholly  bent  for  hawks 
and  hounds,  and  carried  away  many  times  with  intemjDcrate  lust,  gaming  and 
drinking.  If  they  read  a book  at  any  time  {si  quod  est  interim  otii  d venatu, 
poculis,  aled,  scortis)  ’tis  an  English  Chronicle,  St.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis 


* Chil.  4.  Cent.  I.  adag.  I.  '|'  Had  I done  os  others  did,  put  myself  forward,  I might  have  haply 

l)ccn  as  great  a man  as  many  of  my  equals.  ‘ Catullus,  Juven.  4^  All  our  hopes  and  inducements  n* 
etudy  arc  centred  in  Caaar  alone.  “ Nemo  est  quern  nou  riiocbus  liic  nostcr,  solo  iiituitu  lubeutioreia 

veddat.  §rancgyr.  flVirgiL 
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de  Gaul,  <fec.,  a play  book,  or  some  pamphlet  of  news,  and  that  at  such  seasons 
only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time,  * their  sole  discourse 
is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news?  If  some  one  have  been  a traveller  in 
Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperor’s  court,  wintered  in  Orleans,  and  can  court 
his  mistress  in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion, 
sing  some  choice  outlandish  tunes,  discourse  of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces, 
and  cities,  he  is  complete  and  to  be  admired : ^ otherwise  he  and  they  are 
much  at  one ; no  difference  between  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worshipful 
titles : wink  and  choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and 
him  that  holds  the  trencher  behind  him : yet  these  men  must  be  our  patrons, 
our  governors  too  sometimes,  statesmen,  magistrates,  noble,  great,  and  wise . 
by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  Vos,  6 PatHtius  sanguis,  you  that  are  worthy 
senators,  gentlemen,  I honour  your  names  and  persons,  and  with  all  submis- 
siveness, prostrate  myself  to  your  censure  and  service.  There  are  amongst 
you,  I do  ingenuously  confess,  many  well-deserving  patrons,  and  true  patriots, 
of  my  knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which  I never  saw,  no  doubt,  or 
heard  of  pillars  of  our  commonwealth,  “whose  worth,  bounty,  learning,  for- 
wardness, true  zeal  in  religion,  and  good  esteem  of  all  scholars,  ought  to  be 
consecrated  to  all  posterity;  but  of  your  rank,  there  are  a debauched,  cor- 
rupt, covetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks,  merum  pecus 
(tester  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  appellatione),  barbarous 
Thracians,  et  quis  ille  thrax  qui  hoc  neget  ? a sordid,  profane,  pernicious  com- 
pany, irreligious,  impudent  and  stupid,  I know  not  what  epithets  to  give  them, 
enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the  ruin  of  a common- 
wealth ; patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put  in  trust  freely  to 
dispose  of  such  livings  to  the  church’s  good ; but  (hard  task-masters  they 
prove)  they  take  away  their  straw,  and  compel  them  to  make  their  number  of 
brick;  they  commonly  respect  their  own  ends,  commodity  is  the  steer  of  all 
their  actions,  and  him  they  present  in  conclusion,  as  a man  of  greatest  gifts, 
that  will  give  most;  no  penny,  ‘ no  pater-nostei’,  as  the  saying  is.  JVisi  preces 
auro  fulcias,  amplius  irritas  : ut  Cerberus  offa,  their  attendants  and  officers 
must  be  bribed,  feed,  and  made,  as  Cerberus  is  with  a sop  by  him  that  goes 
to  hell.  It  was  an  old  saying.  Omnia  Romce  venalia  (all  things  are  venal  at 
Eome),  ’tis  a rag  of  Popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out,  there  is  no  hope, 
no  good  to  be  done  without  money.  A clerk  may  offer  himself,  approve  his 
'’worth,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  zeal,  they  will  commend  him  for  it;  but 
* probitas  laudatur  et  alget.  If  he  be  a man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will 
flock  afar  off  to  hear  him,  as  they  did  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche : multi  mortales 
zoTiJiuebant  ad  videndu/in  sceculi  decus,  speculu/m  gloriosum,  laudatur  ab  omni  - 
ums, spectatur  ab  omnibus,  nec  quisquam  non  rex,  non  regius,  cupidus  ejus  nup~ 
\ia/rum  petitor  accedit;  mirantu/r  quidem  divinoAn  formam  omnes,  sed  ut  si- 
•nula<yrum  fahrk  polit/um  mira/ntur;  many  mortal  men  came  to  see  fair  Psyche 
■he  glory  of  her  age,  they  did  admire  her,  commend,  desire  her  for  her  divine 
jeauty,  and  gaze  upon  her;  but  as  on  a picture;  none  would  marry  her,  quod 
ndotata,  fair  Psyche  had  no  money.  “{So  they  do  by  learning; 

**  Your  rich  men  have  now  Icarn’d  of  latter  days 
T’  admire,  commend,  and  come  together 
To  hear  and  see  a worthy  scholar  speak, 

As  children  do  a peacock’s  feather.” 


--  ddidlclt  jam  dives  avarus 


Tantum  admirari,  tantum  laudare  disertos, 
Ut  pueri  Junonis  avem ’* 


y Quis  enim  gencrosum  dixerit 
»1  have  often  met  witli 


* Itarus  rata  forme  sensus  communis  in  ilia  Fortuna.  Juv.  Sat.  8.  j 

1’^claro  nomine  tantum,  Insignia.  Juv.  Sat.  8. 
i)sut,  and  conferred  with  divers  wortliv  iron f loin l■.n  in  tim  ommtrv  nn  wi. st- 
ir divers  kinds 
linen  attiileria, 

Igitosque  8U08. 

o l nliinihoo  onnim  o/^rri..  ’■ ' ^ “ iinw  iieui  eirpneus  SIS,  saxa  8011,')  rcstuuiiiis  cmoiiien.-i, 

^ oinoUiaa,  &c.  Salisburiensis  Poiicrat.  lib.  5.  c.  10. 
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lie  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  ® a proper  man,  an  1 ’tis 
pity  lie  hath  no  preferment,  all  good  wishes,  but  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is, 
he  will  not  prefer  him,  though  it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  Ls  indotatus,  he 
hath  no  money.  Or  if  ho  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well 
(|ualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he  shall  serve  seven  years, 
as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before  he  shall  have  it.  ^If  he  will  enter  at  first,  ho 
must  yet  in  at  that  Simoniacal  gate,  come  off  soundly,  and  put  in  good  security 
to  perform  all  covenants,  else  he  will  not  deal  with,  or  admit  him.  But  if 
some  poor  scholar,  some  parson  chaff,  will  offer  himself;  some  trencher  chap- 
lain, that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds,  or  accept  of  what  he  will  give,  ha 
is  welcome;  be  conformable,  preach  as  he  will  have  him,  he  likes  him  before 
a million  of  others;  for  the  best  is  always  best  cheap:  and  then  as  Hierom 
said  to  Cromatius,  patella  dignv/ni  operculum,  such  a patron,  such  a clerk;  the 
cure  is  well  supplied,  and  all  parties  pleased.  So  that  is  still  verified  in  our 
age,  which  ^Chrysostom  complained  of  in  his  time,  Qui  opulentiores  sunt,  in  or- 
dinem  parasitorum  cogunt  eos,  et  ipsos  tanquam  canes  ad  mensas  suas  enutriunt, 
eoi'umqive  impudentes  Ventres  iniquarum  coenarum  reliquiis  differtiunt,  iisdem, 
p)ro  arhitrio  abutentes : Rich  men  keep  these  lecturers,  and  fawning  parasites, 
like  so  many  dogs  at  their  tables,  and  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  the  offals 
of  their  meat,  they  abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them  say  what  they 
propose.  “ **  As  children  do  by  a bird  or  a butterfly  in  a striug,  pull  in  and 
let  him  out  as  they  list,  do  they  by  their  trencher  chaplains,  prescribe,  com- 
mand their  wits,  let  in  and  out  as  to  them  it  seems  best.”  If  the  patron  be 
precise,  so  must  his  chaplain  be ; if  he  be  papistical,  his  clerk  must  be  so  too, 
or  else  be  turned  out.  These  are  those  clerks  which  serve  the  turn,  whom 
they  commonly  entertain,  and  present  to  church  livings,  whilst  in  the  meantime 
we  that  are  University  men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a pasture,  tarry 
out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a flower  ungathered  in  a garden,  and  are  never 
used ; or  as  so  many  candles,  illuminate  ourselves  alone,  obscuring  one  an- 
other’s light,  and  are  not  discerned  here  at  all,  the  least  of  which,  translated 
to  a dark  room,  or  to  some  country  benefice,  where  it  might  shine  apart,  would 
give  a fair  light,  and  be  seen  over  all.  Whilst  we  lie  waiting  here  as  those 
sick  men  did  at  the  Pool  of  * Bethesda,  till  the  Angel  stirred  the  water,  ex- 
pecting a good  hour,  they  step  between,  and  begude  us  of  our  preferment. 

I have  not  yet  said,  if  after  long  expectation,  much  expense,  travel,  earnest 
suit  of  ourselves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a small  benefice  at  last;  our  misery 
begins  afresh,  we  are  suddenly  encountered  with  the  flesh,  world,  and  devil, 
with  a new  onset ; we  change  a quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles,  we  come  to 
a ruinous  house,  which  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be  necessarily  to  our  great 
damage  repaired;  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for  dilapidations,  or  else  sued  our- 
selves, and  scarce  yet  settled,  v/e  are  called  upon  for  our  predecessor’s  arrear- 
ages ; first-fruits,  tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevolence,  pro- 
curations, &c.,  and  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  we  light  upon  a cracked  title, 
as  it  befel  Clenard,  of  Brabant,  for  his  rectory  and  charge  of  his  Begince;  lie 
Avas  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  coepimusque  (tsaith  he)  stremU 
lUigare,  et  implacabili  hello  coiifligere:  at  length,  after  ten  years’  suit,  as  long 
as  Troy’s  siege,  when  he  had  tired  himself,  and  spent  his  money,  he  was  fain 
to  leave  all  for  quietness’  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his  adversary.  Or  else  we  are 
insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domineering  officers,  fleeced  by  those  greedy 
harpies  to  get  more  fees;  we  stand  in  fear  of  some  precedent  lapse;  we  fall  | 

^ ’ 

« Euge  bene,  no  need,  Dousa  epod.  lib.  2. — dos  ipsa  scientia  slbiquc  congraviuni  est.  f Quatnor  ad  porfas 
Ecclcslas  itus  ad  oinncs;  sanguinis  aut  Simonis,  pr.vaulis  atque  l>ei.  llolcot.  «Lib.  contra  Gentiit“ido 
Ilabila  martyre.  h Prtescribunt,  imperant,  in  ordincm  cogunt,  ingcniuni  nostinim  prout  ipsis  videbitar, 

iistringunt  et  relaxant  ut  papilionem  pueri  aut  bruehuin  fllo  demittunt,  aut  attrabunt,  nos  h libidine  sU;' 
pendore  a;quum  censentes.  lleinsius.  *.roh.  5.  fEpist.  lil).  2.  Jam  sulFectus  in  locum  demortui,  I 
protluus  c.xortU3  est  adversarius,  Ac.,  post  multos  laborcs,  stimptns,  utn-  . I 
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amongst  refractory,  seditious  sectaries,  peevish  puritans,  pervei’se  papists,  a 
lascivious  rout  of  atheistical  Epicures,  that  will  not  be  reformed,  or  some  liti- 
gious people  (those  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus  must  be  fought  with)  that  will  not 
pay  their  dues  without  much  repining,  or  compelled  by  long  suit  j Laid  dericis 
(yppido  infesti,  an  old  axiom,  all  they  think  well  gotten  that  is  had  from  the 
church,  and  by  such  uncivil,  harsh  dealings,  they  make  their  poor  minister 
weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his  life ; and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make 
the  best  of  it,  as  often  it  falls  out,  from  a polite  and  terse  academic,  he  must 
turn  rustic,  rude,  melancliolise  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or  else,  as  many  do, 
become  maltstei’s,  graziers,  chapmen,  &c.  (now  banished  from  the  academy,  all 
commerce  of  the  muses,  and  confined  to  a country  village,  as  Ovid  was  from 
Horae  to  Pontus),  and  daily  converse  with  a company  of  idiots  and  c1ow.d,s. 

Nos  interim  quod  attinet  {nec  enim  immunes  ah  hac  noxd  sumus)  idem 
rent  us  manet,  idem  nobis,  etsi  non  multo  gravius,  crimen  objici  potest:  nostra 
enim  culpa  sit,  nostra  incurid,  nostra  avaritid,  qilod  tarn  frequentes,  fuedccque 
Jiant  in  Ecclesid  nundinationes,  templum  est  vsenale,  deusque)  tot  sordes  inve~ 
hantur,  tanta  grassetur  impietas,  tanta  ncquitia,  tarn  insanus  miseriarani 
Euripus,  et  turbarum  cestuarium,  nostro  inquam,  omnium  {Academicorum  im- 
primis) vitio  sit.  Quod  tot  Resp.  mails  a^ficiatur,  a nobis  seminarium;  ullrd 
malum  hoc  accersimus,  et  qudvis  contumelid,  qudvis  interim  miserid  digni,  qui 
pro  virili  non  occurrimus.  Quid  enim  fieri  posse  speramus,  quum  tot  indies 

sine  deleclu pauperes  alumni,  terree  filit,  et  cujuscunque  ordines  homunciones  ad 
gradus  certatim  admittanturl  qui  si  definitionem,  distinctionemque  unam  aut 
alteram  memoriter  edidicerint,et pro  more  tot  annos  in  dialecticd  posuerint,non 
refert  quo  profectu,  quales  demum  sint,  idiotce,  nugatores,  otiatores,  aleatores, 
compotores,  indigni,  libidinis  voluptatumque  administri,  “Sponsi  Penelopes,  ne- 
bidones,Alcinoique^'‘  modo  tot  annos  in  academid  insumpserint,  et  sepro  togatis 
venditdrint;  lucri  causa,  et  amicorum  intercessu  preesentantur : addo  etiam 
et  magnificis  nonnunquam  elogiis  morum  et  scientice:  et  jam  valedicturi 
testimonialibus  Tiisce  litieris,  amplissime  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiam  hono- 
rantur,  ah  Us,  qui  fidei  suae  ct  existimationis  Jacturam  proculdubio  fiaciunt. 
Doctores  enim  et  professores  {quod  ait  ‘ ille)  id  unum  curant,  ut  ex  professio- ' 
iiibus  frequentibus,  et  tumultuariis  potius  quam  legitimis,  commoda  sua  pro- 
moveant,et ex dispendio publico  suumfaciantiucrementum.  Idsoluminvotisha- 
hent  annul  plerumque  magistratus,  ut  ah  incipientium  numero  ^ pecunias  emun- 
gant,nec  multum  interest  qui  sint,  literatores  an  literati,  modd  pingues,  nitidi,  ad 
aspectum  speciosi,  et  quod  verbo  dicam,  pecuniosi  sint.  * Philosophastri  licen- 
tiantur  in  artibus,  arlem  qui  non  hahent,*  Eosque  sapientes  esse  jubent,  qui 
nulla  praediti  sunt  sapientia,  et  nihil  ad  gradum  prseterquam  velle  adferiint. 
Thcologastri  {solvant  modd)  satis  supei  que  docti,  per  omnes  honorum  gradus 
evehuntur  et  ascendant.  Atque  hinc fit  quod  tarn  riles  scurree,  tot passimidiotce, 
llterarum  crepusculo  positi,  larvae  pastor um,  circumforanei,vagi,  barbi,  fungi, 
crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus,  insacrosanctos  theologice  aditus,  illotispedihus  irrum- 
panfiprcBter  invereciindam  frontem  adferentes  nihil,  vulgares  quasdam  quis- 
quiUas,  et  sckolarium  queedam  nugamenia,  indigna  quae  vel  recipiantur  in 
trivvis.  Hoc  illud  indignum  genus  hominum  et  famelicum,  indigum,  vagum, 
ventris  mancipium,  ad  stivam  potius  relegandum,  ad  haras  aptius  quam  ad 
arcs,  quod  divmas  liasce  literas  turpiter  prostituit;  hi  sunt  qui pulpita  com- 
plent,  in  ades  nobilium  irrepunt,  et  quum  reliquis  vitae  destituantur  suhsidiis, 
o corporis  et  animi  egestatem,  aliarum  in  repub.  partium  minime  capaces 
sin ,,  a sacram  hanc  anchoramconfugiunt,sacerdotium  quovismodd  captantes, 
non  ex  smceritate,  quod  “ Paulus  ait,  sed  ca\iponantes  verbum  Dei.  Ne  quis 
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inferimviris  bonis detractimi  quid putet,quos  hahelecclesiaAnglicanaquamplu- 
rimos,  cgregie  doctos,  ilhistres^  intactm  famce  homines^  et  plurcs  forsan  quam 
qucEvis  Europa: provincia;  ne  quis  a fiorentissimis  Academiis,  quce  viros  undi- 
qndque  docdssimos,  omni  virtutum  genere  suspiciendos,  ahunde producunt.  Et 
onulto plures  utTaque  habitura^multo  splendidiov  futuva^si non  hccsovdes  splen- 
didiim  lumen  ejus  obfuscarent,  obstaret  corruptio,  et  cauponantes  qucedam  liar- 
Pl/(E,  proletariique  honum  hoc  nobis  non  inviderent.  Nemo  enim  tam  cceca 
mente,  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  videat:  nemo  tam  stolido  ingenio,  qui  non  intelligal; 
tam  pertinaci  judicio,  qui  non  agnoscai,  ah  his  idiotis  circum  foraneis,  sacram 
pollui  Theologiam,  ac  ccdestes  Musas  quad  prophanum  quiddam  prostitui. 
Viles  animse  et  effrontes  {sic  enim  Lutlierus  “ alicuhi  vocat)  lucelli  causa,  ut 
rauscse  ad  mulctra,ad  nobilium  et  heroum  mensas  advolant,  in  spem  sacerdotii, 
cujuslihet  honoris,  officii,  in  quamvis  aulam,  urhem  se  ingerunt,  ad  quodvis  se 

ministerium  componunt. “ Ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum Ducitur" 

Hor.  Lib.  II.  Sat.  7.  ° ofikm  sequentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  prsed® 

spem  quid  vis  effutiunt : obsecundantes  Parasiti  Erasmus  ait)  quid  vis  docent, 
dicun t,  scribunt,  suadent,et  contra  conscientiam  probant,non  ut  salutaremred- 
dant  gregem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi  parent  fortunam.  ^ Opiniones  quasvis  et 
<lecreta contra  verbum  Deiastraunt,ne  non  ofFendantpatronum,  sed  ut  retineant 
favorem2)rocerum,etpopuli  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes  accumulent.  Eo  etenim 
plerunque  animo  ad  Theologiam  accedunt,  non  ut  rem  divinarn,  sed  ut  suam 
faciant;  nonadEcclesicebo7iumpj'omovendum,sed  expilandum;  qucBrentes,quod 
Paulus  ait,  non  quae  J esu  Cbristi,  sed  quae  sua,  non  domini  thesaurum,  sed  ut 
sibi,  suisque  thesaurizent.  Nec  tantum  Us,  qui  vilioris  forluncB,  et  abjectcc 
sortis  sunt,  hoc  in  usu  est:  sed  et  medios,  summos,  elatos,  ne  dicam  Epi- 
scopos,  hoc  7nalum  invasit.  Dicite,  pontifices,  in  sacris  quid  facit  aurumf' 
“ summos  saepe  viros  transversos  agit  avaritia,  et  qui  reliquis  morum  probifate 
prcelueerent ; hi facem  prceferunt  ad  Simoniam,  et  in  corrupfionis  hunc  scopu- 
lum  impinge7ites,  non  tondent  pecus,  sed  deglubunt,  ei  quocmique  se  C07feru7it, 
cxpilant,  exhauriunt,  abradunt,  magnum famce  sues,  si  7ion  animee  natifragium 
facie7ites;  ut  non  ah  infimis  ad  summos,  sed  a summis  ad  injimos  77ialum  pro- 
ma7idsse  videatur,  et  illud  verum  sit  qiwd  ille  olim  lusit,  emerat  ille  prius,  ven- 
dere  jure  potest.  Simoniacus  enim  {quod  cum  Leone  dicam)  gratiam  non 
accepit,  si  non  accipit,  non  habet,  et  si  non  habet,  nec  gratus  potest  esse ; 
tantum  enim  ahsunt  istorum  non7iulli,  qui  ad  clavimn  sedent,  apromovendo  reli- 
quos,  tit  penitus  impediant,  probe  sibi  conscii,  quibus  artibus  illic  pervenerint. 

Nam  qui  ob  literas  emersisse  illos  credat,  desipit ; qui  vero  ingenii,  eruditio- 
nis,  experientiae,  probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Mu^rum  id  esse  pretium  putat  {quod 
olim  reverd  fuit,  hodie  pi'omittitur)  pianissimo  insanit.  Utcunque  vel  U7idecu7i- 
que  malum  hoc  originon  ducat,  non  ultra  queeram,  ex  his primordiis  cospit  vili- 
orum  colluvies,  omnis  calamitas,  omne  7niseriarum  agmen  in  Ecclesiam  mve- 
liilur.  Hmc  tam  frequens  simo7iia,  hinc  or  tee  quereloe,  fraudes,  impostures,  ah 
hoc  fonte  se  derivdrunt  omnes  nequitiee.  Ne  quid  obiter  dicam  de  ambitione, 
adulations plusquam  aulicd,7ie  tristi  domiccenio  laborent,  de  luxu,  de fosdo  7i07i- 
nunquam  vitee  exemplo,  quo  nonnullos  offendunt,  de  compotatione  Sybaritied, 
&c.  hinc  ille  squalor  academicus,  tristes  hac  tempestate  Camenae,  quum  quivis 
homunculus,  artium  ignarus,his  artibus  assurgat,  hunc  m modum promoveatvr 
et  ditescat,  ambitiosis  appellatio7iibus  insignis,  et  multis  dignitatibus  augusius 
vulgi  oculos  perstringat,  benh  se  habeat,  et  grandia  gradiens  majestatem  quan- 
dam  ac  ampUtudinem pree  se  ferens,  7niramque  solicitudmem,  barbd  reverendus, 
togdi  nitidus,  purpurd  coruscus,  supellectilis  splendore,  et  famulorum  numero 
maximh  conspicuus.  Quales  statuae  {quod  ait  * ille)  quce  sacris  in  cedibus 
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Sltidy,  a Cause. 


€olumnis  imponmitiir,  velut  oneri  cedentes  videntur,  ac  si  insudarent,  quum 
reverasensu  siiit  carentes,  et  nihil  saxeam  adjiivent  firmitatem : allantes  videri 
volunt,  quum  sintstatuce  lapidece,  umbratiles  reverd  homunciones,  fungi,  for san 
et  hardi,  nihil  d saxo  differentes.  Quum  interim  docti  viri,  et  vitm  sanctioris 
orriamentis  prcediti,  qui  cBStum  diei  sustinent,  his  iniqud  sorts  serviant,  minimo 
forsan  salario  contend,  imris  nominibus  nuncupati,  humiles,  obscuri,  multoque 
digniores  licet,  egentes,  inhonorati  vitam  privam  privatam  agant,  tenuique 
sepulti  sacerdotio,  vel  in  collegiis  sicis  in  ceternum  incarcerati,  inglorie  delites- 
cant.  Sed  nolo  diutius  hanc  movenre  sentinam,  hinc  illce  lachrymcB,  lugubris 
musarum  habitus,  *hinc  ipsa  religio  {quod  cum  Secellio  dicarri)  in  ludibrinm  et 
contemptum  adducitur,  abjectum  sacerdotium  {atque  hcec  ubi  fiunt,  ausim 
dicere,  etpud  dum  '^putidi  dicterium  de  clero  usurpare)  putidum  vulgus,  inops, 
rude,  sordidum,  melancholicum,  miserum,  despicabile,  contemnendum* 


* As  for  ourselves  (for  neither  are  we  free  from  this  fault)  the  same  guilt,  the  same  crime,  may  be  objected 
against  us : for  it  is  through  our  fault,  negligence,  and  avarice,  that  so  many  and  such  shameful  corrup- 
tions occur  in  the  chui-ch  (both  the  temple  and  the  Deity  ai-e  offered  for  sale),  that  such  sordidness  is 
introduced,  such  impiety  committed,  such  wickedness,  such  a mad  gulf  of  wi-etchediiess  and  irregularity— 
these  I say  arise  from  all  our  faults,  hut  more  particularly  from  ours  of  the  University.  We  are  the  nursery 
ill  which  those  ills  are  bred  with  which  the  state  is  afidicted ; we  voluntarily  introduce  them,  and  are  deserving 
ot  every  opprobrium  and  suffering,  since  we  do  not  afterwards  encounter  them  according  to  our  strength. 
For  what  better  can  we  expect  when  so  many  poor,  beggariy  fellows,  men  of  every  order,  are  readily  and 
without  election,  admitted  to  degrees?  Who,  if  they  can  only  commit  to  memory  a few  definitions  and 
divisions,  and  pass  the  customary  period  in  the  study  of  logics,  no  matter  with  what  effect,  whatever  sort 
they  prove  to  be,  idiots,  triflers,  idlers,  gamblers,  sots,  sensualists. 


only  let  them  have  passed  the  stipulated  period  in  the  University,  and  professed  themselves  collegians : either 
for  the  sake  of  profit,  or  through  the  influence  of  their  friends,  they  obtain  a presentation ; na)'^,  sometimes 
even  accompanied  by  brilliant  eulogies  upon  their  morals  and  acquirements;  and  when  they  are  about  to 
take  leave,  they  are  honoured  with  the  most  flattering  literary  testimonials  in  their  favour,  by  those  who 
undoubtedly  sustain  a loss  of  reputation  in  granting  them.  For  doctors  and  professors  (as  an  author  says) 
are  anxious  about  one  thing  only,  viz.,  that  out  of  their  various  callings  they  may  promote  their  own 
advantage,  and  convert  the  public  loss  into  their  private  gains.  For  our  annual  officers  wish  this  only,  that 
tliose  who  commence,  whether  they  are  taught  or  untaught  is  of  no  moment,  shall  be  sleek,  fat,  pigeon.s, 
worth  the  plucking.  The  Philosophastic  are  admitted  to  a degree  in  Arts,  because  they  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  And  they  are  desired  to  be  wise  men,  because  they  are  endowed  with  no  wisdom,  and 
bring  no  qualification  for  a degree,  except  the  wish  to  have  it.  The  Theologastic  (only  let  them  pay)  thrice 
learned,  are  promoted  to  every  academic  honour.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  viie  buffoons,  so  many  idiots 
everywhere,  placed  in  the  twilight  of  letters,  the  mere  ghosts  of  sholars,  wanderers  in  the  market  place, 
vagrants,  barbels,  mushrooms,  dolts,  asses,  a growling  herd,  with  unwashed  feet,  break  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  theology,  bringing  nothing  along  with  them  but  an  impudent  front,  some  vulgar  trifles  and 
foolish  scholastic  technicalities,  unworthy  of  respect  even  at  the  crossing  of  the  highways.  This  is  the 
unworthy,  vagi’ant,  voluptuous  race,  fitter  for  the  hog-sty  (haram)  than  the  altar  (aram),  that  basely  pros- 
titute ivine  literature;  these  are  they  who  fill  the  pulpits,  creep  into  the  palaces  of  our  nobility  after  all 
other  prospects  of  existence  fail  them,  owing  to  their  imbecility  of  body  and  mind,  and  their  being  incapable 
of  sustaining  any  other  parts  in  the  commonwealth;  to  this  sacred  refuge  they  fly,  undertaking  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  not  from  sincerity,  but  as  St.  Paul  says,  huckstering  the  word  of  God.  Let  not  any 
one  suppose  that  it  is  here  intended  to  detract  from  those  many  exemplary  men  of  which  the  Church  of 
England  may  boast,  learned,  eminent,  and  of  spotless  fame,  for  they  are  more  numerous  in  that  than  in  any 
other  church  of  Europe : nor  from  those  most  learned  universities  which  constantly  send  forth  men 
endued  with  every  form  of  virtue.  And  these  seminaries  would  produce  a still  greater  number  of  inesti- 
mable scholars  hereafter  if  sordidness  did  not  obscure  the  splendid  light,  corruption  interrupt,  and  certain 
truckling  harpies  and  beggars  envy  them  their  usefulness.  Nor  can  any  one  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive 
this — any  so  stolid  as  not  to  rmderstand  it — any  so  perverse  as  not  to  aelmowledge  how  sacred  Theology  has 
been  contaminated  by  those  notorious  idiots,  and  the  celestial  Muse  treated  with  profanity.  Vile  and 
shameless  souls  (says  Luther)  for  the  sake  of  gain,  like  flies  to  a milk-pail,  crowd  round  the  tables  of  the 
nobility  in  expectation  of  a church  living,  any  ofiice,  or  honour,  and  flock  into  any  public  hall  or  city  ready 
to  accept  of  any  employment  that  may  offer. 


Following  the  paste  as  the  parrot,  they  stutter  out  any  thing  in  hopes  of  reward : obsequious  parasites,  says 
Erasmus,  teach,  say,  write,  admire,  approve,  contrary  to  their  conveition,  anything  you  please,  not  to  benefit 
the  people  but  to  Improve  their  own  fortunes.  They  subscribe  to  any  opinions  and  decisions  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God,  that  they  may  not  offend  their  patron  but  retain  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  applause  of 
the  multitude,  and  thereby  acauire  riches  for  themselves:  for  thev  annroaeh  TlinnlniTv  rmt  i-iinr  timv  Tnnv 


‘ mere  ciphers  in  the  book  of  life 

Like  those  who  boldly  Avoo’d  Ulysses’  wife; 
Born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  earth : in  truth. 
As  vain  and  idle  as  Pheacia’s  youth ; ” 


“ A thing  of  wood  and  wires  by  others  played." 
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from  tlic  liumLlcat  to  tlio  liif^liest  classes,  but  vice  vcrsd,  so  that  the  maxim  Is  true  although  spoken  In  j''St— 
*'  he  bought  first,  therefore  has  tlie  best  right  to  sell.”  For  a Simoniac  (tliat  1 may  use  the  phraseology  of 
Leo)  has  not  received  a favour : since  he  has  not  received  one  he  does  not  possess  one;  and  since  he  does  not 
possess  one  he  cannot  confer  one.  So  far  indeed  arc  some  of  those  who  are  placed  at  tlie  helm  from 
promoting  others,  that  tliey  completely  obstruct  them,  from  a consciousness  of  the  means  by  which  themselves 
obtained  the  honour.  F or  he  who  imagines  that  they  emerged  from  their  obscurity  through  tlieir  learning,  is 
deceived;  indeed,  whoever  supposes  promotion  to  be  the  reward  of  genius,  erudition,  experience,  probity, 
2'icty,  and  poetry  (which  formerly  was  the  case,  but  now-a-days  is  only  promised)  is  evidently  deranged. 
How  or  when  tliis  malady  commenced,  I shall  not  further  inquire;  but  from  these  beginnings,  this  accumula- 
tion  of  vices,  all  her  calamities  and  miseries  have  been  brouglit  upon  the  Church;  hence  such  frequent  acts  of- 
simony,  complaints,  fraud,  impostui'es — from  this  one  fountain  spring  all  its  conspicuous  iniquities.  I shall 
not  press  the  question  of  ambition  and  courtly  flattery,  lest  they  may  be  chagrined  about  luxury,  base 
examples  of  life,  which  offend  the  honest,  wanton  drinking  parties,  &c.  Yet,  hence  is  that  academic 
squalor,  the  muses  now  look  sad,  since  every  low/ellow  ignorant  of  the  arts,  by  those  very  arts  rises,  is 
promoted,  and  grows  rich,  distinguished  by  ambitious  titles,  and  puffed  up  by  his  numerous  honours : he  just 
sliows  himself  to  the  vulgar,  and  by  his  stately  carriage  displays  a species  of  majesty,  a remarkable  solicitude, 
letting  down  a flowing  beard,  decked  in  a brilliant  toga  resplendent  with  purple,  and  respected  also  on 
account  of  the  splendour  of  his  household  and  number  of  his  servants.  There  are  certain  statues  placed  in 
sacred  edifices  that  seem  to  sink  under  their  load,  and  almost  to  perspire,  when  in  reality  they  are  void  of 
sensation,  and  do  not  contribute  to  the  stony  stability,  so  these  men  would  wish  to  look  like  Atlases,  when 
they  are  no  better  than  statues  of  stone,  insignificant  scrubs,  funguses,  dolts,  little  different  from  stone. 
Meanwhile  really  learned  men,  endowed  with  all  that  can  adorn  a holy  life,  men  who  have  endui'ed  the  heat 
of  mid-day,  by  some  unjust  lot  obey  these  dizzards,  content  probably  with  a miserable  salary,  known  by 
lionest  appellations,  humble,  obscure,  although  eminently  worthy,  needy,  leading  a private  life  without 
honour,  buried  alive  in  some  poor  benefice,  or  incarcerated  for  ever  in  their  college  chambers,  lying  hid 
ingloriously.  But  I am  unwilling  to  stir  this  sink  any  longer  or  any  deeper;  hence  those  tears,  this  melan- 
choly habit  of  the  muses;  hence  (that  I may  speak  with  Secellius)  is  it  that  religion  is  brought  into  dis- 
repute and  contempt,  and  the  priesthood  abject;  (and  since  this  is  so,  I must  speak  out  andiu  filthy 
v/itticism  of  the  filthy)  a foetid  crowd,  poor,  sordid,  melancholy,  miserable,  despicable,  contemptible. 


MEMB.  IV,  ! 

Subsect.  I. — Non^necessary,  remote,  outward,  adventitious,  or  accidental 

causes : as  first  from  tlw  Nurse. 

Of  those  remote,  outward,  ambient,  necessary  causes,  I have  sufficiently 
discoursed  in  the  precedent  member,  the  non-necessary  follow ; of  which,  saith 
''  Fuchsius,  no  art  can  be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty,  and 
multitude;  so  called  “not  necessary”  because  according  to  ^ Fernelius,  “they 
may  be  avoided,  and  used  without  necessity.”  Many  of  these  accidental 
causes,  which  I .shall  entreat  of  here,  might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the  for- 
mer, because  they  cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though  acci- 
dentally, and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other : the  rest  are  contingent  and 
inevitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank  of  causes.  To  reckon  up 
all  is  a thing  impossible;  of  some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  contin- 
gent causes  which  produce  melancholy,  I will  briefly  speak  and  in  their  order. 

From  a child’s  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely  befall  him  in  this 
kind  is  a bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone  he  may  be  tainted  with  this  ^malady 
from  his  cradle,  Aulus  Gellius  ?.  12.  c.  1.  brings  in  Phavorinus,  that  eloquent 
philosopher,  proving  this  at  large,  “ *that  there  is  the  same  virtue  and  property 
in  the  milk  as  in  the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone,  but  in  all  other  creatures;  he 
gives  instance  in  a kid  and  lamb,  if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  other’s  milk  the 
lamb  of  the  goat’s,  or  the  kid  of  the  ewe’s,  the  wool  of  the  one  will  he  hard, 
and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft.”  Giraldus  Gamhrensis  Itinerar.  Camhrice,  1.  1. 
c.  2.  confirms  this  by  a notable  example  which  happened  in  his  time.  A sow'- 
pig  by  chance  sucked  n brach,  and  when  she  was  grown,  ““  would  miraculously 
hunt  all  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  well,  or  rather  better,  than  any  ordinary 
hound.”  His  conclusion  is,  “'^that  men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature 
and  conditions  by  whose  milk  they  are  fed.”  Phavorinus  urges  it  farther,  and 
demonstrates  it  moi;e  evidently,  that  if  a nurse  be  ““misshajjen,  unchaste, 

» Proem,  lib.  2.  Nulla  ars  comstitiil  pote.st.  *Lib.  1.  c.  19.  clemorbonira  cauais.  Quasdeclinaro licet 

aut  milla  necessitate  utimur.  i Quo  semcl  est  imbuta  vccens  servabit  odorein  Testa  diu.  llor.  * Sicut 
valet  .ad  flngcndas  corporis  atque  animi  similitudines  vis  ct  natura  semiuis,  sic  quoque  lactis  proprietas. 
Ncaiue  id  in  ]iorainil)us  solum,  sed  in  pecudii)us  aniin.adversum.  Nam  si  ovium  lactc  lioedi,  aut  capr.aruni 
agni  alerentur,  constat  fieri  in  liis  lanam  duriorcin,  in  illis  capillum  gigni  severioroin.  • .\dulta  in  - 

ferarum  persequutione  ad  mirnculiun  usque  s.agax.  Tam  animal  quodlibet  quam  homo,  ah  ill.a  cuju^ 

lacte  liutrifur,  flaturain  contratiit.  c tmprolui,  informis,  impudicn,  teinuleuta  nutrix,  &c.  quoniain,  in 

moribus  effonuundis,  niagnain  ssepe  parteai  iiigeiiiuai  uitriciis  et  natura  lactis  tenet. 
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dislioucst,  impudent,  '’cruel,  or  the  like;  tlie  child  that  siicksuponher  breast  will 
be  so  too all  other  aflfections  of  the  mind  and  diseases  are  almost  ingrafted, 
RS  it  were,  and  imprinted  into  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  bj  the  nurse’s 
milk;  as  pox,  leprosy,  melancholy,  &c.  Cato  for  some  such  reason  would 
make  his  servants’  children  suck  upon  his  wife’s  breast,  because  by  that  means 
they  would  love  him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them. 
A more  evident  example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by  milk  cannot  be  given, 
than  that  of  ®Dion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligula’s  cruelty;  it  could  neither  be 
imputed  to  father  nor  mother,  but  to  his  cruel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her 
paps  with  blood  still  when  he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a murderer,  and  to 
express  her  cruelty  to  a hair : and  that  of  Tiberius,  who  was  a common 
drunkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a one.  Etsi  delira  fuerit  (‘’one  observes) 
infantylum  delirum  faciet,  if  she  be  a fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she  nurseth  will 
take  after  her,  or  otherwise  be  misaffected  ; which  Franciscus  Barbarus,  1.  2. 
c.  ult.  de  re  uxorid,  proves  at  full,  and  Ant.  Guivarra,  lib.  2.  de  Marco  Aurdio: 
the  child  will  surely  participate.  For  bodily  sickness  there  is  no  doubt  to  be= 
made.  Titus,  Vespasian’s  son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  so,. 
Lampridius.  And  if  we  may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children  catch  the 
pox  from  a bad  nurse,  Botaldus,  ca'p.  ^\.de  lue  verier.  Besides  evil  attendance, 
negligence,  and  many  gross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  muen 
danger  may  so  come  to  the  child.  ^For  these  causes  Aristotle,  Polit.  lib.  7. 
c.  17.  Phavorinus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  would  not  have  a child  put  to  nurse  at 
all,  but  every  mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  bej_. 
for  a sound  and  able  mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  naturae  intemp&ries, 
* Guatso  calls  it,  ’tis  fit  therefore  she  should  be  nurse  herself;  the  mother 
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will  be  more  careful,  loving,  and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such 
hired  creatures;  this  all  the  world  ackowledgeth,  convenientissimum  est  (as 
Plod,  a Castro  de  not.  mulierum,  lib.  4.  c.  12.  in  many  words  confesseth) 
natrem  ij^sam  lactare  infanterriy  “ It  is  most  fit  that  the  mother  should  suckle 
ler  own  infant” — who  denies  that  it  should  be  so? — and  which  some  women 
nost  curiously  observe;  amongst  the  rest,  ‘'that  queen  of  France,  a Spaniard 
)y  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  behalf,  that  when  in  her 
.bsencea  strange  nurse  had  suckled  her  child,  she  was  never  quiet  till  she  had 
made  the  infant  vomit  it  up  again.  But  she  was  too  jealous.  If  it  be  so,  as 
iuany  times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or  well  able  to 
■e  a nurse,  I would  then  advise  such  mothers,  as  ‘Plutarch  doth  in  his  book  de 
iberis  educandis,  and  ‘‘S.  Hierom,  li.  2.  epist.  27.  Zeetae  de  institut.  Jil.  Mag- 
Anus  part.  2.  Reg.  sanit.  cap.  7.  and  the  said  Bodericus,  that  they  make 
boice  of  a sound  woman,  of  a good  complexion,  honest,  free  from  bodily  dis- 
ases,  if  it  be  possible,  all  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  as  sorrow, 
>ar,  grief,  ‘folly,  melancholy.  For  such  passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter 
tie  temperature  of  the  child,  which  now  being  Udum  et  molle  lutum,  “a 
loist  and  soft  clay”  is  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.  And  if  such  a nurse 
lay  be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful  withal,  let  Phavorinus  and 
[.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  I had  rather  accept  of  her  in  some 
ises  than  the  mother  herself,  and  which  Bonacialus  the  physician,  Nic.  Biesius 
le  politician,  lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  8.  approves,  ‘‘  tSome  nurses  are  much  to 
e preferred  to  some  mothers.”  For  why  may  not  the  mother  be  naught,  a 
eevish  drunken  flirt,  a waspish  choleric  slut,  a crazed  j)iece,  a fool  (as  many 
lothers  are),  unsound,  as  soon  as  the  nurse?  There  is  more  choice  of  nurses 


a IIlrcaniEquc  artmCrunt  nljera  Tigres,  Virp.  * Lib.  2.  <lo  Ctesaribug. 

V,  i?a  o ‘^“‘^cnerct  corpus,  ct  animus  cominipatur. 

^tcplianus.  To  2.  ^ utriccs  non  (iua.svis,  sed  inaxim6  probas  deligamui 
t teinuicnta.  Ilier.  ‘ ri'oUlbcndum  no  stolidai  ictot.  mpers 
lit  nidiores.  * v o. 


^Beda,  c.  27.  1.  1.  Eccles.  hist. 
♦Lib.  3.  do  civ.  convers 
**  Nutrlx  non  sit  lasciva 
tNutidces  intci'dum  inatrlbua 
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than  mothei's;  ami  therefore  except  the  mother  bo  most  virtuous,  staid,  a 
woman  of  excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a sound  complexion,  I would  have  all 
children  in  such  cases  committed  to  discreet  strangers.  And  ’tis  the  only  way; 
as  by  maiTiage  they  are  ingrafted  to  other  families  to  alter  the  breed,  or  if 
any  thing  be  amiss  in  the  mother,  as  Ludovicus  Mercatus  contends,  Tom.  2.  lib. 
de  moi'h.  hcered.  to  prevent  diseases  and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualify 
tlie  child’s  ill-disposed  temperature,  which  he  had  from  his  parents.  This 
is  an  excellent  remedy,  if  good  choice  be  made  of  such  a nurse. 

Subsect.  II. — Education  a Cause  of  Melancholy . 

Education,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  Melancholy,  may  justly  challenge 
the  next  place,  for  if  a man  escape  a bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil 
bringing  up.  "Jason  Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a principal  cause; 
bad  parents,  step-mothers,  tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous,  too  severe, 
too  remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are  often  fountains  and  furtherers 
©f  this  disease.  Parents  and  such  as  have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children, 
offend  many  times  in  that  they  are  too  stern,  always  threatening,  chiding, 
brawling,  whipping,  or  striking ; by  means  of  which  their  poor  children  are  so 
disheartened  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after  have  any  courage,  a merry  hour 
in  their  lives,  or  take  pleasure  in  any  thing.  There  is  a great  moderation  to  be 
bad  in  such  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the  making  or  marring  of 
a child.  Some  fright  their  children  with  beggars,  bugbears,  and  hobgoblins,  if 
they  cry,  or  be  otherwise  unruly : but  they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  mauy 
times,  saith  Lavater,  de  spectris,  part  1.  cap.  5.  ex  metu  in  morbos  graves  inci~ 
dunt  et  noctu  dormientes  clamant,  for  fear  they  fall  into  many  diseases,  and  cry 
out  in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives : these  things 
ought  not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  Tyrannical, 
impatient,  hare-brained  schoolmasters,  aridi  magistri,  so  * Pabius  terms  them 
Ajaces  flagelliferi,  are  in  this  kind  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners,  they 
make  many  children  endure  a martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school,  with 
bad  diet,  if  they  board  in  their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill-usage,  they 
quite  pervert  their  temperature  of  body  and  mind:  still  chiding,  railing, 
frowning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  are  fracti  animis,  moped  many 
times  weary  of  their  lives,  fnimia  severitate  dejiciunt  et  desperant,  and  think 
no  slavery  in  the  world  (as  once  I did  myself)  like  to  that  of  a grammar 
scholar.  Prceceptorum  ineptiis  discruciantu/r  ingenia  puerorum,  ° saith  Eras- 
mus, they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.  St.  Austin,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  confess,  et  4.  ca.  calls  this  schooling  meticulosam  necessitatem,  and  else- 
where a martyrdom,  and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in 
mind  for  learning  Greek,  nulla  v&rba  noveram,  et  scevis  terroonbiLS  et  pcenis,  ut 
nossem,  instabatur  mihi  vehementer,  I knew  nothing,  and  with  cruel  terrors  and 
punishment  I was  daily  compelled.  ^ Beza  complains  in  like  case  of  a ngorous 
schoolmaster  in  Paris,  that  made  him  by  his  continual  thunder  and  threats 
once  in  a mind  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not  met  by  the  way  with  an  uncle  of 
his  that  vindicated  him  from  that  misery  for  the  time,  by  taking  him  to 
his  house.  Trincavellius,  lib.  1.  consil.  16.  had  a patient  nineteen  years  of 
age,  extremely  melancholy,  ob  nimium  studium,  Tarvitii  et  prceceptoris  niinas, 
by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  ‘‘tutor’s  threats.  Many  masters  arc 
hard-hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and  by  that  means  do  so  deject,  with 
terrible  sj^eeches  and  hard  usage  so  crucify  them,  that  they  become  desperate, 
and  can  never  be  recalled. 

“ Lfb.  do  morbis  capitis,  cap.  de  mania;  Ilaud  postrema  causa  supputatuT  educatio,  inter  has  mentis 
abalienationis  causas.  Injusta  novcrca.  * 2.  cap.  4.  f Idem.  Et  quod  maximd  nocet, 

tciicris  ita  timent  niliil  conantur.  « “ The  pupil’s  faculties  are  perverted  by  the  indiscretion  of  tne 

master.”  PPrsefat.  ad  Testam.  a Plus  mentis  predagogico  supercilio  abstulit,  quiun  unqa**“ 

pncceptis  suis  eapientice  instillavit. 
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Others  again,  in  that  opposite  extreme,  do  as  great  harm  by  their  too  mncli 
remissness,  they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no  calling  to  busy  themselves 
about,  or  to  live  in,  teach  them  no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course  ; by 
means  of  which  their  servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried  away  with  that 
■stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming,  and  many  such  irregular  courses,  that 
in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents,  and  mischief  themselves.  Too 
nuch  indulgence  causeth  the  like,  lenitas  et  facilitas  i^rava,  when 

t.s  Mitio-like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great  allowance,  they  feed  their 
;hildren’s  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench,  riot,  swagger,  and  do  what  they 
vill  themselves,  and  then  punish  them  with  noise  of  musicians ; 

“ • Obsonet,  potet,  oloat  unguenta  de  meo  ; 

Amat  ? dabitur  a me  argentum  ubi  erit  commodum. 

Fores  efFregit  ? restituentur  : descidit 

Vestem  ? resarcietur Faciat  quod  lubet, 

Sumat,  consumat,  perdat,  decretum  est  pati.” 

hit  asDemeo  told  him,  tu  ilium  corrumpi  sinis,  your  lenity  will  be  hisundoing,: 
\rcEV\dere  videor  jam  diem  ilium,  quum  hie  egens  profugiet  aliquo  militatum,  X 
jresee  his  ruin.  So  parents  often  err,  many  fond  mothers  especially,  dote  so 
mch  upon  their  children,  like  ‘.dSsop’s  ape,  tdl  in  the  end  they  crush  them  to 
eath,  Corporum  nutrices  animarum  novercce,  pampering  up  their  bodies  to  the 
iidoing  of  their  souls ; they  will  not  let  them  be  “corrected  or  controlled,  but 
nil  soothed  up  in  every  thing  they  do,  that  in  conclusion  “they  bring  sorrow, 
lame,  heaviness  to  their  parents,  (Ecclus.  cap.  xxx.  8,.  9,)  become  wanton, 
iubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ; rude,  untaught,  headstrong,  incorrigible, 
ad  graceless ; ” “they  love  them  so  foolishly,”  saith  '^Cardan,  “that  they 
ither  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  virtue  but  injury,  not  to 
, arning  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all  pleasure  and 
centious  behaviour.”  Who  is  he  of  so  little  experience  that  knows  not  this 
■'Fabius  to  be  true?  “^Education  is  another  nature, altering  the  mind  and 
ill,  and  I would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  ourselves  did  not  spoil  our  children’s 
tanners,  by  our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken  the 
rength  of  their  bodies  and  minds,  that  causeth  custom,  custom  nature,”  &c. 
or  these  causes  Plutarch  in  his  book  de  lib.  educ.  and  Hierom,  epist.  lib.  1, 

1 17.  to  Loeta  de  institut.  JUice,  gives  a most  especial  charge  to  all  parents, 

||:  id  many  good  cautions  about  bringing  up  of  children,  that  they  be  not  conir 
itted  to  indiscreet,  passionate,  bedlam  tutors,  light,  giddy-headed,  or  covetous 
irsons,  and  spare  for  no  cost,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtured  and  taught,  it 
;ing  a matter  of  so  great  consequence.  For  such  parents  as  do  otherwise, 
lutarch  esteems  of  them  “ ^that  are  more  careful  of  their  shoes  than  of  their 
et,”  that  rate  their  wealth  above  their  children.  And  he,  saith  “Cardan, 
that  leaves  his  son  to  a covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informed,  or  to  a close 
bbey  to  fast  and  learn  wisdom  together,  doth  no  other,  than  that  he  be  a 
irned  fool,  or  a sickly  wise  man.” 

Subsect.  III. — Terrors  and  Affrights,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

Tully,  in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans,  distinguishes  these  terrors  which 
ise  from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible  object  heard  or  seen,  from  other 

Ter.  Adelph.  3.  4.  •Idem.  Act.  1.  sc.  2.  “Let  him  feast,  drink,  perfume  himself  at  my  expense : If 
bo  in  love,  I shall  supply  liim  with  money.  Has  he  broken  in  the  gates  ? they  shall  be  repaired.  Has 
torn  his  garments  ? they  shall  be  replaced.  Let  him  do  what  he  pleases,  take,  spend,  waste,  1 am  resolved 
submit.  ‘ Camerarius  em.  77.  cent.  2.  hath  elegantly  expressed  it  an  emblem,  perdit  amando,  &c. 

i 1,‘f  spareth  the  rod  hates  his  son.”  vLib.  2.  de  consol.  Tam  stultd  pucros 

^ virtutem  sod  ad  injuriam,  non  ad  eruditionem  sed  ad 

voluptatcm  cducantcs.  * Lib.  1.  c.  3.  Educatio  altera  natura,  altorat  animos 
Hm  liberorum  nostrorum  mores  non  ip.sl  pcrderemu.s,  quum  infantiam 

nnria  frnrKrW  • flf  ov  i.i.  cducatlo,  quaiu  indulgcntlain  vocamus,  nervos  omnes,  ct  mentis  ct 

vln  natura.  y I’erindc  agit  ac  si  quis  de  calceo  sit  solicltuis 

Icm  nihil  curet.  Juven.  Ml  patrl  minus  est  quam  filius.  *Lib.  3.  do  sapient:  qui  avails 

/ VP?  ‘ “'jl’ cli‘U8os  in  cienobiis  jejunaro  slraul  et  saperc,  nihil  ullud  agunt,  nisi  ut 

t vcl  non  Bine  stultitm  cruditi,  vcl  non  Integra  vita  sapientes.  j 
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fears,  and  ao  doth  Patrltius,  lib.  5.  Tit.  4.  de  regis  imtitut.  Of  all  fears  they 
are  most  pernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole  temperature 
of  the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strike  such  a deep  impression,  that  the 
parties  can  never  be  recovered,  causing  more  grievous  and  tiercer  melancholy, 
as  Felix  Plater,  c.  3.  dementis  alienat.  “speaks  out  of  his  experience,  than  any 
inward  cause  whatsoever  : and  imprints  itself  so  forcibly  in  the  spirits,  brain, 
humours,  that  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were  let  out  of  the  body,  it  could  hardly 
be  extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of  melancholy  (for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been 
often  brought  before  him,  and  troubles  and  affrights  commonly  men  and  women, 
young  and  old  of  all  sorts.”  *PIercules  de  Saxonia  calls  this  kind  of  melan- 
choly {ah  agitatione  spirituum)  by  a peculiar  name,  it  comes  from  the  agitation, 
motion,  contraction,  dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of 
humours,  and  produceth  strong  effects.  This  terror  is  most  usually  caused, 
as  Plutarch  will  have,  “ from  some  imminent  danger,  when  a terrible  object 
is  at  hand,”  heard,  seen,  or  conceived,  “ “truly  appearing,  or  in  a ^ dream 
and  many  times  the  more  sudden  the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

“ t Stat  terror  anirnis,  et  cor  attonitum  salit,  I “ Their  soul’s  affright,  their  heart  amazed  quakes, 

I’avidumque  trepidis  palpitat  venis  jecur.”  | The  trembling  liver  pants  i'th’  veins,  and  aches.” 

Arthemedorus  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a 
crocodile,  Laurentius,  7.  demelan.  “The  massacre  at  Lyons,  1572,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.,  was  so  terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died,  I 
great-bellied  women  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all  | 
affrighted  aghast.  Many  lose  their  wits  “ ^by  the  sudden  sight  of  some  spec-  | 
trum  or  devil,  a thing  very  common  in  all  ages,  saith  Lavater,  part  1 . cap.  9. 
as  Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the  Furies,  which  appeared  to  him  in  black  (as  ^ 
:};Pausanias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them  which  so  terrify;^ 

their  souls,  or  if  they  be  but  affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  devils  in  jest, 

“ § ut  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  cfficia  ,1 

In  tenebris  metuunt ” ■' 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  so  afraid,  they  are 
the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives.  Some  by  sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inundaition.s, 
or  any  such  dismal  objects  : Themison  the  physician  fell  into  a hydrophobia, 
by  seeing  one  sick  of  that  disease  : {Dioscorides,  1.  6.  c.  33.)  or  by  the  sight  of 
a monster,  a carcase,  they  are  disquieted  many  months  following,  and  cannot 
endure  the  room  where  a corpse  hath  been,  for  a world  would  not  be  alone 
with  a dead  man,  or  lie  in  that  bed  many  years  after  in  which  a man  hath  died. 
At  ® Basil  many  little  children  in  the  spring  time  went  to  gather  flowers  in 
a meadow  at  the  town’s  end,  where  a malefactor  hung  in  gibbets  j all  gazing  at 
it,  one  by  chance  flung  a stone,  and  made  it  stir,  by  which  accident,  the  children 
affi’ighted  ran  away ; one  slower  than  the  rest,  looking  back,  and  seeing  the 
stirred  carcase  wag  towards  her,  cried  out  it  came  after,  and  was  so  terribly 
affrighted,  that  for  many  days  she  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep,  she  could  not 
be  pacified,  but  melancholy,  died.  **In  the  same  town  another  child,  beyond 
the  Bhine,  saw  a grave  opened,  and  upon  the  sight  of  a carcase,  was  so  troubled 
in  mind  that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a little  after  departed,  and 

•Terror  etmetus  maxime  ex  improviso  acceclentesita  anSmura  commovent,  ut spiritus nunquam  recuperent, 
gravioremque  melancholiam  terror  facit,  quam  quie  ab  interna  causa  fit.  Impressio  tarn  fortls  in  spiritibus 
humoribusque  cerebri,  ut  extracta  tota  sanguinea  massa,  ajgre  exprimatur,  et  hajc  horrenda  species  melan- 
cholioe  frequenter  oblata  niihi,  omnes  exercens,  viros,  juvcncs,  senes.  ’•‘Tract,  de  inelan.  cap.  7.  et  8.  non 
ab  intemperie,  sed  agitatione,  dilatatione,  contractione,  motu  spirituum.  tLib.  dc  fort,  ctvirtut  Alex.  i 
pi-Dcsertim  ineunte  pcriculo,  ubi  res  prope  adsunt  terribiles.  'Fit  a visione  horrenda,  revera  apparente,  i 
vel  per  insomnia,  Platerus.  d A painter’s  wife  in  Basil,  1600.  Somniavit  filium  bello  mortuum,  indo 

Melancholica  consolari  noluit.  'I"  Sencc.  Here.  Oet.  eQuarta  pars  Comment,  de  statu  religionism  i 
Gallia  sub  Carolq  9.  15T2.  f Ex  occursu  daemonum  aliqui  furore  corripiuntur,  et  experientia  notuni  cst.  | 
4:  Lib.  8.  in  Arcad.  § Lucrct.  b Puellae  extra  urbem  in  prato  concurrentes,  &c.  mcesta  et  mclanchoh'-a 
domum  rediit  per  dies  aliquot  vexata,  dum  mortua  est.  Plater.  ■’Altera  trans-Rlienana  Ingressa  sepal- 
chrum  recens  apertum,  vidit  cadaver,  et  domum  subito  reversa  putavit  earn  vocare,  post  paucos  dies  obnb  i 
proximo  scpulcliro.  collocata.  Altera  patibulum  sero  pr.fterien.s  metuebat  ne  urbe  exclusa  illic  pernoctarec, 
unde  melancholica  facta,  per  multo.s  annos  laboravit.  Platerus. 
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was  buried  up..  Platerus,  observaL  1.  1,  a gentlewoman  of  the  same  cit}’-  saw 
a fat  hog  cut  up,  when  the  entrails  were  opened,  and  a noisome  savour  offended 
her  nose,  she  much  misliked,  and  would  not  longer  abide:  a phy.sician  in 
presence  told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy  excrements,  and  aggra- 
vated the  matter  by  some  other  loathsome  instances,  insomuch  this  nice  gentle- 
woman apprehended  it  so  deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a-vomitiug,  was  so 
mightily  distempered  in  mind  and  body,  that  with  all  his  art  and  persuasions, 
for  some  months  after,  he  could  not  restore  her  to  herself  again,  she  could  not 
forget  it,  or  remove  the  object  out  of  her  sight.  Idem.  Many  cannot  endure  to 
see  a wound  opened,  but  they  are  offended:  a man  executed,  or  labour  of  any 
fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitched ; ^ or  if  they  read  by 
chance  of  some  terrible  thing,  the  symptoms  alone  of  such  a disease,  or  that 
which  they  dislike,  they  are  instantly  troubled  in  mind,  aghast,  ready  to  apply 
it  to  themselves,  they  are  as  much  disquieted  as  if  they  had  seen  it,  or  were  so 
affected  themselves.  Hecatas  sibi  videntur  somniare,  they  dream  and  conti- 
nually think  of  it.  As  lamentable  effects  are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects 
heard,  read,  or  seen,  auditus  maximos  motus  in  corpore  facit,  as  ^ Plutarch 
holds,  no  sense  makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind : sudden  speech 
sometimes, . unexpected  new.s,  be  they  good  or  preevisa  minus  oratio,  will 
move  as  much,  animum  obruere,  et  de  sede  sud  dejicere,  as  a * philosopher 
observes,  will  take  away  our  sleep  and  appetite,  disturb  and  quite  overturn  us. 
Let  them  bear  witness  that  have  heard  those  tragical  alarms,  outcries,  hideous 
noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by 
irruption  of  enemies  and  accidental  fires,  &c.,  those  * panic  fears,  which  often 
drive  men  out  of  their  wits,bereave  them  of  sense,  understanding  and  all,  some, 
for  a time,  some  for  their  whole  lives,  they  never  recover  it.  The  “ Midianites 
were  so  affrighted  by  Gideon’s  soldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  a pitcher ; 
and  “Hannibal’s  army  by  such  a panic  fear  was  discomfited  at  the  walls  of 
iRome.  Augusta  Livia  hearing  a few  tragical  verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  Tu 
MarcdltLS  eris,  c&c.,  fell  down  dead  in  a swoon.  Edinus  king  of  Denmark,  by 
a sudden  sound  which  he  heard,  “ ® was  turned  into  fury  with  all  his  men,” 
Cranzius,  1.  5,  Dan.  hist,  et  Alexander  ah  Alexandra  1.  3.  c.  5.  Amatus 
Lusitanus  had  a patient,  that  by  reason  of  bad  tidings  became  epilepticus,  cen. 
2.  cura  90,  Cardan  subtil.  1.  18,  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an 
echo.  If  one  sense  alone  can  cause  such  violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  what 
; nay  we  think  when  hearing,  sight,  and  those  other  senses  are  all  troubled  at 
ance?  as  by  some  earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c.  At  Bologna 
n Italy,  Anno  1504,  there  was  such  a fearful  earthquake  about  eleven  o’clock 
an  the  night  (as  **Beroaldus,  in  his  book  de  terree  motu,  hath  commended  to  pos- 
terity) that  all  the  city  trembled,  the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end, 
'ictum  de  mm'talibus,  such  a fearful  noise,  it  made  such  a detestable  smell,  the 
inhabitants  were  infinitely  affrighted,  and  some  ran  mad.  Audi  rem  atrocem,  et' 
innalihus  memorandam  {mmot  author  adds),  hear  a strange  story,  and  worthy 
:o  be  chronicled:  I had  a servant  at  the  same  time  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a' 
jold  and  proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  that  he  was  first  melan- 
fiioly,  after  doted,  at  last  mad,  and  made  away  himself.  At  ''  Fuscinum  in 
lapona  “ there  was  such  an  earthquakes,  and  darkness  on  a sudden,  that  many 
men  were  offended  with  headache,  many  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  melan- 
fiioly.  At  Meacum  whole  sti*eets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturned  at  the 

‘‘  auditione.  * Thcod.  Prodromus,  lib.  7.  Amonim. 

n I, ,?i  r ill  ® faKlentes  agniinc  tiirmas,  Quis  inea  nunc  inflat  cornua  Faunus  ait.  Alciat.  embl.  122. 

I r.miif’inriLio.iT,..*  '^aa  ejus.  « In  furorein  cum  sociis  versus.  i>  Subit.arius  terrai  motus. 

•flat io  (If  rftiiia  sanitatls,  inde  adeo  dementans,  ut  sibi  ipsi  mortem  inferret.  ' llistorica 

tiatio  de  rebus  Japonlete  Iract.  2.  de  Icgat.  regis  Chinensis,  a Lodovico  Frols,  Jesuita.  A.  159G.*  Fuscinl 


)bra(Tetiir  T mtmn  terra  rnotU8,  ut  multi  capitc  dolerent,  plurimis  cor  nimroro  et  mel.ancholla 

-icui  fa-n  edeba^  ut  loiiitru  fragorem  imitari  videretur,  tantaimiiic,  ifce.  In  tirbo 

lorrcndo  spectaculo  Ac’  8Ui  compotes  essent  ii  seiisibus  abalienati,  moeroro  oppress!  ta;u 
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same  time,  and  tlici’c  was  such  a hideous  noise  withal,  like  thunder,  and  filthy 
smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and  their  hearts  quaked,  men  and  beasts 
were  incredibly  terrified.  In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same  earthquake  was  s(j 
terrible  unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses;  and  others  by  that 
horrible  spectacle  so  much  amazed,  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did.” 
Blasius,  a Christian,  the  reporter  of  the  news,  was  so  affrighted  for  his  part,  that 
though  it  were  two  months  after,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could  he 
drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind.  Many  time,  some  years  follow- 
ing, they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  “remembrance  or  conceit  of  such  a terrible 
object,  even  all  their  lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa 
relates  out  of  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  a story  of  one,  that  after  a distasteful 
purge  which  a physician  had  prescribed  unto  him,  was  so  much  moved,  “ Hhat 
at  the  very  sight  of  physic  he  would  be  distempered,”  though  he  never  so 
much  as  smelled  to  it,  the  box  of  physic  long  after  would  give  hiin  a purge ; 
nay,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did  effect  it ; “ " like  travellers  and  seamen,” 
saith  Plutarch,  “ that  when  they  have  been  sanded,  or  dashed  on  a rock,  for 
ever  after  fear  not  that  mischance  only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever.” 


Subsect.  IY. — Scoffs,  Calumnies,  hitter  Jests,  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  “ A blow  with  a word  strikes  deeper  than  a blow  with 
a sword and  many  men  are  as  much  galled  with  a calumny,  a scurrilous  and 
bitter  jest,  a libel,  a pasquil,  satire,  apologue,  epigram,  stage-play  or  the  like, 
as  with  any  misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates  that  are  other- 
wise happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure  and  free,  quibus  potentia  sceleris 
impunitatem  fecit,  are  grievously  vexed  with  these  pasquilHng  libels,  and 
satires : they  fear  a railing  Aretine,  more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field,  which 
made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  “ allow  him  a liberal  pension, 
that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his  satires.”^  The  gods  had  their  Momus, 
Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his  Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades:  the  Caesars 
themselves  in  Pome  were  commonly  taunted.  There  was  never  wanting  a 
Petronius,  a Lucian  in  those  times,  nor  will  be  a Rabelais,  an  Euphormio,  a 
Boccalinus  in  ours.  Adrian  the  sixth  pope  “ was  so  highly  offended,  and 
grievously  vexed  with  Pasquillers  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that  his  statue 
should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  had 
done  it  forthwith,  had  not  Lodovicus  Suessanus,  a facete  companion,  dissuaded 
him  to  the  contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquil’s  ashes  would  tm*n  to  frogs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  louder  than  before, — genus  irrita- 
bile  vatum,  and  therefore  “ Socrates  in  Plato  adviseth  all  his  friends,  “ that 
respect  their  credits,  to  stand  in  awe  of  poets,  for  they  are  terrible  fellows,  can 
praise  and  dispraise  as  they  see  cause.”  Hinc  quam  sit  calamus  scjevior  ense, 
patet.  The  prophet  David  complains.  Psalm  cxxiii.  4.  “ that  his  soul  was  full 
of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  despitefulness  of  the  proud,”  and 
Psalm  Iv.  4.  “ for  the  voice  of  the  wicked,  &c.,  and  their  hate : his  heart 
trembled  within  him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  came  upon  him ; fear  and  hor-  . 
rible  fear,”  &c.,  and  Psalm  Ixix.  20.  “ Rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart,  and  I 

am  full  of  heaviness.”  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and  is  not  so 
troubled,  that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men?  for  many  are  of  so 

• Quum  subit  illius  tristissima  noctis  Imago.  * QuI  solo  aspectu  medlclnm  movebatur  ad  pnrgandum. 

o Slcut  viatores  si  ad  saxum  impegerint,  aut  nautm,  memores  sui  casfis,  non  ista  modo  qiifu  offendunt,  sed  ct 
Biinilia  horrent  penietud  ct  treinunt.  » Levitcr  volant,  graviter  vulnerant.  Bernardus.  * Ensis  sauciat 
corpu.s,  inentem  sermo.  r Sclatis  eum  esse  qni  ancminc  fero  a;vi  sui  magnate,  non  illustre  stipendium 

habuit,  ne  mores  ipsoriim  Satyris  suis  notaret.  Gasp.  Barthius  pra^fat.  parnodid.  » Jovius  in  vita  cjus, 
gravissimd  tulit  famosis  libcllis  nomen  suum  ad  Tasquilli  statuam  fuisso  laceratum,  decrevitquc  ideo  sta- 
tnam  demoliri,  &c.  » Plato,  lib.  13.  dc  Icgibu-s.  Qui  existimationem  curant,  poetas  vereautur,  quia 

inagnam  vim  babent  ad  laudandum  et  vituperaudum. 
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^petulant  a spleen;  and  have  that  figure  Sarcasmus  so  often  in  their  months, 
30  hitter,  so  foolish,  as  ®Baltasar  Castilio  notes  of  them,  that  ‘"'they  cannot 
3])eak,  but  they  must  bite;”  they  had  rather  lose  a friend  than  a jest;  and 
kvhat  company  soever  they  come  in,  they  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over  their 
nferiors,  especially  over  such  as  any  way  depend  upon  them,  humouring,  mis- 
ising,  or  putting  gulleries  on  some  or  other  till  they  have  made  by  their 
lumouring  or  gulling  ^ex  stulto  insanum,  a mope  or  a noddy,  and  all  to  make 
hemselves  merry : 


-daramodo  risum 


Excutiat  sibi;  non  hie  cuiquam  parcit  amico;  ” 

'h'iends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one,  to  make  a fool  a madman,  is  their 
port,  and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to  scoff  and  deride  others ; they 
lust  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  laughter,  with  them  in  ^ Apuleius,  once  a day,  or 
Ise  they  shall  be  melancholy  themselves ; they  care  not  how  they  grind  and 
lisuse  others,  so  they  may  exhilarate  their  own  persons.  Their  wits  indeed 
ervethem  to  that  sole  purpose,  to  make  sport,  to  break  a scurrile  jest,  which 
leoissimus  ingenii  fructus,  the  froth  of  wit,  as  ‘’"Tully  holds,  and  for  this  they 
re  often  applauded,  in  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stramineous,  dull  and 
eavy,  here  lies  their  genius,  in  this  they  alone  excel,  please  themselves  and 
thers.  Leo  Decimus,  that  scoffing  pope,  as  Jovius  hath  registered  in  the  Fourth 
ook  of  his  life,  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in  humouring  of  silly  fellows,  and 
) put  gulleries  upon  them,  **  by  commending  some,  persuading  others  to  this 
r that ; he  made  ex  stolidis  stultissimos,  etmaxime  ridiculos,  ex  stultis  insanos; 
)ft  fellows,  stark  noddies ; and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad  before  he 
ft  them.  One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Tarascomus  of  Parma, 
musician  that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  second  in 
lis  business,  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a man  of  most  excellent  skill  (who 
■ as  indeed  a niimy),  they  “‘made  him  set  foolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridicu- 
>us  precepts,  which  they  did  highly  commend,”  as  to  tie  his  arm  that  played 
a the  lute,  to  make  him  strike  a sweeter  stroke,  ‘“^and  to  pull  down  the 
.rras  hangings,  because  the  voice  would  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the  rever- 
eration  of  the  wall.”  In  the  like  manner  they  persuaded  one  Baraballius  of 
aieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a poet  as  Petrarch ; would  have  him  to  be  made 
laureate  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to  his  instalment ; and  had  so  possessed 
le  poor  man  with  a conceit  of  his  excellent  poetry,  that  when  some  of  his 
ore  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very  angry  with  them,  and 
lid  “‘they  envied  his  honour,  and  prosperity:”  it  was  strange  (saith  Jovius) 

) see  an  old  man  of  60  years,  a venerable  and  grave  old  man,  so  gulled.  But' 
hat  cannot  such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  find  a soft  creature,  on  whom 
ley  may  work?  nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise,  or  so  discreet,  that  may  not 
i humoured  in  this  kind,  especially  if  some  excellent  wits  shall  set  upon  him ;; 
3 that  mads  others,  if  he  were  so  humoured,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as  much 
'ieved  and  tormented ; he  might  cry  with  him  in  the  comedy,  Proh  Jupiter, 

. homo  ine  adigas  ad  insaniomi.  For  all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken ; 
he  be  a silly  soul,  and  do  not  perceive  it,  ’tis  well,  he  may  haply  make 
hers  sport,  and  be  no  whit  troubled  himself;  but  if  he  be  apprehensive  of  his 
lly,  and  take  it  to  heart,  then  it  torments  him  worse  than  any  lash : a bitter 
St,  a slander,  a calumny,  pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain, 
: injuiy  whatsoever  ; leviter  eniin  volat  flies  swiftly),  as  Bernard  of  an 
•row,  8ed  graviter  indnerat  (but  wounds  deeply),  especially  if  it  shall  proceed 
orn  a virulent  tongue,  “it  cuts  (saith  David)  like  a two-edged  sword.  They 

i>  Petulant!  splcne  caebinno. 


* luimoitalitati  et  gloria;  suu;  firorsua  iuviUculua, 
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shoot  bitter  words  as  arrows,”  Psalm  Ixiv.  3.  “ And  they  smote  with  their 

tongues,”  J er.  xviii.  1 8.  and  that  so  hard,  that  they  leave  an  incurable  wound 
behind  them.  Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  dejected, 
that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered  \ and  of  all  other  men  living,  those  which 
are  actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible  (as  being  suspicious, 
choleric,  apt  to  mistake)  and  impatient  of  an  injury  in  that  kind:  they 
aggravate,  and  so  meditate  continually  of  it,  that  it  is  a perj^etual  corrosive, 
not  to  be  removed  till  time  wear  it  out.  Although  they  peradventure  that  so 
scoff,  do  it  alone  in  mirth  and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimum  aliend  frui 
insanid,  an  excellent  thing  to  enjoy  another  man’s  madness;  yet  they  must 
know,  that  it  is  a mortal  sin  (as  “Thomas  holds),  and  as  the  propheti“ David 
denounceth,  “they  that  use  it,  shall  never  dwell  in  God’s  tabernacle.” 

Such  scurrilous  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore,  ought  not  at  all  to  be 
used ; especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  in  misery,  or  any  -way  dis- 
tressed : for  to  such,  cerumnarum  incrementa  sunt,  they  multiply  grief,  and  as 
°he  perceived.  In  multis  pudor,  in  multis  iracundia,  dec,,  many  are  ashamed, 
many  vexed,  angered,  and  there  is  no  greater  cause  or  furtherer  of  melancholy. 
Martin  Oromerus,  in  the  Sixth  book  of  his  history,  hath  a pretty  story  to  this 
purpose,  of  Uladislaus,  the  second  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  earl  of 
Shrine;  they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were  enforced  to  lodge  in  a poor 
cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed,  Uladislaus  told  the  earl  in  jest,  that  his  wife 
lay  softer  with  the  abbot  of  Shrine;  he  not  able  to  contain,  replied,  Et  tua  cum 
Dahesso,  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a gallant  young  gentleman  in  the  comd, 
whom  Christina  the  queen  loved.  Tetigit  id  dictum  Frincipis  animum,  these 
words  of  his  so  galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  tristis  et  cogitabundus, 
very  sad  and  melancholy  for  many  months;  but  they  were  the  earl’s  utter  undo- 
ing : for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to  death,  Sophia  the 
empress,  Justinian’s  wife,  broke  a bitter  jest  upon  hlarsetes  the  eunuch,  a 
famous  captain  then  disquieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he  lately  had : that  he 
was  fitter  for  a distaff  and  to  keep  women  company,  than  to  wield  a sword,  or 
to  be  general  of  an  army : but  it  cost  her  dear,  for  he  so  far  distasted  it,  that 
he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part,  much  troubled  in  his  thoughts,  caused 
the  Lombards  to  rebel,  and  thence  procured  many  miseries  to  the  common-' 
wealth.  Tiberius  the  emperor  withheld  a legacy  from  the  people  of  Pome, 
which,  his  predecessor  Augustus  had  lately  given,  and  perceiving  a fellow  round 
a dead  corse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  wherefore  he  did  so;  the  fellow 
replied,  that  he  wished  the  departed  soul  to  signify  to  Augustus,  the  commons 
of  Pome  were  yet  unpaid : for  this  bitter  jest  the  emperor  caused  hmi  forth- 
with to  be  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself.  For  this  reason,  all  those  that 
otherwise  approve  of  jests  in  some  cases,  andfacete  companions,  (as  who  doth 
not?)  let  them  laugh  and  be  merry,  rumpantur  et  ilia  Codro,  ’tis  laudable  and 
fit,  those  yet  will  by  no  means  admit  them  in  their  companies,  that  are  any ' 
way  inclined  to  this  malady;  Qion  jocandum  cum  Us  qui  miseri  sunt,  et 
eerumnosi,  no  jesting  with  a discontented  person,  ’Tis  Castilio’s  caveat,  ^ Jo* 
Pontanus,  and  ^Galateus,  and  every  good  man’s, 

“ Plaj-  with  me,  hut  hurt  me  not : 

Jest  with  me,  hut  shame  me  not.” 

Comitas  is  a virtue  between  rusticity  and  scurrility,  two  extremes,  as  affability 
is  between  flattery  and  contention,  it  must  not  exceed  ; but  be  still  accom- 
panied with  that  a0\a0ua  or  innocency,  ques  nemini  nocet,  omnem  inguruB 
oblationem  abhorrens,  hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  offer  of  injury.  Though  a man 
be  liable  to  such  a jest  or  obloquy,  have  been  overseen,  or  committed  a foul 

»2.  2(lic  qurost.  75.  Irrislo  mortaie  pcccatum.  ■Psal.  xv.  3,  opalthasar  Castilio  lih.  2.  aulico. 
pDo  scr.uoue  lib.  4.  cap.  3,  cj-h’di  r>.5  Oaialcus.  Tusc.  qua;st. 
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fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or  humanity  to  upbraid,  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth 
\vith  his  offence,  or  to  scoff  at  such  a one  j ’tis  an  old  axiom,  turpis  in  ream 
omnis  exprobratio*  1 speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax  vice,  Barclay,  Gen- 
tills,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Eishcartus,  &c.,  the  Varronists  and  Lucians  of  our 
time,  satirists,  epigrammatists,  comedians,  apologists,  &c.,  but  such  as  per- 
sonate, rail,  scoff,  calumniate,  perstringe  by  name,  or  in  presence  offend ; 

“ • Ludit  qiii  stolidd  procacitate, 

Non  eat  Sestius  ille  sed  caballus 

’Tis  horse-play  this,  and  those  jests  (as  he  ‘saith)  “are  no  better  than  inju- 
ries,” biting  jests,  mordentes  et  aculeati,  they  are  poisoned  jests,  leave  a sting 
behind  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  used. 

““Set  not  thy  foot  to  make  the  blind  to  fall; 

Nor  wilfully  offend  thy  weaker  brother : 

Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  tongue’s  bitter  gall, 

Neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  fall  of  other.” 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease  and  quietness 
than  we  have,  less  melancholy;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  study  to  misuse 
each  other,  how  to  sting  and  gall,  like  two  fightmg  boors,  bending  all  our 
force  and  wit,  friends,  fortune,  to  crucify  * one  another’s  souls ; by  means  of 
which,  there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulency,  hatred,  malice,  and 
disquietness  among  us. 


Subsect.  V. — Loss  of  Liberty,  Servitude,  Imprisonment,  how  they  cause 

Melancholy. 

To  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I may  well  annex  loss  of  liberty,  servitude,  or 
imprisonment,  which  to  some  persons  is  as  great  a torture  as  any  of  the  rest. 
Though  they  have  all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair 
walks  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and  diet,  and  all 
things  correspondent,  yet  they  are  not  content,  because  they  are  confined,  may 
not  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure,  have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  ^aliend 
quadra,  at  another  man’s  table  and  command.  As  it  is  “ in  meats  so  it  is  in 
all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports;  let  them  be  never  so  pleasant, 
commodious,  wholesome,  so  good;  yet  omnium  rerum  est  satietas,  there  is  a 
loathing  satiety  of  all  things.  The  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  manna, 
it  is  irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a bird  in  a cage,  or  a dog  in  his  kennel, 
they  are  weary  of  it.  They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and  have  all  things,  to 
another  man’s  judgment,  that  heart  can  wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can 
desire,  bona  si  sua  norint : yet  they  loathe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present : 
Est  natura  hominum  novitatis  avida;  men’s  nature  is  still  desirous  of  news, 
variety,  delights ; and  our  wandering  affections  are  so  irregular  in  this  kind, 
that  they  must  change,  though  it  must  be  to  the  worst.  Bachelors  must  be 
married,  and  married  men  would  be  bachelors;  they  do  not  love  their  own 
vives,  though  otherwise  fair,  wise,  virtuous,  and  well  qualified,  because  they 
are  theirs ; our  present  estate  is  still  the  worst,  we  cannot  endure  one  course 
of  life  long,  et  qvwdmodo  voverat,  odit,  one  calling  long,  esse  in  honore  jurat, 
mox  displicet ; one  place  long,  Romoe  Tybur  amo,  ventosus  Tybure  Ronvam, 
that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  Roe  quosdam  agit  ad  mor- 
tem (saith  Seneca)  quod  proposita  scepe  mutamdo  in  eadem  revolvuntur,  et  non 
rdinquunt  mvitati  locum : Fastidio  coepit  esse  vita,  et  i2?sus  mundus,  et  subit 
xllud  rapidissima/rum  ddiciarum,  Quousqae  eadem  ? this  alone  kills  many  a 
man,  that  they  are  tied  to  the  same  still,  as  a horse  in  a mill,  a dog  in  a wheel, 


I Uttered  against  one  already  condemned,  is  mean-spirited.”  »Mart.  lib.  1.  cpig.  35. 
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they  run  round,  without  alteration  or  news,  their  life  groweth  odious,  the  world 
loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious  delights,  what  1 still  the 
same  1 Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience  of  all  worldly 
delights  and  pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  themselves;  what  they  most  do- 
sired,  was  tedious  at  last,  and  that  their  lust  could  never  be  satisfied,  all  was 
vanity  and  afl3.iction  of  mind. 

Now  if  it  be  death  itself,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with  one  kind  of  sport, 
dieted  with  one  dish,  tied  to  one  place;  though  they  have  all  things  otherwise 
as  they  can  desire,  and  are  in  heaven  to  another  man’s  opinion,  what  misery 
and  discontent  shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself?  Quod 
tristius  morte,  in  servitute  vivendurn,  as  Hermolaus  told  Alexander  in 
® Curtius,  worse  than  death  is  bondage : * hoc  animo  scito  omnes  fortes  ut 
mortem  servituti  anteponant,A\\  brave  men  at  arms  (Tally  holds)  are  so  afiected. 
^ J^quideni  ego  is  sum  qui  servitutem  extremum  omnium  malorum  esse  arhitror  : 
I am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that  account  servitude  the  extremity  of  misery.  And 
what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hard  taskmasters,  in  gold 
mines  (like  those  30,000  tindian  slaves  at  Potosi,  in  Peru),  tin-mines,  lead- 
mines,  stone-quarries,  coal-pits,  like  so  many  mouldwarps  under  ground,  con- 
demned to  the  galleys,  to  perpetual  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and  stripes, 
without  all  hope  of  delivery?  How  are  those  women  in  Turkey  affected,  that 
most  part  of  the  year  come  not  abroad;  those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames, 
that  are  mewed  up  like  hawks,  and  locked  up  by  their  jealous  husbands?  how 
tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves  and  caves  half  a year  together?  as  in 
Iceland,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  ® pole  itself,  where  they  have  six  months’  per- 
petual night.  Nay,  what  misery  and  discontent  do  they  endure,  that  are  in 
prison?  They  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things  at  once,  good  am,  good 
diet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  &c.,  that  are  bound  in  chains  all 
day  long,  suffer  hunger,  and  (as  ^Lucian  describes  it)  “ must  abide  that  filthy 
stink,  and  rattling  of  chains,  bowlings,  pitiful  outcries,  that  prisoners  usually 
make;  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable.”  They  lie 
nastily  among  toads  and  frogs  in  a dark  dungeon,  in  their  own  dung,  in  pain 
of  body,  in  pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did.  Psalm  cv.  18,  “They  hurt  his  feet  in 
the  stocks,  the  iron  entered  his  soul.”  They  live  solitary,  alone,  sequestered 
from  all  company  but  heart-eating  melancholy;  and  for  want  of  meat,  must 
eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey  upon  themselves.  Well  might  Arculanus 
put  long  imprisonment  for  a cause,  especially  to  such  as  have  lived  jovially, 
in  all  sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a sudden  are  estranged  and  debarred  from  all 
manner  of  pleasures:  as  were  Huniades,  Edward,  and  Richard  II.,  Valerian 
the  Emperor,  Bajazet  the  Turk.  If  it  Idb  irksome  to  miss  our  ordinary  com- 
panions and  repast  for  once  a day,  or  an  hour,  what  shall  it  be  to  lose  them 
for  ever?  If  it  be  so  great  a delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and  to  enjoy  that  variety 
of  objects  the  world  affords;  what  misery  and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring 
to  him,  that  shall  now  be  cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fall 
from  heaven  to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a sudden,  how  shall  he  be  perplexed, 
what  shall  become  of  him?  **  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  being  imprisoned  by 
his  youngest  brother  Henry  I.,  ab  illo  die  inconsolahili  dolore  in  carcerecontahuit, 
saith  Matthew  Paris,  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with  grief.  ;};  Jugurtha 
that  generous  captain,  “ brought  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  after  imprisoned, 
through  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  melancholy,  died.”  ‘Roger,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, the  second  man  from  King  Stephen,  (he  that  built  that  famous  castle  of 

'Lib.  8.  * TulliiB  Lcpido,  Fam.  10.  27.  ^ Rotcnis,  1.  1.  polit.  cap.  4.  f dcscript.  Amcricffi. 
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iioctu  verd  totum  coi^pus  vincitur,  ad  lias  mlserias  accidit  corporis  fcetor,  strepitus  cjulantium,  soinni 
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Devizes  in  Wiltshire),  was  so  tol'tured  in  prison  with  hunger,  and  all  those 
calamities  accompanying  such  men,  het  vivere  noluerit,  7nori  nescierit,  he  would 
not  live,  and  could  not  die,  between  fear  of  death,  and  torments  of  life.  Franci.s, 
King  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  Y.,  ad  mortem  fere  melan- 
cholicus,  saith  Guicciardini,  melancholy  almost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant. 
But  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  needs  no  further  illustration. 

Subsect.  YI. — Poverty  and  Want,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

Poverty  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwelcome  guests,  so  much 
abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I may  not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty, 
although  (if  considered  aright,  to  a wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and 
contented  man)  it  be  donum  Dei,  a blessed  estate,  the  way  to  heaven,  as 
"’Chrysostom  calls  it,  God’s  gift,  the  mother  of  modesty,  anef  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  riches  (as  shall  be  shown  in  his  "place),  yet  as  it  is  esteemed  in 
the  world’s  censure,  it  is  a most  odious  calling,  vile  and  base,  a severe  torture, 
summum  sceliis,  a most  intolerable  burden ; we  “shun  it  all,  cane  pejus  et 
angue  (worse  than  a clog  or  a snake),  we  abhor  the  name  of  it,  * Paupertas 
fugitur,  totoque  arcessitur  orbe,  as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  miseries,  cares, 
woes,  labours,  and  grievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we  will  take  any 
pains, — extremos  currit  mer color  ad  Indos,  we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast, 
no  creek  of  the  world  uusearched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives ; we 
will  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ffive,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  five  zones,  and  both  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  ; we  will  turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  ourselves,  swear 
and  lie,  damn  our  bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal,  rob, 
murder,  rather  than  endure  this  insufferable  yoke  of  poverty,  which  doth  so 
t}’Tannise,  crucify,  and  generally  depress  us. 

For  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men  most  part  esteemed  according 
to  their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are  rich : j;  Uhique  tanti  quisque  quantum 
hahuit  fait.  If  he  be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but 
he  1 In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a man  be  wealthy,  no  matter  how  he  gets  it,  of 
what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how  virtuously  endowed,  or  villainously  inclined ; 
let  him  be  a bawd,  a gripe,  an  usurer,  a villain,  a pagan,  a barbarian,  a 
wretch,  § Lucian’s  tyrant,  “on  whojn  you  may  look  with  loss  security  than  on 
the  sun ; ” so  that  he  be  rich  (and  liberal  withal)  he  shall  be  honoured,  admired, 
idored,  reverenced,  and  highly  Pmagnified.  “ The  rich  is  had  in  reputation 
oecause  of  his  goods,”  Eccl.  x.  31.  He  shall  be  befriended : “for  riches 
gather  many  friends,”  Prov.  xix.  4, — multos  numerahit  amicos,  all  ‘^happiness 
;bbs  and  flows  with  his  money.  He  shall  be  accounted  a gracious  lord,  a 
VIecajnas,  a benefactor,  a wise,  discreet,  a proper,  a valiant,  a fortunate  man, 
)f  a generous  spirit,  Pullus  J ovis,  et  gallince  flius  albce  : a hopeful,  a good 
nan,  a virtuous,  honest  man,  Quando  ego  te  Junonium  puerum  et  matris 
^artum  vere  aureum,  as  *■  Tully  said  of  Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted 
Ifesar,  and  an  heir  'apparent  of  so  great  a monarchy,  he  was  a golden  child, 
U1  ‘honour,  offices,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets  are  put  upon 
liin,  omnxs  omnia  bona  dicere;  all  men’s  eyes  are  upon  him,  God  bless  his 
•ood  worship,  his  honour;  "every  man  speaks  well  of  him,  every  man  presents 
:ra,  seeks  and  sues  to  him  for  his  love,  favour  and  protection,  to  serve  him, 

ilburifh  In  Germanv  • - i Lucan.  1. 1.  t As  in  the  silver  mines  at 

me  deflxis  oculls  licet  intuerf  ^OmnisSm'rP  • § Periculo  soleiu  quain 
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belong  unto  biui,  oveiy  man  riseth  to  liim,  as  to  Tlieinistocles  in  tke  Olympics, 
if  he  speak,  as  of  Herod,  Vox  Dei,  non  hominis,  the  voice  of  God,  not  of  man. 
All  the  graces.  Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances  attend  him,  ’'golden  fortune 
accompanies  and  lodgeth  with  him;  and  as  to  those  Roman  emperors,  is 
placed  in  his  chamber. 

“ r Sccuva  naviget  aura, 

Fortunamquo  suo  teinperet  arbitrlo : ” 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his  plea.sure,  jovial 
days,  splendour  and  magniticence,  sweet  music,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things, 
and  fat  of  the  land,  fine  clothes,  rich  attii'es,  soft  beds,  down  pillows  are  at  his 
command,  all  the  world  labours  for  him,  thousands  of  artificers  are  his  slaves 
to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him  : * Divines  (for  Pythia  Philip- 
2nsat),  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  scholars  are  his,  wholly  devote  to  his 
service.  Every  man  seeks  his  acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match  with  him, 
though  he  be  an  oaf,  a ninny,  a monster,  a goosecap,  uxorern  ducat  Danaen,  t 

when  and  whom  he  will,  hunc  optant  generum  Bex  et  Regina he  is  an 

excellent  “match  for  my  son,  my  daughter,  my  niece,  <kc.  Quicquid  calcaverit 
hie,  Rosajiet,  let  him  go  whither  he  will,  trumpets  sound,  bells  ring,  &c.,  all 
happiness  attends  him,  every  man  is  willing  to  entertain  him,  he  sups  in 
'’Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes;  what  preparation  is  made  for  his  “entertain- 
ment ! fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  perfumes,  all  that  sea  and  land  aflTords.  What 
cookery,  masking,  mirth  to  exhilarate  his  person ! 

““Da  Trebio,  pone  ad  Tixbium,  vis  frater  ab  illis 
Ilibus  ? 

What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of  ? 

“ $ dulcia  poma,  “ Sweet  apples,  and  wliate'er  thy  fields  aflFord, 

Et  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores,  Before  thy  Gods  be  served,  let  serve  thy  Lord." 

Ante  Larem,  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives.” 

What  sport  will  your  honour  have  ? hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  bulls, 
bears,  cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers,  fiddlers,  jesters,  &c.,  they  are  at 
your  good  worship’s  command.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  terraces,  gal- 
leries, cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at  hand : ’‘in 
aureis  lac,  vinum  in  argenteis,  adolescentulce  ad  nutimi  speciosce,  wine, 
wenches,  &c.,  a Turkish  paradise,  a heaven  upon  earth.  Though  he  be  a 
silly  soft  fellow,  and  scarce  have  common  sense,  yet  if  he  be  born  to  fortunes 
(as  I have  said),  ^jure  hcereditario  sapere  juhetur,  he  must  have  honour  and 
office  in  his  course:  ^Nemo  nisi  dives  honore  dignus  (Ambros.  offic.  21.)  none 
so  worthy  as  himself : he  shall  have  it,  atque  esto  quicquid  Sei'vius  aut  Labeo. 
Get  money  enough  and  command  § kingdoms,  provinces,  armies,  hearts,  hands, 
and  affections ; thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarchs  to  be  thy  chaplains  and  para- 
sites : thou  shalt  have  (Tamerlane-like)  kings  to  draw  thy  coach,  queens  to  be 
thy  laundresses,  emperors  thy  footstools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than 
great  Alexander,  Babel  towers,  pyramids  and  mausolean  tombs,  &c.,  command 
heaven  and  earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  thy  vassal,  auro  emitur  diadema, 
argento  cedum  pandilur,  denarius  philosophum  conducit,  nummus  jus  cogit, 
oholus  literatum  pasdt,  'metallwm  sanitatem  conciliat,  ces  amicos  conglutinaL  || 
And  therefore  not  without  good  cause,  John  de  Medicis,  that  rich  Florentine, 
when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  calling  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Laurence,  before 
him,  amongst  other  sober  sayings,  repeated  this,  animo  quieto  digredior,  quod 

* Aurea  fortuna,  principum  cubiculis  reponl  solita.  Julius  Capitolinus  vita  Antonini.  yPetrouius. 

Tlieologi  opulentis  adliaerciit,  Jurisperiti  pecuniosis,  literati  numuiosis,  lilieralibus  artifices.  * Jlnlti 

ilium  juvencs,  multae  petiere  puella;.  t “ He  have  Danue  to  wife.”  » Dummodo  sit  di'  c-s 

barbarus  ille  placet.  Plut.  In  Lucullo,  a rich  chamber  so  called.  ® Pauls  pane  melior. 

d juv.  Sat.  5.  $ Hor.  Sat.  5.  lib.  2.  ® Bohomus  de  Turcis  ct  Bredenbach.  t Euphonnio. 

• Qui  pecuniam  habent,  elatl  sunt  animis,  lofty  spirits,  bravo  men  at  arms;  all  rich  men  are  generous, 
i'ourageous,  &c.  § Nummus  ait  pro  me  nubat  Cornubia  I{om;e.  ||  “ a diadem  is  purchased  witli 

gold'  silver  opens  the  way  to  heaven;  philosophy  may  be  hired  for  a penny ; money  controls  justice;  oua 
cbolus  satisfies  a man  of  letters;  precious  metal  procures  healtU;  wealth  attaches  friends.” 
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VOS  sanos  et  divites  post  ine  relinquam,  “ It  doth  me  good  to  think  yot,  though 
I be  dying,  that  I shall  leave  you,  my  children,  sound  and  rich:”  for  wealth 
sways  all.  It  is  not  with  us,  as  amongst  those  Lacedemonian  senators  of 
Jjycurgus  in  Plutarch,  “ He  preferred  that  deserved  best,  was  most  virtuous 
and  worthy  of  the  place,  not  swiftness,  or  strength,  or  wealth,  or  friends  car- 
ried it  in  those  days:”  but  inter  optimos  optimus,  inter  tempen'antes  temperan-^ 
tissimus,  the  most  temperate  and  best.  AYe  liave  no  aristocracies  but  in  con- 
templation, all  oligarchies,  wherein  a few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  they 
list,  and  are  privileged  by  their  greatness.  ‘ They  may  freely  trespass,  and  do 
as  they  please,  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  as  mutter  against 
them,  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it,  they  may  securely  do  it,  live  after  their 
own  laws,  and  for  their  money  get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem  their  souls 
from  purgatory  and  hell  itself, — clausum  possidet  area  J ovem.  Let  them  be 

epicures,  or  atheists,  libertines,  machiavelians  (as  they  often  are),  Et  quarn- 
vis  perjurus  &)'it,  sine  gente,  cruentus,”  they  may  go  to  heaven  through  the  eye 
of  a needle,  if  they  will  themselves,  they  may  be  canonised  for  saints,  they 
shall  be 'honourably  interred  in  mausolean  tombs,  commended  by  poets,  regis- 
tered in  histories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected  to  their  names, — e mani- 
bus  illis — nascentur  violce. — ^^If  he  be  bountiful  in  his  life,  and  liberal  at  his 
death,  he  shall  have  one  to  swear,  as  he  did  by  Claudius  the  Emperor  in  Taci- 
tus, he  saw  his  soul  go  to  heaven,  and  be  miserably  lamented  at  his  funeral. 
Amhuhaiarum  collegia,  ^c.  Trimalcionis  topanta  in  Petronius  recta  in  coelum 
abiit,  went  right  to  heaven:  a base  quean,  “thou  wouldst  have  scorned  once 
in  thy  miseiy  to  have  a penny  from  her  j”  and  why?  modio  nummos  metiit,  she 
measured  her  money  by  the  bushel.  These  prerogatives  do  not  usually  belong 
to  rich  men,  but  to  such  as  are  most  part  seeming  rich,  let  him  have  but  a good 
“ outside,  he  canies  it,  and  shall  be  adored  for  a god,  as  ° Cyrus  was  amongst 
the  Persians,  oh  splendidum,  apparatum,  for  his  gay  attires;  now  most  men 
are  esteemed  according  to  their  clothes.  In  our  gullish  times,  whom  you 
peradventure  in  modesty  would  give  place  to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit, 
and  presuming  him  some  great  worshipful  man,  believe  it,  if  you  shall  examino 
his  estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a serving  man  of  no  great  note,  my  lady’s 
tailor,  his  lordship’s  barber,  or  some  such  gull,  a Fastidius  Brisk,  Sir  Petro- 
nel  Flash,  a mere  outside.  Only  this  respect  is  given  him,  that  wheresoever 
ie  comes,  he  may  call  for  what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his  out- 
ward habit. 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  Prov.  xv.  15.  “all  his  days  are  miser- 
ible,”  he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected  and  forsaken,  poor  in  purse, 
)oor  in  spirit ; ^ prout  res  nobis  Jluit,  ita  et  animus  se  hdbet;  ^ money  gives  life 
ind  soul.  Though  he  be  honest,  wise,  learned,  well-deserving,  noble  by  birth, 
ind  of  excellent  good  parts ; yet  in  that  he  is  poor,  unlikely  to  rise,  come  to 
lonour,  office  or  good  means,  he  is  contemned,  neglected,  frustra  sapit,  inter 
iteras  esurit,  amicus  molestus.  “ ' If  he  speak,  what  babbler  is  this?”  Ecclus. 
lis  nobility  wi^iout  wealth,  is  '^projecta  vilior  alga,  and  he  not  esteemed : nos 
dies  pulli  nati  infdicihus  ovis,  if  once  poor,  we  are  metamorphosed  in  an 
nstant,  base  slaves,  villains,  and  vile  drudges:  ‘for  to  be  poor,  is  to  be  a 
:nave,  a fool,  a wretch,  a wicked,  an  odious  fellow,  a common  eye-sore,  say 
)Oor  and  say  all:  they  are  bom  to  labour,  to  misery,  to  carry  burdens^ like 
uments,;?w^M7n  stercus  comedere  with  Ulysses’  companions,  and  as  Chremilus 

U)n  w r certamen,  non  inter  cclercs  celcrrimo,  non  Inter  robnstoa 

iHbua.  p I’liririifipc  o u ® sanguis  atque  spiritus  pecunia  inor- 

iiv.  • ifor  “ inoip  ivorMilp«  1-  8*  *■  In  tenui  rara  est  facundla  panno 

ise.  Sat.  Mcnip.  rejected  weeds.”  ‘ Eijero  cst  oflfendere,  et  Indigeresw'cstuin 
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objected  in  Aristoplianes,  salem  lingere^  lick  salt,  to  empty  Jakes,  fay  chan- 
nels, ''caiTy  out  dirt  and  dunghills,  sweep  chimneys,  rub  horse-heels,  &c.  I 
say  nothing  of  Turks,  galley-slaves,  which  are  bought  * and  sold  like  juments, 
or  those  African  negroes,  or  poor  ^ Indian  drudges,  qui  indies  hinc  inde  defe~ 
rendis  oneribus  occumbuiit,  nam  quod  apud  nos  boves  et  asini  vehunt,  trahunt, 
Id  omne  misellis  Indis,  they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and  though  erst  spruce, 
now  rusty  and  squalid,  because  poor,  ^immundas  fortunas  cequum  est  squalorem 
sequi,  it  is  ordinarily  so.  “ “ Others  eat  to  live,  but  they  live  to  dnidge,” 

^ servilis  et  misera  gens  nihil  recusare  audet,  a servile  generation,  that  dare 

refuse  no  task. “ ° Ileus  tu^  Dromo,  cape  hoc  flabellum,  ventulum  hmc  facito 

dum  lavamusf  sirrah,  blow  wind  upon  us  while  we  wash,  and  bid  your  fellow 
get  him  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall  run  fifty  miles 
afoot  to-morrow,  to  carry  me  a letter  to  my  mistress.  Soda  ad  pistrinum,  Socia 
shall  tarry  at  home  and  grind  malt  all  day  long,  Tristan  thresh.  Thus  are 
they  commanded,  being  indeed  some  of  them  as  so  many  footstools  for  rich 
men  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horseback,  or  as  “ ^ walls  for  them 
to  piss  on.”  They  are  commonly  such  people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  idiots, 
nasty,  unclean,  lousy,  poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble:  and  as  ®Leo  Afer 
observes  of  the  commonalty  of  Africa,  natura  viliores  sunt,  nec  apud  suos  duces 
majore  in  precio  qudm  si  canes  essent : ^ base  by  nature,  and  no  more  esteemed 
than  dogs,  miseram,  laboriosam,  calamitosam  vitam  agunt,  et  inopem,  infaeli- 
cem,  rudiores  asinis,  ut  e brutis  plane  natos  dicas : no  learning,  no  knowledge,  ■ 
no  civility,  scarce  common  sense,  naught  but  barbarism  amongst  them,  belluinq 
more  vivunt,  neque  calceos  gestant,  neque  vestes,  like  rogues  and  vagabonds,  they  ‘ 
go  barefooted  and  barelegged,  the  soles  of  their  feet  being  as  hard  as  horse- 
hoofs,  as  ^ Radzivilus  observed  at  Damietta  in  Egypt,  leading  a laborious, 
miserable,  wretched,  unhappy  life,  “ ''like  beasts  and  juments,  if  not  worse:” 
(for  a ' Sj)aniard  in  Incatan,  sold  three  Indian  boys  for  a cheese,  and  a hun- 
dred negro  slaves  for  a horse)  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  summuin 
honum  a pot  of  ale.  There  is  not  any  slavery  which  these  villains  will  not 
undergo,  plerique  latrinasevacuant,  alii  culinariam  curant,  alii  stabu- 

larios  agunt,  urinatores,  et  id  genus  similia  exer.cent,  dec.  like  those  people  that 
dwell  in  the  ^ Alps,  chimney-sweepers,  Jakes -farmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant 
rogues,  they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet  cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  bread 
to  eat.  Eor  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  ' beggary,  fulsome  nasti- 
ness, squalor,  content,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst;  pedicu-- 
lorum,  etpulicum  numerwn  ? as  ™ he  well  followed  it  in  Aristophanes,  fieasand 
\icQ,  pro  pallio  vestemlaceram,  et  pro  pulvinari  lapidem  bene  magnum  ad  caput, 
rags  for  his  raiment,  and  a stone  for  his  pillow,  joro  cathedra,  ruptoe  caput  urnce, 
he  sits  in  a broken  pitcher,  or  on  a block  for  a chair,  et  malvce  ramos  pro  pani- 
bus  comedit,  he  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a hog,  or 
scraps  like  a dog,  ut  nunc  nobis  vita  ajficitur,  quis  non  putahit  msaniam  esse, 
infelicitatemque  1 as  Chremilus  concludes  his  speech,  as  we  poor  men  live  now- 
a-days,  who  will  not  take  our  life  to  be  “ infelicity,  misery,  and  madness? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those_,base  villains,  fiunger-starved 
beggars,  wandering  rogues,  those  ordinary  slaves,  and  day-labouring  drudges ; 


u Plant,  act.  4.  ■»  Nullum  tarn  barbarum,  tam  vile  munus  est,  quod  non  lubentlssimb  obire  velit  gens 

vilissiina.  * Lausnis  orat.  in  Hispaniain.  yLaet.  descript.  Americae.  * “Who  daily  faint 

beneath  the  burdens  they  are  compelled  to  carry  from  place  to  place:  for  they  carry  and  draw  the  loads 
which  oxen  and  asses  formerly  use  i,”  &c.  *Plautus.  »Leo  Afer,  ca.  ult.  1.  1.  edunt  non  ut  bene 

vivant,  sed  ut  fortiter  laborent.  Heinsius.  Munster  de  rusticis  Germanise,  Cosmog.  cap.  27.  lib.  3, 

'•■Ter.  Eunuch.  Pauper  paries  factus,  quern  caniculoe  coinmingant.  « Lib.  1.  cap.  ult.  ^Deo.s 

omnes  illis  infensos  dicercs : tam  pannosi,  famcfracti,  tot  assiduS  mails  affleiuntur,  tanquam  pecora  quibus 
splendor  rationls  emortuus.  e Peregrin.  Ilieros.  i>  Nihil  omnino  meliorern  vitam  degunt,  quain 

fersB  in  silvis,  jumentain  terris.  Leo  Afer.  ‘ Partholomeus  a Casa.  kOrtelius  in  Helvetia.  Qui 

hab  taut  in  Csesia  vallc  ut  plurimum  latoml,  in  Oscella  valle  cultrorum  fabri  fumarii,  in  Vigetia  sordiduin 
genus  hominum,  quod  repurgandis  caminis  victura  parat.  i I •H  fite  not  this  any  ways  to  upbraid,  or 

hcoff  at,  or  misuse  poor  men,  but  ratlier  to  condole  and  pity  them  by  expressing,  &c.  ’ Chremilus, 

get.  -1.  Plaut.  ' “ Puupcrtaa  durum  onus  miscris  mortalibua. 
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yet  they  are  commonly  so  preyed  upon  by  ° polling  officers  for  breaking  the 
laws,  by  their  tyrannizing  landlords,  so  flayed  and  fleeced  by  perpetual  ” ex- 
actions, that  tiiongh  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their  genius,  they 
cannot  live  in  some  countries ; but  what  they  have  is  instantly  taken  from 
them,  the  very  care  they  take -to  live,  to  be  drudges,  to  maintain  their  poor 
families,  their  trouble  and  anxiety  takes  away  their  sleep,”  Sirac.  xxxi.  1. 
it  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives:  when  they  have  taken  all  pains,  done 
their  utmost  and  honest  endeavours,  if  they  be  cast  behind  by  sickness,  or 
overtaken  with  years,  no  man  pities  them,  hard-hearted  and  merciless,  un- 
charitable as  they  are,  they  leave  them  so  distressed,  to  beg,  steal,  murmur, 
and  ’'rebel,  or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and  fear  of  this  misery  compelled 
those  old  Romans,  whom  Menenius  Agrippa  pacified,  to  resist  their  governors : 
outlaws,  and  rebels  in  most  places,  to  take  up  seditious  arms,  and  in  all  ages 
hath  caused  uproars,  murmiu'ings,  seditions,  rebellions,  thefts,  murders,  muti- 
nies, jars  and  contentions  in  every  commonwealth;  grudging,  repining,  com- 
plaining, discontent  in  each  private  family,  because  they  want  means  to  live 
according  to  their  callings,  bring  up  their  children,  it  breaks  their  hearts, 
they  cannot  do  as  they  would.  No  greater  misery  than  for  a lord  to  have  a 
knight’s  living,  a gentleman  a yeoman’s,  not  to  be  able  to  live  as  his  birth 
and  place  require.  Poverty  and  want  are  generally  corrosives  to  all  kind  of 
men,  especially  to  such  as  have  been  in  good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  sud- 
denly distressed,  ® nobly  born,  liberally  brought  up,  and  by  some  disaster  and 
casualty  miserably  dejected.  For  the  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  have 
they  base  minds  correspondent,  like  beetles,  e stercore  orti,  e stercore  victus,  in 
stei'core  delicium,  as  they  were  obscurely  born  and  bred,  so  they  delight  in 
obscenity;  they  are  not  so  thoroughly  touched  with  it.  Angustas  anvmaa 
angusto  in  pectore  versant.  *Yea,  that  which  is  no  small  cause  of  their  tor- 
ments, if  once  they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fellows, 
most  part  neglected,  and  left  unto  themselves;  as  poor  "Terence  in  Rome 
was  by  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  Fiu’ius,  his  great  and  noble  friends. 

“Nil  PaWius  Scipio  profuit,  nil  ei  LEclius,  nil  Furlua, 

Tres  per  idem  tempus  qul  agitabant  nobiles  faciUimS, 

Uoriun  ille  opera  ne  domum  qmdem  liabuit  conductitiam.”  • 

’Tis  generally  so,  Tempora  si  fuerint  nuhila,  solus  eris,  he  is  left  cold  and 
comfortless,  nullus  ad  amissas  ihit  amicus  opes,  all  flee  from  him  as  from  a 
rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads.  Prov.  xix.  4.  “Poverty  separates 
them  from  their  ^ neighbours.” 

“ > Dum  fortuna  favet,  vultum  servatis,  amici,  I “ Whilst  fortune  favour’d,  friends,  you  smiled  on  me, 

Chm  cecidit,  turpi  vertitis  ora  fuga.”  | But  when  she  fled,  a friend  I could  not  see.” 


Which  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor  ^ every  man  contemns  him,  insults  over 
liim,  oppresseth  him,  scofis  at,  aggravates  his  misery. 

“z  Qnum  coepit  quassata  domus  subsidere,  partes  I “ When.once  the  tottering  house  begins  to  shrink. 
In  proclinatas  omne  rcciunbit  onus.”  ] Thither  comes  aU  the  weight  by  an  instinct” 


Nay,  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren  and  dearest  friends,  Prov.  xix.  7. 
“ His  brethren  hate  him  if  he  be  poor,”  “ omnes  vicini  oderunt,  “ his  neigh- 
bours hate^him,”  Prov.  xiv.  20.  ^ omnes  me  noti  ac  ignoti  deserunt^  as  he  com- 
plained in  the  comedy,  friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most 
gnevous,  poverty  makes  men  ridiculous.  Nil  hahet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in 
se,  quiim  quod  ridicuhs  homines facit,  they  must  endure  "jests,  taunts,  flouts, 


quaTcrue trnum  a solvere  nolunt : Omnibus  est  noUnn 
pectore  versans.  ‘ ‘TS’ow  bre^^^^  ’ ^“K>^stas  animas  animoso  in 

..(juid  „uod  „™b«  c«n»m,uol„c»„di  PsZg.Vortda.lt;j“,"Z  , ^ 
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blows  of  their  betters,  and  take  all  in  good  part  to  get  a meal’s  meat : *mag- 
num  pauperies  oppi'ohriwn,  juhet  quidvis  et  facere  et  pati.  He  must  turn 
parasite,  jester,  fool,  cum  desipi&ntihus  desipere;  saith  ^ Euripides,  slave,  vil- 
lain, drudge  to  get  a poor  living,  apply  himself  to  each  man’s  humours,  to  win 
and  please,  <fec.,  and  be  buffeted  when  he  hath  all  done,  as  XJlysses  was  by 
Melanthius  ® in  Homer,  be  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over,  for  * potmtio^'um 
stuUitia  perferenda  est,  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  it.  He  must 
turn  rogue  and  villain;  for  as  the  saying  is,  Necessiias  cogit  ad  tv/rpia,  poverty 
alone  makes  men  thieves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitors,  assassins,  “ because  of 
poverty  we  have  sinned,”  Ecclus.  xxvii.  1.  swear  and  forswear,  bear  false 
witness,  lie,  dissemble,  any  thing,  as  I say,  to  advantage  themselves,  and  to 
relieve  their  necessities:  ^Culpce  scelerisque  magistra  est,  when  a man  is  driven 
to  his  shifts,  what  will  he  not  do  ? 

“ si  miserum  fortuna  Sinonem 

Finxit,  Yanum  etiam  mendacemque  improta  finget.” 

lie  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  country,  turn  Turk,  forsake  religion, 
abjure  God  and  all,  nulla  tarn  horrenda  proditio,  quam  illi  lucri  causa  (saith 
* Leo  Afer)  perpetrare  nolint.  Plato,  therefore,  calls  poverty,  “ thievish,  sa- 
crilegious, filthy,  wicked,  and  mischievous and  well  he  might.  Eor  it  makes 
many  an  upright  man  otherwise,  had  he  not  been  in  want,  to  take  bribes,  to 
be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sell  his  tongue,  heart,  hand,  kc., 
to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmerciful,  imcivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help  his 
present  estate.  It  makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great  men 
tyrannise,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vultures,  physicians 
harpies,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  liars,  honest  men  thieves,  devout 
assassins,  great  men  to  prostitute  their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves, 
middle  sort  to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and  com- 
plain. A great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some  miserable  wretches 
to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to  dismember,  make  themselves  blind,  lame,  to 
have  a more  plausible  cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their 
present  wants.  Jodocus  Hamhoderius,  a lawyer  of  Bruges,  praxi  reruvti  cri- 
minal. c.  112.  hath  some  notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit  cranks,  and  every 
village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies  amongst  us;  we  have  dum- 
merers,  Abraham  men,  <fec.  And  that  which  is  the  extent  of  misery,  it  en- 
forceth  them,  through  anguish  and  wearisomeness  of  their  lives,  to  make  away 
themselves : they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned,  &c.,  than  to  live  without 
means. 

“ 1 In  mare  csetiferum,  ne  te  premat  aspera  egestas,  Mucli  better  ’tis  to  break  thy  neck, 

Desili,  et  h celsis  corrue  Ceme  jugis.”  Or  drown  thyself  i’  the  sea, 

Than  suffer  irksome  poverty; 

Go  make  thyself  away." 

A Sybarite  of  old,  as  I find  it  registered  in  “ Athenseus,  supping  in  Phiditiis 
in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said  it  was  no  marvel  if  , the  Lacedae- 
monians were  valiant  men ; “ for  his  part  he  would  rather  rim  upon  a sword 
point  (and  so  would  any  man  in  his  wits),  than  live  with  such  base  diet,  or  lead 
so  wretched  a life.”  "In  Japonia  ’tis  a common  thing  to  stifle  their  children 
if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abortion,  which  Aristotle  commends.  In  that 
civil  commonwealth  of  China,  " the  mother  strangles  her  child  if  she  be  not 
able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it,  or  liave  it  endure  such 
misery  as  poor  men  do.  Aniobius,  lib.  7.  adversus  gentes,  **  Lactantius,  lib.  5. 
cap.  9.  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  “ they  did  ex- 
pose their  children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle  or  knock  out  their  brains  against 

*IIor.  ^InPhtcnis.  eOdyss.  17.  fidem.  gMantuan.  “ Since  cruel  fortune  h.as  made  Sinon 
poor,  she  has  made  him  vain  and  mendacious.”  i Dc  Africa  lib.  1.  cap.  ult.  '‘4.  de  legibus.  furacissima 
paupertas,  sacrilega,  turpls,  flagitiosa,  omnium  malorum  opifex.  'Theognis.  n>Dipnosophist.  lib.  l‘A 
iMiliics  potius  moritunnn  (si  quis  sibi  mcnte  constaret)  quam  tarn  vilis  et  wrumnosi  victfts  coinmunionom 
lialicrc.  "Gasper  N'ilela  Jcsuita  cpiat.  Japon.  lib.  “Mat.  lUccius  expcdit.  in  Sina**,  lib.  1.  c-  3.  rVort 
r.omani  procreates  lilios  R-ris  et  cunibus  exponitls,  nunc  strangulatis  vel  in  saxum  cliditis,  &c. 
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u stone,  in  such  cases.”  If  we  may  give  credit  to  ‘’Munster,  amongst  us 
Christians  in  Lithuania,  they  voluntarily  mancipate  and  sell  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children  to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger  and  beggary ; ''many  make 
away  themselves  in  this  extremity.  Apicius  the  Roman,  when  he  cast  up  his 
accounts,  and  found  but  100,000  crowns  left,  murdered  himself  for  fear  he 
should  be  famished  to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  hath 
a memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of  Louvain  that,  being  destitute  of  means, 
became  both  melancholy,  and  in  a discontented  humour  massacred  themselves. 
Another  of  a merchant,  learned,  wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but  out  of  a deej^i 
apprehension  he  had  of  a loss  at  seas,  would  not  be  persuaded  but  as  ®Yenti- 
dius  in  the  poet,  he  should  die  a beggar.  In  a word,  thus  much  I may 
conclude  of  poor  men,  that  though  they  have  good  ‘parts  they  cannot  show  or 
make  use  of  them:  inopid  ad  virtutem  obsepta  est  via,  ’tis  hard  for  a pool’ 

man  to  ’‘rise,  hand  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat  res  angusta  domiP 
“ The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard.”  Eccles. 
vi.  19.  His  works  are  rejected,  contemned,  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of 
the  author,  though  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  they  will  not  likely  take; 


“Nulla  placere  diu,  neque  vivere  carmina  possun^ 
Qu£8  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus” 


“Ho  verses  can  please  men  or  live  long  that  are  written  by  water-drinkers.” 
Poor  men  cannot  please,  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations,  projects,  are 
v^ilified  in  the  world’s  esteem,  amittunt  consilium  in  re,  which  Gnatho  long 
lince  observed.  ^Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam  nec  soleas  fecit,  a wise  man 
lever  cobbled  shoes ; as  he  said  of  old,  but  how  doth  he  prove  it  ? I am  sure 
.ve  find  it  otherwise  in  our  days,  ^pruinosis  horret  facundia  pannis.  Homer 
limself  must  beg  if  he  want  means,  and  as  by  report  sometimes  he  did  “ *’go 
rom  door  to  door,  and  sing  ballads,  with  a company  of  boys  about  him.”  This 
lommon  misery  of  theirs  must  needs  distract,  make  them  discontent  ami 
nelancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  wayward,  peevish,  like  a weary  traveller,  for 
^ Fames  el  mora  bilem  in  nares  conciunt,  still  murmuring  and  repining:  Ob 
nopiam  morosi  sunt,  quibus  est  male,  as  Plutarch  quotes  out  of  Eurijiides,  and 
,hat  comical  poet  well  seconds, 

“ « Omnes  quibus  res  sunt  minus  secundae,  nescio  quomodo 
Suspitiosi,  ad  contumeliam  omnia  accipiunt  magis, 

Propter  suam  impotentiam  se  credunt  negligi.” 

If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  mistake:  they 
hink  themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their  misery;”  and  therefore  many  gene- 
ous  spirits  in  such  cases  withdraw  themselves  from  all  company,  as  that  corne- 
lian t Terence  is  said  to  have  done;  when  he  perceived  himself  to  be  forsaken 
nd  poor,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Stymphalus,  a base  town  in 
\rcadia,  and  there  miserably  died. 

“ t ad  summam  inopiam  rcdactus, 

Itaque  fe  conspectu  omnium  abiit  GrtEcIse  in  terram  ultimam.” 

Neither  is  it  without  cause,  for  we  see  men  commonly  respected  accordino-  to 
heir  means  {^an  dives  sit  omnes  quoerunt,  nemo  an  bonus),  and  vilified  if  they 
'6  in  bad  clothes.  “Philophsemen  the  orator  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  he 
i^as  80  homely  attired,  'Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  Cecilius’  table 
•ecause  of  his  homely  outside.  'Dante,  that  famous  Italian  poet,  by  reason 
us  clothes  were  but  mean,  could  not  be  admitted  to  sit  down  at  a feast.  Gnatho 


iolentas  mnnus  slbl  infcnint  • Ilor  ^ maloium  perpe.s.sioiic  fracti  et  fatigati,  pluivs 

ic  grave  mcrglt  onus.  “TcVent.  * Ilor  Sa^  ^ I ^ram  superas  volitare  per  aiT^^^  Ut  me  pluma  Jevat, 
inciicd  by  poverty  at  home.”  *Paschalius  ’ « ^ liey  cannot  easily  rise  in  the  world  who  ai  o 
■otcntiorum  itdes  ostiatim  adlens  alinuid  acclninw^^r”  Hoi'odotus  vita  cjus.  Scaliger  in  poet, 

horo.  * Plautus  Ampl.  cXer  Act  4 c ^ suo,  concomitantc  cu  pucrormn 

) the  greatest  necessitv;  he  withdrew  hom  ihe  tr'a/o  m t “ Hoduced 

Euripides.  u piutaVch.  vita  ejus.  « Htu  Ter!  r uJiSus,  lib.  3.%" 2K  Je'saTc!  ' ’ * 
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scorned  liis  old  familiar  friend  because  of  his  apparel,  ^ llominem  video  jy^t^nnis, 
annisque  ohdtum,  Me  e<jo  ilium  contempsi  proi  me.  King  Per.sius  overcome 
sent  a letter  to  *PaTilus  -^Emilias,  the  Roman  general;  Persius  P.  Consuli,  S. 
but  he  scorned  him  any  answer,  tacite  exprohrans  furtunam  suam  (saith  mine 
author),  upbraiding  him  with  a present  fortune,  t Carolus  Pugnax,  that  great 
duke  of  Burgundy,  made  H.  Holland,  late  duke  of  Exeter,  exiled,  run  after 
his  horse  like  a lackey,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  him:  ^’tis  the  common 
fashion  of  the  world.  So  that  such  men  as  are  poor  may  justly  be  discontent, 
melancholy,  and  complain  of  their  present  misery,  and  all  may  pray  with 
‘Solomon,  “ Give  me,  0 Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me.” 

Subsect.  VII. — A heap  of  other  Accidents  causing  Melancholy,  Death  of 

FHends,  Losses,  d'c. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I wander,  the  more  intri- 
(tate  1 find  the  passage,  multee  ambages,  and  new  causes  as  so  many  by-paths 
offer  themselves  to  be  discussed:  to  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work, 
and  fitter  for  Theseus : I will  follow  mine  intended  thread ; and  point  only  at 
some  few  of  the  chiefest. 

Death  of  Friends.^  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of  friends  may  chal- 
lenge a first  place,  multi  tristantur,  as  | Vives  well  observes,  post  delicias,  con- 
vivia,  dies  festos,  many  are  melancholy  after  a feast,  holiday,  merry  meeting, 
or  some  pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves, 
Avithout  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordinary  companions,  some  at  the 
departure  of  friends  only  whom  they  shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl, 
and  look  after  them  as  a cow  lows  after  her  calf,  or  a child  takes  on  that  goes 
to  school  after  holidays.  Ut  me  levarat  tuus  adventus,  sic  discessus  ofiixit, 
(which  §Tully  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not  so  welcome  to  me,  as  thy 
departure  was  harsh.  Montanus,  consil.  132.  makes  mention  of  a country 
woman  that  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  became  grievously  melan- 
choly for  many  years;  and  Trallianus  of  another,  so  caused  for  the  absence  of 
her  husband : which  is  an  ordinaiy  passion  amongst  our  good  wives,  if  their 
husband  tarry  out  a day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour,  they 
take  on  presently  with  sighs  and  tears,  he  is  either  robbed,  or  dead,  some 
mischance  or  other  is  surely  befallen  him,  they  cannot  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  bo 
quiet  in  mind,  till  they  see  him  again.  If  parting  of  friends,  absence  alone 
can  work  such  violent  effects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must  eternally 
be  separated,  never  in  this  world  to  meet  again?  This  is  so  grievous  a tor- 
ment for  the  time,  that  it  takes  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  extinguishetli 
all  delights,  it  causeth  deep  sighs  and  groans,  tears,  exclamations, 

(“  0 dulcc  germen  matris,  o sanguis  meus, 

Eheu  tepentes,  &c 3 flos  tener.”)| 

howling, ^roaring,  many  bitter  pangs  (f^lamentis  gemituque  et  feemineo  ululatu 
Tecta  fremwnL),  and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes,  “ they 
think  they  see  their  dead  friends  continually  in  their  eyes,”  ohservantes  imagir 
nes,  as  Conciliator  confesseth  he  saw  his  mother’s  ghost  presenting  herself  still 
before  him.  Quod  nimis  miseH  volunt,  hoc  facile  credunt,  still,  still,  still,  that 
good  father,  that  good  son,  that  good  wife, that  dear  friend  runs  in  their  minds: 
Totus  animus  hue  und  cogitatione  dflxus  est,  all  the  year  long,  as  **  Pliny  com- 

sTer.  Eimucli.  Act.  2.  Seen.  2.  * Liv.  dec.  9. 1.  2.  Comlneiis.  He  that  hath  5/. 

per  annum  coining  in  more  than  others,  scorns  him  that  hath  less,  and  is  a better  man.  ‘ Trov. 

J De  anima,  cap.  dc  mocrore.  § Lib.  12.  Epist.  ||  “ Oh  sweet  offspring,  oh  my  very  blood; 

oh  tender  flower,"  &c.  ^ Virg.  4.  Ain.  Tatres  mortiios  corarn  n.stantcs  ct  lllio.s,  &c.  Slarcellu* 

Ponatus.  ♦*  Epist,  lib.  2.  Virginium  video,  audio,  dcfuuctum  cogito,  alloiiuor. 
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plains  to  Romanus,  •‘methiiiks  I see  Virginius,  I hear  Virginias,  I talk  with 
Virginias,”  tkc. 

“ * Te  sine,  vce  miscro  milii,  lilia  nigra  vidcntur, 

Pallentesqiie  rosaj,  nec  dulce  rnbens  hyacinthus, 

NuUos  nec  myrtus,  nec  lauvus  spivat  odores.” 


They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  farioasly  carried  headlong  by  the 
passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  discreet  men  otherwise,  oftentimes 
forget  themselves,  and  weep  like  children  many  mouths  together,  “ t as  if  that 
they  to  water  would,”  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone,  they  are 
gone;  what  shall  I do? 


“ Abstulit  atra  dies  et  funere  mersit  acerbo, 

Quis  dabit  in  laclirymas  fontem  mihi  ? quis  satis  altos 
Accendet  gemitiis,  et  acerbo  verba  dolori  ? 
Exliaurit  pietas  oculos,  et  hiantia  frangit 
I’ectora,  nec  plenos  avido  sinit  edere  qucstus, 
Magna  aded  jactura  premit,”  &c. 


“ Fountains  of  tears  ^1x0  gives,  ■who  lends  me  groans, 
Deep  sighs  sufficient  to  express  my  moans  ? 

Mine  eyes  are  dry,  my  breast  in  pieces  torn. 

My  loss  so  great,  I cannot  enough  mourn.” 


So  Stroza  Filins,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicedium,  bewails  his 
father’s  death,  he  could  moderate  his  passions  in  other  matters  (as  he  confess' 
eth),  but  not  in  this,  he  yields  wholly  to  sorrow, 


“ Nunc  fateor  do  terga  mails,  mens  ilia  fatiscit, 
Indomitus  quondam  vigor  et  constantia  mentis.” 


How  doth  ‘ Quintilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  despair  almost : Cardan 
lament  his  only  child  in  his  book  de  lihris  'propriis,  and  elsewhere  in  many  other 
of  his  tracts,  ifSt.  Ambrose  his  brother’s  death?  an  ego  possum  non  cogitare 
de  te,  aut  sine  lachrymis  cogitare?  0 amari  dies,  6 Jlebiles  nodes,  &c.  “ Can 

I ever  cease  to  think  of  thee,  and  to  think  with  sorrow?  0 bitter  days,  O 
nights  of  sorrow,”  &c.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria ! 0 decorem, 
dec.  Jios  recens,  pullulans,  &c.  Alexandei',  a man  of  most  invincible  courage, 
after  Hephestion’s  death,  as  Curtius  relates,  triduumjacuit  ad  raoriendum  ohsti- 
natus,  lay  three  days  together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate,  to  die  with  him,  and 
would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  The  woman  that  communed  with  Esdras 
{lih.  2.  cap.  10.)  when  her  son  fell  down  dead, “fled  into  the  field,  and  would 
?iot  return  into  the  city,  but  there  resolved  to  remain,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink, 
but  mourn  and  fast  until  she  died.”  “Rachel  wept  for  her  children,  and  would 
not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not.”  Matt.  ii.  18.  So  did  Adrian  the 
emperor  bewail  his  Antinous;  Hercules,  Hylas;  Orpheus,  Eurydice;  David, 
Absalom ; (0  my  dear  son  Absalom ;)  Austin  his  mother  Monica,  Hiobe  her 
children,  insomuch  that  the  ™ poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned  into  a stone,  as 
being  stupified  through  the  extremity  of  grief.  ^jEgeus,  signo  luguhri  jdii 
consternatus,  in  ma/re  se  prcecipitem  dedit,  impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  son’s 
death,  drowned  himself  Our  late  ^^hysicians  are  full  of  such  examples,  Mon- 
tanas, consd.  242.  ° had  a patient  troubled  with_^this  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her 
husband’s  death,  many  years  together.  Trincavellius,  1.  1.  c.  14.  hath  such 
another,  almost  in  despair,  after  his  ^ mother’s  departure,  ut  se  fermc  prcecipi- 
tern  daret;  and  ready  through  distraction  to  make  aw^ay  himself  : and  in  his 
Fifteenth  counsel,  tells  a story  of  one  fifty  years  of  age,  “that  grew  desperate 
upon  his  mother’s  death;”  and  cured  by  Fallopius,  fell  many  years  after  into 

I relapse,  by  the  sudden  death  of  a daughter  which  he  had,  and  could  never 
after  be  recovered.  The  fury  of  this  passion  is  so  violent  sometimes,  that  it 
daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities.  Vespasian’s  death  was  pitifully  lamented 
all  over  the  Roman  empire,  totus  orbis  lugehat,  saith  Aurelius  Victor.  Alex- 
ander commanded  the  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules  and 
horses  to  have  their  manes  shorn  off,  and  many  common  soldiers  to  be  slain, 
to  accompany  his  dear  Hephestion’s  death;  which  is  now  practised  amongst 

'ome3l”™t’he  tho  lilies  lose  their  whiteness,  the  roses  he- 

irrTfVt  lit*  fi  ^ j,  neither  the  myrtle  nor  the  laurel  retains  its  odours."  t Chaucer. 

I I r.-eiiit.  no.  I).  ICib.  de  obitu  Satyr!  fratris.  >«Ovid  Met  n Pint  vita  ein«  oNoUlia 

nartona  inelanchohca  ob  raortcni  inurili.  i-Ex  inatris  obitu  in  dcspcratioueiii  iiicidit.  ' .j 
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the  Tartars,  when  great  Cham  dieth,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be  slain, 
men  and  horses,  all  they  meet ; and  among  those  the  ’'Pagan  Indians,  their 
wives  and  servants  voluntarily  die  with  them.  Leo  Lecimus  was  so  mucli  be- 
wailed in  Rome  after  his  departure,  that  as  Jovius  gives  out,  communis  solus, 
puhlica  hilaritas,  the  common  safety  of  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and- 
plenty  died  with  him,  tanquameodem  seqmlchro  cum  Leom  condita  lugehantur ; 
for  it  was  a golden  age  whilst  he  lived,  '^'but  after  his  decease,  an  iron  season 
succeeded,  barhara  vis  el  foeda  vastitas,  et  diva  madorum  omnium  incommoda, 
wars,  plagues,  vastity,  discontent.  When  Augustus  Csesar  died,  saith  Paterculus, 
orhis  ruinam  timueram  us,  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon  our, 
heads.  ‘Budseus  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  Twelfth  his  death,  tarn  suhilo 
mutatio,  ut  qui  p7'ius  digilo  coelujn  attingere  videhantur,  nunc  humi  derepenth 
sei'pere,  sideratos  esse  diceres,  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a sudden,  as 
if  they  had  been  planet-strucken,  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground ; 

“ f Concussis  cecidere  animis,  seu  frondibas  ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lapsis” 


they  looked  like  cropped  trees.  | At  iN’ancy  in  Lorraine,  when  Claudia  Yalesia/ 
Henry  the  Second  French  king’s  sister,  and  the  duke’s  wife  deceased,  the 
temples  for  forty  days  were  all  shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses,  but  in  that 
room  where  she  was.  The  senators  all  seen  in  black,  and  for  a twelve- 
month’s space  throughout  the  city,  they  were  forbid  to  sing  or  dance. 


“§N'on  ulli  postores  illis  egcre  diebus 

Frigida  (Daphne)  boves  ad  flumina,  nulla  nec 
amnem 

Libavit  quadrupes,  nec  graminis  attigit  herbam.” 


“The  swains  forgot  their  sheep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  running  waters  brought  their  herds  to  drink ; 
The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselves,  abstain’d 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdain’d.” 


How  were  we  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  ddicice  humani  generis, 
Prince  Henry’s  immature  death,  as  if  all  our  dearest  friends’  lives  had  exhal- 
ed with  his?  II  Scanderbeg’s  death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In 
a word,  as  "he  saith  of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caernar- 
von his  son’s  birth,  immortaliter  gavisus,  he  was  immortally  glad,  may  we 
say  on  the  contrary  of  friends’  deaths,  immortaliter  gementes,  we  ai’e  diverse 
of  us  as  so  many  turtles,  eternally  dejected  with  it. 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  temporal  goods  and 
fortunes,  which  equally  afflicts,  and  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  preced- 
ing; loss  of  time,  loss  of  honour,  office,  of  good  name,  of  labour,  frustrate 
hopes,  will  much  torment ; but  in  my  j udgment,  there  is  no  torture  like  uut(^ 
it,  or  that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischief: 

“ * Ploratnr  lachrymis  amissa  pecunia  veris : ” | ‘‘  Lost  money  is  bewailed  with  grief  sincere  : ” 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow  from  our  hearts, 
and  often  causes  habitual  melancholy  itself,  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  5.  repeats 
this  for  an  especial  cause:  “^Loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  goods,  make  many 
men  melancholy,  as  I have  often  seen  by  continual  meditation  of  such  things.” 
The  same  causes  Arnoldus  Yillanovanus  inculcates,  Breviar.  1.  1.  c.  18.  ex 
rerum  amissions,  damno,  amicomm  morte,  &c.  Want  alone  will  make  a mau 
mad,  to  be  Sans  argent  will  cause  a deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many 
persons  are  affected  like  ““  Irishmen  in  this  behalf,  who  if  they  have  a good 
scimitar,  had  rather  have  a blow  on  their  arm,  than  their  weapon  hurt : they 
will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than  their  goods : and  the  grief  that  cometh  hence, ' 


q Mathias  h Michou.  Boter.  Amphitheat.  •’Lo.  Vertoman.  M.  Bolus  Venetus,  lib.  I.  cap.  64.  pcrimuni 
cos  quos  in  via  obvios  liabcnt,  dicentes,  Ite,  et  domino  nostro  regi  servito  in  alia  vita.  Nec  tam  in  homines 
insaniunt  scd  in  cquos,  &c.  • Vita  ejus.  * Lib.  4.  vitai  ejus,  auream  setatem  condiderat  ad  humard 

generis  salutem  quum  nos  statim  ab  optimi  principis  excessu,  vere  ferream  patercmur,  famem,  pestem,  &c. 
‘ Lib.  6.  de  asse.  f Maph.  “ They  bocame  fallen  in  feelings,  as  the  great  forest  laments  its  fallen  leaves.” 
JOrtelius  Itincrario:  ob  annum  integrum  h cantu,  tripudiis,  et  saltationibus  tota  civitas  abstinere  jubetur. 
§ Virg.  II  See  Barletius  do  vita  et  ob.  Scanderbeg.  lib.  13.  hist.  « Mat.  Baris.  * Juvcnali.s.’ 

y Multi  qui  res  amatas  perdiderant,  nt  filio.s,  opes,  non  sperantes  rccupcrare,  jiropter  assiduam  tuliiun  con- 
eideratiouem  melancliolici  limit,  ut  ipse  vidi.  ‘Staniliurslus,  llib.  Hist. 


Mti'iU.  -i.  Subs.  7.]  Other  A'ccidents  and  Grievctnces. 
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continuetli  long  (saitli  * Plater)  “ and  out  of  many  dispositions  procuretli  an 
habit.”  “Montanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a young  man  of  22  years  of  age, 
that  so  became  melancholy,  oh  amissam  pecuniam,  for  a sum  of  money  which 
he  had  unhappil}’’  lost.  Skenckius  hath  such  another  story  of  one  melancholy, 
because  he  overshot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unnecessary  building. 
^ Roger,  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus  opibus  et  castris  a Reye  Stephana, 

; spoiled  of  his  goods  by  king  Stephen,  vi  doloris  absorptus,  atque  in  amentiam 
versus, indecentia  through  grief  ran  mad,  spoke  and  did  he  knew  not  what. 

Nothing  so  familiar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases,  through  anguish  of  mind  to 
■ make  away  themselves.  A poor  fellow -went  to  hang  himself  (which  Ausonius 
hath  elegantly  expressed  in  a neat  + Epigram),  but  finding  by  chance  a pot  of 
money,  flung  away  the  rope,  and  went  merrily  home,  but  he  that  hid  the  gold, 
when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with  that  rope  which  the  other  man  had 
i left,  in  a discontented  humour. 


“ At  qui  condiderat,  postquam  non  reperit  aui'um, 

Aptavit  collo,  quern  reperit  laqueum.” 

Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it  by  suretyship,  ship- 
wreck, fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  soldiers,  or  what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not,  it 
will  work  the  like  eflfect,  the  same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well 
as  private  persons.  The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  the  men  amazed  for  fear,  the  stupid  women  tore  their  hair  and  cried. 
The  Hungarians,  when  their  king  Ladislaus  and  bravest  soldiers  were  slain  by 
the  Turks,  Luctus  publicus,  &c.  The  Venetians,  when  their  forces  were  over- 
come by  the  French  king  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spanish  kings,  pope,  emperor, 
all  conspired  against  them  at  Gambray,  the  French  herald  denounced  open 
war  in  the  senate : Lauredane  Venetorum  dux,  and  they  had  lost  Padua, 
Brixia,  Yerona,  Forum  Julii,  their  territories  in  the  continent,  and  had  now 
nothing  left  but  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  eb  urbi  quoque  ipsi  (saith  JBembus) 
timendum  pidarentyOXi.^  the  loss  of  that  was  likewise  to  be  feared,  tantus  repente 
doloi'  omnes  tenuit,  ut  nunquam  alias,  S^c.,  they  were  pitifully  plunged,  never 
before  in  such  lamentable  distress.  Anno  1527,  when  Rome  was  sacked  by 
Burbonius,  the  common  soldiers  made  such  spoil,  that  fair  § churches  were 
turned  to  stables,  old  monuments  and  books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like 
straw;  relics,  costly  pictures  defaced;  altars  demolished,  rich  hangings, 
carpets,  <fec.,  trampled  in  the  dirt.  ||  Their  wives  and  loveliest  daughters  con- 
stuprated  by  every  base  cullion,  as  Sej  anus’  daughter  was  by  the  hangman  in 
public,  before  their  fathers’  and  husbands’  faces.  Noblemen’s  children,  and  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens,  reserved  for  princes’  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  com- 
mon soldier,  and  kept  for  concubines;  senators  and  cardinals  themselves 
dragged  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to  confess  where 
their  money  was  hid;  the  rest  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets ; 
infants’  brains  dashed  out  before  their  mothers’  eyes.  A lamentable  sight  it 
was  to  see  so  goodly  a city  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  a beggiug  to 
V enice,  Naples,  Ancona,  &c.,  that  erst  lived  in  all  manner  of  delights.  “ IT  Those 
proud  palaces  that  even  now  vaunted  their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were  dejected  as 
low as  hell  in  aninstant.”  Whom  will  not  such  misery  make  discontent?  Terence 
the  poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his  comedies,  which  suflered 
shipwreck.  When  a poor  man  hath  made  many  hungry  meals,  got  together  a 
small  sum,  which  he  loseth  in  an  instant;  a scholar  spent  many  an  hour’s  study 
to  no  purpose,  his  labours  lost,  &c.,  how  should  it  otherwise  be?  I may  coii- 

vcnit  ob  jacturam  pccuniffi,  victori®,  repul.sam,  mortem  libcronim,  quibus 
h 22  et  a dlspositiono  sit  liabitua.  » Coiisil.  20.  i*  Nubrigeiisis. 

minnnim  ipran  Zc  i i . § Templa  omamentis  nudata,  spoliuta,  in  stabula  equorum  et 

lb  lliMnaTinrij^iirU  pnnofifr.ll'V”  pedit®,  &c.  ||  In  ocuUs  maritorum  dilectlssim®  conjugea 

n(  nsem  tnrtriH-i  f ^ magnatum  thorls  destinat®,  &c.  ^ Ita  fa-stu  ante  unua 

g c vitas,  et  cacuinlnibjs  ccclum  pulaaro  visa,  ad  inferos  usque  oaucis  diebus  dejecta. 
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cliule  with  Gregory,  temporalium  amor,  quanlum  ajjlcil  cum  hceret  possession 
tantum  quutn  suhtrahitiir,  urit  dolor;  riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with 
their  possession,  as  they  torment  us  with  their  loss. 

Next  to  sorrow  still  I may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear;  for 
besides  those  terrors  which  I have  ° before  touched,  and  many  other  fears 
(which  are  infinite)  there  is  a superstitious  fear,  one  of  the  three  great  causes 
of  fear  in  Aristotle,  commonly  caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  whicli 
much  trouble  many  of  us.  (^Nescio  quid  animus  mihi  prcesagit  malii)  As  if  a 
hare  cross  the  way  at  our  going  forth,  or  a mouse  gnaw  our  clothes : if  they 
bleed  three  drops  at  nose,  the  salt  fall  towards  them,  a black  spot  appear  in 
their  nails,  &c.,  with  many  such,  which  Delrio,  Tom.  2.  1.  3.  sect.  4,  Austin 
Niphus  in  his  book  de  Auyuriis,  Polydore  Airg.,  1.  3.  de  Frodigiis,  Saris- 
huriensis,  Polycrat.  1.  1.  c.  13.,  discuss  at  large.  They  are  so  much  affected, 
that  with  the  very  strength  of  imagination,  fear,  and  the  devil’s  craft,  “ ‘’they 
pull  those  misfortunes  they  su.spect  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that  which  they 
fear  shall  come  upon  them,”  as  Solomon  foretelleth,  Prov.  x.  24.  and  Isaiali 
denounceth,  Ixvi.  4.  which  if  ““they  could  neglect  and  contemn,  would  not 
come  to  pass,  Eorum  vires  nostrd  resident  opinione,  ut  morhi  gravitas  cegrotan- 
tiicm  cogitatione,  they  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more 
dr  less.  N.  N.  dat  pcenas,  saith  ^ Crato  of  such  a one,  utinam  non  attraJieret : he 
is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it  ® himself : 

* Dum  fata  fugimus,  fata  stulti  incurrimus,  the  thing  that  I feared,  saith 
Job,  is  fallen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their  fortunes;  or  ill 
destinies  foreseen : multos  angit  prcescientia  malorum : The  foreknowledge  of 
what  shall  come  to  pass,  crucifies  many  men : foretold  by  astrologers,  or 
wizards,  iratum  ob  coelum,  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  itself:  which  often  falls 
out  by  God’s  permission;  quia  deemonem  timent  (saith  Chrysostom)  Deusideo 
permittit  accidere.  Severus,  Adrian,  Domitiau,  can  testify  as  much,  of  whose 
fear  and  suspicion,  Sueton,  Herodian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange 
stories  in  this  behalf.  ^ Montanus,  consil.  31.  hath  one  example  of  a young 
man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this  occasion.  Such  fears  have  still  tormented 
mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by  reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  juggling  priests, 
t There  was  a fountain  in  Greece,  near  Ceres’  temple  in  Achaia,  where  the 
event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known;  “A  glass  let  down  by  a thread,”  &c. 
Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  springs  of  Lycia,  was  the  oracle  of 
Thrixeus  Apollo,  “ where  all  fortunes  were  foretold,  sickness,  health,  or  what 
they  would  besides so  common  people  have  been  always  deluded  with  future 
events.  At  this  day,  Metus  futurorum  maxime  torquet  Sinas,  this  foolish  fear 
mightily  cmcifies  them  in  China;  as  ’ Matthew  Piccius  the  Jesuit  informeth 
us,  in  his  commentaries  of  those  countries,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  super- 
stitious, and  much  tormented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  to  their  divina- 
tors,  ut  ipse  metus  fidem  faciat,  that  fear  itself  and  conceit  cause  it  to  ^ fall 
out : if  he  foretell  sickness  such  a day,  that  very  time  they  will  be  sick,  vi  metus 
afiicti  in  cegritudinem  cadunt;  and  many  times  die  as  it  is  foretold.  A true 
saying,  Timor  mortis,  morte  pejor,  the  fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  itself, 
and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some  fortunate  and  rich  men,  “is  as  bitter 
as  gall,”  Ecclus.  xli.  1.  Inquietam  nobis  vitam  facit  mortis  metus,  a worse 
2^1ague  cannot  happen  to  a man,  than  to  be  so  troubled  in  Ms  mind;  ’tis  tiiste 
divortium,  a heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods,  with  so  much  labour  got, 


' 0 Sect.  2.  Memb.  4.  Snbs.  3.  fear  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies  foretold.  ^ Accersunt  sibi  malum, 
e SI  non  obser  vein  us,  nihJl  valent.  Polidor.  r Consil.  2k  1.  2.  g Harm  watcb,  harm  catch.  ♦ Geor. 
Buchanan.  •>  Juvenig  solicitus  defiituris  frustra,  factus  melancholicus.  + Pausanius  in  Achaicis,  lib.  7. 
XJbi  omnium  cventus  dignoscuntur.  Speculum  tenui  suspensum  funiculo  demittunt : et  ad  Cyaneas  petras' 
ad  Lyciie  fontes,  &c.  • Expedit.  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  ^ Timendo  prajoccupat,  quod  vital,  uUi'O* 

jirovocatque  quod  fugit,  gaudetque  moerens  et  lubciis  miser  fuit.  Heinsius  Austriac. 
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pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  have  so  deliciously  enjoyed,  friends  and  com- 
panions whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  all  at  once.  A xicchus  the  philosopher  was 
bold  and  courageous  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  precepts  de  contemnenda  morte^ 
and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to  others ; but  being  now  ready  to  die  him- 
seltjhewasmightilydejected,/ic2c  luceprlvahor?  his  orbabor  bonis  ?*  he  lamented 
like  a child,  cfec.  And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him,  ubi 
orlstina  vlrtutum  jactatio,  0 Axloche?  “ where  is  all  your  boasted  virtue  now, 
;iiy  friend?”  yet  he  was  very  timorous  and  impatient  of  death,  much  troubled 
n hismind,  Imbellis pavor  et  impatientia^dcc.  “ 0 Clotho,”Megapetusthe  tyrant 
n Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  “ let  me  live  a while  longer.  ^ I will 
jive  thee  a thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two  boles  besides,  which  I took  from 
iJleocritus,  worth  a hundred  talents  apiece.”  “Woe’s  me,”  “saith  another,  “what 
;oodly  manors  shall  I leave ! what  fertile  fields ! what  a fine  house ! what 
iretty  children!  how  many  servants ! Who  shall  gather  my  grapes,  my  corn? 
Must  I now  die  so  well  settled?  Leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided  ? Woe’s 
ne,  what  shall  I do  ?”  '^Anirnula  vagula,  blandula,  quee  nunc  abibis  in  loca'i 
To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed  curiosity,  that 
•rksome,  that  tyrannising  care,  nimia  solicitudo,  “ ° superfluous  industry  about 
nprofitable  things  and  their  qualities,”  as  Thomas  defines  it;  an  itching 
uraour  or  a kind  of  longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that 
diich  ought  not  to  be  done,  to  know  that  ^ secret  which  should  not  be  known, 
) eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  We  commonly  molest  and  tire  ourselves  about 
lings  unfit  and  unnecessary,  as  Martha  troubled  herself  to  little  purpose.  Be 
, in  religion,  humanity,  magic,  philosophy,  policy,  any  action  or  study,  ’tis  a 
isedless  trouble,  a mere  torment.  For  what  else  is  school  divinity,  hew  many 
oth  it  puzzle  ? what  fruitless  questions  about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  elec- 
predestination,  reprobation,  hell-fire,  &c.,  how  many  shall  be  saved, 


on. 


:iraned?  What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  endless  observation  of  idle 
Temonies,  traditions?  What  is  most  of  our  philosophy  but  a labyrinth  of 
linions,  idle  questions,  propositions,  metaphysical  terms?  Socrates,  therefore, 
ild  all  philosophers,  cavillers,  and  mad  men,  circa  subtilia  Gavillatores  pro 
'jsanis  habuit,  palam  eos  arguens,  saith  ’Eusebius,  because  they  commonly 
ught  after  such  things,  quee  nec  percipi  d nobis  neque  comprehendi  possent,  or 
it  case  they  did  understand,  yet  they  were  altogether  unprofitable.  For 
'lat  matter  is  it  for  us  to  know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant 
i irseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  &c.?  we  are  neither  wiser, 
he  follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor  better,  nor  richer,  nor  stronger  for  the  know- 
p Ige  of  it.  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos,  I may  say  the  same  of  those  geneth- 
• cal  studies,  what  is  astrology  but  vain  elections,  predictions?  all  magic,  but 
:roublesome  error,  a pernicious  foppery?  physic,  but  intricate  rules  and. 
ascriptions?  philology,  but  vain  criticisms?  logic,  needless  sophisms?  meta- 
ysics  themselves, but  intricate  subtilties  and  fruitless  abstractions?  alchemy, 
t a bundle  of  errors?  to  what  end  are  such  great  tomes?  why  do  we  spend 
^s-ny  years  in  their  studies?  Much  better  to  know  nothing  at  all,  as  those 
rbarous  Indians  are  wholly  ignorant,  than  as  some  of  us,  to  be  sore  vexed 
out  unprofitable  toys : stuUus  labor  est  ineptiarum,  to  build  a house  with- 
b pins,  make  a rope  of  sand,  to  what  end?  cui  bonol  He  studies  on,  but 
the  boy  told  St.  Austin,  when  I have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  under- 
md  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  He  makes  observations,  keeps  times  and 
isons;  and  as'Conradusthe  emperor  would  not  touch  his  new  bride,  till  an 
rologer  had  told  him  a masculine  hour,  but  with  what  success  ? He  travels 


c tlStl  tibi  datVrmn  prLSo ” n,  Tbidom’  Tl  T’’} 

.rvjEuc  viauat  AgUuroa.  0/.  Met.  2.  i Contra  Philos,  cap.  6i,  . r Mat.  Paris. 
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into  Europe,  Africa,  A.yia,  searchetli  every  creek,  sea,  city,  moimtaiii,  gulf,  to 
Avhat  end?  See  one  promontory  (said  Socrates  of  old),  one  mountain,  one  sea, 
one  river,  and  see  all.  An  alchemist  si:>ends  liis  foi-tunes  to  find  out  the  idn- 
losopher’s  stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases,  make  men  long-lived,  victorious, 
fortunate,  invisible,  and  beggars  himself,  misled  by  those  seducing  impostors 
(which  he  shall  never  attain)  to  make  gold ; an  antiquary  consumes  his  trea- 
sure and  time  to  scrape  up  a company  of  old  coins,  statues,  rules,  edicts,  manu- 
scripts, &c.,  he  must  know  what  was  done  of  old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what 
lodging,  diet,  houses  they  had,  and  have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though 
never  so  remote,  before  all  others,  what  projects,  counsels,  consultations,  <kc., 
quid  Juno  in  aurem  insusurret  Jovi,  what’s  now  decreed  in  France,  what  in 
Italy:  who  was  he,  whence  comes  he,  which  way,  whither  goes  he,  <fec., 
Aristotle  must  find  out  the  motion  of  Euripus ; Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesu- 
vius, but  how  sped  they?  One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life;  Pyrrhus  will 
conquer  Africa  first,  and  then  Asia;  he  will  be  a sole  monarch,  a second  im- 
mortal, a third  rich,  a fourth  commands.  ® Turbine  magno  spes  solicitce  in 
urbibus  errant;  we  run,  ride,  take  indefatigable  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late, 
striving  to  get  that  which  we  had  better  be  without  (Ardelion’s  busy-bodies 
as  we  are),  it  were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and  take  our  ease. 

His  sole  study  is  for  words,  that  they  be Lepidce  lexeis  compostce  ut  tes- 

serulce  omnes,not  a syllable  misplaced, to  set  out  a stramineous, subject;  as  thine 
is  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and  polite,  ’tis  thy  sole 
busness:  both  with  like  profit.  His  only  delight  is  building,  he  spends  him- 
self to  get  curious  pictures,  intricate  models  and  plots,  another  is  wholly 
ceremonious  about  titles,  degrees,  inscriptions : a third  is  over-solicitous  about 
his  diet,  he  must  have  such  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so  dressed,  so  far 
fetched,  peregrini  aeris  volucres,  so  cooked,  &c.,  something  to  provoke  thirst, 
something  anon  to  quench  his  thirst.  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  with  ex- 
traordinary charge  to  his  purse,  is  seldom  pleased  with  any  meal,  whilst  a 
trivial  stomach  useth  all  with  delight,  and  is  never  offended.  Another  must 
have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  temporis  fores,  snow-water  in  summer,  fruits  before 
they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial  gardens  and  fish-ponds  on  the  tops  of 
houses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate  and  rare,  or  else  they 
are  nothing  worth.  So  busy,  nice,  curious  wits,  make  that  insupportable  in 
all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employments,  which  to  duller  apprehensions  is 
not  offensive,  earnestly  seeking  that  which  others  so  scornfully  neglect.  Thus 
through  our  foolish  curiosity  do  we  macerate  ourselves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run 
headlong,  through  our  indiscretion,  perverse  will,  and  want  of  government, 
into  many  needless  cares  and  troubles,  vain  expenses,  tedious  journeys,  pain- 
ful hours ; and  when  all  is  done,  quorsum  hcec  f cui  bono  ? to  what  end  ? 

“ ‘ Nesciro  velle  quae  Magister  maximus 
Docere  non  yult,  erudita  inscitia  est.** 

Unfortunate  marriage^  Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome  accidents,  un- 
fortunate marriage  may  be  ranked : a condition  of  life  appointed  by  God  himself 
in  Paradise,  an  honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a felicity  as  can  befall 
a man  in  this  world,  " if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and  live  as 
^ Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina ; but  if  they  be  unequally  matched,  or  at  dis- 
cord, a greater  misery  cannot  be  expected,  to  have  a scold,  a slut,  a harlot,  a 
fool,  a fury  or  a fiend,  there  can  be  no  such  plague.  Eccles.  xxvi.  14.  “ He 

that  hath  her  is  as  if  he  held  a scorpion,”  &c,  xxvi.  25,  “ a wicked  wife  makes 
a sorry  countenance,  a heavy  heart,  and  he  had  rather  dwell  with  a lion  than 
keep  house  with  such  a wife.”  Her  * properties  Jovianus  Pontanus  hath 

• Seneca.  ‘ Jos.  Scaliger  in  Gnomit.  “ To  profess  a disinclination  for  that  knowledge  which  is  beyond 
our  reach,  is  pedantic  ignorance.”  “ “ A virtuous  woman  is  the  crown  of  her  husband.”  Prpy.  .\i.i 

“ but  slie,”  &c.  <Stc.  ' Lib.  17.  epist.  105.  » Titionatiu*,  candelabratur,  &c. 
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described  at  large,  Ant.  dial.  Tom.  2,  under  tlie  name  of  Eupliorbia.  Or  if 
they  be  not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mischief  happens.  Ceciliiis  in  Agellius 
lib.  2.  cap.  23,  complains  much  of  an  old  wife,  dum  ejus  morti  inhio,  egomot 
onortuus  vivo  inter  vivos,  whilst  I gape  after  her  death,  I live  a dead  man 
amongst  the  living,  or  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 

“ y Judge  who  that  are  unfortunately  wed 
What  'tis  to  come  into  a loathed  bed.” 

The  same  inconvenience  befals  \vomen. 


“ » At  VOS  6 duri  mi-seram  lugete  p.arentes,  “ Hard  hearted  p.arents  both  lament  my  fate, 

Si  ferro  aut  laqueo  lava  hac  me  exsolvero  sorte  If  self  I kill  or  hang,  to  ease  luy  state.” 

Sustineo : ” 


"A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married,  saith  Felix  Plater,  observat.  1. 1, 
to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will,  wliora  she  could  not  affect ; she  was  con- 
tinually melancholy,  and  pined  away  for  grief;  and  though  lier  husband  did  all 
he  could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a discontented  humour  at  length  she 
hanged  herself.  Many  other  stories  he  relates  in  this  kind.  Thus  men  are 
plagued  with  women ; they  again  with  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humours 
and  conditions;  he  a spendthrift,  she  sparing;  one  honest,  the  other  dishonest, 
&G.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children,  and  they  their  parents.  “ A 
foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother.”  Injusta  noverca : a stepmother 
often  vexeth  a whole  family,  is  matter  of  repentance,  exercise  of  patience,  fuel 
of  dissension,  which  made  Cato’s  son  expostulate  with  his  father,  why  he  should 
offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius’  daughter,  a young  wench,  Gujus  causa  no- 
v&rcam  induc&ret;  what  offence  had  he  done,  that  he  should  marry  again? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants,  debts,  and  debates, 
(kc.,  ’twas  Chilon’s  sentence,  comes  ceris  alieni  et  litis  est  miseria,  misery  and 
usury  do  commonly  together ; suretyship  is  the  bane  of  many  fafhilies,  Sponde, 
2?rcestd  noxa  est : “ he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a stranger,”  Prov. 
xi.  15,  “and  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure.”  Contention,  brav/ling,  law- 
suits, falling  out  of  neighbours  and  friends. discordia  demens  iVirg.  jTin. 

6,)  are  equal  to  the  first,  grieve  many  a man,  and  vex  his  soul.  Nihil  sane 
miserabiliiis  eorum  mentibus  (as  ® Boter  holds),  “ nothing  so  miserable  as  such 
. men,  full  of  cares,  griefs,  anxieties,  as  if  they  were  stabbed  with  a sharp 
sword,  fear,  suspicion,  desperation,  sorrow,  are  their  ordinary  companions.” 
Our  Welshmen  are  noted  by  some  of  their  ^ own  writers,  to  consume  one 
. another  in  this  kind ; but  whosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their 
common  symptoms,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or  overcome,  ° cast  in  a suit. 

5 Arms  put  out  of  a bishopric  by  Eustathius,  turned  heretic,  and  lived  after 
1 discontented  aU  his  life.  ^ Every  repulse  is  of  like  nature ; heu  quanta  de  spe 
decidi  I Disgrace,  infamy,  detraction,  will  almost  affect  as  much,  and  that  a 
long  time  after.  Hipponax,  a satirical  poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two  painters 
in  his  iambics,  ut  ambo  laqueo  se  suffocarent,  ® Pliny  saith,  both  hanged  them- 
selves. All  oppo.sitions,  dangers,  perplexities,  discontents,  *"to  live  in  any 
suspense,  are  of  the  same  rank : potes  hoc  sub  casu  ducere  somnos  1 Who  can 
be  secure  in  such  cases  ? Ill-bestowed  benefits,  ingratitude,  unthankful  friends, 
:and  much  disquiet  molest  some.  Unkind  speeches  trouble  as  many:  uncivil 
.carriage  or  dogged  answers,  weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they  proceed  from 
their  surly  husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gall,  and  not  to  be  digested.  A glass- 
man’s  wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy  because  her  husband  said  he  would 


y Daniel  in  Rosamund.  * Chalinorus,  lib.  9.  de  repivb.  Angl.  " Eleffans  vu'go  invita  cuid.am  b 

nostiatiburt  nupsit,  &c.  ^prov.  ^ ^ ^Deincrem.  urb,  lib.  3.  c.  3.  tatiquani  diro  mucrone  coiifossi,  bis 

nulla  requies,  luUla  diiLcctatlo,  solicitudine,  gemitu,  furore,  desperatione,  tiiuore,  tanquam  ad  perpetuam 
rirnmnam  infebciter  rapti.  d Ilumfredus  Lluydepist.  ad  Abrahamum  Ortelium.  M.  Vauglinii 
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niarry  again  if  she  died.  “ No  cut  to  uukiiidncss,”  as  the  saying  i.s,  a frown 
and  hard  speecli,  ill  respect,  a brow-heating,  or  bad  look,  especially  to  cour- 
tiers, or  such  as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is  pre.sent  death : Ingenium  vultu 
statque  caditque  suo,  they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters’  favours.  Some 
persons  are  at  their  wits’  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves,  in 
their  ordinary  speeches,  or  actions,  which  may  after  turn  to  their  disadvan- 
tage or  disgrace,  or  have  any  secret  disclosed.  Itonseus,  epist.  niiscel.  3,  reports 
of  a gentlewoman,  25  years  old,  that  falling  foul  with  one  of  her  gossips,  was 
upbraided  with  a secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what)  in  public,  and  so  much 
grieved  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  solitudines  quaerere,  omnes  ah  se  ablegare, 
ac  tandem  in  gravissimam  incidens  melancholiam,  contahescere,  forsake  all  com- 
pany, quite  moped,  and  in  a melancholy  humour  pine  away.  Others  are  as 
much  tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scorned,  disabled,  de- 
famed, detracted,  undervalued,  or  “ ‘ left  behind  their  fellows.”  Lucian  brings 
in  -<3Etamacles,  a philosopher  in  his  Lapith.  convivio,  much  discontented  that 
he  was  not  invited  amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in  a long  epistle, 
with  Aristenetus  their  host.  Praetextatus,  a robed  gentleman  in  Plutarch, 
would  not  sit  down  at  a feast,  because  he  might  not  sit  highest,  but  went  his 
ways  all  in  a chafe.  We  see  the  common  quarrellings  that  are  ordinary  with 
us,  for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency,  and  the  like,  which  though  toys  in 
themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause  many  distempers,  much 
heart-burning  amongst  us.  Nothing  pierceth  deeper  than  a contempt  or  dis- 
grace, ^ especially  if  they  be  generous  .spirits,  scarce  any  thing  afiects  them 
more  than  to  be  despised  or  vilified.  Crato,  consil.  16, 1.  2,  exemplifies  it,  and 
common  experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature  is  oppression,  Eccles.  vii. 
7,  “ surely  oppression  makes  a man  mad,”  loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus 
venture  his  life,  Cato  kill  himself,  and  ^ Tully  complain,  Omneni  kilaritatem 
in  perpetuum  amisi,  mine  heart’s  broken,  I shall  never  look  up,  or  be  merry 
again,  “ Jme  jactura  intolerabilis,  to  some  parties  ’tis  a most  intolerable  loss. 
Banishment  a great  misery,  as  Tyrteus  describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his. 


“Nam  miserum  est  patria  amissa,  larlbusque  vagari 
Mendicum,  et  timida  voce  rogare  cibos : 
Omnibus  invisus,  quocuiique  accesserit  exul 
Semper  erit,  semper  spretus  egensque  jacet,”  &c. 


“ A miserable  thing  ’tis  so  to  wander, 

And  like  a beggar  for  to  whine  at  door. 
Contemn’d  of  all  the  world,  an  exile  is. 
Hated,  rejected,  needy  still  and  poor.” 


Polynices  in  his  conference  with  Jocasta  in  “Euripides,  reckons  up  five  mi- 
series of  a banished  man,  the  least  of  which  alone  were  enough  to  deject  some 
pusillanimous  creatures.  Oftentimes  a too  great  feeling  of  our  own  infirmi- 
ties or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind,  will  shrivel  us  up ; as  if  we  be  long 
sick : 


“0  beata  sanitas,  te  praesente,  amoenum 
Ver  floret  gratiis,  absque  te  nemo  beatus 


O blessed  health!  “thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure,”  Ecclus.  xxx.  15, 
the  poor  man’s  riches,  the  rich  man’s  bliss,  without  thee  there  can  be  no  hap- 
piness : or  visited  with  some  loathsome  disease,  ofiensive  to  others,  or  trouble- 
some to  ourselves;  as  a stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crookedness, 
loss  of  an  eye,  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leanness,  redness,  baldness,  loss  or  want  of 
hair,  &c.,  hie  uhi  Jluere  coepib,  diros  ictus  cordi  infert,  saith  ° Synesius,  he  him- 
self troubled  not  a little  oh  comae  defectmn,  the  loss  of  hair  alone,  strikes  a 
cruel  stroke  to  the  heart.  Acco,  an  old  woman,  seeing  by  chance  her  face  in 
a true  glass  (for  she  used  false  fiattering  glasses  belike  at  other  times,  as  most 
gentlewomen  do),  animi  dolore  in  iTnsaniam  delapsa  est  (Cmlius  Bhodiginus,  1. 1 7, 
c.  2),  ran  mad.  ^ Brotheus,  the  son  of  Yulcan,  because  he  was  ridiculous  for 
Ills  imperfections,  fiung  himself  into  the  fire.  Lais  of  Corinth,  now  grown  ohi, 

1 Turpe  rcliuqui  est,  Ilor.  ^ Scimus  culm  generosas  naturas,  nulla  i‘o  citius  movori,  aut  gravlus  aflScl 
‘quiim  conteniplu  ac  despidentia.  * Ad  Atticuui  epist.  lib.  la.  i'.jiist.  ad  Brutum.  •*  1ji  1’h.euisa. 

‘ lu  luudem  calvit.  t’Uvid. 
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gave  up  lier  glass  to  Veil  us,  for  she  could  not  abide  to  look  upon  it.  "^Quaiis 
sum  nolo,  qualis  eram  nequeo.  Generally  to  fair  nice  pieces,  old  age  and  foul 
linen  are  two  most  odious  things,  a torment  of  torments,  they  may  not  abide 


the  thought  of  it, 

u,. 5 ddoium 

Quistiuis  hiec  audis,  utinam  inter  errem 
Nuda  leones, 

Antequam  turpls  macies  decentes 
Occupit  malas,  teneraeque  succus 
Deflaat  prredie,  spedosa  qiiiero 
Fascjre  tigres.” 


“ Hear  me,  some  gracious  heavenly  power, 
Let  lions  dire  this  naked  corse  devour. 
My  cheeks  ere  hollow  wrinkl  ‘S  seize, 

Ere  yet  their  rosy  bloom  decays; 

While  youth  yet  rolls  its  vital  flood. 

Let  tigers  friendly  riot  in  my  blood.” 


To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed,  much  better  be  buried  alive.  Some  ai'e  fair  but 
barren,  and  that  galls  them.  “ Hannah  wept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and  was  troubled 
in  spirit,  and  all  for  her  barrenness,”  1 Sam,  i.  and  Gen.  xxx.  Rachel  said 
“ in  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a child,  or  I shall  die another  hath  too 
many:  one  was  never  married,  and  that’s  his  hell,  another  is,  and  that’s  his 
plague.  Some  are  troubled  in  that  they  are  obscure  j others  by  being  traduced, 
slandered,  abused,  disgraced,  vilified,  or  any  way  injured:  'mwiime  miror  eos 
(as  he  said)  qui  insanire  occipiunt  ex  injuria,  I marvel  not  at  all  it  offences 
make  men  mad.  Seventeen  particular  causes  of  anger  anil  offence  jikristotle 
reckons  them  up,  which  for  brevity’s  sake  I must  omit.  14o  tidings  troubles 
one ; ill  re23orts,  rumours,  bad  tidings  or  news,  hard  haj),  ill  success,  cast  in  a 
suit,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another : expectation,  adeo  omnibus  in  rebus 
molesta  semper  est  expectatio,  as  ® Polybius  observes;  one  is  too  eminent,  an- 
other too  base  born,  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest : one 
is  out  of  action,  comjDany,  employment;  another  overcome  and  tormented 
Y/ith  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But  what  ‘tongue  can  suffice  to 
speak  of  all? 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats,  herbs,  roots,  at 
unawares;  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta,  mandrakes,  &c.  "A  company  of 
young  men  at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  came  into  a tavern ; where  after  they  had 
freely  taken  their  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  itself,  or  something  mixed 
with  it  ’tis  not  yet  known,  '^but  upon  a sudden  they  began  to  be  so  troubled  in 
their  brains,  and  their  jihantasy  so  crazed,  that  .they  thought  they  were  in  a 
ship  at  sea,  and  now  ready  to  be  cast  away  by  reason  of  a tempest.  Wherefore 
to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowning,  they  flung  all  the  goods  in  the  house 
out  at  the  windows  into  the  street,  or  into  the  sea,  as  they  supjiosed ; thus  they 
continued  mad  a pretty  season,  and  being  brought  before  the  magistrate  to  give 
an  account  of  this  their  fact,  they  told  him  (not  yet  recovered  of  their  madness) 

. that  what  was  done  they  did  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  avoid  imminent  danger : 

: the  spectators  were  all  amazed  at  this  their  stupidity,  and  gazed  on  them  still, 
' whilst  one  of  the  ancientest  of  the  comjDany,  in  a grave  tone,  excused  himself  to 
the  magistrate  upon  his  knees,  0 viri  Trilones,  ego  in  imo  jacul,  I beseech 
your  deities,  &c.,  for  I was  in  the  bottom  of  the  shij)  all  the  while : another 
besought  them  as  so  many  sea  gods  to  be  good  unto  them,  and  if  ever  he  and 
liis  fellowa  came  to  land  again,  *he  would  build  an  altar  to  their  service.  The 
magistrate  could  not  sufficiently  laugh  at  this  their  madness,  bid  them  slee[)  it 
out,  and  so  went  his  ways.  Many  such  accidents  frequently  happen,  ujooii  these 
unknown.  occasiouSi  Some  are  so  caused  by  philters,  wandering  in  the  sun, 
biting  of  a mad  dog,  a blow  on  the  head,  stinging  with  that  kind  of  spider  callei.l 
tarantula,  an  ordinary  thing  if  we  may  believe  Skenck.,  1.  6.  de  Venenis,  in 
.Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italy, Cardan.,  subtil.  1.  9.  Scaliger,  exercitat.  185.  Their 
symjffoms  are  merrily  described  by  Jovianus  Pontanus,  Ant.  dial,  how  they 
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dance  altogether,  and  arc  cared  by  music.  ^ Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if 
they  be  carried  about  one,  which  will  cause  melancholy  and  madness;  he  calls 
them  unhappy,  as  an  aclamautf  seleuites^  which  dry  up  the  body,  increa.se 
caies,  diminish  sleep : Ctesias  in  Persicis,  makes  mention  of  a well  in  tho.se 

parts,  of  which  if  any  man  drink,  ‘‘  ‘he  is  mad  for  24  hours.”  Some  lose  their 
wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I have  more  ’’copiously  dilated)  and  life 
itselt  many  times,  as  Hippolitus  affrighted  by  l^eptune’s  sea-horses,  iVtliemas 
by  Juno’s  furies:  but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 

‘‘ ' Hic  alias  poteram,  ct  plures  subnectere  causas,  “ Many  such  causes,  much  more  could  I saj', 

Scd  juraenta  vocant,  et  Sol  inclinat,  Eundum  est.”  hut  that  tor  provender  my  cattle  stay : 

The  sun  declines,  and  I must  needs  away.” 

These  causes  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I do  easily  yield,  can  do 
little  of  themselves,  seldom,  or  apart  (an  old  oak  is  not  felled  at  a blow),  though 
many  times  they  are  all  sufficient  every  one : yet  if  they  concur,  as  often  they 
do,  vis  unita  fortior ; et  quae  non  obsunt  singula,  multa  nocent,  they  may  batter 
a strong  constitution;  as  ‘^Austin  said,  “many  grains  and  small  sands  sink  a 
ship,  many  small  drops  make  a flood,”  &c.,  often  reiterated ; many  dispositions 
produce  an  habit. 


MEMB.  V. 

Subsect.  l.~r— Continent,  inward,  antecedent,  next  causes,  and  how  the  Body 

works  on  the  Mind. 

As  a purly  hunter,  I have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit  of  the  forest  of 
this  microcosm,  and  followed  only  those  outward  adventitious  causes.  I will 
now  break  into  the  inner  rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  causes 
which  are  there  to  be  found.  For  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind,  amongst 
other  outward  causes  and  perturbations,  alters  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
so  the  distraction  and  distemper  of  the  body  will  cause  a distemperature  of  the 
soul,  and  ’tis  hard  to  decide  which  of  these  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other. 
Plato,  Cyprian,  and  some  others,  as  I have  formerly  said,  lay  the  greatest  fault 
upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body;  others  again  accusing  the  body,  excuse  the 
soul,  as  a principal  agent.  Their  reasons  are,  because  “ ® the  manners  do 
follow  the  temperature  of  the  body,”  as  Galen  proves  in  his  book  of  that  sub- 
ject, Prosper  Calenius  de  Atra  bile,  Jason  Pratensis,  c.  de  Mania,  Lemnius, 
1. 4.  c.  16.  and  many  others.  And  that  which  Gualter  hath  commented,  horn.  10. 
in  epist.  Johannis,  is  most  true ; concupiscence  and  original  sin,  inclinations, 
and  bad  humours,  are  ^radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing  these  perturbations, 
affections,  and  several  distempers,  offering  many  times  violence  unto  the  soul. 

“ Every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  concupiscence”  (James  i.  14),  the  spirit  is 
willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  rebelleth  against  the  spii'it,  as  our  apostle 
teacheth  us : that  methinks  the  soul  hath  the  better  plea  against  the  body, ' 
which  so  forcibly  inclines  us,  that  we  cannot  resist,  Nec  nos  obniti  contra,  nee 
tendere  tantmn  sufficimus.  How  the  body  being  material,  worketh  upon  the 
immaterial  soul,  by  mediation  of  humours  and  spirits,  which  participate  of 
both,  and  ill-disposed  organs,  Cornelius  Agrippa  hath  discoui’sed,  lib.  1.  tU 
occult.  Philos,  cap.  63,  64,  65.  Levinus  Lemnius,  lib.  1.  de  occult,  nat.  mir. 
cap.  12.  et  16.  et  21.  institut.  ad  opt.  vit.  Perkins,  lib.  1.  Cases  of  Cons.  caj). 
12.  T.  Bright,  c.  10,  11,  12.  “in  his  treatise  of  melancholy,”  for  as  ’’anger, 

y Lib.  de  gemmis.  ‘ Quie  gestatse  infeliccin  et  tristein  reddmit,  curas  augent,  corpus  siccant,  somnum 
minuunt.  • Ad  unum  diem  mente  alienatus.  ^ 2.  Subsect.  3.  « Juven.  Sat.  3.  ^Iiitus 

bestiffi  minutffi  multrc  nccant.  Numquid  minutissima  sunt  grana  arente  ? scd  si  arena  amplius  in  navcm  init- 
tatur,  mergit  illam;  quam  minutae  guttae  pluvicel  et  tamen  implent  liumina,  doimis  ejiciunt,  timeuda  ergo 
ruina  multitudinls,  si  non  magnitudinis.  ® Mores  sequuntur  teinperaturain  corporis.  ^ Scintill.e  latent  in 
corporibus.  eGal.  •'5.  Sicut  ex  animi  affectiqnibus  coqms  langncscit:  sic  ex  corporis  vilii.s,  ct  nior- 
borum  p!eri.sque  cruciatibus  anirnnm  videinus  hebetari.  Oalemis.  i 
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foar,  sorrow,  obtrectation,  emulation,  etc.,  si  mentis  intimos  recessus  occuptcrint, 
saith  ‘Lemnius,  corpori  quoque  infesta  sunt,  et  illi  teterrimos  onorhos  inferunt, 
cause  gi'ievous  diseases  in  the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  affect  the  soul  by  con- 
sent. Now  the  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  ''heart,  humours,  spirits : as 
they  are  purer,  or  imjmrer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  equally  suffers,  as  a lute  out  of 
tune,  if  one  string  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  miscarry,  ^corpus 
onustum  hesternis  vitiis,  animum  quoque  preegravat  una.  The  body  is  domi- 
cilium  animcE,  her  house,  abode,  and  stay;  and  as  a torch  gives  a better  light, 
a sweeter  smell,  according  to  the  matter  it  is  made  of ; so  doth  our  soul  per- 
form all  her  actions,  better  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are  disposed ; or  as  wine 
savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept ; the  soul  receives  a tincture  from  the 
body  through  which  it  works.  We  see  this  in  old  men,  children,  Europeans ; 
Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes;  sanguine  are  merry ; melancholy,  sad ; phlegmatic, 
dull ; by  reason  of  abundance  of  those  humours,  and  they  cannot  resist  such 
passions  which  are  inflicted  by  them.  For  in  this  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
as  Melancthon  declares,  the  understanding  is  so  tied  to,  and  captivated  by  his 
inferior  senses,  that  without  their  help  he  cannot  exercise  his  functions,  and 
the  will  being  weakened,  hath  but  a small  power  to  restrain,  those  outward 
parts,  but  suffers  herself  to  be  overruled  by  them ; that  I must  needs  conclude 
Avith  Lemnius,  spiritus  et  humores  maximum  nocumentum  ohtinent,  spirits  and 
humours  do  most  harm  in  “troubling  the  soul.  How  should  a man  choose  but 
be  choleric  and  angry,  that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross 
humours'?  or  melancholy,  that  is  so  inwardly  disposed?  That  thence  comes 
then  this  malady,  madness,  apoplexies,  lethargies,  &c.,  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is  most  part  distempered  by  some  precedent  diseases, 
which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instruments,  and  so  per  consequens  cause 
melancholy,  according  to  the  consent  of  the  most  approved  physicians.  “ “ This 
humour  (as  Avicenna,  1.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.  Arnoldus,  breroiar.  1.  c.  18. 
Jacchinus,  commsn^.  in,  9 Rhasis,  c.  15.  Montaltus,  c.  10.  Nicholas  c.  de 
Melan.  A;c.,  suppose)  is  begotten  by  the  distemperature  of  some  inward  part, 
innate,  or  left  after  some  inflammation,  or  else  included  in  the  blood  after  an 
“ague,  or  some  other  malignant  disease.”  This  opinion  of  theirs  concurs  with 
that  of  Galen,  1.  3.  c.  6.  de  locis  affect.  Guianerius  gives  an  instance  in  one 
so  caused  by  a quartan  ague,  and  Montanus,  consil.  32.  in  a young  man  of 
twenty  eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered  after  a quartan,  which  had  molested 
him  five  years  together : Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  de  Mania,  relates  of  a Dutch 
baron,  grievously  tormented  with  melancholy  after  a long  ^ ague:  Galen,  1.  de 
atra  bile,  c.  4.  puts  the  plague  a cause.  Botaldus  in  his  book  de  luevener.  c.  2. 
the  French  pox  for  a cause,  others  phrensy,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  because  those 
diseases  do  often  degenerate,  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hemorrhoids, 
hsemorrhagia,  or  bleeding  at  the  nose,  menstruous  retentions  (although  they 
deserve  a larger  explication,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  a proper  kind  of  me- 
lancholy, in  more  ancient  maids,  nuns  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Roder- 
icus  a Castro,  and  Mercatus,  as  I have  elsewhere  signified),  or  any  other 
evacuation  stopped,  I have  already  spoken.  Only  this  I will  add,  that  this 
melancholy  which  shall  be  caused  by  such  infirmities,  deserves  to  be  pitied 
of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a more  tender  compassion,  accordni«'  to 
Laurentius,  as  coming  from  a more  inevitable  cause.  ® 
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Subsect.  II. — D Is  temperature  of  particular  Parts,  Causes. 

There  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which  being  distempered,  doth  not 
cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his  parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach, 
matrix  or  womb,  pylorus,  mirache,  mesentery,  hypochondrie.s,  meseraic  veins; 
and  in  a word,  saith  Arculaniis,  “ there  is  no  part  which  causethnot  melan- 
choly, either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the  superfluity  of  the  nutri- 
ment. Savanarola,  Pract.  major,  rubric.  11.  Tract.  Q.cap.  1.  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  melancholy  is  engendered  in  each  particular  part,  and  " Crato  in 
consil.  17.  lib.  2.  Gordonius,  who  is  insta/r  omnium,  lib.  med.  partic.  2.  cap.  19. 
confirms  as  much,  putting  the  “ * matter  of  melancholy,  sometimes  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  heart,  brain,  spleen,  mirache,  hypochondries,  when  as  the 
melancholy  humour  resides  there,  or  the  liver  is  not  well  cleansed  ‘‘from 
melancholy  blood.” 

The  brain  is  a familiar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  “ ‘through 
adust  blood  so  caused,”  as  Mercurialis  will  have  it,  “within  or  without  the 
head,”  the  brain  itself  being  distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  dis- 
ease, that  have  a hot  heart  and  moist  brain,”  which  Montaltus,  cap.ll.  de 
Melanch.  appi'oves  out  of  Haly abbas,  Rhasis,  and  Avicenna.  Mercurialis, 
consil.  11.  assigns  the  coldness  of  the  brain  a cause,  and  Salustius  Salvianus, 
med.  lect.  1.  2.  c.  1.  * will  have  it  “arise  from  a cold  and  dry  distemperature 
of  the  brain.”  Piso,  Benedictus  Victorius  Eaventinus,  will  have  it  proceed 
from  a “^hot  distemperature  of  the  brain;”  and  ® Montaltus, ca/?.  10.  from 
the  brain’s  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still  distempered  by  him- 
self, or  by  consent : by  himself  or  his  proper  affection,  as  Eaventinus  calls  it, 
“"or  by  vapours  which  arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  fume  up  into  the 
head,  altering  the  animal  faculties.” 

Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  de  Mania,  thinks  it  may  be  caused  from  a “ distem- 
perature of  the  heart;  sometimes  hot;  sometimes  cold.”  A hot  liver,  and  a 
cold  stomach,  are  put  for  usual  causes  of  melancholy:  Mercurialis,  consil.  11. 
et  consil.  6.  consil.  86.  assigns  a hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary  causes. 
" Monavius,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Crato  in  Scoltzius,  is  of  opinion,  that  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy  may  proceed  from  a cold  liver ; the  question  is  there 
discussed.  Most  agree  that  a hot  liver  is  in  fault ; “ ‘‘  the  liver  is  the  shop  of 
humours,  and  especially  causeth  melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry  distemperature. 

® The  stomach  and  meseraic  veins  do  often  concur,  by  reason  of  their  obstruc- 
tions, and  thence  their  heat  cannot  be  avoided,  and  many  times  the  matter  is 
so  adust  and  inflamed  in  those  parts,  that  it  degenerates  into  hypochondriacal 
melancholy.’*  Guianerius,  c.  2.  Tract.  15.  holds  the  meseraic  veins  to  be  a 
sufficient  ^ cause  alone.  The  spleen  concurs  to  this  malady,  by  all  their  con- 
sents,. and  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  dum  non  expurget  altera  causa  lien, 
saith  Montaltus,  if  it  be  “^too  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge  the  other  parts 
as  it  ought,”  consil.  23.  Montanus  puts  the  “ spleen  stopped,”  for  a great 
cause.  ‘ Christopherus  a Yega  reports  of  Ms  knowledge,  that  he  hath  known 
melancholy  caused  from  putrefied  blood  in  those  seed- veins  and  womb;  “ ^ Arcu- 

q Ad  noTUim  lib.  Rhasis  ad  Almansor.  c.  16.  Unlversaliter  h quacunque  parte  potest  fieri  melancholicus. 
Vel  quia  aduvitur,  vel  quia  non  expellit  superfiuitatem  excrementi.  A Liene,  jecinore,  utero,  et  aliis 

partibus  oritur.  » Materia  Melancholias  aliquandoin  corde,  in  stomacho,  hepate,  ab  hypocondriis,  myrache, 
splene,  cum  ibi  remanet  humor  melancholicus.  . ‘ Et  sanguine  adusto,  intra  vel  extra  caput.  “ Qui 
calidum  cor  habent,  cerqbrum  humidum,  facile  melancholici.  * Sequitur  melancholia  malam  intemperiein 
frigidam  et  siccam  ipslus  cerebri.  S«pe  fit  ex  calidlore  cerebro,  aut  corpora  colligenti  raelancholiam,  Piso. 

* Vel  per  propriam  affectionem,  vel  per  consensum,  cum  vapores  exhalant  in  cerebrum.  Montalt.  cap.  U. 

• Aut  ibi  gigiiitur  melancholicus  fumus,  aut  aliunde  vehitur,  altcrando  aniinales  facilitates.  *>  Ab  intein- 

perie  cordis,  modo  calidiore,  modo  frigidioro.  «Eplst.  209.  Scoltzii.  Olfleina  humorum  hopar  concurrit, 
Ac.  0 Ycntriculus  et  ven-se  meseraicie  concurrunt,  quod  hfc  partes  obstnictie  sunt,  &c,  '"Per  se  san- 
guinem  adurentes.  e Lien  frigldus  et  siccus,  cap.  19.  **  Splen  obstrnctus.  ' De  arte  med.,  lib.  3.  cap. 

•‘  A sanguinis  putredine  in  vasis  seininariis  et  utero,  et  quandoque  hspennatc  diu  retento,  vel  sanguine  incn- 
Btruo  in  mclancholiam  verso  per  putrcfactioncm,  vel  adustionem. 
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lamis,  from  that  menstruous  blood  turned  into  melancholy,  and  seed  too  long 
dobained  (as  I have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction  or  adiistion.” 

The  mesenterium,  or  midriff,  diaphragraa,  is  a cause  which  the  * Greeks 
called  'fpEi'an  because  by  his  inflammation  the  mind  is  much  troubled  with 
convulsions  and  dotage.  All  these,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation,  cor- 
rupting humours  and  spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancholy : for  from  these 
are  engendei'ed  fuliginous  and  black  spirits.  And  for  that  reason  “Montaltus 
cap.  10.  de  causis  melan.  will  have  “the  efficient  cause  of  melancholy  to  be 
hot  and  dry,  not  a cold  and  dry  distemperature,  as  some  hold,  from  the  heat 
of  the  brain,  roasting  the  blQod,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  and 
inflammation  of  the  pylorus.  And  so  much  the  rather,  because  that,”  as 
Galen  holds,  “all  spices  inflame  the, blood,  solitariness,  waking,  agues,  study, 
meditation,  all  which  heat : and  therefore  he  concludes  that  this  distempera- 
ture causing  adventitious  melancholy  is  not  cold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  dry.  ’ 
But  of  this  I have  sufficiently  treated  in  the  matter  of  melancholy,  and  hold 
that  this  may  be  true  in  non-natural  melancholy,  which  produceth  madness, 
but  not  in  that  natural,  which  is  more  cold,  and  being  immoderate,  produceth 
a gentle  dotage.  “Which  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  in  his  com- 
ment upon  Bhasis. 


^ Subsect.  IIT. — Causes  of  Head-Melancholy. 

After  a tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  melancholy,  I am  now 
returned  at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the  three  particular  species,  and  such  causes 
; as  properly  appertain  unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  con- 
1 cur  to  each  and  every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  procLuce  their  effects  in 
that  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill-disposed,  and  least  able  to  resist,  and  so 
« cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them  are  proper  to  some  one  kind,  and 
s seldom  found  in  the  rest.  As  for  example,  head-melancholy  is  commonly 
r caused  by  a cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  according  to  Laurentius, 
cap.  5 de  melan.  but  as  “Hercules  de  Saxonia"  contends,  from  that  agitation 
! or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spirits  alone.  Salust.  Salvianus,  before  men- 
t tioned,  lib.  2,  cap.  3.  de  re  med.  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold : but  that  I take 
5 of  natural  melanclioly,  such  as  are  fools  and  dote : for  as  Galen  writes,  lib.  4. 

de  puls.  8.  and  Avicenna,  “ ^ a cold  and  moist  brain  is  an  inseparable  com- 
■ panion  of  folly.”  But  this  adventitious  melancholy  which  is  here  meant,  is 
caused  of  a hot  and  dry  distemperature,  as  ‘^Damascen,  the  Arabian,  lib.  3,  cap. 
22.  thinks,  and  most  writers : Altomarus  and  Piso  call  it  “ ''an  innate  burning 
intemperateness,  turning  blood  and  choler  into  melancholy.”  Both  these 
opinions  may  stand  good,  as  Bruel  maintains,  and  Cappivaccius,  si  cerdorum-  sit 
calidius,  “ ® if  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  will  be  hot,  and  thence  comes 
madness ; if  cold,  folly.”  David  Crusius,  Theat.  morb.  Hermet.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de 
aira6ife,granfcsmelancholy  tobe  a diseaseof  an  inflamed  brain, but  coldnotwith- 
standing  of  itself : calidaper  accidens,frigidaper  se,  hot  by  accident  only  j I am 
of  Capivaccius’  mind  for  my  part.  How  this  humour,  according  to  Salvianus,  is 
sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  sometimes  contained  in  the  membranes 
and  tunicles  that  cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows  many  times  “ ‘phrensy,  long 
diseases,  agues,  long  .abode  in  hot  places,  or  under  the  sun,  a blow  on  the 
head,  as  llhasis  informeth  us : Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations 


I n ™ effleiens  causa  melancholl®  est  callda  et  sicca  interaperies,  non  friglda  et  sicca, 
f ^ assante  sanguinera,  &c.,  turn  quod  aroraata  sanguiueiu 

^cendunlj^sohtudo,  vigil  03  febrispr^^^  studiura,  et  hajc  oranla  calefaciunt,  ergo  ratum  sir, 

r^hiiia  /.oroHri  o fjib.  'j.  Tract,  posthura.  do  raelan.  p A fatuitate  insepa- 

^ f '"temo  caloro  assatur.  r Interaperies  innata  exurons,  fiavain  bllcm  ac 

sanguinera  in  raelancholiani  convertens.  »Si  cerebrum  sit  calidius,  flet  spiritus  animalis  calidior,  ct 

dclirmm  inaniacum ; si  fngidior.  Act  fatuitas.  t MelanchoUa  capitis  accedit  oost  phrenesiin  aut  iongam 

moram  sub  sole,  aut  percussionem  in  capito,  cap.  13.  lib.  1. 
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(;f  the  liead,  proceeding  most  part  "from  mucli  use  of  spices,  liot  wines,  hot 
meats:  all  which  Moiitanus  reckons  up,  consil.  22.  for  a melancholy  Jew;  and 
lleurniiis  repeats,  cap.  12.  de  Mania:  hot  baths, garlic,  onions,  saith  Guiaue- 
rius,  bad  air,  corrupt,  much  * waking,  &c.,  retention  of  seed  or  abundance, 
stopping  of  hfemorrhagia,  the  midriff  misaifected;  and  according  to  Trallianus, 
/.  1.  16.  immoderate  cares,  troubles,  griefs,  discontent,  study,  meditation,  and, 
in  a word,  the  abuse  of  all  those  six  non-natural  things.  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
cap.  16.  lib.  1.  will  have  it  caused  from  a ’'cautery,  or  boil  dried  up,  or  an 
issue.  Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  2.  cura.  67.  gives  instance  in  a fellow  that  had 
a hole  in  his  arm,  “ * after  that  was  liealed,  ran  mad,  and  when  the  wound 
was  open,  he  was  cured  again.”  Trincavellius,  consil.  13.  lib.l.  hath  an  example 
of  a melancholy  man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  in  the  sun,  frequent 
use  of  venery,  and  immoderate  exercise : and  in  his  cons.  49.  lib.  3.  from  a 
"headpiece  overheated,  which  caused  head- melancholy.  Prosper  Galen  us 
brings  in  Cardinal  Ctesius  for  a pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy  by  long 
study;  but  examples  are  infinite. 


Subsect.  IY. — Causes  of  Hypochondriacal,  or  Windy  Melancholy. 

In  repeating  of  these  causes,  I must  crambem  bis  coctam  apponere,  say 
that  again  which  I have  formerly  said,  in  applying  them  to  their  proper  species. 
Hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melancholy,  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myra- 
chial,  and  is  in  my  judgment  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bruel  and 
Laurentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  cured. 
His  causes  are  inward  or  outward.  Inward  from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as 
midriff,  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  meseraic  veins, 
stopping  of  issues,  <fec.  Montaltus,  cap.  15.  out  of  Galen  recites,  “*^heat  and 
obstruction  of  those  meseraic  veins,  as  an  immediate  cause,  by  which  means 
the  passage  of  the  chilus  to  the  liver  is  detained,  stopped  or  corrupted,  and 
turned  into  rumbling  and  wind.”  Montanus,  consil.  233,  hath  an  evident  demon- 
stration, Trincavellius  another,  lib.  1,  cap.  1 2,  and  Plater  a third,  obs&rvat.  lib.  1, 
for  a doctor  of  the  law  visited  with  this  infirmity,  from  the  said  obstruction 
and  heat  of  these  meseraic  veins,  and  bowels ; quoniam  inter  ventriculum  etjecur 
vencB  effervescunt,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver  and  stomach.  Some- 
times those  other  parts  are  together  misaffected;  and  concur  to  the  production 
of  this  malady : a hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  or  cold  belly : look  for  instances 
in  Hollerius,  Victor  Tiincavellius,  const^.  35, 1.  3,  Hildesheim,  Spied.  ^,fol.  132, 
Solenander,  consil.  9,  pro  cive  Lugdunensi,  Montanus,  consil.  229,  for  the  Earl 
of  Montfort  in  Germany,  1549,  and  Frisimelica  in  the  233  consultation  of  the 
said  Montanus.  I.  Csesar  Claudinus  gives  instance  of  a cold  stomach  and  over- 
hot liver,  almost  in  every  consultation,  con.  89,  for  a certain  count;  and  con. 
106,  for  a Polonian  baron,  by  reason  of  heat  the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross 
vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  brain.  Mercurialis  subscribes  to  them,  cons.  89, 
“ ° the  stomach  being  misaffected,”  which  he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because 
if  he  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  him,  as  being  deprived  of  their 
nutriment,  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment,  by  means  of  which  come  crudities, 
obstructions,  wind,  mmbling,  griping,  <fec.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  besides  heat, 
will  have  the  weakness  of  the  liver  and  his  obstruction  a ca.ws,Q,  facultatem 
debilem  yecinoris,  which  he  calls  the  mineral  of  melancholy.  Laurentius  assigns 
this  reason,  because  the  liver  over  hot  draws  the  meat  undigested  out  of  the 
stomach,  and  burnetii  the  humours.  Montanus,  cons.  244,  proves  that  some- 


o Qai  bibunt  vina  potentia,  et  saep^  sunt  sub  sole.  * Curas  validas,  lavgiores  vini  et  aromatum  usns. 

r A cautei'io  et  ulcere  exsiccato.  * Ab  ulcere  curato  incldit  in  insaniain,  aperto  vulnere  curatur.  • A 
galea  nimis  calefacta.  •>  Exurltnr  sanguis  et  venss  obstruuntur,  quibus  obstructis  prohibetur  transitus 
Chili  ad  jecur,  corruinpitur  et  in  nigitiis  et  llatus  vertitur.  ' Stoinacho  lasso  robur  corporis  iniminuitur, 
etreliqua  membra  aliiiicnto  orbata,  &c. 
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times  a cold  liver  may  be  a cause.  Laureiitius,  c.  12,  Trincavcllius,  lib.  12, 
consil.,  and  Gualter  Bruel,  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  fimlt  upon  the  spleen, 
that  doth  not  his  duty  in  purging  the  liver  as  he  ought,  being  too  great,  or  too 
little,  in  drawing  too  much  blood  sometimes  to  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P. 
Cuemiandrus  in  a ^consultation  of  his  noted  tuinorem  lienis,  he  names  it,  and 
tlie  fountain  of  melancholy.  Diodes  supposed  the  ground  of  this  kind  of 
melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflammation  of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  nether 
mouth  of  the  ventricle.  Others  assign  the  mesenterium  or  midriff  distempered 
by  heat,  the  womb  misaffected,  stopping  of  hemorrhoids,  with  many  such.  All 
which  Laurentius,  cap.  12,  reduceth  to  three,  mesentery,  liver,  and  sjoleen, 
from  whence  he  denominates  hepatic,  splenetic,  and  meseraic  melancholy. 
Outward  causes,  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefs,  discontents,  and  in  a word  all  those 
six  non-natural  things,  as  Montanus  found  by  his  experience,  consil.  244, 

■ Solenander,  consil.  9,  for  a citizen  of  Lyons,  in  France,  gives  his  reader  to 
understand  that  he  knew  this  mischief  procured  by  a medicine  of  cantharides, 
which  an  unskilful  physician  ministered  his  patient  to  drink  ad  venerem  exci~ 
tandam.  But  most  commonly  fear,  grief,  and  some  sudden  commotion,  or 
perturbation  of  the  mind,  begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especially  as  are  ill-disposed. 

; Melancthon,  tract.  14,  cap.  2.  de  animd,  will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the 
i mother  to  women,  upon  some  grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent. 

! For  as  Camerarius  records  in  his  life,  Melancthon  himself  was  much  troubled 
i with  it,  and  therefore  could  speak  out  of  experience.  Montanus,  consil.  22, 

1 ptro  delirante  J udcco  confirms  it,  “grievous  symptoms  of  the  mind  brought  him 
I ' to  it.  Bandolotius  relates  of  himself,  that  being  one  day  very  intent  to  write 
I out  a physician’s  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell  into  a hypochondriacal 
i • fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of  wormwood,  and  was  freed.  ^Melanc- 
i • then  (“  seeing  the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds  it  a most  neces- 
^ sary  and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of  it,  and  a 
dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant,”  and  would  therefore  have  all  men  in  some 
• sort  to  undei-stand  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  cures  of  it. 

1 

Subsect.  Y. — Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  lohole  Body. 
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As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward  or  outward.  In- 
ward, “ *^when  the  liver  is  apt  to  engender  such  a humour,  or  the  spleen  weak 
by  nature,  and  not  able  to  discharge  his  office.”  A melancholy  temperature, 
retention  of  hsemorrhoids,  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long  diseases, 
agues,  and  all  those  six  non-natural  things  increase  it.  But  especially  **bad  • 
diet,  as  Piso  thinks,  j)ulse,  salt  meat,  shell-fish,  cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mer- 
curialis  out  of  AveiToes  and  Avicenna  condemns  all  herbs : Galen,  lib.  3.  de 
loc.  affect,  cap.  7,  especially  cabbage.  So  likewise  fear,  sorrow,  discontents, 
(fee.,  but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have  had  the  general  and 
particular  causes  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou  art,  brag  of  thy 
temperature,  of  thy  good  parts,  insult,  triumph,  and  boast  j thou  seest  in  what 
a brittle  state  thou  art,  how  soon  thou  mayest  be  dejected,  how  many  several 
ways,  by  bad  diet,  bad  air,  a small  loss,  a little  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  ague, 
&c.;  how  many  sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruin,  what  a small  tenure 
of  happiness  thou  hast  in  this  life,  how  weak  and  silly  a creature  thou  art. 

“ Humble  thyself,  therefore,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,”  1 Peter,  v.  G. 
know  thyself,  acknowledge  thy  present  misery,  and  make  right  use  of  it. 


d Hildeshclm.^  ‘I"®. concoctionem,  &c.  rUsitatissimus 

’ g Jeciir  aiifmn  nd  considemre,  nec  leve  pcriculum  hnjus  causa.s  moi  bl 

duianerius.  ’ MIe Whn^.nn  aplen  nutura  iinbecillior.  Piso,  Altomarus, 

I'cduaUautia  lium-iris  in  toto  corporo,  victus  imprimis  geimrai' 


morbus  cum 
ignoruntibus 


4ui  cum  humorem  paiit. 
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Si/mpfoms  of  Mdanrltnhj.  [Pnrt.  1.  Rcc,  3. 

Qui  stat  Viihat  ne  cadat.  Thou  dost  now  flourish,  and  liast  hona  animi,  corpo- 
ris, et  fortuncG,  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune,  nescis  quid  series  secuin  vesper 
feo'at,  thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests  the  late  evening  may  bring 
with  it.  Be  not  secure  then,  “ be  sober  and  watch,”  'forlunam  reverexiter 
hahe,  if  fortunate  and  I’ich ; if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thyself.  I have  said. 


SECT.  in.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I, — Symptoms,  or  Signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body. 

Parrhasius,  a painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olynthian  captives  Philip 
of  Macedon  brought  home  to  sell,  ’^bought  one  very  old  man;  and  when  he 
had  him  at  Athens,  put  him  to  extreme  torture  and  torment,  the  better  by  his 
example  to  express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus,  whom  he  was  then 
about  to  paint.  I need  not  be  so  barbarous,  inhuman,  curious,  or  cruel,  for  this 
purpose  to  torture  any  poor  melancholy  man,  their  symptoms  are  plain,  obvious 
and  familiar,  there  needs  no  such  accurate  observation  or  far-fetched  object, 
they  delineate  themselves,  they  voluntarily  betray  themselves,  they  are  too 
frequent  in  all  places,  I meet  them  still  as  I go,  they  cannot  conceal  it,  their 
gi'ievances  are  too  well  known,  I need  not  seek  far  to  describe  them. 

Symptoms  therefore  are  either  'universal  or  particular,  saith  Gordonius, 
lih.  med.  cap.  19,  pari.  2,  to  persons,  to  species:  “ some  signs  are  secret,  some 
manifest,  some  in  the  body,  some  in  the  mind,  and  diversely  vary,  according 
to  the  inward  or  outward  causes,”  Cappivaccius : or  from  stars,  according  to 
Jovianus  Pontanus,  de  reh.  ccelest.  lih.  10.  cap.  13,  and  celestial  influences,  or 
from  the  humours  diversely  mixed,  Eicinus,  lih.  1,  cap.  4,  de  sanit.  tuendd ; 
as  they  are  hot,  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  intended  or  remitted,  so  will  ^Etius 
have  melancholica  ddiria  midtiformia,  diversity  of  melancholy  signs.  Lauren- 
tius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures,  delights,  natures,  inclinations, 
continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or  mixed  with  other  diseases,  as  the 
causes  are  divers,  so  must  the  signs  be,  almost  infinite,  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art. 
med.  And  as  wine  produceth  divers  eftects,  or  that  herb  Tortocolla  in  ™Lau- 
rentius,  “ which  makes  some  laugh,  some  weep,  some  sleep,  some  dance,  some 
sing,  some  howl,  some  drink,”  &c.,  so  doth  this  our  melancholy  humour  work 
several  signs  in  several  parties. 

But  to  confine  them,  these  general  symptoms  may  be  reduced  to  those  of 
the  body  or  the  mind.  Those  usual  signs  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as 
are  melancholy,  be  these  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour 
is  more  or  less  adust.  Erom  ° these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second, 
as  that  of  "colour,  black,  swarthy,  pale,  ruddy,  &c.,  some  are  wipense  ruhri,  as 
Montaltus,  cap.  16,  observes  out  of  Galen,  lih.  3,  de  locis  affectis,  very  red  and 
high  coloured.  Hippocrates  in  his  book  '^de  insania  et  mdan.  reckons  up  these 
signs,  that  they  are  “ '^lean,  withered,  hollow-eyed,  look  old,  wrinkled,  harsli, 
much  troubled  with  wind,  and  a griping  in  their  bellies,  or  belly-ache,  belch  often, 
dry  bellies  and  hard,  dejected  looks,  flaggy  beards,  singing  of  the  ears,  vertigo, 
light-headed,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  interrupt,  terrible  and  fearful  dreams,’ 
'‘Anna  soror,  quee  me  suspensam  insomnia  tes'rent?  The  same  symptoms  arc 
repeated  by  Melanelius  in  his  book  of  melancholy  collected  out  of  Galen, 

1 Ansonius.  ^ Seneca,  cent.  lib.  10,  cent.  5.  > Quscclain  universalia,  particularia,  qnteclam  manifesta, 

quredam  in  corpore,  qua;dam  in  cogitationeet  animo,  queedam  h stellis,  quaidam  ab  liumoribus,  qu:e  ut  vinvni 
corpus  varie  disponit,  <fec.  Uiversa  phantasinata  provarietate  causas  externaivel  internse.  “Lib.  1.  dc  risu. 
fol.  17.  Ad  cjus  isum  alii  sudant,  alii  vomunt,  flent,  bibunt,  saltant,  alii  rident,  treinunt,  dormlunt, 
n T.  Bright,  cap.  20.  oXigrescit  hie  humor  aliquando  supercalefactus,  allquando  superfrigcfactus.  Mchincl. 

« Gal.  p Interprcte  F.  Cairo,  n Oculi  liis  cxcavantur,  venti  gignuntnr  circum  pr-TCordia,  ct  acidi  ructus 
Bicci  fere  ventres,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  soinni  pusiUi,  soinnia  tc'rribilia  ct  intcrrui>ta.  Virg.  .bn.  _ 


Meni.  1,  Subs.  1.] 
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Ruftiis,  jiEtius,  by  Rbasis,  Gordoiiiiis,  and  all  the  juniors,  continual,  sharp, 
and  stinking  belchings,  as  if  their  meat  in  their  stomachs  were  putrefied,  or 
that  they  had  eaten  fish,  dry  bellies,  absurd  and  interrupt  dreams,  and  many 
phantastical  visions  about  their  eyes,  vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to 
venery.”  ‘Some  add  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptoms, 
and  a leaping  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  saltum  in  multis  corporis  partibus,  a 
kind  of  itching,  saith  Laurentius,  on  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  like  a flea- 
biting  sometimes.  “ Montaltus,  cap>.  21.  puts  fixed  eyes  and  much  twinkling  of 
their  eyes  for  a sign,  and  so  doth  Avicenna,  oculos  hahentes  palpitantes,  treinuli, 
veheinenter  ruhicundi,  d;c.,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  18.  They  stut  most  part, 
which  he  took  out  of  Hippocrates’  aphorisms.  * Rhasis  makes  ‘‘  head-ache 
and  a binding  heaviness  for  a principal  token,  much  leaping  of  wind  about  the 
skin,  as  well  as  stutting,  or  tripping  in  speech,  &c.,  hollow  eyes,  gross  veins, 
and  broad  lips.”  To  some  too,  if  they  be  far  gone,  mimical  gestures  are  too 
familiar,  laughing,  grinning,  fleering,  murmuring,  talking  to  themselves,  with 
strange  mouths  and  faces,  inarticulate  voices,  exclamations,  &c.  And  although 
they  be  commonly  lean,  hirsute,  uncheerful  in  countenance,  withered,  and  not 
so  pleasant  to  behold,  by  reason  of  those  continual  fears,  griefs,  and  vexations, 
dull,  heavy,  lazy,  restless,  unapt  to  go  about  any  business;  yet  their  memories 
are  most  part  good,  they  have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  apprehensions.  Their 
hot  and  dry  brains  make  them  they  cannot  sleep,  Ingentes  habent  et  erehras 
vigilias  (Areteus),  mighty  and  often  watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a month, 
a year  together.  ^ Hercules  de  Saxonia  faithfully  averreth,  that  he  hath  heard 
his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven  months  together : Trincavellius,  Tom. 
2.  cons.  16.  speaks  of  one  that  waked  50  days,  and  Skenckius  hath  examples 
of  two  years,  and  all  without  offence.  In  natural  actions  their  appetite  is 
greater  than  their  concoction,  multa  appetunt,  pauca  digerunt,  as  Rhasis  hath 
it,  they  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest.  And  although  they  “ do  eat  much, 
yet  they  are  lean,  ill-liking,”  saith  Areteus,  “withered  and  hard,  much  troubled 
with  costiveness,”  crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  &c.  Their  pulse  is 
rare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  “ Carotides,  which  is  very  strong;  but  that 
varies  according  to  their  intended  passions  or  perturbations,  as  Struthius 
hath  proved  at  large,  Spigmaticce  artis,  1.  4.  c.  13.  To  say  truth,  in  such 
chronic  diseases  the  pulse  is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much 
superstition  in  it,  as  Crato  notes,  and  so  many  differences  in  Galen,  that  he 
dares  say  they  may  not  be  observed,  or  understood  of  any  man.. 

Their  urine  is  most  part  pale,  and  low  coloured,  urina  pauca,  acris,  hiliosa, 
(Aretems),  not  much  in  quantity ; but  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  all  out  as  uncer- 
tain as  the  other,  varying  so  often  according  to  several  persons,  habits,  and 
other  occasions  not  to  be  respected  in  chronic  diseases.  “ “ Their  melancholy 
excrements  in  some  very  much,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen  plays  his  part,” 
and  thence  proceeds  wind,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  short  breath,  plenty  of 
humidity  in  the  stomach,  heaviness  of  heart  and  heartache,  and  intolerable 
stupidity  and  dulness  of  spirits.  Their  excrements  or  stool  hard,  black  to 
some  and  little.  If  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  be  misaffected,  as  usually 
they  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many  diseases  accompany, 
as  incubus,  '^apoplexy,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  those  frequent  wakings  and  terrible 


ML  vlrulentum  culentumque  nirlorem,  etsl  nil  tale  ingestum 

andi  soinnus  pleruinquc  parcus  etintemiptus,  soinuiaabsunii.s. 
prod igi  t AltoXr^  capitis  gravedo,  strepitus  circa  aures  et  visiones  ante  oculos,  ad  venerem 
tamen  Axis  oculi^  ^ , “Frequcntes  habent  oculoru.n  nictationes,  aliqni 

sonltus  aurium  capitis  trravpdn  iVncnm  Signa  hujus  morbl  sunt  plurimus  saltiis, 

« Alvus  arida  nihH  dejicl^ns  S excavantur,  &c.  y Iii  Pantheon  cap.  do  Mehvnclioli.s. 

&c.  b Andra;a.s  Uudlth  IlhTamo  extcnuatlsunt.  *Nic.  Piso.  InHatio  carotiduiu, 

tot  differentias  qme  describiintm-  h pulsibus  superstitio,  ausiin  etiain  diccrc, 

cap.  20  d PMt  neque  intelligi  h quoquam  ncc  observari  posse.  c T.  Hriglr, 

veliiiw,  Tom.  2.  cous.  17  ***^'^ ' '^accliinus  in  U’.  y Uhasis.  Idem  .Mercurialis,  consil.  8G.  Triu^•a- 
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dreams,  ®intempestivo  laugliing,  weeping,  sibling,  soLbing,  baslifiiliiess,  blusli- 
ing,  trembling,  sweating,  swooning,  &c.  ‘^All  tlieir  senses  are  troubled,  they 
think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that  which  they  do  not,  as  shall  be 
in*oved  in  the  following  discourse. 


SuESECT.  II. — Symptoms  or  Signs  in  the  Mind. 

Pear.'\  Arculanus  in  9 Rhasis  ad  Almansor.  cap.  16.  will  have  the.se 
symptoms  to  be  inhnite,  as  indeed  they  are,  varying  according  to  the  parties, 
“for  scarce  is  there  one  of  a thousand  that  dotes  alike,”  ^Laurentius,  c.  16. 
Some  few  of  greater  note  I will  point  at;  and  amongst  the  rest,  fear  and 
sorrow,  which  as  they  are  frequent  causes,  so  if  they  persevere  long,  according 
to  Hippocrates  and  Galen’s  aphorisms,  they  are  most  assured  signs,  inse- 
parable companions,  and  characters  of  melancholy;  of  present  melancholy  and 
habituated,  saith  Montaltus,  cap.  11.  and  common  to  them  all,  as  the  said 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  all  Heoterics  hold.  But  as  hounds  many 
times  run  away  with  a false  cry,  never  perceiving  themselves  to  be  at  a fault, 
so  do  they.  For  Diodes  of  old  (whom  Galen  confutes),  and  amongst  the 
juniors,  ^Hercules  de  Saxonia,  with  Lod.  Mercatus,  cap.  17.  1.  1.  de  melan. 
take  just  exceptions  at  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  ’tis  not  always  true,  or 
so  generally  to  be  understood,  “fear  and  sorrow  are  no  common  symptoms  to 
all  melancholy ; upon  more  serious  consideration,  I find  some  (saith  he)  that 
are  not  so  at  all.  Some  indeed  are  sad,  and  not  fearful;  some  fearful  and  not 
sad ; some  neither  fearful  nor  sad ; some  both.”  Four  kinds  he  excepts,  fa- 
natical persons,  such  as  were  Cassandra,  Nanto,  Hicostrata,  Mopsu.s,  Proteus, 
the  Sybils,  whom  ^Aristotle  confesseth  to  have  been  deeply  melancholy.  Bap- 
tista  Porta  seconds  him,  Physiog.  lib.  1.  cap.  8,  they  were  atrd  bile  perciti : 
djemoniacal  persons,  and  such  as  speak  strange  languages,  are  of  this  rank : 
some  poets,  such  as  laugh  always,  and  think  themselves  kings,  cardinals,  &c., 
sanguine  they  are,  pleasantly  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue.  * Baptista 
Porta  confines  fear  and  sorrow  to  them  that  are  cold ; but  lovers,  sybils, 
enthusiasts,  he  wholly  excludes.  So  that  I think  I may  truly  conclude,  they 
are  not  always  sad  and  fearful,  but  usually  so ; and  that  ™ without  a cause, 
timeni  de  non  iimendis  (Gordonius),  quceque  momenti  non  swit,  “although  not 
all  alike  (saith  Altomarus),  " yet  all  likely  fear,  ° some  with  an  extraordinary 
and  a mighty  fear,”  Areteus.  Many  fear  death,  and  yet  in  a contrary 
humour,  make  away  themselves,”  Galen,  lib.  3.  de  loc.  affect,  cap.  7.  Some  are 
afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads : some  they  are  danmed,  or  shall  be. 
‘“^They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of  consciences,  distrusting  God’s  mercies, 
think  they  shall  go  certainly  to  hell,  the  devil  will  have  them,  and  make  great 
lamentation,”  Jason  Pratensis.  Fear  of  devils,  death,  that  they  shall  be  so 
sick  of  some  such  or  such  disease,  ready  to  tremble  at  every  object,  they  shall 
die  themselves  forthwith,  or  that  some  of  their  dear  friends  or  near  allies  are 
certainly  dead ; imminent  danger,  loss,  disgrace,  still  torment  others,  <kc. ; that 
they  are  all  glass,  and  therefore  will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near  them : that 
they  are  all  cork,  as  light  as  feathers;  others  as  heavy  as  lead;  some  are  afraid 
their  heads  will  fall  ofi‘  their  shoulders,  that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies, 
&c.  'Montanus,  consil.  23,  speaks  of  one  “that  durst  not  walk  alone  from 

e Gordonius.  modbrident,  modb  flent,  silent,  &c.  fFernelius,  consil.  43  et  45.  Montanus,  consil.  230. 
Galen  de  locis  affectls,  lib.  Z.  cap.  6.  s Aphorism,  etlib.  de  Melan.  '‘Lib.  2.  cap.  G.  delocis  affect,  timer 
ct  moestitia,.8i  diutius  perseverent,  &c.  ' 1 ract.  posthumo  do  Melan.  edit.  Venetiis  1620.  per  Bolzettam 

Bibliop.  Alilii  diligentius  lianc  rem  con.slderanti,  patet  quosdam  esse,  qui  non  laborant  moeroro  et  timoro. 
k Fi  ob.  lib.  3.  ' Fhysiog.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  Quibus  multa  friglda  bills  atni,  stolidi  et  timidi,  at  qui  calidi,  inge- 

niosi,  amasii,  divinosi,  spiritu  instigati,  &c.  “ Omnes  exercent  metus  et  tristitia,  ct  sine  causa.  “ Omnes 

timent  licet  non  omnibus  idem  timendi  modus.  Aitius  Tetrab.  lib.  2.  sect.  c.  9.  ® Ingenti  pavorc  trepidant, 
p Multi  mortem  timent,  ettamcn  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt,  alii  cceli  ruinam  timent.  s AfUigit  cos 

plena  scrupulis  conscientia,  dlvin.Ta  mlsericordim  ditlidentes,  Oreo  so  dcstinant  fueda  lamentattone  dep'o- 
rautes.  » Xou  ausus  egredi  domo  no  derteeret. 
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home,  for  fear  he  should  swoon  or  die.”  A second  “"fears  every  man  he 
meets  will  rob  him,  quarrel  with  him,  or  kill  him.”  A third  dares  not  venture 
to  walk  alone,  for  fear  he  should  meet  the  devil,  a thief,  be  sick;  fears  all  old 
women  as  witches,  and  every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees  he  suspecteth  to  be  a 
devil,  every  person  comes  near  him  is  malificiated,  every  creature,  all  intend 
to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ruin;  another  dares  not  go  over  a bridge,  come  near  a 
pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  lie  in  a chamber  where  cross  beams  are,  for  fear  he  be 
tempted  to  hang,  drown,  or  precipitate  himself  If  he  be  in  a silent  audi- 
tory, as  at  a sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud  at  unaware.s,  some- 
thing indecent,  unfit  to  be  said.  If  he  be  locked  in  a close  room,  he  is  afraid  of 
being  stified  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries  biscuit,  aquavitae,  or  some  strong 
waters  about  him,  for  fear  of  deliquiums,  or  being  sick ; or  if  he  be  in  a throng, 
middle  of  a church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well  get  out,  though  he  sit  at 
ease,  he  is  so  rnisafiected.  He  will  freely  promise,  undertake  any  business 
beforehand,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  performed,  he  dare  not  adventure,  but 
fears  an  infinite  number  of  dangers,  disasters,  &c.  Some  are  “ ‘afraid  to  be 
burned,  or  that  the  "ground  will  sink  under  them,  or  ^swallow  them  quick,  or 
that  the  king  will  call  them  in  question  for  some  fact  they  never  did  (Hhasis 
coat.)  and  that  they  shall  surely  be  executed.”  The  terror  of  such  a death 
troubles  them,  and  they  fear  as  much  and  are  equally  tormented  in  mind, 
“^’as  they  that  have  committed  a murder,  and  are  pensive  without  a cause,  as 
if  they  were  now  presently  to  be  put  to  death.”  Plater,  cap.  3.  de  mentis 
alienat.  They  are  afraid  of  some  los.s,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose  their 
lives,  goods,  and  all  they  have,  but  why  they  know  not.  Trincavellius,  consil. 
1 3.  lib.  1.  had  a patient  that  would  needs  make  away  himself,  for  fear  of  being 
hanged,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had 
killed  a man.  Plater,  ohservat.  lib.  1.  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared 
to  be  executed  without  a cause.  If  they  come  in  a place  where  a robbery, 
theft,  or  any  such  oflence  hath  been  done,  they  presently  fear  they  are  sus- 
pected, and  many  times  betray  themselves  without  a cause.  Lewis  XI.,  the 
French  king,  suspected  every  man  a traitor  that  came  about  him,  durst  trust  no 
ollicer.  Alii  formidolosi  omnium,  alii  quorunda/m  (Fracastoriu.s,  lib.  2.  de 
Intellect?)  “^sorne  fear  all  alike,  some  certain  men,  and  cannot  endure  their 
companies,  are  sick  in  them,  or  if  they  be  from  home.”  Some  suspect  “treason 
still,  others  “are  afraid  of  their  ‘’dearest  and  nearest  friends.”  (flelanelius  e 
Galena,  Buffo,  jEtio,)  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the  dark  for  fear  of  hobgoblins 
and  devils : he  suspects  every  thing  he  hears  or  sees  to  be  a devil,  or  enchanted, 
and  imagineth  a thousand  chimeras  and  visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he  cer- 
tainly sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black  men,  ghosts,  goblins,  &c.,  ® Omnes  se 
terrent  aurce,  sonus  exdtat  omnis.  Another  through  bashfulness,  suspicion, 
and  timorousness,  will  not  be  seen  abroad,  “‘‘loves  darkness  as  life,  and  can- 
not endure  the  light,”  or  to  sit  in  lightsome  places,  his  hat  still  in  his  eyes,  he 
will  neither  see  nor  be  seen  by  his  goodwill,  Hippocrates,  lih.  de  Insania  et 
MelancholicL  He  dare  not  come  in  company  for  fear  he  should  be  misused,  dis- 
graced, overshoot  himself  in  gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick ; he  thinks  every 
man  observes  him,  aims  at  him,  derides  him,  owes  him  malice.  Most  part 
“ 'they  are  afraid  they  are  bewitched,  possessed,  or  poisoned  by  their  enemie><, 
and  sometimes  they  suspect  their  nearest  friends  : he  thinks  something  speaks 


(l.xmoncs  tlment,  latrones,  insidias,  Avicenna.  ‘ Alii  comburl,  nlii  de  Re?e,  Rhasis.  « Na 
o-r  I"  tcrrii  clcliisciit.  Gordon.  y Alii  tiinore  mortis  tcnentur  et  mala 

commi.sisse,  et  ad  suppliciiim  requiri.  ' Alius  domesticos  timet,  uliua 
, 4'“, ins'Jiiw-  Aurel.  lib.  1.  de  morb.  Chron.  cap.  6.  llle  charissimos,  l.ic 

pnntrji  111a  AniirrinnFw **  in  luccin  prodirc  timet,  tcncbrasquo  quierit, 
dihi  iHttnnf  / Quidam  larva.s  et  malos  spiritus  ab  inimicis,  venertciis  et  incantatlonilm.i 

vi  r 1 ° ‘u  ‘^^PP^’crates.  potioncm  se  vcneflcam  siunpsla.se  piitat,  et  de  hac  ructaro  sibi  crcbrO 
uuetui.  Idem  Montaltiu,  cap.  21.  A-Ahu,  lib.  2.  et  alii.  Irallianus,  1.  1.  cap.  lo. 
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or  talks  within  him^  or  to  liim,  and  he  helchcth  of  the  poison.”  Christojdierus 
h Yega,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  had  a patient  so  troubled,  that  by  no  pjersnasion  or 
l)hysic  he  could  be  reclaimed.  Some  are  afraid  that  they  shall  have  eveiy 
fearful  disease  they  see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore 
hear  or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  itself,  lest  by  applying 
to  themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they  should  aggravate  and  increase 
it.  If  they  see  one  possessed,  bewitched,  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  arinan  shaking 
with  the  palsy,  or  giddy-headed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a dangerous  place,  &c., 
for  many  days  after  it  runs  in  their  minds,  they  are  afraid  they  shall  be  so  too, 
they  are  in  like  danger,  as  Perk.  c.  12.  sc.  2.  well  observes  in  his  Cases  of 
Oonsc.,  and  many  times  by  violence  of  imagination  they  j^roduce  it.  They 
cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible  object,  as  a monster,  a man  executed,  a car- 
case, hear  the  devil  named,  or  any  tragical  relation  seen,  but  they  quake  for 
fear,  Hecatas  somniare  sibi  videntur  (Lucian),  they  dream  of  hobgoblins,  and 
may  not  get  it  out  of  their  minds  a long  time  after : they  apply  (as  I have 
said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to  themselves;  as  ^Eelix  Plater  notes  of  some 
young  physicians,  that  study  to  cure  diseases,  catch  them  themselves,  will  be 
sick,  and  appropriate  all  symjDtoms  they  find  related  of  others,  to  their  own 
])ersons.  And  therefore  {quod  iterum  inoneo,  licet  nauseam  paret  lectori,  malo 
decern  potius  verba,  decies  repetita  licet,  abundare,  quam  unum  desiderari)  I 
would  advise  him  that  is  actually  melancholy  not  to  read  this  tract  of  Symptoms, 
lest  he  disquiet  or  make  himself  for  a time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  than 
lie  was  before.  Generally  of  them  all  take  this,  de  inanibus  sempeft  conque- 
runtur  et  timent,  saith  Areteus : they  complain  of  toys,  and  fear  ® without  a cause, 
and  still  think  their  melancholy  to  be  most  grievous,  none  so  bad  as  they  are, 
though  it  be  nothing  in  respect,  yet  never  any  man  sure  was  so  troubled,  or  iu 
this  sort.  As  really  tormented  and  perplexed,  in  as  great  an  agony  for  toys 
and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  after  laugh  at  themselves)  as  if  they  were 
most  material  and  essential  matters  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied.  Pacify  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled  with  some  other 
fear;  always  afraid  of  something  which  they  foolishly  imagine  or  conceive  to 
themselves,  which  never  peradventure  was,  never  can  be,  never  likely  will  be ; 
troubled  in  mind  upon  every  small  occasion,  unquiet,  still  complaining,  griev- 
ing, vexing,  suspecting,  grudging,  discontent,  and  cannot  be  freed  so  long  as 
melancholy  continues.  Or  if  their  minds  be  more  quiet  for  the  present,  and 
they  free  from  foreign  fears,  outward  accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tune, 
they  suspect  some  part  or  other  to  be  amiss,  now  their  head  aches,  heart, 
stomach,  spleen,  &c.  is  misaffected,  they  shall  surely  have  this  or  that  disease ; 
still  troubled  in  body,  mind,  or  both,  and  through  Avind,  corrupt  fantasy,  some 
accidental  distemper,  continually  molested.  Yet  for  all  this,  as  ^ Jacchinus 
notes,  “ in  all  other  things  they  are  wise,  staid,  discreet,  and  do  nothing  un- 
beseeming their  dignity,  person,  or  place,  this  foolish,  ridiculous,  and  childish 
fear  excepted ; which  so  much,  so  continually  tortures  and  crucifies  their  souls, 
like  a barking  dog  that  always  bawls,  but  seldom  bites,  this  fear  ever  molesteth, 
and  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avoided.” 

Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion,  as  individual  fU3 
Saint  Cosmus  and  Damian, Achates,  as  all  Avriters  Avitness,  a common 
symptom,  a continual,  and  still  Avithout  any  evident  cause,  ^moerent  oinnes,  et 
si  roges  eos  reddere  causam,  non  possunt : grieving  still,  but  Avhy  they  cannot 
tell : A gelasti,  0)ioesti,  cogitabundi,  they  look  as  if  they  had  newly  come  forth  of 
Trophonius’  den.  And  though  they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  to  be  extra- 


f Observat.  1.  1.  Quando  iis  nil  nocct,  nisi  quod  mulieribus  melancholicis.  s — timeo  lamcn  metuoQue 

causre  nescius,  causa  est  metus.  llcinsius  Austriaco.  k Cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  in  nuiltis  vidi,  pr.-cter 

rationem  semper  aliquid  timent,  in  caiteris  tumen  optimb  se  gcrunt,  neque  uliquid  prajtcr  dignitatem  com- 
inittuut.  ‘ Altomarus,  cap.  7.  Arctcus,  tristes  sunt. 
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or  Jiuary  merry  (as  they  will  by  fits),  yet  extreme  lumpish  again  in  an  instant, 
dull  and  heavy,  semelet  simul,  merry  and  sad,  but  most  part  sad:  Si  qua 

placent,  aheunt;  inimica  tenaevus  hcerent:  sorrow  sticks  by  them  still  con- 
tinually, gnawing  as  the  vulture  did  ^Titius’  bowels,  and  they  cannot  avoid  it. 
No  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  after  terrible  and  troublesome  dreams  their 
heavy  hearts  begin  to  sigh : they  are  still  fretting,  chafing,  sighing,  grieving, 
complaining,  finding  faults,  repining,  grudging,  weeping,  Heautontimorumenoi, 
vexing  themselves,  disquieted  in  mind,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  dis- 
content, either  for  their  own,  other  men’s  or  public  afiairs,  such  as  concern 
them  not ; things  past,  present,  or  to  come,  the  remembrance  of  some  disgrace, 
loss,  injury,  abuses,  &c.  troubles  them  now  being  idle  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new 
done ; they  are  affiicted  otherwise  for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery, 
that  will  certainly  come,  as  they  suspect  and  mistrust.  Lugubris  Ate  frowns 
upon  them,  insomuch  that  Areteus  well  calls  it  angorem  animi,  a vexation  of 
the  mind,  a perpetual  agony.  They  can  hardly  be  pleased  or  eased,  though 

in  other  men’s  opinion  most  happy,  go,  tarry,  run,  ride,  “ equitem 

sedet  atra  cura:  they  cannot  avoid  this  feral  plague,  let  them  come  in  what 
company  they  will,  °hceret  lateri  lethalis  arundo,  as  to  a deer  that  is  struck, 
whether  he  run,  go,  rest  with  the  herd,  or  alone,  this  grief  remains : irresolu- 
tion, inconstancy,  vanity  of  mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousy,  suspicion, 
tkc.,  continues,  and  they  cannot  be  relieved.  So  ^he  complained  in  the  poet, 


“Domum  revortor  mcestus,  atqae  animo  ferb 
Pertiirbato,  atquc  incerto  prte  aegritudine, 
Assido,  accurrunt  servi  ;_soccos  detrahunt, 


Video  alios  festinare,  lectos  sternere, 

Coenara  apparare,  pro  se  quisque  sedulo 
Faciebaut,  quo  illam  mihi  lenirent  iniseriam.” 


“ He  came  home  sorrowful,  and  troubled  in  his  mind,  his  servants  did  all  they 
possibly  could  to  please  him ; one  pulled  off  his  socks,  another  made  ready  his 
bed,  a third  his  supper,  all  did  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his  grief,  and 
exhilarate  his  person,  he  was  profoundly  melancholy,  he  had  lost  his  son,  iUud 
angebat,t\x2^t  vvashisCordolium,his  pain,liis  agony  which  could  not  be  removed.” 
Tcedium  rito.]  Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that  they  are  weary  of 
their  lives,  and  feral  thoughts  to  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons  come  into 
their  minds,  tcedium  vitce  is  a common  symptom,  tarda  fiuunt,  ingrataque 
tempora,  they  are  soon  tired  with  all  things;  they  will  now  tarry,  now  be 
.gone;  nowin  bed  they  will  rise,  now  up,  then  go  to  bed,  now  pleased,  then 
again  displeased ; now  they  like,  by  and  by  dislike  all,  weary  of  all,  sequitur 
nunc  vivendi,  nunc  moriendi  cupido,  saitli  Aurelianus,  lib.  1.  cap.  6,  but  most 
])art  "^vitam  damnant,  discontent,  disquieted,  perplexed  upon  every  light,  or 
no  occasion,  object:  often  tempted,  I say,  to  make  away  themselves ; " Vivere 
nolunt,  mori  nesciunt:  they  cannot  die,  they  will  not  live:  they  complain, 
weep,  lament,  and  think  they  lead  a most  miserable  life,  never  was  any  man 
so  bad,  or  so  before,  every  poor  man  they  see  is  most  fortunate  in  respect  of 
them,  every  beggar  that  comes  to  the  door  is  happier  than  they  are,  they 
could  be  contented  to  change  lives  with  them,  especially  if  they  be  alone,  idle, 
and  parted  from  their  ordinary  company,  molested,  displeased,  or  provoked : 
grief,  fear,  agony,  discontent,  wearisomeness,  laziness,  suspicion,  or  some  such 
passion  forcibly  seizeth  on  them.  Yet  by  and  by  when  they  come  in  company 
again,  which  they  like,  or  be  pleased,  suam  sententiam  rursus  damnant,  et  vitce 
s jlatio  ddectantu/r,  as  Octavius  Horatianus  observes,  lib.  2.  cap.  5,  they  con- 
demn their  former  dislike,  and  are  well  pleased  to  live.  And  so  they  continue, 
till  with  some  fresh  discontent  they  be  molested  again,  and  then  they  are 
weary  of  th;.  lives,  weary  of  all,  they  will  die,  and  show  rather  a necessity  to 
live,  than  a desire.  Claudius  the  emperor,  as  ® Sueton  describes  him,  had  a 

bchind'hinf”'’ o "’Inquies  animus.  " llor.  1.  3.  Od,  1.  “Dark  care  rides 

•Cm)  31  Ouo  stonm,.bi  , Iv.  " Hcautontim.  Act.  1.  sc.  1 . s Altoniarus  • Seneca. 

^ ^ ^ cc>nci)tum  se  ctUuiule  cousciscciida  iiiortc  cogltiissc 
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spice  of  this  disease,  for  when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain  of  Jus  stomach, 
Jie  liad  a conceit  to  make  away  himself  J ulius  Caesar  Claudinus,  consul.  81, 
had  a Polonian  to  his  patient,  so  affected,  that  througJi  ‘fear  and  sorrow,  with 
which  he  was  still  disquieted,  hated  his  own  life,  wished  for  death  every  mo- 
ment, and  to  be  freed  of  his  misery.  Mercurialis  another,  and  another  that  was 
often  minded  to  dispatch  himself^  and  so  continued  for  many  years. 

Suspicion,  jealousy?^  Suspicion,  and  jealousy,  are  general  symptoms:  they 
are  commonly  distrustful,  apt  to  mistake,  and  amplify, irascibiles,  " testy, 
pettish,  peevish,  and  ready  to  snarl  upon  every  * small  occasion,  cum  amicis- 
simis,  and  without  a cause,  datum  vel  non  datum,  it  will  be  scandalum  acceptum. 
If  they  speak  in  jest,  he  takes  it  in  good  earnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted, 
invited,  consulted  with,  called  to  counsel,  &c.,  or  that  any  respect,  small  com- 
pliment, or  ceremony  be  omitted,  they  think  themselves  neglected,  and  con- 
temned; for  a time  that  tortures  them.  If  two  talk  together",  discourse, 
whisper,  jest,  or  tell  a tale  in  general,  he  thinks  presently  they  mean  him, 
applies  all  to  himself,  de  se  putat  omnia  did.  Or  if  they  talk  with  him,  he  is 
ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  they  speak,  and  interpret  it  to  the  worst;  he 
cannot  endure  any  man  to  look  steadily  on  him,  speak  to  him  almost,  laugh, 
jest,  or  be  familiar,  or  hem,  or  point,  cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a noise  some- 
times, &c.  ^ He  thinks  they  laugh  or  point  at  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of 

him,  circumvent  him,  contemn  him ; every  man  looks  at  him,  he  is  pale,  red, 
sweats  for  fear  and  anger,  lest  somebody  should  observe  him.  He  works 
upon  it,  and  long  after  this  false  conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.  Montanus, 
consil.  22.  gives  instance  in  a melancholy  Jew,  that  was  Iracundior  Adrid, 
so  waspish  and  suspicious,  tarn  facile  iratus,  that  no  man  could  tell  how  to 
carry  himself  in  his  company. 

Inconstancy^  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous,  rest- 
less, unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business,  they  will  and  will  not,  persuaded  to  and 
fro  upon  every  small  occasion,  or  word  spoken : and  yet  if  once  they  be  resolved, 
obstinate,  hard  to  be  reconciled.  If  they  abhor,  dislike,  or  distaste,  once  set- 
tled, though  to  the  better  by  odds,  by  no  counsel,  or  persuasion  to  be  removed. 
Yet  in  most  things  W4j,vering,  irresolute,  unable  to  deliberate,  through  fear, 
faciunt,  et  mox  facti  poenitet  (A  reteas),  avari,  et  paulo  postprodigi.  Now  pro- 
digal, and  then  covetous,  they  do,  and  by-and-by  repent  them  of  that  whicli 
they  have  done,  so  that  both  ways  they  are  troubled,  whether  they  do  or  do 
not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  disquieted  of  all  hands,  soon  weary,  and  still 
seeking  change,  restless,  I say,  fickle,  fugitive,  they  may  not  abide  to  tarry 
in  one  place  long. 

» “ Romae  ms  optans,  a'bsentem  rusticiis  urbem 
Tollit  ad  astra ’’ 

no  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business. 

® “ Et  similis  regum  pueris,  pappare  minutum 
Poscit,  et  ii'atus  mamm®  lallare  recusat.” 

efbsoons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased,  as  a man  that’s  bitten  with  fleas,  or  that 
cannot  sleep  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed,  their  restless  minds  are  tossed  and 
vary,  they  have  no  patience  to  read  out  a book,  to  play  out  a game  or  two, 
walk  a mile,  sit  an  hour,  &c.,  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant;  animated  to 
undertake,  and  upon  a word  spoken  again  discouraged. 

P obssionate?^  Extreme  passionate,  Quicquid  volant  valde  volunt;  and 
what  they  desire,  they  do  most  furiously  seek : anxious  ever  and  very  solicitous, 
distrustful,  and  timorous,  envious,  malicious,  profuse  one  wdiile,  sparing  ano- 

t Luget  et  semper  tristatur,  solitudlnem  amat,  mortem  sibi  precatur,  vitam  propriam  odio  liabet.  “ Fncild 
in  iram  incidunt.  Aret.  * Ira  sine  causa,  velocitasir®.  Savanarola.  pr.act.  major,  velocitas  ir®  sigiiuin. 

Avicenna,  1.  3.  Fen.  i.  Tract.  4.  cap.  18.  Angor  sine  causa.  y Suspicio,  diffldentia,  symptoinata,  Crato 
Ep.  .Julio  Alexandrio  cons.  185  Scoltzii.  *lIor.  “At  Rome,  wi.shing  for  the  fields;  in  the  country, 

extolling  the  city  to  the  skies.’’  “ Pers.  Sat.  3.  18.  “ And  like  the  children  of  nobility,  require  to  cut  pup, 
and,  angiy  at  the  nurse,  refuse  her  to  sing  lullaby.’’ 
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tlier,  but  most  part  covetous,  muttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  still  com- 
plaining, grudging,  peevish,  injuriarum  tenaces,  prowQ  to  revenge,  soon  ti-onbiv.;  !, 
and  most  violent  in  all  their  imaginations,  not  affable  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vul- 
gar compliment,  but  surly,  dull,  sad,  austere;  cogitahundi  still,  very  inr/ent, 
and  as  '^Albertus  Durer  paints  melancholy,  like  a sad  woman  leaning  on  lier 
arm  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  &c.,  held  therefore  by  some  proud,  soft, 
sottish,  or  half-mad,  as  the  Abderites  esteemed  of  Democritus : and  yet  of  a 
deep  reach,  excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and  witty:  for  I am 
of  that  “nobleman’s  mind,  “ Melancholy  advanceth  men’s  conceits,  more  than 
any  humour  whatsoever,”  improves  their  meditations  more  than  any  strong 
drink  or  sack.  They  are  of  profound  judgment  in  some  things,  although  in 
others  non  recte  judicant  inquieti,  saith  Fracastorius,  lih.  2.  deintell.  And  as 
Arculanus,  c.  IQ.  in  9,  Mhasis  terms  it,  Judicinm  plerumque  perversum.  cor- 
rupti,  cum  judicant  honesta  inhonesta,  et  amicitiam  hahent  pro  mimicitia : they 
count  honesty  dishonesty,  friends  as  enemies,  they  will  abuse  their  best  friends, 
and  dare  nor  offend  their  enemies.  Cowards  most  part  et  ad  inf&rendam  in- 
juriam  timidissimi,  saith  Cardan,  lib,  8.  cap.  4.  de  rerum  varietate:  loth  to 
offend,  and  if  they  chance  to  overshoot  themselves  in  word  or  deed : or  any 
small  business  or  circumstance  be  omitted,  forgotten,  they  are  miserably  tor- 
mented, and  frame  a thousand  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  themselves,  ex 
musca  elephantemfi once  they  conceit  it:  overjoyed  with  every  good  rumour, 
tale,  or  prosperous  event,  transported  beyond  themselves : with  every  small 
.cross  again,  bad  news,  misconceived  injury,  loss,  danger,  afflicted  beyond  mea- 
sure, in  great  agony,  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  impatient,  utterly  un- 
; done : fearful,  suspicious  ^of  all.  Yet  again,  many  of  them  desperate  hare- 
brains,  rash,  careless,  fit  to  be  assassins,  as  being  void  of  all  fear  and  sorrow, 
according  to  ^Hercules  de  Saxonid,  “ Most  audacious,  and  such  as  dare  walk 
alone  in  the  night,  through  deserts  and  dangerous  places,  feaidng  none.” 
Amorous.^  “They  are  prone  to  love,” and  *easy  to  be  taken;  Propensi  ad 
j/m^rem  el  excandescentiam  {Montaltus,  cap.  21).  quickly  enamoured,  and  dote 
upon  all,  love  one  dearly,  till  they  see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her,  Et  hanc, 
zt  hanc,  et  illam,  et  omnes,  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last  commonly  they 
.ove  best.  Yet  some  again  Anterotes,  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a woman, 
abhor  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy  “duke  of  Muscovy,  that  was  instantly 
sick  if  he  came  but  in  sight  of  them ; and  that  ^ Anchorite,  that  fell  into  a 
cold  palsy  when  a woman  was  brought  before  him.  > 

Humorous?^  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  sometimes  profusely 
aughing,  extraordinarily  merry,  and  then  again  weeping  without  a cause 
which  is  familiar  with  many  gentlewomen),  groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad, 
dmost  distracted,  multa  absurda  fingunt,  et  d ratione  aliena  (saith  ®Frambe- 
larius),  they  feign  many  absurdities,  vain,  void  of  reason:  one  supposeth  hiuj- 
«lf  to  be  a dog,  cock,  bear,  horse,  glass,  butter,  &c.  He  is  a giant,  a dwarf, 
us  strong  as  an  hundred  men,  a lord,  duke,  prince,  &c.  And  if  he  be  tuld  ho 
lath  a stinking  breath,  a great  nose,  that  he  is  sick,  or  inclined  to  such  or  such 
. disease,  he  believes  it  eftsoons,  and  perad venture  by  force  of  imagination 
vill  work  it  out.  Many  of  them  are  immovable,  and  fixed  in  their  conceits, 
•thers  vary  upon  every  object,  heard  or  seen.  If  they  see  a stage-play,  they 
un  upon  that  a week  after ; if  they  hear  music,  or  see  dancing,  they  have  nought 
Hit  bagpipes  in  their  brain ; if  they  see  a combat,  they  are  all  for  arms.  ^ If 
.bused,  an  abuse  troubles  them  long  after ; if  crossed,  that  cross,  &c.  Hestless 


^ Noctu  ambulant 

atru^m  fol  iinl  * Facilb  amant.  Altom.  oBocline.  flo.  Major  vitia 

•iTo  possit  bte  ’ g o solltudine  perseverat,  ut  ncc  vestem  ncc  vultum  inulicria 

mir  LikL  cogitationa  plcliing  oi'dilpleSg.  ' displeased,  so  ara 
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in  their  thoughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating,  Velet  ceyri  somnia,  vanas 
finc/untur  species;  more  like  dreams,  than  men  awake,  they  fain  a company  of 
antic,  fantastical  conceits,  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts,  impossible  to  be 
effected ; and  sometimes  think  verily  they  hear  and  see  present  before  their 
eyes  such  phantasms  or  goblins,  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive,  they  still  talk 
with,  and  follow  them.  In  fine,  cogitaliones  somniantibus  similes,  id  vigilant, 
quod  alii  somniant  cogitabundi:  still,  saith  Avicenna,  they  wake,  as  others 
dream,  and  such  for  the  most  part  are  their  imaginations  and  conceits,  ‘ ab- 
surd, vain,  foolish  toys,  yet  they  are  most  curious  and  solicitou.s,  continual, 
et  supra  modum,  Rhasis,  coni.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  prcemeditantur  de  aliqua  re.  As 
serious  in  a toy,  as  if  it  were  a most  necessary  business,  of  great  moment,  im- 
jjortance,  and  still,  still,  still  thinking  of  it : sceviunt  in  se,  macerating  them- 
selves. Though  they  do  talk  with  you,  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed, 
and  to  your  thinking  very  intent  and  busy,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their  mind, 
that  fear,  that  suspicion,  that  abuse,  that  jealousy,  that  agony,  that  vexation, 
that  cross,  that  castle  in  the  air,  that  crotchet,  that  whimsy,  that  fiction,  that 
pleasant  waking  dream,  whatsoever  it  is.  Neo  interrogant  (saith  ^ Fracas- 
torius)  nec  interrogatis  recte  respondent.  They  do  not  much  heed  what  you 
say,  their  mind  is  on  another  matter ; ask  what  you  will,  they  do  not  attend, 
or  much  intend  that  business  they  are  about,  but  forget  themselves  what 
they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should  otherwise  say  or  do,  whither  they  are  going, 
distracted  with  their  own  melancholy  thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  a sudden, 
another  smiles  to  himself,  a third  frowns,  calls,  his  lips  go  still,  he  acts  with 
his  hand  as  he  walks,  &c.  ’Tis  proper  to  all  melancholy  men,  saith  “Mer- 
eurialis,  con.  11.  “What  conceit  they  have  once  entertained,  to  be  most 
intent,  violent,  and  continually  about  it.”  Invitus  occurrit,  do  what  they  may 
they  cannot  be  rid  of  it,  against  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a thousand  '' 
times  over,  Perpetud  molestantur  nec  ohlivisci  possunt,  they  are  continually 
troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out  of  company;  at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all 
times  and  places,  ^non  desinunt  ea,  quce  minime  volunt,  cogitare,  if  it  be  offen- 
sive especially,  they  cannot  forget  it,  they  may  not  rest  or  sleep  for  it,  but . 
still  tormenting  themselves,  Sysiphi  saxum  volvunt  sibi  ipsis,  as  “Bruner 
observes,  Perpetua  calamitas  et  miserahile  flagellum. 

Bashfulness.~\  ^ Crato,  ^Laurentius,  and  Fernelius,  put  bashfulness  for  an 
ordinary  symptom,  suhrusticus  pudor,  or  vitiosus  pudor,  is  a thing  which  much 
haunts  and  torments  them.  If  they  have  been  misused,  derided,  disgraced, 
chidden,  &c,,  or  by  any  perturbation  of  mind  misaffected,  it  so  far  troubles 
them,  that  they  become  quite  moped  manytimes,  and  so  disheartened,  dejected, 
they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into  strange  companies  especially,  or  manage  their  i 
ordinary  affairs,  so  childish,  timorous,  and  bashful,  they  can  look  no  man  in 
the  face ; some  are  more  disquieted  in  this  kind,  some  less,  longer  some,  othem 
shorter,  by  fits,  &c.,  though  some  on  the  other  side  (according  to  ’’Fracastorius) 
be  inverecundi  et  pertinaces,  impudent  and  peevish.  But  most  part  they  are 
very  shamefaced,  aad  that  makes  them  with  Pet.  Blesensis,  Christopher  Urs-  t 
wick,  and  many  such,  to  refuse  honours,  offices  and  preferments,  which  some- 
times fall  into  their  mouths,  they  cannot  speak,  or  put  forth  themselves  as  I 
others  can,  timor  hos,  pudor  impedii  illos,  timorousness  and  bashfulness  hinder 
their  proceedings,  they  are  contented  with  their  present  estate,  unwilling  to 
undertake  any  office,  and  therefore  never  likely  to  rise.  For  that  cause  they 
seldom  visit  their  li’iends,  except  some  familiars ; paudloqui,  of  few  words, 


• Omnes  exerccnt  van®  intens®que  animi  cogltatlones,  (N.  Piso  Brnel)  et  assidu®.  ^ Curiosl  de  rebus 

jninimis.  Aretcus.  * Lib.  2.  de  Intell.  ™ Hoc  mela  icholicis  omnibus  propriuni,  ut  qua.s  semia 

imaginiitiones  valdfe  receperint,  non  facilb  rejiciant,  sed  b®  etiain  vel  iavitis  semper  occurrant.  “ ■ 

de  Senect.  ® Consil.  mod.  pro  llypochondriaco.  PConsil.  43.  <iCap.  5.  t Lib.  3.  ■ 
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“ Hence  ’tb  they  grieve  and  fear,  avoiding  light, 
And  shut  themselves  in  prison  dark  from  sight.” 


“That  wandered  in  the  woods,  sad,  all  alone. 
Forsaking  men’s  society,  making  great  moan.” 


and  oftentimes  wholly  silent.  ^-Frambeserms,  a Frenchman,  had  two  such 
patients,  omnino  taciturnos,  their  friends  could  not  get  them  to  speak : Roderi- 
cits  a Fonseca,  consult,  tom.  2.  85.  consil.  gives  instance  in  a young  man,  of 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  that  was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  solitary, 
that  would  not  eat  his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 

Solitariness^  Most  part  they  are,  as  Plater  notes,  desides,  taciturni,  cegrb 
impulsi  nee  nisi  coacti  procedunt,  &c.,  they  will  scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that 
which  concerns  them,  though  it  be  for  their  good,  so  diffident,  so  didl,  of  small 
or  no  compliment,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  especially  of  stran- 
gers ; they  had  rather  write  their  minds  than  speak,  and  above  all  things  love 
solitariness.  Oh  voluptatem,  an  ob  timorem  soli  sunt  ? Are  they  so  solitary  for 
pleasure  (one  asks)  or  pain?  for  both ; yet  I rather  think  for  fear  and  sorrow,  &c. 

* “ Mine  raetuunt  cupiuntque,  dolent  fiigiuntque,  nee 
auras 

Respiciimt,  clausi  tenekris,  et  carcere  Cisco.” 

As  Bellerophon  in  “Homer, 

“ Qul  miser  in  sylvis  moerens  errabat  opacis. 

Ipse  suum  cor  edens,  hominum  vestigia  vitans.” 

They  dfelight  in  floods  and  waters,  desert  places,  to  walk  alone  in  orchards, 
gardens,  private  walks,  back  lanes,  averse  from  company,  as  Diogenes  in  his 
tub,  or  Timon  jMisanthropus,  ^they  abhor  all  companions  at  last,  even  their 
nearest  acquaintances  and  most  familiar  friends,  for  they  have  a conceit  (I  say) 
every  man  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or  misuse  them,  conflning 
themselves  therefore  wholly  to  their  private  houses  ovG\i2^xa\iQVB,fugiunthomines 
sine  causa  (saith  Rhasis)  et  odio  hahent,  cont.  1. 1.  c.  9.  they  will  diet  themselves, 
feed  and  live  alone.  It  was  one  of  the  chiefest  reasons  why  the  citizens  of 
Abdera  suspected  Democritus  to  be  melancholy  and  mad,  because  that,  as 
Hippocrates  related  in  his  epistle  to  Philopoemenes,  “^he  forsook  the  city, 
lived  in  groves  and  hollow  trees,  upon  a green  bank  by  a brook  side,  or  con- 
fluence of  waters  all  day  long,  and  all  night.”  Quoe  quidem  (saith  he)  plurimum 
atra  bile  vexatis  et  melancholicis  eveniunt,  desertafrequentant,  hominumque  con-- 
gressum  aversantur ; ^ which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men.  The 
Egyptians  therefore  in  their  hieroglyphics  expressed  a melancholy  man  by  a 
hare  sitting  in  her  form,  as  being  a most  timorous  and  solitary  creature,  Pierius, 
Hieroglyph.  1.  12.  But  this,  and  all  precedent  sym]3toms,  are  more  or  less 
apparent,  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceived  in  some,  or 
not  at  all,  most  manifest  in  others.  Childish  in  some,  terrible  in  others;  to  be 
derided  in  one,  pitied  or  admired  in  another ; to  him  by  fits,  to  a second  conti- 
nuate : and  howsoever  these  symptonis  be  common  and  incident  to  all  persons, 
yet  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  frequent,  furious  and  violent  in  melancholy 
men.  To  speak  in  a word,  there  is  nothing  so  vain,  absurd,  ridiculous,  extra- 
vagant, impossible,  incredible,  so  monstrous  a chimsera,  so  prodigious  and 
strange,  “such  as  painters  and  poets  durst  not  attempt,  which  they  will  not 
really  fear,  feign,  suspect  and  imagine  unto  themselves : and  that  which  ’^Lod. 
Viv.  said  in  a jest  of  a silly  country  fellow,  that  killed  his  ass  for  drinking  up 
the  moon,  nt  lunam  mundo  redderet,  you  may  truly  say  of  tliem  in  earnest ; 
they  will  act,  conceive  all  extremes,  contrarieties,  and  contradictions,  and  that 
in  infinite  varieties.  Melancholici  plane  incredibilia  sibi  q^orsuadent,  ut  vix 
omnibus  scBculis  duo  reperti  sint,  qui  idem  imaginati  sint  {Erastus  de  Lamiis), 
scarce  two  of  two  thousand  that  concur  in  the  same  symptoms.  The  tower  of 


Consult.  15.  ct  16.  lib.  1.  *Virg.  TEn.  6 “Iliad.  3.  *Si  malum  exasporetur,  homines  odio  habent 
et  solitariii  petunt.  » Democritus  solet  noctes  et  dies  apud  so  degere,  plcrumque  autem  io  speluncis,  ,sub 
amoeiiis  arbonim  uinbris  vel  in  tenebris,  et  mollibus  herbi.s,  vei  ad  aquarum  crebra  et  qnicta  flueuta,  &c. 
zGaiidet  tenebris,  aliturquo  dolor.  I’s.  Ixii.  Vigilavi  et  factus  sum  volut  nycticora.x  in  domicilio,  pti.sser 
sohtanus  in  templo.  « Lt  quas  vix  audet  fabula,  moiistra  parit.  i>lu  cap.  lb.  1.  10.  do  civ.  dci,  Lunam 
ab  Asmo  epotam  videns.  ^ ’ 
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[Part.  1.  See.  3. 


Babel  never  yielded  such  confusion  of  tongues,  as  the  chaos  of  melancholy 
doth  variety  of  symptoms.  There  is  in  all  melancholy  similitudo  dissimilis, 
like  men’s  faces,  a disagreeing  likeness  still;  and  as  in  a river  we  swim  in  the 
same  place,  though  not  in  the  same  nnmerical  water;  as  the  same  instrument 
affords  several  lessons,  so  the  same  disease  yields  diversity  of  symptoms. 
Which  howsoever  they  be  diverse,  intricate,  and  hard  to  be  confined,  I will 
adventure  yet  in  such  a vast  confusion  and  generality  to  bring  them  into 
souie  order;  and  so  descend  to  particulars. 


Subsect.  III. — Particular  Symptoms  from  the  influence  of  Stars,  parts  of  the 

Body,  and  Uumours. 

Some  men  have  peculiar  symptoms,  according  to  their  temperament  and 
ci-isis,  which  they  had  from  the  stars  and  those  celestial  influences,  variety  of 
wits  and  dispositions,  as  Anthony  Zara  contends,  Anat.  ingen.  sect.  1.  memb. 
11,  12,  13,  14,  plurimum  irritant  injluentice  cedestes,  unde  cientv/r  animi  oegri- 
tudines  et  morhi  corporum.  ®One  saith,  diverse  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind 
proceed  from  their  influences,  ‘^as  I have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy,  Pon- 
tanus,  Lemnius,  Cardan,  and  others,  as  they  are  principal  significators  of  man- 
ners, diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lords  of  the  geniture,  &c.  Ptolomeus 
in  his  centiloquy,  Hermes,  or  whosoever  else  the  author  of  that  tract,  attributes 
all  these  symptoms,  which  are  in  melancholy  men,  to  celestial  influences : which 
opinion,  Mercurialis  de  affect,  lib.  cap.  10.  rejects;  but,  as  I say,  ® Joviaums 
Pontanus  and  others  stiffly  defend.  That  some  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy,  churl- 
ish ; some  again  blithe,  buxom,  light,  and  merry,  they  ascribe  wholly  to  the 
stars.  As  if  Saturn  be  predominant  in  his  nativity,  and  cause  melancholy  in 
his  temperature,  then  ^he  shall  be  very  austere,  sullen,  churlish,  black  of  colour, 
profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of  cares,  miseries,  and  discontents,  sad  and 
fearful,  always  silent,  solitary,  still  delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  orchards, 
gardens,  rivers,  ponds,  pools,  dark  walks  and  close:  Cogitationes  sunt  veils 

cedijicare,  velle  a/)'bores  plantare,  agros  colere,  dec.  To  catch  birds,  fishes,  &c., 
still  contriving  and  musing  of  such  matters.  If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  are  mord 
ambitious,  still  meditating  of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  offices,  honours,  or  that 
they  are  princes,  potentates,  and  how  they  would  carry  themselves,  &c.  If 
Mars,  they  are  all  for  wars,  brave  combats,  monomachies,  testy,  choleric,  hare- 
brain,  rash,  furious,  and  violent  in  their  actions.  They  will  feign  themselves 
victors,  commanders,  are  passionate  and  satirical  in  their  speeches,  great  brag- 
gers,  ruddy  of  colour.  And  though  they  be  poor  in  show,  vile  and  base,  yet 
like  Telephus  and  Peleus  in  the® poet,  Ampullas  jactant  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 
“forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words,”  their  mouths  are  full  of  myriads, 
and  tetrarchs  at  their  tongues’  end.  If  the  sun,  they  will  be  lords,  emperors,  in 
conceit  at  least,  and  monarchs,  give  offices,  honours,  &c.  If  Yenus,  they  are 
still  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and  most  apt  to  love,  amorously  given,  they 
seem  to  hear  music,  plays,  see  fine  pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the  like. 
Ever  in  love,  and  dote  on  all  they  see.  Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in 
contemplation,  subtile,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  most  part  about  such 
matters.  If  the  moon  have  a hand,  they  are  all  for  peregrinations,  sea  voyages, 
much  affected  with  travels,  to  discourse,  read,  meditate  of  such  things;  wan- 
dering in  their  thoughts,  diverse,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  fowl,  (fee. 

But  the  most  immediate  symptoms  proceed  from  the  temperature  itself,  and 
the  organical  parts,  as  head,  liver,  spleen,  meseraic  veins,  heart,  womb,  sto- 
mach, (fee.,  and  most  especially  from  distemperaturc  of  spirits  (which,  as**  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia  contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four  humours  in 

- • Velc.  1.  4.  c.  6.  d Sect.  2.  Memb.  I.  Subs.  4.  * De  rob.  coolest,  lib.  10.  c.  13.  fl.  de  Indagin* 

Gocleulus.  * Ilor.  de  art.  poet.  •>  Tract.  7.  de  Melau. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  3.]  Symptoms  of  the  Stars,  Humours,  S^c. 
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those  seats,  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  innate  or  adventi- 
tious, intended  or  remitted,  simple  or  mixed,  their  diverse  mixtures,  and  several 
adustions,  combinations,  which  may  be  as  diversely  varied,  as  those  ‘four  first 
qualities  in  '‘Clavius,  and  produce  as  many  several  symptoms  and  monstrous 
fictions  as  wine  doth  effect,  which  as  Andreas  Bachius  observes,  Ub.  3.  de  vino, 
cap.  20.  are  infinite.  Of  greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy,  as  Lod.  Mercatus,  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  de  melan. 
T.  Bright,  c.  16.  hath  largely  described,  either  of  the’ spleen,  or  of  the  veins, 
faulty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or  thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a cold  and  dry 
humour,  as  Montanus  affirms,  consil.  26.  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous  and 
fearful.  Prosper  Calenus,  in  his  book  de  atra  bile,  will  have  them  to  be  more 
stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heavy,  dull,  solitary,  sluggish  j Si  multam  atram 
bilem  et  frigidam  habent.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  c.  19.  1.  7.  “‘holds  these  that 
are  naturally  melancholy,  to  be  of  a leaden  colour  or  black,”  and  so  doth 
Guianerius,  c.  3.  tract.  15.  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead  many  times,  or 
that  they  see,  talk  with  black  men,  dead  men,  spirits  and  goblins  frequently, 
if  it  be  in  excess.  These  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  mixture  of  those 
four  humours  adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  as  Trallianus  hath 
written,  cap.  16,  1.  7.  ““There  is  not  one  cause  of  this  melancholy,  nor  one 
humour  which  begets,  but  diverse  diversely  intermixed,  from  wlfence  proceeds 
this  variety  of  symptoms:”  and  those  varying  again  as  they  are  hot  or  cold. 
“'"Cold  melancholy  (saith  Benedic.  Vittorius  Faventinus  pract.  mag.)  is  a 
cause  of  dotage,  and  more  mild  symptoms;  if  hot  or  more  adust,  of  more  violent 
passions,  and  furies.”  Fracastorius,  1.  2.  de  intellect,  will  have  us  to  consider 
well  of  it,  “ “ with  what  kind  of  melancholy  every  one  is  troubled,  for  it  much 
avails  to  know  it ; one  is  enraged  by  fervent  heat,  another  is  possessed  by  sad 
and  cold;  one  is  fearful,  shamefaced;  the  other  impudent  and  bold;  as  Ajax, 
Anna  rajnt  super osque  farens  in  prcelia  poscit:  quite  mad  or  tending  to  mad- 
ness : Nunc  hos,  nunc  inf^etit  illos.  Bellerophon  on  the  other  side,  solis  errat 
male  sanus  in  agris,  wanders  alone  in  the  woods ; one  despairs,  weeps,  and  is 
weary  of  his  life,  another  laughs,  &c.  All  which  variety  is  produced  from  the 
several  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  ^ Hercules  de  Saxoni^  will  have  wholly 
proceed  from  the  distemperatm’e  of  spii^its  alone,  animal  especially,  and  those 
immaterial,  the  next  and  immediate  causes  of  melancholy,  as  they  are  hot, 
cold,  dry,  moist,  and  from  their  agitation  proceeds  that  diversity  of  symptoms, 
which  he  reckons  up  in  the  ‘^thirteenth  chap,  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and 
that  largely  through  every  part.  Others  will  have  them  come  from  the  diverse 
adusfcion  of  the  four  humours,  which  in  this  unnatural  melancholy,  by  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  adust  choler,  or  melancholy  natural,  “ ''by  excessive  distemper 
of  heat  turned,  in  comparison  of  the  natural,  into  a sharp  lye  by  force  of  adus- 
tion,  cause,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse  and  strange 
symptoms,”  which  T.  Bright  reckons  up  in  his  following  chapter.  So  doth 
* Arculanus,  according  to  the  four  principal  humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  phlegm  (which  is  seldom  and  not  so  fre- 
quently as  the  rest),  ‘it  stirs  up  dull  symptoms,  and  a kind  of  stupidity,  or 
imp^sionate  hurt : they  are  sleepy,  saith  “Savanarola,  dull,  slow,  cold,  blockish, 
ass-like,  melancholiam,  * Melan  cthon  calls  it,  “they  are  much  given 

to  weeping,  and  delight  in  waters,  ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,”  &c. 


inclSoCmfn  i u Johannis  de  Sacrobosco.  > SI  resldot 

es^  nTc  plumbe  coloris  aut  nigri,  stupidl,  solitarli.  « Non  una  melanchoU®  causa 

lomau  V , plures,  et  alius  alitor  nmtatus,  unde  non  oinnes  eadem  sentiunt  symp- 

cliolia  teneatur  hiinr  forvon**  causa,  humor  calidus  furoris.  o Multum  refert  qua  quisquo  mclan- 
hVtrSidl  S ’ ^ Can  7 ‘‘'"“lb  “H  inverecundi, 

Bine  materia”  ibigna  melancholiue  ex  intcmperie  et  aRitationo  spirituum 

Snmninn,  16.  ii.  9.  Hhasis.  ‘Bright,  c.  16.  upract. 

et  circ'a^uviJg  pio?int  rnuUmn.”'  ‘ “ i'“lcgmate  semper  in  aquis  fere  sunt, 
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Symptoms  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  1.  Sec.  3. 

{Arnoldus,  hreviar.  1.  cap.  18.)  They  are  ’'pale  of  colour,  slothful,  apt  to  sleep, 
heavy;  ’“much  troubled  with  head-ache,  continual  meditation,  and  muttering 
to  themselves ; they  dream  of  waters,  “that  they  are  in  danger  of  drowning  and 
fear  such  things,  Rhasis.  They  are  fatter  than  others  that  are  melanclioly,  of 
a muddy  complexion,  apter  to  spit,  ^sleep,  more  troubled  with  rheum  than  the 
rest,  and  have  their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground.  Such  a patient  had  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia,  a widow  in  Venice,  that  was  fat  and  very  sleepy  still;  Chris- 
tophorus  h.  Vega  another  affected  in  the  same  sort.  If  it  be  inveterate  or 
violent,  the  symptoms  are  more  evident,  they  plainly  denote  and  are  ridiculous 
to  others,  in  all  their  gestures,  actions,  speeches;  imagining  impossibilities,  as 
he  in  Christophorus  ^ Vega,  that  thought  he  was  a tun  of  wine,  “and  that  Sien- 
nois,  that  resolved  within  himselfnot  to  piss,  for  fear  he  shoulddrown  allthetown. 

If  it  proceed  from  blood  adust,  or  that  there  be  a mixture  of  blood  in  it, 
‘‘‘^such  are  commonly  rudely  of  complexion,  and  high-coloured,”  according 
to  Salust  Salvianus,  and  Hercules  de  Saxonia.  And  as  Savanarola,  Vittorius 
Faventinus  Emper.  farther  adds,  ““the  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as 
their  faces.”  They  are  much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry,  conceited 
in  discourse,  pleasant,  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  much  given  to  music,  dancing, 
and  to  be  in  women’s  company.  They  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and 
think  ^they  see  or  hear  plays,  dancing,  and  such-like  spoids  (free  from  all 
fear  and  sorrow,  as  ^Hercules  de  Saxonia  supposeth).  If  they  be  more  strongly 
possessed  with  this  kind  of  melancholy,  Arnoldus  adds,  Breviar.,  lib.  1.  cap. 
18.,  like  him  of  Argos  in  the  Poet,  that  sate  laughing  ’'all  day  long,  as  if 
he  had  been  at  a theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by  ' Aristotle,  living 
at  Abydos,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  the  same  fashion,  as  if 
he  had  been  upon  a stage,  and  sometimes  act  himself ; now  clap  liis  hands,  and 
laugh,  as  if  he  had  been  well  pleased  with  the  sight.  Wolfius  relates  of  a 
country  fellow  called  Brunsellius,  subject  to  this  humour,  “’^that  being  by 
chance  at  a sermon,  saw  a woman  fall  off  from  a form  half  asleep,  at  which 
object  most  of  the  company  laughed,  but  he  for  his  part  was  so  much  moved, 
that  for  three  whole  days  after  he  did  nothing  but  laugh,  by  which  means  he  was 
much  weakened,  and  worse  a long  time  following.”  Such  a one  was  old 
Sophocles,  and  Democritus  himself  had  hilare  delirium,  much  in  this  vein. 
Laurentius,  cap.  3.  de  melan.  thinks  this  kind  of  melancholy,  which  is  a little 
adust  with  some  mixture  of  blood,  to  be  that  which  Aristotle  meant,  when  he 
said  melancholy  men  of  all  others  are  most  witty,  which  causeth  many  times 
a divine  ravishment,  and  a kind  of  enthusiasmus,  which  stirreth  them  up  to  be 
excellent  philosophers,  poets,  prophets,  &c.  Mercurialis  consil.  110.  gives 
instance  in  a young  man  his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy,  “’of  a great  wit, 
and  excellently  learned.” 

If  it  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent,  and  of  a more 
harebrain  disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think  of  such  things,  battles,  com- 
bats, and  their  manhood,  furious;  impatient  in  discourse,  stiff,  irrefragable  and 
prodigious  in  their  tenets ; and  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outrageous, 
“ ready  to  disgrace,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themselves  and  others ; Arnoldus  adds, 
stark  mad  by  fits,  “ " they  sleep  little,  their  urine  is  subtile  and  fiery.  (Guia- 
nerius.)  In  their  fits  you  shall  hear  them  speak  all  manner  of  languages, 


y Pigra  nascitar  ex  colore  pallido  et  albo,  Here,  de  Saxon.  • Savanarola.  » Muros  cadere  in  se,  aut 
submergl  timent,  cum  toi’pore  et  segnitie  et  Iluvios  amant  tales,  Alexand.  c,  16.  lib.  7.  i>  Semper 

ferb  dormit  somnolcnta  c.  16.  1.7.  = Laurentius.  Cap.  6.  de  mel.  Si  a sanguine,  venit  rubedo 

oculorum  et  faciei,  plurimus  risus.  ‘Venae  oculorum  sunt  rubric,  vide  an  pi’iccesscrit  vini  et  aromatuin 

U8US,  et  freqtiens  balneum,  Trallian.  lib.  1.  16.  an  praecesserit  mora  sub  sole.  ^Ilidet  patiens  si  a sanguin^ 
putat  se  vi(bere  choreas,  musicam  audire,  ludos,  &c.  s Cap.  2.  Tract,  do  Melan.  Hor.  ep.  lib.  2. 

Quidam  baud  ignobilis  Argis,  &c.  ‘Lib.  de  reb.  mir.  ‘‘  Cum  inter  concionandum  mulier  donniens  8 
Bubscllio  caderet,  et  omnes  rcliqui  qui  id  viderent,  riderent,  tribus  post  diebus,  Ac.  * Juvenis  et  non 

vulgaris  eruditionis.  “ Si  a cholera,  furibuudi  interticiunt  se  et  alios,  putaut  se  videre  pugnas.  ■ Uriua 
Bubtilis  et  ignea,  parum  dormiuut. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  3.]  Symptoms  of  the  Stars,  Humours,  c&c. 
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Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  never  were  taught  or  knew  them  before.” 
Apponensis  in  com.  in  Pro.  sec.  30.  speaks  of  a mad  woman  that  spake  excel- 
lent good  Latin:  and  Rhasis  knew  another,  that  could  prophesy  in  her  fit,  and 
foretel  things  truly  to  come.  ® Guianerius  had  a patient  could  make  Latin 
verses  when  the  moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.  Avicenna  and  some 
of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptoms,  when  they  happen,  to  proceed  from 
the  devil,  and  that  they  are  rather  dcemoniaci,  possessed,  than  mad  or  melan- 
choly, or  both  together,  as  Jason  Pratensis  thinks,  Immiscent  se  mali  genii, 
&c.,  but  most  ascribe  it  to  the  humour,  which  opinion  Montaltus,  21.  stiffly 
maintains,  confuting  Avicenna  and  the  rest,  referring  it  wholly  to  the  quality 
and  disposition  of  the  humour  and  subject.  Cardan  de  rerum  var.  lih,  8.  cap. 
10.  holds  these  men  of  all  others  fit  to  be  assassins,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and 
adventurous,  to  undertake  any  thing  by  reason  of  their  choler  adust.  ^This 
humour,  says  he,  prepares  them  to  endure  death  itself,  and  all  manner  of  tor- 
ments with  invincible  courage,  and  ’tis  a wonder  to  see  with  what  alacrity 
they  will  undergo  such  tortures,”  ut  supra  naturam  res  videatur : he  ascribes 
this  generosity,  fury,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  this  adustion  of  choler  and  melan- 
choly : but  I take  these  ratlier  to  be  mad  or  desperate,  than  properly  melan- 
choly : for  commonly  this  humour  so  adust  and  hot,  degenerates  into  madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  itself  adust,  those  men,  saith  Avicenna,  “ "^are 
usually  sad  and  solitary,  and  that  continually,  and  in  excess,  more  than  ordi- 
narily suspicious,  more  fearful,  and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt  imagi- 
nations j”  cold  and  black,  bashful,  and  so  solitary,  that  as  ' Arnoldus  writes, 
“ they  will  endure  no  company,  they  dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead  men, 
and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead:”  if  it  be  extreme,  they  think  they 
hear  hideous  noises,  see  and  talk  “ “with  black  men,  and  converse  familiarly 
with  devils,  and  such  strange  chimeras  and  visions”  (Gordonius),  or  that  they 
are  possessed  by  them,  that  somebody  talks  to  them,  or  within  them.  Tales 
melancholici  plerumque  dcemoniaci,  Montaltus,  consil.  26.  ex  Avicenna.  Vales- 
cus  de  Taranta  had  such  a woman  in  cure,  “ ‘that  thought  she  had  to  do  with 
the  devil:”  and  Gentilis  Pulgosus  guaest.  55.  writes  that  he  had  a melancholy 
friend,  that  ““had  a black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a soldier”  still  following 
him  wheresoever  he  was.  Laurentius,  cap.  7.,  hath  many  stories  of  such  as 
have  thought  themselves  bewitched  by  their  enemies;  and  some  that  would 
eat  no  meat  as  being  dead.  * Anno  1550  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell  into  such 
a melancholy  fit,  that  he  believed  verily  he  was  dead,  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a kinsman  of  his,  a scholar  of 
Bourges,  did  eat  before  him  dressed  like  a corse.  The  story,  saith  Serres,  was 
acted  in  a comedy  before  Charles  the  Ninth.  Some  think  they  are  beasts,- 
wolves,  hogs,  and  cry  like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as 
King  Prsetus’  daughters.  ^ Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  de  mania,  hath  an  example 
of  a Dutch  baron  so  affected,  and  Trincavellius,  lih.  1.  consil.  11.,  another  of 
a nobleman  in  his  country,  that  thought  he  was  certainly  a beast,  and 
would  imitate  most  of  their  voices,”  with  many  such  symptoms,  which  may 
properly  be  reduced  to  this  kind. 

If  it  proceed  from  the  several  combinations  of  these  four  humours,  or  spirits. 
Here,  de  Saxon,  adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  dark,  confused,  settled,  con- 
stringed,  .as  it  participates  of  matter,  or  is  without  matter,  the  symptoms  are 
likewise  mixed.  One  thinks  himself  a giant,  another  a dwarf;  one  is  heavy 


"Tract.  15.  c. 


saspensos'et  Quav^rnocte  sc^  f ct  dlumones,  et 

niL'rum  pncaentcin  x AnHinnu  ,i«  dffinionc  coiro  putavit.  » Seni])er  fere  vidisse  niiliteni 

ul  rricti  tilia3  * Baro  onitl-im  ‘ I mugitus  bourn  ajmnlautur,  ct  pecora  se  piitant, 

Baro  quulam  mugitus  bourn,  et  rugitus  asiuorum,  et  ulioruiu  aiiimalium  -voces  emngit. 
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Symptoms  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  1.  Sec. 


3. 


as  lead,  another  is  as  light  as  a feather.  Marcellus  Donatus,  1.  2.  cap.  41. 
makes  mention  out  of  Seneca,  of  one  Senecchio,  a rich  man,  “ “ that  thought 
himself  and  every  thing  else  he  had,  great:  great  wife,  great  horses,  could  not 
abide  little  things,  but  would  have  great  pots  to  drink  in,  great  hose,  and 
great  shoes  bigger  than  his  feet.”  Pike  her  in  **  Trallianus,  that  supposed 
she  “ could  shalce  all  the  world  with  her  finger,”  and  was  afraid  to  clinch  her 
hand  together,  lest  she  should  crush  the  world  like  an  apple  in  pieces : or  him 
ill  Galen,  that  thought  he  was  ° Atlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoul- 
ders. Another  thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a mouse-hole: 
one  fears  heaven  will  fall  on  his  head:  a second  is  a cock;  and  such  a one, 
Guianerius  saith  he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would  clap  his  hands  together  and 
crow.  ‘Another  thinks  he  is  a nightingale,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  night 
long;  another  he  is  all  glass,  a pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  nobody  come 
near  him,  and  such  a one  ^Laurentius  gives  out  upon  his  credit,  that  he  knew 
in  France.  Christophorus  h.  Yega,  cap.  3,,  1.  14.,  Skenckius  and  Marcellus 
Donatus,  1.  2.  cap.  1,  have  many  such  examples,  and  one  amongst  the  rest  of 
a baker  in  Ferrara,  that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butter,  and  durst  not 
sit  in  the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire  for  fear  of  being  melted : of  another  that 
thought  he  was  a case  of  leather,  stufied  with  wind.  Some  laugh,  weep;  some 
are  mad,  some  dejected,  moped,  in  much  agony,  some  by  fibs,  others  conti- 
nuate,  &c.  Some  have  a corrupt  ear,  they  think  they  hear  music,  or  some 
hideous  noise  as  their  phantasy  conceives,  corrupt  eyes,  some  smelling : some 
one  sense,  some  another.  ® Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  a conceit  every  thing  did 
stink  about  him,  all  the  odoriferous  perfumes  they  could  get,  would  not  ease 
him,  but  still  he  smelled  a filthy  stink.  A melancholy  French  poet  in  **  Lau- 
rentius  being  sick  of  a fever,  and  troubled  with  waking,  by  his  physicians  was 
appointed  to  use  imguentum  populmm  to  anoint  his  temples ; but  he  so  dis- 
tasted the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  years  after,  all  that  came  near  him  he 
imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and  would  let  no  man  talk  with  him  but  aloof  off,  or 
wear  any  new  clothes,  because  he  thought  still  they  smelled  of  it;  in  all  other 
things  wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly,  save  only  in  this.  A gentle- 
man in  Limousin,  saith  Anthony  Yerdeur,  was  persuaded  he  had  but  one 
leg,  afirighted  by  a wild  boar,  that  by  chance  struck  him  on  the  leg;  he  could 
not  be  satisfied  his  leg  was  sound  (in  all  other  things  well)  until  two  Fran- 
ciscans by  chance  coming  that  way,  fully  removed  him  fi’om  the  conceit,  Sed 
abunde  fahula/rum  audivimus, — enough  of  story-telling. 


Subsect.  IY. — Symptoms  from  Education,  Custom,  Continuance  of  Time,  owr 
Condition,  mixed  with  other  Diseases,  by  Fits,  Inclination,  &c. 

Another  great  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symptoms  proceeds  from 
custom,  discipline,  education,  and  several  inclinations,  “ ‘ this  humour  will 
imprint  in  melancholy  men  the  objects  most  answerable  to  their  condition  of 
life,  and  ordinary  actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  several  studies 
and  callings.”  If  an  ambitious  man  become  melancholy,  ho  forthwith  thinks 
he  is  a king,  an  emperor,  a monarch,  and  walks  alone,  pleasing  himself  with 
a vain  hope  of  some  future  preferment,  or  present  as  he  supposeth,  and  withal 
acts  a lord’s  part,  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  statesman  or  magnifico,  makes 
conges,  gives  entertainment,  looks  big,  &c.  Francisco  Sansovino  records  of 
a melancholy  man  in  Cremona,  that  would  not  be  induced  to  believe  but  that 

» Omnia  magna  putabat,  uxorem  magnam,  granclcs  eqiios,  abhorruit  omnia  parva,  magna  pocula,  et 
calceamenta  peclibus  majora.  Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  putavit  ae  uno  digito  posse  totum  mundum  contercre. 

‘Sustinet  humeris  ccelum  cum  Atlante.  Alii  coeli  ruinam  tiinent.  **  Cap.  1.  Tract.  15.  alius  se  gallum 
putat,  alius  lusciniam.  "Trallianus.  ^ Cap.  7.  de  mel.  « Anthony  de  Verdeur.  »>  Cap.  7 de  lucl. 
‘Laurentiua,  cap.  6. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  4.] 


Symptoms  from  Custom. 


265 


lie  Wcos  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  cardinals,  &c.  Cliristopliorus  a Yega 
makes  mention  of  another  of  his  acquaintance,  that  thought  he  was  a king, 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was  very  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.  A 
covetous  person  is  still  conversant  about  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements, 
plotting  in  his  mind  how  to  compass  such  and  such  manors,  as  if  he  were 
already  lord  of,  and  able  to  go  through  with  it;  all  he  sees  is  his,  re  or 
he  hatli  devoured  it  in  hope,  or  else  in  conceit  esteems  it  his  own : like  him 
in  ‘Athenseus,  that  thought  all  the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.  Alas- 
. civious  inamorato  plots  all  the  day  long  to  please  his  mistress,  acts  and  struts, 
and  carries  himself  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still  dreaming  of  her,  as  Pam- 
ijihilus  of  his  Glycerium,  or  as  some  do  in  their  morning  sleep.  ™Marcellus 
'Donatus  knew  such  a gentlewoman  in  Mantua,  called  Elionora  Meliorina,  that 
constantly  believed  she  was  married  to  a king,  and  “ "would  kneel  down  and 
italk  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  there  present  with  his  associates;  and  if  she 
had  found  by  chance  a piece  of  glass  in  a muck-hill  or  in  the  street,  she  would 
say  that  it  was  a jewel  sent  from  her  lord  and  husband.”  If  devout  and  reli- 
;gious,  he  is  all  for  fasting,  prayer,  ceremonies,  alms,  interi^retations,  visions, 
prophecies,  revelations,  "he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  Spirit: 
one  while  he  is  saved,  anol;her  while  damned,  or  still  troubled  in  mind  for  his 
- sins,  the  devil  will  surely  have  him,  &c.  more  of  these  in  the  third  partition  of 
love-melancholy.  A scholar’s  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies,  he  applauds 
himself  for  what  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing  to  be  out  in. 
his  next  exercise,  another  while  contemning  all  censures;  envies  one,  emulates 
.mother;  or  else  with  indefatigable  pains  and  meditation,  consumes  himself. 
3o  of  the  rest,  all  which  vary  according  to  the  more  remiss  and  violent  im- 
pression of  the  object,  or  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended  or  remitted.  For 
some  are  so  gently  melancholy,  that  in  all  their  carriage,  and  to  the  outward 
ipprehension  of  others  it  can  hardly  be  discerned,  yet  to  them  an  intolerable 
burden,  and  not  to  be  endured.  ^Quoedam  occulta  quoeclam  manifesta,  some 
signs  are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times,  some  to  few  or  seldom,  or 
hardly  perceived ; let  them  keep  their  own  counsel,  none  will  take  notice  or 
suspect  them.  They  do  not  express  in  outward  show  their  depraved  imagi- 
aations,”  as  ’'Hercules  de  Saxonia  observes,  “but  conceal  them  wholly  to 
diemselves,  and  are  very  wise  men,  as  I have  often  seen;  some  fear,  some  do 
lot  fear  at  all,  as  such  as  think  themselves  kings  or  dead,  some  have  more 
jigns,  some  fewer,  some  great,  some  less,  some  vex,  fret,  still  fear,  grieve, 
.ament,  suspect,  laugh,  sing,  weep,  chafe,  &c.  by  fits  (as  I have  said)  or  more 
luring  and  permanent.”  Some  dote  in  one  thing,  are  most  childish,  and  ridi- 
uilous,  and  to  be  wondered  at  in  that,  and  yet  for  all  other  matters  most  dis- 
;reet  and  wise.  To  some  it  is  in  disposition,  to  another  in  habit ; and  as  they 
vrite  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  say  of  this  humour,  one  is  melancholicus  ad 
wto,  a second  two  degrees  less,  a third  half-way,  ’Tis  superparticular,  sesqui- 
dtera,  sesquitertia,  and  superhipartiens  tertias,  quintas  MelancholicB,  d’c.,  all 
ho.se  geometrical  proportions  are  too  little  to  express  it.  “ ® It  comes  to 
nany  by  fits,  and  goes;  to  others  it  is  continuate:  many  (saith  ‘Faventinus) 
n spring  and  fall  only  are  molested,  some  once  a year,  as  that  Roman  "Galen 
peaks  of;  *one,  at  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate 
ispects,  at  such  and  such  set  hours  and  times,  like  the  sea-tides,  to  some 


k Lib.  3.  cap.  14.  qnl  sc  regcm  putavit  regno  expulsum.  i Dipnosopbist.  lib.  Thrasilaus  putavit  omnes 
laves  111  Pireiftn  portum  appellentes  saas  esse.  ■»  De  hist.  Med.  inirab.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  ■ Genibus 

lexis  loqui  cum  illo  voluit,  et  ddstare  jam  turn  putavit,  &c.  oGordonius,  quod  sit  propheta,  et  inflatus 
. spint'i  sancto.  p Qui  forenaibus  causia  ina.idat,  nil  nisi  arresta  cogitat,  et  supplicea  libellos,  alius  non 
li.'^i  versus  facit.  P.  Forestus.  q Gordonius.  r Verbo  non  expriniunt,  nec  opere,  sed  alta  mente 

econdunt,  et  sunt  vin  prudentisslmi,  quos  ego  soepe  novi,  cum  multi  sint  sine  timorc,  ut  qui  so  reges  et 
nortuos  putant,  plura  signa  quidam  habent,  pauciora,  majoni,  minora.  • Trallianus,  lib.  1.  10.  alii 

r.tervalla  qasedam  habent,  ut  etiam  con.sueta  administrent,  alii  in  continue  dcllrio  sunt,  ifcc.  »Prac.  mag. 
tantum  et  autumno.  « Lib.  dc  huinoribas.  * Guianerius. 
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Symptoms  of  Mdancliohj. 


[Part.  1.  Sec.  3. 


women  when  they  he  with  child,  as  ’'Plater  notes,  never  otherwise:  to  others 
’tis  settled  and  fixed  : to  one  led  about  and  variable  still  by  that  ignis  fatuus 
of  phantasy,  like  an  arthritis  or  running  gout,  ’tis  here  and  there,  and  in  every 
joint,  always  molesting  some  part  or  other;  or  if  the  body  be  free,  in  a myriad 
of  forms  exereising  the  mind.  A second  once  peradventure  in  his  life  hath  a 
most  grievous  fit,  once  in  seven  years,  once  in  five  years,  even  to  the  extremity 
of  madness,  death,  or  dotage,  and  that  upon  some  feral  accident  or  perturba- 
tion, terrible  object,  and  that  for  a time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never  after. 
A third  is  moved  upon  all  such  troublesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and 
violent  passions,  otherwise  free,  once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years.  A 
fourth,  if  things  be  to  his  mind,  or  he  in  action,  well  pleased,  in  good  com- 
pany, is  most  jocund,  and  of  a good  complexion:  if  idle,  or  alone,  a la  mort, 
or  carried  away  wholly  with  pleasant  dreams  and  phantasies,  but  if  once 
crossed  and  displeased, 

“ Pectore  concipiet  nil  nisi  triste  suo ; ” | “He  will  imagine  nanght  save  sadness  in  his  heart ; ” 

his  countenance  is  altered  on  a sudden,  his  heart  heavy,  irksome  thoughts 
crucify  his  soul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped  or  weary  of  his  life,  he  will 
kill  himself.  A fifth  complains  in  his  youth,  a sixth  in  his  middle  age,  the 
last  in  his  old  age.  * 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy;  that  it  is  *most  plea- 
sant at  first,  I say,  mentis  gratissimus  error f a most  delightsome  humour,  to 
be  alone,  dwell  alone,  walk  alone,  meditate,  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  dreaming 
awake  as  it  were,  and  frame  a thousand  fantastical  imaginations  unto  them- 
selves. They  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  they  are  so  doing,  they  are 
in  paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well  endure  to  be  interrupt;  with  him  in 
the  poet,  °-pol  one  occidistis,  amici,  non  servdstis,  ait  ? you  have  undone  him,  he 
complains  if  you  trouble  him : tell  him  what  inconvenience  will  follow,  what 
will  be  the  event,  all  is  one,  caoiis  ad  vomitum,  '^’tis  so  pleasant  he  cannot 
refrain.  He  may  thus  continue  peradventure  many  years  by  reason  of  a strong 
temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business,  which  may  divert  his  cogitations : 
but  at  the  last  Icesa  imaginatio,  his  phantasy  is  crazed,  and  now  habituated  to 
such  toys,  cannot  but  work  still  like  a fate,  the  scene  alters  upon  a sudden, 
fear  and  sorrow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts,  suspicion,  discontent,  and 
perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in  their  places;  so  by  little  and  little, by  that  shoeing- 
horn  of  idleness,  and  voluntary  solitariness,  melancholy  this  feral  fiend  is 
drawn  on,  "^et  quantum  veo'tice  ad  auo'as  jEthereas,  tantum  o'adice  in  Tao'tara 
tendit,  “ extending  up,  by  its  branches,  so  far  towards  Heaven,  as,  by  its  roots, 
it  does  down  towards  Tartarus;”  it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  now  it  is 
bitter  and  harsh;  a cankered  soul  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents, 
toedium  vitoe,  impatience,  agony,  inconstancy,  ii'resolution,  precipitate  them  unto 
unspeakable  miseries.  They  cannot  endure  company,  light,  or  life  itself,  some 
unfit  for  action,  and  the  like.  Their  bodies  are  lean  and  dried  up,  withered, 
ugly,  their  looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls  tormented,  as  they  are  more 
or  less  entangled,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended,  or  according  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 

To  discern  all  which  sym2)toms  the  better,  “Rhasis  the  Arabian  makes  three 
degrees  of  them.  The  first  is,  falsa  cogitatio,  false  conceits  and  idle  thoughts: 
to  misconstrue  and  amplify,  aggravating  every  thing  they  conceive  or  fear ; the 
second  is,  f also  cogitata  loqui,  to  talk  to  themselves,  or  to  use  inarticulate  incon- 
dite voices,  speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and  plainly  to  utter  their  minds  and 
conceits  of  their  hearts,  by  their  words  and  actions,  as  to  laugh,  weej),  to  be 
silent,  not  to  sleej),  eat  their  meat,  &c. : the  third  is  to  put  in  practice  that 

T De  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  * Levinus  Lemnius,  Jason  Pratensis,  blunda  ab  initio.  * “ A most 

agreeable  mental  delusion.”  ‘Ilor.  Facilis  descensus  Avcrni.  «Virg.  Corpus  cadavcrosuBU 

Pbu.  Ixvii.  cariosa  est  fucics  mea  pros  segi-itudine  anima;.  ‘Lib.  9.  ad  Alinaiisorem. 
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yliicli  they  ^ think  or  speak.  Savanarola,  Rub.  11.  Tract.  8.  cap.  1.  demgritu- 
iine,  confirms  as  much,  “^when  he  begins  to  express  that  in  words,  which  he 
jonceives  in  his  heart,  or  talks  idly,  or  goes  from  one  thing  to  anotlier,”  which 
' Gordonius  calls  nec  caput  hdbentia  nec  caudam  (“  having  neither  head  nor 
iail”),  he  is  in  the  middle  way:  “^but  when  he  begins  to  act  it  likewise,  and 
JO  put  his  fopperies  in  execution,  he  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy,  or 
naduess  itself.”  This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall  easily  observe  in  them 
hat  have  been  so  affected,  they  go  smiling  to  themselves  at  first,  at  length 
hey  laugh  out ; at  first  solitary,  at  last  they  can  endure  no  company : or  if 
hey  do,  they  are  now  dizzards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  moped,  they  care 
lot  what  they  say  or  do,  all  their  actions,  words,  gestures,  are  furious  or  ridi- 
ailous.  At  first  his  mind  is  troubled,  he  doth  not  attend  what  is  said,  if  you 
ell  him  a tale,  he  cries  at  last,  what  said  yen'?  but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to 
limself,  as  old  women  do  many  times,  or  old  men  when  they  sit  alone,  upon  a 
■udden  they  laugh,  whoop,  halloo,  or  run  away,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear 
ilayers,  ’^devils,  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  strike,  or  strut,  &c.,  grow  humorous  in 
he  end : like  him  in  the  poet,  scejoe  ducentos,  scepe  decern  servos  (“  at  one 
ime  followed  by  two  hundred  servants,  at  another  only  by  ten”),  he  will 
iress  himself,  and  undress,  careless  at  last,  grows  insensible,  stupid,  or  mad. 
He  howls  like  a wolf,  barks  like  a dog,  and  raves  like  Ajax  and  Orestes, 
'.ears  music  and  outcries,  which  no  man  else  hears.  As  “ he  did  whom 
•.^matus  Lusitanus  mentioneth  cent.  3,  cura.  55,  or  that  woman  in  “ Springer, 
hat  spake  many  languages,  and  said  she  was  possessed : that  farmer  in  ° Pros- 
ier Calenus,  that  disputed  and  discoursed  learnedly  in  philosophy  and  astro- 
lomy  with  Alexander  Achilles  his  master,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.  But  of 
hese  I have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  symptoms,  or  prescribe  rules  to  com- 
prehend them?  as  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Ausonius,  vane,  quid  affectas,  c&c., 
bolish  fellow ; what  wilt?  if  you  must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a voice,  et  similem 
i vis  ping  ere,  yinge  sonum;-  if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  describe  a phan- 
■astical  conceit,  a corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts  and  different,  which 
vho  can  do?  The  four  and  twenty  letters  make  no  more  variety  of  words  in 
diverse  languages,  than  melancholy  conceits  produce  diversity  of  sjnnptoms 
11  several  persons.  They  are  irregular,  obscure,  various,  so  infinite,  Proteus 
limself  is  not  so  diverse,  you  may  as  v^ell  make  the  moon  a new  coat,  as  a 
rue  chameter  of  a melancholy  man ; as  soon  find  the  motion  of  a bird  in  the 
ir,  as  the  heart  of  man,  a melancholy  man.  They  are  so  confused,  I say, 
iiverse,  intermixed  with  other  diseases.  As  the  species  be  confounded  (which 
I have  shewed)  so  are  the  symptoms : sometimes  with  headache,  cachexia^ 
Iropsy,  stone;  as  you  may  perceive  by  those  several  examples  and  illustra- 
ions,  collected  by '^Hildesheim,  spied.  2,  Mercurialis,  consil.  118.  cap.  6 and 
.1,  with  headache,  epilepsy,  priapismus.  Trincavellius,  consil.  12.  lib.  1. 
onsil.  49.  with  gout:  caninus  appetitus.  Montanus,  consil.  26,  &c.  23,  234, 
:!49,  with  falling-sickness,  headache,  vertigo,  lycanthropia,  &c.  I.  Caesar 
llaudinus,  consult.  4.  consult.  89  and  116,  with  gout,  agues,  haemorrhoids, 

‘ tone,  &c.,  who  can  distinguish  these  melancholy  symptoms  so  intermixed  with 
)thers,  or  apply  them  to  their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  method?  ’Tis 
I lard  I confess,  yet  I have  disposed  of  them  as  I could,  and  will  descend  to 
larticularise  them  according  to  their  species.  For  hitherto  I have  expatiated 


? Practica  majore.  g Quum  ore  loquitur  qutc  cordc  concepit,  quum  subito  do  una  re  ad  aliud  transit, 
equerationem  de  aliquo  reddu,  tunc  est  in  medio,  at  quum  incipit  operari  quae  loquitur,  in  summo  gradu 
mnrtnU  T ^cuiii  ct  ad  alios,  ac  si  vere  prassentes.  Aug.  cap.  11.  li.  de  cui  a 

res  ad  hoc  devenit,  ut  ea  quae  cogitarc  coeperit,  ore  promat, 
turn  perfccta melancholia  est.  k Mclancholicus  sc  videre  et  audire  putat  damiones. 
f V . ‘''^‘^>'us,  lib.  3.  cap.  31.  >•>  Michael  ii  inusimi.  »Malleo  lualef. 

Lib.  dc  tttia  bile.  p 1 art.  1.  bubs,  2.  Memb,  2.  <i  De  delirio,  melancholia,  ct  mania. 
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in  more  general  lists  or  terms,  speaking  promiscnonsly  of  such  ordinary  signs, 
which  occur  amongst  writers.  Not  tliat  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  one  man] 
for  that  were  to  paint  a monster  or  chimera,  not  a man:  but  some  in  one' 
some  in  another,  and  that  successively,  or  at  several  times. 

Which  I have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report;  not  to  upbraid 
any  miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision  (I  rather  pity  them),  but  the  better 
to  discern,  to  apply  remedies  unto  them;  and  to  show  that  the  best  and 
soundest  of  us  all  is  in  great  danger;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own 
fickle  estates,  remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  humiliate 
ourselves,  seek  to  God,  and  call  to  Him  for  mercy,  that  needs  not  look  for 
any  rods  to  scourge  ourselves,  since  we  carry  them  in  our  bowels,  and  that 
our  souls  are  in  a miserable  captivity,  if  the  light  of  grace  and  heavenly  truth 
doth  not  shine  continually  upon  us:  and  by  our  discretion  to  moderate  our- 
selves, to  be  more  circumspect  and  wary  in  the  midst  of  these  danger-?. 


MEMB.  II. 

Subsect.  I. — Symptoms  of  Headr-Melancholy. 

“ If  ^ no  symptoms  ajDpear  about  the  stomach,  nor  the  blood  be  misaffected, 
and  fear  and  sorrow  continue,  it  is  to  be  thought  the  brain  itself  is  troubled, 
by  reason  of  a melancholy  juice  bred  in  it,  or  otherwise  conveyed  into  it,  and 
that  evil  juice  is  from  the  distemjDerature  of  the  part,  or  left  after  some  inflam- 
mation,” thus  far  Piso.  But  this  is  not  always  true,  for  blood  and  hypochondries 
both  are  often  afiected  even  in  head-melancholy.  * Hercules  de  Saxonia  differs 
here  from  the  common  current  of  writers,  putting  peculiar  signs  of  head-melan- 
choly, from  the  sole  distemperature  of  spirits  in  the  brain,  as  they  are  hot, 
cold,  dry,  moist,  “ all  without  matter  from  the  motion  alone,  and  tenebrosity 
of  spirits ;”  of  melancholy  which  proceeds  from  humours  by  adustion,  he  treats 
apart,  with  their  several  symptoms  and  cures.  The  common  signs,  if  it  be  by 
essence  in  the  head,  “are  ruddiness  of  face,  high  sanguine  complexion,  most 
part  ruhore  saturato,  * one  calls  it  a blueish,  and  sometimes  full  of  pimples,” 
with  red  eyes.  Avicenna,  1.  3,  Am.  2,  Tract.  4,  c.  18.  Duretus  and  others 
out  of  Galen,  cl&  affect.  1.  3,  c.  6.  “ Hercules  de  Saxonia  to  this  of  redness  of 

face,  adds  “ heaviness  of  the  head,  fixed  and  hollow  eyes.  ' If  it  proceed 
from  dryness  of  the  brain,  then  their  heads  will  be  light,  vertiginous,  and  they 
most  apt  to  wake,  and  to  continue  whole  months  together  without  sleep.  Few 
excrements  in  their  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  often  bald  by  reason  of  excess  of 
dryness,”  Montaltus  adds,  c.  17.  If  it  proceed  from  moisture:  dulness,  drow- 
siness, headache  follows ; and  as  Salust.  Salvianus,  c.  1,  1.  2,  out  of  his  own 
experience  found,  epileptical,  with  a multitude  of  humours  in  the  head.  They 
are  very  bashful,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be  red  upon  all  occasions, 
prcBsertim  si  metus  accesserit.  But  the  chiefest  symptom  to  discern  this  species, 
as  I have  said,  is  this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  hypochon- 
dries, or  elsewhere,  cligna,  as  ^Montaltus  terms  them,  or  of  greater  note, 
because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concur  with  them.  Wind  is 
common  to  all  three  species,  and  is  not  excluded,  only  that  of  the  hypochondries 
is  “ more  windy  than  the  rest,  saith  Hollerius.  -^tius,  tetrab.  1.  2,  sc.  2,  c.  9, 


■■Nicholas  Piso.  Si  signa  circa  ventriculum  non  apparent,  nec  sanguis  male  affectus,  et  adsunt  Umor  et 
moestitia,  cerebrum  ipsum  existimandum  est,  &c.  • Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  13.  &c.  Ex  intemperie  spirituum, 

et  cerebri  moto,  tenebrositate.  * Facie  sunt  rubente  et  livescente,  quibus  etiam  aliquando  adsunt 

pv.stulse.  “Jo.  Pantheon,  cap.  de  mel.  Si  cerebrum  primario  affleiatur  adsunt  capitis  gravitas,  fixi 

oculi,  (fee.  * I.aurent.  cap.  6.  si  a cerebro  ex  siccitate,  turn  capitis  crit  levitas,  sitis,  vigilia,  paucitM 

superfluitatum  in  oculis  et  naribus.  y Si  nulla  digna  lossio  ventriculo,  quoniara  in  hac  melancholia 

capitis,  exigua  uonnunqnam  ventriculi  pathemata  coeunt,  duo  enim  hasc  membra  sibi  invicem  affectionem 
transmittunt.  » Postrema  magis  flatuosa. 
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and  10,  maintains  tbe  same,  ‘if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more  evident  in  the 
^ head  than  elsewhere,  tlie  brain  is  primarily  affected  and  prescribes  head-me- 
I lancholy  to  be  cured  by  meats  amongst  the  rest,  void  of  wind,  and  good  juice, 
not  excluding  wind,  or  corrupt  blood,  even  in  head-melancholy  itself:  but 
; these  species  are  often  confounded,  and  so  are  their  symptoms,  as  I have 
' already  pi'oved.  The  symptoms  of  the  mind  are  superfluous  and  continual 
; co«-itations : “ *’for  when  the  head  is  heated,  it  scorcheth  the  blood,  and  from 
i thence  proceed  melancholy  fumes,  which  trouble  the  mind,”  Avicenna.  They 
1 are  very  choleric,  and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  often  silent,  watchful,  dis- 
[ content,  Montaltus,  cap.  24.  If  any  thing  trouble  them,  they  cannot^  sleep, 
j but  fret  themselves  still,  till  another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear  it  out. 

I They  have  grievous  passions,  and  immoderate  perturbations  of  the  mind,  fear, 
i ; sorrow,  <kc.,  yet  not  so  continuate,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  merry,  apt 
I 'to  profuse  laughter,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  and  that  by  the  authority 

I of  “Galen  himself,  by  reason  of  mixture  of  blood,  prcEruhri  jocosis  delectantur 
j : et  in'isores  plerumque  sunt,  if  they  be  ruddy,  they  are  delighted  in  jests,  and 

i > sometimes  scoffers  themselves,  conceited : and  as  Rodericus  a V ega  comments 

on  that  place  of  Galen,  merry,  witty,  of  a pleasant  disposition,  and  yet  griev- 
ously melancholy  anon  after : omnia  discunt  sine  doctore,  saith  Areteus,  they 
. learn  without  a teacher:  and  as  ‘^Laurentius  supposeth,  those  feral  passions 
mnd  symptoms  of  such  as  think  themselves  glass,  pitchers,  leathers,  &c., 
> speak  strange  languages,  proceed  d calore  cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess),  from  the 
: ; brain’s  distempered  heat. 

Subsect.  II. — Symptoms  of  windy  Hypochondricbcal  Melancholy. 

’ “In  this  hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melancholy,  the  symptoms  are  so  ambi- 
; 1 c guous,”  saith  “ Crato  in  a counsel  of  his  for  a noblewoman,  “ that  the  most 
, exqviisite  physicians  cannot  determine  of  the  part  affected.”  Matthew  Flaccius, 
consulted  about  a noble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this  malady  he 
with  Hollerius,  Fracastorius,  Falopius,  and  others,  being  to  give  their  sentence 
; ol  a party  labouring  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  could  not  find  out  by  the 
i ^ symptoms  which  part  was  most  especially  affected  j some  said  the  wOmb,  some 
! l heart,  some  stomach,  dice.,  and  therefore  Crato,  coiisil.  24.  lib.  1.  boldly  avers, 

I I that  in  this  diversity  of  symptoms,  which  commonly  accompany  this  disease, 

ii  ‘“^no  physician  can  truly  say  what  part  is  aftected.”  Galen,  lib.  3.  deloc. 
’^affect,  reckons  up  these  ordinary  symptoms,  which  all  the  Neoterics  repeat  of 
lillDiocles;  only  this  fault  he  finds  with  him,  that  he  puts  not  fear  and  sorrow 
tKamoiigst  the  other  signs.  Trincavellius  excuseth  Diodes,  lib.  3.  consil.  35. 
n L> because  that  oftentimes  in  a strong  head  and  constitution,  a generous  spirit, 

I and  a valiant,  these  symptoms  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his  valour  and  courage. 
® Hercules  de  Saxonia  (to  whom  I subscribe)  is  of  the  same  mind  (which  I have 
' before  touched)  that  fear  and  sorrow  are  not  general  symptoms ; some  fear  and 
xare  not  sad;  some  be  sad  and  fear  not;  some  neither  fear  nor  grieve.  The 

■ rest  are  these,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  “** sharp  belchings,  fulsome  crudities, 

! heat  in  the  bowels,  wind  and  rumbling  in  the  guts,  vehement  gripings,  pain  in 

’ the  belly  an  1 stomach  sometimes,  after  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction,  much 

■ watering  of  the  stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweat,  importunus  sudor. 


n ventricnlum  aut  ventrem,  in  iis  cerebrum  primario  affleitur,  et  curare  oportet 


31claucliuac  lluiTo  ct  aitio,  AltoiaI-u«,  Piro; 
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imseasouablG  sweat  all  over  the  body,”as'Octavius  Iloratianus,  lih.  2.  cap.  5.  calls 
it ; cold  joints,  indigestion,  ‘they  cannot  endure  their  own  fulsome  belcliings, 
continual  wind  about  their  hypochondries,  heat  and  griping  in  their  bowels, 
prcecordia  sursum  convelluntur,  midriff  and  bowels  are  pulled  up,  the  veins 
about  their  eyes  look  red,  and  swell  from  vapours  and  wind.”  Their  ears  sim/ 
now  and  then,  vertigo  and  giddiness  come  by  fits,  turbulent  dreams,  dryne.ss, 
leanness,  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occasions,  of  all  colours  and  com- 
plexions. Many  of  them  are  high-coloured,  especially  after  meals,  which  symp- 
tom Cardinal  Gieoius  was  much  troubled  with,  and  of  which  he  complained  to 
Prosper  Ctilenus  his  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or  drink  a cup  of  wine,  but  he 
■was  as  red  in  the  face  as  if  he  had  been  at  a mayor’s  feast.  That  .symptom 
alone  vexeth  many.  ‘‘Some  again  are  black,  pale,  ruddy,  sometimes  thdr 
shoulders,  and  .shoulder  blades  ache,  there  is  aleaping  all  over  their  bodies, 
sudden  trembling,  a jDalpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca  passio,  grief  in 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  maketh  the  patient  think  his  heart  it.self 
acheth,  and  sometimes  suffocation,  difficultas  anhelitus,  short  breath,  hard  wind, 
strong  pulse,  swooning.  Montanus,  consil.  55,  Trincavellius, 3.  consil.  36,  et 
37.  Fernelius,  cons.  43.  Frambesarius,  consult,  lib.  1.  consil.  17.  Plildesheim, 
Claudinus,  &c.,  give  instance  of  every  particular.  The  peculiar  symptoms, 
which  properly  belong  to  each  part  be  these.  If  it  proceed  from  the  .stomach 
saith  ‘Savanarola,  ’tis  full  of  pain  and  wind,  Guianerius  adds  vertigo,  nausea, 
much  spitting,  &c.  If  from  the  myrach,  a swelling  and  wind  in  the  hypochon- 
dries, a loathing,  and  appetite  to  vomit,  pulling  upward.  If  from  the  heart, 
aching  and  trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.  If  from  the  liver,  there  is  usually 
a pain  in  the  right  hypochondrie.  If  from  the  spleen,  hardness  and  grief  in  the 
left  hypochondrie,  a rumbling,  much  appetite  and  small  digestion,  Avicenna.  If 
from  the  meseraic  veins  and  liver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite.  Here, 
de  Saxonia.  If  from  the  hypochondries,  a rumbling  inflation,  concoction  is 
hindered,  often  belching,  &c.  And  from  these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend 
up  to  the  brain  which  trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dulness, 
heaviness,  many  terrible  conceits  and  chimeras,  as  Lemnius  well  observes,  1.  1. 
c.  16.  “ as  “a  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and  intercepts  his  beams 
and  light,  so  doth  this  melaimholy  vapour  obnubilate  the  mind,  enforce  it  to 
many  absurd  thoughts  and  imaginations,”  and  compel,  good,  wise,  honest, 
discreet  men  (arising  to  the  brain  from  the  “lower  parts,  “as  smoke  out  of 
a chimney”)  to  dote,  speak,  and  do  that  which  becomes  them  not,  their  persons, 
callings,  wisdoms.  One  by  reason  of  those  ascending  vapours  and  gripings, 
rumbling  beneath,  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  hath  a serpent  in  his  guts, 
a viper,  another  frogs.  Trallianus  relates  a story  of  a woman,  that  imagined 
she  had  swallowed  an  eel,  or  a serpent,  and  Felix  Plater  us,  ohservat.  lih.  1.  hath 
a most  memorable  example  of  a countryman  of  his,  that  by  chance  falling  into 
a pit  where  frogs  and  frogs’  spawn  was,  and  a little  of  that  water  swallowed, 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  swallowed  frogs’  spawn,  and  with  that 
conceit  and  fear,  his  j)hantasy  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had 
young  live  frogs  in  his  belly,  qui  vivebant  ex  alimento  suo,  that  lived  by  his 
nourishment,  and  was  so  certainly  persuaded  of  it,  that  for  many  years  follow- 
ing he  could  not  be  rectified  in  his  conceit : He  studied  physic  seven  years 
together  to  cure  himself,  travelled  into  Italy,  France  and  Germany  to  confer 
with  the  best  phy.sicians  about  it,  and  A°  1609,  asked  his  counsel  amongst  the 
rest;  he  told  him  it  was  wind,  his  conceit,  &c.,  but  mordicus  contradicere,  et 
ore  et  scriptis  probare  nitebatur:  no  saying  would  serve,  it  was  no  wind,  but 


• Circa  praecordia  de  assidua  inflatione  queruntur,  et  cum  sudore  totius  corporis  importuno,  frigidos 
articulos  saepe  patiuntur,  indigestione  laborant,  ructus  suos  insuaves  perhorrcscunt,  visceruin  dolores  habent. 
k Montaltus,  c.  13.  Weeker,  Fuchsias  c.  13.  Altomarus,  c.  7.  Laurentius,  c.  73.  Bruel,  Gordon.  iPract. 
major ; dolor  in  eo  et  ventositas,  nausea.  Ut  atra  donsaquo  o«bes  soli  effusa,  radios  et  lumen 

intcrcipit  et  offuscat;  sic,  &c.  “ Ut  fumus  b camino 
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real  frogs:  “and  do  yon  not  bear  tliem  croak?”  Platerlis  would  Have  de- 
ceived him,  by  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excrements;  but  he,  being  a physician 
himself,  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  pimdens  alias,  et  doctus,  a wise  and  learned 
man  otherwise,  a doctor  of  physic,  and  after  seven  years’  dotage  in  this  kind, 
d phantasia  liberatus  est,  he  was  cured.  Laurentius  and  Goulart  have  many 
such  examples,  if*  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity  above  the 
rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  hatuous  have,  lucida  intervalla,  their 
symptoms  and  pains  ai*e  not  usually  so  continuate  as  the  rest,  but  come  by 
fits,  fear  and  sorrow,  and  the  rest : yet  in  another  they  exceed  all  others ; and 
; that  is,  ° they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  venery,  by  reason  of 
1 wind,  et  facile  amant,  et  quamlihet  fere  amant.  (Jason  Pratensis.)  ^ flhasis  is 
; of  opinion,  that  Yenus  doth  many  of  them  much  good ; the  other  symptoms 
I of  the  mind  be  conimon  with  the  rest. 

Subsect.  III. — Symptoms  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  lohole  body. 

Their  bodies  that  are  affected  with  this  universal  melancholy  are  most  part 
: black,  “‘^the  melancholy  juice  is  redundant  all  over,”  hirsute  they  are,  and 

j lean,  they  have  bread  veins,  their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.  Their  spleen 
i is  weak,”  and  a liver  apt  to  engender  the  humour ; they  have  kept  bad  diet, 
or  have  had  some  evacuation  stopped,  as  hsemorrhoids,  or  months  in  women, 

\ which  ® Trallianus,  in  the  cure,  would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal 
to  observe  of  what  complexion  the  party  is  of,  black  or  red.  For  as  Forrestus 
. and  Hollerius  contend,  if  * they  be  black,  it  proceeds  from  abundance  of 
natural  melancholy;  if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agony,  discontents,  diet,  exer- 
I cise,  &c.,  they  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour : red,  yellow,  pale,  as  black, 
and  yet  their  whole  blood  corrupt : preerubri  colore  scepe  sunt  tales,  scepe  flavi, 
(saith  '^Montaltus,  cap.  22.)  The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is  to  let 
, • them  bleed,  if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick  and  black,  and  they  withal  free 
from  those  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  and  not  so  grievously  troubled  with 
• them,  or  those  of  the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy,  d tolo  corpore.  The 
fumes  which  arise  from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the  mind,  and  make  them 
fearful  and  sorrowful,  heavy  hearted  as  the  rest,  dejected,  discontented,  solitary, 

. silent,  weary  of  their  lives,  dull  and  heavy,  or  merry,  &c.,  and  if  far  gone,  that 
which  Apuleius  wished  to  his  enemy,  by  way  of  imprecation,  is  true  in  them ; 
“*Dead  men’s  bones,  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  are  ever  in  their  minds,  and  meet 
■ them  still  in  every  turn : all  the  bugbears  of  the  night,  and  terrors,  fairy- 
I babes  of  tombs,  and  graves  are  before  their  eyes,  and  in  their  thoughts,  as  to 
women  and  children,  if  they  be  in  the  dark  alone.”  If  they  hear,  or  read, 
< ( or  see  any  tragical  object,  it  sticks  by  them,  they  are  afraid  of  death,  and  yet 
»| ' weary  of  their  lives,  in  their  discontented  humours  they  quarrel  with  all  the 
^ ' world,  bitterly  inveigh,  tax  satirically,  and  because  they  cannot  otherwise 
jr  ■ rent  their  passions  or  redress  what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean,  they  will  by  violent 
^ V death  at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 

Subsect.  IY. — Symptoms  of  Maids,  Nuns,  and  Widows'  Melancholy. 

Because  Lodovicus  Mercatus  in  his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4. 
and  Rodericus  a Castro  de  morb.  mulier.  cap.  3.  lib.  2.  two  famous  physicians 

•Hypochondriacl  maxime  affectant  coire,  et  multiplicatur  coitus  in  ipsis,  ed  quod  ventositates  multipli- 
cantur  in  hypochondriis,  et  coitus  ssepe  allevat  has  ventositates.  p Cont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  a Weeker, 

' Melancholicus  succus  toto  corpore  redundans.  »Spleu  natura  imbecilior.  Montaltus,  cap.  22.  »Lib.  1. 

V cap.  16.  Interrogare  convenit,  an  aliqua  evacuationis  retentio  obvenerit,  viri  in  hasmorrhoid.  mulierum 
inenstruis,  et  vide  faciera  similiter  an  sit  rubicunda.  i Naturales  nigri  acquisiti  a toto  corpore,  siepa 

nibicundi.  “ Montaltus,  cap.  22.  Piso.  Ex  colore  sanguinis  si  minuas  venam,  si  Iluat  niger,  &c.  ^ Apul. 

lib.  1.  semper  obviae  species  mortuorum  quicquid  umbrarum  est  uspiara,  quicquid  lomurum  et  larvaruiu 
oculis  suis  aggerunt,  sibi  lluguut  omnia  noctium  occursaculo,  omnia  bustorum  Ibrmidamina,  omnia  scpul- 
ebrorum  terriculamenta. 
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in  Spain,  Daniel  Sennertns  of  Wittenberg,  lih.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  13.  with  others, 
have  vouchsafed  in  their  works,  not  long  since  pn))lished,  to  write  two  just 
treatises  tie  Melancholid  Virginum,  Moniallum  et  Viduarum,  as  a particular 
species  of  melancholy  (which  I have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest; 
(y  for  it  much  differs  from  that  which  commonly  befalls  men  and  other  women, 
as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women  alone)  I may  not  omit  in  this 
general  survey  of  melancholy  symptoms,  to  set  down  the  particular  signs  of 
such  parties  so  misaffected. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra,  Moschion,  and  those 
old  Gynceciormn  Scriptoo'es,  of  this  feral  malady,  in  more  ancient  maids,  widows, 
and  barren  women,  oh  septum  transversum  violatum,  saith  Mercatus,  by  reason 
of  the  midriff  or  Diaphragma,  heart  and  brain  offended  with  those  vicious 
vapours  which  come  from  menstruous  blood,  injlammationem  arterice  circa  dor- 
sum, Rodericus  adds,  an  inflammation  of  the  back,  which  with  the  rest  is 
offended  by  * that  fuliginous  exhalation  of  corrupt  seed,  troubling  the  brain, 
heart  and  mind;  the  brain,  I say,  not  in  essence,  but  by  consent,  Universa 
enim  hujus  affectus  causa  ah  utero  pendet,  et  a sanguinis  menstrui  malitia,  for 
in  a word,  the  whole  malady  proceeds  from  that  inflammation,  putridity,  black 
smoky  vapours,  &c.,  from  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  obfuscation 
of  spirits,  agony,  desperation,  and  the  like,  which  are  intended  or  remitted;  si 
amatorius  accesserit  ardor,  or  any  other  violent  object  or  perturbation  of  mind. 
This  melancholy  may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and  sorrow,  as  fre- 
quently it  doth,  by  reason  of  a sudden  alteration  of  their  accustomed  course 
of  life,  &c.  To  such  as  lie  in  childbed  oh  suppressam  purgationem ; but  to 
nuns  and  more  ancient  maids,  and  some  barren  women  for  the  causes  aforesaid, 
’tis  more  familiar,  crebrius  his  quam  reliquis  accidit,  inquit  Rodericus,  the 
rest  are  not  altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  defines  it  with  Areteus,  to  be  angorem  animi, 
a vexation  of  the  mind,  a sudden  sorrow  from  a small,  light,  or  no  occasion, 
“ with  a kind  of  still  dotage  and  grief  of  some  part  or  other,  head,  heart, 
breasts,  sides,  back,  belly,  &c.,  with  much  solitariness,  weeping,  distraction, 
&c.,  from  which  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  because  it  comes  and 
goes  by  fits,  and  is  not  so  permanent  as  other  melancholy. 

But  to  leave  this  brief  description,  the  most  ordinary  symptoms  be  these, 
pulsatio  juxta  dorsum,  a beating  about  the  back,  which  is  almost  perpetual,  the 
skin  is  many  times  rough,  squalid,  especially,  as  Areteus  observes,  about  the 
arms,  knees,  and  knuckles.  The  midriff  and  heart-strings  do  burn  and  beat 
very  fearfully,  and  when  this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred,  flieth  upward,  the  heart 
itself  beats,  is  sore  grieved,  and  faints,  fauces  siccitate  proecluduntur,  ut  diffi,- 
culter  possit  ah  uteri  strangulatione  decerni,  like  fits  of  the  mother,  Alvus 
plerisque  nil  reddit,  aliis  exiguum,  acre,  hiliosum,  lotium  fiavum.  They 
complain  many  times,  saith  Mercatus,  of  a great  pain  in  their  heads,  about  their 
hearts,  and  hypochondries,  and  so  likewise  in  their  breasts,  which  are  often 
sore,  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,  their  faces  are  inflamed,  and  red,  they  are 
dry,  thirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much  troubled  with  wind,  cannot  sleep,  &c.  And 
from  hence  proceed  ferinq.  delir amenta,  a brutish  kind  of  dotage,  troublesome 
sleep,  terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  subrusticus  pudor  et  verccundia  ignava,  a 
foolish  kind  of  bashfulness  to  some,  perverse  conceits  and  opinions,  **  dejection 

y Differt  enim  ab  ea  quae  viris  et  reliquis  feminis  communiter  contingit,  propriam  habens  causam.  * Ex 
menstrui  sanguinis  tetra  ad  cor  et  cerebrum  exlialatione,  vitiatum  semen  moiitem  perturbat,  &c.  non  per 
essentiam,  sed  per  consensum.  Animus  moerens  et  anxius  inde  malum  trahit,  et  spiritus  cerebrum  obfus- 
cairtur,  quae  cuncta  augentur,  &c.  * Cum  tacito  dclirio  ac  dolore  alicujus  partis  internne,  doi’si,  le’podion- 

drii,  cordis  region em  et  universam  mammam  interduin  occupantis,  &c.  Cutis  aliquando  squalida,  aspera, 
rugosa,  prascipue  cubitis,  genibus,  et  digitorum  articulis,  praecordia  ingenti  s;cpe  torrore  ajstuant  et  pulsant, 
cumque  vapor  excitatus  sursum  evolat,  cor  palpitat  aut  premitur,  animus  deficit,  &c.  Animi  dejectio, 
perversa  rerum  existimatio,  prasposterum  judicium.  Fastidioste,  languentes,  taediosoe,  consilii  inopes, 
Jachrymosae,  timentes,  mcestaj,  cum  smuma  rerum  meliorum  desperatione,  nulla  re  delectantur,  solitudinem 
amant,  &c. 
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of  mind,  mncli  discontent,  preposterous  judgment.  They  are  apt  to  loathe, 
dislike,  disdain,  to  be  weary  of  every  object,  &c.,  each  thing  almost  is  tedioas 
to  them,  they  }hne  away,  void  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep,  and  tremble,  timorous, 
fearful,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hope  of  better  fortunes.  They  take  delight  in 
nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone  and  solitary,  though  that  do  them 
more  harm:  and  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as  this  vapour  lasteth;  but 
by-and-by  as  }>leasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in  their  lives,  they  sing, 
discourse,  and  laugh  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  occasions,  and  so  by  fits  it 
takes  them  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be  inveterate,  and  then  ’tis  more 
frequent,  vehement,  and  continiiate.  Many  of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express 
themselves  in  words,  or  how  it  holds  them,  what  ails  them,  you  cannot  under- 
stand them,  or  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their  sayings;  so  far  gone  sometimes, 
so  stupified  and  distracted,  they  think  themselves  bewitched,  they  are  in 
despair,  apice  ad  fletv/m,  desperationefni,  dolores  mamimis  et  hypochondriis.  Mer-- 
catus  therefore  adds,  now  their  breasts,  now  their  hypochondries,  belly  and 
•sides,  then  their  heart  and  head  aches,  now  heat,  then  wind,  now  this,  now 
that  offends,  they  are  weary  of  all ; °and  yet  will  not,  cannot  again  tell  how, 
where  or  what,  offends  them,  though  they  be  in  great  pain,  agony,  and  fre- 
quently complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weeping,  and  discontented  still,  sine  causa 
manifesta,  most  part,  yet  I say  they  will  complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  be 
pemuaded,  but  that  they  are  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit,  which  is  frequent  in 
Grermany,  saith  Eodericus,  amongst  the  common  sort : and  to  such  as  are 
most  grievously  affected  (for  he  makes  three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women), 
/.they  are  in  despair,  surely  forespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their 
■dotage  (weary  of  their  lives),  some  of  them  will  attempt  to  make  away  them- 
selves. Some  think  they  see  visions,  confer  with  spirits  and  devils,  they  shall 
surely  be  damned,  are  afraid  of  some  treachery,  imminent  danger,  and  the 
like,  they  will  not  speak,  make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  almost  dis- 
: tracted,  mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time,  and  by  fits : and  thus  it  holds  them,  as 
. they  are  more  or  less  affected,  and  as  the  inner  humour  is  intended  or  remitted, 
or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations  aggravated,  solitariness,  idleness,  &c. 

Many  other  maladies  there  are  incident  to  young  women,  out  of  that  one  and 
only  causes  above  specified,  many  feral  diseases.  I will  not  so  much  as  mention 
.bheir  names,  melancholy  alone  is  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  from 
which  1 will  not  swerve.  The  several  cm'es  of  this  infirmity,  concerning  diet, 
which  must  be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  physic,  internal,  external  remedies, 
ire  at  large  in  great  variety  in  '^Eodericus  ^ Castro,  Sennertus,  and  Mercatus, 

' '/hich  whoso  will,  as  occasion  serves,  may  make  use  of.  But  the  best  and 
. urest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  well  placed,  and  married  to  good  husbands 
n due  time,  hinc  illce  lachrymce,  that  is  the  primary  cause,  and  this  the  ready 
ure,  to  give  them  content  to  their  desires.  I write  not  this  to  patronise  any 
canton,  idle  flirt,  lascivious  or  light  housewives,  which  are  too  forward  many 
imes,  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that  comes  next,  with- 
ut  ail  care,  counsel,  circumspection,  and  j udgment.  If  religion,  good  disci- 
liue,  honest  education,  wholesome  exhortation,  fair  promises,  fame  and  loss  of 
ood  name,  cannot  inhibit  and  deter  such  (which  to  chaste  and  sober  maids 
: annot  choose  but  avail  much),  labour  and  exercise,  strict  diet,  rigour  and 
hreats,  may  more  opportunely  be  used,  and  are  able  of  themselves  to  qualify 
ud  divert  an  ill-disposed  temperament.  For  seldom  should  you  see  an  hired 
ervant,  a poor  handmaid,  though  ancient,  that  is  kept  hard  to  her  work,  and 
; odily  labour,  a coarse  country  wench  troubled  in  this  kind,  but  noble  vireins. 

/ O' 

patlnntar,  sed  conqueruntur  tamen  de  caplte,  corde.  mammis,  &c.  In 
i ^ cupiunt,  nulla  orationis  suavitatc  ad  spem  salutis  recupcrnn- 

.m  erigi,  &c.  I-amiliares  non  curant,  non  loquuntur,  non  respondent  «fcc.,  et  base  graviora,  si,  &o. 
;iisteres  et  HeUeberismum  Matliioli  suinine  laudat,  ^ ^ ^ 
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nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  solitary  and  idle,  live  at  ease,  lead  a life  out  of 
action  and  employment,  that  fare  well,  in  great  houses  and  jovial  companies, 
ill  disposed  jDeiadventure  of  themselves,  and  not  willing  to  make  any  resistance, 
discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgment,  able  bodies,  and  subject  to  passions, 
(pTandiores  viTgines,  saith  IVIercatus,  stsriles  et  viducB  pl&i'umque  nwlcincliol'iccB), 
such  for  the  most  part  are  misaffected,  and  prone  to  this  disease.  I do  not  so 
much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased,  but  those  alone  that  out  of  a 
strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  violently  carried  away  with 
this  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and  though  very  modest  of  themselves,  sober, 
religious,  virtuous,  and  well  given  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are),  yet  can- 
not make  resistance,  these  grievances  will  appear,  this  malady  will  take  place, 
and  now  manifestly  show  itself,  and  may  not  otherwise  be  helped.  But  where 
am  I?  Into  what  subject  have  I rushed?  What  have  I to  do  with  nuns, 
maids,  virgins,  widows  ? I am  a bachelor  myself,  and  lead  a monastic  life  in 
a college,  oicb  ego  sane  ineptus  qui  lioec  dixerim,  I confess  ’tis  an  indecorum, 
and  as  Pallas  a virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter  by  chance  spake  of  love  matters 
in  her  presence,  and  turned  away  her  face;  me  reprimam,  though  my  subject 
necessarily  require  it,  I will  say  no  more. 

And  yet  I must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a word  or  two  in  gratiam 
Virginum  et  Viduarum,  in  favour  of  all  such  distressed  parties,  in  commisera- 
tion of  their  present  estate.  And  as  I cannot  choose  but  condole  their  mishap 
that  labour  of  this  infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so  must  I 
needs  inveigh  against  them  that  are  in  fault,  more  than  manifest  causes,  and 
as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannising  pseudo-politicians’  superstitious  orders,  rash 
vows,  hard-hearted  parents,  guardians,  unnatural  friends,  allies  (call  them  how  n 
you  will),  those  careless  and  stupid  overseers,  that  out  of  worldly  respects, 
covetousness,  supine  negligence,  their  own  private  ends  sibi  sit  interim  hene)  j 

can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and  impiously  contemn,  without  all 
remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  sighs,  groans,  and  grievous  miseries  of  such  poor 
souls  committed  to  their  charge.  How  odious  and  abominable  are  those  super- 
stitious and  rash  vows  of  Popish  monasteries ! so  to  bind  and  enforce  men  and 
women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a single  life,  against  the  laws  of  nature,  oj>po- 
site  to  religion,  policy,  and  humanity,  so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to  suppress 
the  vigour  of  youth  by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vain  persuasions,  to 
debar  them  of  that  to  which  by  their  innate  temperature  they  are  so  furiously 
inclined,  urgently  carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  led,  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  soul’s  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  mind : and  all  j 
for  base  and  private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  superstition,  to  enrich 
themselves  and  their  territories,  as  they  falsely  suppose,  by  hindering  some  mar- 
riages, that  the  world  be  not  full  of  beggars,  and  their  parishes  pestered  withy 
orphans;  stujDid  politicians,  hceccine  fien'i Jiagitia?  ought  these  things  so  tobe  • 
carried?  better  marry  than  burn,  saith  the  Apostle,  but  they  are  otherwise  per-  ’ 
suaded.  They  will  by  all  means  quench  their  neighbour’s  house  if  it  be  on  fire,';  ;■ 
but  that  fire  of  lust  which  breaks  out  into  such  lamentable  flames,  they  will  not  vP 
take  notice  of,  their  own  bowels  oftentimes,  flesh  and  blood  shall  so  rage  and  bum, ' • 1 
and  they  will  not  see  it : miseimm  est,  saith  Austin,  seipsum  own  miserescere,  i 
and  they  are  miserable  in  the  mean  time  that  cannot  pity  themselves,  the  I 
common  good  of  all,  and  yer  consequens  their  own  estates.  For  let  them  but  |i 
consider  what  fearful  maladies,  feral  diseases,  gross  inconveniences,  come  to  y 
both  sexes  by  this  enforced  temperance,  it  troubles  me  to  think  of,  much  more  ii 
to  relate  those  frequent  abortions  and  murdering  of  infants  in  their  nunneries  . 11 
(read  ® Kemnitius  and  others),  their  notorious  fornications,  those  Spintrias,  H 
Tribadas,  Ambubeias,  &c.,  those  rapes,  incests,  adulteries,  mastuprations. 


® Examcn  cone.  Trident,  do  coilibatu  sacerd. 
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sodomies,  buggeries  of  monks  and  friars.  See  Bale’s  visitation  of  abbeys, 
^Merciirialis,  Bodericus  a Castro,  Peter  Forestus,  and  divers  physicians  ; I 
know  their  ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things,  sed  vidennt  Poll- 
tici,  Medici,  Tlieologi,  I shall  more  opportunely  meet  with  them  ^elsewhere. 

“*>  Illius  vidua?,  aut  patronum  Virginis  hujiis, 

Ne  me  forte  putes,  verbuin  non  amplius  addam.” 


MEMB.  III. 

ImmediMe  cause  of  these  jyrecedent  Symptoms. 

To  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are  ti’oubled  with  these 
symptoms,  a better  means  in  my  judgment  cannot  be  taken,  than  to  show 
them  the  causes  whence  they  j)roceedj  not  from  devils  as  they  suppose,  or 
that  they  are  bewitched  or  forsaken  of  Cod,  hear  or  see,  &c.,  as  many  of  them 
think,  but  from  natural  and  inward  causes,  that  so  knowing  them,  they  may 
better  avoid  the  effects,  or  at  least  endure  them  with  more  patience.  The 
most  grievous  and  common  symptoms  are  fear  and  sorrow,  and  that  without 
a cause  to  the  wisest  and  discreetest  men,  in  this  malady  not  to  be  avoided. 
The  reason  why  they  are  so  -idStius  discusseth  at  large,  Tetrabib.  2.  2.  in  his 
first  problem  out  of  Galen,  lib.  2.  de  causis  sympt.  1.  For  Galen  imputeth  all 
to  the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being  darkened,  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects  thereof  appear  terrible, 
and  the  ‘ mind  itself j by  those  dark,  obscure,  gross  fumes,  ascending  from  black 
humours,  is  in  continual  darkness,  fear,  and  sorrow ; divers  terrible  monstrous 
fictions  in  a thousand  shapes  and  apparitions  occur,  with  violent  passions,  by 
which  the  brain  and  phantasy  are  troubled  and  eclipsed.  ^ Fracastorius,  lib.  2, 
de  intellect.  “ will  have  cold  to  be  the  cause  of  fear  and  sorrow  j for  such  as 
are  cold  are  ill-disposed  to  mirth,  dull,  and  heavy,  by  nature  solitary,  silent ; 
and  not  for  any  inward  darkness  (as  physicians  think)  for  many  melancholy 
men  dare  boldly  be,  continue,  and  walk  in  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it:”  sotum 
frigidi  timidi : if  they  be  hot,  they  are  merry  j and  the  more  hot,  the  more 
furious,  and  void  of  fear,  as  we  see  in  madmen  j but  this  reason  holds  not,  for 
then  no  melancholy,  proceeding  from  choler  adust,  should  fear.  ‘ Averroes 
scoffs  at  Galon  for  his  reasons,  and  brings  five  arguments  to  repel  them : so 
doth  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  de  Melanch.  cap.  3.  assigning  other  causes,  which 
are  copiously  censured  and  confuted  by^lianus  Montaltus,  cap.  5 and  6,  Lod. 
Mercatus  de  Inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17,  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  de  mel., 
Guianerius,  tract.  15.  cap.  1,  Bright,  cap.  37,  Laurentius,  cap.  5,  Yalesius, 
nied.  cont.  lib.  5,  con.  1.  “ Distemperature,”  tliey  conclude,  makes  black 
juice,  blackness  obscures  the  spirits,  the  spirits  obscured,  cause  fear  and  sor- 
row,” Laurentius,  cap.  13.  supposeth  these  black  fumes  offend  specially  the 
diaphragina  or  midriff,  and  so  per  consequens  the  mindj  which  is  obscured  as 
‘the  sun  by  a cloud.  To  this  opinion  of  Galen,  almost  all  the  Greeks  and 
A.rabians  subscribe,  the  Latins  new  and  old,  internee  tenebroe  offuscant  animum, 
"itexternce  nocent  pueris,  as  children  are  affrighted  in  the  da)-k,  so  are  melan- 
choly men  at  all  times,  “as  having  the  inward  cause  with  them,  and  still  car- 
cymg  it  about.  Which  black  va})ours,  whether  they  proceed  from  the  black 
blood  about  the  heart,  as  T.  W.  Jes.  thinks  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions  of 


ucctim  nigrum  olZ,  sunt,  cup.  1 . - Inte.npcrius  tacit 

olcm  ofTusciit  ’ Const'iiiHnnq  i'ii>  V*  ^ " Ut niiliccula 
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the  mind,  or  stomach,  spleen,  midriff,  or  all  the  misaffected  parts  together,  it 
boots  not,  they  keep  the  mind  in  a perpetual  dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with 
continual  fears,  anxieties,  sorrows,  &c.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are 
sound  to  laugh  at  this  dejected  pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptoms  of 
melancholy,  to  make  themselves  merry  with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such,  as 
toys  and  trifles,  which  may  be  resisted  and  withstood,  if  they  will  themselves : 
but  let  him  that  so  wonders,  consider  with  himself,  that  if  a man  should  tell 
him  on  a sudden,  some  of  his  especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but 
grieve?  Or  set  him  upon  a steep  rock,  where  he  should  be  in  danger  to  be 
precipitated,  could  he  be  secure  ? His  heart  would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his 
head  be  giddy.  P.  Byarus,  Tract,  depest,  gives  instance  (as  I have  said)  “ p and 
put  case  (saith  he)  in  one  that  walks  upon  a plank,  if  it  lie  on  the  ground,  he 
can  safely  do  it : but  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  over  some  deep  water,  instead 
of  a bridge,  he  is  vehemently  moved,  and  ’tis  nothing  but  his  imagination, 
forma  cadendi  impressa,  to  which  his  other  members  and  faculties  obey.” 
Yea,  but  you  infer,  that  such  men  have  a just  cause  to  fear,  a true  object  of 
fear;  so  have  melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a perpetual  fume  and  dark- 
ness, causing  fear,  grief,  suspicion,  which  they  carry  with  them,  an  object 
which  cannot  be  removed;  but  sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable  as  a , 

shadow  to  a body,  and  who  can  expel  or  overrun  his  shadow  ? Remove  heat  ' 

of  the  liver,  a cold  stomach,  weak  spleen:  remove  those  adust  humours  and  ] 
vapours  arising  from  them,  black  blood  from  the  heart,  all  outward  perturba-  j 
tions,  take  away  the  cause,  and  then  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be  heavy,  I 

dull,  lumpish,  otherwise  counsel  can  do  little  good;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  | 

that  is  sick  of  an  ague  not  to  be  a-dry ; or  him  that  is  wounded  not  to  feel  pain.  \ 
Suspicion  follows  fear  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of  the  same  fountain,  | 

so  thinks  ‘^Eracastorius,  “that  fear  is  the  cause  of  suspicion,  and  still  they  | 

suspect  some  treachery,  or  some  secret  machination  to  be  framed  against  them,  | 
still  they  distrust.”  Restlessness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring,  variety  of  ^ 
fumes  make  them  like  and  dislike.  Solitariness,  avoiding  of  light,  that  they . > 
are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the  world,  arise  from  the  same  causes,  for  their 
spirits  and  humours  are  opposite  to  light,  fear  makes  them  avoid  company,  and 
absent  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  misused,  hissed  at,  or  overshoot  them- 
selves, which  still  they  suspect.  They  are  prone  to  venery  by  reason  of  wind. 
Angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of  abundance  of  choler,  which  causeth 
fearful  dreams  and  violent  perturbations  to  them,  both  sleeping  and  waking : 
That  they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  fly,  sink,  they  are  pots,  glasses,  &c.,  is 
wind  in  their  heads.  '"Here,  de  Saxonia  doth  ascribe  this  to  the  several 
motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  “their  dilation,  contraction,  confusion,  alteration, 
tenebrosity,  hot  or  cold  distemperature,”  excluding  all  material  humours,  , 
“Fracastorius  “ accounts  it  a thing  worthy  of  inquisition,  why  they  should , 
entertain  such  false  conceits,  as  that  they  have  horns,  great  noses,  that  they  . 
are  bird.s,  beasts,”  &c.,  why  they  should  think  themselves  kings,  lords,  cardi-  .j 
nals.  For  the  first,  *Fracastorius  gives  two  reasons:  “ One  is  the  disposition ' | 
of  the  body;  the  other,  the  occasion  of  the  phantasy,”  as  if  their  eyes  be  pur-.j 
blind,  their  ears  sing,  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheum,  &c.  To  the  second,  ^ 
Laurentius  answers,  the  imagination  inwardly  or  outwardly  moved,  represents . . 
to  the  understanding,  not  enticements  only,  to  favour  the  passion  or  dislike,:^ 
but  a very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion  or  displeasure,  and  the  will  - 
and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it.  ■ ^ 

p Pone  exemplum,  quod  quis  potest  am'bulare  super  trabem  quae  est  in  via:  sed  si  sit  super  aqnam  pro-  d 

fundam,  loco  pontis,  non  ambulabit  super  earn,  eo  quod  Imaginetur  in  anitno  et  timet  vehementer,  forma  d 

cadendi  impressa,  cui  obediunt  membra  omnia,  et  facultates  reliqu®.  q I.ib.  2.  dc  intellectione.  Susplclosl  L|| 
ob  timorem  etobliquum  discursum,  et  semper  inde  putant  sibl  fieri  insldias.  Lauren.  5.  r Tract,  do  n 

mel.  cap.  7.  Ex  dilatioiie,  contractlone,  confusione,  tenebrositate  spirituum,  calida,  friglda  intempcric,  *tc. 

» Jllud  inqni.sitioiie  dignum,  cur  tarn  falsa  rccipiant,  babere  sc  cornua,  cssc  mortuos,  nasutos,  csso  uves,  itc-  d 

» 1.  JJispositio  corporis.  2.  Occasio  Imaginatiouis.  ■ 
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"VYhy  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melanelioly  and  mad,  tlie  pliilosoplier 
of  "Coriimbra  assigns  this  reason,  “ because  by  a vehement  and  continual  medi- 
tation of  that  wlierewith  they  are  affected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the 
brain,  and  with  the  heat  brought  with  them,  they  incend  it  beyond  measure : 
and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  their  temperature,  which  being  dis- 
solved, they  cannot  perform  their  offices  as  they  ought.” 

Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  which  Aristotle  hath  long  since  maintained 
in  his  problems;  and  that  *all  learned  men,  famous  philosophers,  and  law- 
givers, ad  unum  fere  omnes  'melancholici,  have  stiU  been  melancholy,  is  a 
problem  much  controverted.  Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of  natural 
melancholy,  which  opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in  his  book  de  Anima,  and 
Marcilius  Ficinus,  de  san.  tueud.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  but  not  simple,  for  that  makes 
men  stupid,  heavy,  dull,  being  cold  and  dry,  fearful,  fools,  and  solitary,  but 
mixed  with  the  other  humours,  phlegm  only  excepted;  and  they  not  adust, 
^but  so  mixed  as  that  blood  be  half,  with  little  or  no  adustion,  that  they  be 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Apponensis,  cited  by  Melancthon,  thinks  it  pro- 
ceeds from  melancholy  adust,  excluding  all  natural  melancholy  as  too  cold. 
Laurentius  condemns  his  tenet,  because  adustion  of  humours  makes  men  mad, 
as  lime  burns  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixed  with  blood,  and 
somewhat  adust,  and  so  that  old  aphorism  of  Aristotle  may  be  verified.  Nullum 
magnum  ingenium  sine  mixturd  dementicB,  no  excellent  wit  without  a mixture 
of  madness.  Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controversy,  “’'phlegmatic  are  dull: 
sanguine  lively,  pleasant,  acceptable,  and  merry,  but  not  witty ; choleric  are 
too  swift  in  motion,  and  furious,  impatient  of  contemplation,  deceitful  wits : 
melancholy  men  have  the  most  excellent  wits,  but  not  all;  this  humour  may 
be  hot  or  cold,  thick  or  thin ; if  too  hot,  they  are  furious  and  mad : if  too  cold, 
dull,  stupid,  timorous,  and  sad : if  temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that 
extreme  of  heat,  than  cold.”  This  sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of 
Heraclitus,  a dry  light  makes  a wise  mind,  temperate  heat  and  dryness  are  the 
chief  causes  of  a good  wit ; therefore,  saith  HClian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of 
all  brute  beasts,  because  his  brain  is  driest,  et  oh  atrm  bills  copiam ; this  reason 
Cardan  appi’oves,  subtil.  1.  12.  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus,  a physician  of  Milan, 
in  his  first  controversy,  hath  copiously  handled  this  question : Rulandus  in  his 
l)roblems,  Ca3lius  Phodiginus,  lib.  17,  Valleriola  6‘°  narrat.  med.,  Here,  de 
Saxonia,  Tract,  posth.  de  mel.  cap.  3,  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  de  Inter,  morh.  cur. 
lib.  1.  cap.  17,  Baptista  Porta,  Physiog.  lib.  1.  c.  13,  and  many  others. 

Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating,  blushing,  hearing 
and  seeing  strange  noises,  visions,  wind,  crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body, 
depending  upon  these  precedent  motions  of  the  mind : neither  are  tears,  aflfec- 
tions,  but  actions  (as  Scaliger  holds)  “ “the  voice  of  such  as  are  afraid,  trembles, 
because  the  heart  is  shaken,”  {Gonimb.  prob,  6.  sec.  3.  de  som.)  why  they 
stutter  or  falter  in  their  speech,  Mercurialis  and  Montaltus,  cap.  17.  give  like 
I’easons  out  of  Hippocrates,  ‘“^dryness,  which  makes  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
torpid.”  Fast  speaking  (which  is  a symptom  of  some  few)  -^tius  will  have 
caused  ““from  abundance  of  wind,  and  swiftness  of  imagination:  '^baldness 
comes  from  excess  of  dryness,”  hirsuteness  from  a dry  temperature.  The  cause 
of  much  waking  in  a dry  brain,  continual  meditation,  discontent,  fears  and 
cares,  that  sulfer  not  the  mind  to  be  at  rest,  incontinency  is  from  wind,  and  a 
hot  liver,  Montanus,  cons.  26.  liumbling  in  the  guts  is  caused  from  wind,  and 


X rd  crffa  quam  affleitur,  spiritus  in  cerebrum  evocat. 

rinu nZ  on  sumini  viri  in  artibus  et  discipliiiis,  sive  circum  imperatoriam  aut  reip.  clis- 

* I it.  ‘2  dP  hihdWf iZ  Aristoteles.  y Aden  miaceiitur,  ut  sit  duplum  sanguinis  ad  reliqua  duo, 

lab.  2.  de  IntUltctione.  1 ingiii  sunt  Alinarvn  . sauguinel  amabilcs,  grati,  liilares,  at  non 

, &c. 

' lucontiucutia  lingua;  ex  copia  iiatuuiu,  et  velecitatc  iiuaginatiouis.  ^ <>  Calvities  ob  siceitatis  excessum. 


•lucon  >“:rvos  lingme  torpi 
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wind  from  ill  concoction,  wcalcness  of  natural  heat,  or  a distempered  heat 
and  cold;  “Palpitation  of  tiie  heart  from  vapours,  heaviness  and  aching  from 
the  same  cause.  That  the  belly  is  hard,  wind  is  a cause,  and  of  that  leaping 
in  many  parts.  Redness  of  the  face,  and  itching,. as  if  they  were  ilea-bitten, 
or  stung  with  pismires,  from  a sharp  subtile  wind.  ‘’Cold  sweat  from  vapours 
arising  from  the  hypochondries,  which  pitch  upon  the  skin;  leanness  for  want 
of  good  nourishment.  Why  their  appetite  is  so  great,  ^^tius  answers : Oa 
veiUris  frigescit,  cold  in  those  inner  parts,  cold  belly,  and  hot  liver,  causeth 
crudity,  and  intention  proceeds  from  perturbations,  ’’our  souls  for  want  of 
spirits  cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  intentive  operations,  being  exhaust, 
and  overswayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the  reasons  which  may  dis- 
suade her  from  such  affections. 

‘ Bashfulness  and  blushing  is  a passion  proper  to  men  alone,  and  is  not  only 
caused  for  "^some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that  they  are  guilty  unto  themselves 
of  some  foul  fact  committed,  but  as‘Fracastorius  well  determines,  ob  defectum 
•proprium,  et  timorein,  “from  fear,  and  a conceit  of  our  defects;  the  face 
labours  and  is  troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects,  and  nature,  willing 
to  help,  sends  thither  heat,  heat  draws  the  subtilest  blood,  and  so  we  blush. 
They  that  are  bold,  arrogant,  and  careless,  seldom  or  never  blush,  but  such  as 
are  fearful.”  Anthonius  Lodovicus,  in  his  book  de  pudore,  will  have  this  sub- 
tile blood  to  arise  in  the  face,  not  so  much  for  the  reverence  of  our  betters  in 
presence,  ““  but  for  joy  and  pleasure,  or  if  any  tiling  at  unawares  shall  pass 
from- us,  a sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting ;”  (which  Disarms  in  “Macrobius 
confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen,  for  blind  men  never  blush,  as  Dandinus 
observes,  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impudent.  Or  that  webe  staid  before 
our  betters,  or  in  company  we  like  not,  or  if  any  thing  molest  and  offend  us,  eru- 
bescentia  turns  to  rubor,  blushing  to  a continuate  redness.  “Sometimes  the 
extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes  the  whole  face,  Etsi  nihil 
vitiosum  commiseris,  as  Lodovicus  holds:  though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion, 
omnis  pudor  ex  vitio  coinmisso,  all  shame  for  some  offence.  But  we  find  other- 
wise, it  may  as  well  jiroceed  ^from  fear,  from  force  and  inexperience  (so 
Dandinus  holds),  as  vice;  a hot  liver,  saith  Duretus  {notis  in  Hollerium:) 
“ from  a hot  brain,  from  wind,  the  lungs  heated,  or  after  drinking  of  wine, 
strong  drink,  perturbations,”  &c. 

“Laughter,  what  it  is,”  saith  ’'Tully,  “how  caused,  where,  aud  so  suddenly 
breaks  out,  that  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot,  how  it  comes  to  possess  and  stir 
our  face,  veins,  eyes,  countenance,  mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus  determine.” 
The  cause  that  it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Gomesius, 
lib.  3.  d»  sale  genial,  cap.  18.  abundance  of  pleasant  vapours,  which,  in  san- 
guine melancholy  especially,  break  from  the  heart,  ““and  tickle  the  midriff, 
because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of  nerves : by  which  titillation,  the  sense 
being  moved,  and  arteries  distended  or  pulled,  the  S23irits  from  thence  move 
and  2)ossess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eyes.”  See  more  in  J ossius  de  risu 
et  Jietu,  Vives  3 de  Animd.  Tears,  as  Scaliger  defines,  proceed  ffom  grief  and 
pity,  “ ‘or  from  the  heating  of  a moist  brain,  for  a dry  cannot  weep.” 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  jjhantasms,  chimeras,  noises,  visions,  &c.. 


•.illtin.s.  ^Lauren,  c.  13.  k Tetrab.  2.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  *>  Ant.  Lodovicus,  prob.  lib.  1.  sect.  6. 

de  atrabilariis.  * Subrustlcus  pudor  vitiosus  pudor.  *^0b  ignoniiniain  aut  tuii)itudinem  facti,  «fec. 

1 De  symp.  ct  Antip.  cap.  12.  laborat  facies  ob  prajsentiam  ejus  qui  defectum  nostrum  videt,  et  natura  quasi 
opem  latura  calorein  illuc  inittit,  calor  sanguiuem  trahit,  unde  rubor,  audaces  non  rubent,  &c.  “ Ob 

gaudium  et  voluptatem  foras  e.xit  sanguis,  aut  ob  melioris  rcvereiitiam,  aut  ob  subitum  occursum,  aut  si 
4uid  incautius  cxciderit.  " Com.  in  Arist.  de  anima.  Coeci  ut  plurimum  impudentes,  nox  facit  impudentes. 
“Alexander  Aplirodisiensis  makes  all  bfishfiiluess  a virtue,  eamque  se  refert  in  seipso  experiri  solitum,  etsi 
cs-set  admodum  sencx.  PSsepe  post  dbum  apti  ad  ruborein,  ex  potu  vini,  ex  timore  sa3pc  ct  ab  hepato 

calido,  cerebro  calido,  &c.  *•  Com.  in  Arist.  de  anima,  tarn  a vi  et  inexperientia  quam  Ji  vitio.  >'2.  Do 

oratorc.  quid  ipso  risus,  quo  pacto  concitatur,  ubi  sit,  &c.  • Diaphragina  titillant,  quia  trunsversum  et 

nervosum,  qua titillationc moto  sensu  atque arteriis distentis,  spiritus  inde  latera,  venas,  os, oculos  occupant, 
•tiix  calcfaciioiic  humidi  cerebri : iiam  ex  sicco  lacliryma;  non  iluunt. 
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as  Fienus  hath  discoursed  at  large  in  his  book  of  imagination,  and  "Lavater 
de  spectris,  part.  1.  cap.  2.  3.  4.  their  corrupt  phantasy  makes  them  see  and 
hear  that  wliich  indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen,  Qui  onultum  jejmiant,  aut 
noctes  ducunt  insortines,  they  that  much  fast,  or  want  sleep,  as  melancholy  or 
sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions,  or  such  as  are  weak-sighted,  very  timorous 
by  nature,  mad,  distracted,  or  earnestly  seek.  Sabini  quod  volunt  somniant, 
as  the  saying  is,  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento  the  Spa- 
niard, who  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  confine 
j)laces,  by  the  Prorex  of  Peru,  standing  on  the  top  of  a hill,  Amoenissimam 
, piunitiem  despicere  sihi  visas  fait,  cedificia  magnifica,  quainplurimos  Pagos, 
i altos  Torres,  splendida  Templa,  and  brave  cities,  built  like  ours  in  Europe, 

; not,  saith  mine  * author,  that  there  was  any  such  thing,  but  that  he  was  vanis- 
f simus  et  nimis  credulus,  and  would  fain  have  had  it  so.  Or  as^Lod.  Mercatus 
j proves,  by  reason  of  inward  vapours,  and  humours  from  blood,  choler,  &c., 
t diversely  mixed,  they  apprehend  and  see  outwardly,  as  they  suppose,  divers 
i.  images,  which  indeed  are  not.  As  they  that  drink  wine  think  all  runs  round, 
" when  it  is  in  their  own  brain ; so  is  it  with  these  men,  the  fault  and  cause  is 
i inward,  as  Galen  affirms,  ““mad  men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  se 
: videre  putant  Imagines,  intra  oculos  hahent,  ’tis  in  their  brain,  which  seems  to 
be  before  them;  the  brain  as  a concave  glass  reflects  solid  bodies.  Senes 
tetiam  decrepiti  cerebrum  habent  concavum  et  aridum,  ut  imaginentur  se  videre 
1 (saith  “Boissardus)2'wte  non  sunt,  old  men  are  too  frequently  mistaken  and  dote 
i in  like  case : or  as  he  that  looketh  through  a piece  of  red  glass,  judge th  evexy- 
i thing  he  sees  to  be  red;  corrupt  vapoui’s  mounbing  fi-om  the  body  to  the  head, 
and  distilling  again  from  thence  to  the  eyes,  when  they  have  mingled  themselves 
' with  the  watery  ciystal  which  receiveth  the  shadows  of  things  to  be  seen,  make 
rail  things  appear  of  the  same  coloui',  which  remains  in  the  humour  that  over- 
s spreads  our  sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  phlegmatic  all  white, 
iv  &c.  Or  else  as  before  the  oi'gans,  corrupt  by  a corrupt  phantasy,  as  Lemnius, 
lib.  1.  cap.  16.  well  quotes,  “ ‘’cause  a great  agitation  of  spirits,  and  humours, 
ft  wliich  wander  to  and  fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the  brain,  and  cause  such  appa- 
i ritions  before  their  eyes.”  One  thinks  he  reads  something  written*  in  the 
. moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  done  of  old,  another  smells  brimstone, 

; heai’s  Cerberus  bark : Orestes  now  mad  supposed  he  saw  the  fivries  tormenting 

* him,  and  his  mother  still  ready  to  run  upon  him — 

“ 0 mater  obsecro  noli  me  persequi 
His  fiiriis,  aspectu  angiiineis,  liorribilibus, 

Ecce  ecce  me  invadunt,  in  me  jam  ruunt;”  • 

^ but  Electra  told  him  thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit,  he  saw  no  such  sights  at  all, 
\ it  was  but  his  crazed  imagination. 

“ Quiesce,  quiesce  miser  in  linteis  tuis, 

Non  cernis  etenim  quas  videre  te  putas.”  a 

So  Pentheus(in  Bacchis  Euripidis)  saw  two  suns,  two  Thebes,  his  brain  alone 
was  troubled.  Sickness  is  an  ordinary  cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan,  subtil.  8. 
\Mens  cegra  laboribus  etjejuniis  fracta,facit  eos  videre,  audire,  dsc.  And.  Osi- 
i.  ander  beheld  strange  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandre  both,  in  their  sick- 
‘ ness,  which  he  relates  de  rerum  varietat.  lib.  8.  cap.  44.  Albate^nius  that 
I noble  Arabian,  on  his  death-bed,  saw  a ship  ascending  and  descendiim,  whicli 
Fracastorius  records  of  his  friend  Baptista  Tirrianus.  Weak  sight  ami  a vain 

* persuasion  withal,  may  effect  as  much,  and  second  causes  concurring,  as  an  oar 


cx tra  se  videre  putiint,  intra  oculos  habent.  ^ ' « Cap.  10.  de  Spirit  ammriHmm°^^^  moT 

ahack*  they  liorrible-lodking  furies.^^Sce ! see! 

you  see.”  ^ ^ icacel  peace,  mihappy  being,  for  you  do  not  see  what  you  think 
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in  water  mates  a refraction,  a(ncl  seems  bigger,  benclefl,  double,  &c.  The  tliick- 
ness  of  the  air  may  cause  such  effect.^,  or  any  object  not  well  discerned  in  the 
dark,  fear  and  phantasy  will  suspect  to  be  a gho.st,  a devil,  &c.  '^Quod  nimis 
onisei'%  t'iment,hoc  Jdcilh  cTedunt,  we  are  apt  to  believe,  and  mistake  in  such  cases. 
Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  brings  in  a story  out  of  A_ristotle,  of  one 
Antepharon  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own  image  in  the  air, 
as  in  a glass.  Vitellio,  lib.  10.  perspect.  hath  such  another  instance  of  a 
familiar  acquaintance  of  his,  that  after  the  want  of  three  or  four  nights’  sleep, 
as  he  was  riding  by  a river  side,  saw  another  riding  with  him,  and  using  all 
such  gestures  as  he  did,  but  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished.  Eremites 
and  anchorites  have  frequently  such  absurd  visions,  revelations  by  reason  of 
much  fasting,  and  bad  diet,  many  are  deceived  by  legerdemain,  as  Scot  hath 
well  showed  in  his  book  of  the  discovery  of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan,  subtil.  1 8. 
suflS.tes,  perfumes,  suiTumigations,  mixed  candles,  perspective  glasses,  and  such 
natural  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they  were  dead,  or  with  horse-heads, 
bulls’-horns,  and  such  like  brutish  shapes,  the  room  full  of  snakes,  adders,  dark, 
light,  green,  red,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive  in  Baptista  Porta,  Alexis, 
Alljertus,  and  others,  glow-worms,  fire-drakes,  meteors,  Ignis  fatuus,  which 
Plinius,  lib.  2.  cap.  37.  calls  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  many  such  that  appear 
in  moorish  grounds,  about  churchyards,  moist  valleys,  or  where  battles  have 
been  fought,  the  causes  of  which  read  in  Goclenius,  Velourius,  Finkius,  &c., 
such  fears  are  often  done,  to  frighten  children  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  &c., 
to  make  folks  look  as  if  they  were  dead,  ^solito  majores,  bigger,  lesser,  fairer, 
fouler,  astantessine  capitibus  videantur;  aut  toti  igniti,  aut  forma  dcemonuniy 
accipe  pilos  canis  nigri,  &c.,  saith  Albertus  j and  so  ’tis  ordinary  to  see  strange 
uncouth  sights  by  catoptrics;  who  knows  not  that  if  m a dark  room,  the  light 
be  admitted  at  one  only  little  hole,  and  a paper  or  glass  put  upon  it,  the  sun 
shining,  will  represent  on  the  opposite  wall  all  such  objects  as  are  illuminated 
by  his  rays?  with  concave  and  cylinder  glasses,  we  may  reflect  any  shape  of 
men,  devils,  antics  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  gull  a silly  spectator  in  a 
dark  room),  we  will  ourselves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  air,  when  ’tis  nothing 
but  such  an  horrible  image  as  ® Agrippa  demonstrates,  placed  in  another  room. 
Boger  Bacon  of  old  is  said  to  have  represented  his  own  image  walking  in  the 
air  by  this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  in  his  perspectives.  But  most 
part  it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them,  although  I may  not  deny,  but  that 
oftentimes  the  devil  deludes  them,  takes  his  opportunity  to  suggest,'and  repre- 
sent vain  objects  to  melancholy  men,  and  such  as  are  ill-afiected.  To  these 
you  may  add  the  knavish  impostures  of  jugglers,  exorcists,  i a ass-priests,  and 
mountebanks,  of  whom  Roger  Bacon  speaks,  &c.,  de  miraculis  natures  et  artis, 
cap.  1.  ^they  can  counterfeit  the  voices  of  all  birds  and  brute  beasts  almost, 
all  tones  and  tunes  of  men,  and  speak  within  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke 
afar  off,  that  they  make  their  auditors  believe  they  hear  spirits,  and  are  thence 
much  astonished  and  affrighted  with  it.  Besides,  those  artificial  devices  to 
over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that  whispering  place  of  Gloucester'  with  us, 
or  like  the  duke’s  place  at  Mantua  in  Italy,  where  the  sound  is  reverberated 
by  a concave  wall ; a reason  of  which  Blancanus  in  his  Echometria  gives,  and 
mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight,  from  the  same 
causes  almost,  as  he  that  hears  bells,  will  make  tliem  sound  wliat  he  list.  “ As 
the  fool  thinketh,  so  the  bell  clinketh.”  Theophilus  in  Galen  thought  he  heard 
music  from  vapours,  which  made  his  ears  sound,  &c.  Some  are  deceived  by 

e Seneca.  Quod  metuunt  nimis,  ininquam  amoverl  posse,  nec  tolll  putant.  ‘'Sanguis  upupae  cum  mella 
compositus  ot  centaurea,  &c.  Albertus.  si^lb.  1.  occult,  pliilos.  Impcriti  liomines  dajmonum  et 

umbraruin  imagines  videre  se  putant,  (luum  nihil  sint  aliud,  qnam  .simulaclira  anima;  ex^icrti  i.  *>  Pytlio- 
iiLSSfE  vocuin  va.ietatem  in  ventre  et  gutture  llngentes,  forniiint  voces  hunianas  ii  longe  vel  prop'c,  prout 
volant,  ac  si  spiritus  cum  homiue  loqueretur,  et  souos  brutorum  linguut,  &c.  ‘ Uloucester  cathedral. 
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: echoes,  some  by  roaring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and  reverberation  of  air  in  the 
aground,  hollow  places  and  walls.  ‘‘At  Cadurcum,  in  Aquitaine,  words  and 
^sentences  are  rejjeated  by  a strange  echo  to  the  full,  or  whatsoever  you  shall 
j play  upon  a musical  instrument,  more  distinctly  and  louder,  than  they  are 
^spoken  at  first.  Some  echoes  repeat  a thing  spoken  seven  times,  as  at  Olym- 
ipus,  in  Macedonia,  as  Pliny  relates,  lib.  36,  cap.  15.  Some  twelve  times,  as 
?.at  Charenton,  a village  near  Paris,  in  France.  At  Delphos,  in  Greece,  here- 
ttofore  was  a miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many  other  places.  Cardan,  subtil. 
iL  18,  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as  have  been  deluded  by  these  echoes. 
IBlancanus  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Echometria,  hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives 
!ibis  reader  full  satisfaction  of  all  such  sounds  by  way  of  demonstration.  ‘ At 
[Barrey,  an  isle  in  the  Severn  mouth,  they  seem  to  hear  a smith’s  forge:  so 
at  Lipari,  and  those  svdphureous  isles,  and  many  such  like  which  Olaus  speaks 
of  in  the  continent  of  Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries.  Cardan,  de  rervm 
•'Mr.  1.  15,  c.  84,  mentioneth  a woman,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  devil 
call  her,  and  speaking  to  her,  she  was  a painter’s  wife  in  Milan  : and  many  such 
llusions  and  voices,  which  proceed  most  part  from  a corrupt  imagination. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesy,  speak  several  languages,  talk 
of  astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  to  them  (of  which  they  have  been 
over  ignorant) : “ I have  in  brief  touched,  only  this  I will  here  add,  that  Arcu- 
: anus,  Bodin.  lib.  3.  cap.  6,  daemon,  and  some  others,  ” hold  as  a manifest  token 
hhat  such  persons  are  possessed  with  the  devil ; so  doth  ° Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
i ind  Apponeusis,  and  fit  only  to  be  cured  by  a priest.  But  ‘’Guianerius,  ‘*Mon- 
nltus,  Pomponatius  of  Padua,  and  Lemnius,  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  refer  it  wholly  to 
•:he  ill-disposition  of  the  ‘'humour,  and  that  out  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
orob.  30.  1,  because  such  symptoms  are  cured  by  purging;  and  as  by  the 
•striking  of  a flint  fire  is  enforced,  so  by  the  vehement  motion  of  spirits,  they 
i io  elicei’e  voces  inauditas,  compel  strange  speeches  to  be  spoken  : another  ar- 
gument he  hath  from  Plato’s  reminiscentia,  which  all  out  as  likely  as  that 
vvhich  ‘Marsilius  Ficinus  speaks  of  his  friend  Pierleonus;  by  a divine  kind 
* )f  infusion  he  understood  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  tenets  of  Grecian  and 
jarbarian  philoso])hers,  before  ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their  works: 
)ut  in  this  I should  rather  hold  with  Avicenna  and  his  associates,  that  such 
symptoms  proceed  from  evil  spirits,  which  take  all  opj)ortunities  of  humours 
lecayed,  or  otherwise  to  pervert  the  soul  of  man : and  besides,  the  humour 
tselt  is  Balneum  JDiaboli,  the  devil’s  bath;  and  as  Agrippa  proves,  doth  entice 
am  to  seize  ujjon  them. 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I. 


Prognostics  of  Melancholy. 


Prognostics,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either  good  or  bad.  If  this 
Qalady  be  not  hereditary,  and  taken  at  the  beginning,  there  is  good  hope  of 
nre,  recens  curationem  non  habet  dificilem,  saith  Avicenna,  1.  3,  Fen.  1,  Tract. 
:,  c.  18.  That  which  is  with  laugliter,  of  all  others  is  most  secure,  gentle, 
lid  remiss,  Hercules  de  Saxonia.  “‘If  that  evacuation  of  hiemorrhoids,  or 
•arices,  which  they  call  the  water  between  the  skin,  shall  happen  to  a melan- 


,,Tam  clarS  et  articulate  audios  rcpetitum,  ut  perfectior  sit  Echo  nuam  ipse  dixeris  iRlowinc-  of 

ant,  ut  Teutonicun.  aut  aliud  Idioipa,  "cap!  nacT'drSS.r°‘^  Srac/Ts'^c  4*“ 

iystiS  huiiiorcs,  ardoniueyeheinens  nieiitein  exa^itat,  quuni,  &c.  ‘ ' -rm-fat.  liunbiici 

Ucl-  cutem,  solvitur  m'uluua  haiiiiorrhoidcs  superveucnnt  varices,  vcl  ut  quibusUam  placet  aqua 
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clioly  man,  his  misery  is  ended,”  Hippocrates,  Aphor.  6.  11.  Galen,  1.  6,  de 
onoi‘bis  vulgar,  coin.  8,  confirms  the  same ; and  to  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates, 
all  the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latins  subscribe;  Montaltus,  c.  25,  Hercules  de 
Saxoiiia,  Mercurialis,  Yittorius  Faventinus,  &c.  Skenckius,  1.  1,  ohservat.  med. 
c.  de  Mania,  illustrates  this  aphorism,  with  an  exam})le  of  one  Daniel  Federer 
a coppersmith  that  was  long  melancholy,  and  in  the  end  mad,  about  the  27th 
year  of  his  age,  these  varices  or  water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs,  and  he  was 
freed  from  his  madness.  Marius  the  Roman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though 
with  great  pain.  Skenckius  hath  some  other  instances  of  women  that  have 
been  helped  by  flowing  of  their  months,  which  before  were  stopped.  That 
the  opening  of  the  haemorrhoids  will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physicians  jointly 
signify,  so  they  be  voluntary,  some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.  All  melan- 
choly are  better  after  a quartan;  “ Jobertus  saith,  scarce  any  man  hath  that 
ague  twice;  but  whether  it  free  him  from  this  malady,  ’tis  a question;  for 
many  physicians  ascribe  all  long  agues  for  especial  causes,  and  a quartan  ague 
amongst  the  rest.  * Rhasis,  cont.  lib.  1,  tract.  9.  “ When  melancholy  gets 

out  at  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  or  settles  breaking  out  in  scabs,  leprosy, 
morphew,  or  is  purged  by  stools,  or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged, 
and  those 'yc^r^C(3s  appear,  the  disease  is  dissolved.”  Guianerins,  cap.  5,  tract.  15, 
adds  dropsy,  jaundice,  dysentery,  leprosy,  as  good  signs  to  these  scabs,  mor- 
phews,  and  breaking  out,  and  j>roves  it  out  of  the  6th  of  Hippocrates’ 
Ajdiorisms. 

Evil  prognostics  on  the  other  part.  Inveterata  melancholia  incur ahilis,  if  it 
be  inveterate,  it  is  ^ incurable,  a common  axiom,  aut  difficulter  curahilis  as 
they  say  that  make  the  best,  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  witnesseth,  I,  3,  de 
loc.  affect,  cap.  6,  “ ^ be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what  cause  soever,  it  is  ; 
ever  long,  wayward,  tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if  once  it  be  habituated.”  j 
As  Lucian  said  of  the  gout,  she  was  “ “ the  queen  of  diseases,  and  inexorable,”  | 
may  we  say  of  melancholy.  Yet  Paracelsus  will  have  all  diseases  whatsoever  | 
curable,  and  laughs  at  them  which  think  otherwise,  as  T.  Erastus,  par.  3, 
objects  to  him;  although  in  another  place,  hereditary  diseases  he  accounts  ,, 
incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  removed.  ^ Hildesheim,  spied.  2,  de  mel.  holds  j 
it  less  dangerous  if  only  “ ® imagination  be  hurt,  and  not  reason,  ^ the  gentlest  i 
is  from  blood.  Worse  from  choler  adust,  but  the  worst  of  all  from  melancholy 
putrefied.”  ® Bruel  esteems  hypochondriacal  least  dangerous,  and  the  other 
two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hardest  to  be  cured.  ^ The  cure  is  hard  in  man, , 
but  much  more  difficult  in  women.  And  both  men  and  women  must  take  notice  ^ 
of  that  saying  of  Montanus,  consil.  230,  pro  Abate  Italo,  “ ® This  malady  doth : 
commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave;  physicians  may  ease,  and  it  may 
lie  hid  for  a time,  but  they  cannot  quite  cure  it,  but  it  will  return  again  more 
violent  and  sharp  than  at  first,  and  that  upon  every  small  occasion  or  error 
as  in  Mercury’s  weather-beaten  statue,,  that  was  once  all  over  gilt,  the  open  .l 
parts  were  clean,  yet  there  was  in  jimbriis  aurum,  in  the  chinks  a remnant  of 
gold:  there  jwill  be  some  relics  of  melancholy  left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once 
tainted)  not  so  easily  to  be  rooted  out.  ^ Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  epilepsy, 
apoplexy,  convulsions,  and  blindness : by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  ‘ all  aver,  if  once  it  j)ossess  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  Frambesarms, 
and  Salust.  Salvianus  adds,  if  it  get  into  the  optic  nerves,  blindness.  Mercii- 

“ Cap.  10.  de  quartana.  * Cum  sanguis  exit  per  superficiem  et  reside!  melancholia  per  scabiem, 

morplicam  nigram,  vel  expurgatur  per  inferiores  partes,  vel  urinam,  &c.,  non  erit,  &c.,  splen  magnificatur 
et  varices  apparent.  y Quia  jam  conversa  in  naturam.  * In  quocunque  sit,  iv  quacunque  causa.  Hypo- 
con.  praesertim,  semper  cst  longa,  morosa,  nec  facile  curari  potest.  “llcgina  morborum  et  iuexorabilis. 
I'Omne  delirium  quod  oritur  ii  paucitate  cerebri  incurabile.  Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  de  mania.  ®Si  sola 

imaginatio  la  datur,  et  non  ratio.  a Mala  a sanguine  fervente,  deterior  a bile  assatsi,  pcssima  ab  atra  bile 
putrefacta.  « Dlfflcilior  cura  cjus  quse  fit  vitio  corporis  totius  et  cerebri.  ‘'Uiliicilis  curatu  in  viris, 
iiiulto  ditticilior  in  fa;minis.  « Ad  intcritum  plerumque  homines  comitatur,  licet  medid  levent  plerumque, 
tiunen  non  tollunt  unquam,  sed  recidet  acerbior  quam  antea  minima  occosione,  aut  erroro.  *'  Pcriculum  cst 
ne  degeueret  in  Epilepsium,  Apoplexiam,  Convulsionein,  Cascitatem.  ' Montal.  c.  25.  Laurentius.  Xic.  Piso. 
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alls,  consll.  20,  had  a woman  to  his  patient,  that  from  melancholy  became 
)ileptic  and  blind.  ‘‘If  it  come  from  a cold  cause,  or  so  continue  cold,  or 
crease,  epilepsy  ; convulsions  follow,  and  blindness,  or  else  in  the  end  they 
e moped,  sottish,  and  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  and  gestures,  ridiculous. 

: f it  come  from  a hot  cause,  they  are  more  furious,  and  boisterous,  and  in 
nclusion  mad.  Calescentem  melancholiam  scepius  sequitur  mania.  “If  it 
.at  and  increase,  that  is  the  common  event,  circuitus^  aut  semper  in- 
ait,  he  is  mad  by  fits,  or  altogether.  For  as  °Sennertus  contends  out  of 
'•ato,  there  is  seminaHus  ignis  in  this  humoui',  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If 
. come  from  melancholy  natural  adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  often  demo- 
aical,  Montanus. 

'’‘'Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the  greatest,  most 
i ievous  calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries,)  they  make  away  them- 
L ves,  which  is  a frequent  thing,  and  familiar  amongst  them.  ’Tis  ‘‘Hippo- 
rites’  observation,  Galen’s  sentence  : Etsi  mortem  tipient,  tamen  plerumque 
li  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt,  1.  3.  de  locis  affect,  cap.  7.  The  doom  of  all 
' ysicians.  ’Tis  ’■Rabbi  Moses’  Aphorism,  the  prognosticon  of  Avicenna, 
aasis,  .LFtius,  Gordonius,  Y^escus,  Altomarus,  Salust.  Salvianus,  Capivac- 
'.s,  Mercatus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Piso,  Bruel,  Fuchsius,  all,  &c. 


•Et  S£Epfe  usque  adeo  mortis  formidine  vitsa 
Percipit  infeiix  odium  lucisque  videndse, 

Ut  sibi  cousciscat  moereuti  pectore  lethum.” 


“ And  so  far  forth  death’s  teiTor  doth  affrigiit, 
He  makes  away  himself,  and  hates  the  light : 
To  make  an  end  of  fear  and  grief  of  heart, 

He  voluntary  dies  to  ease  his  smart.” 


Tin  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  torment  him, that 
. can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in  a manner  enforced  to  offer  vio- 
ce  unto  himself,  to  be  freed  from  his  present  insufferable  pains.  So  some 
Tith  ‘Fracastorius)  “ in  fury,  but  most  in  despair,  sorrow,  fear,  and  out  of 
; anguish  and  vexation  of  their  souls,  offer  violence  to  themselves : for  their 
5 is  unhappy  and  miserable.  They  can  take  no  rest  in  the  night,  nor  sleep, 
if  they  do  slumber,  fearful  dreams  astonish  them.”  In  the  day-time  they 
; affrighted  still  by  some  terrible  object,  and  torn  in  pieces  with  suspicion, 
I r,  sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish,  &c.,  as  so  many  wild  horses, 

' it  they  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a minute  of  time,  but  even  against  their 
! Is  they  are  intent,  and  still  thinking  of  it,  they  cannot  forget  it,  it  grinds 
! dr  souls  day  and  night,  they  are  perpetually  tormented,  a burden  to  them- 
ves,  as  Job  was,  they  can  neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  Psal.  cvii.  18. 
heir  soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to  death’s  door,  "being 
Hid  in  misery  and  iron  they  '‘curse  their  stars  with  Job,  “^and  day  of 
iir  birth,  and  wish  for  death  for  as  Pineda  and  most  interpreters  hold, 
b was  even  melancholy  to  despair,  and  almost  '“madness  itself;  they  mur- 
' ir  many  times  against  the  world,  friends,  allies,  all  mankind,  even  against 
: d himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  passion,  '^vivere  nolunt,  mori  nesciunt, 
e they  will  not,  die  they  cannot.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  squalid,  ugly, 
1 such  irksome  days,  they  seek  at  last,  finding  no  comfort,  *'no  remedy  in 
s wretched  life,  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.  Omnia  appetunt  honum,  all 
atures  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  good  as  they  hope,  suh  specie,  in  show  at 
'.st,  vel  quia  mori  pulchrum  putayit  (saith  "Hippocrates)  vel  quia  putant  inde 
majoribus  malis  liberan'i,  to  be  freed  as  they  wish.  Though  many  times,  as 
sop’s  fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  itself,  yet  they  hope 


Here,  de  Saxonia,  Aristotle,  Capivaccius.  ' Favent.  Humor  frigidus  sola  delirii  causa,  fuvoris  vero  humor 
dus.  '“lleurnius  calls  madness  sobolcm  melancholiai.  » Alexander  1.  1.  c.  18.  «Lib  1.  part  2. 
1.  P Montalt  c.  16.  raro  mors  aut  nunquam,  nisi  sibi  ipsis  inferant.  n Lib.  dc  Insan.  Fabio  Calico 

irprcte.  ' >.onnulli  violcntas  inanus  sibi  inferunt.  » Lucret.  1.  3.  ‘ Lib.  2.  de  intcil.  ssepe  mortem 

consc*3cunt  ob  timorem  et  tristitiam  tredio  vita;  affecti  ob  furorem  et  dcsperationcm.  Est  cnim  infera, 
Ergo  sic  perpetuo  afflictati  yihim  oderunt,  sc  praicipitaut,  iiis  malis  carituri  aut  interfleiunt  se,  aut 
quid  committunt.  “I  sal.  cvii.  10.  *Jobxxxiii.  yJobvi.  8.  z Vi  dolorls  et  tristitiic  ad 
mam  pene  redactus.  » Seneca.  •’Jnsalutis  siuc  de.speratione  proponunt  sibi  mortis  dcsiderium, 
llorat.  1. 2.  c.  6.  » Lib.  de  msimia.  Sic  sic  juvat  ire  per  umbras. 
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to  bo  eased  by  bis  moans  : and  therefore  (saith  Felix  *^Platerus)  “after  many 
tedious  days  at  last,  either  by  drowning,  hanging,  or  some  such  fearful  end,” 
they  px'ecipitate  or  make  away  themselves:  “many  lamentable  examples  are 
daily  seen  amongst  us alius  ante  fores  se  laqueo  suspendit  (as  Seneca  notes), 
alias  se  prcecipitamt  a tecto,  ne  domirmm  stomachantem  audiret,  alius  ne  reda- 
ceretur  dfaga  ferrum  redegit  in  viscera,  “ one  hangs  himself  before  his  own 
door, — another  throws  himself  from  the  house-top,  to  avoid  his  master’s  anger, 

■ — a third,  to  escape  exijulsion,  plunges  a dagger  into  his  heart,” — so  many 
causes  there  are His  amor  exitio  est,  furor  his love,  grief,  anger,  mad- 

ness, and  shame,  &c.  ’Tis  a common  calamity,  ®a  fatal  end  to  this  disease, 
they  are  condemned  to  a violent  death,  by  a jury  of  physicians,  furiously  dis- 
posed, carried  headlong  by  their  tyrannising  wills,  enforced  by  miseries,  and 
tliere  remains  no  more  to  such  persons,  if  that  heavenly  Physician,  by  hts 
assisting  grace  and  mercy  alone  do  not  prevent  (for  no  human  persuasion  or 
art  can  help),  but  to  be  their  own  butchers,  and  execute  themselves.  Socrates 
his  cicala,  Lucretia’s  dagger,  Timon’s  halter,  are  yet  to  be  had;  Cato’s  knife, 
and  Nero’s  sword  are  left  behind  them,  as  so  many  fatal  engines,  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  and  will  be  used  to  the  world’s  end,  by  such  distressed  souls  : so 
intolerable,  insufferable,  grievous,  and  violent  is  their  pain,  '’so  unspeakable 
and  continuate.  One  day  of  grief  is  an  hundred  yeans,  as  Cardan  observes  : 
’Tis  carnificina  hominum,  angor  animi,  as  well  saith  Areteus,  a plague  of  the 
soul,  the  cramp  and  convulsion  of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of  hell;  and  if  there 
be  a hell  u^^on  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a melancholy  man’s  heart. 

“For  that  deep  torture  may  be  call’d  an  hell, 

When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell.” 

Yea,  that  which  scoffing  Lucian  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I may  truly  affirm 
of  melancholy  in  earnest, 

“ 0 triste  nomen ! o diis  odibile 
e Melancholia  lacrymosa,  Cocyti  Alia,  ^ 

Tu  Tartari  specubus  opacis  edita 
Erinnys,  utero  qiiam  Megara  suo  tulit, 

Et  ah  uberibus  aluit,  cuique  parvulua 
Amariilentum  in  os  lac  Alecto  dedit, 

Omnes  abominabilem  te  dtemones 
Produxere  in  liicem,  exitio  mortalium. 

Non  Jupiter  ferit  tale  telum  fulminis, 

Non  ulla  sic  procella  sasvit  mquoris, 

Non  impetuosi  tanta  vis  est  turbinis. 

An  asperos  sustineo  morsus  Cerberi  ? 

Nnm  virus  Ecliidnse  membra  mea  depascitnr  ? 

Aut  tunica  sanie  tincta  Nessi  sanguinis  ? 
lilaciyinabile  et  immedicabile  malum  hoc  ” 

No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it,  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni  tnajus  tormen^ 
turn,  no  strappadoes,  hot  irons,  Phalaris’  bulls, 

“■Nec  ira  deCim  tantum,  nec  tela,  nec  hostis,  1 ‘ “Jove’s  ^vrath,  nor  devils  can 

Quantum  sola  noces  animis  illapsa.”  | Do  so  much  harm  to  th’  soul  of  man.” 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonities,  insuavities  are  swallowed 
up,  and  drowned  in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea,  this  ocean  of  misery,  as  so 
many  small  brooks  ; ’tis  coagulum  omnium  cerumnarum  : which  Amrnianus 
applied  to  his  distressed  Palladius.  I say  of  our  melancholy  man,  he  is  the 
cream  of  human  adversity,  the  'quintessence,  and  upshot ; all  other  diseases 
what.soever,  are  but  flea-bitings  to  melancholy  in  extent  : ’Tis  the  pith  of 
them  all,  ^ llospitium  est  cala/mitatis  ; quid  verbis  opus  est  ? 

“ Quamcunquemalam  rein  quoeris,  illic  reperies : ” I “What  need  more  words  ? ’tis  calamities  inn, 

I Wliere  seek  for  any  mischief,  ’tis  within;  ” 

d Cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienat.  moesti  degunt,  dum  tandem  mortem  quam  timent,  suspendio  aut  submersione, 
aut  aliqua  alia  vi,  prajcipitunt  ut  multa  tristia  exemi  la  vidimus.  • Arculanus  in  9.  Hhasis,  c.  16.  cavenduni 
lie  ex  alto  se  praiciiiitent  aut  aliiis  laidant.  fO  omnium  opinionibus  incogitabile  malum.  Lucian.  Mortesque 
riille,  milie  dum  vivit  ncces  gerit,  peritque.  Heinsius  Austriaco.  » Regina  morborum  cui  famulantur 

omnes  et  obediunt.  Cardan.  •*  l■.heu  qiiis  intus  Scorpio,  &c.  Seneca  Act.  4.  Here.  O Kt.  ‘ Silin* 

Italicus.  Lib.  29.  >llic  omnis  imboiiitus  et  insuavitas  consistit,  ut  Tertulliaui  verbis  utar.  orat.  ud. 
martyr.  Plautus. 


“ 0 sad  and  odious  name  I a name  so  fell. 

Is  this  of  melancholy,  brat  of  hell. 

There  horn  in  hellish  darkness  doth  it  dwelt 
The  Furies  brought  it  up,  Megara’s  teat, 
Alecto  gave  it  bitter  milk  to  eat. 

And  all  conspired  a bane  to  mortal  men. 

To  bring  this  devil  out  of  that  black  den, 
Jupiter's  thunderbolt,  not  storm  at  sea, 
post.  Nor  whirl-wind  doth  our  hearts  so  much 
dismay. 

What  ? am  I bit  by  that  fierce  Cerberus? 

Or  stung  by  '■serpent  so  pestiferous  ? 

Or  put  on  shirt  that's  dipt  in  Nes.sus’  blood? 
My  pain’s  past  cure;  physic  can  do  no  good.” 
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■and  a melancholy  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  hound  to  Caucasus; 

: the  true  Titius,  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a vulture  devoured  (as  poets  feign) 
;for  so  doth  “Lilius  Geraldus  interpret  it,  of  anxieties,  and  those  griping  cares, 

. and  so  ought  it  to  be  understood.  In  all  other  maladies,  we  seek  for  help,  if 
a leg  or  an  arm  ache,  through  any  distemperature  or  wound,  or  that  we  have 
.an  ordinary  disease,  above  all  things  whatsoever,  we  desire  help  and  health, 
aa  present  recovery,  if  by  any  means  possible  it  may  be  ju’ocured ; we  will  freely 
I part  with  all  our  other  fortunes,  substance,  endure  any  misery,  drink  bitter 
! potions,  swallow  those  distasteful  pills,  suffer  our  joints  to  be  seared,  to  be  cut 
! off,  any  thing  for  future  health : so  sweet,  so  dear,  so  precious  above  all  other 
t things  in  this  world  is  life:  ’tis  that  we  chiefly  desire,  long  life  and  happy 
idays,  ° maltos  da,  Jupiter,  annos,  increase  of  years  all  men  wish;  but  to  a 
rmelaucholy  man,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so  odious;  that  which  they  so 
'.carefully  seek  to  preserve  ^he  abhors,  he  alone;  so  intolerable  are  his  pains  ; 
isome  make  a question,  graviores  morhi  corporis  an  animi,  whether  the  diseases 
of  the  body  or  mind  be  more  grievous,  but  there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to 
|:ibe  made  of  it,  multo  enim  scevior  longeque  est  atrocior  animi,  qudm  corporis 
cruciatus  {Lem.  1.  1.  c.  12.)  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are  far  more  grievous. — • 
iTotiim  hie  pro  vulnere  corpus,  body  and  soul  is  misaffected  here,  but  the  soul 
;-9specially.  So  Cardan  testifies,  var.  lib.  8.  40.  ‘^Maximus  Tyrius 

Platonist,  and  Plutarch,  have  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it.  ^ Dies  adimit 
xgritudinem  hominibus,  in  other  diseases  there  is  some  hope  likely,  but  these 
: luhappy  men  are  born  to  misery,  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  incurably  sick,  the 
longer  they  live  the  worse  they  are,  and  death  alone  must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be  lawfid  for  a m^in, 
:in  such  extremity  of  pain  and  grief,  to  make  away  himself:  and  how  these 
men  that  so  do  are  to  be  censured.  The  Platonists  approve  of  it,  that  it  is 
alawful  in  such  cases,  and  upon  a necessity ; Plotinus,  1.  de  beatitud.  c.  7.  and 
Socrates  himself  defends  it,  in  Plato’s  Phsedon,  “if  any  man  labour  of  an 
incurable  disease,  he  may  despatch  himself,  if  it  be  to  his  good.”  Epicurus 
. md  his  followers,  the  cynics  and  stoics  in  general,  affirm  it,  Epictetus  and 
>' Seneca  amongst  the  rest,  quamewnque  veram  esse  viam  ad  libertatem,  any 
v.vay  is  allowable  that  leads  to  liberty,  “ ‘let  us  give  God  thanks,  that  no  man 
vS  compelled  to  live  against  his  will;”  '^quid  ad  hominem  claustra,  career,  cus- 
^'odkhl  liberum  ostium  habet,  death  is  always  ready  and  at  hand.  Vides  ilium 
'^  orcecipitem  locum,  illud  jlumen,  dost  thou  see  that  steep  place,  that  river, 

; ;hat  pit,  that  tree,  there’s  liberty  at  hand,  effugia  servitutis  et  doloris  sunt,  as 
that  Laconian  lad  cast  himself  headlong  {non  serviam,  aiebatpuer')  to  be  freed 
'iof  his  misery:  every  pain  in  thy  body,  if  these  be  nimis  operosi  exitus,  will  set 
: thee  free,  quid  tua  refert finem  facias  an  aceiqnas  1 there’s  no  necessity  for  a man 
to  live  in  misery.  Malum  est  necessitati  vivere;  sed  in  necessitate  vivere,  neces- 
situs  nidla  est,  Ignavus  qui  sine  causa  moritur,  et  stuUus  qui  cum  dolore  vivit, 
Idem  epi.  58.  Wherefore  hath  our  mother  the  earth  brought  out  poisons, 
saith  ""  Pliny,  in  so  great  a quantity,  but  that  men  in  distress  might  make 
■ away  themselves]  which  kings  of  old  had  ever  in  a readiness,  ad  incertafortwncB 
v^num  svh  custode  promptum,  Livy  writes,  and  executioners  always  at  hand. 
Bpeusippes  being  sick  was  met  by  Diogenes,  and,  carried  on  his  slaves’  shoul- 
ders, he  made  his  moan  to  the  philosopher;  but  I pity  thee  not,  quoth  Dio<m- 
nes,  qui  cum  talis  vivere  sustines,  iYiow.  mayest  be  freed  when  thou  wilt,  meanmo- 
by  death.  ^ Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido,  and  Lucretia,’for  their 
generous  courage  in  so  doing,  and  others  that  voluntarily  die,  to  avoid  a greater 


«>Tom.  2. 


" Vlt.  Herculis. 

Llbello,  an  graviores  [ 

- Epist"  26."sineca  S drs7cra.  2*^cap.  15  et  E.dsf  xlS  T'^anTs'’ 

yjiplst.  24.  71.  22.  ^ ^pisc.  70.  et  12.  2.  cap,  8J,  icna  mater  uostii  miscrta. 


1 passS’&c  “ori ? Seneca, 

enrovid  c’an  8 ^etet  ex.tus;  si  pugnare  non  vultis,  licet  fugere;  qui.s 

b provia.  cap.  o,  ^AcraTnua  Deo  errathm.  mind  nnmn  invifno  xru,.  i 
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miscliief,  to  free  themselves  from  misery,  to  save  their  honour,  or  vindicate 
their  good  name,  as  Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisba,  Syphax’s  wife  did,  Hanni- 
bal did,  as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Vibius  Virius,  and  tliose  Campanian  senators  in 
Xiivy  {^Dec.  3.  Vih.  6.)  to  escape  the  Boman  tyranny,  that  poisoned  themselves. 
Themistocles  drank  bull’s  blood  rather  than  lie  would  light  against  his  coun- 
try, and  Demosthenes  chose  rather  to  drink  poison,  Publius  Crassi/^ms,  Cen- 
sorius  and  Plancus,  those  heroical  Pomans  to  make  away  themselves,  than  to 
fall  into  their  enemies’  hands.  How  many  myriads  besides  in  all  ages  might 
I remember,  quui  sibi  lethum  Insontes  peperere  manu  ? <hc.  ’“Rhasis  in  the  Mac- 
cabees is  magnified  for  it,  Samson’s  death  approved.  So  did  Saul  and  Jonas 
sin,  and  many  worthy  men  and  women,  quorum  memoria  celehratur  in  Eccle- 
sia,  saith  '"Leminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to  save  their  chastity  and  honour, 
when  Rome  was  taken,  as  Austin  instances,  1.  1.  cle  Civit.  Dei,  cap.  16.  Jerom 
vindicateth  the  same  in  lonarni;  et  Ambrose,  1.  3.  de  virc/initate  commendeth 
Pelagia  for  so  doing.  Eusebius,  lib.  8.  cap>.  15.  admires  a Roman  matron  for 
the  same  fact  to  save  herself  from  the  lust  of  Maxentius  the  Tyrant.  Adel- 
helmus,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  calls  them  Beatas  virgines  qucB  sic,  &c.  Titus 
Pomponius  Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet,  renowned  Roman  senator.  Tally’s  dear 
friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he  supposed  of  an  incurable  disease, 
vitomque  produceret  ad  augendos  dolores,  sine  spe  salutis,  was  resolved  volun- 
tarily by  famine  to  despatch  himself  to  be  rid  of  his  pain ; and  when  as 
Agrippa,  and  the  rest  of  his  weeping  friends  earnestly  besought  him,  osculan- 
tes  obsecrarent  ne  id  quod  natura  cogeret,  ipse  acceleraret,  not  to  oflTer  violence 
to  himself,  “with  a settled  resolution  he  desired  again  they  would  approve  of 
his,  good  intent,  and  not  seek  to  dehort  him  from  it:”  and  so  constantly  died, 
pyrecesque  eorum  taciturnd  sud  obstinatione  depressit.  Even  so  did  Corellius" 
Rufus,  another  grave  senator,  by  the  relation  of  Plinius  Secundus,  lih.  1. 
epist.  12.  famish  himself  to  death;  pedibus  correptus  cum  incredibiles  cruciatus 
et  indignissima  tormenta  pateretur,  d cibis  omnino  abstinuit;  ‘’neither  he  nor 
Hispilla  his  wife  could  divert  him,  but  destinatus  mori  obstinate  magis,  &c.,  die 
he  would,  and  die  he  did.  So  did  Lycurgus,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Chrysippus, 
Empedocles,  with  myriads,  &c.  In  wars,  for  a man  to  .run  rashly  upon  immi- 
nent danger,  and  present  death,  is  accounted  valour  and  magnanimity,  ®to  be 
the  cause  of  his  own,  and  many  a thousand’s  ruin  besides,  to  commit  wilful 
murder  in  a manner,  of  himself  and  others,  is  a glorious  thing,  and  he  shall 
be  crowned  for  it.  The  ‘‘Massagetse  in  former  times,  ® Barbiccians,  and  I 
know  not  what  nations  besides,  did  stifle  their  old  men  after  seventy  years,  to 
free  them  from  those  grievances  incident  to  that  age.  So  did  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Choa,  because  their  air  was  pure  and  good,  and  the  people 
generally  long  lived,  antevertebant  fatum  suum,  priusquam  manci  forent  aut 
imbecillitas  accederet,  papavere  vel  cicutd,  with  poppy  or  hemlock  they  pre- 
vented death.  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia  commends  voluntary  death,  if 
he  be  sibi  aut  aliis  molestus,  troublesome  to  himself  or  others  (“  ‘‘especially  if 
to  live  be  a torment  to  him),  let  him  free  himself  with  his  own  hands  from  this 
tedious  life,  as  from  a prison,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  freed  by  others.”  ^ And 
’tis  the  same  tenet  which  Laertius  relates  of  Zeno  of  old,  J uste  sapiens  sibi 
mortem  consciscit,  si  in  acei'bis  doloribus  versetur,  membrorum  mutUatione  aut 
morhis  cegre  curandis,  and  which  Plato  9.  de  legibus  approves,  if  old  age, 
poverty,  ignominy,  &c.,  oppress,  and  which  Fabius  expresseth  in  effect.  {Bra- 
fat.  7.  Institut.)  Nemo  nisi  sud  culp>d  diu  dolet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  iu 


* Mac.  14.  42.  » Vindicatio  Apoc.  lib.  i>  “ Finding  that  he  would  be  destined  to  endure 

excruciating  pain  of  the  feet,  and  additional  tortures,  he  abstained  from  food  altogether.”  « As  ainong.st 
Turks  and  otlicrs.  ‘‘Bohemu.s,  de  moribus  gent.  «AUiari.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  omncs  70.  annum  egrcssos 
interflciunt.  ^Llb.  2.  Prasertim  qnnm  tormentnm  cl  vita  sit,  bona  .«pc  fretus,  acerba  vit.i  vclut  h carccre 
si  cxiinat,  vel  ah  aliis  eximi  sua  voluntatcpati:itlrr.  sNam  quis  amphoram  exsiccans  fceccin  exorbcret, 
(Seneca,  cpist.  ob.)  quis  in  pocnos  ctrisiuu  vivcrct  ? stulti  cst  luauerc  in  vita  cum  sit  miser. 
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China,  (saith  Mat.  Ricciiis  the  Jesuit,)  they  be  in  despair  of  better  for- 
tunes, or  tired  and  tortured  with  misery,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life,  and 
many  times,  to  spite  their  enemies  the  more,  to  hang  at  their  door.”  Tacitus 
the  historian,  Plutarch  the  philosopher,  much  approve  a voluntary  departure, 
and  Aust.  cU  civ.  Dei,  1.  1.  c.  29.  defends  a violent  death,  so  that  it  be  under- 
taken in  a good  cause,  nemo  sic  mortuus,  qui  non  fuerat  aliquando  moriturus; 
quid  avdem  interest  quo  mortis  genere  vita  ista  finiatur,  quandb  ille  cui  finitur, 
iterummorinon  cogitur?  doc.,  *no  man  so  voluntarily  dies,  but  volens  nolens,  he 
must  die  at  last,  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties,  who  knows 
' when  they  may  happen,  utrum  satius  est  unam  perpeti  moriendo,  an  omnes 
timere  vivendo,  suffer  one,  than  fear  all.  “Death  is  better  than  a 

bitter  life,”  Ecclus.  xxx.  17.  'and  a harder  choice  to  live  in  fear,  than,  by  once 
dying,  to  be  freed  from  all.  Theombrotus  Ambraciotes  persuaded  I know  not 
. how  many  hundreds  of  his  auditors,  by  a luculent  oration  he  made  of  the 
■■  miseries  of  this,  and  happiness  of  that  other  life,  to  precipitate  themselves. 
And  having  read  Plato’s  divine  tract  de  anima,  for  examj)le’s  sake  led  the 
; • way  first.  That  neat  epigram  of  Callimachus  will  tell  you  as  much, 

“ Jamque  vale  Soli  cum  diceret  Ambrociotes, 

In  Stygios  fertur  desiluisse  lacus, 

Morte  nihil  dignum  passus : sed  forte  Platonis 
Divini  eximium  de  nece  legit  opus.”  “ 


® Calenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  die  a natural  death : the  Circum- 
cellians  and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled  others  to  make  them  away,  with 
many  such:  °but  these  are  false  and  pagan  positions,  profane  stoical  para- 
doxes, wicked  examples,  it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  determine  in 
this  kind,  they  are  impious,  abominable,  and  upon  a wrong  ground.  “ JSTo  evil 
is  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it;”  reclamat  Christus,  reclamat  Scriptura, 
God,  and  all  good  men  are  ^ against  it:  He  that  stabs  another  can  kill  his 
body;  but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kills  his  own  soul.  ^Male  meretur  qui  dat 
onendico  quod  edat;  nam  et  illud  quod  dat  perit;  et  illi  producit  vitojm  ad 
miseinam:  he  that  gives  a beggar  an  alms  (as  that  comical  poet  saith)  doth  ill, 
because  he  doth  but  prolong  his  miseries.  But  Lactantius,  1.  6.  c.  7.  de  vero 
cultu,  calls  it  a detestable  opinion,  and  fully  confutes  it,  lib.  3.  de  sap.  cap.  18. 
and  S.  Austin,  ep.  52.  ad  Macedonium,  cap.  61.  ad  Dulcitium  Tribunmn: 
so  doth  Hierom  to  Marcella  of  Blesilla’s  death,  recipw  tales  animas,doc.,  he 
calls  such  men  martyres  stultce  Philosophice : so  doth  Cyprian  de  duplici  mar^ 
tyrio ; Si  qui  sic  moriantur,  aut  injirmitas,  aut  ambitio,  aut  dementia  cogit  eos  ; 
’tis  mere  madness  so  to  do,  furor  est  ne  moriare  mori.  To  this  effect  writes 
Arist.  3.  Ethic.  Lipsius  Manuduc.  ad  Stoicam  Philosophiam  lib.  3.  dissertat. 
23.  but  it  needs  no  confutation.  This  only  let  rue  add,  that  in  some  cases, 
those  * hard  censures  of  such  as  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some 
desperate  fit  to  others,  which  sometimes  they  do,  by  stabbing,  slashing,  &c., 
are  to  be  mitigated,  as  in  such  as  are  mad,  beside  themselves  for  the  time, 
or  found  to  have  been  long  melancholy,  and  that  in  extremity,  they  know  not 
what  they  do,  deprived  of  reason,  judgment,  all,  ‘as  a ship  that  is  void  of  a 
pilot,  must  needs  impinge  upon  the  next  rock  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwreck. 

F.pcdit.  ad  Sinas.  1. 1.  c.  9.  Vel  bononim  despcratione,  vel  malonim  perpessione  fracti  etfatigati,  vel  manus 
violentiis  sibi  inferunt  vel  ut  inimicis  suis  fegre  faciant,  Ac.  Xo  one  ever  died  in  this  way,  who  would  not 
liave  died  sometime  or  other;  but  what  does  it  signify  how  life  itself  may  be  ended,  since  he  who  comes  to 
obliged  to  die  a second  time  ?”  ^ So  did  Anthony,  Galba,  Vitellius,  Otho,  Aristotle  him- 

self,  &c.  Ajax  m despair;  Cleopatra  to  save  her  honour.  i Inertius  deligitur  diu  vivcre,  quam  in  timore 
tot  morborum  scmel  moriendo,  nullum  deinceps  formidare.  m « And  now  when  Ambrociotes 
farewell  to  the  light  of  day,  and  about  to  east  himself  into  the  Stygian  pooh  nl  hougl  he  had  im 
of  any  crime  that  merited  death : but,  perhaps,  he  liad  read  that  divine  work  of  Plato  upon  Death."  »CurU^ 

lllein  Plam  9^  di'lciribus  Vult  senarnfin,  Christian  burial  with  a sttiko. 

iJSavis  de.stituta  nauclero’,  in  terribilein  aiiqueln  seopulmiUil^^^  consciscunt,  Ac.,  lose  their  goods,  Ae. 
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"P.  Forestus  Tiatli  a story  of  two  melancholy  brethren,  that  made  away  them- 
selves, and  for  so  foul  a fact,  were  accordingly  censured  to  be  infamously 
buried,  as  in  such  cases  they  use:  to  terrify  others,  as  it  did  the  Milesian 
virgins  of  old,  but  upon  farther  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness,  the 
censure  was  * revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul  was  by  David, 
2 Sam.  ii.  4.  and  Seneca  well  adviseth,  Irascere  interfectori,  sed  miserere  inter ~ 
fecti;  be  justly  offended  with  him  as  he  was  a murderer,  but  pity  him  now 
as  a dead  man.  Thus  of  their  goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose ; but  what 
shall  become  of  their  souls,  God  alone  can  tell;  his  mercy  may  come  inter 
poniem  et  fontem,  inter  gladium  et  jugulum,  betwixt  the  bridge  and  the  brook, 
the  knife  and  the  throat.  Quod  cuiquam  contigit,  cuivis  potest : Who  knows 
how  he  may  be  tempted?  It  is  his  case,  it  may  be  thine:  ^Quee  sua  sors 

hodie  est,  eras  fore  vestra  potest.  We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and  rigorous  in 
our  censures,  as  some  are;  charity  will  judge  and  hope  the  best:  God  be 
merciful  unto  us  all. 

"Ohservat.  » Seneca  tract.  1.  1.  8.  c.  4.  Lex,  Horaicida  In  se  Insepultixs  abjiciatur,  contradidtur;  F.«» 
quod  afferre  slbi  manus  coactus  sit  assiduis  mails ; summam  infselidtatem  suam  iu  hoc  removit,  quod  existi. 
mabat  licere  misero  morl.  i Buchanan.  £leg.  lib. 
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‘Sect.  1. 
General 
to  all, 
which 
contains 


Cure  of 
melancholy 
is  either 


or 


Lawful 
means, 
which  are  \ 


or 


or 

4.  Medi- 
ately by 
Nature, 
which 
concerns 
and 

works  by 


Y'  Sect.  2. 
)ietetical, 
vhich  con- 
ists  in  re- 
onning 
hose  six 
lon-natural 
hings,  as  in 


Mem. 

1.  From  the  devil,  magicians,  witches,  &c.,  by  charms, 
'Unlawful  si^ells,  incantations,  images,  &c. 
means  Quest.  1.  Whether  they  can  cure  this,  or  other 

forbidden,  suchlike  diseases? 

Quest.  2.  Whether,  if  they  can  so  cure,  it  be  law- 
ful to  seek  to  them  for  help? 

Immediately  from  God,  a Jove  principiwn.,  by 
prayei’,  &c. 

Quest.  1.  ^VTiether  saints  and  their  relics  can  help 
this  infirmity? 

Quest.  2.  Whether  it  be  lawful  in  this  case  to 
sue  to  them  for  aid? 

Subsect. 

1.  Physician,  in  whom  is  required  science, 
confidence,  honesty,  &c. 

2.  Patient,  in  whom  is  required  obedi- 
ence, constancy,  willingness,  patience, 
confidence,  boun'/,  &c.,  not  to  practise 
on  himself. 

3.  Physic,  ( Dietetical  <Y* 
which  ■<  Pharmaceutical  ^ 

consists  of  ( Chirurgical  n 
^ Particular  to  the  three  distinct  species.  So  SS  iip. 

Such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  well-dressed,  hot, 
sod,  &c.,  young,'  moist,  of  good  nomdshment,  &c. 
Bread  of  pure  wheat,  well-baked. 

AVater  clear  from  the  fountain. 

AVine  and  drink  not  too  strong.  , 

( Mc'untain  bii'ds,  partridge,  pheasant, 
■<  quails,  &c. 

( Hen,  capon,  mutton,  veal,  kid,  rabbit,  &c. 

\ That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  as  pike, 
^ perch,  trout,  sea-fish,  solid,  white,  &c. 

J Borage,  bugloss,  balm,  succory,  endive, 
oj.  — "I  violets  in  broth,  not  raw,  &c. 

Fruits  ( Kaisins  of  the  sun,  apples  corrected  for 
and  roots  ( wind,  oranges,  &c.,  parsnips,potatoes,&c. 
2 Q f At  seasonable  and  usual  times  of  repast,  in  good  order, 

. t^uan-  ) before  the  first  be  concocted,  sparing,  not  over- 
' ( much  of  one  dish. 

2.  Rectification  of  retention  and  evacuation,  as  costiveness,  venery,  bleeding 
at  nose,  months  stopped,  baths,  &c. 

^ 3.  Air,  recti-  f Naturally  in  the  choice  and  site  of  our  country  dwelling-place, 
fied,  with  a 3 to  be  hot  and  moist,  light,  wholesome,  pleasant,  &c.  ’ 

digression  of  I Artificially,  by  ofteii  change  of  air,  avoiding  winds,  fogs,  tem- 
- air.  pests,  opening  windows,  perfumes,  &c. 

Of  body  and  min(|,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hunting,  riding, 
shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking  in  fair  fields, 
galleries,  tennis,  bar. 

Of  mind,  as  chess,  cards,  tables,  &c.,  to  see  plays,  masks,  &c., 

. , serious  studies,  business,  all  honest  reereations. 

5.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams,  &c. 

.6.  Rectification  of  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind. 

U 


Matter 
and  qua- 
lity. 

1.  Subs. 


Diet  rec 
tified. 

1.  Memb. 


< 


Flesh 


Fish 

Herbs 


the 


4.  Exercise. 
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Synoims  of  iho  Second  Partition. 


Memh.  6. 
Passions 
and  pcrtnr- ' 
bations  of 
the  mind 
rectified. 


Sect.  4. 
Pharmaceu- 
tics, or  phy- 
sic which 
cureth  with 
medicines, 
with  a di- 
gression of 
this  kind  of 
physic,  is 
either 
Memh.  1. 
Subsect.  1. 


/ Suhsect.  ^ 

Prom  J 1,  liy  using  all  good  means  of  help,  confessing  to  a friend,  &c. 
liimsclf  Avoiding  all  occasions  of  his  infirmity. 

(.  Not  giving  way  to  passions,  but  resisting  to  his  utmost. 


or 


2.  By  fair  and  foul  means,  counsel,  comfort,  good  persuasion 

witty  devices,  fictions,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  satisfy  his  mind 

3.  Music  of  all  sorts  aptly  applied. 

4.  Mirth  and  merry  company. 


from  his 
^friends. 


^ Sect.  3. 

A.  consola- 
tory digres- 
sion, con- 
taining re- 
medies to  all 
discontents 
and  passions 
of  the  mind. 


’ Memh. 

1.  General  discontents  and  grievances  satisfied. 

2.  Particular  discontents,  as  deformity  of  body 

sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  &c. 

3.  Poverty  and  want,  such  calamities  and  adver- 

sities. 

4.  Against  servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  imprison- 
J ment,  banishment,  &c. 

\ 5.  Against  vain  fears,  sorrows  for  death  of  friends 
or  otherwise. 

6.  Against  envy,  livor,  hatred,  malice,  emulation, 

ambition,  and  self-love,  &c. 

7.  Against  repulses,  abuses,  injuries,  contempts, 
disgraces,  contumelies,  slanders,  and  scoffs,  &c. 

8.  Against  all  other  grievances  and  ordinary 

symptoms  of  this  disease  of  melancholy. 


O 


Q 

3 

CB 

P 


O 

P 


CT> 

P 


< 

a> 


or  < 


f Simples 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a di- 
gression 
of  exotic 
simples. 
2.  Subs. 


or 


or 


Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a di- 
gression 
of  com- 
pounds. 
^1.  Subs. 


Herbs. 
3.  Subs. 


4. 


To  the  heart;  borage, bugloss,scorzonera,&c. 
To  the  head;  balm,  hops,  nenuphar,  &c. 
Liver;  eupatory,  artemisia,  &c. 

Stomach;  wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal. 
Spleen;  ceterache,  ash,  tamarisk. 

To  purify  the  blood;  endive,  succory,  &c. 
Against  wind ; origan,  fennel,  aniseed,  &c. 
Precious  stones,  as  smaragdes,  chehdonies,  &c. 
Minerals;  as  gold,  &c. 


3 

P 

>-j 

pi 


P 

CO 

3 


Pi 


Fluid 


or 


con- 
sisting. 


or 


or 


solid,  as 
those 
aroma- 
tical 
confec- 
tions. 


hot 


or 


‘Wines;  as  of  hellebore,  bugloss, 
tamarisk,  &c. 

I Syrups  of  borage,  bugloss,  hops, 
epithyme,  en^ve,  succory,  &c. 

'Conserves  of  violets,  maidenhair, 
borage,  bugloss,  roses,  &c. 

I Confections ; treacle,  mithridate, 
eclegmes  or  linctures. 

(Diambra,  dianthos. 
Diamargaritum  calidum. 
Diamoscum  dulce. 

I Electuarium  de  gemmis. 

[ Lastificans  Galeni  et  Khasis. 


r Diamargaritum  frigidum. 
jDiarrhodon  abbatis. 
cold  ■<  p>iacoroUi,  diacodium  with  their 
tables. 

Condites  of  all  sorts,  &c. 

(Oils  of  camomile,  violets,  roses,  &c. 
Ointments,  alablastritum,  popideum,  &c. 
Liniments,  plasters,  cerates,  cataplasms, 
used,  as  frontals,  fomentations,  epithymes,  sacks, 
bags,  odoraments,  posies,  &c. 


^ Purging  ([ 

Particular  to  the  three  distinct  species,  S5  ^ ttji. 
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i\Tedicines 
purging 
mclan- 
clioly,  are 
either 
Memb.  2. 


t 


'Simples 

purging 

melan- 

choly. 


3.  Subs. 
Com- 
pounds 
purging 
melan- 
. choly. 


'1.  Subs. 
Upward, 
as  vomits. 

< or 

Do-\\ti- 

ward. 

2.  Subs. 


' Superior 
parts. 

or 


iAssarahacca,  laurel,  white  hellebore,  scilla,  or  sea- 
onion,  antimony,  tobacco. 

'More  gentle;  as  senna,  cpithyme,  polipody,  myr- 
obalanes,  fumitory,  &c. 

\ Stronger ; aloes,  lapis  Armenus,  lapis  lazaili,  black 
hellebore. 


Mouth 

< 

or 


cc 


Liquid;  as  potions,  juleps,  syrups, 
wine  of  hellebore,  bugloss,  &c. 

Solid ; as  lapis  Armenus,  and  lazuli, 
pills  of  Indas,  pills  of  fumitory,  &c. 
Electuaries,  diasena,  confection  of  ha- 
mech,  hierologladium,  vfec. 

Not  swallowed;  as  gargarisms,  mastica- 
tories,  &c. 


o . 

<:  - ' 

o 

>-t 


Nostrils,  sneezing  powders,  odoraments,  perfumes, &c. 


Interior  parts ; as  clysters  strong  and  weak,  and  suppositories 
of  Castilian  soap,  honey  boiled,  &c. 


n Chirurgical  physic, 
which  consists  of 
Memb.  3. 


Phlebotomy,  to  all  parts  almost,  and  all  the  distinct  species. 
With  knife,  horseleeches. 

Cupping-glasses. 

Cauteries,  and  searing  with  hot  irons,  boring. 

Dropax  and  sinapismus. 

Issues  to  several  pai1;s,  and  upon  several  occasions. 


1.  Subsect. 

Moderate  diet,  meat  of  good  juice,  moistening,  easy  of  digestion. 

Good  air. 

Sleep  more  than  ordinary. 

Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature. 

Exercise  of  body  and  mind  not  too  violent,  or  too  remiss,  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  perturbations  to  be  avoided. 


2.  Blood-letting,  if  there  be  need,  or  that  the  blood  be  corrupt,  in  the  arm, 
forehead,  &c.,  or  with  cupping-  glasses. 

'^Preparatives;  as  syrup  of  borage,  bugloss,  epithyme,  hops, 
with  their  distilled  waters,  &c. 


55  Sect.  5. 
' Cure  of 
'<  hcad-me- 
i lancholy. 

. Memb.  1. 


3.  Prepara- 
tives and 
purgers. 


Purgers ; as  Montanus,  and  Matthiolus  hellebovismus,  Quer- 
cetanus,  syrup  of  hellebore,  extract  of  hellebore,  ])ulvis 
Hali,  antimony  prepared,  Rulandi  aqua  mirabilis  ; which 
are  used,  if  gentler  medicines  will  not  take  ]ilace,  with 
Amoldus,  vinum  buglossatum,  senna,  cassia,  myrolnilanes, 
aurum  potabile,  or  before  Hamech,  Pil.  Indaj,  Hicra,  Pil.  de 
lap.  Armeno,  lazuli. 


4.  Averters. 


' Cardan’s  nettles,  frictions,  clysters,  suppositories,  sneezings, 
masticatories,  nasals,  cupping-glasses. 

To  open  the  haemorrhoids  with  horsclceclies,  to  apply  horse- 
r leeches  to  the  forchciul  without  ecairification,  to  the 
shoulders,  thighs. 

Issues,  boring,  cauteries,  hot  irons  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown. 


A cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink 
6.  Cordials,  [i^czars  .stone,  amber,  spice, 
resolvers,  < of  borage,  bugloss,  roses,  fumitory, 

hindcrers.  | ^^^‘Cction  of  alchermes. 

Electuarium  liBtiJicans  Galeni  ct  Rhasis,  i^’c, 

I Diamargaritum,  frig,  diaboraginatum, 
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6.  Correctors 
of  accidents, 


as, 


Odoraments  of  roses,  violets. 

Irrigations  of  the  head,  with  the  decoctions  of  nymphea, 
lettuce,  mallows,  &c. 

Epithymes,  ointments,  bags  to  the  heart. 

Fomentations  of  oil  for  the  belly. 

Baths  of  sweet  water,  in  which  were  sod  mallows,  violets, 
roses,  water-lilies,  borage  flowers,  ramsheads,  &c. 

f Poppy,  nymphea,  lettuce,  roses. 
Simples  < purslane,  henbane,  mandrake, 
( nightshade,  opium,  &c. 
or  Liquid ; as  syrups  of  poppy,  ver- 

basco,  violets,  roses. 

Com-  < Solid ; as  requies  Nicholai,  Phi- 
pounds.  Ionium,  Romanum,  Lauda~ 
num  Paracelsi. 

Oil  of  nymphea,  poppy,  violets,  roses,  man- 
drake, nutmegs. 

Odoraments  of  vinegar,  rose-water,  opium. 
Erontals  of  rose-cake,  rose-vinegar,  nutmeg. 
Ointments,  alablastritum,  unguentum  po- 
puleum,  simple,  or  mixed  with  opium. 
Irrigations  of  the  head,  feet,  sponges, 
music,  murmur  and  noise  of  waters. 
Frictions  of  the  head  and  outward  parts, 
sacculi  of  henbane,  wormwood  at  his 
pillow,  &c. 

Against  terrible  dreams ; not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  peas,  cab- 
bage, venison,  meats  heavy  of  digestion,  use  balm,'  hart’s 
tongue,  &c. 

Against  ruddiness  and  blushing,  inward  and  outward 
remedies. 


o 

Inwardly 
taken,  ^ 

'n 

>s 

o 

o 

fi 

; CD 
C!>  \ 

or 

CD 

>p 

0 

Pu 

ca 

Outward-' 

*-i 

a 

ly  used. 

as 

^ 2.  Memh.  TDiet,  preparatives,  purges,  averters,  cordials,  correctors,  as  before. 

Cm’e  of  me-  j Phlebotomy  in  this  kind  more  necessary,  and  more  frequent, 
lancholy  over  i To  correct  and  cleanse  the  blood  with  fumitory,  senna,  succory,  dandelion, 
the  body.  endive,  &c. 


ipj  Cure 
of  liypo- 
chondria- 
cal  or 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 

3.  Mem. 


Subsect.  1. 

Phlebotomy,  if  need  require. 

Diet,  preparatives,  averters,  cordials,  purgers,  as  before,  saving  that  they  mnst 
not  be  so  vehement. 

Use  of  pcnnyro3ml,  wormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alone  hath  cured  many. 
To  provoke  urine  with  aniseed,  daucus,  asarum,  &c.,  and  stools,  if  need  be, 
by  clysters  and  suppositories. 

To  respect  the  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  hypochondries. 

To  use  treacle  now  and  then  in  winter. 

To  vomit  after  meals  sometimes,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

f Galanga,  gentian,  enula,  angelica,  cala-* 
Boots,  . mus  aromaticus,  zedoaiy,  china,  con- 
dite  ginger,  &c. 

r Pennyroyal,  rue,  calamint,  bay  leaves, 
^ , j and  berries,  scordium,  bethany,  laven- 
* ")  der,  camomile,  centaury,  wormwood, 
cummin,  broom,  orange  .pills. 

5 Saffron,  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg,  pep- 
per, musk,  zedoary  with  wine,  &c. 

( Aniseed,  fennel-seed,  ammi,  cary,  cum- 
^ ( min,nettle,bays,parsley,granaparadisi. 

S g r Dianisum,diagalanga,diaciminum,diacalaminthcs, 

2.  to  ex-  electuarium  debaccislauri,benedictalaxativa,&c., 

pel  wind.  y pulviscarminativus,  and  pulvis  descrip.  Anti dota- 

V.  g L rio  Florentine,  aromaticum,  rosatum,  Mithridato. 
Outwardly  used,  as  cupping-glasses  to  the  hypochondries  without 
scarifleation,  oil  of  camomile,  rue,  aniseed,  their  decoctions,  &c. 
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THE  SECOND  PAKTITION. 


THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION.  ' 


Unlawful  Cures  rejected, 

INVETERATE  Melancholj,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  be  a continuate,  inexor- 
able disease,  bard  to  be  cured,  accompanying  them  to  their  graves,  most  part, 
as  “Montanus  observes,  yet  many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that  which  is 
most  violent,  or  at  least,  according  to  the  same  ‘’author,  “ it  may  be  mitigated 
and  much  eased.”  jUil  despei’andum.  It  may  be  hard  to  cure,  but  not  impos- 
sible for  him  that  is  most  grievously  affected,  if  he  be  but  willing  to  be  helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I will  proceed,  using  the  same  method  in  the  cure, 
which  I have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of  the  causes;  first  general,  then 
particular;  and  those  according  to  their  several  species.  Of  these  cures  some 
be  lawful,  some  again  unlawful,  which  though  frequent,  familiar,  and  often 
used,  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted.  As  first,  whether  by 
these  diabolical  means,  which  are  commonly  practised  by  the  devil  and  his 
ministers,  sorcerers,  witches,  magicians,  &c.,  by  spells,  cabalistical  words, 
charms,  characters,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philters,  incantations,  &c,,  this 
disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured?  and  if  they  may,  whether  it  be  lawful  to 
make  use  of  them,  those  magnet ical  cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such 
means  in  any  case?  The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is  questioned 
amongst  many  writers,  some  afiirming,  some  denying.  Valesius,  cont.  med.  lib. 
5.  cap.  6,  Malleus  Maleficor.  Heurnius,  1.  3.  jjract.  med.  cap.  28,  Cselius,  lib. 
16.  c.  16,  Deliio,  tom.  3,  Wierus,  lib.  2.  de  prcesiig.  deem.,  Libanius  Lavater, 
de  sped.  part.  2.  cap.  7,  Holbrenner  the  Lutheran  in  Pistorium,  Polydor 
Virg.,  1.  1.  de  prodig.,  Tandlerus,  Lemnius  (Hippocrates  and  Avicenna 
amongst  the  rest),  deny  that  spirits  or  devils  have  any  power  over  us,  and 
refer  all  with  Pomponatius  of  Padua  to  natural  causes  and  humours.  Of  the 
other  opinion  are  Bodinus,  DcBmonomantiw,  lib.  3.  cap.  2,  Arnoldus,  Marcellus 
Empyricus,  I.  Pistorius,  Paracelsus,  Apodix.  Magic.,  Agrippa,  lib.  2.  de  occult. 
UhUos.  cap.  36.  69.  71.  72.  et  7 3.  c.  23.  et  10,  Marcilius  Ficinus,  de  vit. 
ccelit.  compar.  cap.  13.  15.  18.  21.  <kc.,  Galeottus,  de  promiscua  doct.  cap.  24, 
Jovianus  Pontanus,  tom.  2,  Flin.  lib.  28.  c.  2,  Strabo,  lib.  15.  Geog.  Leo 
Suavius:  Goclenius,  de  ung.  armar.,  Oswoldus  Crollius,  Ernestus  Burgravius, 
Dr.  Flud,  <kc.  Cardan  de  subt.  brings  many  proofs  out  of  Ars  Notoria,  and 
Solomon’s  decayed  works,  old  Hermes,  Artefius,  Costabeii  Luca,  Picatrix,  &c., 
that  such  cures  may  be  done.  They  can  make  fire  it  shall  not  burn,  fetch 
back  thieves  or  stolen  goods,  shew  their  absent  faces  in  a glass,  make  serpents 
lie  still,  stanch  blood,  salve  gouts,  epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tooth-achq 

Consil,  235.  pro  Abbate  Italo.  b Conail.  23.  aut  curabitur,  uut  certb  minus  afflcictur,  si  volet. 
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Care  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  2.  Sec.  1. 


melancholy,  et  omnia  mundi  mala,  make  men  immortal,  young  again  as  the 
"Spanish  mai-qiiess  is  said  to  have  done  by  one  of  his  .slaves,  and  some  which 
jugglers  in  China  maintain  still  (as  Tragaltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their 
extraordinary  skill  in  ])hysic,and  some  of  our  modern  chemists  by  their  strange 
limbecks,  by.  their  spells,  philosopher’s  stones  and  charms.  “ "Many  doubt,” 
saith  Nicholas  Taurellus,  “ whether  the  devil  can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath 
not  made,  and  some  flatly  deny  it,  howsoever  common  experience  confirms  to 
our  astonishment, that  magicians  can  work  such  feats,  and  that  the  devil  with- 
out impediment,  can  penetrate  through  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  cure  such 
maladies  by  means  to  us  unknown.”  Daneus  in  his  tract  de  Sortia/nia  sub- 
scribes to  this  of  Taurellus;  Erastus  ds  Lamiis,  maintaineth  as  much,  and  so 
do  most  divines,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience  they  can 
commit  \igentes  cum  patientihus,  colligere  semina  reram,  eaque  materioe  appli- 
care,  as  Austin  infers  de  Civ.  Dei  et  de  Trinit.,  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  et  8.  they  can 
work  stupendous  and  admirable  conclusions;  we  see  the  effects  only,  but  not  the 
causes  of  them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cures.  Sorcerers  are 
too  common;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and  white- witches,  as  they  call  them,  in 
every  village,  which  if  they  be  sought  unto,  will  help  almost  all  infirmities  of 
body  and  mind,  Servatores  in  Latin,  and  they  have  commonly  St.  Catharine’s 
wheel  printed  in  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other  part  about  them, 
resistant  incantatorum  preestigiis  Boissardus  writes),  morbos  a sagis  motos 
propulsant,  &c.,  that  to  doubt  of  it  any  longer,  “*‘or  not  to  believe,  were  to 
run  into  that  other  sceptical  extreme  of  incredulity,”  saith  Taurellu-s.  Leo 
Suavius  in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus  seems  to  make  it  an  art,  which  ought 
to  be  approved;  Pistorius  and  others  stifly  maintain  the  use  of  charms,  words, 
characters,  &c.  Ars  vera  est,  sed  pauci  artifices  reperiuntar ; the  art  is  true, 
but  there  be  but  a few  that  have  skill  in  it.  Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2.  dehist. 
mir.  cap.  1.  proves  out  of  Josephus’  eight  books  of  antiquities,  that  “ ^Solomon 
so  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  by  spells,  charms,  and  drove  away  devils, 
and  that  Eleazar  did  as  much  before  Yespasian.”  Langius  in  his  med.  epist. 
holds  J upiter  Menecrates,  that  did  so  many  stupendous  cures  in  his  time,  to  have 
used  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  a magician.  Many  famous  cures 
are  daily  done  in  this  kind,  the  devil  is  an  expert  physician,  as  G-odelmau  calls 
him,  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  and  God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians 
to  produce  such  effects,  as  Lavafcer,  cap.  3.  lib.  8.  part.  3.  cap.  1,  Polid.  Virg., 
lib.  1.  de  p>rodigiis,  Delrio  and  others  admit.  Such  cures  may  be  done,  and  as 
Paracels.,  Tom.  4.  de  morb.  ament,  stiffly  maintains,  ‘“"they  cannot  otherwise 
be  cured  but  by  spells,  seals,  and  spiritual  physic.”  ‘Arnoldus,  lib.  de  sigillis, 
sets  down  the  making  of  them,  so  doth  Rulandus  and  many  others. 

IToc  posito,  they  can  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is  whether  it  be 
lawful  in  a desperate  case  to  crave  their  help,  or  ask  a wizard’s  advice.  ’Tis  • 
a common  practice  of  some  men  to  go  first  to  a witch  and  then  to  a physician, 
if  one  cannot  the  other  shall,  Flectere  si  nequeant  superos  Acheronta  movebant. 
“ ^ It  matters  not,”  saith  Paracelsus,  “ whether  it  be  God  or  the  devil,  angels, 
or  unclean  spirits  cure  him,  so  that  he  be  eased.”  If  a man  fall  into  a ditch, 
as  he  prosecutes  it,  what  matter  is  it  whether  a friend  or  an  enemy  help  hini' 
out?  and  if  I be  troubled  with  such  a malady,  what  care  I whether  the  devil 
himself,  or  any  of  his  ministers  by  God’s  permission,  redeem  me?  He  calls  a 

•Vide  Kenatnm  Morey,  Anlmad.  in  scholam  Salornit.  c.  38.  si  ad  40  annos  po.ssent  produccre  vltam, 
cur  non  ad  centum?  si  ad  centum,  cur  non  ad  inille?  Hist.  Chinensiun.  • ..\lii  dubiuint  an  d.einon 
py.ssit  morbos  curare  quos  non  fecit,  alii  negant,  sed  quotidiana  e.xperientia  conflrmat,  inagos  magno  mul- 
torum  stupore  morbos  curare,  singulas  corporis  partes  citra  impedimentum  perm  care,  et  modia  nobis  ignotis 
cur.ire.  f Agentia  cum  patientibus  conjugunr.  s Cap.  ll.deServat.  ••  .m-c  alii  rident,  sed  vereor  ne 
dum  nolumus  esse  crediili,  vitium  non  effiigiamus  incredulitafis.  • Refert  Solomonem  mentis  morlior 

cura.sse,  et  dojinones  abegisse  Ipsos  carminibus.  quod  et  coram  Ve.spasiano  fecit  tlcazar.  Spiritualesmorbi 
Kpirltualiter  curarl  debent.  ' Sigillum  ex  auro  peculiari  ad  Mel.ancholiam,  &c.  ■,  Lib.  1.  de  ocQult. 

I’liilos.  nihil  refert  an  Deus  an  diabolus,  angcU  an  immundi  spiritus  aJgro  opem  ferant,  modo  morbus  curetur. 
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“ magician  God’s  minister  and  his  vicar,  applying  that  of  vos  estis  dii  profanely 


: to  them,  for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Erastas,  imrl.  1.  fol.  45.  And  elsewhere 
he  encourageth  his  patients  to  have  a good  faith,  ““a  strong  imagination,  and 
they  shall  find  the  effects : let  divines  say  to  the  contrary  what  they  will.”  He 
proves  and  contendsthat  many  diseases  cannot  otherwise  be  cured.  Incantatione 
oi'ti  incantatione  cur ari  dehernt;  if  they  be  caused  by  incantation,  ^they  must 
be  cui'ed  by  incantation.  Constantinus,  lib.  4.  approves  of  such  remedies: 
Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter  ^rodius,  rerum  Judic.  lib.  3.  tit.  7.  Salicetus 
i Godefridus,  with  others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them;  modb  sint  ad  sanitatem, 
,.quce  a magis  fiunt,  secus  non.,  so  they  be  for  the  parties’  good,  or  not  at  all. 

I But  these  men  are  confuted  by  Remigius,  Bodinus,  deem.  lib.  3.  cap.  2,  Godel- 
imanus,  lib.  1.  cap.  8,  Wierus,  Delrio,  lib.  6.  queest.  2.  tom.  3.  mag.  inquis.f 
lErastus  de  Lamiis;  all  our  **  divines,  schoolmen,  and  such  as  write  cases  of 
.'conscience  are  against  it,  the  scripture  itself  absolutely  forbids  it  as  a mortal 
'Sin,  Levit.  cap.  xviii.  xix.  xx,  Heut.  xviii.  &c.,  Rom.  viii.  19,  “Evil  is  not  to 
r be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it.”  Much  better  it  were  for  such  patients 
that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a little  misery  in  this  life,  than  to  hazard  their 
souls’  health  for  ever,  and  as  Delrio  counselleth,  “''much  better  die,  than  be  so 
k cured.”  Some  take  upon  them  to  expel  devils  by  natural  remedies,  and 
[■,  magical  exorcisms,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice  of  the 
b primitive  church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazar,  Irseneus,  Tertullian, 
.’Austin.  Eusebius  makes  mention  of  such,  and  magic  itself  bath  been  publicly 
k professed  in  some  universities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in  Spain,  and  Cracow  in 
R Poland : but  condemned  anno  1318,  by  the  chancellor  and  university  of  “Paris. 
[ Our  pontifical  writers  retain  many  of  these  adjurations  and  forms  of  exorcisms 
F still  in  the  church;  besides  those  in  baptism  used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and 
i such  as  are  possessed,  as  they  hold,  in  Christ’s  name.  Read  Hieron.  Mengus 
r cap.  3,  Pet.  Tyreus,  part.  3.  cap.  8.  what  exorcisms  they  prescribe,  besides 
I those  ordinary  means  of  “‘fire  suffumigations,  lights,  cutting  the  air  with 
I swords,”  cap.  57.  herbs,  odours:  of  which  Tostatus  treats,  2 Beg.  cap.  16. 
I'  queest.  43,  you  shall  find  many  vain  and  frivolous  superstitious  forms  of  ex- 
orcisms among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 
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stalled,  lay  flat  on  his  back,  and  cried  aloud,  help  Hercules ! but  that  was  to 
little  purpose,  except  as  his  friend  advised  him,  rolls  lute  ipse  annitaris,  he 
whipped  his  horses  withal,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  God  works  by 
means,  as  Christ  cured  the  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle : Orandum  est  ut 

sit  metis  sana  in  corpore  sano."'  As  we  must  pray  for  health  of  body  and  mind, 
so  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  and  contiime  it.  Some  kind 
ot  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  j>rayer,  and  both  necessarily 
required,  not  one  without  the  other.  For  all  the  physic  we  can  use,  art,  excel- 
lent industry,  is  to  no  purpose  without  calling  upon  God,  nil  jurat  irmnensos 
Crater 0 promittere  monies:  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  help,  run,  ride,  except 
God  bless  us. 


“non  Siculi  dapes 

EDulcem  elaborabnnt  saporem. 

Non  animum  cytherseve  cantos. 


•Non  domus  et  fundus,  non  aerisacervusetauri 
iEgroto  possunt  domino  deducere  febres.” 

b “ With  house,  with  lan(^  with  money,  and  with  gold, 
The  master’s  fever  will  not  be  controll’d.” 


We  must  use  our  prayer  and  physic  both  together:  and  so  no  doubt  but  our 
prayers  will  be  available,  and  our  physic  take  efiect.  ’Tis  that  Hezekiah  prac- 
tised, 2 Kings  XX,  Luke  the  Evangelist : and  which  we  are  enjoined.  Coloss, 
iv.  not  the  patient  only,  but  the  physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  a heathen, 
required  this  in  a good  practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen,  Ub.  de  Plat,  et  Hipp. 
dog.  lib.  9.  cap.  15.  and  in  that  tract  of  his,  an  mores  sequaaitur  temp.  cor.  ca. 
11.  ’tis  a rule  which  he  doth  inculcate,  “and  many  othens.  Hyperius  in  his 
first  book  de  sacr.  script,  lect.  sjieakingof  that  happiness  and  good  success  which 
all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cures,  ^tells  them  that  “it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  exce})t  with  a true  faith  they  call  upon  God,  and  teach  their 
patients  to  do  the  like.”  The  council  of  Lateran,  Canon  22.  decreed  they 
should  do  so ; the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much:  “what- 
soever thou  takest  in  hand  (saith  ® Gregory)  let  God  be  of  thy  counsel,  consult 
with  him;  that  healeth  those  that  are  broken  in  heart  (Psal.  cxlvii.  3.),  and 
bindeth  up  their  sores.”  Otherwise  as  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  cap.  xlvi.  11. 
denounced  to  Egypt,  In  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines,  for  thou  shalt 
have  no  health.  It  is  the  same  counsel  which  ‘^Comineus  that  politic  historio- 
grapher gives  to  all  Christian  princes,  upon  occasion  of  that  unhappy  overthrow 
of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  means  of  which  he  was  extremely  melan- 
choly, and  sick  to  death;  insomuch  that  neither  physic  nor  persuasion  could 
do  him  any  good,  perceiving  his  preposterous  error  belike,  ad viseth  all  great 
men  in  such  cases,  “®to  pray  first  to  God  with  all  submission  and  penitency, 
to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  to  use  physic.”  The  very  same  fault  it  was, 
which  the  prophet  reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  J udah,  that  he  relied  more  on 
physic  than  on  God,  and  by  all  means  would  have  him  to  amend  it.  And  ’tis- 
a fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  all  other  sorts  of  men.  The  prophet  David  was 
so  observant  of  this  precept,  that  in  his  greatest  misery  and  vexation  of  mind, 
he  put  this  rule  first  in  practice.  Psal.  Ixxvii.  3,  “ When  I am  in  heaviness, 
I will  think  on  God.”  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  4,  “Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  servant,  for 
unto  thee  I lift  up  my  soul :”  and  verse  7,  “ In  the  day  of  trouble  will  I call 
upon  thee,  for  thou  hearest  me.”  Psal.  liv.  1,  “ Save  me,  O God,  by  thy 
name,”  &c.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  psal.  xx.  And  ’tis  the  common  practice  of  all  good 
men,  Psal.  cvii.  13,  “When  their  heart  was  humbled  with  heaviness,  they 
cried  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  them  from  their  distress.” 


‘Music  and  fine  fare  can  do  no  good.  »Hor.  1.  1.  ep.  2.  bSint  Croesi  et  Crassi  licet,  non  lios 

Pactolus  aurcas  undas  agens  eripiet  unquam  b niiseriis.  «Scicntia  de  Deo  debet  in  medico  infixa  esse, 
Mesue  Arabs.  Sanat  omucs  laiiguores  Deus.  For  you  shall  pray  to  your  Lord,  that  he  would  prosper  that 
■wh  ch  is  given  for  ease,  and  then  use  pliysic  for  the  prolonging  of  life,  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  4.  On.nes  optant 
quandam  in  inedicina  fael  citatcm,  sed  hancnon  est  quod  expectent,n  si  Deuin  vera  fide  invocent,  atqueajgros 
similiter  ad  ardcntem  vocationem  excitent.  'Leinnius  h Gregor,  exhor.  ad  vitam  opt.  instit.  cap. 

Quicquid  meditaris  aggrcdi  aut  perficcre,  Deum  in  consilium  adhibeto.  ^Commentar.  lib.  7.  ob  infcliccin 
pugnam  contristatus,  in  a'gritudinem  incidit,  ita  ut  a medicis  curari  non  posset.  « In  his  animi  luaM 

princops  imprimis  ad  Deum  prccctur,  et  peccat.s  veniam  exoret,  iude  ud  mediclnam,  &c. 
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Aiitl  they  have  found  good  success  in  so  doing,  as  David  confesseth,  Psal.  xxx. 
1 1,  “ Thou  hast  turned  my  mourning  into  joy,  thou  hast  loosed  my  sackcloth, 
and  girded  me  with  gladness.”  Therefore  he  adviseth  all  others  to  do  the 
like,  Psal.  xxxi.  24,  “All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strong,  and  he  shall 
estahli.sh  your  heart.”  It  is  reported  by  *Suidas,  speaking  of  Hezekiah,  that 
there  was  a groat  book  of  old,  of  King  Solomon’s  writing,  which  contained 
medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the 
temple  : but  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  because 
it  made  the  people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty  in  calling  and  relying  upon 
God,  out  of  a confidence  on  those  remedies.  •'Minutius  that  worthy  consul  of 
iPome,  in  an  oration  he  made  to  his  soldiers,  was  much  offended  with  them,  and 
'taxed  their  ignorance,  that  in  their  misery  called  more  on  him  than  upon  God. 
A general  fault  it  is  all  over  the  world,  and  Minutius’s  speech  concerns  us  all, 
we  rely  more  on  physic,  and  seek  oftener  to  physicians,  than  to  God  himself. 
As  much  faulty  are  they  that  prescribe,  as  they  that  ask,  respecting  wholly 
their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  oi’dinary  receipts  and  medicines  many 
times,  than  to  him  that  made  them.  I would  wish  all  patients  in  this  behalf, 
in  the  midst  of  their  melancholy,  to  remember  that  of  Siracides,  Ecc.  i.  11. 
and  12,  “ The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and  gladness,  and  rejoicing.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  maketh  a merry  heart,  and  giveth  gladness,  and  joy,  and 
long  life:”  and  all  such  as  pi'escribe  physic,  to  begiu  in  nomine  Dei,  as 
* Mesne  did,  to  imitate  Lselius  a Ponte  Eugubinus,  that  in  all  his  consultations, 
still  concludes  with  a prayer  for  the  good  success  of  his  business;  and  to  re- 
member that  of  Creto  one  of  their  predecessors,  fage  avaritiam,  et  .sine  oratione 
et  invocalione  Dei  siihil  facias,  avoid  covetousness,  and  do  nothing  without 


That  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts;  but  whether  we  should  pray 
: to  saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they  can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  lawfully 
; controverted.  Whether  their  images,  shrines,  relics,  consecrated  things,  holy 
i water,  medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcisms,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  be  available  in  this  disease?  The  papists,  on  the  one  side, 
stiffly  maintain  how  many  melancholy,  mad,  demoniacal  persons  are  daily 
cured  at  St.  Anthony’s  Church  in  Padua,  at  St.  Vitus’  in  Germany,  by  oui 
I Lady  of  Loretto  in  Italy,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  in  the  Low  Countries:  ^Quce  et 
ccBcis  lumen,  cegris  salutem,  mortui.s  vitam,  claudis  gressum  reddit,  omnes  mor- 
hos  coT'poris,  animi,  curat,  et  in  ipsos  dcemones  imperium  exercet;  she  cures 
halt,  lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and  commands  the  devil  him- 
self, saith  Lipsius,  “ twenty-five  thousand  in  a day  come  thither,”  ^quis  nisinu- 
men  in  ilium  locum  sic  induxit ; who  brought  them?  in  auribiis,  in  oculis 
omnium  gesta,  nova  novitia;  new  news  lately  done,  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full 
01  her  cures,  and  who  can  relate  them  all?  They  have  a proper  saint  almost 
for  every  peculiar  infirmity : for  poison,  gouts,  agues,  Petronella : St.  Eomanus 
for  such  as  are  possessed;  Valentine  for  the  falling  sickness;  St.  Vitus  for 
madmen,  <kc.  and  as  of  old  "‘Pliny  reckons  up  gods  for  all  diseases  {Febri 
fanum  dicatum  est),  Lilius  Giraldus  repeats  many  of  her  ceremonies : all  affec- 
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tions  of  the  miiicl  were  heretofore  accounted  gods,"  love,  and  sorrow,  virtue, 
honour,  liberty,  contumely,  iinpudency,  had  their  temples,  tempests,  seasons, 
Crepitus  Ventris,  dea  Vacuna,  dea  Gloacina,  there  was  a goddess  of  idleness,  a 
goddess  of  the  draught,  or  jakes,  Preina,  Premunda,  Priapus,  bawdy  gods,  and 
gods  for  all  "offices.  Yarro  reckons  up  30,000  gods:  Lucian  makes  Podagra 
the  gout  a goddess,  and  assigns  her  priests  aud  ministers : and  melancholy 
comes  not  behind ; for  as  Austin  mentioneth,  lib.  4.  de  Civit.  Dei,  cap.  9. 
there  was  of  old  Anger ona  dea,  and  she  had  her  chapel  and  feasts,  to  whom 
(saith  PMacrobius)  they  did  offer  sacrifice  yearly,  that  she  might  be  pacified  as 
well  as  the  rest.  ’Tis  no  new  thing,  you  see  this  of  papists;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  old  doting  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedicated  his  '’pen  after  all  his 
labours,  to  this  our  goddess  of  melancholy,  than  to  his  Virgo  Ilal&nsis,  and 
been  her  chaplain,  it  would  have  become  him  better:  but  he,  poor  man, 
thought  no  harm  in  that  which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he 
doth  well,  he  hath  so  many  patrons,  and  honourable  precedents  in  the  like 
kind,  that  justify  as  much,  as  eagerly,  and  more  than  he  there  saith  of  his 
lady  and  mistress ; read  but  superstitious  Coster  and  Gretser’s  Tract  de  Cruce, 
Laur.  Arcturus  Fanteus  de  Inroc.  Sanct.,  Bellarmine,  Delrio,  dis.  mag.  tom.  3. 
1.  6.  qucest.  2.  sect.  3,  Greg.  Tolosanus,  tom.  2.  lib.  8.  cap.  24,  Syntax. 
Strozius  Cicogna,  lib.  4.  cap.  9,  Tyreus,  Hieronymus  Mengus,  and  you  shall 
find  infinite  examples  of  cures  done  in  this  kind,  by  holy  waters,  relics, 
crosses,  exorcisms,  amulets,  images,  consecrated  beads,  <kc.  Barradius  the 
Jesuit  boldly  gives  it  out,  that  Christ’s  countenance,  and  the  Virgin  Mary’s, 
would  cure  melancholy,  if  one  had  looked  steadfastly  on  them.  P.  Morales  the 
Spaniard,  in  his  book  de  pulch.  Jes.  et  Mar.  confirms  the  same  out  of  Carthu- 
sianus,  and  I know  not  whom,  that  it  was  a common  proverb  in  those  days,  for 
such  as  were  troubled  in  mind  to  say,  eamus  ad  videndum  filiumMarice,  let  us 
see  the  son  of  Mary,  as  they  now  do  post  to  St.  Anthony’s  in  Padua,  or  to  St. 
Ililary’s  at  Poictiers  in  France.  'In  a closet  of  that  church,  there  is  at  this 
day  St.  Hilary’s  bed  to  be  seen,  “ to  which  they  bring  all  the  madmen  in  the 
country,  and  after  some  prayers  and  other  ceremonies,  they  lay  them  down 
there  to  sleep,  and  so  they  recover.”  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those  parts, 
to  send  all  their  madmen  to  St.  Hilary’s  cradle.  They  say  the  like  of  St. 
Tubery  in  *another  place.  Giraldus  Gambrensis  Itin.  Camb.  c.  1.  tells  strange 
stories  of  St.  Ciricius’  staff,  that  would  cure  this  and  all  other  diseases.  Others 
say  as  much  (as  ‘Hospinian  observes)  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne;  their 
names  written  in  parchment,  and  hung  about  a patient’s  neck,  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  will  produce  like  effects.  Bead  Liponiannus,  or  that  golden  legend 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  you  shall  have  infinite  stories,  or  those  new  relations 
of  our  "jesuits  in  Japan  and  China,  of  Mat.  Biccius,  Acosta,  Loyola,  Xave- 
rius’s  life,  &c.  Jasper  Belga,  a jesuit,  cured  a mad  woman  by  hanging  St. 
John’s  gospel  about  her  neck,  and  many  such.  Holy  water  did  as  much  in 
Japan,  &c.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  their  works,  as  such  examples. 

But  we,  on  the  other  side,  seek  to  God  alone.  We  say  with  David,  Psal. 
xlvi.  1,  “ God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and  help  in  trouble,  ready  to  be 
found.”  For  their  catalogue  of  examples,  we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that 
they  are  false  fictions,  or  diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.  We  cannot 
deny  but  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  on  St.  Anthony’s  day  in  Padua,  to  bring 
diverse  madmen  and  demoniacal  j)ersons  to  be  cured : yet  we  make  a doubt 
whether  such  parties  be  so  affected  indeed,  but  prepared  by  their  priests,  by 

a Seldcn  prolog.  cap.  3.  de  diis  Sj-ris.  Rofinus.  • See  Lilii  Giraldl  syntagma  de  diis,  &c.  p 12  Cal. 
Januarii  ferias  celebrant,  ut  angores  et  aniini  solicitudines  propitlata  depellat.  1 1 lane  diva;  pennam 

consecravi,  Lipsius.  ■■  Jodocus  Sincerus  itin.  Gallije.  1617.  Hue  mente  captos  deducunt,  et  statis  onUio* 
nibu.s,  sacrisque  peractis,  in  ilium  lectum  dormitmn  ponunt,  &c.  > In  Gallia  Narbonensi.  ‘ Lib.  d* 

orig.  Festorum.  Collo  suspensa  et  pergaincna  inscripta,  cum  signo  crucis,  &c.  a !■  m.  Acosta  com.  rerum 
in  Oriente  gest.  ^ societal.  Jesu,  Anno  1568.  Epist.  Gonsalvi.  Feruaudis,  Anno  1560.  e Japonia. 
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i 'ertain  ointments  and  drams,  to  cozen  tbe  commonalty,  as  *Hildesheim  wel. 
i .dith;  the  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia  as  Mathiolus  gives  us  to 
i nderstand  in  bis  preface  to  his  comment  upon  Dioscorides.  But  we  need 
i ot  run  so  far  for  examples  in  this  kind,  we  have  a just  volume  published  at 
^ ome  to  this  purpose.  declaration  of  egregious  popish  impostures,  to 

^ 'ithdraw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  pretence  of  casting  out  of  devils, 
|i  ractised  by  Father  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a Jesuit,  and  divers  Boinish 
I riests,  his  wicked  as.sociates,  with  the  several  parties’  names,  confessions, 
.xsaminations,  (fee.  which  were  pretended  to  be  possessed.”  But  these  are 
; i i’dinary  tricks  only  to  get  opinion  and  money,  mere  impostures.  .(Escula- 
;ius  of  old,  that  counterfeit  god,  did  as  many  famous  cures;  his  temple  (as 
'3trabo  relates)  was  daily  full  of  patients,  and  as  many  several  tables,  inserip- 
.-ons,  pendants,  donoides,  (fee.  to  be  seen  in  his  church,  as  at  this  day  our  Lady 
: f Loretto’s  in  Italy.  It  was  a custom  long  since, 

“ suspendisse  potent! 

Vestimenta  mans  deo.”“ — Hor.  Od.  1.  lib.  5.  Od. 

1 'o  do  the  like,  in  former  times  they  were  seduced  and  deluded  as  they  are 
ow.  ’Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  heretofore  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune, 

; ''enus,  -(Esculapius,  (fee.  as  '’Lactantius,  lih.  2.  de  orig.  erroris,  c.  17.  observes. 

he  same  Jupiter  and  those  bad  angels  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by  the 
: ame  of  St.  Sebastian,  Barbara,  (fee.  Christopher  and  George  are  come  in  their 
i ' la<3es.  Our  lady  succeeds  Yenus  (as  they  use  her  in  many  offices),  the  rest 

I'l’e  otherwise  supplied,  as  “Lavater  writes,  and  so  they  are  deluded.  “ And 
-od  often  winks  at  these  impostures,  because  they  forsake  his  word,  and 
etake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  they  do  that  seek  after  holy  water,  crosses,” 
:c.  Wierus,  lih.  4.  cap.  3.  What  can  these  men  plead  for  themselves  more 
. lan  tho.se  heathen  gods,  the  same  cures  done  by  both,  the  same  spirit  that 
jduceth  ; but  read  more  of  the  pagan  gods’  effects  in  Ayx&tin  de  Civitate  Dei, 
10.  cap.  6.  and  of  ^sculapius  especially  in  Cicogna,  1.  3.  cap.  8.  or  put  case 
ley  could  help,  why  shoulcl  we  rather  seek  to  them,  than  to  Christ  himself, 
b nee  that  he  so  kindly  invites  us  unto  him,  “ Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
eavy  laden,  and  I will  ease  you,”  Mat.  xi.  and  we  know  that  “ there  is  one 
■od,  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.),  who 
; ave  himself  a ransom  for  all  men.  We  know  that  “we  have  an  ® advocate  with 
: le  Father,  Jesus  Christ”  (1  John  ii.  1.),  that  “ there  is  no  other  nanie  under 
L'eaven,  by  which  we  can  be  saved,  but  by  his,”  who  is  always  ready  to  hear 
'.5,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  from  ‘^whorn  we  can  have  no  repulse, 
dus  vult,  solus  potest,  curat  universos  tanquam  singulos,  et  ^unumquemque 
ostriim  ut  solum,  we  are  all  as  one  to  him,  he  cares  for  us  alias  one,  and  why 
1 aould  we  then  seek  to  any  other  but  to  him  1 


MEMB.  IV. 

Subsect.  I. — Physician,  Patient,  Physic. 

Of  those  diverse  gifts  which  our  apostle  Paul  saith  God  hath  bestowed  on 
lan,  this  of  physic  is  not  the  least,  but  most  neces.sary,  and  especially  con- 
uciug  to  the  good  of  mankind.  Next  therefore  to  God  in  all  our  extremities 
“for  of  the  most  high  cometh  healing,”  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  2.)  we  must  seek  to, 

» Sp!(:el.  de  morbisdnemoniacis,  Bic^sacriflculisparati  unguentis  Magiciscorpori  illitis,  ut  stulta;  plebeculra 
ersuadcant  talcs  curnri  a Sancto  Antonio.  J Printed  at  London  4to.  by  J.  Koberts,  1605.  /•  Greg.  lib.  8. 

ujus  fanuin  ffgrotantium  nmltitudine  refertum,  undiquaque  et  tabellis  pendentibus,  in  quibuB  sanuti  lan- 
uores  erant  inHcriptl.  To  offer  the  sailor’s  garments  to  the  deity  of  the  deep.”  ^ Mali  angcli  sump- 

irunt  oiirn  nomen  Jovis,  Junonla,  Apollinis,  &c.  quos  Gentiles  deos  credebant,  nuncS.  Sebastiuni,  Barbanv, 
c.  no'iien  habent,  et  aliorum.  « Tart.  2.  cap.  9.  de  spect.  Veneri  substituunt  Virginein  Mariam.  d Ad 
:vc  ludibria  Deus  connivet  frequenter,  ubi  relicto  verbo  Dei,  ad  Satanam  curritur,  quales  hi  sunt,  qui  a(iuam 
istTalem,  crucein,  &c.  lubricaj  fidei  hoiniuibus  offerunt.  «Cliaiior  est  ipsis  homo  quam  sibi,  Taul, 

iernard.  « Austin. 
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and  rely  upon  the  Physician,  ‘‘who  is  Manus  Dei,  saith  Ilierophiliis,  and  to 
whom  he  hath  given  knowledge,  that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  wondroas 
works.  “ With  such  doth  he  heal  men,  and  take  away  their  pains,”  Ecdus. 
xxxviii.  6,  7.  “ When  thou  hast  need  of  him,  let  him  not  go  from  thee.  The 
hour  may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have  good  success,”  ver.  13.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  seek  a physician  as  we  ought,  we  may 
be  eased  of  our  infirmities,  such  a one  I mean  as  is  sufficient,  and  worthily  so 
called;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  in  every  street 
almost,  and  in  every  village,  that  take  upon  them  this  name,  make  this  noble 
and  profitable  art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these  base 
and  illiterate  artificers:  but  such  a physician  I speak  of,  as  is  approved, 
learned,  skilful,  honest,  &c , of  whose  duty  Wecker,  Antid.  cap.  2.  et  Syntax, 
med.  Crato,  Julius  Alexandrinus  medic.  Heurnius,  prax.  med.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  c&c., 
treat  at  large.  For  this  particular  disease,  him  that  shall  take  upon  him  to 
cure  it,  ‘ Paracelsus  will  have  to  be  a magician,  a chemist,  a philosopher,  an 
astrologer;  Thurnesserus,  Severinus  the  Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers, 
require  as  much  : “many  of  them  cannot  be  cured  but  by  magic.”  ^ Paracelsus 
is  so  stiff  for  those  chemical  medicines,  that  in  his  cures  he  will  admit  almost 
of  no  other  physic,  deriding  in  the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  their 
followers:  but  magic  and  all  such  remedies  I have  already  censured,  and  shall 
speak  of  chemistry  ^elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required  by  many  famous  phy- 
sicians, by  Ficinus,  Crato,  Fernelius;  ™ doubted  of,  and  exploded  by  others: 
I will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  the  controversy  myself,  Johannes  Hossurtus, 
Thomas  Boderius,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  mathematical  physic, 
shall  determine  for  me.  Many  physicians  explode  astrology  in  physic  (saith 
he),  there  is  no  use  of  it,  unam  artem  ac  quasi  temerariarn  insectantur,  ac 
gloriam  sibi  ab  ejus  imperitia  aucupari:  but  I will  reprove  physicians  by  phy- 
sicians, that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicen.,  &c.,  that  count 
them  butchers  without  it,  homicidas  medicos  Astrologice  ignaros,  &c.  Paracelsus 
goes  farther,  and  will  have  his  physician  “predestinated  to  this  man’s  cure,  this 
malady;  and  time  of  cure,  the  scheme  of  each  geniture  inspected,  gathering  of 
herbs,  of  administering  astrologically  observed;  in  which  Thurnesserus  and 
some  iatromathematical  professors,  are  too  superstitious  in  my  judgment. 
“ “Hellebore  will  help,  but  not  alway,  not  given  by  every  physician,”  &c.,  but 
these  men  are  too  peremptory  and  self-conceited  as  I think.  But  what  do  I do, 
interposing  in  that  which  is  beyond  my  reach?  A blind  man  cannot  judge  of 
colours,  nor  I peradventure  of  these  things.  Only  thus  much  I would  require, 
honesty  in  every  physician,  that  he  be  not  over-careless  or  covetous,  harpy- 
like to  make  a prey  of  his  patient;  Carnifcis  namque  est  (as  ^ Wecker  notes) 
inter  ipsos  cruciatus  ingens  preciuin  exposcere,  as  a hungry  chirurgeou  often 
produces  and  wiredraws  his  cure,  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  pay, 
“ Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo.'^  Many  of  them,  to  get  a fee, 
will  give  physic  to  every  one  that  comes,  when  there  is  no  cause,  and 
they  do  so  irritare  silentem  morbum,  as  '‘Heurnius  complains,  stir  up  a 
silent  disease,  as  it  often  falleth  out,  which  by  good  counsel,  good  advice 
alone,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  by  rectification  of  those  six 
non-natural  things  otherwise  cured.  This  is  Naturae  bellum  inferre,  to  oppugn 
nature,  and  to  make  a strong  body  weak.  Arnoldus  in  his  8 and  11 
Aphorisms  gives  cautions  against,  and  expressly  forbiddeth  it.  “ “ A wise  phy- 


h Ecclus.  xxxviil.  In  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  he  in  admiration,  ' Tom.  4.  Tract.  3.  de  morbis 
amentium,  honun  multi  non  nisi  a Magis  curandi  et  Astrologis,  quoniam  origo  ejus  iv  coelis  petenda  est. 
k Lib.  de  Podagra.  ‘Sect.  5.  Langius.  J.  Csesar  Claudinus  con.sult.  " Pnedestinatum  ad  huno 

curandu  n.  “ llelleborus  curat,  sod  quod  ab  omni  datus  medico  vanum  est.  p Antid.  gen.  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 
<1  “ The  leech  never  releases  the  skin  until  he  Is  filled  with  blood."  '■Qiiod  S!t?pe  evenit.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  cum 
non  sit  nccessitas.  Frustra  fatigant  remediis  tegros  qui  victus  ratione  curari  possunt.  Heurnius.  “ Modestus 
et  sapiens  medicu.s,  nunquam  properabit  ad  pharmacuin.  nisi  cogente  necc.ssitate.  41.  Aphor.  prudeus et  piu* 
medicua  cibis  prius  medicinalibus  quaia  luediciiiis  puria  iUjrbum  c.\pcllere  satagat. 
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-ician  will  not  give  pbysic  but  upon  necessity,  and  first  try  medicinal  diet, 
L'efore  he  proceed  to  medicinal  cure.”  ‘ In  another  place  he  laughs  those  men 
o scorn,  that  think  longis  syrupis  expugnare  dmmones  et  animi  phantasmata, 
hey  can  purge  phantastical  imaginations  and  the  devil  by  physic.  Anotlier 
..aution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon  good  gounds,  if  so  be  there  be  need  of 
hysic,  and  not  mistake  the  disease;  they  are  often  deceived  by  the  "similitude 
i f symptoms,  saith  Heurnius,  and  I could  give  instance  in  many  consultations, 
k 'herein  they  have  prescribed  opposite  physic.  Sometimes  they  go  too  per- 
auctorily  to  work,  in  not  prescribing  a just  * course  of  physic : To  stir  up  the 
uumour,  and  not  to  purge  it,  doth  often  more  harm  than  good.  Montanus, 
insil.  30.  inveighs  against  such  perturbations,  “that  purge  to  the  halves,  tire 
iature,  and  molest  the  body  to  no  purpose.”  ’Tis  a crabbed  humour  to  purge, 
:iid  as  Laurentius  calls  this  disease,  the  reproach  of  physicians  : Bessardus, 
d'xgellum  medicorum,  their  lash ; and  for  that  cause,  more  carefully  to  be 
/^spected.  Though  the  patient  be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and 
lifuse  it  again,  though  he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a good  physician 
ot  to  leave  him  helpless.  But  most  part  they  offend  in  that  other  extreme, 
j'ley  prescribe  too  much  physic,  and  tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions, 

' no  purpo-^e.  jEtius,  tetrabib.  2.  2.  ser.  cap.  90.  will  have  them  by  all  means 
.lerefore  “ ^to  give  some  respite  to  nature,”  to  leave  off  now  and  then  ; and 
tselius^FonteEugubinus  in  his  consultations,  found  it(as  he  there  witnesseth) 
.•ten  verified  by  experience,  •'“'that  after  a deal  of  physic  to  no  purpose,  left 
' themselves,  they  have  recovered.”  ’Tis  that  which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatus 
iltomarus,  still  inculcate,  dare  requiem  naturce,  to  give  nature  rest. 


Subsect.  II. — Concerning  the  Patient. 

' When  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and  that  we  have  now 
t)t  a skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  our  mind,  if  his  patient  will  not  be  con- 
rmable,  and  content  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  come  to  no 
•od  end.  Many  things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued  on  the 
.tient’s  behalf : First  that  he  be  not  too  niggardly  miserable  of  his  purse,  or 
ink  it  too  much  he  bestows  upon  himself,  and  to  save  charges  endanger  his 
alth.  The  Abderites,  when  they  sent  for  "Hippocrates,  promised  him  what 
«rard  he  would,  “ ^ all  the  gold  they  had,  if  all  the  city  were  gold  he  should 
we  it.”  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went  into  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  cured 
ihis  leprosy,  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
'i  d ten  change  of  raiments  (2  Kings  v.  5).  Another  thing  is,  that  out  of 
> shfulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief;  if  aught  trouble  his  mind,  let  him 
k^jely  disclose  it,  Stvltorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera , celat  d'  by  that 
[.  eans  he  procures  to  himself  much  mischief,  and  runs  into  a greater  inconve- 
|:ence  : he  must  be  willing  to  be  cured,  and  earnestly  desire  it.  Pars 
nitatis  velle  sanarifait  (Seneca).  *Tis  a part  of  his  cure  to  wish  his  own 
I alth ; and  not  to  defer  it  too  long. 


• ’*  Qui  blandiendo  dulce  nutrivit  malum, 

Serd  recuiut  ferre  ^uod  subiit  Jugum.” 

Helleborum  frustra  cum  jam  cutis  jcgi'a  tumebit, 
Poscentes  vldeas;  venleiiti  occurrite  morbo.” 


He  that  by  cherishing  a mischief  doth  provoke, 
Too  late  at  last  refuseth  to  cast  off  his  yoke.” 

“ When  the  skin  swells,  to  seek  it  to  appease 
With  hellebore,  is  vain ; meet  your  disease.” 


^ this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not  taking  notice  of 
eir  grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  supine  negligence,  extenuation, 
retchedness  and  peevishness;  they  undo  themselves.  The  citizens,  I know 

ifva'lid;  LJneiorcs^mo^^^^^^^^  , * melancholicis  prsebent  remedla  non 

lerique  hoc  morbo  medicina  nihil  profecisse  visi  sunt,’euibi  demlssi  invaluemnr 

’neck  * ^ers^'s!  libenter  persolvcmus,  etiamsi  tota  urbs  nostra  auruiu  esscU 
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not  of  wliat  city  now,  when  rumour  was  brought  their  enemies  were  cominr^ 
could  not  abide  to  hear  it  ; and  when  the  plague  begins  in  many  j)laces  and 
they  certainly  know  it,  they  command  silence  and  hush  it  up;  but  after  they 
see  their  foes  now  marching  to  their  gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them,  they 
begin  to  fortify  and  resist  when  ’tis  too  late;  when  the  sickness  breaks  out  and 
can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  their  supine  negligence : ’tis  no 
otherwise  with  these  men.  And  often  out  of  prejudice,  a loathing  and  distaste 
of  physic,  they  had  rather  die,  or  do  worse,  than  take  any  of  it.  “ Barbarous 
immanity  (“Melancthon  terms  it)  and  folly  to  be  deplored,  so  to  contemn  the 
precepts  of  health,  good  remedies,  and  voluntarily  to  pull  death,  and  many 
maladies  upon  their  own  heads.”  Though  many  again  are  in  that  other 
extreme  too  profuse,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of  their  health,  too  apt  to  take 
physic  on  every  small  occasion,to  aggravate  every  slender  passion,  imperfection, 
impediment : if  their  finger  do  but  ache,  run,  ride,  send  for  a physician,  as 
many  gentlewomen  do,  that  are  sick,  without  a cause,  even  when  they  will 
themselves,  upon  every  toy  or  small  discontent,  and  when  he  comes,  they  make 
it  worse  than  it  is,  by  amplifying  that  which  is  not.  ^ Hier.  Cappivaccius  sets 
it  down  as  a common  fault  of  all  “ melancholy  persons  to  say  their  .symptoms 
are  greater  than  they  are,  to  help  themselves.”  And  which  ^ Mercuriali.s 
notes,  consil.  53.  “ to  be  more  troublesome  to  their  physicians,  than  other 
ordinary  patients,  that  they  may  have  change  of  phy.sic.” 

A third  thing  to  be  required  in  a patient,  is  confidence,  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  have  sure  hope  that  his  physician  can  help  him.  ^ Damascen  the  Arabian 
requires  likewise  in  the  physician  himself,  that  he  be  confident  he  can  cure  him, 
otherwise  his  physic  will  not  be  effectual,  and  promise  withal  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly help  him,  make  him  believe  so  at  least.  *Galeottus  gives  this  reason, 
because  the  form  of  health  is  contained  in  the  physician’s  mind,  and  as  Galen 
holds  “ ^ confidence  and  hope  to  be  more  good  than  physic,”  he  cures  most  in 
whom  most  are  confident.  Axiochus  sick  almost  to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of 
Socrates  recovered  his  former  health.  Paracelsus  assigns  it  for  an  only  cause, 
why  Hippocrates  was  so  fortunate  in  his  cures,  not  for  any  extraordinary  skill . 
he  had  ; ^ but  “ because  the  common  people  had  a most  strong  conceit  of  his 
worth.”  To  this  of  confidence  we  may  add  perseverance,  obedience,  and  con- 
stancy, not  to  change  his  physician,  or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy;  for  he  that 
so  doth  (saith  “Janus  Damascen)  “ or  consults  with  many,  falls  into  many 
errors  ; or  that  useth  many  medicines.”  It  was  a chief  caveat  of  "Seneca  to^ 
his  friend  Lucilius,that  he  should  not  alter  his  physician,  or  prescribed  physic: 
“hfothing  hinders  health  more;  a wound  can  never  be  cured  that  hath  seve- 
ral plasters.”  Crato,  consil.  186.  taxeth  all  melancholy  persons  of  this  fault : 

" ’Tis  proper  to  them,  if  things  fall  not  out  to  their  mind,  and  that  they  have 
not  present  ease,  to  seek  another  and  another ;”  (as  they  do  commonly  that 
have  sore  eyes)  twenty  one  after  another,  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure 
them,  try  a thousand  remedies  ; and  by  this  means  they  increase  their  malady,i 
make  it  most  dangerous  and  difficult  to  be  cured.  “ They  try  many  (saith f 
^ Montanus)  and  profit  by  none:”  and  for  this  cause,  con.sil.  24.  he  enjoins  his 
patient  before  he  take  him  in  hand,  “’perseverance  and  sufferance,  for  in  such 

« T)e  anima.  Barbara  tamcn  linmanitate,  et  deploranda  inscitia  contemnunt  proecepta  sanitatis,  mortem  at, 
niorbos  ultro  accersunt.  f Consul.  173.  b Scoltzio  Jlelancli.  iEgrorum  hoc  fere  propriuin  est,  iit  graviora^ 
dicarit  esse  symptoraata,  quain  revera  sunt.  s Melancholici  plerumque  mcdicis  sunt  molestj,  ut  ali.a  aliis 
adjungant.  Oportet  inflrmo  Imprimere  salntem,  utcunque  promittere,  etsi  ipse  dcsperet.  Nullum  nieui-ii 
camentura  efflcax,  nisi  raedicus  etiain  fuerit  fortis  imaginationls.  • De  promise  doct.  cap.  15.  Quoniaui 
sani  atis  fonntiam  ani  id  medici  continent.  ^ Spes  et  confldentia  plus  valent  quinn  inedlcina.  ' l-a-licipr 
in  medicinaob  fldem  Ethnicorum.  Aphoris.  89.  >Eger  (jul  plurimos  consulit  inedico.s,  plerumt}ue  in 

errorem  slngulorum  cadlt.  >*  Nihil  ita  sanitate  n impedit,  ac  remediornm  crebra  mutatio,  nec  venit  vulnus* 
ad  cicatricem  in  quo  diversa  medicanienta  tentantur.  o Melancholicorum  propriuin  quum  ex  eonini 

arbitrio  non  fit  subita  mutatio  in  melius,  altcrare  medicas  qul  quidvis,  &c.  p Consil.  31.  Dum  ad 
conferunt,  nullo  prosunt.  a Imprimis  hoc  staiuere  oportet,  requiri  persoverantiam,  et  toierantiam.  Exiffw 
enim  tempore  nihil  ex,  <fcc. 
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. a small  time  no  great  matter  can  be  effected,  a.nd  upon  that  condition  lie  will 
administer  physic,  otherwise  all  his  endeavour  aud  counsel  would  be  to  small 
purpose.”  And  in  his  31.  counsel  for  a notable  matron,  he  tells  her,  ‘“'if  she 
will  be  cured,  she  must  be  of  a most  abiding  patience,  faithful  obedience,  and 
singular  perseverance  ; if  she  remit,  or  despair,  she  can  expect  or  hope  for  no 
. g ood  success.”  Consil.  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot,  he  makes  it  one  of  the 
.greatest  reasons  why  this  disease  is  so  incurable,  ““because  the  parties  are  so 
restless  and  impatient,  and  will  therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be  eased, 

' ‘to  take  physic,  not  for  a month,  a year,  but  to  apply  himself  to  their  prescrip* 
tions  ail  the  days  of  his  life.”  Last  of  all,  it  is  required  that  the  patient  be 
not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself,  without  an  approved  physicians  consent, 

I or  to  try  conclusions,  if  he  read  a receipt  in  a book ; for  so,  many  grossly  mis* 
take,  and  do  themselves  more  harm  than  good.  That  which  is  conducing  to 
one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to  another.  “An  ass  and  a 
imule  went  laden  over  a brook,  the  one  with  salt,  the  other  with  wool : the 
’ mule’s  pack  was  wet  by  chance,  the  salt  melted,  his  burden  the  lighter,  and  he 
^ thereby  much  eased ; he  told  the  ass,  who,  thinking  to  speed  as  well,  wet  his 
• pack  likewise  at  the  next  water,  but  it  was  much  the  heavier,  he  quite  tired. 

' So  one  thing  may  be  good  and  bad  to  several  parties,  upon  diverse  occasions. 
“Many  things  (saith  ^Penottus)  are  written  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the 
} reader  to  be  excellent  remedies,  but  they  that  make  use  of  them  are  often 
r deceived,  and  take  for  physic  poison.”  I remember  in  Yalleriola’s  observa- 
: tions,  a story  of  one  John  Baptist,  a Neapolitan,  that  finding  by  chance  a 
] pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  in  praise  of  hellebore,  would  needs  adventure 
I on  himself,  and  took  one  dram  for  one  scruple,  and  had  not  he  been  sent  for, 

: the  poor  fellow  had  poisoned  himself.  From  whence  he  concludes  out  of 
. Damascenus,  2 ef  3 Aphorism.  “ ^that  without  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work 
c out  of  books  is  most  dangerous  : how  unsavoury  a thing  it  is  to  believe 
^ writers,  and  take  upon  trust,  as  this  patient  perceived  by  his  own  peril.”  I 
I could  recite  such  another  example  of  mine  own  knowledge,  of  a friend  of 
j mine,  that  finding  a receipt  in  Brassivola,  would  needs  take  hellebore  in 
substance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  person ; but  had  not  some  of  his  familiars 
ccome  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his  indiscretion  hazarded  himself : 

I many  such  I have  observed.  These  are  those  ordinary  cautions,  which  I 
i should  think  fit  to  be  noted,  and  he  that  shall  keep  them,  as  "’Montanus 
& saith,  shall  surely  be  much  eased,  if  not  thoroughly  cured. 


Subsect.  III. — Concerning  Physic. 

Physic  itself  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered  ; “ for  the  Lord  hath 
c created  medicines  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them.” 
lEcclus.xxxviii.  4.ver.  8.  “ of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a confection,”  (kc; 
I Of  these  medicines  there  be  diverse  and  infinite  kinds,  plants,  metals,  animals, 
i <Jic.,  and  those  of  several  natures,  some  good  for  one,  hurtful  to  another  : some 
»« noxious  in  themselves,  con*ected  by  art,  very  wholesome  and  good,  simples, 
mixed,  &c.,  aud  therefore  left  to  be  managed  by  discreet  and  skilful  physicians, 
n and  thence  applied  to  man’s  use.  To  this  purpose  they  have  invented  method, 
and  several  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies  in  order,  for  their  particular 
ends.  Physic  (as  Hippocrates  defines  it)  is  nought  else  but  ““addition  and 
.subtraction  and  as  it  is  required  in  all  other  diseases,  so  in  this  of  melan- 

^Slcnrarl  yult,^ns  Mt  pertinad  perseverantia,  fldeli  obedientia,  et  patientia  sinKulari.  si  tsedet  ant 

Non  ^ mensem  aut  annum,  sed  oportet  toto  vltaj  curriculo  curatloni  operam  dare.  ■ Camerarius 

Sa  fe^rt.  a anfbus  deciduntn?^^^^  Hterato^  mraut^ircs 

i ^ **  qniDus  dedpluntur,  exlmia  ilhs,  sed  portentosum  hauriunt  veuenum.  > Onerari 

anim&Se^rfn^  Unde  monemur,  quam  Jnsipidum 
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choly  it  ought  to  be  most  accurate,  it  being  (as  Mercurialis  ackno\vledgeth)so 
common  an  afiection  in  these  our  times,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  under.stood. 
Several  prescidpts  and  methods  I find  in  several  men,  some  take  upon  them  to 
cure  all  maladias  with  one  medicine,  severally  applied,  as  that  Panacea  Aurum 
potabile,  so  much  controverted  in  these  days,  llerha  soils,  ^c.  Paracelsus 
reduceth  all  diseases  to  four  principal  heads,  to  whom  Severinus,  Pavelascus, 
Leo  Suavius,  and  others  adhere  and  imitate : -those  are  leprosy,  gout,  dropsy, 
falling-sickness.  To  which  they  reduce  the  rest  ; as  to  le])rosy,  idcers,  itches, 
furfurs,  scabs,  &c.  To  gout,  stone,  cholic,  toothache,  headache,  &c.  To 
dropsy,  agues,  jaundice,  cachexia,  &c.  To  the  falling-sickness,  belong  ])alsy, 
vertigo,  cramps,  convulsions,  incubus,  apoplexy,  &c.  “ “If  any  of  these  four 

principal  be  cured  (saith  Ravelascus)  all  the  inferior  are  cured,”  and  the  same 
remedies  commonly  serve  : but  this  is  too  general,  and  by  some  contradicted  : 
for  this  peculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I am  now  to  speak,  I find 
several  cures,  several  methods  and  prescripts.  They  that  intend  the  practic 
cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in  his  notes  to  Ilollerius,  set  down  nine 
peculiar  scopes  or  ends ; Savanarola  prescribes  seven  especial  canons.  -dElianus 
Montaltus,  cap.  26,  Faventinus  in  hisempirics,  Hercules  de  Saxouia,  &c.,  have 
their  several  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending  to  one  end.  The  ordinary  is 
threefold,  which  I mean  to  follow.  AiairriTix^,  Pharmaceutica,  and  Chirurgica, 
diet,  or  living,  apothecary,  chirurgery,  which  Wecker,  Crato,  Guianerius,'  &c., 
and  most,  prescribe  j of  which  I will  insist,  and  speak  in  their  order. 


SECT.  II.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — Diet  rectified  in  Substance. 

Diet,  A/a/r?jr/x>],  victus,  or  living,  according  to  ^Fuchsius  and  others,  com- 
prehend those  six  non-natural  things,  which  I have  before  specified,  are  especial 
causes,  and  being  rectified,  a sole  or  chief  part  of  the  cure.  “Johannes  Arcu- 
lanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a sufficient 
cure.  Guianerius,  tract.  15,  cap.  9.  calls  them,  propriam  et  primam  curam, 
the  principal  cure : so  doth  Montanus,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Altomarus,  &c.,  first 
to  be  tried,  Lemnius,  'instit.  cap.  22.  names  them  the  hinges  of  our  health,  'no 
hope  of  recovery  without  them.  Beinerius  Solenander,  in  his  seventh  consul- 
tation for  a Spanish  young  gentlewoman,  that  was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred 
all  company,  and  would  not  sit  at  table  with  her  familiar  friends, prescribes  this 
physic  above  the  rest,  gno  good  to  be  done  without  it.  '*  Areteus,  llh.  1.  cap.  7. 
an  old  physician,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of  itself,  if  the  party  be  not 
too  far  gone  in  sickness.  ‘Crato,  in  a consultation  of  his  for  a noble  patient, 
tells  him  plainly,  that  if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a good  diet,  he  will  warrant 
him  his  former  health.  ‘‘Montanus,  consil.  27.  for  a nobleman,  of  France, 
admonishethhis  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his  diet,  or  else  all  his  other 
physic  will  ‘be  to  small  purpose.  The  same  injunction  I find  verbatim  in 
J.  Ccesar  Claudinus,  Resport.  34,  Scoltzii,  consil.  183,  Trallianus,  cap.  16,  lib.  1, 
LcbUus  a fonte  jEagubinus  often  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  in  this 
kind  by  rectification  of  diet,  than  all  other  physic  besides.  So  that  in  a word' 
I may  say  to  most  melancholy  men,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  weasel,  that  could 

bln  pract.  mod.  liaec  aflfectio nostris  temporibus  frequentissima,  ergo  maximbpertinet  ad  nos  hiijus  cura- 
tionem  intelligerc.  c Si  aliquis  horum  niorborum  siimmus  sanatiir,  sunantur  omnes  infeiiores. 

<*  Instit.  cap.  B.  sect.  1.  "Victas  nomine  non  tam  cibus  et  potns,  sed  aer,  exercitatio,  soinnus,  vigilia,  et 
reliquje  res  se.x  non-naturales  continentnr.  •Suflicit  plerunique  regimen  rerum  sex  non-naturalium* 

^ Et  in  his  potissima  sanitas  consistit.  e Nihil  hie  agendum  sine  exqu.sita  vivendi  ration^  &c.  hi 

recens  malum  sit,  ad  pristinum  habitum  recuperandum  alia  medela  non  est  opus.  ‘ Consil.  99.  lib.  2.  si 
celsitudo  tua,  rectam  victQs  rationem,  &c.  Moneo,  Domine,  ut  sis  prudens  ad  victum,  sine  quo  ca-tcra 

remedia  frustra  adhibentur.  i Omnia  remedla  irrita  et  vana  sine  his.  Kovistis  me plerosque  ita  laborantes, 
victu  potius  quam  medicamentls  curasse. 
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not  get  out  of  the  garner,  2Iacra  caviini  repetes,  quern  macra  subisti,  the  six 
non-natural  things  caused  it,  and  they  must  cure  it.  Which  howsoever  I treat 
of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of  melancholy,  yet  nevertheless,  that  which  is 
here  said  with  him  in  “ Tully,  though  writ  especially  for  the  good  of  his 
friends  at  Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  generally  serve  ® most  other  diseases, 
and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-natural  things,  the  first  is  diet,  properly  so  called,  which 
consists  in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must  consider  substance,  quantity, 
quality,  and  that  opposite  to  the  precedent.  In  substance,  such  meats  are 
.generally  commended,  which  are  moist,  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  apt  to 
c engender  wind,  not  fried,  nor  roasted,  but  sod  (saith  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Piso, 

^ (kc.),  hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourishment Crato,  consil.  21.  lib.  2.  admits 
; roast  meat,  if  the  burned  and  scorched  suqjerjicies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be 
1 pared  off.  Salvianus,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  cries  out  on  cold  and  dry  meats;  '"young 
I flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kid,  rabbits,  chickens,  veal,  mutton,  capons, 
t hens,  partridge,  pheasant,  quails,  and  all  mountain  birds,  which  are  so  familiar 
i in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  as  *Dublinius  reports,  the  common 
: food  of  boors  and  clowns  in  Palestine.  Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton, 

' but  without  question  he  means  that  rammy  mutton,  which  is  in  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor,  which  have  those  great  fleshy  tails,  of  forty-eight  pounds  weight, 
:.as  Yertomannus  witnesseth,  navig.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is 
ibest,  and  all  manner  of  broths,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettuce,  and  such 
wholesome  herbs,  are  excellent  good,  e.specially  of  a cock  boiled;  all  spoon 
meat.  Arabians  commend  brains,  but  ‘Laurentius,  c.  8.  excepts  against 
tthem,  and  so  do  many  others;  “eggs  are  justified  as  a nutritive  wholesome 
. meat,  butter  and  oil  may  pass,  but  with  some  limitation;  so  Crato  con- 
! fines  it,  and  “ to  some  men  sparingly  at  set  times,  or  in  sauce,”  and  so  sugar 
. and  honey  are  approved.  ^ All  sharp  and  sour  sauces  must  be  avoided,  and 
spices,  or  at  least  seldom  used : and  so  saffron  sometimes  in  broth  may  be 

■ tolerated ; but  these  things  may  be  more  freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of 

■ the  party  is  hot  or  cold,  or  as  he  shall  find  inconvenience  by  them.  The 
' thinnest,  whitest,  smallest  wine  is  best,  not  thick,  nor  strong ; and  so  of  beer, 
j the  middling  is  fittest.  Bread  of  good  wheat,  pure,  well  purged  from  the 

bran,  is  preferred ; Laurentius,  cap.  8.  would  have  it  kneaded  with  rain  water, 
if  it  may  be  gotten. 

Water.]  Pui’e,  thin,  light  water  by  all  means  use,  of  good  smell  and  taste, 
ake  to  the  air  in  sight,  such  as  is  soon  hot,  soon  cold,  and  which  Hippocrates 
"30  much  approves,  if  at  least  it  may  be  had.  Bain  water  is  purest,  so  that 
it  fall  not  do^vn  in  great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith,  for  it  quickly  putrefies. 
''Next  to  it,  fountain  water  that  riseth  in  the  east,  and  runneth  eastward, 
trom  a quick  running  spring,  from  flinty,  chalky,  gravelly  grounds : and  the 
longer  a river  ruaneth,  it  is  commonly  the  purest,  though  many  springs  do 
yield  the  best  water  at  their  fountains.  The  waters  in  hotter  countries,  as  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  India,  within  the  tropics,  are  frequently  purer  than  ours  in  the 
lorth,  more  subtile,  thin,  and  lighter,  as  our  merchants  observe,  by  four  ounces 
•in  a pound,  pleasantcf  to  drink,  as  good  as  our  beer,  and  some  of  them,  as 
Jhoaspis  in  Persia,  preferred  by  the  Persian  kings  before  wine  itself. 

“*Clitorio  quicunque  sitini  de  fontc  levarit 
Vina  fugit  gaudetque  ineris  abstemius  undls.” 

m « When  you  are  again  lean,  seek  an  exit  tlirougii  that  hole  by  wliieli  lean  you  entered."  " 1 . de  finibus 
Farentinis  et  Slculis.  • Modo  non  multum  elongentur.  PLib.  1.  de  niehin  can  7 Calidi  et  hniiiidi 
dbi,  concoctu  facilcs,  flatds  cxortes,  eli.xi  non  assi^eque  frixi  sint.  Si  inteina  iantuS  ievorl 

ur,  non  superficies  torrida  ab  ignc.  *■  nutrientes  cibi,  tenolla  tetas  multum  valet,  carn^  non  vlrosa* 
^ stomaeho.  « Not  K or^Xred,  but 

lacchad  ct  rnems  SsM  utifiter  ad  plusquam  par  sit,  non  profundatur  ; 

*’ovi  1^  ifh  i ? comprobatur.  > Mercurialis,  consil.  88.  accrba 

;,oid.  S «b.ieSi  SU,'  i iuic  ‘ 
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Many  rivers  I deny  not  are  muddy  still,  white,  thick,  like  those  in  China, 
Nile  in  Egypt,  Tiber  at  Kome,  but  after  they  be  settled  two  or  three  days, 
defecate  and  clear,  very  commodious,  useful  and  good.  Many  make  use  of  deep 
wells,  as  of  old  in  the  Holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  be  better 
provided;  to  fetch  it  in  carts  or  gondolas,  as  in  Yenico,  or  camels’  backs,  as 
at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  Kadzivilius  observed  8000  camels  daily  there,  employed 
about  that  business ; some  keep  it  in  trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  made  four 
square  with  descending  steps,  and  ’tis  not  amiss : for  I would  not  have  any 
one  so  nice  as  that  Grecian  Calis,-  sister  to  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  ^married  to  Domiuitus  Silvius.duke  of  Venice,  that  out  of  incredible 
wantonness,  communi  aqua  uti  nolehat,  would  use  no  vulgar  water;  but  she 
died  tantd  (saith  mine  author)  foetidissimi  puris  copid,  of  so  fulsome  a disease, 
that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean.  ® Plato  would  not  have  a traveller  lodge 
in  a city  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  or  hath  not  a quick  stream  running  by 
it ; illud  enim  animum,  hoc  corrumpit  valetudinem,  one  corrupts  the  body,  the 
other  the  mind.  But  this  is  more  than  needs,  too  much  curiosity  is  naught,  in 
time  of  necessity  any  water  is  allowed.  Howsoever,  pure  water  is  best,  and 
which  (as  Pindarus  holds),  is  better  than  gold ; an  especial  ornament  it  is,  and 
^Yery  commodious  to  a city  (according  to  ‘^Yegetius)  when  fresh  springs  are 
included  within  the  walls,”  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almost, 
there  was  arx  altis^ima  scatens  fontibus,  a goodly  mount  full  of  fresh  water 
spxings : “ if  nature  afford  them  not  they  must  be  had  by  art.”  It  is  a wonder 
to  read  of  those  ® stupend  aqueducts,  and  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed  in 
Pome  of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  such  populous  cities, 
to  convey  good  and  wholesome  waters:  read  ^ Frontinus,  Lipsius  de  admir. 
^ PliniuSy  lib.  3.  cap.  11,  Strabo  in  his  Geogr.  That  aqueduct  of  Claudius 
was  most  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  fifteen  miles,  every  arch  109  feet  high : 
they  had  fourteen  such  other  aqueducts,  besides  lakes  and  cisterns,  700  as  I 
take  it ; ‘‘every  house  had  private  pipes  and  channels  to  serve  them  for  their  use. 
Peter  Gillius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople,  speaks  of  an  old 
cistern  wlrich  he  went  down  to  see,  336  feet  long,  1 80  feet  broad,  built  of  marble, 
covered  over  with  arch- work,  and  sustained  by  336  pillars,  12  feet  asunder, 
and  in  eleven  rows,  to  contain  sweet  water.  Infinite  cost  in  channels  and 
cisterns,  from  Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed,  to  the  ad- 
mii*ation  of  these  times ; ‘ their  cisterns  so  curiously  cemented  and  composed, 
that  a beholder  would  take  them  to  be  all  of  one  stone : when  the  foimdation 
is  laid,  and  cistern  made,  their  house  is  half  built.  That  Segovdan  aqueduct 
in  Spain,  is  much  wondered  at  in  these  days,  ^ iqDon  three  rows  of  pillars,  one 
above  another,  conveying  sweet  water  to  every  house : but  each  city  almost  is 
fuU  of  such  aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest. ‘he  is  eternally  to  be  commended, 
that  brought  that  new  stream  to  the  north  side  of  London  at  his  own  charge: 
and  Mr.  Otho  Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water-works  and  elegant  conduit  in 
Oxford.  So  much  have  aU  times  attributed  to  this  element,  to  be  conveniently 
prpvided  of  it : although  Galen  hath  taken  exceptions  at  such,  waters,  which 
run  through  leaden  pipes,  ob  cerussam  quce  in  iii>  gemratur,  for  that  unctuous 
ceruse,  which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes;  “yet  as*  Alsarius  Crucius  of 
Genna  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience.  If  that  were  true, 
most  of  our  Italian  cities,  Montpelier  in  France,  with  infinite  others,  would  find 
this  inconvenience,  but  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  private  families,  in  what 

“Pcrcgr.  IHer,  The  Uiikes  of  Venice  were  then  permitted  to  many'  I.egil>us.  dLib.  4. 

cap.  lU,  Magna  urbis  utilitas  cum  pereimes  foiites  muris  includuutur,  quod  si  natura  non  pnestat,  effodiciuii, 
&c.  ' Opera  gigautum  dicit  aliquis.  '^JOe  aquaiduct.  k Curtius  Tons  a quadrugesimo  lapide  in 

urbem  opere  arcuato  perductus.  Plin.  36.  16.  Quieque  domus  Komoi  fistulas  hubebat  et  canales, 

' l.ib.  2.  ca.  20.  Jod.  a Meggen.  cap.  I'i.  pereg.  Ilicr.'Bellonius.  Cypr.  Echovius  delit.  Uisp.  Aqua  pro- 
fluciis  inde  in  omnes  fere  domos  ducitiir,  in  ))utcis  quoqiie  astivo  tempore  frigidissima  conservatur. 

Jijgh  Jiiddle'.on,  Baronet.  ' '"Dc  qua-silis  mc‘d,  cent.  foi.  30Jt. 
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soi't  they  should  furnish  tlxeiiiselves,  let  them  consult  with  P.  Crcsuentius,  de 
Agric.  1.  c.  4,  Pamphilius  Hirelacus  and  the  rest. 

Amongst  fislies,  those  are  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gravelly  or  sandy 
waters,  pikes,  perch,  trout,  gudgeon,  smelts,  floundei's,  &c.  Hippolitus  Salvi- 
anus  takes  exception  at  carp;  but  I dare  boldly  say  with  '^Dubravius,  it  is  an 
excellent  meat,  if  it  come  not  from  °muddy  pools,  that  it  retain  notan  unsavoury 
taste.  Urinacius  Marinus  is  much  commended  by  Oribasius,  .^Etius,  and  most 
of  our  late  writers. 

•’Crato,  consU.  21  lib.  2.  censures  all  manner  of  friuts,  as  subject  to  putre- 
faction, yet  tolerable  at  sometimes,  after  meals,  at  second  coui*se,  they  keep 
down  vapours,  and  have  their  use.  Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  cherries, 
plums,  sweet  apples,  pear-mains,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentius  extols,  as 
having  a peculiar  property  against  this  disease,  and  Plater  magnifies,  onmibus 
modis  appropnata  conveniunt,  but  they  must  be  corrected  for  their  windiness  : 
ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raisins  of  the  sun,  musk-melons  well  corrected,  and 
sparingly  used.  Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds  blanched.  Trallianus  discom- 
mends figs,  ^ Salvianus  olives  and  capers,  which  others  especially  like  of,  and 
so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and  Mercurialis  out  of  Avenzoar,  admit  peaches, 
’ }>ears,  and  apples  baked  after  meals,  only  corrected  with  sugar  and  aniseed,  or 
fennel-seed,  and  so  they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  they  strengthen  the 
stomach,  and  keep  down  vapours.  The  like  may  be  said  of  preserved  cherries, 
plums,  marmalade  of  plums,  quinces,  &c.,  but  not  to  drink  after  them.  * Pome- 
granates, lemons,  oranges  are  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp. 

" Crato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  fennel,  aniseed, 
balm  ; Callenius  and  Arnoldus  tolerate  lettuce,  spinage,  beets,  ikc.  The  same 
■Crato  will  allow  no  roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes,  pars- 
nips, but  all  corrected  for  wind.  Ko  raw  salads;  but  as  Laurentius  prescribes, 
in  broths ; and  so  Crato  commends  many  of  them  : or  to  use  borage,  hops, 
balm,  steeped  in  their  ordinary  diinl?:.  * Avenzoar  magnifies  the  juice  of  a 

pomegranate,  if  it  be  sweet,  and  especially  rose  water,  which  he  would  have  to 
be  used  in  every  dish,  which  they  put  in  practice  in  those  hot  countries  about 
Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  believe  the  relations  of  Vertomannus)  many  hogs- 
heads of  rose  water  are  to  be  sold  in  the  market  at  once,  it  is  in  so  great 
request  with  them. 


ScJBSECT.  II. — Diet  rectified  in  quantity. 


Man  alone,  saith  ^Cardan,  eats  and  drinks  without  appetite,  and  useth  all 
his  pleasure  without  necessity,  aniinm  vitio,  and  thence  come  many  inconveni- 
ences unto  him.  For  there  is  no  meat  whatsoever,  though  otherwise  wholesome 
and  good,  but  if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used,  more  than  the 
stomach  can  well  bear,  it  will  engender  crudity,  and  do  much  harm.  There- 
fore’'Crato  adviseth  his'patient  to  eat  but  twice  a-day,and  that  at  his  set  meals, 
by  no  means  to  eat  without  an  appetite,  or  upon  a full  stomach,  and  to  put 
seven  hours’  difference  between  dinner  and  supper.  Which  rule  if  we  did 
observe  in  our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  better  for  our  healths : but  custom, 
that  tyrant,  so  prevails,  that,  contrary  to  all  good  order  and  rules  of  physic,  we 
scarce  admit  of  five.  If  after  seven  hours’  tarrying  he  shall  have  no  stomach 


“ Do  pisdbus  15b.  habent  onuics  in  autitii.s,  mode  non  sint  csenoso  loco.  o Uc  pi«c  c 2 1 7 I’lu 
rimum  prsestat  ad  utilitatem  ct  jucunditatcin.  Idem  Trallianus,  lib.  1.  c.  16.  piscea  petrosi,  et  inol'les  carnei 

nt"  ‘ ‘ievorentur,  commodi  sued 

1,1  osunt,  yui  duicedme  sunt  prsoditi.  Ut  dulcia  cerasa,  poma,  &c.  <i  Idb.  2.  cap.  1.  r Montanus 

uululr  stktim i s^^ccliaro,  vel  anisi  semine  conspersa; 

i Lw[niant  ^ ^ ‘luod  vcntriculum  roborent  et  vapores  caput  petentes 

i oie^  omnia  hornD^i^iT  j toininodc  pcniiittuntur  inodb  non  slnt  ansfera  ot  aclda. 

ctn-UHs  nra!^  ^ y M JT’  iutybuin,  foniculum,  an  isuin,  mellssum,  vitari  debent.  * Mcr- 

T f I 2- de  com.  Solus  homo  edit  bibiKiuc,  &c.  ' Consil.  21.  18.  si  plus  ingeratur 

<iuam  par  est,  ct  ventriculus  tolerai'c  posset,  nocct,  et  cruditates  gcncrat,  &c.  ^ J 
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let  Lim  defer  liis  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at  his  ordinary  time  of  repast.  This 
very  counsel  was  given  by  Prosper  Calenus  to  Cardinal  Csesius,  labouring  of 
this  disease  ; and  *Platerus  prescribes  it  to  a patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely 
kept.  G-uianerius  admits  of  three  meals  a day,  but  Montanus,  consil.  23. 

Ahb.  Italo,  ties  him  precisely  to  two.  And  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  ho 
may  not  absolutely  fast  ; for  as  Celsus  contends,  lib.  1.  Jacchinus,  15  in  9. 
lihasis,  t repletion  and  inanition  may  both  do  harm  in  two  contrary  extremes. 
Moreover,  that  which  he  doth  eat  must  be  well  J chewed,  and  not  hastily  gob- 
bled, for  that  causeth  crudity  and  wind  ; and  by  all  means  to  eat  no  more  than 
he  can  well  digest.  “Some  think  (saith  § Trincavellius,  lib.  11.  cap.  2^.  de 
curand.  part,  hum)  the  more  they  eat  the  more  they  nourish  themselves  : ” 
eat  and  live,  as  the  proverb  is,  “not  knowing  that  only  repairs  man  which 
is  well  concocted,  not  that  which  is  devoured.”  Melancholy  men  most  part 
have  good  “ appetites,  but  ill  digestion,  and  for  that  cause  they  must  be  sure  to 
rise  with  an  appetite : and  that  which  Socrates  and  Disarms  the  physicians  in 
'’Macrobius  so,  much  require,  St.  Hierom  enjoins  Pusticus  to  eat  and  drink  no 
more  than  will  " satisfy  hunger  and  thirst.  ‘^Lessius,  the  Jesuit,  holds  twelve, 
thirteen,  or  fourteen  ounces,  or  in  our  northern  countries,  sixteen  at  mo.st,for  all 
students,  weaklings,  and  such  as  lead  an  idle  sedentary  life,  of  meat,  bread,  &c., 
a fit  proportion  for  a whole  day,  and  as  much  or  little  more  of  drink.  Nothing 
pesters  the  body  and  mind  sooner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate 
beyond  all  measure,  as  many  do.  “ ® By  overmuch  eating  and  continual  feasts 
they  stifle  nature,  and  choke  up  themselves ; which,  had  they  lived  coarsely,  or 
like  galley  slaves  been  tied  to  an  oar,  might  have  happily  prolonged  many 
lair  years.” 

A great  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which  causeth  the  pre- 
cedent distemperature,  “ ‘’than  which  (saith  Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse  j to 
feed  on  diversity  of  meats,  or  overmuch,”  Sertorius-like,  in  lucem  ccenare,  and 
as  commonly  they  do  in  Muscovy  and  Iceland,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day 
long,  or  all  night.  Our  northern  countries  offend  especially  in  this,  and  we  in 
this  island  (amplUer  viventes  in  premdiis  et  ccenis,  as  ® Polydore  notes)  are 
most  liberal  feeders,  but  to  our  own  hurt.  Persicos  odi  puer  apparatus  : 
“ Excess  of  meat  breedeth  siclmess,  and  gluttony  causeth  choleric  diseases  : 
by  surfeiting  many  perish,  but  he  that  dieteth  himself  prolongeth  his  life,” 
Ecclus.  xxxvii.  29,  30.  We  account  it  a great  glory  for  a man  to  have  his 
table  daily  furnished  with  variety  of  meats  j but  hear  the  physician,  he  pulls 
thee  by  the  ear  as  thou  sittest,  and  telleth  thee,  “ ‘that  nothing  can  be  more 
noxious  to  thy  health  than  such  variety  and  plenty.”  Temperance  is  a bridle 
of  gold,  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  ego  non  summis  viris  comp>aro,  sed 
simillimvm  Deo  judico.,  is  liker  a god  than  a man  : for  as  it  will  transform  a 
beast  to  a man  again,  so  will  it  make  a man  a god.  To  preserve  thine  honour, 
health,  and  to  avoid  therefore  all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstructions,  cru- 
dities, and  diseases  that  come  by  a full  diet,  the  best  way  is  to  ‘feed  sparingly 
of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to  have  ventrem  bene  moratum,  as  Seneca  calls  it, 
““to  choose  one  of  many,  and  to  feed  on  that  alone, ”as  Crato  adviseth  his  patient. 
The  same  counsel  “Prosper  Calenus  gives  to  Cardinal  Csesius,  to  use  a moderate 

* Observat.  lib.  1.  Assuescat  bis  in  die  cibos  sumei'e,  certa  semper  hora.  t ingerat  c.p'cndum 

qnhni  ventriculus  ferre  potest,  semperqiie  surgat  ii  mensa  non  satur.  J Siquidem  qui  seminiaipuin 

velociter  ingerunt  cibum,  ventriculo  laborein  inferunt,  et  flatus  maximos  promovent,  Crato.  § Quidam 
maximb  comedere  nituntur,  putantes  eii  ratione  se  vires  refecturos ; ignorantes,  non  ea  qua?  ingerunt  posse 
vires  reficere,  sed  quae  probe  concoquunt.  »Multa  appetunt,  pauca  digerunt.  *’  Saturnal.  lib.  7. 

cap.  4.  * Modicus  et  temperatus  cibus  et  cami  et  animas  utilis  est.  ^ Hygiasticon  reg.  Uncise  14  vel  16 
per  diem  suffleiant,  computato  pane,  came  ovis,  vel  aliis  obsoniis,  et  totidem  vel  pauld  plures  unci®  potiis. 
•Idem,  reg.  27.  Plures  in  doraibus  suis  brevi  tempore  pascentes  extinguuntur,  qui  si  triremibus  viucti  fuissent, 
ailt  gregario  pane  pasti,  sani  et  incolumes  In  longam  ® tatem  vitam  prorogassent.  ^ Kiliil  deterius  qulun 
di versa  nutrientia  simul  adjungere,  et  comedendi  tempus  prorogare.  * Lib.  1.  hist.  »» Hor.  ad  lib. 
5.  ode  ult.  * Ciborum  varietate  et  copi4  in  eadem  mensa  nihil  nocentius  horaini  ad  salutem,  Fr.  Valcriola, 
observ.  1.  2.  cap.  6.  ^ Tul.  orat.  pro  M.  Jlarcel.  ’ Nullus  cibum  sumerc  debet.  nisi  stomaclnis  .sit  vacuus, 

iiordon.  lib.  med.  1.  1.  c.  11.  m £ multls  edulils  iinum  elige,  rclicti.'-que  ca  tcris,  ex  eo  comede. 
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aud  simple  diet : and,  though  his  table  be  jovially  furnished  by  reason  of  his 
state  and  guests,  yet  for  his  own  part  to  single  out  some  one  savoury  dish, 
aud  feed  on  it.  The  same  is  inculcated  by  °Crato,  consil.  9.  1.  2.  to  a noble 
personage  affected  with  this  gi'ievance;  he  would  have  his  highness  to  dine  or 
sup  alone,  without  all  his  honourable  attendance  and  courtly  company,  with 
a private  friend  or  so,  ^ a dish  or  two,  a cuj)  of  Rhenish  wine,  &c.  Mon- 
tauus,  consil.  24.  for  a noble  matron  enjoins  her  one  dish,  and  by  no  means 
to  drink  between  meals.  The  like,  consil.  229.  or  not  to  eat  till  he  be  an 
hungry,  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly  observe,  as  Hilbertus,  Cench 
mecensis  Episc.  writes  in  his  life. 

“ cui  non  fuit  unquam 

Ante  sitim  potus,  nec  cibus  ante  famem,” 

and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a frequent  solemnity 
still  used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to  the  alehouse  or  tavern,  they 
are  not  sociable  otherwise : and  if  they  visit  one  another’s  houses,  they  must 
both  eat  and  drink.  I reprehend  it  not,  moderately  used;  but  to  some  men 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive;  they  had  better,  I speak  it  with  Saint  “Am- 
brose, pour  so  much  water  in  their  shoes. 

It  much  avails  likewise  to  keep  'good  order  in  our  diet,  “ 'to  eat  liquid 
things  first,  broths,  fish,  and  such  meats  as  are  sooner  corrupted  in  the  stomach ; 
harder  meats  of  digestion  must  come  last.”  Crato  would  have  the  supper 
less  than  the  dinner,  which  Cardan,  Contradict,  lib.  1.  Tract.  5.  contradict.  18. 
disallows,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Galen,  7.  art.  curat,  cap.  6.  and  for 
four  reasons  he  will  have  the  supper  biggest : I have  read  many  treatises  to 
this  purpose,  I know  not  how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  men,  but  for  my 
* part  generally  for  all,  I should  subscribe  to  that  custom  of  the  Romans,  to 
make  a sparing  dinner,  and  a liberal  supper ; all  their  preparation  and  invi- 
tation was  still  at  supper,  no  mention  of  dinner.  Many  reasons  I could  give, 
but  when  all  is  said  pro  and  con,  ® Cardan’s  rule  is  best,  to  keep  that  we  are 
accustomed  unto,  though  it  be  naught,  and  to  follow  our  disposition  and  appe- 
tite in  some  things  is  not  amiss;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a dish  which  is  hurtful, 
if  we  have  an  extraordinary  liking  to  it.  Alexander  Severus  loved  hares  and 
apples  above  all  other  meats,  as  ‘Lampridius  relates  in  his  life;  one  pope  pork, 
another  peacock,  <fec. ; what  harm  came  of  it?  I conclude  our  own  experience 
is  the  best  physician;  that  diet  which  is  most  propitious  to  one,  is  often  per- 
nicious to  another,  such  is  the  variety  of  palates,  humours,  and  temperatures, 
let  every  man  observe,  and  be  a law  unto  himself,  Tiberius,  in  “Tacitus,  did 
laugh  at  all  such,  that  thirty  years  of  age  would  ask  counsel  of  others  con- 
cerning matters  of  diet ; I say  the  same. 

These  few  rules  of  diet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  find  great  ease  and 
speedy  remedy  by  it.  It  is  a wonder  to  relate  that  prodigious  temperance  of 
some  hermits,  anchorites,  and  fathers  of  the  church : he  that  shall  but  read 
their  lives,  written  by  Hierom,  Athanasius,  &c.,  how  abstemious  heathens 
have  been  in  this  kbid,  those  Curii  and  Fabritii,  those  old  philosophers,  as 
Pliny  records,  lib.  11.  Xenophon,  lib.  1.  devit.  Socrat.,  emperors  and  kings, 
a.s  Nicephorus  relates,  Eccles.  hist.,  lib.  18.  cap.  8.  of  Mauritius,  Ludovicus 
Pius,  &c.,  and  that  admirable  ^example  of  Ludovicus  Cornarus,  a patrician  of 
Venice,  cannot  but  admire  them.  This  have  they  done  voluntarily  and  in 
health;  what  shall  these  private  men  do  that  are  visited  with  sickness,  and 


&c  tnl  P dignitati  tu®  ob  convivas  difficile  videatur, 

tan  turn  ferSl  vinnnun  apparatu  aulico,  contentus  sit  illustrissimua  princeps  duobu 

fmo  ItcuIo  q ? ib T n ^ nunensa  utatur.  p Semper  Intra  satietate.n  h mensa  rccedat. 

Zuum  refei-rno^  Multd  melius  in  terrain  vina  fudisses.  r Crato: 

brevier  sit  nrandio  ^ • Tmpf  Priores,  &c.,  liqulda  prnjcedant  carnium  jura,  places,  fructus,  &c.  Cceua 

Po2  in&it  u A nLi  1.  lib.  1 . t Super  omnia  quotiXnum  leporem  hubnit,  et 

no.xia  vcl  utilia,  allcujus  ?onsiii^iqdigc7cS  ATesKcdil‘*lo1^^ cognosccnda  corporisue 
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necessarily  enjoined  to  recover,  and  continue  tlieir  health'?  It  is  a hard  thing 
to  observe  a strict  diet,  et  qui  medice  vivit,  misere  vivit,*  as  the  saying  is, 
quale  hoc  ipsum  erit  vivere,  his  si  privatus  fueris  ? as  good  be  buried,  as  so 
3nuch  debai-red  of  his  appetite ; excessit  medicina  malum,  the  physic  is  more 
troublesome  than  the  disease,  so  he  complained  in  the  poet,  so  thou  thinkest: 
yet  he  that  loves  himself  will  easily  endure  this  little  misery,  to  avoid  a greater 
inconvenience  j e malis  minimum,  better  do  this  than  do  worse.  And  as 
*Tully  holds,  “better  be  a temperate  old  man  than  a lascivious  youth.”  ’Tis 
the,  only  sweet  thing  (which  he  adviseth)  so  to  moderate  ourselves,  that  we 
may  have  senectutemin  juventute,  et  in  juventute  senectutem,  be  youthful  in  our 
old  age,  staid  in  our  youth,  discreet  and  temperate  in  both. 


MEMB.  II. 

Retention  and  Evacuatiom  rectified. 

I HAVE  declared  in  the  causes  what  harm  costiveness  hath  done  in  procuring 
this  disease ; if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  opposite  must  needs  be  good,  or  mean  at 
least,  as  indeed  it  is,  and  to  this  cure  necessarily  required ; maxime  conducit, 
saith  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  it  very  much  avails.  “ Altomarus,  cap.  7.  “ commends 
walking  in  a morning  into  some  fair  green  pleasant  fields,  but  by  all  means 
first,  by  art  or  nature,  he  will  have  these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated.” 
Piso  calls  it  Benpfdum  Ventris,  the  benefit,  help  or  pleasure  of  the  belly,  for 
it  doth  much  ease  it.  Laiu’entius,  cap.  8,  Crato,  consil,  21.  1.  2.  prescribes  it 
once  a day  at  least : where  nature  is  defective,  art  must  supply,  by  those  leni- 
tive electuaries,  suppositories,  condite  prunes,  turpentine  clysters,  as  shall  be 
shown.  Prosper  Calenus,  lib,  de  atra  bile,  commends  clysters  in  hypochon- 
driacal melanclmly,  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves;  Peter  Cnemander,  in  a 
consultation  of  his  pi'o  hypochondriaco,  will  have  his  patient  continually  loose, 
and  to  that  end  sets  down  there  many  forms  of  potions  and  clysters.  Mercu- 
rialis,  consil.  88.  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord,  prescribes  ® clys- 
ters in  the  first  place : so  doth  Montanus,  consil.  21.  consil.  31  et  229.  he 
commends  turpentine  to  that  purpose : the  same  he  ingeminates,  corhsil.  230. 
for  an  Italian  abbot.  ’Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  often,  to  shift 
his  clothes,  to  have  fair  linen  about  him,  to  be  decently  and  comely  attired, 
for  sordes  vitiant,  nastiness  defiles  and  dejects  any  man  that  is  so  voluntai'ily, 
or  compelled  by  want,  it  dulleth  the  spirits. 

Baths  are  either  artificial  or  natural,  both  have  their  special  uses  in  this 
malady,  and  as  ^Alexander  supposeth,  lib.  1.  cap.XQ.  yield  as  speedy  a remedy 
as  any  other  physio  whatsoever,  .^tius  would  have  them  daily  used,  assidua 
balnea,  Tetra.  2.  sect.  2.  Qcip.  9.  Galen  cracks  how  many  several  cures  he  hath 
performed  in  this  kind  by  use  of  baths  alone,  and  Kufus  pills,  moistening  them 
which  are  otherwise  dry.  Rhasis  makes  it  a principal  cure,  Tota  cura  sit  in 
Ivumectando,  to  bathe  and  afterwards  anoint  with  oil.  Jason  Pratensis,  Lau- 
ren tius,  cap.  8.  and  Montanus  set  down  their  peculiar  forms  of  artificial  baths. 
Crato,  consil.  17.  lib.  2.  commends  mallows,  camomile,  violets,  borage  to  be 
boiled  in  it,  and  sometimes  fair  water  alone,  and  in  his  following  counsel, 
Balmeum  aquae  dvlcis  solum  scepissinie  profuisse  compertuin  hjabemus.  So  doth 
Euchsius,  lib.  1.  cap.  33,  Frisimdica,  2.  consil.  42.  in  Trincavellius.  Some 

J Eijyptii  olira  omnes  morbos  curabant  vomltu  et  jojunio.  Bohemus,  lib.  1 . cap.  5.  • “ He  who  lives 

medically  lives  miserably.”  * Cat.  Major : Melior  conditio  senis  vlvcntis  ex  proescripto  artis  inedica-, 

quam  adolescentis  luxuriosi.  * Debet  per  amcena  exerceri,  et  loca  vlrldia,  oxcrctis  prius  arte  vel  natnra 

(Uvi  excrementis.  *>  Hildesheim,  splcel.  2,  dc  mel.  Primum  omnium  operam  dabis  nt  singulis  diebus 

habca-s  bcneficiuin  ventris,  semper  cjivondo  no  alvns  .sit  diutiiis  a.stvictn.  » .Si  non  .spontc,  clistcrib'.s 

p.urgetnr.  Haliieni'iim  ii.sus  dulciuni,  siquij  aliuU,  iiwis  opitulatur.  Credo  1j.cc  did  cum  aliquajao-^ 

tiuitia,  iaqiiit  Montaiuis,  cuiisil.  2(j.  . . 
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beside  herbs  prescribe  a ram's  head  and  other  tilings  to  be  boiled.  °rerne- 
iius,  consil.  44.  will  have  them  used  ten  or  twelve  days  together ; to  which  ho 
must  enter  fasting,  and  so  continue  in  a temperate  heat,  and  after  that  frictions 
all  over  the  body.  Lceliiis  -i®ugubinus,  consil.  142.  and  Christojih.  ,^rerus,in  a 
consultation  of  his,  hold  once  or  twice  a week  sufficient  to  bathe,  tlie  “Svater 
to  be  warm,  not  hot,  for  fear  of  sweating.”  Felix  Plater,  observ.  lib.  1.  for  a 
melancholy  lawyer,  “^will  have  lotions  of  the  head  still  joined  to  these  baths, 
with  a lee  wherein  capital  herbs  have  been  boiled.”  ‘‘Laurentius  speaks  of 
baths  of  milk,  which  I find  approved  by  many  others.  And  still  after  bath,  the 
body  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of  violets,  new  or  fresh  butter, 
‘capon’s  grease,  especially  the  backbone,  and  then  lotions  of  the  head,  'em- 
brocations, &c.  These  kinds  of  baths  have  been  in  former  times  much  fre- 
quented, and  diversely  varied,  and  are  still  in  general  use  in  those  eastern 
countries.  The  Romans  had  their  public  baths  very  sumptuous  and  stupend, 
as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Dioclesian.  Plin.  36.  saith  there  were  an  infinite 
number  of  them  in  Rome,  and  mightily  frequented  ; some  bathed  seven  times 
a day,  as  Commodus  the  emperor  is  reported  to  have  done : usually  twice  a 
day,  and  they  were  after  anointed  with  most  costly  ointments : rich  women 
bathed  themselves  in  milk,  some  in  the  milk  of  five  hundred  she-asses  at  once  : 
we  have  many  ruins  of  such  baths  found  in  this  island,  amongst  those  parietines 
and  rubbish  of  old  Roman  towns.  Lipsius,  de  mag.  Urh.  Rom.  1.  3.  c.  8, 
Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries,  tell  strange  stories  of  their 
baths.  Gillius,  1.  4.  cap.  idt.  Topogr.  Constant,  reckons  up  155  public  baths 
in  Constantinople,  of  fair  building  ; they  are  still  'frequented  in  that  city  by 
the  Turks  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece  and  those  hot 
countries:  to  absterge  belike  that  fulsomeness  of  sweat,  to  which  they  are  there 
subject.  “Busbequius,  in  his  epistles,  is  very  copious  in  describing  the  manner 
of  them,  how  their  women  go  covered,  a maid  following  with  a box  of  ointment 
to  rub  them.  The  richer  sort  have  private  baths  in  their  houses  j the  poorer 
go  to  the  common,  and  are  generally  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  they  will 
not  eat  nor  drink  until  they  have  bathed,  before  and  after  meals  some,  ‘‘“and 
will  not  make  water  (but  they  will  wash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool.”  Leo 
Afer,  1.  3.  makes  mention  of  one  hundred  several  baths  at  Fez  in  Africa, 
most  sumptuous,  and  such  as  have  great  revenues  belonging  to  them.  Bux- 
torf.  cap.  1^.  Synagog.Jud.  speaks  of  many  ceremonies  amongst  the  Jews 
in  this  kind  ; they  are  very  superstitious  in  their  baths,  especially  women. 

Natural  baths  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by  others  ; but  it  is  in 
a diverse  respect.  “ Marcus,  de  Oddis  in  Hip.  affect,  consulted  about  baths,  con- 
demns them  for  the  heat  of  the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  fast ; and  yet  by  and 
by,  Pin  another  counsel  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  because  they 
cleanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have  their  water  to  be  drunk. 
Areteus,  c.  7.  commends  alum  baths  above  the  rest;  and  '^Mercurialis,  consil. 
88.  those  of  Lucca  in  that  hypochondriacal  passion.  “ He  would  have  his 
patient  tarry  there  fifteen  days  together,  and  drink  the  water  of  them,  and  to 
be  bucketed,  or  have  the  water  poured  on  his  head.  J ohn  Baptista,  jSylvaticus 
cont.  64.  commends  all  the  baths  in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether 
they  be  iron,  alum,  sulphur;  so  doth  'Hercules  de  Saxonil  But  in  that  they 
cause  sweat  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  to  hypochondriacal  melancholy 


•In  qnibnsjejunusdiu  sedeat  eo  tempore,  nc  sudorem  excitent  aut  raanifestum  teporem,  sod  ouadara 
rcfrigeratione  humcetent.  ^ Aqua  non  sit  calida.  sed  tcnidii.  nn  sndnr  sonimt-nr  ^ Lotioncs  capitis 

Piflo.  ^ Thermm 
mEpist.  it. 
Busbequius,  cp.  3.  Leg. 


rcirigeratione  hunicctent.  ^ Aqua  non  sit  calida,  sed  tepida,  nc  sudor  sequatur. 
cx  iixivlo,  in  quo  herbas  capltales  coxcrint.  i>  Cap.  8.  do  mel.  t Aut  axungia  pulli  P 
niphcse.  bandcs,  lib.  1.  saith,  that  women  go  twice  a week  to  the  baths  at  least 

^^inuil!s"mhn  sot^cTa  qud  partes  obsetenas  Invent.  Busbequius,  cp.  3.  i.eg. 

nlmiahumoris  exsirruHn  pasof Si  non  adcssot  jecoris  caliditas,  Thennas  laudarcni, 
a,  ner  1 .^dios  i Ul.  Q Therina.s  l’ucouscs  adcat,  ibiquo 

P • P t , etcalidaium  aquarum  stUlicidiis  turn  caput  tuin  vcntriculuni  de  niorq 
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et  si  non 
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alone,  excepting  iliat  of  the  licad  and  the  other.  Trincavellius,  consilA^:.  lih.  1, 
prefers  those  “Porrectan  batlis  before  the  rest,  because  of  the  mixture  of  brass, 
iron,  alum,  andconsiY.  35.  1.  3.  for  a melancholy  lawyer,  and  consil.  36.  in  that 
hypochondriacal  passion,  the  ‘baths  of  Aquaria,  and  36.  consil.  the  drinking  of 
them.  Prisimelica,  consulted  amongst  the  rest  in  Trincavellius,  consil.  42. 
lib.  2.  prefers  the  waters  of  “ Apona  before  all  artificial  baths  whatsoever  in  this 
disease,  and  would  have  one  nine  years  affected  with  hypochondriacal  passions 
fly  to  them  as  to  a ^holy  anchor.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Trincavellius  himself 
there,  and  yet  both  put  a hot  liver  in  the  same  party  for  a cause,  and  send 
him  to  the  waters  of  St.  Helen,  which  are  much  hotter.  Montanus,  consil. 
230.  magnifies  the  ^Chalderinian  baths,  and  consil.  237.  et  239.  he  exhortetli 
to  the  same,  but  with  this  caution,  “ * that  the  liver  be  outwardly  anointed 
with  some  coolers  that  it  be  not  overheated.”  But  these  baths  must  be  warily 
frequented  by  melancholy  persons,  or  if  used,  to  such  as  are  very  cold  of 
themselves,  for  as  Gabelius  concludes  of  all  Dutch  baths,  and  especially  of  those 
of  Baden,  “ they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases,  “naught  for  choleric,  hot  and 
dry,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  of  choler,  inflammations  of  the  spleen  and 
liver.”  Our  English  baths,  as  they  are  hot,  must  needs  incur  the  same 
censure  : but  D.  Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones  have  written  at  large  of  them. 
Of  cold  baths  I find  little  or  no  mention  in  any  physician,  some  speak  against 
them  : ’’Cardan  alone  out,  of  Agathinus  "commends  bathing  in  fresh  rivers 
and  cold  waters,  and  adviseth  all  such  as  mean  to  live  long  to  use  it,  for  it 
agrees  with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and  is  most  profitable  for  hot  tem- 
peratures.” As  for  sweating,  urine,  blood-letting  by  hsemrods,  or  otherwise, 
I shall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  speak  of  them. 

Immoderate  Venus  in  excess,  as  it  is  a cause,  or  in  defect ; so  moderately 
used  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a present  remedy.  Peter  Forestus  calls  it 
aptissimum  remedium,  a most  apposite  remedy,  " “remitting  anger,  and  reason, 
tliat  was  otherwise  bound.”  Avicenna,  Fen.  3.  20,  Oribasius,  med.  collect, 
lib.  6.  cap).  37.  contend  out  of  Bufus  and  others,  "‘‘that  many  madmen, 
melancholy,  and  labouring  of  the  falling  sickness,  have  been  cured  by  this 
alone.”  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  de  melan.  will  have  it  drive  away  sorrow,  and  all 
illusions  of  the  brain,  to  purge  the  heart  and  brain  from  ill  smokes  and  vapours 
that  offend  them  : "“and  if  it  be  omitted,”  as  Valescus supposeth,  "it  makes 
the  mind  sad,  the  body  dull  and  heavy.”  Many  other  inconveniences  are 
reckoned  up  by  Mercatus,  and  by  Bodericus  a Castro,  in  their  tracts  de  rndan- 
cholid  virginum  et  monialimn  ; ob  seminis  retentionem  sceviunt  scepe  moniales 
et  virgines,  but  as  Platerus  adds,  si  nubant,  sanantur,  they  rave  single,  and 
pine  away,  much  discontent,  but  marriage  mends  all.  Marcellus  Donatus,  lib. 
2.  med.  hist.  cap.  1.  tells  a story  to  confirm  this  out  of  Alexander  Benedictus, 
of  a maid  that  was  mad,  oh  menses  inhibitos,  cum  in  officinam  meritoHam  inci- 
disset,  a quindecim  viris  eddem  nocte  compressa,  rmnsium  largo  projluvio,  quod 
pduribus  annis  ante  constiterat,  non  sine  magno  pudore  mane  menti  restituta 
discessit.  But  this  must  be  warily  understood,  for  as  Arnold  us  objects,  lih.  1. 
breviar.  18.  cap.  Quid  coitus  ad  melancholicum  succv/m  ? What  affinity  have 
these  two  1 " ^except  it  be  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed,  or  fulness  of 
blood  be  a cause,  or  that  love,  or  an  extraordinary  desire  of  V enus,  have  gone 
before,”  or  that  as  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts,  they  be  very  flatuous,  and  have 


• AquiB  Poi  rectanae.  ‘ Aquae  Aquariae.  “ Ad  aquas  Aponenses  velut  ad  sacram  anchoram  confu  jiat. 

* Joh.  Baubinus,  li.  3.  c.  14.  hist,  adinir.  Fontls  Bollensis  in  ducat.  Wittemberg  laudat  aquas  Bollensesad 

inelancholicos  morbos,  moerorem,  fascinationem,  aliaque  animi  pathemata.  j Balnea  Chalderina. 

* Hepar  cxteme  ungatur  ne  caleflat.  • Nocent  calidis  et  siccis,  cholericis,  ct  omnibus  morbis  ex  choler^ 

hepatis,  splenisque  ufTcctionibus.  Lib.  de  aqua.  Qui  breve  hoc  vitae  curriculum  cupiunt  sani  transi- 

gere,  frigidis  aquis  saepc  lavare  debcnt,  nulli  aetati  cum  sit  incongrua,  calidis  imprimis  utilis.  * Solvit 

Venus  rationis  vim  impeditam,  ingcntes  iras  remlttit,  &c.  <»  Multi  comitiales,  melancholici,  insani, 

hujus  usu  solo  sanatl.  ' Si  omittatur  coitus,  contristat,  et  plurimum  gravat  corpus  etanimum.  ^Xisi 
certo  constetuimiim  semen  aut  sanguincm  causam  esse,  aut  amor  praccsserit,  aut,  &c. 
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been  otherwise  accustomed  unto  it.  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  will  not  allow  of 
moderate  Venus  to  such  as  have  the  gout,  palsy,  epilepsy,  melancholy,  except 
they  be  very  lusty,  and  full  of  blood.  ^Lodovicus  Antonius,  lib.  med.  miscel. 
in  his  chapter  of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to  all  wrestlers,  ditchers,  labouring 
men,  &c.  '"Ficinus  and  ‘Marsilius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five  mor- 
tal enemies  of  a student : “ it  consumes  the  spirits,  and  weakeneth  the  brain.” 
Ilalyabbas  the  Arabian,  5.  Theor.  cap.  36.  and  Jason  Pratensis  make  it  the 
fountain  of  most  diseases,  “ ‘‘but  most  pernicious  to  them  who  are  cold  and 
dry:”  a melancholy  man  must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases.  Plu- 
i tarch  in  his  book  cfe  san.  tuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  principal 
signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kind:  “Ho  rise  with  an 
appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain  from  venery,”  tria  saluherrima,  are 
three  most  healthful  things.  We  see  their  opposites  how  pernicious  they  are 
to  mankind,  as  to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death,  and  many  feral  diseases : 
Tmmodicis  brevis  est  cetas  et  ra/ra  senectus.  Aristotle  gives  instance  in  spar- 
rows, which  are  pariim  vivaces  ob  salacitatem,  ™ short-lived  because  of  their 
salacity,  which  is  very  frequent,  as  Scoppius  in  Priapiis  will  better  inform  you. 
The  extremes  being  both  bad,  "the  medium  is  to  be  kept,  which  cannot  easily 
be  determined.  Some  are  better  able  to  sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist, 

! phlegmatic,  as  Hippocrates  insinuateth,  some  strong  and  lusty,  well  fed  like 
"Hercules,  ^Proculus  the  emperor,  lusty  Laurence,  '^prostibulum  foemince  Mes- 
\ salina  the  empress,  that  by  philters,  and  such  kind  of  lascivious  meats,  use  all 
! means  to  ’’enable  themselves:  and  brag  of  it  in  the  end,  confodi  multas  enim, 

I occidi  vero  paucas  per  ventrem  vidisti,  as  that  Spanish  ® Celestina  merrily  said : 
i others  impotent,  of  a cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain  those  gymnics 
i without  great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies,  of  which  number  (though  they 
i be  very  prone  to  it)  are  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part. 


MEMB.  III. 

Air  rectified.  With  a digression  of  the  Air. 

I As  a long-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first  whistled  off  the  fist,  mounts  aloft 
I ^ and  for  Ms  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a circuit  in  the  air,  still  soaring  higher  and 
higher  till  he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game  is 
sprung,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a sudden:  so  will  I,  having  now 
come  at  last  into  these  ample  fields  of  air,  wherein  I may  freely  expatiate  and 
■ exercise  myself  for  my  recreation,  awhile  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world, 
mount  aloft  to  those  ethereal  orbs  and  celestial  spheres,  and  so  descend  to  my 
former  elements  again.  In  which  progress  I will  fii'st  see  whether  that  rela- 
friar  of ‘Oxford  be  true,  concerning  those  northern  parts  under  tliQ 
1 ole  (if  I meet  obit^  with  the  wandering  Jew,  Elias  Artifex,  or  Lucian’s  Icaro^ 
Tnentppus,  they  shall  be  my  ^ides)  whether  there  be  such,  4.  Euripes,  and  a 
. great  rock  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause  the  needle  in  the  compass  still  to 
bend  that  way,  and  what  should  be  the  true  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass, “is  it  a magnetical  rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Cardan  will;  or  some  other 


K Athletis,  Arthriticis,  podagricis  nocet,  nec  opportuna  prodest  nisi  forMhna  of 
dant.  Idem  Scaligcr  exerc.  -260.  Turcis  ideo  luctatoribus  proliibitiiin  ‘ Oo  Innf 

_ Lib.  1.  ca.  7.  ex.iaurit  enim  spiritus  animumque  debilitat  k Frirndiu  of  aioo-  saint,  tuciid.  lib.  I. 
\ escl  intra  satietatern,  iinpigrum  esse  ad  laborem,  vi  ale  semen  conteJvarJ  mimicissiina. 

Binit  esse  senem.  n vide  Montanum,  Pet.  Godkridum  ^ornm  nn  9 r qum  te  non 

numenim  definite  Talimudistis,  uniculquo  sciatls  assiirna^i’  f cui’iosum  de  his,  nam  et 

P Vide  Lampridium  yit.  ejus  4.  ’ a Et  laSa  vi7  m’i  . o “ '^^espiadas  geiiuU. 

cap.  16.  Catullum  ad  Ipsipliilam,  &c,  Ovid  Eletr  liliH  of  r Xo  ^J|f8,ld.  cent.  8.  11.  Leinnium  lib.  i>. 
coronas  ludicro  deo  puta  Tripliallo,  Mars’ae  Henmp'  iMnno  nf  ’ coiifecissent,  tot 

&c.  . Pci-noboscodid.  Gasp.  Ha rthir  ’ S’  le  ? vn,  . oiH  i^^  Cingemus  tibl  mentulam  coroiii.s 

Sloto.  Some  cull  it  the  highest  hill  in  the  world,  next  ^nSin^ 
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star  ill  Uic  boar,  aa  Marsilins  Ficiimaj  or  a magiictical  laoi'iibaii,  as  M.-iuroli- 
cusj  Vel  situs  in  vend  terrce,  as  Agricola;  or  tlio  nearness  of  the  next  conti- 
nent, as  Cabeus  will ; or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Coniinbri- 
censes,  Peregrinus  contend ; why  at  the  Azores  it  looks  directly  north,other\vi,se 
not?  In  the  Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observe)  it  varies  7.  grad, 
by  and  by  12.  and  then  22.  In  the  Baltic  Seas,  near  Bascebnrg  in  Finland, 
the  needle  runs  round,  if  any  ships  come  that  way,  though  Martin  Ptidley 
write  otherwise,  that  the  needle  near  the  Pole  will  hardly  be  forced  from  his 
direction.  ’Tis  fit  to  be  inquired  whether  certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as 
11.  grad.  Lond.  variai,  alibi  3G.  &c.,  and  that  which  is  more  prodigioxis,  the 
variation  varies  in  the  same  place,  now  taken  accurately,  ’tis  so  much  after  a 
few  years  quite  altered  from  that  it  was:  till  we  have  better  intelligence,  let 
our  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  Nicholas  ^Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  that  have  both  written  great 
volumes  of  this  subject,  satisfy  these  inquisitors.  Whether  the  sea  be  open 
and  navigable  by  the  Pole  arctic,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that  of  Barti- 
son  the  Hollander,  under  the  Pole  itself,  which  for  some  reasons  I hold  best : 
or  by  Fretum  Davis,  or  Nova  Zembla.  Whether  * Hudson’s  discovery  be  true 
of  a new  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Button’s  Bay  in  50.  degrees.  Hub- 
herd’s  Hope  in  60.  that  of  ut  ultra,  near  Sir  Thomas  Hoe’s  welcome  in  North- 
west Fox,  being  that  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  constantly  there  15  foot  in  12 
hours,  as  our  ®^new  cards  inform  us  that  California  is  not  a cape,  but  an  island, 
and  the  west  winds  make  the  neap  tides  equal  to  the  sj)ring,  or  that  there  be 
any  probability  to  pass  by  the  straits  of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontory  of 
Tabin.  If  there  be,  I shall  soon  perceive  whether  '’Marcus  Polus  the  Yene7 
tiah’s  narration  be  true  or  false,  of  that  great  city  of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu ; 
whether  there  be  any  such  places,  or  that  as  ®Matth.  Riccius  the  Jesuit  hath 
written,  China  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary  and  the  king 
of  China  be  the  same ; Xuntain  and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu  be  that 
new  Peking,  or  such  a wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  from  Tartary : 
whether  ^Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africa;  M.  Polus  Yenetus  puts  him 
in  Asia,  ®the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  he  is  emperor  of  the  Abyssines, 
which  of  old  was  Ethiopia,  now  Nubia,  under  the  eq\iator  in  Africa.  Whether 
^Guinea  be  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  ® Spaniard’s  . dis- 
co very  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  or  Magellahica,  be  as  true  as  that  of  Mer~ 
curius  Britanrvius,  or  his  of  U topia,  or  his  of  Lucinia.  And  yet  in  likelihood 
it  may  bo  so,  for  without  all  question  it  being  extended  from  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  to  the  circle  Antarctic,  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate  zone, 
cannot  choose  but  yield  in  time  some  flourishing  kingdoms  to  succeeding  ages, 
as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards.  Shouten  and  Le  Meir  have  done  well  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in.  flnding  a more  convenient  passage 
to  Mare  pacificum : methinks  some  of  our  modern  argonauts  should  prosecute 
the  rest,  I go  by  Madagascar,  I would  see  that  great  bird  '‘ruck,  that 
can  carry  a man  and  horse  or  an  elephant,  with  that  Arabian  phoenix  described 
by  'Adricomius;  see  the  pelicans  of  Egypt,  those  Scythian  gryphes  in  Asia: 
and  afterwards  in  Africa  examine  the  fountains  of  Nilus,  whether  Herodotus, 
’‘Seneca,  Plin.,  Uh.  5.  cap.  9,  Strabo,  lib.  5.  give  a true  cause  of  his  annual 
flowing,  ’Pagaphetta  discourse  rightly  of  it,  or  of  Niger  and  Senegal;  exa- 
mine Cardan,  ‘“Scaliger’s  reasons,  and  the  rest.  Is  it  from  those  Etesian 
winds,  or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  under  the  equator  (for  Jordan 
yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  Mount  Libanus),  or  from  those  great 

» Cap.  26.  In  his  Treatise  of  Magnetic  Bodies.  r Lege  lib.  1.  cap.  23.  et  24.  de  magnetica  philosophin,  et 
iib.  3.  cap.  4.  * 1612.  » M.  Brigs,  his  map,  and  Nortliwcst  Fox.  Lib.  2.  ca.  64.  de  nob.  civitaf. 

Quinsay,  et  cap.  10.  do  Cambalu.  oLip.  4.  oxped.  ad  Sinas,  ca.  3.  et  lib.  6.  c.  18.  M.  Polus  in 

Presb.  Joh.  meminit,  lib.  2.  cap.  30.  ® Alluaresius  et  alii.  *Lat.  10.  Gr.  Aust.  k Ferdinando  cle 

Quir.  Anno  1612.  >>  Alarum  pennte  continent  in  longitudine  12  pas.su.s,  elepbautem  in  sublime  tollcro 

potest.  Polus  1.  3.  c.  40.  > Lib.  2.  Descript,  terrai  sanctie.  ^xatur.  qumst.  lib.  4.  cap.  2.  'Lib.  do 

rcg.  Congo.  m Lxcrcit.  47. 
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: dropping  perpetual  showers  which  are  so' frequent  to  the  inhabitants  within  tlie 
I tropics,  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  cause  such  vast  inundations  in  Senegal, 
s Maragnan,  Oroiioco  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  in  Zona  Torrida,  which 
i have  all  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set  times ; and  by  good  husbandry 
.;j  and  policy  hereafter  no  doubt  may  come  to  be  as  populous,  as  well  tilled,  as 
I ; fruitful,  as  Egypt  itself  or  Cauchinthina?  I would  observe  all  those  motions  of 
f ithe  sea,  and  from  what  cause  they  proceed,  from  the  moon  (as  the  vulgcir  hold) 
I ^or  earth’s  motion,  which  Galileus,  in  the  fourth  dialogue  of  his  system  of  the 
||  '.world,  so  eagerly  proves,  and  firmly  demonstrates;  or  winds,  as  “some  will, 
li  'Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur,  in  mari  pacifico,  it  is  scarce  perceived,  in  our 

IIBritish  seas  most  violent,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  so  vehement, 

’ irregular,  and  diverse?  Why  the  current  in  that  Atlantic  Ocean  should  still  be 
:in  some  places  from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north,  and  why  they  come  sooner 
'than  go?  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that  Indian  Ocean,  the  mer- 
chants come  in  three  weeks,  as  “Scaliger  discusseth,  they  return  scarep  in 
I three  months,  with  the  same  or  like  winds ; the  continual  current  is  from  east 
’ to  w'est.  Whether  Mount  Athos,  .Pelion,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Caucasus,  Atlas,  be 
• so  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above  clouds,  meteors,  uhi  nea  aurce  nea 
venti  spirant  (insomuch  that  they  that  ascend  die  suddenly  very  often,  the  air 
is  so  subtile),  1250  paces  high,  according  to  that  measure  of  Dicearchus,  or 
'A 8 miles  perpendicularly  high,  as  Jacobus  Mazonius,  sec.  3.  et  4.  expounding 
that  place  of  Aristotle  about  Caucasus;  and  as  ^Blancanus  the  Jesuit  contends 
out  of  Clavius  and  Nonius  demonstrations  de  Crepusculis : or  rathor  32  sta- 
Miums,  as  the  most  received  opinion  is;  or  4 miles,  which  the  height  of  no 
mountain  doth  perpendicularly  exceed,  and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of 
the  sea,  which  is,  as  Scaliger  holds,  1580  paces,  Exerc.  38,  others  100  paces. 
I would  see  those  inner  parts  of  America,  whether  there  be  any  such  great 
city  of  Manoa,  or  Eldorado,  in  that  golden  empire,  where  the  highways  are  as 
much  beaten  (one  reports)  as  between  Madrid  and  Yaladolid  in  Spain;  or  any 
such  Amazons  as  he  relates,  or  gigantic  Patagones  in  Chica;  with  that  mira- 
culous mountain  Ybouyapab  in  the  Northern  Brazil,  cujus  jugum  slernitur  in 
' ainoenissiTna/Tn  planitiem,  dec.  or  that  of  Pariacacca  so  high  elevated  in  Pei'u. 
•■The  pike  of  Tenerifie  how  high  it  is?  70  miles,  or  50  as  Patricius  holds,  or 
9 as  Snellius  demonstrates  in  his  Eratosthenes:  see  that  strange  ®Cirknick- 
2 zerksey  lake  in  Camiola,  whose  waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they 
V will  overtake  a swift  horseman,  and  by  and  by  with  as  incredible  celerity  are 
s supped  up  : which  Lazius  and  Wernerus  make  an  argument  of  the  Argonauts 
s sailing  under  ground.  And  that  vast  den  or  hole  called  ‘Esmellen  in  Musco- 
via,  quae  visitur  horrendo  hmtu,  dec.  which  if  any  thing  casually  fall  in,  makes 
' .such  a roaring  noise,  that  no  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  warlike  engine  can  make 
the  like;  such  another  is  Gilber’s  Cave  in  Lapland,  with  many  the  like.  I 
' would  examine  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  see  where  and  how  it  exonerates  itself, 
s after  it  hath  taken  in  Yolga,  Jaxares,  Oxus,  and  those  great  rivers  ; at  the 
£.■  mouth  of  Oby,  or  where  ? What  vent  the  Mexican  lake  hath,  the  Titicacan 
i'  in  Peru,  or  that  circular  pool  in  the  vale  of  Terapeia,  of  which  Acosta,  1.  3. 

c.  16.  hot  in  a cold  country,  the  spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle  twenty 
; foot  square,  and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation : and  that  of  Mare  morluum  in 
Palestine,  of  Thra.symene,  at  Peruzium  in  Italy  : the  Mediterranean  itself 
For  from  the  ocean,  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  a perpetual  current 
into  the  Levant,  and  so  likewise  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the 


Telositts,  lib.  do  mavi.  • Kxcrcit.  62.  do  niai  is 
aninta  Tirlviitinnln  f ®°cnnda  varietatis,  tertia  cclerltatis,  quarta  cessation  is, 

iMomm  S nm  ’a^  Patricias  saith  52  milos  in  hdglit.  p Lib.  do  o.xplicationo 

Worno?,,,  Anf^^  ,^''Pact.lib.  IT.cap.  IS.dcscript.occid.  Ind.  r Lngo  alii  vocant.  Micor. 

sard  us  do  Magis  cap  ^d(Trilaidis^  ^ ab.sorbcutur,  ut  expedito  oquiti  adituin  intcrcludant.  ‘ Hois- 
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Eiixiiie  or  Black  Sea,  besides  all  those  great  rivers  of  Nile,  Po,  Blioiie, 
&c.  how  is  this  water  consumed,  by  the  sun  or  otherwise?  I would  find  out 
with  Trajan  tlie  fountains  of  Danube,  of  Ganges,  Oxus,  see  those  Egyptian 
pyramids,  Trajan’s  bridge,  Oroito  de  Sybilla,  Lucullus’s  fish-pond.s,  the  temple 
of  Nidrose,  &c.  And,  if  I could,  observe  what  becomes  of  swallows,  storks, 
cranes,  cuckoos,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and  many  other  kind  of  singing  birds, 
water-fowls,  hawks,  &c.  some  of  them  are  only  seen  in  summer,  some  in  winter; 
some  are  observed  in  the  “snow,  and  at  no  other  times,  each  having  their  sea- 
sons. In  winter  not  a bird  is  in  Muscovy  to  be  found,  but  at  the  spring  in  an 
instant  the  woods  and  hedges  are  full  of  them,  saith  ^Herbastein : how  comes 
it  to  pass?  Do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesner’s  Alpine  mice;  or  do  they 
lie  hid  (as  ^Olaus  affirms)  “in  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  river.s,  spiritum  coati- 
nentes  .?  often  so  found  by  fishennen  in  Poland  and  Scandia,  two  together, 
mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to  wing ; and  when  the  spring  comes  they  revive  again, 
or  if  they  be  brought  into  a stove,  or  to  the  fire-side.”  Or  do  they  follow  the 
sun,  as  Peter  Martyr,  legat.  Bahylonica  1.  2.  manifestly  convicts,  out  of  his  own 
knowledge;  for  when  he  was  ambassador  in  Egypt,  he  saw  swallows,  Spanish 
kites,  *and  many  such  other  European  birds,  in  December  and  January  very 
familiarly  flying,  and  in  great  abundance,  about  Alexandria,  ubi  Jloridce  tunc 
arboi'es  ac  viriclaria.  Or  lie  they  hid  in  caves,  rocks,  and  hollow  trees,  as 
most  think,  in  deep  tin-mines  or  sea-clifis,  as  "Mr.  Carew  gives  out?  I con- 
clude of  them  all,  for  my  part,  as  ‘^Munster  doth  of  cranes  and  storks;  whence 
they  come,  whither  they  go,  incompertum  adhuc,  as  yet  we  know  not.  We  see 
them  here,  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter;  “their  coining  and  going  is  sure 
in  the  night : in  the  plains  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storks  meet  on  such  a set 
day,  he  that  comes  last  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  so  they  get  them  gone.”  Many 
strange  places,  Isthmi,  Euripi,  Chersonesi,  creeks,  havens,  promontories, 
straits,  lakes,  baths,  rocks,  mountains,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have 
been  ruined  or  swallowed,  battles  fought,  creatures,  sea-monsters,  remora,  (fee. 
minerals,  vegetals.  Zoophytes  were  fit  to  be  considered  in  such  an  expedition, 
and  amongst  the  rest  that  of  “Harbastein  his  Tartar  lamb,  **  Hector  Boethius’ 
goosebearing  tree  in  the  orchards,  to  which  Cardan,  lib.  7.  cap.  36.  de  reram 
varietat.  subscribes  : "Vertomannus’  wonderful  palm,  that  ^fly  in  Hispaniola, 
that  shines  like  a torch  in  the  night,  that  one  may  well  see  to  write ; those 
spherical  stones  in  Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those  like  bird.s, 
beasts,  fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  (fee.  usually  found  in  the  metal 
mines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  near  Nokow  and  Pallukie,  as 
^ Munster  and  others  relate.  Many  rare  creatures  and  novelties  each  part  of 
the  world  affords : amongst  the  rest,  I would  know  for  a certain  whether  there 
be  any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius,  in  his  comment  on  Paracelsus  de  sanit. 
tuend.  and  ’‘Gaguinus  records  in  his  description  of  Muscovy,  “that  in  Luco- 
moria,  a province  in  Bussia,  lie  fast  asleep  as  dead  all  winter,  from  the  27  of 
November,  like  frogs  and  swallows,  benumbed  with  cold,  but  about  the  24  of 
April  in  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  go  about  their  business.”  I would 
examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander  Picolomineus,  whether  the  earth’s 


" In  campis  Lovicen.  solum  visuntur  in  nive,  et  nbinam  vere,  Jestate,  autumno  so  occultant.  Hcnr.(a 
Polit.  1.  1.  Jul.  Beilins.  « Statiin  ineunte  vere  sylv£e  strepunt  eorum  cantilenis.  Muscovit.  comment, 
y Immergunt  se  fluminibus,  lacubusciue  per  hyemem  totam,  &c.  * Caeterasque  volucres  Pontum  hyeme 

adveniente  b nostris  regionibus  Europcis  transvolantes.  » Survey  of  Cornwall.  i>Porro  ciconiia 

quonam  e loco  veniant,  qu6  se  conferant,  incompertum  adhuc,  agmen  venientium,  descendentium,  tit  gruuni 
venisse  cernimus,  nocturnis  opinor  temporibus.  In  patentibus  Asise  campis  certo  die  congregant  se,  earn 
quaj  novissimb  advenit  lacerant,  inde  avolant.  Cosmog.  1.  4.  c.  126.  'Comment.  Muscov.  Hist. 

Scot.  1.  1.  • Vertomannus,  1.  5.  c.  16.  mentioneth  a tree  that  bears  fruits  to  eat,  wood  to  burn,  bark  to 

make  rppes,  wine  and  water  to  drink,  oil  and  sugar,  and  leaves  as  tiles  to  cover  house.s,  flowers,  for  clotho.s, 
&c.  /Animal  infectum  Cusino,  ut  quis  legere  vel  scribere  possit  sine  alterius  ope  luininis.  « Cosinog. 
lib.  1.  cap.  435  et  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  habent  ollas  a natura  forinatus  e terra  extractas,  similes  illis  h figulls  factis, 
coronas,  pisce.s,  aves,  et  onines  aniinantium  species.  *>  Ut  solcnt  hirnndines  ct  raniu  pros  frigoris  magni- 
tudine  mori,  et  postea  rcdcunte  vere  24.  Aprilis  reviviscere. 
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I superficies  be  bigger  inantbe  sea’s:  or  that  of  Archimedes  be  true,  the  super- 
j ficies  of  all  water  is  even?  Search  the  depth,  and  see  that  variety  ofsea- 
i monsters  and  fishes,  mermaids,  sea-men,  horses,  &c.  which  it  affords.  Or 
, whether  that  be  true  which  J ordanus  Brunus  scofis  at,  that  if  G-od  did  not 
I detain  it,  the  sea  would  overflow  the  earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and 
j which  J osephus  Blancanus  the  J esuit  in  his  interpretation  on  those  matherna- 
! tical  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly  fears,  and  in  a just  tract  proves  by  many  cir- 
I cumstauces,  that  in  time  the  sea  will  waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe 
i of  the  earth  shall  be  covered  with  waters;  risum  teneatis,  amici what  the  sea 
: takes  away  in  one  place  it  adds  in  another.  Methinks  he  might  rather  sus- 
I :pect  the  sea  should  in  time  be  filled  by  land,  trees  grow  up,  carcasses,  &c.  that 
i jall-devouring  fire,  omnia  devorans  et  comumens,  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up 
tthe  vast  ocean  with  sand  and  ashes.  I would  examine  the  true  seat  of  that 
tterrestrial  ^paradise,  and  where  Opliir  was  whence  Solomon  did  fetch  his 
: igold:  from  Peruana,  which  some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonesus,  as  Do- 
; iminicus  Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others  will.  I would  censure 
sail  Pliny’s,  Solinus’,  Strabo’s,  Sir  John  Mandeville’s,  Glaus  Magnus’,  Marcus 
iPolus’  lies,  correct  those  errors  in  navigation,  reform  cosmographical  charts, 
and  rectify  longitudes,  if  it  were  possible ; not  by  the  compass,  as  some  dream, 

• with  Mark  Bidley  in  his  treatise  of  magnetical  bodies,  cap.  43.  for  as  Cabeus, 

; magnet,  philos.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  fully  resolves,  there  is  no  hope  thence,  yet  I 

E I',  would  observe  some  better  means  to  find  them  out. 

I would  have  a convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus,  Ulysses, 
IHercules,  ^ Lucian’s  Menippus,  at  St.  Patrick’s  purgatory,  at  Trophonius’ 

■ •den,  Hecla  in  Iceland,  -^tna  in  Sicily,  to  descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the 
1 bowels  of  the  earth : do  stones  and  metals  grow  there  still?  how  come  fir  trees 
t to  be  Migged  out  from  tops  of  hills,  as  in  our  mosses,  and  marshes  all  over 
1 Europe?  How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish  bones,  shells,  beams,  ironworks,  many 
: fathoms  under  ground,  and  anchors  in  mountains  far  remote  from  all  seas. 
“Anno  1460  at  Bern  in  Switzerland  50  fathom  deep,  a ship  was  digged  out 
of  a mountain,  where  they  got  metal  ore,  in  which  were  48  carcasses  of  men, 

• with  other  merchandise.  That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found  in  tops  of  hills, 
Aristotle  insinuates  in  his  meteors,  “Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first  book,  c.  de 
i Numidia,  and  familiarly  in  the  Alps,  saith  ° Blancanus  the  Jesuit,  the  like  is 
c bo  be  seen;  came  this  from  earthquakes,  or  from  Noah’s  flood,  as  Christians 
J suppose,  or  is  there  a vicissitude  of  sea  and  land,  as  Anaximenes  held  of  old, 
t the  mountains  of  Thessaly  would  become  seas,  and  seas  again  mountains  % 
i The  whole  world  belike  should  be  new  moulded,  when  it  seemed  good  to  those 
i all-commanding  powers,  and  turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  haycocks  in  harvest, 
t top  to  bottom,  or  bottom  to  top : or  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire,  move  the 
a world  upon  his  centre ; that  which  is  under  the  poles  now,  should  be  translated 
to  the  equinoctial,  and  that  which  is  under  the  torrid  zone  to  the  circle  arctic 
. and  antarctic  another  while,  and  so  be  reciprocally  warmed  by  the  sun : or  if  the 
worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a sun,  with  his  compassing  planets  (as 
I Brunus  and  Campanella  conclude)  cast  three  or  four  worlds  into  one ; or  else  of 
■ one  world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to  them  best.  To  proceed, 
lif  the  earth  be  21,500  miles  in  ^compass,  its  diameter  is  7,000  from  us  to 
our  antipodes,  and  what  shall  be  comprehended  in  all  that  space?  What  is  the 
centre  of  the  earth?  is  it  pure  element  only,  as  Aristotle  decrees,  inhabited  (as 
‘‘Paracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures,  whose  chaos  is  the  earth:  or  with  failles, 

1 V 1(1.  Percrlum  In  Gen.  Cor.  h Lapidc,  et  alios.  kjn  Necyoinantla,  Tom.  2.  ' Fracastorius,  lib.  do 

Simp.  Cjcorgius  Merula,  lib.  cle  mein.  Julius  Billius,  &c.  Siinlerus,  Ortelius.  Brachlis  centum  sub  term 
repel  ta  est,  in  qua  quaclraginta  octo  cadavera  inerant,  anchorse,  &c.  Pisces  et  conchas  in  moiitibus 

repeiiuntur.  ° Mathcmat.  Aristot.  pQr  plain,  as  Patricias  holds,  which  Austin,  Lactan- 

tius,  and  some  otlicrs,  held  of  old  as  round  as  a trencher.  q Li.  de  Zilphia  et  Pigmeis,  they  penetrate 

t p.jirth  aa  wp  nn  fliw  a\r  o » w 
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as  the  woods  and  waters  (according  to  him)  are  with  iiym|jhs,  or  as  the  air 
with  spirits  ? Diouisiodorus,  a matliematiciau  in  ’Tliiiy,  that  scut  a letter  ad 
ifaperos  after  lie  was  dead,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  to  signify  wiiub 
distance  the  same  centre  was  from  the  superficiea  of  the  same,  viz.,  42,000 
stadiums,  might  have  done  well  to  have  satisfied  all  these  doubts.  Or  is  it  the 
place  of  hell,  as  Yirgil  in  his  ^neides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante,  and  otheis 
poetically  describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our  divines  think?  In  good  earnest, 
Anthony  Eusca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambrosian  College,  in  Milan,  in  his 
great  volume  de  Infirno,  lib.  1.  caj).  47.  is  stiff  in  this  tenet,  ’tis  a corpoi*eal 
lire  tow,  cap.  5,  1.  2.  as  he  there  disputes.  “ Whatsoever  philosophers  write 
(saith  *Surius),  there  be  certain  mouths  of  hell,  and  places  appointed  for  the 
2ounishment  of  men’s  souls,  as  at  Hecla  in  Iceland,  where  the  ghosts  of  dead 
men  are  familiarly  seen,  and  sometimes  talk  with  the  living : God  would  have 
such  visible  places,  that  mortal  men  might  be  certainly  informed,  that  there  be 
such  punishments  after  death,  and  learn  hence  to  fear  God.”  Kranzius,  Da7i. 
hist.  Lib.  2.  cap.  24.  subscribes  to  this  opinion  of  Surius,  so  doth  Colerus,  cap. 
12,  lib.  dc  immortal,  animee  (out  of  the  authority  belike  of  St.  Gregory, 
Durand,  and  the  rest  of  the  schoolmen,  who  derive  as  much  from  ^tna  in 
Sicily,  Lij)ari,  Hiera,  and  those  sulphureous  vulcanian  islands)  making  Terra 
del  Fuego,  and  those  frequent  volcanoes  in  America,  of  which  Acosta,  lib. 
cap.  24.  that  fearful  mount  Hecklebirg  in  Horway,  an  es2)ecial  argument  to 
2)rove  it,  “‘where  lamentable  screeches  and  howlings  are  continually  heai’d, 
which  strike  a terror  to  the  auditors;  fiery  chariots  are  commonly  seen  to  bring 
in  the  souls  of  men  in  the  likeness  of  crows,  and  devils  ordinarily  go  in  and 
out.”  Such  another  proof  is  that  place  near  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt,  by  Cairo, 
as  well  to  confirm  this  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by  “Kornmannus,  mirac. 
mort.lib.  1.  cap.  38,  Camerarius,  oper.suc.  cap.  37,  Bredenbachius,  pereg.  ter. 
sanct.  and  some  others,  “ where  once  a year  dead  bodies  arise  about  March, 
and  walk,  after  awhile  hide  themselves  again:  thousands  of  people  come 
yearly  to  see  them.”  But  these  and  such  like  testimonies  others  reject,  as 
fables,  illusions  of  spirits,  and  they  will  have  no  such  local  known  place,  more 
than  Styx  or  Phlegethon,  Pluto’s  court,  or  that  poetical  where  Homer’s 

soul  was  seen  hanging  on  a tree,  &c.,  to  which  they  ferried  over  in  Charon’s 
boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in  Gi*eece,  compendiaria  ad  inferos  via,  which 
is  the  shortest  cut,,  quia  mdlum  a mortuis  nauhum  eo  loci  exposcunt  (saith 

Gerbelius),  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.  AVell  then,  is  it  hell, 
or  purgatory,  as  Bellarmine:  or  Limbus  patirum,  as  Gallueius  will,  and  as 
Eusca  will  (for  they  have  made  maps  of  it),  ^or  Ignatius  paidour?  Virgil,  some- 
time bishoj)  of  Saltburg(as  Aventinusdmio745.  relates)  by  Bonifacius  bishop 
of  Mentz  was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  antipodes  (which 
they  made  a doubt  whether  Christ  died  for),  and  so  by  that  means  took  away 
the  seat  of  hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it  could  bear  no  proportion  to  heaven, 
and  contradicted  that  opinion  of  Austin, Basil,  Lactantius,  that  held  the  earth 
round  as  a trencher  (whom  Acosta  and  common  experience  more  largely  con- 
fute), but  not  as  a ball;  and  Jerusalem  where  Christ  died  the  middle  of  it;  or 
Delos,  as  the  fabulous  Greeks  feigned : because  when  J ujaiter  let  two  eagles 
loose,  to  fly  from  the  world’s  ends  east  and  west,  they  met  at  Delos.  But  that 
scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  quite  talcen  away  by  our  latter  divines : Franciscus 
Eibera,  in  cap.  14.  Apocalyps.  will  have  hell  a material  and  local  fire  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  diameter,  as  he  defines  it  out  of  those 
words,  Exivit  sa?iguis  de  terra per  stadia  mille  sexcenta,  &c.  But  Lessius 

i^Lib.  2.  c.  112.  sCommentar.  ad  annum  1537.  Qtiicquid  dicunt  Philosophl,  quajdam  sunt  TiU'tarf 

ostia,  et  loca  ininicndls  aniiiiis  dcstiiiata,  ut  ilccla  nions,  &c.  ubi  mortuomiu  spiritus  visuntur,  &c.  voluit 
Dcus  extare  taliu  loca,  at  discant  mortalcs.  ‘ Ubi  miserabiles  cjulantium  voces  audiuntur,  qui  aiiditoribus 
hoiTorcm  incutiiint  baud  vulgareiii,  &c.  " Ex  sepulchris  apparent  mense  jMartio,  et  rursus  sub  terrain 

sc  abscondunt,  c^;c.  »JDcscript.Grajc.  lib.  6.  dc  Pelop.  v Conclave  Ign.itii. 
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lib.  13.  de  morihiLS  diviais,  cap.  24.  will  Lave  this  local  Loll  far  less,  one  Dutch 
mile  iu  diameter,  all  filled  with  fire  and  brimstone  : because,  as  he  there 
demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically  multiplied,  will  make  a sphere  able  to  hold 
eight  hundred  thousand  millions  of  damned  bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot 
square)  which  will  abundantly  suffice  j Gum  cerium  sit,  inquit,  facta  suhduc- 
tione,  non  futuros  centies  mille  milliones  damnandorum.  But  if  it  be  no 
material  fire  (as  Sco-Thomas,  Bonaventure,  Soncinas,  Voscius,  and  others 
argue)  it  may  be  there  or  elsewhere,  as  Keckerman  disputes.  System.  Theol.  for 
sure  somewhere  it  is,  cerium  est  alicuhi,  etsi  dejinitus  cir cuius  non  assignetur. 
1 will  end  the  controversy  in  ^Austin’s  words,  “Better  doubt  of  things  concealed, 
than  to  contend  about  uncertainties,  where  Abraham’s  bosom  is,  and  hell  fire:” 
“ Fix  d mansuetis,  d contentiosis  nunquam  invenitur  ; scarce  the  meek,  the  con- 
tentious shall  never  find.  If  it  be  solid  earth,  ’tis  the  fountain  of  metals,  waters, 
which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  air  into  water,  which  springs  up  in  several 
chinks,  to  moisten  the  earth’s  superficies,  and  that  in  a tenfold  proportion  (as 
Aristotle  holds)  or  else  these  fountains  come  directly  from  the  sea,  by '’secret 
passages,  and  so  made  fresh  again,  by  running  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth; 
and  are  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold,  as  the  matter  or  minerals  are  by  which 
they  pass ; or  as  Peter  Martyr,  Ocean.  Decad.  lib.  9.  and  some  others  hold, 
from  ‘^abundance  of  rain  that  falls; or  from  that  ambient  heat  and  cold,  which 
alters  that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  conseqiiens  the  generation  of  waters.  Or 
else  it  may  be  full  of  wind,  or  a sulphureous  innate  fire,  as  our  meteorologists 
inform  us,  which  sometimes  breaking  out,  causeth  those  horrible  earthquakes, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  these  days  in  Japan,  China,  and  oftentimes  swallow 
up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucian’s  Menippus  consult  with  or  ask  of  Tiresias,  if 
you  will  not  believe  philosophers,  he  shall  clear  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes 
a second  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  is  sub  dio,  and  find  out  a true 
cause,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents,  meteors,  alterations,  as  happen  above 
ground.  Whence  proceed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a distinct  character  (as 
it  were)  to  several  nations  ? Some  are  wise,  subtile,  witty;  others  dull,  sad  and 
heavy;  some  big,  some  little,  as  Tally  de  Fato,  Plato  in  Timseo,  Vegetiusand 
Bodine  prove  at  large,  method,  cap.  5.  some  soft,  and  some  hardy,  barbarous, 
civil,  black,  dun,  white,  is  it  from  the  air,  from  the  soil,  influence  of  stars,  or 
soDie  other  secret  cause  ? Why  doth  Africa  breed  so  many  venomous  beasts, 
Ireland  none  ? Athens  owls,  Crete  none  ? ‘'Why  hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no 
swallows  (so  Pausanias  informeth  us)  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece,  ‘’Ithaca  no 
hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine  ? whence  comes  this  variety  of  com- 
plexions, colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  ^metals,  peculiar  almost  to  every  place  ? 
Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts  proper  to  America  alone,  as 
Acosta  demands,  lib.  4.  cap.  36.  were  they  created  in  the  six  days,  or  ever  in 
Noah’s  ark?  if  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and  found  in  other  countries? 
It  is  a thing  (saith  he)  hath  long  held  me  in  suspense ; no  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew  ever  heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  differing  from  our  European 
animals,  as  an  egg  and  a chestnut;  and  which  is  more,  kine,  horses,  sheep,  &c., 
till  the  Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parts  ? How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  in  the  same  site,  in  one  latitude,  to  such  as  are  Perioeci, 
there  should  be  such  difference  of  soil,  complexion,  colour,  metal,  air,  <fec.  The 
Spaniards  are  white,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabitants  about  « Caput 


y Melius  dub.tarc  do  occultis,  quam  1 tigare  de  incertis,  ubi  flamina  inferni,  &c.  »See  Dr. 

come  from  the  so;^  so  they  return  to  the  sea  again  by  scci-et 
-f  f f 7 « \>''Cl  t ‘c  Casinun  Sea  vents  itself  into  the  Eu.xiae  or  ocean.  « seneca,  qufest.  lib. 
.’iiP  «’'iuarum  perpetuis.  ^ In  iis  nee  pullos  liirundmes  e^-cludunt, 

ter^t  ’fod  tur  in  aii.Vf  i.bnU  ^ At  (iuito  in  rcru.  l>lus  auri  qumii 

c..  Ituli  .eque  gi  , ni  eadun  latitudme,  lequo  distautos  ab  rEquatore,  Uli  ad  Austrum,  hi  ad  lioream  ? qui. 
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bonce  spei  a,i’e  Llackainoros,  and  yet  botli  alike  distant  from  tlie  equator  : nay, 
they  that  dwell  in  the  same  parallel  line  with  these  negroes,  as  about  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  are  white  coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  Jolin’s 
country  in  ^Plthiopia  are  dun  j they  in  Zeilan  and  Malabar  parallel  with  tlieni 
again  black  : Manamotapa  in  Africa,  and  St.  Thomas  Isle  are  extreme  liot, 
both  under  the  line,  coal  black  their  inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peru  they  are 
quite  opposite  in  colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  and  yet  both  alike 
elevated.  Moscow  in  53.  degrees  of  latitude  extreme  cold,  as  those  northern 
countries  usually  are,  having  one  perpetual  hard  frost  all  winter  long  ; and  in 
52.  deg.  lat.  sometimes  hard  frost  and  snow  all  summer,  as  Button’s  Bay,  <kc. 
or  by  fits  j and  yet  ^ England  near  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland  very  moist, 
warm,  and  more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain,  Italy,  or  France.  Is  it  the 
sea  that  causeth  this  difference,  and  the  air  that  comes  from  it?  Why  then  is 
*Ister  so  cold  near  the  Euxine,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  all  Thrace  ? fingidas 
regiones  Maginus  calls  them,  and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42.  which  should 
be  hot  : ^ Quevira,  or  Nova  Albion  in  America,  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  so 
cold  in  July,  that  our  ^Englishmen  could  hardly  endure  it.  At  Noremberga  in 
45.  lat.  all  the  sea  is  frozen  ice,  and  yet  in  a more  southern  latitude  than  ours. 
New  England,  and  the  island  of  Cambrial  Colchos,  which  that  noble  gentleman 
Mr.  Yaughan,  or  Orpheus  junior,  describes  in  his  Golden  Fleece,  is  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Little  Britain  in  France,  and  yet  their  winter  begins  not  till 
J anuary,  their  spring  till  May ; which  search  he  accounts  worthy  of  an  astro- 
loger : is  this  from  the  easterly  winds,  or  melting  of  ice  and  snow  dissolved 
within  the  circle  arctic;  or  that  the  air  being  thick,  is  longer  before  it  be  warm 
by  the  sunbeams,  and  once  heated  like  an  oven  will  keep  itself  from  cold  ? 
Our  climes  breed  lice,  “Hungary  and  Ireland  male  audiunt in  this  kind;  come 
to  the  Azores,  by  a secret  virtue  of  that  air  they  are  instantly  consumed,  and 
all  our  European  vermin  almost,  saith  Ortelius.  Egypt  is  watered  with  Nil  us 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  yet  there  it  seldom  or  never  rains : Bhodes,  an  island 
of  the  same  nature,  yields  not  a cloud,  and  yet  our  islands  ever  dropping  and 
inclining  to  rain.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  still  subject  to  storms,  but  in  Del  Zur, 
or  Mari  pacijico,  seldom  or  never  any.  Is  it  from  tropic  stars,  apertio  por- 
tarum,  in  the  dodecotemories  or  constellations,  the  moon’s  mansions,  such 
aspects  of  planets,  such  winds,  or  dissolving  air,  or  thick  air,  which  causeth 
this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold  ? Bodine  relates  of  a Portugal 
ambassador,  that  coming  from  “Lisbon  to  ®Dantzic  in  Spruce,  found  gi-eater 
heat  there  than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de  Sylva,  legate  to  Philip  III., 
king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Ispahan  in  Persia,!  6 1 9,  in  his  letter  to  the  Marquess 
of  Bed  mar,  makes  mention  of  greater  cold  in  Ispahan,  whose  latitude  is  31.  gr. 
than  ever  he  felt  in  Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  torrid  zone  was  by  our 
predecessors  held  to  be  uninhabitable,  but  byoiu'  modern  travellers  found  to  be 
most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  moistening  showers,  the 
breeze  and  cooling  blasts  in  some  parts,  as  ’’Acosta  describes,  most  pleasant  and 
fertile.  Arica  in  Chili  is  by  report  one  of  the  sweetest  places  that  ever  the 
sun  shined  on,  Olympus  terra,  a heaven  on  earth  : how  incomparably  do  some 
extol  Mexico  in  Nova  Hispania,  Peru,  Brazil,  &c.,  in  some  again  hard,  dry, 
sandy,  barren,  a very  desert,  and  still  in  tbe  same  latitude.  Many  times  we 
find  great  diversity  of  air  in  the  same  ‘’country,  by  i-eason  of  the  site  to  seas, 


sub  Ti'csbytero  Johan,  habitant  sutfusci  sunt,  in  Zeilan  et  Malabar  nigii,  .Tque  distantes  ab  .^quat  u'c, 
eodeinque  cceli  parallelo  : sedhocmagismirari  quis  possit,  in  tota  America  nusquam  nigros  invemri,  prater 
paucos  III  loco  Quareno  illis  dicto  : quae  hujus  coloris  causa  effleiens,  ccelive  an  tenve  qual.tas,  an  soli  pro- 
prictas,  aut  ipsorum  hominum  innata  ratio,  aut  omnia  ? Ortelius  in  Africa  Theat.  •*  Kegio  quocunquo 
anni  tempore  temperatissima.  Ortel.  Multas  Gallia:  ct  Italite  regiones,  molli  tepore,  et  benigna  quadain 
temperie  prorsus  antecell.t,  Jovi.  t Lat.  45.  Danubii.  Quevira,  lat.  40.  i In  Sir  Fra.  Drake’s 

voyage.  “Lansius  orat.  contra  Hungaros.  “ Lisbon,  lat.  38.  oDantzic,  lat.  54.  pDo  nat.  novi  orb  s 
lib.  1.  cap.  9.  Suavissimus  omnium  locus,  &c.  q I'lie  same  variety  of  weather  Lod.  Guicc  ardine  observes 
betwixt  Liege  and  Ajax  not  far  distant,  descr.pt.  lielg. 
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■ hills  or  dales,  want  of  water,  nature  of  soil,  and  the  like : as  in  Spain  Arra- 
,gon  is  aspera  et  sicca,  harsh  and  evil  inhabited;  Estremadura  is  diy,  sandy, 
barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of  his  plains;  Andalusia  another 
paradise;  Valencia  a most  pleasant  air,  and  continually  green;  so  is  it  about 
'Granada,  on  the  one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other,  continual  snow  to  be 
>Seen  all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  houses  in  the  Alps  are  three 
quarters  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  who  knows  not?  That  Teneriffe  is  so 
•cold  at  the  toy),  extreme  hot  at  the  bottom : Mons  Atlas  in  Africa,  Libanus  in. 
‘Palestine,  with  many  such,  tantos  inter  ardores  fidos  nivihus,  ® Tacitus  calls 
'.them,  and  Padzivilus,  '2.  fol.  27.  yields  it  to  be  far  hotter  there  than  in 
;’iiny  part  of  Italy:  ’tis  true;  but  they  are  highly  elevated,  near  the  middle 
rregion,  and  therefore  cold,  ob  paucam  solarium  radiorum  refractionem,  as 
Serrarius  answers,  com.  in  3.  cap.  Josua  queest.  5.  Abidensis,  queest.  37.  In 
the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  king’s  palace  in  Escurial,  the  air  is  most  temjDerate, 
by  reason  of  a cold  blast  which  comes  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Sierra  de 
Oadarama  hard  by,  when  as  in  Toledo  it  is  very  hot : so  in  all  other  countries. 
The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  commonly  by  reason  of  their  nearness  (I 
:3ay)  to  the  middle  region : but  this  diversity  of  air,  in  places  equally  situated, 
elevated  and  distant  from  the  pole,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity 
of  plants,  birds,  beasts,  which  is  so  familiar  with  us : with  Indians,  everywhere, 
-he  sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  vertical  stars,  the  same  irradiations  of 
planets,  aspects  like,  the  same  nearness  of  seas,  the  same  snyperficies,  the  same 
ioil,  or  not  much  different.  Under  the  equator  itself,  amongst  the  Sierras, 
'Andes,  Lanos,  as  Herrera,  Laet,  and  ‘Acosta  contend,  there  is  tarn  mirabilis 
i i inopinata  varietas,  such  variety  of  weather,  ut  meritd  exerceat  ingenia,  that 
ao  philosophy  can  yet  find  out  the  true  cause  of  it.  When  I consider  how 
temperate  it  is  in  one  place,  saith  "Acosta,  within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  as 
hbout  Laplata,  and  yet  hard  by  at  Potosi,  in  that  same  altitude,  moimtainous 
i -like,  extreme  cold ; extreme  hot  in  Brazil,  &c.  Hic  ego,  saith  Acosta,  pTiilo- 
ophiam  Aristotelis  meteorologicam  vehementer  irrisi,  cum,  S^c.,  when  the  sun 
omes  nearest  to  them,  they  have  great  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and  light- 
idng,  great  store  of  rain,  snow,  and  the  foulest  weather : when  the  sun  is  verti- 
al,  their  rivers  overflow,  the  morning  fair  and  hot,  noon-day  cold  and  moist: 
11  which  is  opposite  to  us.  How'comes  it  to  j)ass?  Scaliger,  poetices,  1.  3'.  c. 
6.  discourseth  thus  of  this  subject.  How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  teme- 
xaria  siderum  dispositio,  this  rash  placing  of  stars,  or  as  Epicurus  '^7A,fortuita, 
r accidental  ? Why  are  some  big,  some  little,  why  are  they  so  confusedly, 
nequally  situated  in  the  heavens,  and  set  so  much  out  of  order  ? In  all  other 
hings  nature  is  equal,  proportionable,  and  constant;  there  hejustce  dimensioneSf 
! pi-udens  partium  dispositio,  as  in  the  fabric  of  man,  his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face, 
lembers  are  correspondent,  cur  non  idem  coelo  opere  omnium  pulcherrimo  ? 
Vhy  are  the  heavens  so  iri’egular,  neque  pambus  molibus,  neque  paribus  inter^ 
allis,  whence  is  this  difference?  Diversos  (he  concludes)  ejficere  locorum 
'enios,  to  make  diversity  of  countries,  soils,  manners,  customs,  characters,  and 
' institutions  among  us,  ut  quantum  vicinia  ad  charitatem  addat,  sidera  distra- 
int ad  pemiciem,  and  so  by  this  means  fluvio  vel  monte  distincti  sunt  dissi- 
dle^,  the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distinguished  in  manners.  But  this 
;ason  is  weak  and  most  insufficient.  The  fixed  stars  are  removed  since 
tolemy’stime  26  gr.  from  the  first  of  Aries,  and  if  the  earth  be  immovable, 
their  site  varies,  so  should  countries  vary,  and  diverse  alterations  would  follow! 
ut  this  we  perceive  not;  as  in  Tully’s  time  with  us  in  Britain,  coelum  visit 
edum,  et  in  quo  facile  gmerantur  nubes,  dec.,  ’tis  so  still.  Wherefore  Bodine 


f Mai^n.  Qiiadns.  • Hist.  lib.  6,  i Lib.  n.  cap.  7, 
bes  in  la’ll  tenui  intervallo,  utraquo  montosa,  &c.  ^ 


“ Lib.  2.  cap.  9.  Cur.  Totosl  et  Plata, 
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Theat.  nat.  lib.  2.  and  some  others,  will  have  all  these  alterations  and  effects 
immediately  to  proceed  from  those  genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domi- 
neer in  several  places ; they  cause  storms,  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes, 
ruins,  tempests,  great  winds,  floods,  (fee.,  the  philosophers  of  Conimbra,  will 
refer  this  diversity  to  the  influence  of  that  empyrean  heaven  : for  some  .say  the 
eccentricity  of  the  sun  is  come  nearer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolemy’s  time,  the 
virtue  therefore  of  all  the  vegetals  is  decayed,  *men  grow  less,  (fee.  There  are 
that  observe  new  motions  of  the  lieavens,  new  sta.vs,  palantia  sidera,  comet.s, 
clouds,  call  them  what  you  will,  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian 
planets,  lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise  higher  and 
lower,  hide  and  show  themselves  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  amongst  the  planets, 
above  and  beneath  the  moon,  at  set  times,  now  nearer,  now  farther  off, 
together,  asunder;  as  he  that  plays  upon  a sackbut  by  pulling  it  up  and  down 
alters  his  tones  and  tunes,  do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though  to  us  undis- 
cerned; and  from  those  motions  proceed  (as  they  conceive)  diverse  alteration.s. 
Clavius  conjectures  otherwise,  but  they  be  but  conjectures.  About  Damascus 
in  Coeli-Syria,  is  a ^Paradise,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  waters,  in  promptu 
causa  est,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  barren,  because  of  rocks,  rolling  seas  of 
sands,  and  dry  mountains  quod  inaquosa  (saith  Adricomius)  monies  hahens^ 
asperos,  saxosos,  prcecipites,  horroids  et  mortis  speciem  pi'CB  se  ferentes,  “ unin- 
habitable therefore  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  green  trees,  plants,  and 
fruits,  a vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be  manured,  ’tis 
evident.”  Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lies  all  along  to  the  north.  But  why 
should  it  be  so  hot  in  Egypt,  or  there  never  rain?  Why  should  those 
‘“etesian  and  north-eastern  winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long 
together,  in  some  places,  at  set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog-days  only : here 
perpetual  drought,  there  dropping  showers ; here  foggy  mists,  there  a pleasant 
air;  here  “terrible  thunder  and  lightning  at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas 
all  the  year,  there  open  in  the  same  latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay 
quite  opposite  is  to  be  found  ? Sometimes  (as  in  ’’Peru)  on  the  one  side  of  the. 
mountains  it  is  hot,  on  the  other  cold,  here  snow,  there  wind,  with  infinite 
such.  Fromundus  in  his  Meteors  will  excuse  or  solve  all  this  by  the  sun’s 
motion,  but  when  there  is  such  diversity  to  such  as  Pericec%  or  very  near  site, 
how  can  that  position  hold? 

Who  can  give  a reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors,  that  it  should  rain 
“stones,  frogs,  mice,  (fee.,  rats,  which  they  call  Leimner  in  Norway,  and  are 
manifestly  observed  (as  ‘^Munster  writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and 
fall  with  some  feculent  showers,  and  like  so  many  locusts,  consume  all  that  is 
green.  Leo  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  locusts,  about  Fez  in  Barbary  there  be 
infinite  swarms  in  their  fields  upon  a sudden:  so  at  Arles  in  France,  1553, 
the  like  happened  by  the  same  mischief,  all  their  grass  and  fruits  were  devoured, 
magna  incolarum  admiratione  et  consternatione  (as  Valeriola,  obser.  med.  lib.  1. 
obser.  1.  relates)  coelum  suhitd  ohumhrabant,  d'c.,  he  concludes,  ®it  could  not  be 
from  natural  causes,  they  cannot  imagine  whence  they  come,  but- from  heaven. 
Are  these  and  such  creatures,  corn,  wood,  stones,  worms,  wool,  blood,  <fec., 
lifted  up  into  the  middle  region  by  the  sunbeams,  as  ^Baracellus  the  physician 
disputes,  and  thence  let  fall  with  showers,  or  there  engendered?  ® Cornelius 
Gemma  is  of  that  opinion,  they  are  there  conceived  by  celestial  influences; 
others  suppose  they  are  immediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and 
illusions  of  spirits,  which  are  princes  of  the  air ; to  whom  Bodin.,  lib.  2.  Theal^ 

« Terra  males  homiiKjs  nnne  educat  atque  pusillos.  y Nav.  1.  1.  c.  6.  • Strabo.  ‘Asunder  the 

equator  In  many  parts,  showers  here  at  such  a time,  winds  at  such  a time,  the  Brise  they  call  it.  •>  Fcrd. 
Cortesius,  lib.  Novas  orbis  inscript.  « Lapidatum  est.  Livie.  <*  Cosinog.  lib.  4.  cap.  22.  Haj  tenipcsta- 
tibus  decldunt  6 nubibus  faiculcntis,  depascunturque  more  locustorum  omnia  virentia.  ® llort.  Genial. 
An  a terra  sursum  rapiuntur  a solo  Iterumqua  cum  pluvlis  praicipitantur ! &o.  t Tam  ouiinosus  pro* 

ventus  in  naturalcs  causas  referri  vix  potest.  s Cosmog.  c.  6. 
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Nat.  subscribes.  In  fine,  of  meteors  in  general,  Aristotle’s  reasons  are  ex- 
ploded by  BernardinusTelesius,  by  Paracelsus  his  principles  confuted,  and  other 
causes  assigned,  sal,  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disci2oles  are  so  expert,  that 
they  can  alter  elements,  and  separate  at  their  pleasure,  make  jierpetual  motions, 
not  as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Peregrinus,  by  some  magnetical  virtue,  but  by  mixture 
of  elements;  imitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  sea’s  ebbing  and 
flowing,  give  life  to  creatures  (as  they  say)  without  generation,  and  what  not? 
P.  Nonius  Saluciensis  and  Kepler  take  upon  them  to  demonstrate  that  no 
meteors,  clouds,  fogs,  ‘‘va^Dours,  arise  higher  than  fifty  or  eighty  miles,  and  all 
the  rest  to  be  purer  air  or  element  of  fire : which  ‘Cardan,  ‘‘Tycho,  and  ‘John 
Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions  and  many  other  arguments,  there  is  no 
such  element  of  fire  at  all.  If,  as  Tycho  proves,  the  moon  be  distant  from  us 
fifty  and  sixty  semi-diameters  of  the  earth : and  as  Peter  Nonius  will  have  it, 
the  air  be  so  angust,  what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other  three  elements 
and  it?  To  what  use  serves  it?  Is  it  full  of  spirits  which  inhabit  it,  as  the 
Paracelsians  and  Platonists  hold,  the  higher  the  more  noble,  ™full  of  birds,  or 
a mere  vaciLum  to  no  purpose?  It  is  much  controverted  between  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Christopher  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse’s  mathematician,  in  their 
astronomical  epistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  Diaphanmn,  clearness,  matter  of 
air  and  heavens,  or  two  distinct  essences?  Christojflier  Rotman,  John  Pena, 
Jordanus  Brunus,  with  many  other  late  mathematicians,  contend  it  is  the  same 
and  one  matter  throughout,  saving  that  the  higher  still  the  ^ourer  it  is,  and  more 
subtile;  as  they  find  by  experience  in  the  toj)  of  some  hills  in  “America;  if  a 
man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly  for  want  of  thicker  air  to  refrigerate  the  heart. 
Acosta,  1.  3.  c.  9.  calls  this  mountain  Periacacca  in  Peru;  it  makes  men  cast  and 
vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some  other  of  those  Andes  do  in  the  deserts  of 
Chili  for  five  hundred  miles  together,  and  for  extremity  of  cold  to  lose  their  fin- 
gers and  toes.  Tycho  will  have  two  distinct  matters  of  heaven  and  air;  but  to 
say  truth,  with  some  small  qualification,  they  have  one  and  the  self-same  oj)inion 
about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens;  that  it  is  not  hard  and  impenetrable, 
as  peripatetics  hold,  transparent,  of  a quinta  essentia,  “ “but  that  it  is  jjenetrablo 
and  soft  as  the  air  itself  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  birds  in  the  air, 
fishes  in  the  sea.  This  they  prove  by  motion  of  comets,  and  otherwise  (though 
Clareraontius  in  his  Antitycho  stiffly  opposes),  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aids-: 
totle  teacheth,  in  the  aerial  region,  of  a hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  con- 
sumed : but  as  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  held  of  old,  of  a celestial  matter ; 
and  as  p Tycho,  '^Eliseus,  Roeslin,  Thaddeus,  Haggesius,  Pena,  Rotman,  Pra- 
castorius,  demonstrate  by  their  progress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the 
planets,  which  interfere  and  cut  one  another’s  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then 
lower,  as  S amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as  "Kei)ler  confirms  by  his 
own,  and  Tycho’s  accurate  observations,  comes  nearer  the  earth  than  the  ©, 
and  is  again  eftsoons  aloft  in  Juj)iter’s  orb;  and  ® other  sufficient  reasons,  far 
above  the  moon : exploding  in  the  mean  time  that  element  of  fire,  tliose  fictitious 
finst  watery  movers,  those  heavens  I mean  above  the  firmament,  wliich  Delrio, 
Lodovicus  Imola,  Patricius,  and  many  of  the  fathers  affirm;  those  monstrous 
orbs  of  eccentrics,  and  Eccentre  Epicycles  deserentes.  Which  howsoever 
Ptolemy,  Alhasen,  Vitellio,  Purbachius,  jMaginus,  Clavius,  and  many  of  their 
associates,  stiffly  maintain  to  be  real  orbs,  eccentric,  concentric,  circles  mquaiit,. 


•>  Cardan  saltli  vaponrs  rise  288  miles  from  the  earth,  Eratosthenes  48  miles.  « Do  subtil.  1.2.  k in 
Progymn.'w.  iPraafat.  ad  Euclid.  Catop.  m Manucodiatie,  birds  that  live  continually  in  the  nlr,  and 
arc  ne^r  seen  on  ground  but  dead : See  lUysses  Aldcrovand.  Ornithol.  Seal,  excrc.  cap.  229  ■>  fact, 

dcsciipt.  Amep  »Epist.  lib.  1.  p.  83.  Ex  quibus  constat  nee  diversa  ai-ris  et  cethcris  diaphana  e.ssc,  iico 
rcfractiones  “liunile  quam  h crasso  acre  causari— Non  dura  aut  impcrvla,  sed  liquida,  subtilis,  motulqua 
i Vp  auinque.  s In  Theorla  nova  Met.  coclestiuin  1 oVS. 

?onsoquuutur  absurda,  ot  si  nihil  aliud,  tot  Coinetie  in  rothero 
anim(^  usi,  qui  nulUus  orbw  ductum  comitantui’,  id  Ipsuui  sullicioiitor  rcfclluiit.  Tycho,  astr.  cuist^ 
page  i07.  ^ ’ 
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(kc.,  arc  absurd  and  ridiculous.  For  who  is  so  mad  to  tliink  that  there  should 
bo  so  many  circles,  like  subordinate  wheels  in  a clock,  all  impenetrable  and 
hard,  as  they  feign,  add  and  subtract  at  their  pleasure.  ‘Maginus  makes  eleven 
heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbs  and  circles,  and  all  too  little  to  serve  those 
particular  appearances : Fracastorius,  seventy-two  homocentrics ; Tycho  Brahe, 
Nicholas  Ramerus,  Helisjeus  Roeslin,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own 
inventions;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  acknowledge,  as  we 
admit  of  equators,  tropics,  colures,  circles  arctic  and  antarctic,  for  doctrine’s 
sake  (though  Ramus  thinks  them  all  unnecessary),  they  will  have  them 
supposed  only  for  method  and  order.  Tycho  hath  feigned  I know  not  how  many 
subdivisions  of  epicycles  in  epicycles,  &c.,  to  calculate  and  express  the  moon’s 
motion:  but  when  all  is  done,  as  a supposition,  and  no  otherwise;  not  (as  he 
holds)  hard,  impenetrable,  subtile,  transparent,  &c.,or  making  music,  as  Pytha- 
goras maintained  of  old,  and  Robert  Constantine  of  late,  but  still,  quiet,  liquid, 
open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  and  no  lets,  it  were 
not  amiss  in  this  aerial  progress  to  make  wings  and  fly  up,  which  that  Turk  in 
Busbequiusmadehis  fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  believe  he  would  perform: 
and  some  new-fangled  wits,  methinks,  should  some  time  or  other  And  out : or 
if  that  may  not  be,  yet  with  a Galileo’s  glass,  or  Icaromenipj)us’  wings  in 
Lucian,  command  the  spheres  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  them. 
Whether  there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by  reason  of  ethe- 
real comets,  that  in  Cassiopeia,  1572,  that  in  Cygno,  1600,  that  in  Sagittarius, 
1604,  and  many  like,  which  by  no  means  Jul.  Csesar  la  Galla,  that  Italian 
philosopher,  in  his  physical  disputation  with  Galileus,  de  phenomenis  in  orbe 
lunce,  cap.  9.  will  admit:  or  that  they  were  created  ah  initio,  and  show  them- 
selves at  set  times:  and  as “Helisseus  Roeslin  contends,  have  poles,  axle-trees, 
circles  of  their  own,  and  regular  motions.  For,  non  pereunt,  sed  minuuntur  et 
dispar ent,  ^Blancanus  holds  they  come  and  go  by  flts,  casting  their  tails  still 
from  the  sun : some  of  them,  as  a burning-glass  projects  the  sunbeams  from  it ; 
though  not  always  neither : for  sometimes  a comet  casts  his  tail  from  Yenus,  as 
Tycho  observes.  And  as  ^ Helisseus  Roeslin  of  some  others,  from  the  moon, 
with  little  stars  about  them  ad  stuporem  astronomorum ; cum  midtis  aliis  in 
ccelo  miraculis,  all  which  argue  with  those  Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian 
stars,  that  the  heaven  of  the  planets  is  indistinct,  pure,  and  open,  in  which  the 
planets  move  certis  legihus  ac  metis.  Examine  likewise.  An  ccelum  sit  colo- 
ratum  ? Whether  the  stars  be  of  that  bigness,  distance,  as  astronomers  relate, 
so  many  in  * number,  1026,  or  1725,  as  J.  Bayerus;  or  as  some  Rabbins, 
29,000  myriads;  or  as  Galileo  discovers  by  his  glasse.s,  infinite,  and  that  via 
lactea,  a confused  light  of  small  stars,  like  so  many  nails  in  a door : or  all  in  a 
row,  like  those  12,000  isles  of  the  Maldives  in  the  Indian  ocean?  Whether 
the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth  sphere  be  eighteen  times  bigger  than  the 
earth;  and  as  Tycho  calculates,  14,000  semi-diameters  distant  from  it? 
Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbs,  as  Aristotle  delivers : or  so  many 
h abitable  worlds,  as  Democritus  ? Whether  they  have  light  of  their  own,  or  from 
the  sun,  or  give  light  round,  as  Patritius  discourseth?  An  ceque  distent  a 
centra  mundi'i  Whether  light  be  of  their  essence ; and  that  light  be  a substance 
or  an  accident  ? Whether  they  be  hot  by  themselves,  or  by  accident  cause  heat? 
Whether  there  be  such  a precession  of  the  equinoxes  as  Copernicus  holds,  or 
that  the  eighth  sphere  move?  An  hene  philosophentur,  R.  Bacon  and  J.  Dee, 
Aphorism,  de  multiplicatione  specierum  ? Whether  there  be  any  such  images' 
ascending  with  each  degree  of  the  zodiac  in  the  east,  as  Aliacensis  feigns?  An 


t In  Theoricis  planetarum,  three  nhove  the  firmament,  ■which  all  wise  men  reject.  <•  Theor.  nova  cmlest 
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Antaicticum,  quod  ex  Corsalio  refert  Patritius. 
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aqua  super  ccelum  ? as  Patritius  and  the  schoolmen  will,  a crystalline  “watery 
lieaven,  which  is  ‘’certainly  to  be  understood  of  that  in  the  middle  region?  for 
otherwise,  if  at  ISToah’s  flood  the  water  came  from  thence,  it  must  bo  above  a 
hundred  years  falling  down  to  us,  as  “some  calculate.  Besides,  An  terra  sit 
animata  ? which  some  so  confidently  believe,  with  Orpheus,  Hermes,  Averroes, 
from  which  all  other  souls  of  men,  beasts,  devils,  plants,  fishes,  &c.,  are  derived, 
and  into  which  again,  after  some  revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timaeus,  Plotinus 
in  his  Enneades  more  largely  discuss,  they  return  (see  Chalcidius  and  Ben- 
nius,  Plato’s  commentators),  as  all  philosophical  matter,  materiamprimam, 
Keplerus,  Patritius,  and  some  other  Neoterics,  have  in  part  revived  this 
opinion.  And  that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a soul,  angel  or  intelligence 
to  animate  or  move  it,  &c.  Or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies,  as  matters  of 
less  moment,  and  examine  that  main  paradox,  of  the  earth’s  motion,  now  so 
much  in  question  : Aristarchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old, 
Democritusand  many  of  their  scholars,BidacusAstunica,  Anthony  Fascarinus, 
a Carmelite,  and  some  other  commentators,  will  have  J ob  to  insinuate  as 
much,  cap.  9.  uer.  4.  Qui  commovet  terram  de  loco  suo,  &c.,  and  that  this  one 
place  of  scripture  makes  more  for  the  earth’s  motion  than  all  the  other  prove 
against  it  j whom  Pineda  confutes  most  contradict.  Howsoever,  it  is  re- 
vived since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a truth,  but  a supposition,  as  he  himself 
confesseth  in  the  preface  to  pope  Nicholas,  but  now  maintained  in  good 
earnest  by  ^ Calcagninus,  Telesius,  Kepler,  Botman,  Gilbert,  Digges,  Galileo, 
Campanella,  and  especially  by  “Lansbergius,  naturce,  rationi,  et  veritati 
consentaneum,  by  Origanus,  and  some  others  of  his  followers.  For  if  the 
earth  be  the  centre  of  the  world,  stand  still,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the 
most  received  ® opinion  is,  which  they  call  inorclinatam  coeli  dispositionem, 
though  stiffly  maintained  by  Tycho,  Ptolemeus,  and  their  adherents,  quis  ille 
furor  ? &c.,  what  fury  is  that,  saith  ‘’Dr.  Gilbert,  satis  animose,  as  Cabeus 
notes,  that  shall  drive  the  heavens  about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity 
in  twenty-four  hours,  when  as  every  point  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  equator, 
must  nereds  move  (so  ‘Clavius  calculates)  176,660  in  one  246th  part  of  an 
hour : and  an  aiTow  out  of  a bow  must  go  seven  times  about  the  earth  whilst 
a man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria,  if  it  keep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth 
1884  times  in  an  hour,  which  is  sup^'a  hmna^iam  cogitationem,  beyond  human 
conceit : ocyor  et  jaculo,  et  ventos  cequante  sagitta.  A man  could  not  ride  so 
much  ground,  going  40  miles  a day,  in  2904  years,  as  the  firmament  goes  in 
23  hours  : or  so  much  in  2.03  years,  as  the  firmament  in  one  minute  : quod 
incrcdihile  videtur : andthe‘‘ pole-star,  which  to  our  thinking,  scarce  movethout 
of  its  place,  goeth  a bigger  circuit  than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20,000  semi-diameters  of  the 
eai4h  from  us,  with  the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  Tycho  proves.  To  avoid 
therefore  these  impossibilities,  they  ascribe  a triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the 
sun  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  centre  of  the  moon, 
alone,  above  ? and  $ beneath  h,  'U,  (or  as ‘Origanus  and  others  will,  one 
single  motion  to  the  earth,  still  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  which  ismore 
probable,)  a single  motion  to  the  firmament,  which  moves  in  30  or  26  thou- 
sand years  : and  so  the  planets,  Saturn  in  30  years  absolves  his  sole  and  proper 
motion,  Jupiter  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  &c.,  and  so  solve  all  appearances  better 
than  any  way  whatsoever  : calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in  longum  or  latum, 
direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epicycles,  intricate 
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eccentrics,  <tc.,  rectius  commodiusque per  unicum  motum  tej'rce,  saitli  Lansber- 
gins,  much  more  certain  than  by  those  Alphonsine,  or  any  such  tables,  which 
are  grounded  from  those  other  suppositions.  And.  ’tistrue  they  say,  according 
to  optic  principles,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  planets  do  so  indeed  answer 
to  their  magnitudes  and  orbs,  and  come  nearest  to  mathematical  observations 
and  precedent  calculations,  there  is  no  repugnancy  to  physical  axioms,  because 
no  penetration  of  orbs ; but  then  between  the  sphere  of  Saturn  and  the  firma- 
ment, there  is'such  an  incredible  and  vast  “space  or  distance  (7,000,000  semi- 
diameters of  the  earth,  as  Tycho  calculates)  void  of  stars  : and  besides,  they  do 
so  enliance  the  bigness  of  the  stars,  enlarge  their  circuit,  to  solve  those  ordinaiy 
objections  or  parallaxes  and  retrogradations  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  alteration 
of  the  poles,  elevation  in  several  places  or  latitude  of  cities  here  on  earth  (for, 
say  they,  if  a man’s  eye  were  in  the  firmament,  he  should  not  at  all  discern  that 
great  annual  motion  of  tlie  earth,  but  it  would  still  appear  punctum  indivisi- 
bile  and  seem  to  be  fixed  .in  one  place,  of  the  same  bigness)  that  it  is  quite 
opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as  absurd  as  dispropor- 
tional  (so  some  will)  as  prodigious,  as  that  of  the  sun’s  swift  motion  of  heavens. 
But  hoc  posito,  to  grant  this  their  tenet  of  the  earth’s  motion : if  the  earth 
move,  it  is  a planet,  and  shines  to  them  in  the  moon,  and  to  the  other  planet- 
ary inhabitants, as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us  upon  the  earth : but  shine  she 
doth,  as  Galileo,  “ Kepler,  and  others  prove,  and  then  per  consequens,  the  rest 
of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  as  well  as  the  moon,  which  he  grants  in  his  dis- 
sertation with  Galileo’s  Nuncius  Sidereus  ““that  there  be  Jovial  and  Batura 
inhabitants,”  &c.,  and  those  several  planets  have  their  several  moons  about  them, 
as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as  Galileo  hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses  : ^four 
about  Jupiter,  two  about  Saturn  (though  Sitius  the  Elorentine,  Fortunius 
Licetus,  and  Jul.  Ctesar  Ja  Galla  cavil  at  it)  yet  Kepler,  the  emperor’s  mathe- 
matician, confirms  out  of  his  experience  that  he  saw  as  much  by  the  same  help, 
and  more  about  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  rest  they  hope  to  find  out,  perad venture 
even  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  which  Brunus  and  Brutius  have  already  averred. 
Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and  they  be  planets  alike,  inhabited  alike,  moved  about 
the  sun,  the  common  centre  of  the  world  alike,  and  it  may  be  those  two  green 
children  which  ‘^Nubrigensis  speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell  from  heaven,  came 
from  thence  ; and  that  famous  stone  that  fell  from  heaven  in  Aristotle’s  time, 
olymp.  84,  au7io  tertio,  ad  Capuoe  Fluenta,  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others, 
or  Ancile  or  buckler  in  Kuma’s  time,  recorded  by  Festus.  We  may  likewise 
insert  with  Campanella  and  Brunus,  that  which  Pythagoras,  Aristarchus, 
Samius,  Heraclitus,  E23icurus,  Melissus,  Democritus,  Leucippus  maintained  in 
their  ages,  there  be  'infinite  worlds,  and  infinite  earths  or  systems,  in  injinito 
mthere,  which  "Eusebius  collects  out  of  their  tenets,  because  infinite  stai-sand 
planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some  stick  not  still  to  maintain  and  pub- 
licly defend,  sperabundus  expecto  innumerabilium  mundorani  in  ceternitate  per 
anibidaiionem.  C c.  {Nic.  Ilill.  Londinensis  philos,  Epicur.)  For  if  the  firma- 
ment be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as  these  Copernical  giants  will  have 
it,  infinitum,  aut  infinite  proodmum,  so  vast  and  full  of  innumerable  stars,  as 
being  infinite  in  extent,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower,  some 
nearer,  some  farther  off,  and  so  far  asunder,  and  those  so  huge  and  great,  inso-. 


“ Which  may  be  full  of  planets,  perhap.9,  to  ns  unseen,  as  tho.se  about  Jupiter,  &c.  " Luna  circum- 

terresti  is  Planeta  quum  sit,  consentaneum  est  esse  in  Luna  viventes  creaturas,  et  bingulis  Planctarum  globis 
suiserviunt  circulatores,  ex  qua  consicleratione,  de  eoruin  incolis  sumina  prohabilitate  concludiinus,  quod 
et  Tyclioni  Braheo,  b sola  consideratione  vastitatis  eoruin  visum  fait.  Kepi,  dissert,  cum.  nun.  sid.  f.  29. 
o Temperarenon  possum  quin  ex  inventis  tuis  hoc  moneam,  veri  non  absimile,  non  tarn  in  Luna,  sed  ctiam 
in  Jove,  et  reliquis  Planetis  incolas  esse.  Kcpl.  fo.  26.  Si  non  sint  accolaj  in  Jovis  globo,  qui  notent  adini- 
randam  bane  varietatem  oculis,  cui  bono  quatuor  illi  Plancfao  Jovem  circumeursitant?  p Some  of  tliosa 
above  Jupiter  I have  seen  myself  by  tlio  help  of  a glass  eiglu  feet  long.  alicrum  Angl.  1.  1.  c.  27  do 

vj.ridibus  pueris.  'lutiniti  alii  nmndi,  vel  ut  Brunus,  tcrr.u  huic  nostraj  similes.  > Libro  Cout.  philos. 
cap.  29. 
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mucli  that  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Saturn,  and  all  that  is  included  in  it,  totum 
aggregatum  (as  Eromundus  of  Louvain  in  his  tract,  de  immohilitate  terrcB 
argues)  evehatur  inter  Stellas,  videri  a nobis  non  poterat,  tarn  immanis  est  dis- 
tantia  inter  tellurein  etfixas,  sed  instar  puneti,  d’C,  If  our  world  be  small  in 
res})ect,  why  may  we  not  suppose  a plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars 
visible  in  the  firmament  to  be  so  many  suns,  with  particular  fixed  centres;  to 
have  likewise  their  subordinate  planets,  as  the  sun  hath  his  dancing  still  round 
him'?  which  Cardinal  Cusanus,  Walkarinus,  Briinus,  and  some  others  have 
held,  and  some  still  maintain,  Animce  Aristotelismo  innutritce,  etminutis  specvr- 
lationibus  assuetce,  secus  forsan,  <&c.  Though  they  seem  close  to  us,  they  are 
infinitely  distant,  and  so  per  consequens,  they  are  infinite  habitable  worlds : 
what  hinders?  Why  should  not  an  infinite  cause  (as  God  is)  produce  infinite 
effects?  as  Nic.  Hill.  Democrit.  philos.  disputes:  Kepler  (I  confess)  will  by  no 
means  admit  of  Brunus’s  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  should  be  so 
many  suns,  with  their  compassing  planets,  yet  the  said  ‘Kepler  between  jest 
and  earnest  in  his  perspectives,  lunar  geography,  “ et  somnio  suo,  dissertate  cum 
nunc,  sider.  seems  in  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict;  for 
the  planets,  he  yields  them  to  be  inhabited,  he  doubts  of  the  stars;  and 
so  doth  Tycho  in  his  astronomical  epistles,  out  of  a consideration  of  their 
vastity  and  greatness,  break  out  into  some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will 
never  believe  those  great  and  huge  bodies  were  made  to  no  other  use  than 
this  that  we  perceive,  to  illuminate  the  earth,  a point  insensible  in  respect 
of  the  whole.  But  who  shall  dwell  in  these  vast  bodies,  earths,  worlds,  “ ^ if 
they  be  inhabited?  rational  creatures?”  as  Kepler  demands,  “or  have  they 
souls  to  be  saved?  or  do  they  inhabit  a better  part  of  the  world  than  we  do? 
Are  we  or  they  lords  of  the  world?  And  how  are  all  things  made  for  man?” 
Difficile  est-  nodum  hunc  expedire,  ed  quod  nondum  omnia  quce  hue  pertinent 
explorata  Imbemus:  ’tis  hard  to  determine:  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are 
pi'cecipuo  mundi  sinu,  in  the  best  place,  best  world,  nearest  the  heart  of  the 
sun.  y Thomas  Campanella,  a Calabrian  monk,  in  his  second  book  de  sensiA 
rerum,  cap.  4,  subscribes  to  this  of  Kepler;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  cer- 
tainly supposeth,  but  with  what  kind  of  creatures  he  cannot  say,  he  labours 
to  prove  it  by  all  means : and  that  there  are  infinite  worlds,  having  made  an 
apology  for  Gahleo,  and  dedicates  this  tenet  of  his  to  Cardinal  Cajetanus. 
Others  freely  speak,  mutter,  and  would  persuade  the  world  (as  ’“Marinus  Marce- 
nus  complains)  that  our  modern  divines  are  too  severe  and  rigid  against  mathe- 
maticians; ignorant  and  peevish,  in  not  admitting  their  true  demonstrations 
and  certain  observations,  that  they  tyrannise  over  art,  science,  and  all  philosophy, 
in  suppressing  their  labours  (saith  Pomponatius),  forbidding  them  to  write,  to 
speak  a trath,  all  to  maintain  their  superstition,  and  for  their  profit’s  sake.  As 
for  those  places  of  Scripture  which  oppugn  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  captum 
vulgi,  and  if  rightly  understood,  and  favourably  interpreted,  not  at  all  against 
it:  and  as  Otho  Casman,  Astrol.  cap.  1.  part.  1.  notes,  many  great  divines, 
besides  Porphyrins,  Proclus,  Simplicius,  and  those  heathen  philosophers,  doc^ 
trind  et  cjetate  v&nerandi,  Mosis  Genesin  mundanam  popularis  nescio  cujua 
ruditatis,  quae  longe  absit  d verd  Philosophorum  eruditione,  insimulant : for 
Moses  makes  mention  but  of  two  planets,  © and  (X,  no  four  elements,  &c.  Read 
more  on  him,  in  “Grossius  and  Junius.  But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like 
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insolent  and  bold  attempts,  prodigious  paradoxes,  inferences  must  needs  follow, 
if  it  once  be  granted,  wliicb  Rotman,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Diggens,  Origanus, 
Galileo,  and  others,  maintain  of  the  earth’s  motion,  that  ’tis  a planet,  and 
shines  as  the  moon  doth,  which  contains  in  it  “ *^both  land  and  sea  as  the  moon 
doth:”  for  so  they  find  by  their  glasses  that  MaculcB  in  facie  Lunce, 
brighter  parts  are  earth,  the  dusky  sea,”  which  Thales,  Plutarch,  and  Pytha- 
goras formerly  taught:  and  manifestly  discern  hills  and  dales,  and  such  like 
concavities,  if  we  may  subscribe  to,  and  believe  Galileo’s  observations.  But  to 
avoid  these  paradoxes  of  the  earth’s  motion  (which  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
lately  “condemned  as  heretical,  as  appears  by  Blancanus  and  Fromundus’s 
writings)  our  later  mathematicians  have  rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be 
stirred : and,  to  solve  all  appearances  and  objections,  have  invented  new  hypo- 
theses,and  fabricated  new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  their  own  Dedalsean  heads. 
Fracastoriiis  will  have  the  earth  stand  still,  as  before;  and  to  avoid  that  suppo- 
sition of  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  he  hath  coined  seventy-two  homocentrics,  to 
solve  all  appearances.  Nicholas  Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the  centre  of  the 
world,  but  movable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immovable,  the  five  other  planets  to 
move  about  the  sun,  the  sun  and  moon  about  the  earth.  Of  which  orbs  Tycho 
Brah6  puts  the  earth  the  centre  immovable,  the  stars  immovable,  the  rest  with 
Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbs  to  wander  in  the  air,  keep  time  and  di.'^tance, 
true  motion,  according  to  that  virtue  which  God  hath  given  them.  ^Helisaeus 
Roeslin  censureth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose  hypothesis  de  terree  motu,  Phi- 
lippus  Lansbergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  demonstrated  with  solid  argu- 
ments in  a just  volume,  Jansonius  Csesius^hath  illustrated  in  a sphere).  The 
said  Johannes  Lansbergius,  1633,  hath  since  defended  his  assertion  against  all 
the  cavils  and  calumnies  of  Fromundus  his  Anti- Aristarchus,  Baptista  Morinus, 
and  Petrus  Bartholinus:  Fromundus,  1634,  hath  written  against  him  again, 

J.  Rosseps  of  Aberdeen,  &c.  (sound  drums  and  trumpets),  whilst  Roeslin  (I  say) 
censures  all,  and  Ptolemeus  himself  as  insufiicient : one  offends  against  natural 
philosophy,  another  against  optic  principles,  a third  against  mathematical,  as 
not  answering  to  astronomical  observations:  one  puts  a great  space  between 
Saturn’s  orb  and  the  eighth  sphere,  another  too  narrow.  In  his  own  hypo- 
thesis he  makes  the  earth  as  before  the  univei'sal  centre,  the  sun  to  the  five 
upper  planets,  to  the  eighth  sphere  he  ascribes  diurnal  motion,  eccentrics,  and 
epicycles  to  the  seven  planets,  which  hath  been  formerly  exploded ; and  so, 
Dam  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currant,  ^as  a tinker  stops  one  hole  and 
makes  two,  he  corrects  them,  and  doth  worse  himself : reforms  some,  and  mans 
all.  In  the  mean  time,  the  world  is  tossed  in  a blanket  amongst  them,  they 
hoist  the  earth  up  and  down  like  a ball,  make  it  stand  and  go  at  their  plea- 
sures: one  saith  the  sun  stands,  another  he  moves;  a third  comes  in,  taking 
them  all  at  rebound,  and  lest  there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  he  * finds 
certain  spots  and  clouds  in  the  sun,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  multiply  (saith  ■ 
Keplerus)  a thing  seen  a thousand  times  bigger  in  piano,  and  makes  it  come  j 
thirty-two  times  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder : but  see  the  demonstration  j 
of  this  glass  in  ^ Tarde,  by  means  of  which,  the  sun  must  turn  round  upon  his  | 
own  centre,  or  they  about  the  sun.  Fabricius  puts  only  three,  and  those  in  the  | 
sun  : Apelles  15,  and  those  without  the  sun,  floating  like  the  Cyanean  Isles  in  j 
the  Euxine  sea.  ‘'Tarde,  the  Frenchman,  hath  observed  thirty-three,  and  those  | 
neither  spots  nor  clouds,  as  Galileo,  Epist.  ad  Valserum,  supposeth,  but  planets  | 
concentric  with  the  sun,  and  not  far  from  him  with  regular  motions.  'Christo-  | 


bHis  argumentia  piano  satiafecistl,  do  maculas  in  Luna  esse  maria,  do  lucldas  partes  esse  terram.  Kepler, 
fol.  10.  oAnnolOlO.  d In  Hypothes.  demundo.  Edit.  1597.  • Lugduni,  1633.  f“Whilst  ■. 

these  blockheads  avoid  one  fault,  they  fall  into  its  opposite.”  * Jo.  Fahritius  de  maculis  in  sole.  Witeb.  4 
JHll.  8 In  liurboniis  sideribus.  >>  Lib.  de  Burboniis  sid.  Stellae  sunt  crraticce,  (lU.e  pi-opriis  orbibua  « 
feruntur,  non  long'e  a Sole  dissitis,  sed  juxta  Solcm,  i Bracciid  fol.  1630.  lib.  i.  can.  53.  55.  59.  &c.  a 
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pher  Shemer,a  German  Suisser  Jesuit,  Ursicd  Rosa,  divides  them  in  maculas 
et  and  will  have  them  to  be  fixed  inSolis  superficie:  and  to  absolve  their 

periodical  and  regular  motion  iii  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  days,  holding 
withal  the  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  his  centre;  and  all  are  so  confident,  that 
they  have  made  schemes  and  tables  of  their  motions.  The  ^ Hollander,  in  his 
dissertatiunculd  cum  Apelle,  censures  all;  and  thus  they  disagree  amongst 
themselves,  old  and  new,  irreconcilable  in  their  opinions ; thus  Aristarchus, 
thus  Hipparchus,  thus  Ptolemeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thus 
Tycho,  thus  Hamerus,  thus  Hceslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus  Copernicus  and 
his  adherents,  thus  Clavins  and  Maginus,  &c,,  with  their  followers,  vary  and 
determine  of  these  celestial  orbs  and  bodies : and  so  whilst  these  men  contend 
about  the  sun  and  moon,  like  the  philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  sun  and  moon  will  hide  themselves,  and  be  as  much  offended  as  ^ she  was 
with  those,  and  send  another  messenger  to  Jupiter,  by  some  new-fangled 
Icaromenippus,  to  make  an^  end  of  all  those  curious  controversies,  and  scatter 
them  abroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  exceptions  at  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers?  when  as  the  like  measure  is  offered  unto  God 
himself  by  a company  of  theologasters : they  are  not  contented  to  see  the  sun 
and  moon,  measure  their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a glass,  calculate  their 
motions,  or  visit  the  moon  in  a poetical  fiction,  or  a dream,  as  he  saith,  "^Audax 
/acinus  et  memorabile  nunc  incipiam,  neque  hoc  sceculo  usurpatum  prius,  quid 
in  Lunce  regno  hoc  node  gestum  sit  exponam,  et  quo  nemo  unquam  nisi  somni- 
ando  pes'venit,  "but  he  and  Menippus:  or  as  "Peter  Cuneus,  Bond  fide  agam, 
nihil  eoruni  quae  scripturus  sum,  verum  esse  scitote,  &c.,  quce  nee  facta,  nec fatura 
sunt,  dicam,  ^stili  tantum  et  ingenii  causa,  not  in  jest,  but  in  good  earnest 
these  gigantical  Cyclops  will  transcend  spheres,  heaven,  stars,  into  that  empy- 
rean heaven;  soar  higher  yet,  and  see  what  God  himself  doth.  The  Jewish 
Talmudists  take  upon  them  to  determine  how  God  spends  his  whole  time, 
sometimes  playing  with  Leviathan,  sometimes  overseeing  the  world,  &c.,  like 
Lucian’s  J upiter,  that  spent  much  of  the  year  in  painting  butterflies’  wings, 
and  seeing  who  ofiered  sacrifice;  telling  the  hours  when  it  should  rain,  how 
much  snow  should  fall  in  such  a place,  which  way  the  wind  should  stand  in 
Greece,  which  way  in  Africa.  In  the  Turks’  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up  to 
: heaven,  upon  a Pegasus  sent  on  purpose  for  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed  with  his  wife, 

; and  after  some  conference  with  God  is  set  on  ground  again.  The  pagans  paint 
him  and  mangle  him  after  a thousand  fashions;  our  heretics,  schismatics,  and 
some  schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind : some  paint  him  in  the  habit  of  an  old 
man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  number  the  angels,  tell  their  several  ^ names, 
offices ; some  deny  God  and  his  providence,  some  take  his  office  out  of  his 
hand,  will  bind  and  loose  in  heaven,  release,  pardon,  forgive,  and  be  quarter- 
master with  him ; some  call  his  Godhead  in  question,  his  power,  and  attributes, 
his  mercy,  justice,  providence:  they  will  know  with  ®Cecilius,  why  good  and 
l)ad  are  punished  together,  war,  fii'es,  plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men 
flourish,  good  are  poor,  in  prison,  sick,  and  ill  at  ease.  Why  doth  he  suffer  so 
much  mischief  and  evil  to  be  done,  if  he  be  * able  to  help?  why  doth  he  not 
a.ssist  good,  or  resist  bad,  reform  our  wills,  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  siii,  and 
let  such  enormities  be  committed,  unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdom,  govern- 


It  T.ugdun.  r.at.  An.  1G12.  ' Ne  sc  sulxlucant,  ct  relicta  statione  decessnm  parent,  ut  curiositatis  flnem 

faciant.  » Hercules  tuam  ftdem  .Satyra  Menip.  edit.  1608.  - “ 1 shall  now  enter  upon  a hold  and 

jTicinorable  exploit;  one  never  before  attempted  In  this  age.  I shall  explain  this  night’s  transactions  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  moon,  a place  where  no  one  has  yet  arrived,  save  in  his  dreams.”  o Sardi  venalcs  Satyr. 
Menip.  An.  1012.  p 1 uteani  Coinussic  incipit,  or  as  Lipsius  Satyre  in  a dream.  aTritemius,  1.  do  7. 
fiecundl.s.  ^ I hey  have  fetclied  I rajanus’  soul  out  of  hell,  and  canonise  for  saints  whom  they  list.  ■ la 
Minutius.  sine  delectu  teinpestates  tangunt  loca  sacra  et  profana,  bonoruin  ct  malornin  lata  ju.xta,  iiullo 
ordine  res  nunt,  .so  utalegibus  fortuna  dominatur.  * Vel  malus  vel  impotens,  qui  peccatum  perinittit,  Ac. 
unde  luce  supcrstitio 
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mont,  mercy,  and  providence,  why  lets  lie  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and 
chance?  Others  as  prodigiously  inquire  after  his  omnipotency,  an  poasU 
jilures  similes  creare  deos  2 an  ex  scarabceo  deum  'i  doc.,  et  quo  demum  ruetis 
sacrificulil  Some,  by  visions  and  revelations,  take  upon  them  to  be  huniliar 
with  God,  and  to  be  of  privy  council  with  him;  they  will  tell  how  many,  and 
who  shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what 
month,  and  whatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself,  and  to  his  angels. 
Some  again,  curious  fantastics,  will  know  more  than  this,  and  inquire  with 
® Epicurus,  what  God  did  before  the  world  was  made?  was  he  idle?  Where 
did  he  bide?  What  did  he  make  the  world  of?  why  did  he  then  make  it,  and 
not  before?  If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  how  is  he  unchangeable, 
infinite,  &c.  Some  will  dispute,  cavil,  and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom 
Cyril  confutes,  as  Simon  Magus  is  feigned  to  do,  in  that  dialogue  betwixt 
him  and  Peter : and  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  in  that  dialogical  disputation 
with  Zacharias  the  Christian.  If  God  be  infinitely  and  only  good,  why  should 
he  alter  or  destroy  the  world?  if  he  confound  that  which  is  good,  how  shall 
himself  continue  good  ? If  he  pull  it  down  because  evil,  how  shall  he  be  free 
from  the  evil  that  made  it  evil?  &c.,  with  many  such  absurd  and  brain-sick 
questions,  intricacies,  froth  of  human  wit,  and  excrements  of  curiosity,  &c., 
which,  as  our  Saviour  told  his  inquisitive  disciples,  are  not  fit  for  them  to  know. 
But  hoo!  I am  now  gone  quite  out  of  sight,  I am  almost  giddy  with  roving 
about : I could  have  ranged  farther  yet;  but  I am  an  infant,  and  not  ^able  to 
dive  into  these  profundities,  or  sound  these  depths ; not  able  to  understand, 
much  less  to  discuss.  I leave  the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger 
wits,  that  have  better  ability,  and  happier  leisure  to  wade  into  such  philoso- 
phical mysteries;  for  put  case  I were  as  able  as  willing,  yet  what  can  one  man 
do?  I will  conclude  with  ^Scaliger,  Nequaquam  nos  homines  sumus,  sed partes 
hominis,  ex  omnibus  allquid  fieri  potest,  idque  non  magnum;  ex  singulis  ferh 
nihil.  Besides  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it),  Deus  latere  nos  multa  voluit:  and  with 
Seneca,  cap.  ZQ.de  Cometis,  Quid  miramur  tarn  rara  mundi  spectacula  non 
ieneri  certis  legibus,  nondum  i/ntelligi  1 multoe  sunt  gentes  quae  tantum  de  facie 
sciunt  coslum,  veniet  tempus  fortasse,  quo  ista  quae  nunc  latent  in  lucem  dies 
extrahat  et  longioris  cevi  diligentia,  una  cetas  non  syfiicit,  post&t'i,  &c.,  when  God 
sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal  these  mysteries  to  mortal  men,  and  show  that  to 
some  few  at  last,  which  he  hath  concealed  so  long.  For  I am  of  “his  mind, 
that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by  chance,  but  God  directed  him 
at  that  time  to  discover  it : it  was  contingent  to  him,  but  necessary  to  God ; 
he  reveals  and  conceals  to  whom  and  when  he  will.  And  which '’one  said  of 
history  and  records  of  former  times,  “ God  in  his  providence,  to  check  our 
presumptuous  inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty,  bars  us  from  long 
antiquity,  and  bounds  our  search  within  the  compass  of  some  few  ages many 
good  things  are  lost,  which  our  predecessors  made  use  of,  as  Paucirola  will 
better  inform  you;  many  new  things  are  daily  invented,  to  the  public  good; 
so  kingdoms,  men,  and  knowledge  ebb  and  flow,  are  hid  and  revealed,  and 
when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  Preacher  concluded.  Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum 
(nothing  new  under  the  sun).  But  my  melancholy  spaniel’s  quest,  my  game 
is  sprung,  and  I must  suddenly  come  down  and  follow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morbis  caintis,  and  chapter  of  melancholy,, 
hath  these  words  out  of  Galen,  ‘^®Let  them  come  to  me  to  know  what  meat 
and  drink  they  shall  use,  and  besides  that,  I will  teach  them  what  temper  of 

» Quid  fecit  Deus  ante  mundum  creatum?  ubi  vixit  otiosus  h sue  subjecto,  &c.  * Lib.  3.  recoff.  Pet.  x 

cap.  3.  Peter  answers  by  the  simile  of  an  egg-shell,  which  is  cunningly  mad^  yet  of  necessity  to  be  broken ; ^ 
BO  is  the  world,  &c.,  that  the  excellent  state  of  heaven  might  be  made  manifest.  r Ut  me  pluma  Icyat, 
sic  grave  mergit  onus.  ‘Exercit.  184.  » Laet.  descript,  occid.  Indite.  t Daniel  principio 

historise.  “ Veniant  ad  me  audituri  quo  esculento,  quo  item  poculento  uti  debcant,  et  prteter  alimentuni  , 
ipsum  potumque,  ventos  Ipsos  docebo,  item  aiiris  amblentis  temperiem,  iusuper  regiones  quas  eligere,  qua*  ’ 
vitare  ex  usu  sit,  ' 
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ambient  air  they  shall  make  choice  of,  what  wind,  what  countries  they  shall 
choose,  and  what  avoid.”  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus  much  we  may  gather, 
that  to  this  cure  of  melancholy,  amongst  other  things,  the  rectification  of  air  is 
necessarily  required.  This  is  performed,  either  in  reforming  natural  or  arti- 
ficial air.  Natural  is  that  which  is  in  our  election  to  choose  or  avoid  : and  ’tis 
either  general,  to  countries,  provinces;  particular,  to  cities,  towns,  villages,  or 
private  houses.  What  harm  those  extremities  of  heat  or  cold  do  in  this  malady, 
I have  formerly  shown : the  medium  must  needs  be  good,  where  the  air  is  tem- 
perate, serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  mists,  all  manner  of  putrefaction, 
contagious  and  filthy  noisome  smells.  The  '^Egyptians  by  all  geographers  are 
commended  to  be  hilares,  a conceited  and  merry  nation : which  I can  ascribe 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  air.  They  that  live  in  the  Orcades 
are  registered  by  ® Hector  Boethius  and  ^Cardan,  to  be  of  fair  complexion,  long- 
lived,  most  healthful,  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  by 
reason  of  a sharp  purifying  air,  which  comes  from  the  sea.  The  Boeotians  in 
Greece  were  dull  and  heavy,  crassi  Bo&oti,  by  reason  of  a foggy  air  in  which  they 
lived,  ^Baeotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum,  Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and 
refined.  The  clime  changes  not  so  much  customs,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle 
Polit.  lib.  6,  cap.  4.  Vegetius,  Plato,  Bodine,  method,  hist,  cap.  5.  hath  proved 
at  large)  as  constitutions  of  their  bodies,  and  temperature  itself.  In  all  par- 
ticular provinces  we  see  it  confirmed  by  experience,  as  the  air  is,  so  are  the 
inhabitants,  dull,  heavy,  witty,  subtle,  neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound. 
In  ^P^rigord  in  France  the  air  is  subtle,  healthful,  seldom  any  plague  or  con- 
tagious disease,  but  hilly  and  barren:  the  men  sound,  nimble,  and  lusty;  but 
in  some  parts  of  Guienne,  full  of  moors  and  marshes,  the  people  dull,  heavy, 
and  subject  to  many  infirmities.  Who  sees  not  a great  difference  between 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Romney  Marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  fens. 
He  therefore  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability  will  give  him  leave,  must  often 
shift  places,  and  make  choice  of  such  as  are  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  con- 
venient : there  is  nothing  better  than  change  of  air  in  this  malady,  and  gene- 
rally for  health  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  those  ‘ Tartari  Zamolhenses,  that 
live  in  hordes,  and  take  opportunity  of  times,  places,  seasons.  The  kings  of 
Persia  had  their  summer  and  winter  houses ; in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  summer 
at  Susa;  now  at  Persepolis,  then  at  Pasargada.  Cyrus  lived  seven  cold  months 
at  Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith  Xenophon,  and  had  by  that 
means  a perpetual  spring.  The  great  Turk  sojourns  sometimes  at  Constanti- 
nople, sometimes  at  Adrianople,  &c.  The  kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escurial 
in  heat  of  summer,  'Madrid  for  a wholesome  seat,  Yalladolid  a pleasant 
site,  &c.,  variety  of  secessus  as  all  princes  and  great  men  have,  and  their  several 
progresses  to  this  purpose.  , Lucullus  the  Roman  had  his  house  at  Rome,  at 
Baiae,  &c.  “When  Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus  Cicero  (saith  Plutarch)  and  many 
noble  men  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius  jested  with  him, 
that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  village,  full  of  windows,  galleries,  and  all  offices 
fit  for  a summer  house;  but  in  his  judgment  very  unfit  for  winter:  Lucullus 
made  answer  that  the  lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a crane,  that  changeth  her 
country  with  the  season;  he  had  other  houses  furnished,  and  built  for  that 
purpose,  all  out  as  commodious  as  this.  So  Tully  had  his  Tusculan,  Plinius  his 
Lauretan  village,  and  every  gentleman  of  any  fashion  in  our  times  hath  the 
like.  The  "bishop  of  Exeter  had  fourteen  several  houses  all  furnished,  in  times 
past.  In  Italy,  though  they  bide  in  cities  in  winter,  which  is  more  gentleinan- 


I llaitonus  de  Tartaris’  k CvronJ^i  Vi  1- de  rer.  var.  g ITorat.  •>  Masimis. 

■nlfttfue  “ I pnnrlpr  AiiV.rfn?V  vcr.  i The  air  so  clear,  it  never  breeds  the 

il'  Campauiu,  b Plutarcho  vita  Lueulli.  Cum  Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus 

cmnam  dam  fami- 
porticibus,  &c. 


jMusuc.  m Campania,  6 Plutarcho  vita  Lueulli  Cnm  Cn  Pm 

Viliam  Vmnrl^“l^  convenissent,  Pompeius  inter  cmi 

i sibisumptuosam,  ct  olegantem  videri,  fencstris. 
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like,  all  the  summer  they  come  abroad  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate 
themselves.  Our  gentry  in  England  live  most  ])art  in  the  country  (except  it  be 
some  few  castles)  building  still  in  bottoms  (saitli  ” Jovius)  or  near  woods,  corona 
arhoruin  virentium;  you  shall  know  a village  by  a tuft  of  trees  at  or  al)out  it, 
to  avoid  those  strong  winds  wherewith  the  island  is  infested,  and  cold  winter 
blasts.  Some  discommend  moated  houses,  as  unwholesome;  so  Camden  saith 
of  ^Ew-elme,  that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  ob  stagni  vicini  halitus,  and 
all  such  places  as  be  near  lakes  or  rivers.  But  I am  of  opinion  that  these 
inconveniences  will  be  mitigated,  or  easily  corrected  by  good  fires,  as  one 
reports  of  Yenice,  that  graveolentia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently  qualified 
by  those  innumerable  smokes.  Nay  more,  ’’Thomas  Philol.  Ptavennas,  a great 
physician,  contends  that  the  Venetians  are  generally  longer-lived  than  any  city 
in  Europe,  and  live  many  of  them  120  years.  But  it  is  not  water  simply 
that  so  much  offends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smells  that  accompany  such 
overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a flood,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently recompensed  with  sweet  smells  and  aspects  in  summer,  Ve)'  pinget  vario 
gemmantia  prata  colore,  and  many  other  commodities  of  j^leasure  and  profit  ; 
or  else  may  be  corrected  by  the  site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote  from  the  water, 
as  Bindley,  ^ Orton  super  onontem,  ‘Drayton,  or  a little  more  elevated,  though 
nearer,  as  "Caucut,  ’'Amington,  ^Polesworth,  ““Weddington  (to  insist  in  such 
places  best  to  me  known,  upon  the  river  of  Anker,  in  Warwickshire,  “Swarston, 
and  Drakesly  upon  Trent).  Or  howsoever  they  be  unseasonable  in  winter, 
or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good  use  in  summer.  If  so  be  that  their 
means  be  so  slender  as  they  may  not  admit  of  any  such  variety,  but  must 
determine  once  for  all,  and  make  one  house  serve  each  season,  I know  no  men 
that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf  than  our  husbandry  writers.  “Cato 
and  Columella  prescribe  a good  house  to  stand  by  a navigable  river,  good  high- 
ways, near  some  city,  and  in  a good  soil,  but  that  is  more  for  commodity  than 
health. 

The  best  soil  commonly  yields  the  worst  air,  a dry  sandy  plat  is  fittest  to 
build  upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than  plain,  full  of  downs,  a Cotswold 
country,  as  being  most  commodious  for  hawking,  hunting,  wood,  waters,  and 
all  manner  of  pleasures.  Perigord  in  France  is  barren,  yet  by  reason  of  the 
excellency  of  the  air,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  affords,  much  inhabited  by  the 
nobility;  as  Nuremberg  in  Germany,  Toledo  in  Spain.  Our  countryman 
Tusser  will  tell  us  so  much,  that  the  fieldone  is  for  profit,  the  woodland  for  plea- 
sure and  health;  the  one  commonly  a deep  clay,  therefore  noisome  in  winter, 
and  subject  to  bad  highways:  the  other  a dry  sand.  Provision  may  be  had 
elsewhere,  and  our  towns  are  generally  bigger  in  the  woodland  than  the  fieldone, 
more  frequent  and  populous,  and  gentlemen  more  delight  to  dwell  in  such 
places.  Sutton  Coldfield  in  Warwickshire  (where  I was  once  a grammar 
scholar),  may  be  a sufficient  witness,  which  stands,  as  Camden  notes,  loco  in- 
grato  et  sterili,  but  in  an  excellent  air,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  pleasures. 
^ Wadley  in  Berkshire  is  situate  in  a vale,  though  not  so  fertile  a soil  as  some 
vales  afford,  yet  a most  commodious  sight,  wholesome,  in  a delicious  air,  a rich 
and  pleasant  seat.  So  Segrave  in  Leicestershire  (which  town  ®I  am  now  bound 
to  remember)  is  situated  in  a chain jjaign,  at  the  edge  of  the  wolds,  and  more 
barren  than  the  villages  about  it,  yet  no  place  likely  yields  a better  air.  And 
he  that  built  that  fair  house,  ‘^Wollerton  in  Nottinghamshire,  is  much  to  be 
commended  (though  the  tract  be  sandy  and  barren  about  it)  for  making  choice 


o Descript.  Brit.  p In  Oxfordshire.  i Leander  Albcrtus.  'Cap.  21.  de  vit.  horn,  prorog. 

« The  possession  of  Robert  Bradshaw,  Esq.  ‘ Of  George  Purefey,  Esq.  “ The  possession  oi  William 
Piircfey,  Esq.  * The  seat  of  Sir  John  Reppiiigton,  Kt.  y Sir  Henry  Goodicres,  lately  deceased. 

« '1  he  dwelling-house  of  Hum.  Adderley,  Esq.  » Sir  John  ITarpar's,  lately  deceased.  Sir  George 
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of  such  a place.  Constantine,  Id).  2.  cap.  de  Agricidt.  praisetli  mountains, 
hilly,  steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  the  seaside,  and  such  as  look  toward  the 
*^iiorth  upon  some  great  river,  as  ^Farmackin  Derbyshire,  on  the  Trent,  envi- 
roned with  hills,  open  only  to  the  north,  like  Mount  Edgecombe  in  Cornwall, 
which  ‘Mr.  Carew  so  much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat:  such  is  the  general 
site  of  Bohemia:  serenat  Boreas,  the  north  wind  clarifies,  “‘‘but  near  lakes  or 
niarehes,  in  holes,  obscure  places,  or  to  the  south  and  west,  he  utterly  disproves,” 
those  winds  are  unwholesome,  putrefying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases. 
The  best  building  for  health,  according  to  him,  is  in  “‘high  places,  and  in  an 
excellent  prospect,”  like  that  of  Cuddeston  in  Oxfordshire  (which  place  I must 
honoris  ergo  mention)  is  lately  and  fairly  “built  in  a good  air,  good  prospect, 
good  soil,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure,  not  so  easily  to  be  matched.  P.  Cres- 
centius,  in  his  lib.  1.  de  Agric.  cap.  5.  is  very  copious  in  this  subject,  how  a 
house  should  be  wholesomely  sited,  in  a good  coast,  good  air,  wind,  &c.,  Yarro 
de  re  rust.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  "forbids  lakes  and  rivers,  marshy  and  manured 
grounds,  they  cause  a bad  air,  gross  diseases,  hard  to  be  cured:  “°if  it,  be  so 
that  he  cannot  help  it,  better  (as  he  adviseth)  sell  thy  house  and  land  than  lose 
thine  health.”  He  that  respects  not  this  in  choosing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his 
house,  is  mente  captus,msA,  ^Cato  saith,  “and  his  dwelling  next  to  hell  itself,” 
according  to  Columella : he  commends,  in  conclusion,  the  middle  of  a hill,  upon 
a descent.  Baptista  Porta,  Villce,  lib.  1.  cap.  22.  censures  Yarro,  Cato,  Colu- 
I ■ mella,  and  those  ancient  rustics,  approving  many  things,  disallowing  some,  and 
■will  by  all  means  have  the  front  of  a house  stand  to  the  south,  which  how  it 
I ; may  be  good  in  Italy  and  hotter  climes,  I know  not,  in  our  northern  countries 
I am  sure  it  is  best:  Stephanus,  a Frenchman,  prcedio  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
subscribes  to  this,  approving  especially  the  descent  of  a hill  south  or  south-east, 
with  trees  to  the  north,  so  that  it  be  well  watered;  a condition  in  all  sites 
which  must  not  be  omitted,  as  Herbastein  inculcates,  lib.  1.  Julius  Csesar 
Claudinus,  a physician,  consult.  24,  for  a nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  given, 
adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a house  inclining  to  the  **east,  and  *'byall  means  to 
provide  the  air  be  clear  and  sweet;  which  Montanus,  consil.  229,  counselleth 
the  earl  of  Monfort,  his  patient,  to  inhabit  a pleasant  house,  and  in  a good  air. 
If  it  be  so  the  natural  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  village,  yet  by 
artificial  means  it  may  be  heljDed.  In  hot  countries,  therefore,  they  make  the 
streets  of  their  cities  very  narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
many  cities  of  France,  in  Languedoc  especially,  and  Provence,  those  southern 
parts : Montpelier,  the  habitation  and  university  of  jdiysicians,  is  so  built,  with 
high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  divert  the  sun’s  scalding  rays,  which  Tacitus 
commends,  lib.  15,  Annal.,  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health,  “'because  the 
height  of  buildings,  and  narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the  sunbeams.” 
Some  cities  use  galleries,  or  arched  cloisters  towards  the  street,  as  Damascus, 
Bologna,  Padua,  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Westchester  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid 
tempests,  as  the  sun’s  scorching  heat.  They  build  on  high  hills,  in  hot  coun- 
tries, for  more  air ; or  to  the  seaside,  as  Baise,  Haples,  &c.  In  our  northern 
coasts  we  are  opposite,  we  commend  straight,  broad,  open,  fair  streets,  as  most 
befitting  and  agreeing  to  our  clime.  We  build  in  bottoms  for  warmth:  and 
that  site  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  .^gean  sea,  which  Yitruvius 


K Montanl  ^ marltiml  saluTfl  lores,  accllves,  et  ad  Boream  vergentes.  hTlie  dwelling  nf  Sir  To 

HnXco  «equeas,  reli.uiuas.  r Lib.  1. 

intiabitet  ct  curet  ut  sit  aer  rbirnu  inoiri.”™  Orientcm  spectaiitcs  vir  nobilissimns 

iQuoniaui  arigustia;  itinerum  et  liabitationem  optimo  acre  jucuiulam. 
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so  mucli  discommends,  magnificently  built  witli  fair  houses,  aed  imprudeMter 
positam,  unadvisedly  sited,  because  it  lay  along  to  the  south,  and  when  the 
south  wind  blew,  the  people  were  all  sick,  would  make  an  excellent  site  in 
our  northern  climes. 

Of  that  artificial  site  of  houses  I have  sufiSciently  discoursed : if  the  plan  of 
the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much  in  choice  of  such  a chamber 
or  room,  in  opportune  opening  and  shutting  of  windows,  excluding  foreign  air 
and  winds,  and  walking  abroad  at  convenient  times.  ‘Crato,  a Gei-man,  com- 
mends east  and  south  site  (disallowing  cold  air  and  northern  winds  in  this  case, 
rainy  weather  and  misty  days),  free  from  putrefaction,  fens,  bogs,  and  muck- 
hills.  If  the  air  be  such,  open  no  windows,  come  not  abroad.  Montanus  will 
have  his  patient  not  to  “stir  at  all,  if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempestuous,  as  most 
part  in  March  it  is  with  us;  or  in  cloudy,  lowering,  dark  days, as  in  November, 
which  we  commonly  call  the  black  month ; or  stormy,  let  the  wind  stand  how 
it  will,  Gonsil.  27.  and  30.  he  must  not  “'‘open  a casement  in  bad  weather,” 
or  in  a boisterous  season,  consil.  299,  he  especially  forbids  us  to  open  windows 
to  a south  wind.  The  best  sites  for  chamber  windows,  in  my  judgment,  are 
north,  east,  south,  and  which  is  the  worst,  west.  Levinus  Lemnius,  lib.  3. 
cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  attributes  so  much  to  air,  and  rectifying  of  wind 
and  windows,  that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a man  .sick  or  well;  to 
alter  body  and  mind.  A clear  air  cheers  up  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the  mind ; 
a thick,  black,  misty,  tempestuous,  contracts,  overthrows.”  Great  heed  is 
therefore  to  be  taken  at  what  times  we  walk,  how  we  place  our  windows,  lights, 
and  houses,  how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient  air.  The  Egyptians,  to  avoid- 
immoderate  heat,  make  their  windows  on  the  top  of  the  house  like  chimneys, 
with  two  tunnels  to  draw  a thorough  air.  In  Spain  they  commonly  make  great 
opposite  windows  without  glass,  still  shutting  those  which  are  next  to  the  sun : 
so  likewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy  (Venice  excepted,  which  biagsof  her  stately 
glazed  palaces),  they  use  paper  windows  to  like  purpose;  and  lie,  suh  dio,  in  the 
top  of  their  flat-roofed  houses,  so  sleeping  under  the  canoiDy  of  heaven.  In  some 
parts  of  ^ Italy  they  have  windmills,  to  draw  a cooling  air  out  of  hollow  caves, 
and  disperse  the  same  through  all  the  chambers  of  their  palaces,  to  refresh 
them;  as  at  Costoza,  the  house  of  Cmsareo  Trento,  a gentleman  of  Vicenza, 
and  elsewhere.  Many  excellent  means  are  invented  to  correct  nature  by  art. 
If  none  of  these  courses  help,  the  best  way  is  to  make  artificial  air,  which  how- 
soever is  profitable  and  good,  still  to  be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned 
with  sweet  perfumes,  “pleasant  and  lightsome  as  it  may  be;  to  have  roses, 
violets,  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  posies  in  their  hand. 
Lauren  tins  commends  water-lilies,  a vessel  of  warm  water  to  evaporate  in  the 
room,  which  will  make  a more  delightful  perfume,  if  there  be  added  orange- 
flowers,  pills  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bays,  rosewater,  rose- vinegar,  benzoin, 
labdanum,  styrax,  and  such  like  guns,  which  make  a pleasant  and  acceptable 
perfume.  ''Bessardus  Bisantinus  prefers  the  smoke  of  juniper  to  melancholy 
persons,  which  is  in  great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers.. 
“Guianerius  prescribes  the  air  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  sweet  herbsi 
boiled  in  it,  vine,  and  sallow  leaves,  <kc.,  "^to  besprinkle  the  ground  and  posts 
with  rose-water,  rose-vinegar,  which  Avicenna  much  approves.  Of  colours  it  is 
good  to  behold  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  by  Ml  means  to  have  light 


*Consil.  21.  li.  2.  Frlgldus  aer,  nubilosus,  densus,  vitandns,  asqub  ac  vent!  septentrionales,  &c.  “ Consil. 

24.  »Fene8tram  non  aperiat.  yDiscutit  Sol  liorrorom  crass!  spirltds,  mentem  exliilarat, 

non  enim  tam  corpora,  quam  ct  aiiimi  mutationem  Indc  subeunt,  pro  cceli  et  ventorum  ratione,  et  sani 
aliter  affect!  coclo  nubilo,  aliter  sereno.  De  naturl  ventorum,  see  Pliny,  lib.  2.  cap.  26,  27,  28.  Strabo, 
li.  7.  &c.  * Fines  Monson  parr.  1.  c.  4.  » Altomarus  car.  7.  Bruel.  Aer  sit  lucidus,  benb  olens, 

huinidus.  Montaltus  idem  ca.  26.  Olfactus  rcrum  suavium.  Lanrentius,  c.  8.  •>  Ant.  Philos,  cap.  do 

melanch.  o.Tract.  16.  c.  9.  ex  redolentibus  herbis  ct  foliis  vitis  vinifene,  salicis,  &c.  dx>avimeiituin 
aceto  ct  aqua  rosacea  krorare,  Laurent,  c.  8.  . . . - . 
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enough,  with  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  the  night,  neat  chambers, 
,good  fires  in  winter,  merry  companions ; for  though  melancholy  persons  love 
to  be  dark  and  alone,  yet  darkness  is  a great  increaser  of  the  humour. 

Although  our  ordinary  air  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is  not  amiss,  as  I 
have  said,  still  to  alter  it  \ no  better  physic  for  a melancholy  man  than  change 
of  air,  and  variety  of  places,  to  travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  ° Leo  Afer 
-speaks  of  many  of  his  countrymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  physic  : amongst 
the  negi’oes,  “ there  is  such  an  excellent  air,  that  if  any  of  them  be  sick  else- 
where, and  brought  thither,  he  is  instantly  recovered,  of  which  he  was  often  an 
. eye-witness.”  'Lipsius,  Zuinger,  and  some  others,  add  as  much  of  ordinary 
•.travel,  hfo  man,  saith  Lipsius,  in  an  epistle  to  Phil.  Lanoius,  a noble  friend  of 
ihis,  now  ready  to  make  a voyage,  “^can  be  such  a stock  or  stone,  whom  that 
; pleasant  speculation  of  countries, cities,  towns,  rivers, will  not  affect.”  ’’Seneca 
’ the  philosopher  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  sight  of  Scipio  Africanus’  house, 
near  Linternuin,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cisterns,  baths,  tombs,  &c.  And 
how  was  ’Tully  pleased  with  the  sight  of  Athens,  to  behold  those  ancient  and 
fair  buildings,  with  a remembrance  of  their  worthy  inhabitants.  Paulus  -^mi- 
lius,  that  renowned  Roman  captain,  after  he  had  conquered  Perseus,  the  last 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  tedious  wars,  though  he  had 
been  long  absent  from  Rome,  and  much  there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of 
autumn  (as  kLivy  describes  it)  made  a pleasant  peregrination  all  over  Greece,, 
accompanied  with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Atheneus  the  brother  of  king  Eumenes, 

- leaving  the  charge  of  his  army  with  Sulpicius  Gallus.  By  Thessaly  he  went  to 
^ Delphos,  thence  to  Megaris,  Aulis,  Athens,  Argos,  Lacedaemon,  Megaloj:)olis,  &c. 

1 He  took  great  content,  exceeding  delight  in  that  his  voyage,  as  who  doth  not 
that  shall  attempt  the  like,  though  his  travel  be  adjactationem  magis  quam  ad 
usum  reipuh.  (as ’one  well  observes)  to  crack,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  fashions, 

: spend  time,  rather  than  for  his  own  or  public  good  % (as  it  is  to  many  gallants 
that  travel  out  their  best  days,  together  with  their  means,  manners,  honesty, 
religion)  yet  it  availeth  howsoever.  For  peregrination  charms  our  senses 
with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety,  “that  some  count  him  unhappy 
that  never  travelled,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age 
‘ beholds  the  same  still;  still,  still  the  same,  the  same.  Insomuch  that  " Rhasis, 
cont.  lib.  1.  Tract.  2.  doth  nob  only  commend,  but  enjoin  travel,  and  such 
■ ' variety  of  objects  to  a melancholy  man,  ‘^and  to  lie  in  diverse  inns,  to  be  drawn 
1 into  several  companies  :”  Montaltus,  cap.  36.  and  many  neoterics  are  of  the 
I ' same  mind  : Celsus  adviseth  him  therefore  that  will  continue  his  health,  to 
! have  varmm  vitce  genus,  diversity  of  callings,  occupations,  to  be  busied  about, 
( “ ‘sometimes  to  live  in  the  city,  sometimes  in  the  country  ; now  to  study  or 
I work,  to  be  intent,  then  again  to  hawk  or  hunt,  swim,  run,  ride,  or  exercise 
j himself,”  A good  prospect  alone  will  ease  melancholy,  as  Comesius  contends, 
j lib.  2.  c.  7.  de  Sale.  The  citizens  of  ^Barcino,  saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in, 
melancholy,  and  stirring  little  abroad,  are  much  delighted  with  that  pleasant 
■ prospect  their  city  hath  into  the  sea,  which  like  that  of  old  Athens  besides  ^gina 

' ' Balamina,  and  many  pleasant  islands,  had  all  the  variety  of  delicious  objects  : 
" tio  are  those  Neapolitans  and  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  to  see  the  ships,  boats,  and 
i })assengers  go  by,  out  of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  being  situated  on  the 
' side  of  a hill,  like  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each  house  almost  hath  a 
free  prospect  to  the  sea,  as  some  part  of  London  to  the  Thames  : or  to  have  a 

‘Lib.  1.  cap.  de  morb.  Afrorum  In  Nigritarum  rcglone  tanta  acris  temperies,  ut  slqiiia  alibi  morbosus 
eo  advehatur,  optltnae  statim  sanitati  restituatur,  quod  multis  accidissc  ipso  meis  oculls  vidi.  ^Lib.  do 
^ pcregnnat.  • ii.pmt.  2.  ccn.  1.  Nec  quisqnam  tam  lapis  aut  frutex,  quern  non  titiflat  umcena  illju  variati^io 
_ aXHictatio  locornm,  urbiutn,  gentium,  &c.  '•Epist.  86.  *Lib,  2.  do  legibus.  k I.ib.  45.  i Keeker* 
man  prafat.  polit.  m IJinra  Morison  c.  3.  part,  1.  «Mutatio  do  loco  in  locum,  itinera,  ct  voiagia 

..ongaet  indetenninara,  et  hospitaro  in  diversls  divcrsoriis.  •Modd  I’uri  esse,  mudO  iu  ui'be,  stenius  iu 

agi  o venari,  &c.  p la  Catalonia  in  Spain.  .j 
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free  prospect  all  over  the  city  at  once,  as  at  Granada  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in 
Africa, the  river  running  betwixt  two  declining  hills,  the  steepness  causeth  each 
house  almost  as  well  to  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the  rest.  Every  country 
is  full  of  such  delightsome  ])ros])ects,  as  well  within  land,  as  by  sea,  as  Her- 
mon  and  'Rann  in  Palestina,  Colalto  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Tagetus,  or  Acro- 
corinthus,  that  old  decayed  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which  Peloponnesus, 
Greece,  the  Ionian  and-^gean  seas  were  semel  et  simul  at  one  view  to  be  taken. 
In  Egypt  the  square  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  three  hundred  yards  in  height, 
and  so  tlie  sultan’s  palace  in  Grand  Cairo,  the  country  being  plain,  hath  a mai' 
vellons  fair  prospect  as  well  over  Nilus,  as  that  great  city,  live  Italian  miles 
long,  and  two  broad,  by  the  river  side ; from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  the  Holy 
Land  is  of  aU  sides  to  be  seen : such  high  places  are  infinite ; with  us  those  of 
the  best  note  are  Glastonbury  tower.  Box  Hill  in  Surrey,  Bever  Castle,  Bod  way 
Grange,  “Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  I lately  received  a real  kindness,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  right  honourable  my  noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady 
Frances,  countess  dowager  of  Exeter  : and  two  amongst  the  rest,  which  I may 
not  omit  for  vicinity’s  sake,  Oldbury  in  the  confines  of  Warwickshire,  where  I 
have  often  looked  about  me  with  great  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill,  ‘I  was 
born  : and  Hanbury  in  Staffordshire,  contiguous  to  which  is  Falde,  a pleasant 
village,  and  an  ancient  patrimony  belonging  to  our  family,  now  in  the  possession 
of  mine  elder  brother,  William  Burton,  Esquire.  “Barclay  the  Scot  commends 
that  of  Greenwich  tower  for  one  of  the  best  prosj)ects  in  Europe,  to  see  London 
on  the  one  side,  the  Thames,  ships,  and  pleasant  meadows  ontheother.  There 
be  tho.se  that  say  as  much  and  more  of  St.  Mark’s  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these 
are  at  too  great  a distance:  some  are  especially  affected  with  such  objects  as 
be  near,  to  see  passengers  go  by  in  some  great  road- way,  or  boats  in  a river, 
in  suhjectum  forum  despicere,  to  oversee  a fair,  a market-place,  or  out  of  a 
pleasant  windowinto  some  thoroughfare  street,  to  beholda  continual  concourse, 
a promiscuous  rout,  coming  and  going,  or  a multitude  of  spectators  at  a theatre, 
a mask,  or  some  such  like  show.  But  I rove  : the  sum  is  this,  that  variety  of 
actions,  objects,  air,  places,  are  excellent  good  in  this  infirmity,  and  all  others, 
good  for  man,  good  for  beast.  * Constantine  the  emperor,  lib.  18.  cap.  13.  ex 
Leontio,  “holds  it  an  only  cure  for  rotten  sheep,  and  any  manner  of  sick  cattle.” 
Lselius  ^ fonte  HSugubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end  of  many  of  his 
consultations  (as  commonly  he  doth  set  down  what  success  his  physic  had,)  in 
melancholy  most  especially  approves  of  this  above  all  other  remedies  what- 
soever, as  appears  consult.  69,  consult.  229.  &c.  “^Many  other  things  helped, 
but  change  of  air  was  that  which  wrought  the  cure,  and  did  most  good.” 


MEMB.  IV. 

Exercise  rectified  of  Body  and  Mind. 

To  that  great  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side  by  immoderate 
and  unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  solitariness  and  idleness  on  the  other, 
must  be  opposed  as  an  antidote,  a moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and  that 
both  of  body  and  mind,  as  a most  material  circumstance,  much  conducing  to 
this  cure,  and  to  the  general  preservation  of  our  health.  The  heavens  themselves 
run  continually  round,  the  sun  riseth  and  sets,  the  moon  increaseth  and 
decreaseth,  stars  and  planets  keep  their  constant  motions,  the  air  is  still 
tossed  by  the  winds,  the  waters  ebb  and  flow  to  their  conservation  no  doubt,  to 

1 Laudaturque  domus  longos  qnaa  prosplcit  agros.  » Many  towns  there  are  of  that  name,  saith  Adrl- 

Comius,  all  high-sited.  “Lately  resigned  for  some  special  reasons.  ‘At  Lindley  in  Leice-stershire,  the 
possession  and  dwelling-place  of  Kalph  Burton,  Esquire,  my  late  deceased  father.  “ In  Icon  animorum. 
* ./Egrotantes  oves  in  alium  lociun  transportanda  sunt,  ut  alium  aerem  et  a(iuam  participautes,  coalescant 
et  corroboreutur.  i Alia  utilia,  sed  ex  mutatiouo  aeris  potissimum  curatus.  . . 
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teach  us  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action.  For-wliich  cause  Hieron  prescribes 
Rusticus  the  monk,  that  he  be  always  occupied  about  some  business  or  other, 
“ *that  the  devil  do  not  find  him  idle.”  Seneca  would  have  a man  do  some+ 
thing,  though  it  be  to  no  purpose.  Xenophon  wisheth  one  rather  to  play  at 
tables,  dice,  or  make  a jester  of  himself  (though  he  might  be  far  better  em- 
ployed), than  do  nothing.  The  "Egyptians  of  old,  and  many  flourishing  com- 
monwealths since,  have  enjoined  labour  and  exercise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to 
be  of  some  vocation  and  calling,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  pre- 
vent those  grievous  mischiefs  that  come  by  idleness;  “for  as  fodder,  whip,  and 
burthen  belong  to  the  ass:  so  meat,  correction,  and  work  unto  the  servant,” 
Ecclus.  xxxiii.  23.  The  Turks  enjoin  all  men  whatsoever,  of  what  degree, 
to  be  of  some  trade  or  other,  the  Grand  Seignior  himself  is  not  excused.  “ ^In 
our  memory  (saith  Sabellicus),  Mahomet  the  Turk,  he  that  conquered  Greece, 
at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  ambassadors  of  other  princes,  did  either 
carve  or  cut  wooden  s[)oons,  or  frame  something  upon  a table.”  ® This  present 
sultan  makes  notches  for  bows.  The  Jews  are  most  severe  in  this  examination 
of  time.  All  well-governed  places,  towns,  families,  and  every  discreet  person 
will  be  a law  unto  himself.  But  amongst  us  the  badge  of  gentry  is  idleness : 
to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour,  for  that’s  derogatory  to  their  birth,  to  be  a 
mere  spectator,  a dvone.,  fruges  consumere  natus,  to  have  no  necessary  employ- 
ment to  busy  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some  few  governors 
exempted),  “ but  to  rise  to  eat,”  &c.,  to  spend  his  days  in  hawking,  hunting; 
I fee.,  and  such  like  disports  and  recreations  (Gvhich  our  casuists  tax),  are  the 
sole  exercise  almost,  and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in  which  they 
ire  too  immoderate.  And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city  and  country, 
io  many  grievances  of  body  and  muid,  and  this  feral  disease  of  melancholy  so 
I ’requently  rageth,  and  now  domineers  almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  our 
; p’eat  ones.  They  know  not  how  to  spend  their  time  (disports  excepted,  which 
lire  all  their  business),  what  to  do,  or  otherwise  how  to  bestow  themselves: 
ike  our  modern  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather  lose  a pound  of  blood  in  a sin- 
gle combat,  than  a drop  of  sweat  in  any  honest  labour.  Every  man  almost 
lath  something  or  other  to  employ  himself  about,  some  vocation,  some  trade, 

I >ut  they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants,  ad  otia  duntaxat  se  natos  existimant^ 
■mb  ad  sui  ipsius plerumque  et  aliorum  perniciem^  ^as  one  freely  taxeth  such 
and  of  men,  they  are  all  for  pastimes,  ’tis  all  their  study,  all  their  invention' 
[■  .ends  to  this  alone,  to  drive  away  time,  as  if  they  were  born  some  of  them  to 
10  other  ends.  Therefore  to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and  inconveniences, 
ur  divines,  physicians,  and  politicians,  so  much  labour,  and  so  seriously  ex-* 
iort ; and  lor  this  disease  in  particular,  “ ‘‘there  can  be  no  better  cure  than 
ontinual  busiue.5s,”  as  Rhasis  holds,  “ to  have  some  employment  or  other, 
ir’hich  may  set  their  mind  awork,  and  distract  their  cogitations.”  Riches  may 
ot  easily  be  had  without  labour  and  industry,  nor  learning  without  study, 
either  can  our  health  be  preserved  without  bodily  exercise.  If  it  be  of  the 
ody,  Guianerius  allows  that  exercise  which  is  gentle,  “ ‘ and  still  after  those 
rdinaiy  frications”  which  must  be  used  every  morning.  Montaltus,  cap.  26; 
nd  J ason  Pratensis  use  almost  the  same  words,  highly  commending  exercise 
’it  be  moderate;  “a  wonderful  help  so  used,”  Crato  calls  it,  “and  a great 

I Ne  te  dnemon  otiosum  invenlat.  • PrsBstat  aliud  agere  quam  nihil.  i>  Lib.  3.  de  dictis  SocraM^ 

ui  lessens  et  risui  excitaiido  vacant,  aliquid  faciuiit,  etsi  liceret  his  ineliora  agere.  c Araasis  comDelleti 
•ery  man  once  a year  to  tell  how  he  lived.  u Rostra  meinoria  Mahometes  OthomannS  qui  Sekn 

■ nenmn  subven.t  cum  oratorum  postulata  audiret  externarum  gentium,  cochlearia  lignea  assiduh 
It  •^•'quid  in  tabula  alHiigebat.  Sands,  tbl.  37.  of  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem.  f Perkins,  Cases  of 

msclence,  1.  3.  c.  4.  q.  3.  s Luscinius  Umnnio.  “ They  seem  to  think  they  wero  born  to  idleness  — * 
.y  more,  for  the  destruction  of  themselves  and  others.”  « Non  est  cura  melior  quam  injuiVereii^neces- 
iia,  etoppciituna,  opcium  admimstratio  illis  magnum  sanitatis  incrementum,  et  quiu  repleant  animos 
rum,  et  incutiant  iis  diversa.s  cogitationes.  Cent.  1.  tract.  0.  * Ante  exercitiunrieves  ^o 

ut  etl'iinJrem'S  exercitationes.  quurarectb  et  suo  tempore  hunt,  mlriHce  condu- 
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means  to  preserve  oiir  health,  as  adding  strength  to  the  whole  body,  increas- 
ing natural  lieat,  by  means  of  which  the  nutriment  is  well  concocted  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  veins,  few  or  no  crudities  left,  is  happily  distributed  over 
all  the  body.”  Besides,  it  expels  excrements  by  sweat  and  other  insensible 


cise,  “ a spur  of  a dull,  sleepy  nature,  the  comforter  of  the  members,  cure  of 
infirmity,  death  of  diseases,  destruction  of  all  mischiefs  and  vices.”  The 
fittest  time  for  exercise  is  a little  before  dinner,  a little  before  supper,  ™ or  at 
any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.  Montanus,  consil.  31.  prescribes  it  every 
morning  to  his  patient,  and  that,  as  “Calenus  adds,  “after  he  hath  done  his 
ordinary  needs,  rubbed  his  body,  washed  his  hands  and  face,  combed  his 
head,  and  gargarised.”  What  kind  of  exercise  he  should  use,  Galen  tells  us, 
lib.  2.  et  Z.  de  sanit.  tuend.  and  in  what  measure,  “°till  the  body  be  ready  to 
sweat,”  and  roused  up ; ad  ruborem,  some  say,  non  ad  sudorem,  lest  it  should 
dry  the  body  too  much;  others  enjoin  those  wholesome  businesses,  as  to  dig 
so  long  in  his  garden,  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the  like.  Some  jmescribe 
frequent  and  violent  labour  and  exercises,  as  sawing  every  day  so  long 
together  {epid.  6.  Hippocrates  confounds  them),  but  that  is  in  some  cases,  to 
some  peculiar  men ; *’the  most  forbid,  and  by  no  means  will  have  it  go  farther 
than  a beginning  sweat,  as  being  ‘^perilous  if  it  exceed. 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  likewise  included, 
some  properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the  mind,  some  more  easy,  some 
hard,  some  with  delight,  some  without,  some  within  doors,  some  natural, 
some  are  artificial.  Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  commends  ludumparvee 
piloe,  to  play  at  ball,  be  it  with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tennis-courts  or  other- 
wise, it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the  body,  and  doth  much  good,  so  that  they 
sweat  not  too  much.  It  was  in  great  request  of  old  amongst  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Barbarians,  mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Pliuius.  Some 
write,  that  Aganella,  a fair  maid  of  Corcyra,  was  the  inventor  of  it,  for  she 
presented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made  to  Nausica,  the  daughter  of  King 
Alcinous,  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it. 

The  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad  are  hawking,  hunting,  hilares 
venandi  labores,  ’^one  calls  them,  because  they  recreate  body  and  mind,  “another,  j 
the  “ ‘best  exercise  that  is,  by  which  alone  many  have  been  "freed  from  all 
feral  diseases.”  Hegesippus,  lib.  1.  cap.  37,  relates  of  Herod,  that  he  was^ 
eased  of  a grievous  melancholy  by  that  means.  Plato,  7.  de  leg.  highly  mag-  ^ 
nifies  it,  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  “ by  land,  water,  air.”  Xenophon,  in^ 
Cyropoed.  graces  it  with  a great  name,  Deorum  munus,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  a 
princely  sport,  which  they  have  ever  used,  saith  Langius,  epist.  59.  lib.  2.  as 
■w'cll  for  health  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it  being  the  sole  almost  and;' 
ordinary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.^ 
Bohemus,  de  mor.  gent.  lib.  3.  cap.  12.  styles  it  therefore,  studium  nobilium,- 
coinmuniter  venantur,  quod  sibi  soils  licere  contendunt,  ’tis  all  their  study,  their 
exercise,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk : and  indeed  some  dote  too  much  after 
it,  they  can  do  nothing  else,  discourse  of  nought  else.  Paulus  Jovius,  descr. 


Lib.  1.  de  sanitat.  tuend.  * Exercitium  naturas  dormientis  stimulatio,  membrorum  solatium,  morboruni 
medcla,  fuga  vitiorum,  medicina  languorum,  destructio  omnium  malorum,  Crato.  Alimentis  in  ventricuio 


periculosum.  Salust.  Salvianus  de  reined,  lib.  2.  cap.  1 . ' Camden  in  Staffordshire.  BFridevallius, 

lib.  1.  cap.  2.  optima  omnium  exercitationum  multi  ab  hacsoliimmodo  inorbis  liberati.  ‘Jo  eplms 

Quercetanus  dialect,  polit.  sect.  2.  cap.  11.  Inter  omnia  c.xercitia  pnestantim  luudem  mcretur.  “ Cliyroa 
in  monte  Felio,  prieceptor  Ueroum  eos  it  morbis  aaimi  venationibus  et  puris  cibis  tuebatur.  M.  Tyrius. 
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Brii.  doth  in  some  sort  tax  our  ^ English  nobility  for  it,  for  living  in  the 
country  so  much,  and  too  frequent  use  of  it,  as  if  they  had  no  other  means 
but  hawking  and  hunting  to  approve  themselves  gentlemen  with,” 

Hawking  comes  near  to  hunting,  the  one  in  the  air,  as  the  other  on  the 
earth,  a sport  as  much  affected  as  the  other,  by  some  preferred.  ^ It  was 
never  heard  of  amongst  the  Romans,  invented  some  twelve  hundred  years 
since,  and  first  mentioned  by  Firmicus,  lih.  5.  cap.  8.  The  Greek  emperora 
began  it,  and  now  nothing  so  frequent : he  is  nobody  that  in  the  season  hath 
not  a hawk  on  his  fist.  A great  art,  and  many  * books  written  of  it.  It  is 
a wonder  to  hear  “ what  is  related  of  the  Turks’  officers  in  this  behalf,  how 
niany  thousand  men  are  employed  about  it,  how  many  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how 
much  revenues  consumed  on  that  only  disport,  how  much  time  is  spent  at 
. Adrianople  alone  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The  Persian  kings  hawk  after 
butterflies  with  sparrows  made  to  that  use,  and  stares : lesser  hawks  for  lesser 
L games  they  have,  and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their  sport 

■ to  all  seasons.  The  Muscovian  emperors  reclaim  eagles  to  fly  at  hinds,  foxes, 

. <tc.,  and  such  a one  was  sent  for  a present  to  “Queen  Elizabeth:  some  reclaim 

■ raveiis,  castrils,  pies,  &c.,  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  deliglitsome  to  some  sorts  of 
men,  be  it  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  gins,  strings,  baits,  pitfiills,  pipes,  calls, 
-stalking-horses,  setting-dogs,  decoy-ducks,  (fee.,  or  otherwise.  Some  much 
delight  to  take  larks  with  day-nets,  small  birds  with  chaff-nets,  plovers,  par- 
tridge, herons,  snipe,  <fec.  Henry  the  Third,  king  of  Castile  (as  Mariana  the 
'Jesuit  reports  of  him,  lih.  3.  cap.  7.)  was  much  affected  with  catching  of 
quails,”  and  many  gentlemen  take  a singular  pleasure  at  morning  and  even- 
ing to  go  abroad  with  their  quail-pipes,  and  will  take  any  pains  to  satisfy 
their  delight  in  that  kind.  The  ® Italians  have  gardens  fitted  to  such  use, 
with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  industry,  and  are  very  much 
: affected  with  the  sport.  Tycho  Bra,h6,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  choro- 
graphy  of  his  Isle  of  Huena,  and  Castle  of  Uraniburge,  puts  down  his  nets, 
and  manner  of  catching  small  birds,  as  an  ornament  and  a recreation,  wherein 
dae  himself  was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a kind  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets,  weeles,  baits, 

' ingling,  or  otherwise,  and  yields  all  out  as  much  pleasure  to  some  men  as  dogs 
)r  hawks;  “^When  they  draw  their  fish  upon  the  bank,”  saith  Nic.  Henselius 
hlesiographiae,  cap.  3.  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  countrymen 
' ook  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pools.  James  Dubravius,  that  Moravian, 
.n  his  book  de  pise,  telleth,  how  travelling  by  the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he 
bund  a nobleman,  booted  up  to  the  groins,”  wading  himself,  pulling  the 
lets,  and  labouring  as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  all:  and  when  some 
lelike  objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  office,  he  excused  himself,  “ **  that 
f other  men  might  hunt  hares,  why  should  not  he  hunt  carps?”  Many  gen- 
lenien  in  like  sort  with  us  will  wade  up  to  the  arm-holes  upon  such  occasions, 
nd  voluntarily  undertake  that  to  satisfy  their  pleasure,  which  a poor  man 
n-  a good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch,  in  his  book 
e soler.  animal,  speaks  against  all  fishing,  “ * as  a filthy,  base,  illiberal  em- 
•loyment,  having  neither  wit  nor  perspicacity  in  it,  nor  worth  the  labour.” 
lut  he  that  shall  consider  the  variety  of  baits  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  de- 

fa,stidU,  castellis,  et  liberiore  coelo  gaudet,  generisque  dignitatem  tma 
de  Nov  ^ aucupus  uetur.  r Jos.  Scaliger.  cotrimen  in  Cir.  in  fol.  fiU.  Salmuth. 

•ddUifs  1 • VoM Constantinop.  de  re  accipitraria,  liber  a P.  Gillir  latin^ 

S ^Amonv  f^ymaclii  et  Uieodotioiiis  ad  I'toloineuin,  &c.  »Lonicerus,  Gcirreiis,  Jovius. 

Antony  Sliei lie  s lelations.  >=Hacluit.  d Coturnicuni  auciipio.  « Fines  Molison  part  3.  c.  8 

lum  ndiaTrahen^^^^  capiunt,  quhin  qui  feras  insectantur,  ant  missis  eanibus,  conipreliendunt. 

incinibns  ve  in  "i  “^‘1‘icunt.  s More  piscatorum  ernribus  oereatas.  ''  St 

imiiitio  f-m  tiU  r.i«  It”  inlionesta,  neacio  quoniodo  piscalio  cyprinorum  videri  debeat  pudonda- 

.rlpl!^-iam.^  piseatio,  nullo  studio  digna,  illiberulis  credita  est,  quod  uullum  habet  Ingeuium,  uullam 
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vices  ^yllicll  om- anglers  have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  fill se  flies,  several  sleights, 
&c.,  will  say,  that  it  deserves  like  commendation,  requires  as  mucli  study  and 
peispicacity  as  the  rest,  and  is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  them,  Because 
hawking  and  hunting  are  very  laborious,  much  riding,  and  many  dangers 
accompany  them;  but  this  is  still  and  quiet;  and  if  so  be  the  angler  catch 
no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a wholesome  walk  to  the  brookside,  pleasant  shade  by 
the  sweet  silver  streams;  he  hath  good  air,  and  sweet  smells  of  fine  fresh 
meadow  flowers,  he  hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds,  he  sees  the  swans, 
herons,  ducks,  water-horns,  coots,  &c.,and  many  other  fowl,  with  their  brood, 
which  he  thinketh  better  than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  horns,  and  all 
the  sport  that  they  can  make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  wringing, 
bowling,  shooting,  which  Ascam  commends  in  a just  volume,  and  hath  in 
former  times  been  enjoined  by  statute  as  a defensive  exercise,  and  an  honour 
to  our  land,  as  well  may  witness  our  victories  in  France.  Keelpins,  tronks, 
quoits,  pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring, 
swimming,  wasters,  foils,  football,  baloon,  quintan,  &c.,  and  many  such,  which 
are  the  common  recreations  of  the  countryfolks.  Biding  of  great  horses, 
running  at  rings,  tilts  and  tournaments,  horse-races,  wild-goose  chases,  which 
are  the  disports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gen- 
tlemen by  that  means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of  ^ Areteus,  deam- 
bulatio  per  amcena  loca,  to  make  a petty  progress,  a merry  journey  now  and 
then  with  some  good  companions,  to  visit  friends,  see  cities,  castles,  towns. 

Mm  Visere  saspb  aranes  nitidos,per  amsenaque  Tempe,  I “To  seethe  pleasant  fields,  the  crystal  fountains, 

Et  placidas  summis  sectari  in  montibus  auras.”  [ And  take  the  gentle  air  amongst  the  mountams.** 

“ To  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts,  and  arbours,  artificial 
wildernesses,  green  thickets,  arches,  groves,  lawns,  rivulets,  fountains,  and  such 
like  pleasant  places,  like  that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pools,  fishponds, 
between  wood  and  water,  in  a fair  meadow,  by  a river  side,  ° ubi  varice  avium 
cantationes,  forum  colores,  pratorum fnitices,  &c.,  to  disport  in  some  pleasant 
plain,  park,  run  up  a steep  hill  sometimes,  or  sit  in  a shady  seat,  must  needs 
be  a delectable  recreation.  Hortus  principis  et  domus  ad  delectationem  facta, 
cum  sylva,  monte  et  piscind,  vulgb  la  montagna : the  pidnce’s  garden  at  Fer- 
rara P Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with  the  groves,  mountains,  ponds,  for  a de- 
lectable prospect,  he  was  much  affected  with  it;  a Persian  paradise,  or  pleasant 
park,  could  not  be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.  St.  Bernard,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures  of  it.  “ A sick 
^ man  (saith  he)  sits  upon  a green  bank,  and  when  the  dog-star  parcheth  the 
jilains,  and  dries  up  rivers,  he  lies  in  a shady  bower,”  Fronde  sub  arborea  fer- 
ventia  temper  at  astra,  “ and  feeds  his  eyes  with  variety  of  objects,  herbs,  trees, 
to  comfort  his  misery,  he  receives  many  delightsome  smells,  and  fills  his  earn 
with  that  sweet  and  various  harmony  of  birds:  good  God  (saith  he),  what  a 
company  of  pleasures  hast  thou  made  for  man!”  He  that  should  be  admitted 
on  a sudden  to  the  sight  of  such  a palace  as  that  of  Escurial  in  Spain,  or  to  that 
which  the  Moors  built  at  Grenada,  Fontainbleauin  France,  the  Turk’s  gardens 
in  his  seraglio,  wherein  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure; 
wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  tigers,  lions,  elephants,  <fec.,  or  upon  the  banks  of  that 
Thracian  Bosphorus : the  pope’s  Belvedere  in  Borne,  ^ as  pleasing  as  those  horti 


kPrfficipua  liinc  Anglis  gloria,  crebrae  vlctori®  part®.  Jovius.  *Cap.  7.  m Eracastorius.  "Am- 

bnlallones  subdiales,  quas  hortenses  auraa  ministrant,  sub  fornice  viridi,  pampinis  virentibus  concamerat4i'. 
• 'J'heophylact.  p Itinerat.  Ital.  >i  Sedet  a;grotus  cespito  viridi,  ct  cum  inclenientia  Caniculans 

terras  excoquit,  et  siccat  flumina,  ipse  securus  sedet  sub  arborea  fronde,  et  ad  doloris  sui  solatium,  naribus 
suis  grarniueas  redplet  species,  pascit  oculos  herbarum  amiena  viriditas,  aures  suavi  raodulamine  deinulcet 
pictarum  conccntus  avium,  Ac.  DeuS  bone,  quanta  pauperibus  procures  solatia  I rniod.  Siculus,  lib.  U.  _ 
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pe)isiles  in  Babylon,  or  that  Indian  king’s  delightsome  garden  in  ®^lian  ; or 
‘those  famous  gardens  of  the  Lord  Cantelow  in  France,  could  not  choose,  though 
he  were  never  so  ill  paid,  but  be  much  recreated  for  the  time ; or  many  of  our 
noblemen’s  gardens  at  home.  To  take  a boat  in  a pleasant  evening,  and  with 
music  “to  row  upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch  so  much  applauds,  Elian 
admires,  upon  the  river  Pineus:  in  those  Thessalian  fields,  beset  with  green 
bays,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing  that  passengers,  enchanted  as  it  were  with 
their  heavenly  music,  omnium  laborum  et  curarum  obliviscantur,  forget  forth- 
with all  labours,  care,  and  grief : or  in  a gondola  through  the  Grand  Canal  in 
Yenice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs  refresh  and  give  content  to  a 
melancholy  dull  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner  rooms  of  a fair-built  and  sumptuous 
edifice,  as  that  of  the  Persian  kings,  so  much  renowned  by  Diodorus  and 
Curtius,  in  which  all  was  almost  beaten  gold,  *chairs,  stools,  thrones,  taber- 
nacles, and  pillars  of  gold,  plane  trees,  and  vines  of  gold,  grapes  of  precious 
stones,  all  the  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 

“yFulget  gemma  floris,  et  jaspide  fulra  supellex, 

Sti’ata  micant  Tyrio  ” 

"With  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous  fare,  &c.,, 
besides  the  gallantest  young  men,  the  fairest  '‘virgins,  puellce  scitulce  minis- 
trantes,  the  rarest  beauties  the  world  could  afford,  and  those  set  out  with  costly 
and  curious  attires,  ad  stuporem  usque  spectantium,  with  exquisite  music,  as  in 
“Trimaltion’s  house,  in  every  chamber  sweet  voices  ever  sounding  day  and  night, 
iacomparabilis  luxus,  all  delights  and  pleasures  in  each  kind  which  to  please 
the  senses  could  possibly  be  devised  or  had,  convivce  coronati,  delitiis  ebrii,  <&c. 
Telemachus,  in  Homer,  is  brought  in  as  one  ravished  almost  at  the  sight  of  that 
magnificent  palace,  and  rich  furniture  of  Meiielaus,  when  he  beheld 


“b^ris  fulgorem  et  resonantia  tecta  corusco 
Auro  atque  electro  iiitido,  sectoque  elephanto, 
Argentoque  simul.  Tails  Jovis  ar'dua  sedes, 
Aulaque  coelicolilin  stellans  splendescit  Olympo.' 


“ Such  glittering  of  gold  and  brightest  brass  to  shine, 
Clear  amber,  silver  pure,  and  ivory  so  fine : 
Jupiter's  lofty  palace,  where  the  gods  do  dwell, 
Was  even  such  a one,  and  did  it  not  excel.” 


It  will  laxare  animos,  refresh  the  soul  of  man  to  see  fair-built  cities,  streets, 
theatres,  temples,  obelisks,  &c.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  built  of 
white  marble,  with  so  many  pyramids  covered  with  gold ; tectumque  templi 
falvo  cm'uscans  auro,  nimio  suo  fulgore  obccecahat  oculos  itinerantium,  was  so 
glorious,  and  so  glistened  afar  off,  that  the  spectators  might  not  well  abide  the 
sight  of  it.  But  the  inner  parts  were  all  so  curiously  set  out  with  cedar,  gold, 

jewels,  &c.,  as  he  said  of  Cleojiatra’s  palace  in  Egypt, '"Crassumque  trabes 

absconderat  aurum,  that  the  beholders  were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to 
see  some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at  coronations,  weddings,  and  such  like 
solemnities,  to  see  an  ambassador  or  a prince  met,  received,  entertained  with 
masks,  shows,  fireworks,  &c.  To  see  two  kings  fight  in  single  combat,  as 
Porus  and  Alexander;  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside ; Scanderbeg  and  Ferat 
Bassa  the  Turk;  when  not  honour  alone  but  life  itself  is  at  stake,  as  the  ^poet 
of  Hector, 

“ nec  culm  pro  tergorc  Tauri, 

Pro  bove  ncc  certamen  erat,  quaj  prsemia  cursfls 

Esse  solent,  sed  pro  inagni  vitaque  animaque Hectoris.” 

To  behold  a battle  fought,  like  that  of  Cressy,  or  Agincourt,  or  Poictiers,  qud. 
nes'iv)  (saith  Froissart)  an  vetustas  ullam  qyro/erre  possit  clariorein.  To  see  one 
of  Cajsar’s  triumphs  in  old  Koine  revived,  or  the  like.  To  be  present  at  an 


^ ^^entzeus  Itincrar.  Italim.  1G17.  lod.  Sincerus 

?!  t , fnr/im  ! ^ 7’  I ' . , “ Jucundissiiua  deambulatio  juxta  mare,  et  navigatio 

IM  ..pc  ten  am  I utraque  lium inis  npa  x Ayrei  panes,  aurea  obsouia.  vis  Margari  tarum  accto  subacta, 

V iVh  HiPir  ^ * 4m  m ‘ witli  yellow  jasper,  and  the  couches  dazzle 

CN  mm  Hoi  Pelhcatores  et  pincernaj  innunieri,  pueri  loti  purpura  induti,  &c. 

t \ omnium  pulchritudine  delecti.  • Ubi  omnia  cantu  strepunt.  ^ Odyss.  6.  ® Lucan.  1.8.  “ The 

1 bf  contest  for  the  hide  of  a bull, 

Bji  loi  a bceve,  whieli  are  the  usual  prizes  in  the  race,  but  for  the  life  and  soul  of  the  great  Hector.” 
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interview,  “asi  that  famous  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Francis  the  First,  so  much 
renowned  all  over  Europe ; %(hi  tardo  a-pparatu  (saith  Hubertus  Vcllius)  tam/pie 
triumphcdi  pompd  aniho  reges  cum  eorum  conjugihus  coiere,  ut  nulla  uitquam 
(etas  tarn  celcbria  festa  vidcrit  aut  audierit,  no  age  ever  saw  the  like.  So  infi- 
nitely pleasant  are  such  shows,  to  the  siglit  of  which  oftentimes  they  will  come 
humlreds  of  miles,  give  any  money  for  a place,  and  remember  many  years  after 
with  singular  delight.  Bodine,  when  he  was  ambassador  in  England,  said  he 
saw  the  noblemen  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament  house,  samiud  cum  ju- 
Gunditate  vidimus,  he  was  much  affected  with  the  sight  of  it.  Pompunius 
Columna,  saith  Joviusin  his  life,  saw  thirteen  Frenchmen,  and  so  many -Italians, 
once  fight  for  a whole  army : Quod  jucundissimum  spectaculum  ia  vita  dicit 
sud,  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  Who  would  not  have 
been  affected  with  such  a spectacle?  Or  that  single  combat  of  ^Breaute  the 
Frenchman,  and  Anthony  Schets  a Dutchman,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis 
in  Brabant,  anno  1600.  They  were  twenty-^wo  horse  on  the  one  side,  as. 
many  on  the  other,  which  like  Livy’s  Horatii,  Torquati  and  Corvini  fought  for 
their  own  glory  and  country’s  honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of  their  whole  city 
and  army.  ®When  Julius  Caesar  warred  about  the  banks  of  Phone,  there  came 
a barbarian  prince  to  see  him  and  the  Poman  army,  and  when  he  had  beheld' 
Caesar  a good  while,  “ ‘‘I  see  the  gods  now  (saith  he)  which  before  I heard  of,” 
nec  fcdiciorem  ullam  vitce  mece  aut  optavi,  aut  sensi  diem : it  was  the  happiest 
day  that  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  Such  a sight  alone  were  able  of  itself  to  drive 
away  melancholy;  if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs  expel  it  for  a time.  Pad- 
zivilus  was  much  taken  with  the  pasha’s  palace  in  Cairo,  and  amongst  many 
other  objects  which  that  place  afforded,  with  that  solemnity  of  cutting  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  by  Imbram  Pasha,  when  it  overflowed,  besides  two  or  three  hundred 
gilded  galleys  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  men  gathered  together  on 
the  land,  \vith  turbans  as  white  as  snow ; and  ’twas  a goodly  sight.  The  very 
reading  of  feasts,  triumphs,  interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,  tournaments,  combats, 
and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasant.  ‘ Franciscus  Modius  hath 
made  a large  collection  of  such  solemnities  in  two  great  tomes,  which  whoso 
will  may  peruse.  The  inspection  alone  of  those  curious  iconographies  of  tem- 
ples and  palaces,  as  that  of  the  Lateran  church  in  Albertus  Durer,  that  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  in  ‘'Josephus,  Adricomius,  and  Villalpandus : that  of  the 
Escurial  in  Guadas,  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny,  Nero’s  golden  palace  in 
Pome,  ‘Justinian’s  in  Constantinople,  that  Peruvian  Jugo’s  in  “Cusco,  ut  non 
ab  hominibus,  sed  d dcemoniis  constructum  videatur;  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice,  by 
Ignatius,  with  many  such;  priscorum  artificum  opera  (saith  that  “interpreter 
of  Pausanias),  the  rare  workmanship  of  those  ancient  Greeks,  in  theatrevS, 
obelisks,  temples,  statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble  images,  non  minor e ferine 
quum  leguntur,  qua/m  quum  cernuntur,  aniinum  delectatione  complent,  aflbct  one 
as  much  by  reading  almost  as  by  sight. 

The  country  hath  his  recreations,  thercity  his  several  gymnics  and  exer- 
cises, May  games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merry  meetings,  to  solace  themselves; 
the  very  being  in  the  country ; that  life  itself  is  a sufficient  recreation  to  some 
men,  to  enjoy  such  pleasures,  as  those  old  patriarchs  did.  Dioclesian,  the 
emperor,  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over  his  sceptre,  and 
turned  gardener.  Constantine  wrote  twenty  books  of  husbandry.  Lysander, 
when  ambassadors  came  to  see  him,  bragged  of  nothing  more  than  of  his 
orchard,  hi  sunt  ordines  mei.  What  shall  I say  of  Cincinnatus,  Cato, 
Tally,  and  many  such?  how  they  have  been  pleased  with  it,  to  prune, 


•■Between  Ardes  and  GuJnes,  1619.  ^Swcrtius  In  delitiis,  fol.  487.  veteri  Tloratiorum  exemplo,  vlrtutfl 
et  successu  admirabiii,  cassis  hostibus  17.  in  conspectu  patriae,  A.c.  8 Patercuius,  vol.  post.  '*  Quos 
aiitca  audivi,  iiiciuit,  hodie  vidi  dcos.  ‘ Pandectce  Triumph,  fol.  Lib.  G.  cap.  14.  de  bello  Jud. 

1 Procopius.  «“Laet.  lib.  10.  Amor,  descript.  » Itomulua  Auiascus  praifat.  Pausan. 
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plant,  inoculate  and  gl’aft,  to  skew  so  many  several  kinds  of  pears,  apples, 
plums,  peaches,  &c. 


Nunc  capture  feras  laqueo,  nunc  fall  ere  vlsco, 
Atque  etiam  inaguos  canibus  circundare  saltus, 
Insidias  avibus  moliri,  incendere  vepres.” 


“ Sometimes  with  traps  deceive,  with  line  and  strinjc 
To  catch  wild  birds  and  beasts,  encompassing 
The  grove  with  dogs,  and  out  of  bushes  firing." 


“ et  nidos  avium  scrutari,”  &c. 


Jucunclus,  in  his  preface  to  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  &c.,  put  out  by  him, 
confesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted  with  these  husbandry 
studies,  and  took  extraordinary  pleasure  in  them:  if  the  theory  or  specula- 
tion can  so  much  affect,  what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  itself : the  practical 
part  do]  The  same  confession  I find  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  Camerarius,  and 
many  others,  which  have  written  of  that  subject.  If  my  testimony  were 
i aught  worth,  I could  say  as  much  of  myself  j I am  vere  Saturnus;  no  man 
ever  took  more  delight  in  springs,  woods,  groves,  gardens,  walks,  fishponds, 
rivers,  &c.  But 

“ * Tantalus  h labris  sitiens  fugientia  captat 
Flumina ; " 


And  so  do  I ; Velle  licet,  potiH  non  liceE'  + 

Every  palace,  every  city  almost  hath  his  peculiar  walks,  cloisters,  terraces, 
groves,  th'eatres,  pageants,  games,  and  several  recreations;  every  country,  some 
professed  gymnics  to  exhilarate  their  minds,  and  exercise  their  bodies.  The 
^ Greeks  had  their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Hemean  games,  in  honour 
of  Keptune,  Jupiter,  Apollo;  Athens  hers:  some  for  honour,  garlands, 
crowns;  for  ^beauty,  dancing,  running,  leaping,  like  our  silver  games.  The 
" Romans  had  their  feasts,  as  the  Athenians,  and  Lacedmmonians  held  their 
public  banquets,  in  Pritaneeo,  Panathenseis,  Thesperiis,  Phiditiis,  plays,  nau- 
machies,  places  for  sea-fights,  "theatres,  amphitheatres,  able  to  contain  70,000 
men,  wherein  they  had  several  delightsome  shows  to  exhilarate  the  people ; 
* gladiators,  combats  of  men  with  themselves,  with  wild  beasts,  and  wild  beasts 
one  with  another,  like  our  bull-baitings,  or  bear-baitings  (in  which  many 
countrymen  and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  delight,  and  so  frequently  use), 
dancers  on  ropes.  Jugglers,  wrestlers,  comedies,  tragedies,  publicly  exhibited 
at  the  emperor’s  and  city’s  charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magni- 
ficence. In  the  Low  Countries  (as  “Meteran  relates),  before  these  wars,  they 
had  many  solemn  feasts,  plays,  challenges,  artillery  gardens,  colleges  of 
rhymers,  rhetoricians,  poets : and  to  this  day,  such  places  are  curiously  main- 
tained in  Amsterdam,  as  appears  by  that  description  of  Isaacus  Pontanus, 
lim'um  Amstelod.  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  So  likewise  not  long  since  at  Priburg,  in 
Germany,  as  is  evident  by  that  relation  of  * Neander,  they  had  Ludos  sep^ 
tennales,  solemn  plays  every  seven  years,  which  Bocerus,  one  of  their  own 
poets,  hath  elegantly  described : 


“At  nunc  magnifleo  spectacula  structa  parahi 
Quid  ineinorem,  veteri  non  concessura  Quirino, 

Ludorum  poinpa  ? ” y&e. 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain  select  young  gentlemen  in 
Plorence  (like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome),  and  public  theatres  in  most  of 
their  cities,  for  stage-players  and  others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  themselves. 
All  seasons  almost,  all  places  have  their  several  pastimes;  some  in  summer, 
some  in  winter;  some  abroad,  some  within;  some  of  the  body,  some  of  the 
mind:  and  diverse  men  have  diverse  recreations  and  exercises.  Domitian, 


t “T  ma] 
•■Ludi  votivi 


o Virg.  1,  Georg,  * “The  thirsting  Tantalus  gapes  for  the  water  that  eludes  his  lips 

desire,  but  can  t enjoy.  p Boterus,  lib.  3.  polit.  cap.  1.  a See  AtheniEus  dinnoso 

»aci  i,  ludicri,  ilegalcnses,  Cereales,  Florales,  Martiales,  &e.  Rosinus,  6.  12.  • See  LipsiusTnioiiltiK 

uog.s,  otais,  ivc.  « Lib.  ult.  et  1.  1.  ad  flnein  consuetudme  non  minus  laudabili  ouain  veteri  cnntubei 

n.a  Uhen.rum,  Rythmonun  in  urbibus  et  n.unicipiis,  certisque  diebus  exercebaut  seSiuIiT^^ 

dhs  fid  ulisSicirS  Pruicipuuin  studium,  principcin  populum  trag(idiis,  cornu 

uii.s,  lamuis  SCU11C1.S,  aiiisque  id  genus  ludis  recreare.  * Orbis  lerne  descriut  nurt  't  y “ \Vh»t  «h.. 

duTged  iL  even^'briSlS^^^^  magnifleem  decorations, -a  degree  of' costliness  never  iii 
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the  omporor,  Avas  much  tlelightcd  with  catching  flies;  Augu.stus  to  play  with 
nuts  amongst  children;  '‘Alexander  Severus  was  often  pleased  to  play  with 
Avhel})s  and  young  pigs.  “Adrian  was  so  wholly  enamoured  with  dogs  and 
horses,  that  he  bestowed  monuments  and  tombs  of  them,  and  buried  them  in 
graves.  In  foul  weather,  or  when  they  can  use  no  other  convenient  sports,  by 
reason  of  the  time,  as  we  do  cock-fighting,  to  avoid  idlene.ss,  I think  (tliough 
some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  it,  spend  much  time,  cost  and  cliarges, 
and  are  too  solicitous  about  it),  ‘'Severus  used  partridges  and  quails,  as  many 
Frenchmen  do  still,  and  to  keep  birils  in  cages,  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased,  wlien  at  any  time  he  had  leisure  from  public  cares  and  businesses. 
He  had  (saith  Lampridius),  tame  pheasants,  ducks,  partridges,  peacock.s,  and 
some  20,000  ringdoves  and  pigeons.  Busbequius,  the  emperor’s  orator,  when 
he  lay  in  Constantinople,  and  could  not  stir  much  abroad,  kept  for  his  recre- 
ation, busying  himself  to  see  them  fed,  almost  all  manner  of  strange  birds 
and  beasts;  this  was  something,  though  not  to  exercise  his  body,  yet  to 
refresh  his  mind.  Conradus  Gesner,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  kept  so  likewise 
for  his  pleasure,  a great  company  of  wild  beasts ; and  (as  he  saith)  took  great 
delight  to  see  them  eat  their  meat.  Turkey  gentlewomen,  that  are  perpetual 
prisoners,  still  mewed  up  according  to  the  custom bf  the  place,  have  little  else 
besides  their  household  business,  or  to  play  with  their  children  to  drive  away 
time,  but  to  dally  with  their  cats,  which  they  have  in  delitiis,  as  many  of  our 
ladies  and  gentlewomen  use  monkeys  and  little  dogs.  The  ordinary  recreations 
which  we  have  in  winter,  anfl  in  most  solitary  times  busy  our  minds  with,  are 
cards,  tables,  and  dice,  shovelboard,  chess-play,  the  philosopher’s  game,  small 
trunks,  shuttlecock,  billiards,  music,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ulegames,  frolics, 
jests,  riddles,  catches,  purposes,  questions  and  commands,  “merry  tales  of  errant 
knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  tliieves,  cheaters,  witches, 
fairies,  goblins,  friars,  &c.,  such  as  the  old  woman  told  Psyche  in  ‘‘Apuleius, 
Boccace  novels,  and  Ihe  rest,  quarum  auditione  'pueri  delectantur,  senes  nar- 
ratione,  which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell;  all  are  well  pleased  with. 
Amaranthus,  the  philosopher,  met  Hermocles,  Diophantus,  and  Philolaus,  his 
companions,  one  day  busily  discoursing  about  Epicurus  and  Democritus’ 
tenets,  very  solicitous  which  was  most  probable  and  came  neai'est  to  truth : 
to  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversy,  and  to  refresh  their  spirits,  he  told 
them  a pleasant  tale  of  Stratocles  the  physician’s  wedding,  and  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars, the  company,  the  cheer,  the  music,  &c.,  for  he  was  new  come  from 
it;  with  which  relation  they  were  so  much  delighted,  that  Philolaus  wished 
a blessing  to  his  heart,  and  many  a good  wedding,  “many  such  merry  meet- 
ings might  he  be  at,  “ to  please  himself  with  the  sight,  and  others  with  the 
narration  of  it.”  News  are  generally  welcome  to  all  our  ears,  avide  audimus, 
aures  eniin  hominum  novitate  Icetantur  ^ (as  Pliny  observes),  we  long  after 
rumour  to  hear  and  listen  to  it,  ^ densum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus.  \Ve  are 
most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt  to  hearken  after  news,  which  CiBsar,  in  his 
' Commentaries,  observes  of  the  old  Gauls,  they  would  be  inquiring  of  every 
carrier  and  passenger  what  they  had  heard  or  seen,  what  news  abi’oad  ? 

“ quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe. 

Quid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  agant,  secreta  novercac, 

Et  pueri,  quis  amet,”  &c. 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse  or  barber’s  shop.  When  that  gi'cat 
Gonsalva  was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by  King  Ferdinanfl  to  the  city  of 
Loxain  Andalusia,  the  only  comfort  (saith  ‘ Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his  melau- 

• xLamprldius.  ® Spartian.  Delectatus  lusis  catulorum,  porcellorum,  ut  perdices  inter  se  puffnnrent, 

aut  ut  aves  parvulac  sursum  et  deorsum  volitarcnt,  hia  inaxime  delectatus,  ut  solitudincs  publicas  sublevaret. 
c Jtruinaleslujte  ut  possiiit  producere  noctes.  Miles.  4.  e q dii  siinilibus  stepc  conviviis  date  ut  ipse 

videndo  delectetur,  et  postmoduin  narrando  delcctet.  Theod.  prodroiniis  Amorum  dial,  interpret.  Gilberto 
•Gaulinio.  Epist.  lib.  8.  Kullino.  * Ilor.  >'Lib.  4.  Gallic.aj  consuetudinis  cst  utviatores  etiain  iuvitos 
couaistcre  cogaut,  et  quid  quisque  eoruin  audierit  aut  cognorit  de  qua  re  qmurunt.  ‘ Vitiu  lyus  lib.  uit» 
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choly  thongli  fcs,  was  to  hear  news,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary  occurrences, 
which  were  brought  him  c%im  primis,  by  letters  or  otherwise  out  of  the  re- 
i motest  parts  of  Europe,  Some  men’s  whole  delight  is  to  take  tobacco,  and^ 
! drink  all  day  long  in  a tavern  or  alehouse,  to  discourse,  sing,  jest,  roar,  talk  of 

I a cock  and  bull  over  a pot,  &c.  Or  when  three  or  four  good  companions  meet, 
j toll  old  stories  by  the  fireside,  or  in  the  sun,  as  old  folks  usually  do,  quoi  aprici 
|j  meminei'e  senes,  remembering  afresh  and  with  pleasure  ancient  matters,  and 
such  like  accidents,  which  happened  in  their  younger  years:  others’  best  pas- 
time is  to  game,  nothing  to  them  so  pleasant.  ^Ilic  Veneri  indidget,  hunc 
decoquit  cdea — many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cards,  Hables,  and  dice,  and 
such  mixed  lusorious  lots,  whom  Gataker  well  confutes.  Which  though  they 
be  honest  recreations  in  themselves,  yet  may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at, 
as  they  are  often  abused,  and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious  j insanam 
rem  et  damnosam,  '"liemnius  calls  it.  “ For  most  part  in  these  kind  ot  disports 
’tis  not  art  or  skill,  but  subtlety,  cun  ny catching,  knavery,  chance  and  fortune 
carries  all  away : ” ’tis  ambidatoria  pecunia, 

"puncto  mobilis  horse 

Pennutat  dominos,  et  cedit  in  altera  jura.”  “ 

Tliey  labour  most  part  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport,  but  for  filthy 
lucre,  and  covetousness  of  money.  In  foedissimum  lucrum  et  avaritiam  hoini- 
num  convertitur,  as  Daneus  observes.  Eons  fraudum  et  maleficiorum,  ’tis  the 
fountain  of  cozenage  and  villainy.  thing  so  common  all  over  Europe  at 

this  day,  and  so  generally  abused,  that  many  men  are  utterly  undone  by  it,” 
their  means  spent,  patrimonies  consumed,  they  and  their  posterity  beggared; 
besides  swearing,  wrangling,  drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences, 
which  are  ordinary  concomitants:  “ ^for  when  once  they  have  got  a haunt  of 
such  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming,  they  can  hardly  be  drawn  from  it,  but 
as  an  itch  it  will  tickle  them,  and  as  it  is  with  whoremasters,  once  entered, 
they  cannot  easily  leave  it  off:”  Vexat  mentes  insania  cupido,  they  are  mad 
upon  their  sport.  And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the  Seventh,  that  good 
French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  gamesters)  et  hilaris  vitcB 

sifiigium  sibi  suisque  liberis  totique  familice,  &c.  “That  which  was  once  their 
livelihood,  should  have  maintained  wife,  children,  family,  is  now  spent  and  gone 
moeror  et  egestas,  c&c.,  sorrow  and  beggary  succeeds.  So  good  things  may  be 
abused,  and  that  which  was  first  invented  to  ‘•refresh  men’s  weary  s})irits,  when 
they  come  from  other  labours  and  studies  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to  entertain 
time  and  company,  tedious  otherwise  in  those  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and 
keep  them  from  worse  matters,  an  honest  exercise  is  contrarily  perverted. 

Chess-play  is  a good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind  for  some  kind  of  men, 
and  fit  for  .such  melancholy,  Rhasis  holds,  as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant 
imperiinent  thoughts,  or  troubled  with  cai'es,  nothing  better  to  distract  their 
mind,  and  alter  their  meditations : invented  (some  say)  by  the  ‘'general  of  an 
army  in  a famine,  to  keep  soldiers  from  mutiny : but  if  it  proceed  from  over- 
much study,  in  such  a case  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good;  it  is  a game  too 
troublesome  for  some  men’s  brains,  too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study; 
besides  it  is  a testy  choleric  game,  and  very  offensive  to  him  tliat  loseth  the 
mate.  * William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger  years,  playing  at  chess  with 


*■  Juvcn.  1 They  account  them  unlawful  because  sortilcgious.  Instit.  c.  44.  In  his  ludis  plerumnue 
non  ill's  aut  peritia  viget,  sed  fraus,  falliichi,  dolus,  ustutia,  casus,  fortuna,  temcritas  locum  hubent,  non  ratio, 
consilium,  sapientia,  &c.  ■■  “ In  a moment  of  fleeting  time  it  changes  masters  and  submits  to  new  con- 

•i^ropu  ut  plei'liiue  crebro  liaruin  usu  patrimonium  profundant, 
im  rn/mn  . f .\nT-’  redigan tur.  r Ubi  somel  prurigo  ista  animum  occupat  ligre  diseuti 

pott.st,  sohutaiitibus  iinduiue  ejusdem  tarliiai  liomimbus,  damnosas  ilhis  voluptates  repetunt,  quod  ot  scor- 

ono  1 m nu^.S  mm  lucri,  sed  valetudinis  et  oblectamenti  ratione,  et 

1 . in ^ noviwque  vires  ad  subeundos  labores  denuo  concipiat.  r Latrunculoruiu 

cuiii  miles  jiitolerabih  fame  laboraret,  altero  die  cdeiis  altero  ludens,  famis 
•n  HaywSd  ^ ^ boutefs  ralmuedes,  vel  do  varus  ludis,  1.  3. 
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tlie  Prince  of  France  (Daupliind  was  not  annexed  to  that  crown  in  those  clays) 
losing  a mate,  knocked  the  chess-board  about  his  pate,  which  was  a cause 
afterward  of  much  enmity  between  them.  For  some  such  reason  it  is  belike, 
that  Patritius,  in  his  3.  hook,  tit.  1 2.  de  reg.  instit.  forbids  his  prince  to  i)lay 
at  chess;  hawking  and  hunting,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow ; and  this  to  other 
men,  but  by  no  means  to  him.  In  Muscovy,  where  they  live  in  stoves  and  hot 
houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldom  or  little  abroad,  it  is  again  very  necessary, 
and  therefore  in  those  parts,  (saith  ^Herbastein)  much  used.  At  Fez  in  Africa, 
where  the  like  inconvenience  of  keeping  within  doors  is  through  heat,  it  is 
very  laudable;  and  (as  “Leo  Afer  relates)  as  much  frequented.  A sport  fit 
for  idle  gentlewomen,  soldiers  in  garrison,  and  courtiers  that  have  nought 
but  love  matters  to  busy  themselves  about,  but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for 
such  as  are  students.  The  like  I may  say  of  Col.  Bruxer’s  philosophy  game, 
D.  Fulke’s  Metromachia  and  his  Ouronomachia,  with  the  rest  of  those  intricate 
asti’ological  and  geometrical  fictions,  for  such  especially  as  are  mathematically 
given ; and  the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage  plays,  howsoever  they  be  heavily 
censured  by  some  severe  Catos,  yet  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly 
be  approved.  Melius  est  fodere,  quam  saltare,  ^saith  Austin:  but  what  is  that 
if  they  delight  in  it?  Nemo  saltat  sohrius.  But  in  what  kind  of  dance?  I 
know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes  writ  against  them ; 
when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  considered)  is  but  ignoratio  Elenchi;  and  some 
again,  because  they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all 
such  youthful  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  comedy ; they  think  them,  illico 
nasci  senes,  <kc.  Some  out  of  preposterous  zeal  object  many  times  trivial  argu- 
ments, and  because  of  some  abuse,  will  quite  take  away  the  good  use,  as  if 
they  should  forbid  wine  because  it  makes  men  drunk;  but  in  my  judgment 
they  are  too  stern : there  “ is  a time  for  all  things,  a time  to  mourn,  a time  to 
dance,”  Eccles.  iii.  4.  “a  time  to  embrace,  a time  not  to  embrace  (verse  5), 
and  nothing  better  than  that  a man  should  rejoice  in  his  own  works,”  verse  22 ; 
for  my  part,  I will  subscribe  to  the  king’s  declaration,  and  was  ever  of  that  mind, 
those  May  games,  wakes,  and  Whitsun  ales,  &c.,  if  they  be  not  at  unseasonable 
hours,  may  justly  be  permitted.  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing  and  dance,  have 
their  puppet-plays,  hobby-horses,  tabors,  crowds,  bagpipe.s,  &c.,  play  at  ball, 
and  barley-breaks,  and  what  sports  and  recreations  they  like  best.  In  Fran- 
conia, a province  of  Germany,  (saith  ^Aubanus  Bohemus)  the  old  folks,  after 
evening  prayer,  went  to  the  alehouse,  the  younger  sort  to  dance : and  to  say 
truth  with  “Salislyuriensis,  satius faerat  sic  otiari,  quam  twqnus  occupari,  better 
do  so  than  worse,  as  without  question  otherwise  (such  is  the  corruption  of 
man’s  nature)  many  of  them  will  do.  For  that  cause,  plays,  masks,  jesters, 
gladiators,  tumblers,  jugglers,  &c.,  and  all  that  crew  is  admitted  and  winked 
at : ^ Tota  jocularium'  scena  procedit,  et  ideo  spectacula  admissa  sunt,  et  infinita 
tyrocinia  vardtatum,  ut  his  occupmtur,  qui  permciosius  otiari  solent : that  tliey 
might  be  busied  about  such  toys,  that  would  otherwise  more  perniciously  be 
idle.  So  that  as  “ Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in  Borne,  we  may  say  of 
them,  genus  hoininum  est  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et  vitabitur  semper  etrethiebitur, 
they  are  a debauched  company  most  part,  still  spoken  against,  as  weU  they  de- 
serve some  of  them  (fori  so  relish  and  distinguish  them  as  fiddlers,  and  musi- 
cians), and  yet  ever  retained.  “ Evil  is  not  to  be  done  (I  confess)  that  good 
may  come  of  it : ” but  this  is  evil  y>er  accidens,  and,  in  a qualified  sense,  to 
avoid  a greater  inconvenience,  may  justly  be  tolerated.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in 


• Muscovit. 
Africa, 
gent.  • 


commentarium.  “ Inter  cives  Fessanos  latrunculonim  Indus  est  usitatissimos,  lib.  3.  do. 

»‘]ti3bettertodigthantodaiice.”  y'i'ullius.  “No  sensible  man  dances.”  »neinor. 

Folycrat.  1. 1.  cap.  8.  ibidem  Salisburiensis.  «Hist. lib.  1. 
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i his  Utopian  Commonwealth,  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  will  he  have  no 
i'  man  labour  over  hard,  to  be  toiled  out  like  a horse,  ’tis  more  than  slavish 
] infelicity,  the  life  of  most  of  our  hired  servants  and  tradesmen  elsewhere  (ex- 
I cepting  his  Utopians)  but  half  the  day  allotted  for  work,  and  half  for  honest 
i : recreation,  or  whatsoever  empk)yinent  they  shall  think  fit  for  themselves.”  If 

I one  half  day  in  a week  were  allowed  to  our  household  servants  for  their  merry- 
’ meetings,  by  their  hard  roasters,  or  in  a year  some  feasts,  like  those  Roman 
'Saturnals,  1 think  they  would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of  their  time,  and  both 
parties  be  better  pleased : but  this  needs  not  (you  will  say),  for  some  of  them 
. do  nought  but  loiter  all  the  week  long. 

This  which  I am  at,  is  for  such  as  are  fracti  animis,  troubled  in  mind,  to 
rease  them,  over-toiled  on  the  one  part,  to  refresh : over  idle  bn  the  other,  to 
ikeep  themselves  busied.  And  to  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  employment 
will  serve  to  the  one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so  that  it 
• be  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink ; not  to  spend  all  their 
• life  in  gaining,  playing,  and  pastimes,  as  too  many  gentlemen  do ; but  to  revive 
our  bodies  and  recreate  our  souls  with  honest  sports:  of  which  as  there  be 
diverse  sorts,  and  peculiar  to  several  callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  so  there 

I;  be  proper  for  several  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  natures,  to  fit  that  variety 
of  humours  which  is  amongst  them,  that  if  one  will  not,  another  may  : some  in 
>summer,  some  in  winter,  some  gentle,  some  more  violent,  some  for  the  mind 
alone,  some  for  the  body  and  mind : (as  to  some  it  is  both  business  and  a plea- 
ssant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts,  husbandry,  cattle,  horse,  <tec. 
ITo  build,  plot,  project,  to  make  models,  cast  up  accounts,  &c.)  some  without, 
'Some  within  doors;  new,  old,  &c.,  as  the  season  serveth,  and  as  men  are  in- 
clined. It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke  of  Burgundy  (by 
! Lodovicus  Yives,  in  Epist.  and  Pont.  ®Heuter  in  his  history)  that  the  said  duke, 

^ at  the  maiTiage  of  Eleonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  in  Flan- 
; ders,  which  was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when,  as  by  reason  of  unsea- 
sonable weather,  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  now  tired  with  cards, 
dice,  &c.,  and  such  other  domestic  sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance,  with  some 
of  his  courtiers,  he  would  in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all  about  the  town.  It 
: so  fortuned,  as  he  was  walking  late  one  night,  he  found  a country  fellow  dead 
: drunk,  snorting  on  a bulk ; ^he  caused  his  followers  to  bring  him  to  his  palace, 
and  there  stripping  him  of  his  old  clothes,  and  attiring  him  alter  the  court 
: fashion,  when  he  waked,  he  and  they  were  all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  excel- 
['  lency,  persuading  him  he  was  some  great  duke.  The  poor  fellow  admiring  how 
he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  the  day  long;  after  supper  he  saw  them 
! dance,  heard  music,  and  the  rest  of  those  court-like  pleasures : but  late  at 
' night,  when  he  was  well  tippled,  and  again  fast  asleep,  they  put  on  his  old 
robes,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they  first  found  him.  How  the 
■ fellow  had  notmadethem  so  good  sport  the  day  before  as  he  did  when  he  returned 
to  himself;  all  the  jest  was,  to  see  how  he  ® looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after 
> some  little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had  seen  a vision, 
constantly  believed  it,  would  not  otherwise  be  persuaded,  and  so  the  jest  ended. 
**Antiochus  Epiphanes  would  often  disguise  himself,  steal  from  his  court,  and 
go  into  merchants’,  goldsmiths’,  and  other  tradesmen’s  shops,  sit  and  talk  with 
them,  and  sometimes  ride  or  walk  alone,  and  fall  aboard  with  any  tinker, 
clown,  serving  man,  carrier,  or  whomsoever  he  met  first.  Sometimes  he  did 
ex  insperato  give  a poor  fellow  money,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set 


asinino  more  ad  scram  noctem  laborat ; nam  ca plusqnam  servilis  Krumna, 
qn, . opificum  vita  pst,  exceptis  Utopiensibus,  qui  diem  in  24  boras  dividunt,  sex  duiitaxat  operi  deputaiit, 

(itftin  ad  pulatiuin  ct  Iccto  ducali  collocan. &c.  inmud  hnmnnUi  ua  an 


^ &c.  iniiarl  homoubise  eo  roSTidct!  k Quid  interest,  inquit 

if  i m ^ (cp  St.- ad  I?  raiicisc.  Barducem)  inter  diem  iUiUB  et  nostros  aliquot  auuos?  uibU  pcnitai, 

niai  quod,  &C.  h Hen.  btepban.  prielat.  ilerodoti.  ^ 
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Cure  of  M elan  eh  ohj. 


[Part,  2.  See.  2: 


l)iirpose  lose  his  purse  as  he  went,  to  watch  who  found  it,  and  withal  how  he 
would  be  affected,  and  with  such  objects  he  was  ;uuch  deliglited.  Many  sucli 
tricks  are  ordinarily  jmt  in  practice  by  great  men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and 
others,  all  which  are  harmless  jests,  and  have  tlieir  good  uses. 

But  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  mind  witliin  doors,  there 

is  none  so  general,  so  aptly  to  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and  jjroper 

to  expel  idleness  and  melancholy,  as  that  of  study  : Studia  senectutem  ohlectant^ 

adolescenliam  alunt,  secundas  res  ornanU  adversis  perfugium  et  solatium  proe~ 

hent,  domi  delectant,  dsc.,  find  the  rest  in  Tally  pro  Archia  Foeta}  What  so  full 

of  content,  as  to  read,  walk,  and  see  maps,  pictures,  statues,  jewels,  marbles, 

which  some  so  much  magnify,  as  those  that  Phidias  made  of  old  so  exquisite 

and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  that  as  Chrysostom  thinketh,  “if  any  man  be  sickly, 

troubled  in  mind,  or  that  cannot  sleep  for  grief,  and  shall  but  stand  over  against 

one  of  Phidias’  images,  he  will  forget  all  care,  or  whatsoever  else  may  molest 

him,  in  an  instant  T There  be  those  as  much  taken  with  Michael  Angelo’s. 

Baphael  de  Urbino’s,  Francesco  Francia’s  pieces,  and  many  of  those  Italian 

and  Dutch  painters,  which  were  excellent  in  their  ages;  and  esteem  of  it  as  a 

most  pleasing  sight,  to  view  those  neat  architectures,  devices,  escutcheons,  coats 

of  arms,  read  such  books,  to  peruse  old  coins  of  several  sorts  in  a fair  gallery; 

artificial  works,  perspective  glasses,  old  relics,  Homan  antiquities,  variety  of 

colours.  A good  jiicture  is.  falsa  veritas,  et  muta  poesis:  and  though  (as  Wives 

saith)  artificialia  delectant,  sed  mox  fastidimus,  artificial  toys  please  but  for  a s 

time;  yet  who  is  he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present ? When 

Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend  Patroclus,  his 

• • ■ ^ ^ 
mother  Thetis  brought  him  a most  elaborate  and  curious  buckler  made  by 

Vulcan,  in  which  were  engraven  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  men  ] 

fighting,  running,  riding,  women  scolding,  hills,  dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks,  ^ 

rivers,  trees,  &c.,  with  many  pretty  landscapes,  and  perspective  pieces:  with  J 

sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  delighted,  and  much  eased  of  his  grief. 

“ m Continue  eo  spectaculo  captus  delenito  moerore 

Oblectubatur,  iu  manibus  tenens  dei  splendida  dona.” 

Who  will  not  be  affected  so  in  like  case,  or  to  see  those  well-furnished  cloisters 
and  galleries  of  the  Roman  cardinals,  so  richly  stored  with  all  modern  pictures, 

old  statues  and  antiquities  ? Cum  se spectando  recreet  siinul  et  legendo,  to 

see  their  pictures  alone  and  read  the  description,  as  “Boissardus  well  adds, 
whom  will  it  not  affect  1 which  Bozius,  Pomponius  Lsetus,  Marlianus,  Schottus,  | 
Cavelerius,  Ligorius,  &c.,  and  he  himself  hath  well  performed  of  late.  Or  in  1 
some  prince’s  cabinets,  like  that  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of  Felix  Pla-  1 
terns  in  Basil,  or  noblemen’s  houses,  to  see  such  variety  of  attires,  faces,  so  | 
many,  so  rare,  and  such  exquisite  pieces,-  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.,  to  see  J 
those  excellent  landscapes,  Dutch  works,  and  curious  cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prague,  J 
Albertus  Durer,  Goltzius  Yrintes,  &c.,  such  pleasant  pieces  of  perspective,  J 
Indian  pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works,  frames,  thaumaturgical  motions,  % 
exotic  toys,  &c.  Who  is  he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness,  or  other-,  ^ 
wise  involved  in  a labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles  and  discontents,  that  will 
not  be  much  lightened  in  his  mind  by  reading  of  some  enticing  story,  true  or 
feigned,  where  as  in  a glass  he  shall  observe  what  our  forefathei’S  have  done, 
the  beginnings,  ruins,  falls,  periods  of  commonwealths,  private  men’s  actions 
displayed  to  the  life,  &c.  "Plutarch  therefore  calls  them,  secundas  mensas  % 


• “ study  is  the  delight  of  old  age,  the  support  of  youth,  the  ornament  of  prosperity,  the  solace  and  refuge 
of  adversity,  tlie  comfort  of  domestic  life,”  &c.  ^ Orat.  12.  siiiuis  animo  fuerit  afHlctus  aut  •■vger,  ne.c 

soiiimim  adinitteus,  is  milii  videtur  e regione  stans  talis  iniaginis,  oblivisei  omnium  posse,  qu;e  luiinau.i'  vit:o 
atrocia  et  difticilia  uccidere  solent.  . i 3.  i)e  anima.  m Iliad.  19.  » Topogr.  Horn.  part.  1. 

» quod  heroum  conviviis  legi  soiitse. 
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Mem.  4:] 


Exercise  rectified. 


hella'i'vi,  the  second  cmn*se  and  junkets,  because  tliev  were  usually  read  at 
noblemen’s  feasts.  Who  is  not  earnestly  affected  with  a passionate  speech, 
well  penned,  an  elegant  poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse,  like  that 
of  PHeliodorus,  uhi  oblectatio  qucedam  placidefuit  cum  hilaritate  conjuncta  1 
Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken  with  an  oration  of  Libanius,  the  sophister, 
that,  as  he  confesseth,  he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  read  it  ail  out.  Leqi 
orationem  tuam  magna  ex  parte,  hesternd  die  ante  jyrandium,  pransus  vero,  sine 
ulld  intermissione  totam  absolvi.'^  0 argnmenta!  0 compositionem ! I may 
say  the  same  of  this  or  that  pleasing  tract,  which  will  draw  his  attention 
. along  with  it.  To  most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  delight  to  study. 
For  what  a world  of  books  ofters  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and  sciences,  to 

• the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader?  In  arithmetic,  geometry,  per- 
spective, optics,  astronomy,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  of  whicli  so  many 

’ and  such  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  written  : in  mechanics  and  their  mys- 
'teries,  military  matters,  navigation,  '‘riding  of  horses,  ®fencing,  swimming, 
gardening,  planting,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery,  falconry,  hunting, 

' fishing,  fowling, &c.,  with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  and  what  not? 
In  music,  metaphysics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  philology,  in  policy, 
heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology,  &c.,  they  afford  great  tomes,  or  those  studies 
of ‘antiquity,  &c.,  et  '^quid  subtilius  Aritkmeticis  inventionibus,  quid  jucundius 
Musicisrationibus,quiddivinius  Astronomicis,  quid  rectius  Geometricis  demon- 
> strationibus?  What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant  ? He  that  shall  but  see  that 
. geometrical  tower  of  Garezenda  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  the  steeple  and  clock  at 
Strasburg,  will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  that  engine  of  Archimedes,  to 
. remove  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a place  to  fasten  his  instrument : Archi- 
medis  Cochlea,  and  rare  devices  to  corrivate  waters,  musical  instruments,  and 
tri-syllable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again  repeated,  with  myriads  of  such.  What 
■ vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure,  practice, 

• speculation,  in  verse  or  prose,  (kc. ! their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of 
whole  volumes,  we  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries 

; full  well  furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates; 

and  he  is  a very  block  that  is  affected  with  none  of  them.  Some  take  an  infi- 
: nite  delight  to  study  the  very  languages  wherein  these  books  are  written, 
; Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  &c.  Methinks  it  would  please  any 

• man  to  look  upon  a geographical  map,  ^suavi  animum  delectatione  allicere,  ob 

• incredibilem  reimm  varietatem  et  jucunditatem,  et  ad  pleniorern  sui  cognitionem 
excitare,  chorographical,  topographical  delineations,  to  behold,  as  it  were,  all 

• the  remote  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never  to  go  forth  of  the 
limits  of  his  study,  to  measure  by  the  scale  and  compass  their  extent,  distance, 
examine  their  site.  Charles  the  Great,  as  Platina  writes,  had  three  fair  silver 
tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a large  map  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
second  Rome  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole 
world,  and  much  delight  he  took  in  them.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there 
now  be,  than  to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius, ^Mercator,  Hondius,  &c.  ? 
To  peruse  those  books  of  cities,  put  out  by  Braunus  and  Hogenbergius  ? To 
read  those  exquisite  descriptions  of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula, 
Boteins,  Leander,  Albertus,  Camden,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Gerbelius, 
<kc. ! Those  famous  expeditions  of  Christoph.  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius’ 


dlL^d^l  fl^nkhpd  Oh  ^ “ considerable  part  of  your  speech  before  dinner,  but  after  I had 

dined  1 flnishtd  it  completely.  Oh  what  arguments,  what  eloquence  I »’Pluvines.  •Tliibault. 

seeing  tmngs  past,  cscc.,  liatli  a complete  horizon.  Janus  Bifrons.  “Cardan.  “ What  is  more  subtle 

StTonomical  Zit  more  agreeable  than  musical  harmonies;  what  moJeZdL  ifiau 

^tronomical,  what  m 01  e certain  than  geometrical  demonstrations?”  * llondius  imufat  Merca- 

Sof  the  stbircL  and  exciu^'  n attraction,  on  account  of  the  incredible  vadety  and  pleasant- 

ness  01  the  suhjeew,  and  cxcitui  to  a furtlier  step  ui  knowledge."  j Atlas  Gcog. 
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CxLTG  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sec.  2. 

Marcus  Polus  tlie  Venetian,  Lori.  Vertomannus,  Aloysius  Cadarnnstus,  &c.  ? 
Those  accurate  diariesof  Portuguese,  Hcdlanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  k Nurt,  (feu. 
Hakluyt’s  voyages,  Pet.  Martyr’s  Decades,  Beuzo,  Lerius,  Liusclioteu’s  rela- 
tions, those  Hodasporiconsof  Jod.a  Meggen,  Brocard  the  mouk,Bredenbachius, 
Jo.  Dublinius,  Sands,  &c.,  to  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of 
the  world?  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Pauius  Hentzerus,  Jodocus  Siucerus, 
Dux  Polonus,  (fee.,  to  read  Belloiiius’  observations,  P.  Gillius  his  surveys;  those 
j)arts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Eratres  a Bry.  To 
see  a well-cut  herbal,  herbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegetables  expressed  in 
their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus  upon  Dioacorides,  Dela- 
campius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that  last  voluminous  and  mighty  herbal  of 
Beslar  of  Kuremburg,  wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bigness.  To 
see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents,  flies,  <fec,,  all 
creatures  set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  lively  colours,  with  an 
exact  description  of  their  natures,  virtues,  qualities,  (fee.,  as  hath  been  accu- 
rately performed  by  ..(Elian,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Addrovandus,  Bellonius,  Rondole- 
tius.  Hip  poly  tus  Salvianus,  (fee.  '^Arcana  codi,Qiaturcj6  secreta,  ordinem  u?iiversi 
scire  majoris  felicitatis  et  dulcedinis  est,  quam  cogitatione  quis  assequi possit,  aut 
mortalis  sperare.  What  more  pleasing  studies  can  there  be  than  the  mathe- 
matics, theoretical  or  practical  parts?  as  to  survey  land,  make  maps,  models, 
dials,  (fee.,  with  which  I was  ever  much  delighted  myself.  Talis  est  Mathernatuin 
pulchritudo  (saith  "Plutarch)  ut  his  indignum  sit  divitiarum  phal&ras  istas  et 
hullas,et  puellaria  spectacula  comparari;  such  is  the  excellency  of  these  studies, 
that  all  those  ornaments  and  childish  bubbles  of  wealth,  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  to  them ; credi  milii  (‘’saith  one)  extingui  dulce  erit  Mathematicarum 
artium  studio,  I could  even  live  and  die  with  such  meditations,  “and  take  more 
delight,  true  content  of  mindin  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth  and  sport, 
how  rich  soever  thou  art.  And  as  ^Cardan  well  seconds  me,  Honorijicum 
magis  est  et  gloriosum  hose  intelligere,  quam  provinciis  prexesse,  formosum  aut 
ditem  juvenem  esse.°  The  like  pleasure  there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to  such 
as  are  truly  addicted  to  them,  ^ea  suavitas  (one  holds)  ut  cum  quis  ea  degusta-^ 
verit,  quasi  poculis  Circeis  captus,  non  possit  unquain  ah  illis  divdli;  the  like 
sweetness,  which  as  Circe’s  cup  bewitcheth  a student,  he  cannot  leave  off)  as 
well  may  witness  those  many  laborious  hours,  days  and  nights,  spent  in  the 
voluminous  treatises  written  by  them ; the  same  content.  J ulius  Scabger 

was  so  much  affected  with  poetry,  that  he  brake  out  into  a pathetical  protesta- 
tion, he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  twelve  verses  in  Lucan,  or  such  an  ode  in 
^Horace,  than  emperor  of  Germany.  ‘Nicholas  Gerbelius,  that  good  old  man, 
was  so  much  ravished  with  a few  Greek  authors  restored  to  light,  with  hope 
and  desire  of  enj  oy ing  the  rest,  that  he  exclaims  forthwith,  A atque  Indis 
omnibus  erimus  ditiores,  we  shall  be  richer  than  all  the  Arabic  or  Indian 
princes;  of  such  '“esteem  they  were  with  him,  incomparable  worth  and  value., 
Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  two  doting  stoics  (he  was  so  much  ena- 
moured of  their  works),  before  any  jarince  or  general  of  an  army;  andOroutius, 
the  mathematician,  so  far  admires  Archimedes,  that  he  calls  him,  Divinumet 
homine  magwem,  a petty  gc)d,  more  than  a man;  and  well  he  might,  for 
aught  I see,  if  you  respect  fame  or  worth.  Pindarus,  of  Thebes,  is  as  much 
renowned  for  his  poems,  as  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules  or  Bacchus,  his 
fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike  actions;  et  si famam  respicias,non  pauciores 


* Cardan.  “ To  learn  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens,  the  secret  nrorkings  of  nature,  the  order  of  the  univor^ 
Is  a greater  happiness  and  gratification  than  any  mortal  can  think  or  e.Kpect  to  obtain.”  • Lib.  de  cupid. 
divitiarum.  *’  Leon.  Diggs,  praifat.  ad  perpet.  proguost.  « I’lus  capio  voliiptatis,  &c.  '*  1“ 

Hipperchen.  divis.  3.  «“  It  is  more  honourable  and  glorious  to  understand  those  truths  than  to  g()vera 

provinces,  to  be  beautiful,  or  to  be  young.”  ^ Cardan.  pra;tat.  reruin  variet.  iPooticcs  lib.  Lib.  3. 
Ode  9 Donee  gratus  eram  tibi,  <fcc.  ‘ De  Pelopones.  lib.  6.  dcscript.  UriBC.  a quos  si  iutugro* 

haberemus,  DU  boui,  quas  opes,  quos  tUesauroa  tenei'cmus  1 


Mem.  4.] 


Ex&i'dse  rectified. 
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Aristotelbi  quam  Alexcmdri  meminerunt  (as  Cardan  notes),  Aristotle  is  more 
known  than  Alexander;  for  we  have  a bare  relation  of  Alexander’s  deeds, 
but  Aristotle,  totus  vivit  in  monumentis,  is  whole  in  his  works : yet  I stand 
not  upon  this ; the  delight  is  it,  which  I aim  at,  so  great  pleasure,  such  sweet 
i content  there  is  in  study.  ‘King  James,  1605,  when  he  came  to  see  our 
University  of  Oxford,  and  amongst  other  edifices  now  went  to  view  that  famous 
library,  I’enewed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his 
departure  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech.  If  I were  not  a king,  I would  be  a 
university  man:  ““and  if  it  were  so  that  I must  be  a prisoner,  if  I might 
have  my  wish,  I would  desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  library,  and  to 
be  chained  together  with  so  many  good  authors  et  mortuis  magistrisr  So 
: sweet  is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  learning  they  have  (as  he  that  hath  a 
dropsy,  the  more  he  drinks  the  thirstier  he  is)  the  more  they  covet  to  learn, 

. and  the  last  day  is  prioris  disoipulus;  harsh  at  first  learning  is,  radices  amarw, 
but  fructus  dulces,  according  to  that  of  Isocrates,  pleasant  at  last ; the  longer 
they  live,  the  more  they  are  enamoured  with  the  Muses.  Heinsius,  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Leyden  in  Holland,  was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long; 
and  that  which  to  thy  thinking  should  have  bred  a loathing,  caused  in  him  a 
greater  liking.  “ ° I no  sooner  (saith  he)  come  into  the  library,  but  I bolt  the 
door  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse 
is  idleness,  the  mother  of  ignorance,  and  melancholy  herself,  and  in  the  very 
lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  I take  my  seat,  with  so  lofty 
a spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men  that 
know  not  this  happiness.”  I am  not  ignorant  in  the  meantime  (notwith- 
standing this  which  I have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely,  for  the  most 
part,  our  ruder  gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  how  they  neglect  and 
contemn  so  great  a treasure,  so  inestimable  a benefit,  as  .^sop’s  cock  did  the 
jewel  he  found  in  the  dunghill;  and  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  want 
of  education.  And  ’tis  a wonder,  withal,  to  observe  h'ow  much  they  will 
vainly  cast  away  in  unnecessary  expenses,  quotmodis  pereant  (saith  “Erasmus) 
magnatiims  pecunioe,  quantum  absumant  alea,  scoria,  compotationes,  profectiunes 
non  necessaricB,  pompex,  hella  quoesita,  ambitio,  colax,  morio,  ludio,  d:c.,  what 
in  hawks,  hounds,  lawsuits,  vain  building,  gormandising,  drinking,  sports, 
plays,  pastimes,  &c.  If  a well-minded  man  to  the  Muses  would  sue  to  some 
ol  them  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  farther  maintenance  or  enlargement  of  such 
a work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library,  or  whatsoever  else  may  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  learning,  they  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  that  they  had  rather 
see  these  which  are  already,  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly  ruined, 
demolished  or  otherwise  employed ; for  they  repine  many  and  grudge  at  such 
gifts  and  revenues  so  bestowed : and  therefore  it  were  in  vain,  as  Erasmus 
well  notes,  vel  ab  his,  vel  a negotiatoribus  qui  se  Mamvmonce  dediderunt,  impro^ 
bumfortasse  tale  ojficium  exigere,  to  solicit  or  ask  any  thing  of  s\ich  men  that 
are  likely  damned  to  riches ; to  this  purpose.  Eor  my  part  I pity  these  men, 
sivUos  jubeo  esse  libenter,  let  them  go  as  they  are,  in  the  catalogue  of  lo-nora- 
mus.  How  much,  on  the  other  side,  are  all  we  bound  that  are  scholars,  to 

those  munificent  Ptolomies,  bountiful  Maecenates,  heroical  patrons  divine 
Bpirils,  ’ 


“Pqul  not)i8  htcc  otiafecenmt,  namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  Deus " 

“These  blessings,  friend,  a Deity  bestow’d, 

For  never  can  I deem  him  less  than  God.” 


That  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well-fumished  libraries,  as  well  as  in  our 
hoc'Sperem 

Priinlero.  Plerunoue  in  oua  simnl  no  noriorfd*’  hisee  captivis  coneatenatis  oetatem  agere.  » Epist. 
nbldlncm,ctc.exoMo,  ,urrum  pS«„'Sta,K  i^  mbltioppm  amorem, 

llh.srres  anlinas'sedem’  mihi  80.0^"^  “ nS'^oS  V? 

fclicuutem  hanc  ignorant.  . GhU.  2.  Cent.  1.  Adag.  U Tviig.  mlscreat,  qui 
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'public  academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  colleges?  ITow  shall  I 
remember  '^Sir  Thomas  Rodley,  amongst  the  rest,  ''Otho  Nicholson,  and  the 
Hight  Keverend  John  Williams,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (with  many  other 
pious  acts),  who  besides  that  at  St.  John’s  College  in  Cambridge,  that  iu 
Westminster,  is  now  likewise  in  Fieri  with  a library  at  Lincoln  (a  noble 
precedent  for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imitate),  0 quam  te  meraorem 
(vir  illustrissime'^,  quibus  elogiis  ? But  to  my  task  again. 

Whosoever  he  is  therefore  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness,  or  carried  away 
with  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits,  and  for  want  of  employment  knows 
not  how  to  spend  his  time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I can  prescribe  him 
no  better  remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the  learning  of  some 
art  or  science.  Provided  always  that  this  malady  proceed  not  from  overmuch 
study ; for  in  such  case  he  adds  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  nothing  can  be  rntn’e  per- 
nicious j let  him  take  heed  he  do  not  overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a skeleton 
of  himself ; or  such  inamoratos  as  read  nothing  but  play-books,  idle  poems, 
jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions,  Palmerin 
de  Oliva,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  &c.  Such  many  times  prove  in  the  end  as 
mad  as  Don  Quixote.  Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those  that  are  otherwise 
idle,  troubled  in  mind,  or  carried  headlong  with  vain  thoughts  and  imaginations, 
to  distract  their  cogita  tions  (although  variety  of  study,  or  some  serious  subject, 
would  do  the  former  no  harm),  and  divert  their  continual  meditations  another 
way.  Nothing  in  this  case  better  than  study;  semper  aliquicl  memoriter  edis- 
cant,  saith  Piso,  let  them  learn  something  without  book,  transcribe,  translate, 
&c.  Read  the  Scriptures,  which  Hyperius,  lib.  1.  de  quotid.  script,  lect.  fol.  77. 
holds  available  of  itself,  “ ®the  mind  is  erected  thereby  from  all  worldly  cares, 
and  hath  much  quiet  and  tranquillity.”  Por  as  ‘Austin  well  hath  it.  ’tis  sci~ 
entia  scientiarum.,  omni  melle  dulcior,  omni  pane  suavior.,  omni  vino  hilarior : 
’tis  the  best  nepenthe,  surest  cordial,  sweetest  alterative,  presentest  diverter: 
for  neither  as  “Chrysostom  well  adds,  “ those  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees  which 
are  plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  under,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  summer,  so 
much  refresh  them  with  their  acceptable  shade,  as  the  reading  of  the  Scripture 
doth  recreate  and  comfort  a distressed  soul,  in  sorrow  and  affliction.”  Paul 
bids  “pray  continually;”  quod  cibus  corpori,  lectio  animce facit,  saith  Seneca, 
as  meat  is  to  the  body,  such  is  reading  to  the  soul.  “ ^ To  be  at  leisure  with- 
out books  is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  alive.”  ^Cardan  calls  a library 
the  physic  of  the  soul ; “ ‘‘divine  authors  fortify  the  mind,  make  men  bold  and 
constant;  and  (as  Hyperius  adds)  godly  conference  will  not  permit  the  mind  to 
be  tortured  with  absurd  cogitations.”  P^hasis  enjoins  continual  conference  to 
such  melancholy  men,  perpetual  discourse  of  some  history,  tale,  poem,  news, 
&c.,  alternos  sermones  edere  ac  bibere,  deque  jucundam  quam  cibus,  sive  potus, 
which  feeds  the  mind  as  meat  and  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleaseth  as  much  : 
and  therefore  the  said  Rhasis,  not  without  good  cause,  would  have  somebody 
still  talk  seriously,  or  dispute  with  them,  and  sometimes  to  cavil  and  wrangle 
(so  that  it  break  not  out  to  a violent  perturbation),  for  such  altercation  is  like 
stirring  of  a dead  fire  to  make  it  burn  afresh,”  it  whets  a dull  spirit,  “ and 
will  not  suffer  the  mind  to  be  drowned  in  those  profound  cogitations,  which 
melancholy  men  are  commonly  troubled  with.”  Ferdinand  and  Alphonsus, 
kings  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one  of 
Curtius,  the  other  of  Livy,  when  no  p>rescribed  physic  would  take  place.  Came- 

q Founder  of  our  public  library  in  Oxon.  r Ours  in  Christ  Church,  Oxon.  • Animus  levntur  inde 

?i  curis  inulta  quiete  et  trauquillitate  friiens.  ‘Ser.  38.  ad  Fratrcs  Erem.  “Horn.  4.  de  pceiiiccntia. 
Nam  neque  arborum  comae  propecorum  tuguriis  fact;e,  ineridic  periestatcm,  optabilem  cxliibcntes  umbraui 
ovcs  ita  i cflciunt,  acscripturarum  lectio  alHictas  aiifjorc  animas  solatur  et  rccreat.  * Otium  sine  litens 
mors  est,  et  vivi  hominis  sepultura.  Seneca.  r Cap.  S)S).  1.  57.  de  rer.  var.  *Fortcm  reddunt  aniinum 
et  constantem;  et  pium  colloquium  non  permittit  aniinum  al)surd.icotritationctovqncri.  » Altcrcationibus 
utantur  quae  non  permittunt  aniinum  submergi  profuadis  cogitationibus,  de  quibus  otiose  cogitat  ct  tiista- 
tur  in  iis.  liodiu.  prefat.  ad  metli.  hist. 


Mem.  4.] 
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rarias'  relates  as  niueli  of  Lorenzo  cle’  Medici.  Ileatlien  pliilosopliers  arc  so 
fall  of  divine  pi'ecepts  in  this  kind,  that,  as  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to 
settle  a distressed  mind.  ^Sitnt  verba  et  voces,  quihus  hunc  lenire  dolorem,  c&c, 
Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca;  quails  ille,  qiice  tela,  saith  Lipsius,  adversus 
omnes  animl  casus  administrat,  et  ipsam  mortem,  quomodb  vitia  eripit,  infert 
virtutes  ? when  I read  Seneca,  “ ®methinks  I am  beyond  all  human  fortune.s, 
on  the  top  of  a hill  above  mortality.”  Plutarch  saith  as  much  of  Homer,  for 
v’nicli  cause  belike  Niceratus,  in  Xenophon,  was  made  by  his  parents  to  con 
Homer’s  Iliads  and  Odysseys,  without  book,  let  in  virum  honum  evaderet,  as  well 
to  make  him  a good  and  honest  man,  as  to  avoid  idleness.  If  this  comfort  be 
got  from  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had  from  divinity?  What  shall  Austin, 
Cyprian,  Gregory,  I3ernard’s  divine  meditations  afford  us? 

“ Qiii  quid  sit  pulclmiui,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

Plenius  et  melius  Clirysippo  et  Crantore  dicunt.” 

Nay,  what  shall  the  Scripture  itself?  Which  is  like  an  apothecary’s  shop, 
wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  mind,  purgatives,  cordials,  altera^ 
tives,  corroboratives,  lenitives,  &c.  “Every  disease  of  the  soul,”  saith  ^Austin, 
“ hath  a peculiar  medicine  in  the  Scripture  ; this  only  is  required,'  that  the 
sick  man  take  the  potion  which  God  hath  already  tempered.”  Gregory  calls 
it  “a  glass  wherein  we  may  see  all  our  infirmities,”  ignitum  colloquium. 
Psalm  cxix.  140,  ‘Origen  a charm.  And  therefore  Hierom  prescribes  Pms- 
ticus  the  monk,  “’^continually  to  read  the  Scripture,  and  to  meditate  on  that 
which  he  hath  read ; for  as  mastication  is  to  meat,  so  is  meditation  on  that 
which  we  read.”  I would  for  these  causes  wish  him  that  is  melancholy  to  use 
both  human  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily  to  impose  some  task  u[)on  himself, 
to  divert  his  melancholy  thoughts  : to  study  the  art  of  memory,  Cosmus  Rosse- 
lius,  Pet.  Ravennas,  Scenkelius’  Detectus,  or  practise  Brachygraphy,  &c.,  .that 
will  ask  a great  deal  of  attention  : or  let  him  demonstrate  a proposition  in 
Euclid,  in  his  jfive  last  books,  extract  a square  root,  or  study  Algebra  : than 
which,  as  ’Glavius  holds,  “in  all  human  disciplines  nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
cellent and  pleasant,  so  abstruse  and  recondite,  so  bewitching,  so  miraculous,  so 
ravishing,  so  easy  withal  and  full  of  delight,”  omnem  Immanum  captum  supe~ 
rare  videtur.  By  this  means  you  may  define  ex  iingue  leonem,  as  the  diverb  is, 
by  his  thumb  alone  the  bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
great  ™ Colossus,  Solomon’s  temple,  and  Domitiau’s  amphitheatre  out  of  a little 
part.  Bythis  art  you  may  contemplate  the  variation  of  the  twenty-three  letter.^, 
which  may  be  so  infinitely  varied,  that  the  words  complicated  and  deduced 
thence  will  not  be  contained  within  the  compass  of  the  firmament ; ten  words 
may  be  varied  40,320  several  ways : by  this  art  you  may  examine  how  many 
men  may  stand  one  by  another  in  the  whole  superficies  of  the  earth,  some  say 
148,456,800,000,000,  assignando  singulis  passum  quadratum  (assigning  a 
square  foot  to  each),  how  many  men,  supposing  all  the  world  as  habitable  as 
Prance,  as  fruitful  and  so  long-lived,  may  be  born  in  60,000  years,  and  so  may 
you  demonstrate  with  " Archimedes  how  many  sands  the  mass  of  the  whole 
world  might  contain  if  all  sandy,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much  a small 
cube  as  big  as  a mustard-seed  might  hold,  with  infinite  such.  But  in  all  nature 
whatisthere  so  stupendous  as  to  examineand  calculate  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
their  magnitudes,  apogees,  perigees,  eccentricities,  how  fiir  distant  from  the 


' Operum  snhcis.  cap.  15.  •'  Ilor.  » Fivtemluin  est  cacnmiiie  Olympi  coiistitutus  supra  veiitos  ct 

m-occllas,  et  omnes  res  hunmn;is.  f “ Who  explain  what  is  lair,  foul,  useful,  worthless  inorc  fully  auU 

laithtully  than  ohijsippas  and  Crautor  ? ’ gin  Ps.  xxxvi.  oiniiis  morbus  aiiimi  iu  seriptuih  habet  mediei- 

au™noSt“ueVlKmus  i Mom  "®etpotiouem  quam  Mens  temperavit.  Mu  moral,  speculum 

quo  nos  intuerl  possimus.  i Horn.  28.  Ut  incantatione  vms  fugatur,  ita  Icctioue  malum  k llerum 

-ffi  dXTtT  clem  mcditalio! 

' Ad  2.  dttlnit.  2;  clem.  In  disciplims  humanis  nihil  prajstantlus  reperitur:  (luippe  miracula  aumd.im 

numerornm  eru.  tarn  recondita,  tauta  nihilo  minus  facilitate  ct  voluplate  ut  &c  WhleU 

contained  1,080,009  weights  ol  biasu.  u V idc  Claviuiu  iu  com.  do  Sucrobosco. 
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earth,  the  blgnes.?,  thickness,  compass  of  the  hnnameiit,  each  star,  with  their 
diameters  and  circumference,  apparent  area,  superficies,  by  tho.se  curious  help.s 
of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sextants,  quadrants,  of  which  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  me- 
chanics, optics  (° divine  optics),  aritliraetic,  geometry,  and  such  like  arts  and 
instruments?  What  so  intricate  and  pleasing  withal,  as  to  peruse  and  prac- 
tise Heron  Alexandrinus’s  works,  cZe  spiriialihus,  de  inachinis  hellicis,  de  Tuachind 
S3  movente,  Jordani  Nemorarii  de  ponderibus  proposit.  13,  that  pleasant  tract 
of  Machometes  Bragdedinus  de  superjicierum  divisionihus,  Apollonius’s  Conics, 
or  Commandinus’s  labours  in  that  kind,  de  centro  gravitatis,  with  many  such 
geometrical  theorems  and  problems?  Those  rare  instruments  and  mechanical 
inventions  of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  this  purpose,  with  many  .such 
experiments  intimated  long  since  by  Boger  Bacon,  in  his  tract  de  ^Secretis  artis 
et  naturce,  as  to  make  a chariot  to  move  sine  animali,  diving  boats,  to  walk  on 
the  water  by  art,  and  to  fly  in  the  air,  to  make  several  cranes  and  pulleys,  qui~ 
bus  homo  trahat  ad  se  mille  homines,  lift  up  and  remove  great  weights,  mills  to 
move  themselves,  Archita’s  dove,  Albertus’s  brazen  head,  and  such  thauraa- 
turgical  works.  But  especially  to  do  strange  miracles  by  glasses,  of  which 
Proclus  and  Bacon  writ  of  old,  burning  glasses,  multiplying  glasses,  perspec- 
tives, ut  unus  homo  appareat  exercitus,  to  see  afar  off,  to  represent  solid  bodies 
by  cylinders  and  concaves,  to  walk  in  the  air,  ut  veraciter  videant  (saith  Bacon) 
aurum  et  argentum  et  quicquid  aliud  volunt,  et  quum  veniant  ad  locum  visionis, 
nihil  inveniant,  which  glasses  are  much  perfected  of  late  by  Baptista  Porta  and 
Galileo,  and  much  more  is  promised  byMaginus  and  Midorgius,to  be  performed 
in  this  kind.  Otocousticons  some  speak  of,  to  intend  hearing,  as  the  other  do 
sight;  Marcellus  Yrencken,  a Hollander,  in  his  epistle  to  Burgravius,  makes 
mention  of  a friend  of  his  that  is  about  an  instrument,  quo  videbit  quce  in  altero 
hoHzonte' sint.  But  our  alchymists,  methinks,  and  Bosicrucians  aflford  most 
rarities,  and  are  fuller  of  experiments : they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter 
metals,  extract  oils,  salts,  lees,  and  do  more  strange  works  than  Geber,  Lullius, 
Bacon,  or  any  of  those  ancients.  Crollius  hath  made  after  his  master  Para- 
celsus, aurum  fulminans,  or  aurmn  volatile,  which  shall  imitate  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  crack  louder  than  any  gunpowder;  Cornelius  Hrible  a perpetual 
motion,  inextinguishable  ligh  ts,  linum  non  ardens,  with  many  such  feats ; see  his . 
book  de  naturd  elementorum,  besides  hail,  wind,  snow,  thunder,  lightning,  <kc., 
those  strange  flre-works,  devilish  petards,  and  such  like  warlike  machinations 
derived  hence,  of  which  read  Tartalea  and  others.  Ernestus  Burgravius,  a 
disciple  of  Paracelsus,  hath  published  a discourse,  in  which  he  specifies  a lamp 
to  be  made  of  man’s  blood,  Luceriiavitm  et  mortis  index,  so  he  terms  it,  which-:; 
chemically  prepared  forty  days,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a glass,  shall  show  all. 
the  accidents  of  this  life  ; si  lampas  hie  clarus,  tunc  homo  hilaris  et  sanus  cor- 
pore  et  animo;  si  nebulosus  et  depressus,  male  afficitur,  et  sic  pro  statu  hominis 
variatur,  unde  sumptus  sanguis; •  **and  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dies  with^ 
the  party,  cum  homine  perit,  et  efoanescit,  the  lamp  and  the  man  whence  the 
blood  was  taken,  are  extinguished  together.  The  same  author  hath  another  i 
tract  of  Mumia  (all  out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as  the  first)  by  which  he  will 
cure  most  diseases,  and  transfer  them  from  a man  to  a beast,  by  drawing  blood] 
from  one,  and  applying  it  to  the  other,  vel  in  plantain  derivare,  and  an  Alexi-^ 
pharinacum,  of  which  Boger  Bacon  of  old  in  his  Tract,  de  retardanda  senectute, 
to  make  a man  young  again,  live  three  or  four  hundred  years.  Besides  pana- 
ceas, martial  amulets,  unguentum  armarium,  balsams,  strange  extracts,  elixirs, - 
and  such  like  magico-magnetical  cures.  Now  what  so  pleasing  can  there  be  ' 
as  the  speculation  of  these  things,  to  read  and  examine  sucli  experiments,  or 


• Dlstantias  ccelonim  sola  Optica  dijudicat.  p Cap.  4.  et  .'5.  n “ If  the  lamp  hurn  brightly,  then 

tlic  man  is  clieerful  and  healtliy  in  mind  and  body;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  ho  from  whom  the  blood  is  taken, 
i)c  melancholic  or  a spendtju-ift,  then  it  will  burn  dimly,  and  llicker  in  the  socket.” 
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if  a man  be  more  niatlieinatically  given,  to  calculate,  or  jiernsc  Napier’s  Loga- 
rithms, or  those  tables  of  artificial  '‘sines  and  tangents,  not  long  since  set  ont 
by  mine  old  collegiate,  good  friend,  and  late  fellow-student  of  Christ-church  in 
Oxford,  "Mr.  Edmund  Gunter,  which  will  perform  that  by  addition  and  sub- 
traction only,  which  heretofore  Regiomontanus’s  tables  did  by  multiplication 
and  division,  or  those  elaborate  conclusions  of  his  ‘sector,  quadrant,  and 
cross-staff.  Or  let  him  that  is  melancholy  calculate  spherical  triangles,  square 
a circle,  cast  a nativity,  which  howsoever  some  tax,  ,I  say  with  “Garcmus. 
dabimm  hoc  petulajitibus  ingeniis,  we  will  in  some  cases  allow  : or  let  him 
make  an  ephemerides,  read  Suisset,  the  calculator’s  works,  Scaliger  de  emen- 
datione  temper um,  and  Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  understand  them, 
peruse  subtle  Scotus  and  Suarez’s  metaphysics,  or  school  divinity,  Occam, 
Thomas,  Entisberus,  Durand,  &c.  If  those  other  do  not  affect  him,  and  his 
means  be  great,  to  employ  his  purse  and  fill  his  head,  he  may  go  find  the 
philosopher’s  stone  ; he  may  apply  his  mind,  I say,  to  heraldry,  antiquity, 
invent  impresses,  emblems;  make  epithalamiums,  epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams, 
palindroma  epigrammata,  anagrams,  chronograms,  acrostics,  upon  his  friends’ 
names  ; or  write  a comment  on  Martianus  Capella,  Tertullian  de  pallio,  the 
Nubian  geography,  or  upon  ^lia  Laelia  Crispis,  as  many  idle  fellows  have 
essayed;  and  rather  than  do  nothing,  vary  a ^ verse  a thousand  ways  with 
Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  as  Rainnerus  of  Luneburgh,  ^2150  times 
in  his  Proteus  Poeticus,  or  Scaliger,  Chrysolithus,  Oleppissius,  and  others, 
have  in  like  sort  done.  If  such  voluntary  tasks,  pleasure  and  delight,  or 
crabbedness  of  these  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle  thoughts,  and 
alienate  their  imaginations,  they  must  be  compelled,  saith  Christophorus  a 
Yega,  cogi  debent,  1.  5.  c.  14,  upon  some  mulct,  if  they  perform  it  not,  quod 
ex  officio  incuivhat,  loss  of  credit  or  disgrace,  such  as  our  public  University- 
exercises.  For,  as  he  that  plays  for  nothing  will  not  heed  his  game;  no 
more  wiU  voluntary  employment  so  thoroughly  affect  a student,  except  he  be 
very  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  extraordinary  delight  in  the  study,  about 
which  he  is  conversant.  It  should  be  of  that  nature  his  business,  which' 
volens  nolens  he  must  necessarily  undergo,  and  without  great  loss,  mulct, 
shame,  or  hinderance,  he  may  not  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  curious  needle- 
works, cut-works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many  pretty  devices  of  their  own 
making,  to  adorn  their  houses,  cushions,  carpets,  chairs,  stools  (“  for  she  eats 
not  the  bread  of  idleness,”  Prov.  xxxi.  27.  queesivit  landm  et  linum),  con- 
fections, conserves,  distillations,  &c.,  which  they  show  to  strangers. 

Ipsa  comes  praesesque  operis  venientibus  ultro  “ Which  to  her  guests  she  sho^vs,  witli  all  her  pelf 

Uospitibus  monstrare  solet,  non  segniter  tiorus  Thus  far  my  maids,  but  this  I did  myself."  ’ 

Coutestata  suas,  sed  nec  sibi  deperiis  se.” 

This  they  have  to  busy  themselves  about,  household  offices,  &c.,  “neat  gardens, 
full  of  exotic,  versicolour,  diversely  varied,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  plants 
in  all  kinds,  which  they  are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and 
keep,  proud  to  possess,  and  much  many  times  brag  of.  Their  merry  meetino-s 
and  frequent  visitations,  mutual  invitations  in  good  towns,  I voluntarily  omit 
which  are  so  much  in  use,  gossipping  among  the  meaner  sort,  &c.,  old  folks 
have  their  beads ; an  excellent  invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness,  that  are  by 
nature  melancholy,  and  past  all  affairs,  to  say  so  many  paternosters,  avemarias 
creeds  if  it  were  not  profane  and  superstitious.  In  a word,  body  and  mind 
must  be  exercised,  not  one,  but  both,  and  that  in  a mediocrity;  otherwise  it 
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will  cause  a great  inconvenience.  If  tlie  body  be  overtired,  it  tires  the  mind. 
1 he  mind  oppresseth  the  body,  as  with  students  it  ottentimes  falls  out,  who 
(as  Plutaich  observes)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  ‘‘  but  compel  that  which  is 
mortal  to  do  as  much  as  that  which  is  immortal : that  which  is  earthly,  as 
that  which  is  ethereal.  But  as  the  ox  tired,  told  the  camel  (both  serving 
one  master),  that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  his  burden,  before  it  were  long 
he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack,  and  skin  to  boot  (which  by  and 
ox  being  dead,  .fell  out),  the  body  may  say  to  the  soul,  that  will  give 
him  no  respite  or  remission : a little  after,  an  ague,  vertigo,  consumj)tion, 
seizeth  on  them  both,  all  his  study  is  omitted,  and  they  must  be  compelled  to 
be  sick  together:”  he  that  tenders  his  own  good  estate,  and  health,  must  let 
them  draw  with  equal  yoke,  both  alike,  ““that  so  they  may  happily  enjoy 
their  wished  health.” 


MEMB,  Y. 

Waking  and  terrible  Dreams  reetijied. 

As  waking  that  hurts,  by  all  means  must  be  avoided,  so  sleep,  which  so 
much  helps,  by  like  ways,  “^must  be  procured,  by  nature  or  art,  inward  or 
outward  medicines,  and  be  protracted  longer  than  ordinary,  if  it  may  be,  as 
being  an  especial  help.”  It  moistens  and  fattens  the  body,  concocts,  and 
helps  digestion  (as  we  see  in  dormice,  and  those  Alpine  mice  that  sleep  all 
winter),  which  Gesner  speaks  of,  when  they  are  so  found  sleeping  under  the 
snow  in  the  dead  of  winter,  as  fat  as  butter.  It  expels  cares,  pacifies  the 
mind,  refresheth  the  weary  limbs  after  long  work  : 

‘‘■o  Somne,  quies  rerum,  placidissime  somne  deorum,  I “ Sleep,  rest  of  things,  0 pleasing  deit}’’. 

Pax  animi,  quem  cura  fugit,  qui  corpora  duris  Peace  of  the  soul,  which  cares  dost  crucify, 

Fessa  ministeriis  mulces  reparasque  labori.”  Weary  bodies  refresh  and  mollify.” 

The  chiefest  thing  in  all  physic,  ^Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia  arcana  gemma- 
rum  superans  et  metallorum.  The  fittest  time  is  “‘two  or  three  hours  after 
supper,  when  as  the  meat  is  now  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  ’tis 
good  to  lie  on  the  right  side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest  under 
the  stomach,  not  molesting  any  way,  but  heating  him  as  a fire  doth  a kettle, 
that  is  put  to  it.  After  the  first  sleep  ’tis  not  amiss  to  lie  on  the  left  side, 
that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend ; ” and  sometimes  again  on  the  belly,  but 
never  on  the  back.  Seven  or  eight  hours  is  a competent  time  for  a melancholy 
man  to  rest,  as  Crato  thinks ; but  as  some  do,  to  lie  in  bed  and  not  sleep,  a 
day,  or  half  a day  together,  to  give  assent  to  pleasing  conceits  and  vain  imagi- 
nations, is  many  ways  pernicious.  To  procure  this  sweet  moistening  sleep,  it’s 
best  to  take  away  the  occasions  (if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder  it,  and  then  to 
use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it.  Constat  hodie  (saith 
Boissardus  in  his  tract  de  magid,  cap.  4.)  midtos  ita  fascinari  ut  noctes  integras 
exigant  insomneSy  summd  inquietudine  animorum  et  corporum;  many  cannot 
sleep  for  witches  and  fascinations,  which  are  too  familiar  in  some  places ; they 
call  it,  dare  alicui  malam  noctem.  But  the  ordinary  causes  are  heat  and  dryness, 
which  must  first  be  removed : ^a  hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  well : griefj 
fears,  cares,  expectations,  anxieties,  great  businesse.s,  '/«  aurem  utrarngne 

bTora.  1.  de  sanit.  tuend.  Qui  rationem  corporis  non  habent,  sed  cogunt  mortalctn  immortali,  terrestrem 
Uitherea*  sequalem  prasstare  industriarn : Cxtcruin  ut  Camelo  usu  venit,  quod  ei  bos  prajdixerat,  cum  eideiu 
servircnt  domino  et  parte  oneris  levare  ilium  Camelus  recusassct,  paulo  post  et  ipsius  cutem,  et  totum  onus 
cogcretur  gesture  (quod  mortuo  bovo  impletum),  Ita  animo  quoque  contingit,  dum  defatigato  corpori,  Ac. 
o Ut  pulchram  illam  et  amabilem  sanitatem  prsestemus.  •*  Interdicendse  vigiliaj,  somni  paulo  longiores 
conciUandi.  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  Somnua  supra  modum  prodest,  quovismodo  conciliandus,  Piso.  *Ovid. 
^In  Ilippoc.  Aphorism.  * Crato,  cons.  21.  lib.  2.  duabus  aut  tribus  horis  post  coenam,  quum  jam  cibus  nd 
fundum  ventriculi  resederit,  primum  super  latere  dcxtro  quiescendum,  quod  in  tali  decubitu  jecur  sub  vcii- 
triculo  quiescat,  non  gravans  sed  cibum  calfaciens,  perinde  ac  ignis  lebctem  qui  illi  admovctur;  post 
primum  somnum  quiescendum  latere  sinistro,  &c.  h Saipius  accidit  mclancholicis,  ut  nimium  e.xsiccaro 

cerebro  vigil.is  attenuentur.  i'icinu.s,  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  * Ter.  ‘‘  That  y ai  may  sleep  calmly  o;i  e'.tlier  la;'- 
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otiose  ut  dormias,  and  all  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind,  must  in  some  sort 
be  qualified,  before  vve  can  hope  for  any  good  repose.  He  that  sleeps  in  the 
day  time,  or  is  in  suspense,  fear,  any  way  troubled  in  mind,  or  goes  to  bed 
upon  a full  ‘"stomach;  may  never  hope  for  quiet  rest  in  the  night;  nec  enim 
meritoi'ia  somnos  as  the ‘poet  saith.;  inns  and  such  like  troublesome 

jfiaces  are  not  for  sleep ; one  calls  ostler,  another  tapster,  one  cries  and  shouts, 
another  sings,  whoops,  halloos, 

“ m al)sentem  cantat  amicam, 

Multit  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator.” 

Who  not  accustomed  to  such  noises  can  sleep  amongst  them  ? He  that  will 
intend  to  take  his  rest  must  go  to  bed  animo  securo,  quieto  et  libero,^  with  a 
“secure  and  composed  mind,  in  a quiet  place:  omnia  nodes  erunt  'placida  com- 
posta  quiete:  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  obtained,  to  seek  then 
such  means  as  are  requisite.  To  lie  in  clean  linen  and  sweet;  before  he  goes 
to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  hear  ““sweet  music,”  which  Ficinus  commends,  lib.  1. 
cap.  24,  or  as  Jobertus,  rned.  pract.  lib.  3.  cap.  10,  “^to  read  some  pleasant 
author  till  he  be  asleep,  to  have  a bason  of  wafer  still  ^ dropping  by  his  bed- 
side,” or  to  lie  near  that  pleasant  murmur,  lene  sonantis  aqucc.  Some  flood- 
gates, arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  Bridge,  or  some  conlinuate  noise 
which  may  benumb  the  senses,  lenis  motus,  silentium  et  t&nehra,  turn  et  ipsa 
voluntas  somnos  fadunt;  as  a gentle  noise  to  some  procures  sleep,  so,  which 
Bernardinus  Tilesius,  lib.  de  somno,  well  observes,  silence,  in  a dark  room,  and 
the  will  itself,  is  most  available  to  others.  Piso  commends  frications,  Andrew 
Borde  a good  draught  of  strong  drink  before  one  goes  to  bed ; I say,  a nutmeg 
and  ale,  or  a good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a toast  and  nutmeg,  or  a posset 
of  the  same,  which  many  use  in  a morning,  but  methinks,  for  such  as  have 
dry  brains,  are  much  more  proper  at  night ; some  prescribe  a ’sup  of  vinegar  as 
they  go  to  bed,  a spoonful,  saith  .^tius  Tetrabib.  lib.  2.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  lib.  6. 
cap.  10,-JHgineta,  lib.  3.  cap.  14,  Piso,  “a  little  after  meat,  because  it  rare- 
fies melancholy,  and  procures  an  appetite  to  sleep.”  Donat,  ah  Altomar.  cap.  7. 
and  Mercurialis  approve  of  it,  if  the  malady  proceed  from  the  ® spleen.  Salust. 
Salvian.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  de  remed.,  Hercules  de  Saxonia  in  Pan.  JElinus,  Mon- 
taltus  de  morb.  capitis,  cap.  28.  de  melan.  are  altogether  against  it.  Lod. 
Mercatus,  de  inter.  Morb.  cau.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  in  some  cases  doth  allow  it. 

: *Rhasis  seems  to  deliberate  of  it,  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in  sauce  perad- 
venture)  he  makes  a question  of  it : as  for  baths,  fomentations,  oils,  potions, 
simples  or  compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this  purpose,  "I  shall  speak  of  them 
elsewhere.  If,  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  when  they  lie  awake,  which  is  usual 
to  toss  and  tumble,  and  not  sleep,  *Banzovius  would  have  them,  if  it  be  in 
warm  weather,  to  rise  and  walk  three  or  four  turns  (till  they  be  cold)  about 
the  chamber,  and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearful  and  troublesome  dreams.  Incubus  and  such  inconveniences, 
wherewith  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the  best  remedy  is  to  eat  a light 
supper,  and  of  such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison,  beef, 
<tc.,  not  to  lie  on  his  back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day-time  of  any 
terrible  objects,  or  especially  talk  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  For,  as 
he  said  in  Lucian  after  such  conference,  Ilecates  somniare  m,ihi  videor,  I can 
think  of  nothing  but  hobgoblins;  and  as  Tully  notes,  “^for  the  most  part  our 


k ut  SIS  noctc  Ipvis,  s5t  tibi  cffina  brevis,  i Juven.  Sat.  3.  . ITor.  Ser.  lib.  1.  Sat.  5.  “ The  tipsy  sailor 

on  ntSm  S sing  the  pn.ises  of  tlieir  absent  sweethearts.”  - Seposltis  curis  omnibus 

HMinfrft  ^ ^ Potcst,  una  cum  vestibus,  &c.  Kirkst,  » Ad  horam  soinni  aures  suavibus  cantibus  et  sonis 
snbiectftm  nplvim  ripiiJw.ir  Bcrmo,  ad  quem  attontior  animus  convertitur,  aut  aqua  ab  alto  in 

sommim^nvftt  ^ f ^ sorbitio.  r Attonuat  melancholiam,  et  ad  conciliandum 

CnH  ^ lieni  acetum  convenlat.  t Cont.  1.  tract.  9.  meditandum  de  aceto.  . Sect.  5. 

nnrionf"  ol'in  • 1 I ^ ®<inlt.  tucnda.  j In  Som.  Scip.  fit  enim  fere  ut  cogitationes  nostraj  et 
whibS  coSre  Jtfoqui'^  ” Horaero  scrlbit  Ennius,  do  quo  videlicet  stcpisslmd  vigilans 
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speeches  in  the  thiy-time  cause  our  fantasy  to  work  upon  the  like  in  our  sleep,” 
which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer;  Et  canis  in  soninis  leporis  vestigia  latrat:  as  a 
dog  dreams  of  a hare,  so  do  men  on  such  subjects  they  thought  on  last. 

“»  Somnia  qufc  mentes  luclunt  volltantibus  umbris, 

Ncc  deliibra  dcilm,  nec  ab  ajtliere  nmniiia  mittunt, 

Sed  sibi  quisque  facit,”  &c. 

For  that  cause  when  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  posed  the  seventy  interpreters 
in  order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man  what  would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in 
the  night,  he  told  him,  ““the best  way  was  to  have  divine  and  celestial  medi- 
tations, and  to  use  honest  actions  in  the  day-time.”  ''Lod.  Vives  wonders  how 
schoolmen  could  sleep  quietly,  and  were  not  terrified  in  the  night,  or  walk  in 
the  dark,  they  had  such  monstrous  questions,  and  thought  of  such  terrible 
matters  all  day  long.”  They  had  need,  amongst  the  rest,  to  sacrifice  to  god 
Morpheus,  whom  “Philostratus  paints  in  a white  and  black  coat,  with  a horn 
and  ivory  box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  same  colours,  to  signify  good  and  bad.  If 
you  will  know  how  to  interpret  them,  read  Artemidorus,  Sambucus  and  Cardan; 
but  how  to  help  them,  ‘'I  must  refer  you  to  a more  convenient  place. 


MEMB.  YI. 

Subsect.  I. — Perturbations  of  the  mind  rectified.  From  himself,  by  resisting 
to  the  utmost,  confessing  his  grief  to  a friend,  dec. 

Whosoever  he  is  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady  in  himself  or  any 
othei',  must  first  rectify  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind:  the 
chiefest  cure  consists  in  them.  A quiet  mind  is  that  voluptOiS,  or  summum 
bonum  of  Epicurus;  non  dolere,  curis  vacare,  animo  tranquillo  esse,  not  to  grieve, 
but  to  want  cares,  and  to  have  a quiet  soul,  is  the  only  pleasure  of  the  world,  as 
Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not  that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  injurious 
Aristotle  maliciously  puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mistaken,  male 
audit  et  vapulat, slandered  without  a cause,  and  lashed  by  all  posterity.  “ “Fear 
and  sorrow,  therefore,  are  especially  to  be  avoided,  and  the  mind  to  be  miti- 
gated with  mirth,  constancy,  good  hope ; vain  terror,  bad  objects  are  to  be 
removed,  and  all  such  persons  in  whose  companies-  they  be  not  well  pleased.” 
Gualter  Bruel,  Fernelius,  consil.  43,  Mercurialis,  consil.  6,  Piso,  Jacchinus, 
cap.  15.  in  9.  Rhasis,  Capivaccius,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  all  inculcate  this  as  an 
especial  means  of  their  cure,  that  their  “ 'minds  be  quietly  pacified,  vain  con- 
ceits diverted,  if  it  be  possible,  with  terrors,  cares,  ® fixed  studies,  cogitations, 
and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any  way  molest  or  trouble  the  soul,”  because 
that  otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be  done.  “''The  body’s  mischiefs,”  as 
Plato  proves,  “ proceed  from  the  soul ; and  if  the  mind  be  not  first  satisfied, 
the  body  can  never  be  cured.”  Alcibiades  raves  (saith  'Maximus  Tyrius)  and 
is  sick,  his  furious  desires  carry  him  from  Lyceus  to  the  pleading  place,  thence 
to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence  to  Lacedaemon,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to 
Samos,  then  again  to  Athens ; Critias  tyranniseth  over  all  the  city ; Sardana- 
palus  is  love-sick;  these  men  are  ill-affected  all,  and  can  never  be  cured,  till 
their  minds  be  othenvise  qualified.  Crato,  therefore,  in  that  often-cited  Counsel 


* Aristae  hist.  “Neither  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  nor  the  deities  themselves,  send  down  from  the 
heavens  those  dreams  wliich  mock  our  minds  with  these  flitting  shadows, — we  cause  tliem  to  ourselves. 

• Optimum  de  coelestibus  et  honestis  medltari,  et  ea  facere.  Lib.  3.  de  cansis  corr.  art.  tarn  niira  mon- 
stra  qusestionum  ssepe  nascuntur  inter  eos,  ut  mirer  cos  interdum  in  somniis  non  ten-eri,  aut  de  ilns  m 
tenebris  audere  verba  facere,  adeo  res  sunt  monstrosm.  ■>  Icon.  lib.  1.  **  Sect.  6.  Memb.  1.  Subs.  o. 

e Animi  perturbationes  summh  fugiendae,  metus  potissimum  et  tristitia : eorumque  loco  animus  demulcCToiu 
hilaritate,  animi  coiistailtia,  bona  spe;  removendi  terrores,  et  eorum  consortium  quos  non  probant. 
‘ Phantasiae  eorum  placide  subvertendse,  terrores  ab  animo  removendi.  s Ab  omni  fixa  cogitatlone  qnoj 
vismodo  avertantur.  *■  Cuncta  mala  corporis  ab  animo  procedimt,  qua;  nisi  curentur,  corpns 

ininitnc  potest,  Cliarmid.  i Dispiitat.  An  niorbi  graviores  corporis  an  animi.  Uonoldo  interpret,  ut  paru 
abrit  a furore,  rapiiur  U Lyceo  in  concioncm,  a condone  ad  mure,  ii  mari  in  Siciliam,  Ac. 
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of  liis  for  a nobleman  bis  patient,  wlien  be  bad  sufficiently  informed  bim  in 
diet,  air,  exercise,  Venus,  sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of  greatest 
moment,  Quod  reliquum  est,  animee  accidentia  corrigantur,  from  which  alone 
proceeds  melancholy;  they  are  the  fountain,  the  subject,  the  hinges  whereon 
it  turns,  and  must  necessarily  be  reformed.  “ ‘‘For  anger  stirs  choler,  heats 
the  blood  and  vital  spirits;  sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  body, 
and  extinguisheth  natural  heat,  overthrows  appetite,  hinders  concoction,  dries 
up  the  temperature,  and  perverts  the  understanding:”  fear  dissolves  the 
spirits,  infects  the  heart,  attenuates  the  soul : and  for  these  causes  all  passions 
and  perturbations  must,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  and  most  seriously,  be 
removed,  .^lianus  Montaltus  attributes  so  much  to  them,  “ ‘that  he  holds  the 
rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  the  cure  of  melancholy  in  most 
patients.”  Many  are  fully  cured  when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  &c.,  enjoy 
their  desires,  or  be  secured  and  satisfied  in  their  minds;  Galen,  the  common 
master  of  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags,  lih.  1.  desan. 
tuend.,  that  he,  for  his  part,  hath  cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  animis 
ad  rectum  institutis,  by  right  settling  alone  of  their  minds. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  is  excellent  good  indeed  if  it  could 
be  done;  but  how  shall  it  be  effected,  by  whom,  what  art,  what  means'?  hie 
labor,  hoc  opus  est.  ’Tis  a natural  infirmity,  a most  powerful  adversary,  all 
men  are  subject  to  j)assions,  and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  distem- 
pered by  their  innate  humours,  abundance  of  choler  adust,  weakness  of  parts, 
outward  occurrences;  and  how  shall  they  be  avoided?  the  wisest  men,  greatest 
philosophers  of  most  excellent  wit,  reason,  judgment,  divine  spirits,  cannot 
moderate  themselves  in  this  behalf;  such  as  are  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
Stoics,  heroes,  Homer’s  gods,  all  are  passionate,  and  furiously  carried  some- 
times ; and  how  shall  we  that  are  already  crazed,  fracti  animis,  sick  in  body, 
sick  in  mind,  resist?  we  cannot  perform  it.  You  may  advise  and  give  good 
precepts,  as  who  cannot?  But  how  shall  they  be  put  in  practice?  I may  not 
deny  but  our  passions  are  violent,  and  tyrannise  of  us,  yet  there  be  means  to 
curb  them ; though  they  be  headstrong,  they  may  be  tamed,  they  may  be 
qualified,  if  he  himself  or  his  friends  will  but  use  their  honest  endeavours,  or 
make  use  of  such  ordinary  helps  as  are  commonly  prescidbed. 

He  himself  (I  say) ; from  the  patient  himself  the  first  and  chiefest  remedy 
must  be  had ; for  if  he  be  averse,  peevish,  waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his 
passions,  will  not  seek  to  be  helped,  or  be  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible he  should  be  cured  ? But  if  he  be  willing,  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and 
desire  his  own  good,  no  doubt  but  he  may  magnam  morhi  deponere  partem,  be 
eased  at  least,  if  not  cured.  He  himself  must  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to 
resist  and  withstand  the  beginnings.  Principiis  obsta,  “ Give  not  water  pas- 
sage^ no  not  a little,”  Ecclus.  xxv.  27.  If  they  open  a little,  they  will  make  a 
greater  breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  runneth  in  his  mind,  vain 
conceit,  be  it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  which  so  much  affects  or  troubleth  him, 
“ by  all  possible  means  he  must  withstand  it,  expel  those  vain,  false,  frivo- 
lous imaginations,  absurd  conceits,  feigned  fears  and  sorrows;  from  which,” 
saith  Piso,  “ this  disease  primarily  proceeds,  and  takes  his  first  occasion  or 
beginning,  by  doing  something  or  other  that  shall  be  opposite  unto  them, 
thinking  of  something  else,  persuading  by  reason,  or  howsoever  to  make  a sud- 
den alteration  of  them.”  Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a full  career,  and 
precipitated  himself,  following  his  passions,  giving  reins  to  his  appetite,  let  him. 


spidtuB  accondit,  mcestitia  universum  corpus  Infrigidnt, 
extinguit,  appetitum  destruit,  concoctionem  Impedit,  corpus  exsiccat,  intollectum  pervertit. 
i virili  fuglenda.  >Do  inel.  cap.  26.  ex  illls  solum  romo- 

n,  nulti  ex  visis,  auditis,  &c.  sanatl  aunt.  »*Pro  virlbus  annltcndum  in  proadictis,  turn  inallis,  h,  quibus 
malum  velut  a primaria  causa  occasionem  nactum  est,  imaginatlones  absiirdai  falsaequo  et  mo5stitia  qiinj- 
cunque  subiciit  propulsetiir,  aut  almd  agendo,  aut  ratlone  persuadendo  carum  inutationem  subltl)  fiicCvo.  * 


Cn  re  <•/  dan  ch  <>hj. 
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now  stop  upon  a sudden,  curl)  liimself  in;  and  as  "Lemnlus  advisetli,  “strive 
against  with  all  his  power,  to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish 
those  fond  imaginations,  which  so  covertly  creep  into  his  mind,  most  pleasing 
and  amiable  at  first,  but  bitter  as  gall  at  last,  and  so  headstrong,  that  by  no 
reason,  art,  counsel,  or  persuasion,  they  may  be  shaken  off.”  Though  he  be  far 
gone,  and  habituated  unto  such  fantastionl  imaginations,  yet  as  °Tully  and 
Plutarch  advise,  let  him  oppose,  fortify,  or  prepare  himself  against  them,  by 
premeditation,  reason,  or  as  we  do  by  a crooked  staff,  bend  himself  anotlier 
way. 


“ p Til  tamcn  interea  cffiiffito  qnna  tristia  mentem 
Solicitant,  prociil  essejubc  cunisqae  mctuinqiie 
rallentera,  ultrices  iras,  sint  omnia  Lcta." 


In  the  meantime  expel  them  fi’om  thy  mind, 

I’ale  fears,  sad  cares,  and  griefs  which  do  it  grind, 
lievengcful  anger,  pain  and  discontent, 

Let  all  thy  soul  be  set  on  merriment.” 


Curas  tolle  graves,  irasci  crede iwofanum.  If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this 
infirmity,  or  that  he  perceive  himself  given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone,  and 
please  his  mind  with  fond  imaginations,  let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it ; ’tis  a 
bosom  enemy,  ’tis  delightful  melancholy,  a friend  in  show,  but  a secret  devil, 
a sweet  poison,  it  will  in  the  end  be  his  undoing;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or 
set  himself  a work,  get  some  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a gnat  flies  about 
a candle  so  long  till  at  length  he  burn  his  body,  so  in  the  end  he  will  undo 
himself:  if  it  be  any  harsh  object,  ill  company,  let  him  presently  go  from  it. 
If  by  his  own  default,  through  ill  diet,  bad  air,  want  of  exercise,  <fec.,  let  him 
now  begin  to  reform  himself.  “ It  would  be  a perfect  remedy  against  all  cor- 
ruption, if,”  as  Roger  Bacon  hath  it,  “ we  could  but  moderate  ourselves  in 
those  six  non-natural  things.”  “Mf  it  be  any  disgrace,  abuse,  temporal  loss, 
calumny,  death  of  friends,  imprisonment,  banishment,  be  not  troubled  with  it, 
do  not  fear,  be  not  angry,  grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage  sustain  it.” 
(Gordonius,  lih.  1.  c.  15.  conser.  vit).  Tu  contra  audentior  ito.  *Ifit  be  sick- 
ness, ill  success,  or  any  adversity  that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  an  invincible 
courage,  “ fortify  thyself  by  God’s  word,  or  otherwise,”  mala  bonis persuadenda, 
set  prosperity  against  adversity,  as  we  refresh  our  eyes  by  seeing  some  plea- 
sant meadow,  fountain,  picture,  or  the  like : recreate  thy  mind  by  some  contrary 
object,  with  some  more  pleasing  meditation  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  you  infer  again,  consilium  damns  aliis,  we  can  easily  give 

counsel  to  others ; every  man,  as  the  saying  is,  can  tame  a shrew  but  he  that 
hath  her;  si  hie  esses,  aliter  seniires;  if  you  were  in  our  misery,  you  w'ould  find 
it  otherwise,  ’tis  not  so  easily  performed.  We  know  this  to  be  true ; we  should 
moderate  ourselves,  but  we  are  fariously  carried,  we  cannot  make  use  of  such 
precepts,  we  are  overcome,  sick,  male  sani,  distempered  and  habituated  to  these 
courses,  we  can  make  no  resistance ; you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  diseased 
not  to  feel  pain,  as  a melancholy  man  not  to  fear,  not  to  be  sad : ’tis  within  his 
blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  temperature,  it  cannot  be  removed.  But  he  may 
choose  whether  he  will  give  way  too  far  unto  it,  he  may  in  some  sort  correct 
himself.  A philosopher  was  bitten  with  a mad  dog,  and  as  the  nature  of  that 
disease  is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid  things,  and  to  think  still  they  see  the 
picture  of  a dog  before  them : he  went  for  all  this,  reluctante  se,  to  the  bath, 
and  seeing  there  (as  he  thought)  in  the  water  the  picture  of  a dog,  with  reason 
overcame  this  conceit,  quid  cani  cum  halneo  ? what  should  a dog  do  in  a bath? 
a mere  conceit.  Thou  thinkest  thou  hearest  and  seest  devils,  black  men,  <fec., 


"Lib.  2.  c.  16.  de occult  n.it.  Quisquls  huic malo  obnoxinsest,  acriter  obsistat,  etsummacuraobluctetur, 
nec  ullo  modo  fovuat  imaginationes  tacite  obrepentes  animo,  blandas  ab  initio  et  amabilcs,  sed  quie  adco 
convalescunt,  ut  nulla  ratione  excuti  queant.  ° 3.  Tusc.  ad  Apolloniiim.  p Fracastorius.  lEpist 
de  secretis  artis  et  natur-u  cap.  7,  do  retard,  sen.  Remedium  csset  contra  corruptionem  propriam,  si  quilibet 
exerceret  regimen  sanitatis,  quod  consistit  in  rebus  sex  non  naturalibus.  ^Pro  aliquo  vltupcrio  non  indig- 
rieris,  nec  pro  amlssionc  alicujus  rei,  pro  morte  alicujus,  nec  pro  carcere,  nec  pro  exilio,  nec  pro  alia  re,  nec 
irascaris,  nec  timeas,  nec  doleas,  sed  cum  summa  pnesentia  h.cc  sustineas.  • Quodsi  incommoda  adver- 
eifatis  infortunia  lioc  malum  invexerint,  bis  infractum  anlmmn  opponas,  Dei  verbo  ejusque  ftducia  tQ 
SiitTulcias,  ivc.  Lemnins,  lib.  I.  c.  16, 
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’tis  not.  so,  ’tis  thy  corrupt  fanta.sy;  settle  tliine  imagination,  thou  art  well. 
Thou  thinkest  thou  hast  a great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every  man  observes  thee, 
laughs  thee  to  scorn ; persuade  thyself  ’tis  no  such  matter : this  is  fear  only, 
and  vain  suspicion.  Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy;  but  why? 
upon  what  ground?  consider  of  it:  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious;  for 
what  cause?  examine  it  thoroughly,  thou  shalt  find  none  at  all,  or  such  as  is 
to  be  contemned,  such  as  thou  wilt  surely  deride,  and  contemn  in  thyself,  when 
ifc  is  past.  Rule  thyself  then  with  reason,  satisfy  thyself,  accustom  thyself, 
wean  thyself  from  such  fond  conceits,  vain  fears,  strong  imaginations,  restless 
thoughts.  Thou  mayest  do  it ; Est  in  nobis  assuescere  (as  Plutarch  saith),  we 
may  frame  ourselves  as  we  will.  As  he  that  useth  an  upright  shoe,  may  cor- 
rect the  obliquity,  or  crookedness,  by  wearing  it  on  the  other  side;  we  may 
overcome  passions  if  we  will.  Quicquid  sibi  imjoeravit  animus  obtimdt  (as 
* Seneca  saith)  nulli  tarn  feri  affectus,  ut  non  disciplindperdomentur,'whQ.tBOQ'7ev 
the  will  desire.s,  she  may  command : no  such  cruel  affections,  but  by  discipline 
they  may  be  tamed;  voluntarily  thou  wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou 
oughtest  to  do,  or  refrain,  &c.,  but  when  thou  art  lashed  like  a dull  jade,  thou 
wilt  reform  it ; fear  of  a whip  will  make  thee  do,  or  not  do.  Do  that  volun- 
tarily then  which  thou  caust  do,  and  must  do  by  compulsion;  thou  mayest 
refrain  if  thou  wilt,  and  master  thine  affections.  “ “ As  in  a city  (saith 
Melancthon)  they  do  by  stubborn  rebellious  rogues,  that  will  not  submit 
themselves  to  political  judgment,  compel  them  by  force;  so  must  we  do 
by  our  affections.  If  the  heart  will  not  lay  aside  those  vicious  motions,  and 
the  fantasy  those  fond  imaginations,  we  have  another  form  of  government  to 
enforce  and  refrain  our  outward  members,  that  they  be  not  led  by  our  pas- 
sions. If  appetite  will  not  obey,  let  the  moving  faculty  overrule  her,  let  her 
resist  and  compel  her  to  do  otherwise,”  In  an  ague  the  appetite  would  drink ; 
sore  eyes  that  itch  would  be  rubbed;  but  reason  saith  no,  and  therefore  the 
moving  faculty  will  not  do  it.  Our  fantasy  would  intrude  a thousand  fears, 
suspicions,  chimeras  upon  us,  but  we  have  reason  to  resist,  yet  we  let  it  be 
overborne  by  our  appetite ; “ * imagination  enforceth  spirits,  which,  by  an 
admirable  league  of  nature,  compel  the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several 
limbs:”  we  give  too  much  way  to  our  passions.  And  as  to  him  that  is  sick 
of  an  ague,  all  things  are  distasteful  and  unpleasant,  non  ex  cibi  vitio,  saith 
Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our  taste : so  many  things  are  offensive  to 
us,  not  of  themselves,  but  out  of  our  corrupt  judgment,  jealousy,  suspicion, 
and  the  like;  we  pull  these  mischiefs  upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgment  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  overruled,  will  precipi- 
tated, that  we  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or  moderate  ourselves,  as  in  this 
disease  commonly  it  is,  the  best  way  for  ease  is  to  impart  our  misery  to  some 
friend,  not  to  smother  it  up  in  our  own  breast ; alitar  vitium  crescitque  tegendo, 
<tc.,  and  that  which  was  most  offensive  to  us,  a cause  of  fear  and  grief,  quod 
nunc  te  coquit,  another  hell ; for  ^ strung ulat  inclusus  dolor  atque  excestuat 
intus,  grief  concealed  strangles  the  soul;  but  when  as  we  shall  but  impart  it 
to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving  friend,  it  is  * instantly  removed,  by  his  counsel 
happily,  wisdom,  persuasion,  advice,  his  good  means,  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  apply  unto  ourselves.  A friend’s  counsel  is  a charm,  like  man- 
drake wine,  curus  sopit/  and  as  a "'bull  that  is  tied  to  a fig-tree  becomes 
gentle  on  a sudden  (which  some,  saith  '’Plutarch,  interpret  of  good  words), 


t Lib.  2.  de  Ira. 


' Cap.  3.  de  affect,  anim. 


}T,ir,r.r  n vi  ‘t. Ut  Ifl  civlt.atibns  contumaccs  qul  non  cedunt  politico 

affectiim  mptniim  fnrno  In  indidit  alteram  imperii  formara ; si  cor  non  deponit  vitiosum 

sunt,  no  ruant  in  quod  aflfectus  impellat;  et  locomotiva,  quro  lierili 

obtpmnprant  imnrrinnfinn'  t * Imaginati:)  impcllit  spiritus,  et  indo  nervi  moventur,  &c.  ot 

obtemperant  imagmationi  et  appetitui  mirabili  foedere,  ad  o.xcquondum  quod  jubent.  y Ovid.  Tivst. 

i-H,  n>,  o <irt>cipes  mde  calainltatis  nostric  .sunt,  et  velut  oxonevata  in  cos  sarclna  oncrc  Iwaiuur. 
Lth.  lib.  9.  . Cameraniu,  Lu-bl.  20.  cent.  2.  u Sympos.  lib.  0.  cap.  10. 
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so  is  a savage,  obdurate  heart  rnolliacd  by  fair  speeches.  “All  adversity  finds 
ease  in  complaining  (as  « Isidore  hold.s),  and  ’tis  a solace  to  relate  it,” 
Ayccd^  ds  >n'a§al<paffig  hriv  srai^ov.  Friends’  confabulations  are  comfortable 
at  all  times,  as  fire  in  winter,  shade  in  summer,  quale  sopor  fessis  in  qramine 
meat  and  drink  to  him  that  is  hungry  or  athirst;  Democritus’s  collyrium  is 
not  so  sovereign  to  the  eyes  as  this  is  to  the  heart;  good  words  are  cheerful 
and  powerful  of  themselves,  but  much  more  from  friends,  as  so  many  props, 
mutually  sustaining  each  other  like  ivy  and  a wall,  which  Camerarius  hatli 
well  illustrated  in  an  emblem.  Lenit  animum  simplex  vel  scepe  narratio,  the 
simple  narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed  mind,  and  in  the  midst  of 
greatest  extremities ; so  diverse  have  been  relieved,  by  « exonerating  them- 
selves to  a faithful  friend : he  sees  that  which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and 
discontent,  he  pacifies  our  minds,  he  will  ease  our  pain,  assuage  our  anger; 
quanta  inde  voluptas,  quanta  securitas,  Chrysostom  adds,  what  pleasure,  what 
security  by  that  means ! “ ^ Nothing  so  available,  or  that  so  much  refresheth 
the  soul  of  man.”  Tully,  as  I remember,  in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend 
Atticus,  much  condoles  the  defect  of  such  a friend.  “ ^ I live  here  (saith  he) 
in  a great  city,  where  I have  a multitude  of  acquaintance,  but  not  a man  of 
all  that  company  with  whom  I dare  familiarly  breathe,  or  freely  jest.  Where- 
fore I expect  thee,  I desire  thee,  I send  for  thee ; for  there  be  many  things 
which  trouble  and  molest  me,  which,  had  I but  thee  in  presence,  I could 
quickly  disburden  myself  of  in  a walking  discourse.”  The  like,  perad venture, 
may  he  and  he  say  with  that  old  man  in  the  comedy, 

“Nemo  est  meorum  amicorum  hodie, 

Apad  quein  expromerc  occulta  mea  aadeam,”i* 


and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  suffer  in  the  meantime  by  it. 
He  or  he,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  this  malady,  by  all  means  let  him 
get  some  trusty  friend,  '/Semper  habens Pylademque  aliquem  qiii  caret  Orestem,  a 
Pylades,  to  whom  freely  and  securely  he  may  open  himself.  For  as  in  all  other 
occurrences,  so  it  is  in  this.  Si  quis  in  coelum  ascendisset,  &c.,  as  he  said  in 
^ Tully,  if  a man  had  gone  to  heaven,  “ seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,”  stars 
errant,  fixed,  &c.,  insuavis  erit  admiratio,  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except 
he  have  somebody  to  impart  to  what  he  hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  as  ^ Seneca  therefore  adviseth  in  such  a case,  “ to  get  a trusty  friend, 
to  whom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely  pour  out  our  secrets;  nothing  so  de- 
lighteth  and  easeth  the  mind,  as  when  we  have  a prepared  bosom,  to  which 
our  secrets  may  descend,  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  as  our  own, 
whose  speech  may  ease  our  succourless  estate,  counsel  relieve,  mirth  expel 
our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may- be  acceptable  unto  us.”  It  was 
the  counsel  which  that  politic  “ Commineus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  othem 
distressed  in  mind,  by  occasion  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much 
perplexed,  “ first  to  pray  to  Grod,  and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to 
some  special  friend,  whom  we  hold  most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to 
him;  nothing  so  forcible  to  strengthen,. recreate,  and  heal  the  wounded  soul 
of  a miserable  man.” 


Epist.  8.  lib.  3.  Adversa  foi’tnna  habet  in  querelis  levamentum;  et  malorum  relatio,  kc.  Alloqniinn 
cliari  juvat,  ctsolameii  amici.  Emblem.  54.  cent.  I.  “As  David  did  to  Jonathan,  1 Sam.  xx.  fSeneo.^ 
Epist.  67.  8 IHc  in  civitate  magna  et  turba  magna  ncminem  reperire  possumus  qnocum  suspirare  fami- 

liariter  ant  jocari  liberb  possimus.  Quare  to  expectamus,  te  desideramus,  to  arccssimus.  Malta  sunt  eniiu 
quae  me  solicitant  et  angunt,  quee  mild  videor  aures  luas  nactus,  unius  ambulationis  sermoue  exhaurire 
posse.  **  “ I have  not  a single  friend  this  day  to  whom  1 dai’e  disclose  my  secrets."  * Ovid.  Do 
amicitia.  • Do  tranquil,  c.  7.  Optimum  est  amicum  fidelem  nancisci  in  quern  sccreta  nostra  infundiw- 
mus;  nihil  aequb  oblectat  animum,  quam  ubi  sint  pneparata  pcctora,  in  quae  tuto  secreta  descendant, 
quorum  conscientia  a:que  ac  tua : quorum  sermo  solitudinem  Icuiat,  sententia  consilium  expediat,  hilaritip 
tristiiiam  dissipet,  conspectu-sque  ipse  delectot.  Comment.  1.  7.  Ad  Deum  confugiamus,  et  pcccatis 

veiiiam  precemur,  inde  ad  amicos,  et  cui  plurimum  tribuimus,  nos  patefaciamus  totos,  et  animi  vulnus  quo 
affligimur  : nihil  ad  refleiendum  animum  eftlcacius. 


I 
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Mind  rectified. 
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Subsect.  IT. — Help  from  friends  hy  counsel,  comfort,  fair  and  foul  means, 

luitty  devices,  satisfaction,  alteration  of  his  course  of  life,  removing  objects,  dec. 

When  the  patient  of  himself  is  not  able  to  resist,  or  overcome  these  heart- 
eating passions,  hi.s  friends  or  physician  must  be  ready  to  supply  that  whicli  is 
wanting.  Suce  erit  humanitatis  et  sapientice  (which  “Tully  enjoineth  in  like 
case)  siquid  erratum,  curare,  aut  improviswm,  sud  diligentid  corrigere.  They 
must  all  join  j nec  satis  medico,  saith  “Hippocrates,  suum  fecisse  officium,  nisi 
suum  quoque  oegrotus,  suum  astantes,  &c.  First,  they  must  especially  beware,' 
a melancholy  discontented  person  (be  it  in  what  kind  of  melancholy  soevei-) 
never  be  left  alone  or  idle : but  as  physicians  prescribe  physic,  cum  custodid, 
let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves,  but  with  some  company  or  other,  lest  by 
that  means  they  aggravate  and  increase  their  disease ; non  oporiet  oigros  hu- 
jusmodi  esse  solos  vel  inter  ignotos,  vel  inter  eos  quos  non  amant  aut  negligunt^, 
as  Rod.  a Fonseca,  tom.  1.  consul.  35.  prescribes.  Lugentes  custodire  solemuS 
(saith  P Seneca)  ne  solitudine  male  utantur;  we  watch  a sorrowful  person,  lest 
he  abuse  his  solitariness,  and  so  should  we  do  a melancholy  man';  set  him  about 
some  business,  exercise  or  recreation,  which  may  divert  his  thoughts,  and  still 
keep  him  otherwise  intent;  for  his  fantasy  is  so  restless,  operative  and  quick,* 
that  if  it  be  not  in  perpetual  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon  itself, 
inelancholise,  and  be  carried  away  instantly,  with  some  fear,  jealousy,  discon- 
tent, suspicion,  some  vain  conceit  or  other.  If  his  weakness  be  such  that  he 
cannot  discern  what  is  amiss,  correct,  or  satisfy,  it  behoves  them  by  counself 
comfort,  or  persuasion,  by  fair  or  foul  means,  to  alienate  His  mind,  by  some 
artificial  invention,  or  some  contrary  persuasion,  to  remove  all  objects,  causes^ 
companies,  occasions,  as  may  any  ways  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please 
him,  divert  him,  and  if  it  be  possible,  by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to  give 
him  security  and  satisfaction.  If  he  conceal  his  grievances,  and  will  nob 
be  known  of  them,  “ ‘^tliey  must  observe  by  his  looks,  gestures,  motions, 
fantasy,  what  it  is  that  offends,”  and  then  to  apply  remedies  unto  him : many 
are  instantly  cured,  when  their  minds  are  satisfied.  ''Alexander  makes  mention 
of  a woman,  “ that  by  reason  of  her  husband’s  long  absence  in  travel,  was 
exceeding  peevish  and  melancholy,  but  when  she  heard  her  husband  was  re- 
turned, beyond  all  expectation,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed  from 
all  fear,  without  help  of  any  other  physic  restored  to  her  former  health.” 
Trincavellius,  consil.  12.  lib.  1.  hath  such  a story  of  a Venetian,  that  being  much 
ti'oubled  with  melancholy,  “’and  leady  to  die  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a son,  instantly  recovered.”  As  Alexander  concludes, 
“‘If  our  imaginations  be  not  inveterate,  by  this  art  they  may  be  cured, 
especially  if  they  proceed  from  such  a cause.”  No  better  way  to  satisfy,  than 
to  remove  the  object,  cause,  occasion,  if  by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may 
find  it  out.  If  he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in  suspicion,  suspense,  or  any  way 
molested,  secure  him,  Solvitur  malum,  give  him  satisfaction,  the  cure  is  ended ; 
alter  his  course  of  life,  there  needs  no  other  physic.  If  the  party  be  sad,  or 
otherwise  affected,  “consider  (saith  "Trallianus)  the  manner  of  it,  all  circum- 
stances, and  forthwith  make  a sudden  alteration,”  by  removing  the  occasion.s, 
avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  “"monstrous  and  prodigious  aspects,” 
tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  tragical  stories ; to  such  as  are  in  fear  they 
strike  a great  impression,  renewed  many  times,  and  recall  such  chimeras 

i)h"T.n?^s?arn'^piRn  “ P Epist.  10.  *1  Obsorvando  motus,  gcstus,  manus,  pedcs,  oculos, 

rpsnondpns’niiiim  mnrifna  ^i^lanchoha  corrcptacx  longa  viri  peregrinationo,  et  iracunde  oinnibuM 

S uSem  ^ *»oritiiru8  quuin  nunclatum 

sublto  recuperavit.  t Nisi  affcctus  longo  tempore  infestaverit,  tali  artiiicio 
imaginationes  curare  opor^  malum  ab  his  velut  a primaria  causa  occasiouem  habuerit. 


upiiulciii  consiuera, 

turn  altcrationein  facere  uossunt.  KvitunUi  monstritlci  aspectus,  &c 


aut  aliud  quid  eoruui,  qurc  subl- 
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and  teiTiblc  tlctions  into  their  niinda.  ‘‘^Mixke  not  so  mucli  as  mention  of 
them  in  private  talk,  or  a dumb  show  tending  to  that  purpose : such  things 
(saith  Galateus)  are  offensive  to  their  imaginations,”  And  to  those  that  are 
now  in  sorrow,  Seneca  “forbids  all  sad  companions,  and  such  as  lament;  a 
groaning  companion  is  an  enemy  to  quietness,”  “Or  if  there  be  any  such  party, 
at  whoso  presence  the  patient  is  not  well  pleased,  he  must  be  removed : gentle 
speeches,  and  fair  means,  must  first  be  tried ; no  harsh  language  used,  or 
uncomfortable  words  ; and  not  expel,  as  some  do,  one  madne.ss  with  another; 
he  that  so  doth,  is  madder  than  the  patient  himself : ” all  things  must  be 
quietly  composed ; eversa  non  evertenda,sed  erigenda,  things  down  must  not  be 
dejected,  but  reared,  as  Crato  counselleth ; “ ''he  must  be  quietly  and  gently 
used,”  and  we  should  not  do  any  thing  against  his  mind,  but  by  little  and  little 
effect  it.  As  a horse  that  starts  at  a drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure  the 
shooting  of  a piece,  may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  animated,  that  he  can  not 
only  endure,  but  is  much  more  generous  at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much 
more  courageous  than  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it : they  must  not  be  re- 
formed, ex  abrupto,  but  by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to  such  companies, 
aspects,  objects  they  could  not  formerly  away  with.  Many  at  first  cannot 
endure  the  sight  of  a green  wound,  a sick  man,  which  afterward  become  good 
chirurgeons,  bold  empirics : a horse  starts  at  a rotten  post  afar  off,  which  coming 
near  he  quietly  passeth.  ’Tis  much  in  the  manner  of  making  such  kind  of 
persons,  be  they  never  so  averse  from  company,  bashful,  solitary,  timorous, 
they  may  be  made  at  last  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to  desire  nothing  more 
than  in  a public  show,  to  see  a full  company  of  gladiators  breathe  out  their  last. 

If  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accustomed  to  brook  such  distasteful  and  dis- 
pleasing objects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally  to  avoid  them.  Montanus, 
consil.  229.  to  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  a courtier,  and  his  melancholy  patient, 
adviseth  him  to  leave  the  court,  by  reason  of  those  continual  discontents,  crosses, 
abuses,  “ cares,  suspicions,  emulations,  ambition,  anger,  jealousy,  which  that 
place  afibrded,  and  which  surely  caused  him  to  be  so  melancholy  at  the  first : ” 
Maxima  quasque  doinus  servis  est  plena  superhis  ; a company  of  scoffers  and 
proud  jacks  are  commonly  conversant  and  attendant  in  such  places,  and  able  to 
make  any  man  that  is  of  a soft,  quiet  disposition  (as  many  times  they  do)  ex  stuUo 
insanum,  if  once  they  humour  him,  a very  idiot,  or  stark  mad.  A thing  too  much 
practised  in  all  common  societies,  and  they  have  no  better  sport  than  to  make 
themselves  merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellow,  or  to  take  advantage  of  another 
man’s  weakness.  In  such  cases  as  in  a plague,  the  best  remedy  is  cito,  longe, 
tarde  : (for  to  such  a party,  especially  if  he  be  apprehensive,  there  can  be  no 
greater  misery)  to  get  him  quickly  gone  farenough  off,  and  not  to  be  over-hasty 
in  his  return.  If  he  be  so  stupid  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his  friends  should 
take  some  order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply  that  which  is  wanting  in  him, 
as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought  to  do.  If  they  see  a man  melancholy  given, 
solitary,  averse  from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain 
meditations,  though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  means  seek  to  divert 
him,  to  dehort  him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and  danger  that  may  come  of  it. 
If  they  see  a man  idle,  that  by  reason  of  his  means  otherwise  will  betake  him- 
self to  no  course  of  life,  they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a 
noose  to  entangle  himself,  his  want  of  employment  will  be  his  undoing.  If  he 
have  sustained  any  great  los.s,  suffered  a repulse,  disgrace,  (kc.,  if  it  be  possible, 

y Neque  enim  tarn  actio,  aut  rccordatio  rerum  hujiismoiU  displicet,  sed  iis  vel  pestus  altcrlus  Iraaginatloni 
adumbrare,  vehomenter  molestum.  Galat.  de  mor.  cap.  7.  “Tranquil.  Praecipuo  vitentur  trHtcs,  et 

omnia  deplorantes;  tranquillitati  inimiens  cst  comes  perturbatus,  omnia  gemens.  » Illorum  quoque 

bominum,  li  quorum  con.sortio  abhorrent,  pr.TJsentia  amovenda,  nec  sermonibns  ingratis  obtundendi ; si  qnis 
insaniam  ab  insania  sic  curari  testimet,  et  proterve  utitnr,  magis  quam  leger  insanit.  Crato,  consil.  iSt-- 
Scoltzii.  >•  Monitor  ac  suavitcr  seger  tractetnr,  nec  ad  ca  adigatur  qinaj  non  curat.  'Ob  suspiciones, 

Curas,  semulationem,  ambitionem,  iras,  tkc.  quas  locus  ille  ministrat,  ct  quae  fecissent  melancholicnin. 
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relieve  him.  If  he  desire  aught,  let  liiiii  be  satisfied;  if  in  suspense,  fear, 
suspicion,  let  him  be  secured : and  if  it  may  conveniently  be,  give  him  his 
heart’s  content ; for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the  mind  be  satisfied. 
^Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physic  for  Charmides’  headache,  “ till 
first  he  had  eased  his  troubled  mind;  body  and  soul  must  be  cured  together, 
as  head  and  eyes.” 

“ ^ Oculum  non  cimibis  sine  toto  capitc, 

Nec  caput  sine  toto  corpore, 

Nee  totum  corpus  sine  anima.” 

If  that  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yet  ease  him  with  comfort,  cheerful 
speeches,  fair  promises,  and  good  words,  persuade  him,  advise  him.  “ Many,” 
saith  ^Galen,  “ have  been  cured  by  good  counsel  and  persuasion  alone.”  “Hea- 
viness  of  the  heart  of  man  doth  bring  it  down,  but  a good  word  rejoiceth  it,” 
Prov.  xii.  25.  “ And  there  is  he  that  speaketh  words  like  the  pricking  of  a 
sword,  but  the  tongue  of  a wise  man  is  health,”  ver.  18.  Oratio  namque 
saucii  animi  est  remedium,  a gentle  speech  is  the  true  cure  of  a wounded  soul, 
as  ® Plutarch  contends  out  of  7Eschylus  and  Euripides;  “if  it  be  wisely 
administered  it  easeth  grief  and  pain,  as  diverse  remedies  do  many  other 
diseases.”  ’Tis  incantationis  instar,  a charm,  cestuantis  animi  refrigerium,  that 
true  Nepenthe  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indian  plant,  or  feigned  medicine, 
which  Epidamna,  Thonis’  wife,  sent  Helena  for  a token,  as  Macrobius,7.*S'aiwr- 
nal.,  Goropius  Hermat.  lib.  9.,  Greg.  Nazianzen,  and  others  suppose,  but  oppor- 
tunity of  speech ; for  Helena’s  bowl,  Medea’s  unction,  Yenus’s  girdle,  Circe’.s 
cup,  cannot  so  enchant,  so  forcibly  move  or  alter  as  it  doth.  A letter  sent  or 
read  will  do  as  much;  muUum  allevor  quum  tuas  literas  lego,  I am  much  eased, 
as  ‘"Tully  wrote  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when  I read  thy  letters,  and  as  Julianus 
the  Apostate  once  signifi.ed  to  Maximus  the  philosopher ; as  Alexander  sle[>t 
with  Homer's  works,  so  do  I with  thine  epistles,  tanquam  Fmoniis  medtcamentls, 
easque  assidue  tanquam  recentes  et  novas  iteramus;  scribe  ergo,  et  assidae 
scribe,  or  else  come  thyself;  amicus  ad  amicum  venies.  Assuredly  a wise  and 
■ well-spoken  man  may  do  what  he  will  in  such  a case;  a good  orator  alone,  as 
‘ Tally  holds,  can  alter  affections  by  power  of  his  eloquence,  “ comfort  such  as 
are  afflicted,  erect  such  as  are  depressed,  expel  and  mitigate  fear,  lust,  anger,” 
k &c.  And  how  powerful  is  the  charm  of  a discreet  and  dear  friend  1 Ille  regit 
: dictis  animos  et  temperat  iras.  What  may  not  he  eflectl  As  ‘‘Chremes  told 
[-  Menedemus,  “ Fear  not,  conceal  it  not,  O friend!  but  tell  me  whcit  it  is  that 
r troubles  thee,  and  I shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort,  counsel,  or  in  the  matter 
|:  itself.”  ‘ Arnoldus,  lib.  1.  breviar.  cap.  18.  speaks  of  a usurer  in  his  time,  that 
upon  a loss,  much  melancholy  and  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As  imagination, 
fear,  grief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceits  alone,  rectified  by  good  hope, 
counsel,  &c.,  are  able  again  to  help : and  ’tis  incredible  how  much  they  can  do 
in  such  a case,  as  “Trincavellius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a patient  of  his  ; 
Porphyrins,  the  philosopher,  in  Plotinus’s  life  (written  by  him),  relates,  that 
being  in  a discontented  humour  through  insufterable  anguish  of  mind,  he  was 
going  to  make  away  himself:  but  meeting  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who 
perceiving  by  his  distracted  looks  all  was  not  well,  urged  him  to  confess  his 
grief:  which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable  speeches,  that  he 
redeemed  him  hfaucibus  Erebi,  pacified  his  unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  he 


curasset;  ociili  sine  cnpite,  nec  corpus  sine  anima  curari  potest. 


nat.  PeVterritos  a timore,  enpiaitatrhnpHmis.  et  Ir 
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■Nvas  easily  reconciled  to  himself,  and  mucli  abashed  to  think  afterwards  that 
lie  should  ever  entertain  so  vile  a motion.  By  all  means,  therefore,  fair  pro- 
mises, good  words,  gentle  persuasions,  are  to  be  used,  not  to  be  too  rigorous  at 
first,  “"or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride,  neglect,  or  contemn,  but  rather,’’ 
as  Lemnias  exhorteth,  “ to  pity,  and  by  all  plausible  means  to  seek  to  redi-ess 
them but  if  satisfaction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  comfortable 
speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place;  then  as  Christo pherus  a Vega 
determines,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  cle  Mel.  to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to  threaten 
and  chide,  saith  ° Altomarus,  terrify  sometimes,  or  as  Salvianus  will  have  them, 
to  be  lashed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a starting  horse,  ^that  is  affrighte<l 
without  a cause,  or  as  ‘^Bhasis  adviseth,  “one  while  to  speak  fair  and  flatter, 
another  while  to  terrify  and  chide,  as  they  shall  see  cause.” 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will  not  be  amiss, 
which  Savanarola  and  .^lian  Montaltus  so  much  commend,  clavum  clavo 
pellere,  “’’to  drive  out  one  passion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion,” 
as  they  do  bleeding  at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one  fear  with 
another,  one  grief  with  another.  ® Christopherus  a Vega  accounts  it  rational 
jfliysic,  non  alienum  a ralione : and  Lemnius  much  approves  it,  “ to  use  a hard 
wedge  to  a hard  knot,”  to  drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a 
tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him,  saith  ^Platerus,  as  they  did  epileptical 
patients  of  old,  because  it  quite  alters  the  temperature,  that  the  pain  of  the 
one  may  mitigate  the  grief  of  the  other;  “ "and  I knew  one  that  was  so  cured 
of  a quartan  ague,  by  the  sudden  coming  of  his  enemies  upon  him.”  If  we  may 
believe  * Pliny,  whom  Scaliger  calls  mendacioriim  patrem,  the  father  of  lies, 
Q.  Pabius  Maximus,  that  renowned  consul  of  Pome,  in  a battle  fought  with 
the  king  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  river  Isaurus,  was  so  rid  of  a quartan  ague. 
Valesius,  in  his  controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and  if  it  be 
discreetly  used  in  this  malady,  better  than  any  physic. 

Sometimes  again  by  some  ^feigned  lie,  strange  news,  witty  device,  artificial 
invention,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them.  “*As  they  hate  those,”  saith 
Alexander,  “ that  neglect  or  deride,  so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  as  will  soothe 
them  up.  If  they  say  they  have  swallowed  frogs  or  a snake,  by  all  means  grant 
it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cure  it;  ’tis  an  ordinary  thing.  Philodotus, 
the  physician,  cured  a melancholy  king,  that  thought  his  head  was  oflf,  by 
j)utting  a leaden  cap  thereon ; the  weight  made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him 
of  his  fond  imagination.  A woman,  in  the  said  Alexander,  swallowed  a serpent 
as  she  thought ; he  gave  her  a vomit,  and  conveyed  a serpent,  such  as  she 
conceived,  into  the  basin;  upon  the  sight  of  it  she  was  amended.  The  plea* 
santest  dotage  that  ever  I read,  saith  “Laurentius,  was  of  a gentleman  at 
Senes  in  Italy,  who  was  afraid  to  piss,  lest  all  the  town  should  be  drowned ; 
the  physicians  caused  the  bells  to  be  rung  backward,  and  told  him  the  town  was 
on  fire,  whereupon  he  made  water,  and  was  immediately  cured.  Another  sup- 
posed his  nose  so  big,  that  he  should  dash  it  against  the  Avail  if  he  stirred ; his 
physician  took  a great  piece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  him  by 
the  nose,  making  him  believe  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it.  Forestus,  obs.  lib.  1. 
had  a melancholy  patient,  who  thought  he  was  dead,  “ he  put  a fellow  in  a 


" Xemo  istinsmocli  coiulitionis  liominibus  insultet,  aut  in  illos  sit  severior,  verum  miserlns  potius  indo- 
Icscat,  viceniqiiedeploret.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  “Cap.  7.  Idem  Piso  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  P Quod  timet  niliil 
cst,  ubi  cogitur  ct  videt.  ‘i  Una  vice  blandiantur,  una  vice  iisdem  terrorem  incutiant.  ''Si  vero 

fuci’it  ex  novo  malo  audito,  vel  ex  animi  accidente,  aut  de  amissione  mercium,  aut  morte  amici,  introdu- 
canlur  nova  contravia  Ids  qu;e  ipsum  ad  gaudia  moveant;  de  hoc  semper  niti  debemus,  <kc.  • Lib.  3 

cap.  14.  ‘ Cap.  3.  Castratio  olim  ii  vetei  ibus  usa  in  morbis  desperatis,  &c.  '•  Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  sic 

morbum  morbo,  ut  clavum  clavo,  retundimus,  et  malo  nodo  malum  cuneum  adbibemus.  Novi  ego  qui  ex 
subito  hostium  Incursu  ct  inopi  nato  timore  quartanam  depulcrat.  * Lib.  7.  cap.  60.  In  acie  pugnans 

febre  quartana  liberatus  cst.  r Jacchinus,  c.  15.  in  9.  Rhasis,  Mont.  cap.  26.  ^ Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  aversantur 

cos  qui  eorum  aflectus  rident,  contemnunt.  Si  ranas  ct  viperas  comeilisse  sc  putant,  conccdcre  debemus, 
ct  spem  de  cura  faccre.  » Cap.  8.  de  mcl.  Cistam  posuit  ex  Medicorum  consilio  propc  cum,  in  quoia 
alium  sc  mortuum  fingentem  posuit;  hie  in  cista  jacens,  <ltc. 
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chest,  like  a dead  man,  by  Lis  bedside,  and  made  him  rear  himself  a little, 
and  eat : the  melancholy  man  asked  the  counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use 
to  eat  meat?  He  told  him  yea;  whereupon  he  did  eat  likewise  and  was  cured.” 
Lemnius,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  4.  complex,  hath  many  such  instances,  and  J ovianus 
Pontanus,  lib.  4.  cap.  2.  of  Wisd.  of  the  like:  but  amongst  the  rest  I find  one 
most  memorable,  registered  in  the  “French  chronicles  of  an  advocate  of  Paris 
before  mentioned,  who  believed  verily  he  was  dead,  &c.  I read  a multitude 
of  examples  of  melancholy  men  cured  by  such  artificial  inventions. 


Subsect.  III. — Music  a remedy. 

Many  and  sundry  are  the  means  which  philosophers  and  physicians  have 
prescribed  to  exhilarate  a sorrowful  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and  intent 
cares  and  meditations,  which  in  this  malady  so  much  offend;  but  in  my 
judgment  none  so  present,  none  so  powerful,  none  so  apposite  as  a cup  of 
strong  drink,  mirth,  music,  and  merry  company.  Ecclus.  xl.  20.  Wine  and 
music  rejoice  the  heart.”  ^Phasis,  cont.  9.  Tract.  15,  Altomarus,  cap.  7, 
Hllianus  Montaltus,  c.  26,  Ficinus,  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinus  are  almost 
immoderate  in  the  commendation  of  it;  a most  forcible  medicine  “Jacchinus 
calls  it;  Jason  Pratensis,  ‘^a  most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy  of  consider-, 
ation,  that  can  so  mollify  the  mind,  and  stay  those  tempestuous  affections  of 
it.”  Musica  est  mentis  medicina  moestce,  a roaring-meg  against  melancholy, 
bo  rear  and  revive  the  languishing  soul;  “^affecting  not  only  the  ears,  but 
khe  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal  spirits,  it  erects  the  mind,  and  makes 
tit  nimble.”  Lemnius,  instit,  cap.  44.  This  it  will  effect  in  the  most  dull, 
kjevere  and  sorrowful  souls,  expel  grief  with  mirth,  and  if  there  be  any 
ifiouds,  dust,  or  dregs  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  our  thoughts,  most  powerfully  it 
wipes  them  all  away,”  Salisbur.  polit.  lib.  1.  cap.  6,  and  that  which  is  more, 
tit  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant;  Cheer  up  the  countenance,  expel 
austerity,  bring  in  hilarity  (Girald.  Camb.  cajo.  12.  Topog.  7/i6er.),  inform  our 
.manners,  mitigate  anger;”  Athenseus  (Dipnosophist.  lib.  14.  cap.  10.),  calleth 
t an  infijiite  treasure  to  such  as  are  endowed  with  it:  JDulcisonum  rejicit 
r'ristia  cen'da  melos,  Eobanus  Hessus.  Many  other  properties  * Cassiodorus, 
ipist.  4.  reckons  up  of  this  our  divine  music,  not  only  to  expel  the  greatest 
jriefs,  but  “it  doth  extenuate  fears  and  furies,  appeaseth  cruelty,  abateth 
leaviness,  and  to  such  as  are  watchful  it  causeth  quiet  rest ; it  takes  away 
pleen  and  hatred,”  be  it  instrumental,  vocal,  with  strings,  wind,  ^Qticc  d 

SpiritUy  shie  manuum  dexteritate  gubernetur,  &c.  it  cures  all  irlcsomcness  and 
leaviness  of  the  soul.  ^Labouring  men  that  sing  to  their  work,  can  tell  as 
Quch,  and  so  can  soldiers  when  they  go  to  fight,  whom  terror  of  death  cannot 
.0  much  affright,  as  the  sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  music 
uiimates ; metus  enim  mortis,  as  Censorinus  informeth  us,  musied  depellitur. 

‘ It  makes  a child  quiet,”  the  nurse’s  song,  and  many  times  the  sound  of  a 
■rumpet  on  a sudden,  bells  ringing,  a carman’s  whistle,  a boy  singing  some 
‘ lallad  tune  early  in  the  street,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a restless  patient  tliat 
: ;annot  sleep  in  the  night,  &c.  In  a word,  it  is  so  powerful  a thing  that  it 
• -avisheth  the  soul,  regina  sensuum,  the  queen  of  the  senses,  by  sweet^pleasure 
which  is  a happy  cure),  and  corporal  tunes  pacify  our  incorporeal  soul,  mie 
)re  lorpiens,  dominatum  in  animam  exercet,  and  carries  it  beyond  itseltj  helps. 
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elevates,  exteiuls  it.  Scaliger,  exercil.  302,  gives  a reason  of  tlie.se  effects, 
“"because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that  trembling  and  dancing  air 
into  the  body,  arc  moved  together,  and  stirred  up  with  it,”  or  else  the  mind, 
as  some  suppose  harmonically  composed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of  music. 
j^Vnd  tis  not  only  men  that  are  so  affected,  but  almost  all  other  creatures. 
You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,yce^ices  aninian 
Ovid  calls  them,  that  could  saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  (fee.  make  stocks  and 
stones,  as  well  as  beasts  and  other  animals,  dance  after  their  pipes : the  dog 
and  hare,  wolf  and  lamb ; vicinumque  lupo  preehuit  agna  latus;  clamosus 
graculus,  stridula  cornix,  el  J ovis  aquila,  as  Philostratus  describes  it  in  his 
images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Orpheus ; and  ° trees  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
came  to  hear  him,  El  comitem  quercum  pinus  arnica  irahit. 

Arion  made  fishes  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  ^ are 
much  affected  with  music.  All  singing  birds  are  much  pleased  with  it, 
especially  nightingales,  if  we  may  believe  Calcagninus;  and  bees  amongst 
the  rest,  though  they  be  flying  away,  when  they  hear  any  tingling  sound, 
will  tarry  behind.  Harts,  hinds,  horses,  dogs,  beare,  are  exceedingly  de- 
lighted with  it.”  Seal,  exerc.  302.  Elephants,  Agrippa  adds,  2.  cap.  24, 
and  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a lake  there  be  certain  floating  islands  (if  ye 
will  believe  it),  that  after  music  will  dance. 

But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise  ’'of  divine  music,  I will 
confine  myself  to  my  proper  subject:  besides  that  excellent  power  it  hath  to 
expel  many  other  diseases,  it  is  a sovereign  remedy  against  “despair  and 
melancholy,  and  will  drive  away  the  devil  himself.  Canus,  a Rhodian  fiddler, 
in  ‘Philostratus,  when  Apollonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he  could  do 
with  his  pipe,  told  him,  “ That  he  would  make  a melancholy  man  merry,  and 
him  that  was  merry  much  merrier  than  before,  a lover  more  enamoured,  a 
religious  man  more  devout.”  Ismenias  the  Theban,  " Chiron  the  centaur,  is 
said  to  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  music  alone : as  now  they 
do  those,  saith  ^Bodine  that  are  troubled  with  St.  Yitus’s  Bedlam  dance. 
^Timotheus,  the  musician,  compelled  Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down,  and 
leave  his  dinner  (like  the  tale  of  the  Friar  and  the  Boy),  whom  Austin,  de  civ. 
Dei,  lib.  17.  cap.  14.  so  much  commends  for  it.  Who  hath  not  heard  how 
David’s  harmony  drove  away  the  evil  spirits  from  king  Saul,  1 Sam.  xvi.  and 
Elisha  when  he  was  much  troubled  by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a minstrel, 
“and  when  he  played,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,”  2 Kings  iii? 
Censorinus  de  natali,  cap.  12.  rej)orts  how  Asclepiades  the  physician  helped 
many  frantic  persons  by  this  means,  pTireneticorum  mentes  morho  turhatas-^ 
Jason  Pratensis,  cap.  de  Mania,  hath  many  examples,  how  Clinias  and 
Empedocles  cured  some  desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad,  by  this  our 
music.  Which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  virtues,  belike  “Homer  brings 
in  Ifliemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods. 
Aristotle,  Polit.  1.  8.  c.  5,  Plato  2.  de  legibus,  highly  approve  it,  and  so  do  all 
politicians.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  have  graced  music,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
liberal  sciences,  though  it  be  now  become  mercenary.  All  civil  Common- 
wealths allow  it:  Cneius  Manlius  (as  “Livius  relates)  anno  ab  urb,  cond.  567. 
brought  first  out  of  Asia  to  Rome  singing  wenches,  players,  jesters,  and  all 

n Quod  spiritus  qui  in  corde  agitanttremulum  et  subsaltantcm  rccipiunt  .'usrem  In  pectus,  et  indo  excitantur, 
h spiritu  musculi  moventur,  &c.  « Avbores  radicibus  avulsac,  &c.  P M.  Carew  of  Anthonj',  in  dcsciipj. 

Cornwall,  saith  of  whales,  that  they  will  come  and  show  themselves  dancing  at  the  sound  of  a trumj^t.  Ml. 
3.5.  1.  et  fol.  154.  2 book.  iDe  cervo,  equo,  cane,  urso  idem  compertum;  musics  afficiuntur.  r^un^ 
inest  numeris.  ‘Ssepe  graves  morbos  modulatum  carmen  abegit,  Et  desperatis  conciliavit  opem- 

»Lib.  5.  cap.  7.  Mcerentibus  moerorem  adimam,  laetantem  vero  seipsoreddamhilariorem,  amantomcalidioren  , 
religiosum  divine  iiuminc  con'cptum,  et  ad  Deos  colendos  paratiorera.  “ Natalis  Comes  Myth.,lib.  4.  cap. 
12.  »Lib.  6.  de  rep.  Curat  Musics  furorem  Sancti  Viti.  y Exilireb  convivio.  Cardan,  subtil,  lio.  | • 

* Iliad.  1.  »Libro9.  cap.  1.  Psaltrias,  sambucistriasque  et  convivalia  ludorum  oblect amenta  aaait» 

epulis  cx  Asia  invexit  in  urbem. 
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kind  of  music  to  tlicir  feasts.  Your  princes,  emperors,  and  persons  of  any 
quality,  maintain  it  in  their  courts;  no  mirth  without  music.  Sir  'Jliomas 
More,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  commonwealth,  allows  music  as  an  appendix  to 
every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all  sorts.  Epictetus  calls  mensam  muiam, 
yrcesepe,  a table  without  music  a manger;  for  “the  concert  of  musicians  at  a 
banquet,  is  a carbuncle  set  in  gold;  and  as  the  signet  of  an  emerald  well 
trimmed  with  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  music  in  a pleasant  banquet.”  Ecclus, 
xxxii.  5,  6.  ''Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  he  invited  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
come  to  Paris,  told  him  that  as  a principal  part  of  his  entertainment,  he  should 
hear  sweet  voices  of  children,  Ionic  and  Lydian  tunes,  exquisite  music,  he 

should  have  a , and  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  be  his  confessor,  which  he 

used  as  a most  plausible  argument : as  to  a sensual  man  indeed  it  is.  “Lucian 
in  his  book,  de  saltatiom^i^  notashamedto  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight 
in  singing,  dancing,  music,  women’s  company,  and  such  like  pleasures : “ and 
if  thou  (saith  he)  didst  but  hear  them  play  and  dance,  I know  thou  wouldst 
be  so  well  pleased  with  the  object,  that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thy- 
self, without  doubt  thou  wilt  be  taken  with  it.”  So  Scaliger  ingenuously 
confesseth,  exen'cit.  274.  “''I  am  beyond  all  measure  affected  with  music,  I do 
most  willingly  behold  them  dance,  I am  mightily  detained  and  allured  with 
that  grace  and  comeliness  of  fair  women,  I am  well  pleased  to  be  idle  amongst 
them.”  And  what  young  man  is  not?  As  it  is  acceptable  and  conducing  to 
most,  so  especially  to  a melancholy  man.  Provided  always,  his  disease  proceed 
not  originally  from  it,  that  he  be  not  some  light  inamorato,  some  idle  phan- 
. tastic,  who  capers  in  conceit  all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else,  but 
how  to  make  jigs,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of  his  mistress.  In 
5uch  cases  music  is  most  pernicious,  as  a spur  to  a free  horse  will  make  him 
;un  himself  blind,  or  break  his  wind ; Incitamentum  enim  amoris  musica,  for 
nusic  enchants,  as  Menander  holds,  it  will  make  such  melancholy  persons  mad, 
ind  the  sound  of  those  jigs  and  hornpipes  will  not  be  removed  out  of  the 
3ars  a week  after.  'Plato  for  this  reason  forbids  music  and  wine  to  all 
/oung  men,  because  they  are  most  part  amorous,  ne  ignis  addatur  igni,  lest 
)ue  fire  increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancholy  by  hearing  music,  but 
t is  a pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth  ; and  therefore  to  such  as  are  dis- 
ontent,  in  woe,  fear,  sorrow,  or  dejected,  it  is  a most  present  remedy  : it 
ixpels  cares,  alters  their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in  an  instant.  Otherwise, 
aith  ^Plutarch,  Musica  magis  dementat  quam  vinum  ; music  makes  some 
'uen  mad  as  a tiger;  like  Astolphos’  horn  in  Ariosto;  or  Mercury’s  golden 
v^and  in  Homer,  that  made  some  wake,  others  sleep,  it  hath  divers  effects : 
nd  ® Theophrastus  right  well  prophesied,  that  diseases  were  either  procured 
)y  music  or  mitigated. 

Subsect.  IV. — Mirth  and  merry  company , fair  objects,  remedies. 

Mirth  and  meiry  company  may  not  be  separated  fi-om  music,  both  con- 
eraing  and  necessarily  required  in  this  business.  “Mirth”  (saith  ‘‘Vives) 
purgeth  the  blood,  confirms  health,  causeth  a fresh,  pleasing  and  fine  colour,” 
•rorogues  life,  whets  the  wit,  makes  the  body  young,  lively  and  fit  for  any 
lanuer  of  employment.  The  merrier  the  heart  the  longer  the  life ; “ A 
lerry  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh,”  Prov.  xiv.  30.  “ Gladness  prolongs  his 
ays,  Ecclus.  xxx.  22  ; and  tliis  is  one  of  the  three  Salernitan  doctors,  Ur. 


i Insuner  i spoctare  soleo.  Et  scio  to  illeccbris  hisce  capt.im 

iStor-  supra  oniuom  fldem  cupior  oi 

ris  DOMum  « ‘ foiininarum  vonustatc  detluoor,  otiari  inter  lias  solutus 

\niini  morbi  vel  k mnslpA  voi  t Qdest.  6.  Musica  multos  magis  dementat  quam  vinum. 

\nnni  morbl  vol  a musica  curantur  vel  inferuntur.  h Lip,  a anima  l!a>titia  imra-at  sumriiineui 

ilctudinem  conservat,  coiorem  inducit  florentem,  nltidum,  giatura.  Ua-titia  piu  gat  sang  umuu. 
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Merryman,  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  ‘ which  cure  all  dLseases Mens  kitaris, 

requies,  moderata  dieta.  Gomesius,  preefat.  lib.  3.  desal.  gen.  is  a great  mag- 
nifier of  honest  mirth,  by  which  (saitli  he)  “we  cure  many  passions  of  the  mind 
in  ourselves,  and  in  our  friends ; ” which  * Galateus  assigns  for  a cause  why  we 
love  merry  companions  : and  well  they  deserve  it,  being  that  as  “ Magtiinus 
' holds,  a merry  companion  is  better  than  any  music,  and  as  the  saying  is,  comes 
gucundus  in  vid  pro  vehiculo,  as  a waggon  to  him  that  is  wearied  on  the  way. 
Jucunda  confabulation  sales,  joci,  pleasant  discourse,  jests,  conceits,  merry  tales, 
melliti  verborum  globuli,  as  Petronius,  “ Pliny,  °Spondanus,  PCselius,  and  many 
good  authors  plead,  are  that  sole  I^epenthes  of  Homer,  Helena’s  bowl,  Yenus’s 
girdle,  so  renowned  of  old  *^10  expel  grief  and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and  glad- 
ness of  heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood,  or  seasonably  applied.  In  a word, 

“ ' Amor,  voluptas,  Venus,  gaudiura,  I “ Gratification,  pleasure,  love,  joy, 

Jocus,  ludus,  senno  suavis,  suaviatio."  | Mirth,  sport,  pleasant  words  and  no  alloy.” 

are  the  true  Nepenthes.  Por  these  causes  our  physicians  generally  prescribe 
this  as  a principal  engine  to  batter  the  walls  of  melancholy,  a chief  antidote, 
and  a sufficient  cure  of  itself.  “ By  all  means  (saith  ® Mesue)  procure  mirth  to 
these  men  in  such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted  or  smelled,  or  any  way 
perceived,  and  let  them  have  all  enticements  and  fair  promises,  the  sight  of 
excellent  beauties,  attires,  ornaments,  delightsome  passages  to  distract  their 
minds  from  fear  and  sorrow,  and  such  things  on  which  they  are  so  fixed  and 
intent.  *Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  plays,  jests,  merry  company,”  as 
Bhasis  prescribes,  “ which  will  not  let  the  mind  be  molested,  a cup  of  good 
drink  now  and  then,  hear  music,  and  have  such  companions  with  whom  they 
are  especially  delighted  j “merry  tales  or  toys,  drinking,  singing,  dancing,  and 
whatsoever  else  may  procure  mirth  : and  by  no  means,  saith  Guianerius,  suffer 
them  to  be  alone.  Benedictus  Yictorius  Paventinus,  in  his  empirics,  accoinits 
it  an  especial  remedy  against  melancholy,  “ to  hear  and  see  singing,  dancing, 
maskers,  mummers,  to  converse  with  such  merry  fellows  and  fair  maids.”  “Por 
the  beauty  of  a woman  cheereth  the  countenance,”  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  22.  ^ Beauty 
alone  is  a sovereign  remedy  against  fear,  grief,  and  all  melancholy  fits ; a 
charm,  as  Peter  de  la  Seine  and  many  other  writers  affirm,  a banquet  itself; 
he  gives  instance  in  discontented  Menelaus,  that  was  so  often  freed  by  Helena’s 
fair  face  : and  ^ Tully  3 Tusc.  cites  Epicurus  as  a chief  patron  of  this  tenet. 
To  expel  grief,  and  procure  pleasure,  sweet  smells,  good  diet,  touch,  taste, 
embracing,  singing,  dancing,  sports,  plays,  and  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beau- 
ties, quibus  oculi  jucunde  moventur  et  animi,  are  most  powerful  means,  obvia 
forma, tovoeet  or  seeafair  maid  pass  by,  ortobe  in  company  with  her.  He  found 
it  by  experience,  and  made  good  use  of  it  in  his  own  person,  if  Plutarch  belie 
him  not ; for  he  reckons  up  the  names  of  some  more  elegant  pieces;  “Leontia, 
Boedina,  Hedieia,  Nicedia,  that  were  frequently  seen  in  Epicurus’  garden,  and 
very  familiar  in  his  house.  Neither  did  he  try  it  himself  alone,  but  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  ^ Atheneus,  he  practised  it  upon  others.  Por  when  a sad  and 
sick  patient  was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  “ he  laid  him  on  a down  bed, 

‘ Spiritus  temperat,  calorem  excitat,  naturalem  virtutem  corroTjorat,  juvenile  corpus  diu  servat,  vitam 
prorogat,  ingenlum  acuit,  et  hominem  negotiis  quibusllbet  aptiorem  reddit  Schola  Sa'.em.  ^Durs 

' contumelia,  vacant  et  festiva  lonitate  mordent,  mediocres  animi  mgritudines  sanari  solent,  &c.  _ *De  mor. 
fol.  07.  Amamus  ideo  eos  qui  sunt  faccti  et  jucundi.  Regim.  sanit.  part.  2.  Nota  quod  amicus  bonus  ct 

diloctus  socius,  narrationibus  suis  jucundis  superat  omnem  raelodiam.  " Lib.  21.  cap.  27.  “Conimeut. 
in  4.  Odyss.  Lib.  26.  c.  15.  , *1  Hoincricum  illud  Nepenthes  quod  moeroi'em  tollit,  et  cutliimiara,  et 

bilaritatem  parit.  '•Plaut.  Bacch.  * De  a^gritud.  capitis.  Omni  mode  generet  latitiam  in  iis,  de  iis  qu* 

audiuntur  et  videntuv,  aut  odorantur,  aut  gustantur,  aut  quocunque  mode  sentiri  possunt,  et  aspectu  for- 
marum  multi  decoris  et  ornatfls,  et  negotiatione  jucunda,  etblandientibus  ludis,  etpromissis  distraliantur 
eorum  animi,  de  re  aliqua  quam  timent  et  dolent.  ‘ Utantur  venationibus,  ludis,  jocis,  amicoruin 

consortiis,  quae  non  sinunt  animum  turbari,  vino  et  cantu  et  loci  mutatione,  etbiberla,  et  gaudio,  ex  quibus 
praecipue  delectantur.  “ Piso.  ex  fabulis  et  ludis  quarenda  delectatio.  His  versetur  qui  maximb  grati 

sunt,  cantus  et  chorea  ad  laetitiam  prosunt.  * Praecipue  valet  ad  expellendam  melancholiam  stare  in 

cantibus,  ludis,  et  sonis,  et  habitare  cum  familiaribus,  et  praecipue  cum  puellis  jucundis.  r Par.  5.  doi 

avocamentis,  lib.  de  absolvendo  luctu.  *Corporum  complexus,  cantus,  luUi,  formas,  Ac.  »Ciroai 

hortos  Epicuri  frequentes.  •'Dypnosoph.  lib.  10.  Coronavit  tlorido  serto  iucendeus  odores,  in  culciir.ii 
pluraea  collocavit  dulciculam  potionem  propinans,  psaltriaiu  adduxit,  Ac. 
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crowned  him  witli  a garland  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  in  a fair  perfumed  closet 
delicately  set  out,  and  after  a portion  or  two  of  good  drink,  which  he  adminis- 
tered, he  brought  in  a beautifid  young  ° wench  that  could  play  upon  a lute,  sing, 
and  dance,”  &c.,  Tully,  3 Tusg.  scofis  at  Epicurus,  for  this  liis  profane  physic 
(as  well  he  deserved),  and  yet  Phavorinus  and  Stobeus  highly  ajiprove  of  it  j 
most  of  our  looser  physicians  in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  esj)ecially,  allow  of 
this;  and  all  of  them  will  have  a melancholy,  sad,  and  discontented  person i 
make  frequent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies,  and  recreations,  et  incitandos 
ad  Venerem,  as  ^Rodericus  a Fonseca  will,  aspectu  et  contactu  pulcherrimai'um 
feeminarum,  to  be  drawn  to  such  consorts  whether  they  will  or  no.  Not  to  be 
an  auditor  only,  or  a .spectator,  but  sometimes  an  actor  himself.  Dulce  est 
desipere  in  loco,  to  play  the  fool  now  and  then  is  not  amiss,  there  is  a time  for 
all  things.  Grave  Socrates  would  be  merry  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his 
liquor  too,  or  else  Theodoret  belies  him;  so  would  old  Cato,  ® Tully  by  his  own 
confession,  and  the  rest.  Xenophon,  in  his  Sympos.  brings  in  Socrates  as  a 
principal  actor,  no  man  merrier  than  himself,  and  sometimes  he  would  “^ride 

a cockhorse  with  his  children,” equitare  in  arundine  longd  (though 

Alcibiades  scoffed  at  him  for  it),  and  well  he  might ; for  now  and  then  (saith 
Plutarch)  the  most  virtuous,  honest,  and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and 
toys,  as  we  do  sauce  to  our  meats.  So  did  Scipio  and  Lselius, 


“*  Qui  ubi  se  a vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant, 
Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Lffili, 

Nugari  cum  illo,  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti ” 


Valorous  Scipio  and  gentle  Lcelius, 

Removed  from  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamorous, 

W ere  wont  to  recreate  themselves  their  robes  laid  by 
Whilst  supper  by  the  cook  was  making  ready.” 


Machiavel,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this  note  of 
Cosmo  de’  Medici,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his  time  in  Italy,  that  he 
would  “^now  and  then  play  the  most  egregious  fool  in  his  carriage,  and  was 
so  much  given  to  jesters,  players  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself  merry, 
that  he  that  should  but  consider  his  gravity  on  the  one  part,  his  folly  and  light- 
ness on  the  other,  woifld  surely  say,  there  were  two  distinct  persons  in  him.” 

; Now  methinkshe  did  well  in  it,  though  ‘Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion,  that  magi.s- 
trates,  senators,  and  grave  men,  should  not  descend  to  lighter  sports,  ne  res^ 
puhlica  ludere  videatur:  but  as  Themistocles,  still  keep  a stern  and  constant 
carriage.  I commend  Cosmo  de’  Medici  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  than 
whom  Italy  never  knew  a worthier  captain,  another  Alexander,  if  ‘‘Machiavel 
do  not  deceive  us  in  his  life : “ when  a friend  of  his  reprehended  him  for 
dancing  beside  his  dignity”  (belike  at  some  cushion  dance),  he  told  him  again, 

; qui  sapit  interdiu,  vix  unquam  noctu  desipit,  he  that  is  wise  in  the  day  may 
; dote  a little  in  the  night.  Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus, 
that  he  was  a grave,  discreet,  staid  man,  yet  sometimes  most  free,  and  too  oj)eu 
in  his  sports.  And  ’tis  not  altogether  ‘unfit  or  misbeseeming  the  gravity  of 
such  a man,  if  that  decorum  of  time,  place,  and  such  circumstances  be  observed. 
^ Misce  stuUitiam  consiliis  hrevem;  and  as  “he  said  in  an  epigram  to  his  wife, 
I would  have  every  man  say  to  himself,  or  to  his  friend. 


“ .Moll,  once  in  pleasant  company  by  chance, 

I wished  that  you  for  company  would  dance : 
'.y'hich  you  refused,  and  said,  your  years  require, 
Now,  matron-like,  both  manners  and  attire. 

WeU,  Moll,  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-like, 

Then  trust  to  this,  I will  thee  matron-like : 

Yet  so  to  you  my  love  may  never  lesson. 

As  you  for  chureh,  house,  bed,  observe  this  lesson  : 
Sit  in  the  church  as  solemn  as  a saint, 

No  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint. 


i Veil,  if  you  will,  your  head,  your  soul  reveal 
To  him  that  only  wounded  souls  can  heal : 

Be  in  my  house  as  busy  as  a bee. 

Having  a sting  for  every  one  but  me ; 

Buzzing  in  every  comer,  gath’ring  honey : 

Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  yieldeth  money. 

0 And  when  thou  seest  my  heart  to  mirth  incline, 
Thy  tongue,  wit,  blood,  warm  with  good  cheer  & wine: 
Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  ’scape, 

But  be  as  wanton,  toying  as  an  ape.” 


yLt  reclinatasuavlter  inlectumpuolia,  &c.  <*  Tom.  2.  consult.  85.  « Epist  Fain  lib  7 ”2 

epist.  Hen  demum  bene  potus,  scroque  rodieram.  f Valor.  Max.  cap.  8.  lib.  8 Interpositi  arimdino 

.•ruribus  suis,  cum  flliis  ludens,  ab  Alcibiade  rlsus  est.  e llor.  h Hominibus  facetis  et  fuel  s uueS 

euStTnS’in  eo“S®d£“^  ®^‘'JDo  nueiJn"  levitatcm  consideraro  liccrot,  duf^  personas 

afeendi  k l^cldavervita  a1  *I“gistratu3  et  viri  graves,  a ludis  Icwiorilms 

mspMdet  &c  i TherJii  quodprseter  dignitatem  tripudiis  operam  damr, 

“ sfr  .John  Harriiurton  Kmcrr  r],  mourn,  dance,  Kccles.  iii.  4.  •"  Hor. 

bir  John  Harrington,  Lpigi.  oO.  o Lucretia  toto  sis  licet  usque  die,  Thaida  noctc  volo. 
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Those  old  ‘’Greeks  had  their  Lubeutiam  Dcam,  goddess  (>f  i3leasiire,  and  the 
Lacedemonians,  instructed  from  Lycurgus,  did  Deo  Jiisui  sacri/icare,  after 
their  wars  especially,  and  in  times  of  peace,  which  was  used  in  Thessaly,  as 
it  appears  by  that  of  Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their  laughter 
himself : “ “'Because  laughter  and  merriment  was  to  season  their  labours  and 
modester  life.”  ’‘Disus  enim  divum  atque  hominum  est  ceterna  volujjtaa. 
Princes  use  jesters,  players,  and  have  those  masters  of  revels  in  their  courts. 
The  Romans  at  every  supper  (for  they  had  no  solemn  dinner)  used  music, 
gladiators,  jesters,  &c.,  as ‘Suetonius  relates  of  Tiberius,  Dion  of  Commodus, 
and  so  did  the  Greeks.  Besides  music,  in  Xenophon’s  Sympos.  Philippus 
ridendi  artifex,  Philip,  a jester,  was  brought  to  make  sport.  ]?aulus  Jovius, 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  history,  hath  a pretty  digression  of  our  English 
customs,  which  howsoever  some  may  misconstrue,  I,  for  my  part,  will  interpret 
to  the  best.  “ “The  whole  nation  beyond  all  other  mortal  men,  is  most  given 
to  banquetting  and  feasts;  for  they  prolong  them  many  hours  together,  with 
dainty  cheer,  exquisite  music,  and  facete  jesters,  and  afterwards  they  fall  a 
dancing  and  courting  their  mistresses,  till  it  be  late  in  the  night.”  Volateran 
gives  the  same  testimony  of  this  island,  commending  our  jovial  manner  of 
entertainment  and  good  mirth,  and  methinks  he  saith  well,  there  is  no  harm 
in  it ; long  may  they  use  it,  and  all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesias  reports  of  a 
Persian  king,  that  had  150  maids  attending  at  his  table,  to  play,  sing,  and 
dance  by  turns;  and  ’“Lil.  Geraldus  of  an  .^Egyptian  prince,  that  kept  nine 
virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him,  and  those  of  most  excellent  feature,  and  sweet 
voices,  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks  of  that  fiction  of  the  nine 
Muses.  The  king  of  -Ethiopia  in  Africa,  most  of  our  Asiatic  princes  have 
done  so  and  do ; those  Sophies,  Mogors,  Turks,  &c,,  solace  themselves  after 
supper  amongst  their  queens  and  concubines,  quce  jucundioris  oblectamenti 
causa  (‘'saith  mine  author)  coram  rege  psallere  et  saltare  consueverant,  taking 
great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sing  and  dance.  This  and  many  such 
means  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  men,  have  been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as 
knowing  there  is  no  better  thing  to  the  preservation  of  man’s  life.  What  shall 
I say  then,  but  to  every  melancholy  man, 

“ « Utere  convivis,  non  tristibus  utere  amicis,  I “ Feast  often,  and  use  friends  not  still  so  sad, 

Quos  nugae  et  risus,  et  j oca  salsa  juvant.”  | Whosejests  and  merriments  may  make  thee  glad.” 

Use  honest  and  chaste  sports,  scenical  shows,  plays,  games;  °-Accedant 
juvenumque  Chori,  mistceque  puellce.  And  as  Marsilius  Eicinus  concludes  an 
epistle  to  Bernard  Canisianus,  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I this  tract 
to  all  good  students,  “ '’Live  merrily,  O my  friends,  free  from  cares,  per- 
plexity, anguish,  grief  of  mind,  live  merrily,”  Icetitice  ccelum  vos  creavit: 
“ ° Again  and  again  I request  you  to  be  merry,  if  any  thing  trouble  your  hearts, 
or  vex  your  souls,  neglect  and  contemn  it,  ^let  it  pass.  ®And  this  I enjoin 
you,  not  as  a divine  alone,  but  as  a physician;  for  without  this  mirth,  which 
is  the  life  and  quintessence  of  physic,  medicines,  and  whatsoever  is  used  and 
aj)plied  to  prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead,  and  of  no  force.”  Dum  f (.da 
sinunt,  vivite  Iceti  (Seneca),  I say  be  merry. 

“ ^Nec  lusibus  virentem 

Viduemus  banc  juventam.” 

It  was  Tiresias  the  prophet’s  counsel  to  ^Menippiis,  that  travelled  all  the 

p Lll.  Giraldus  hist.  deor.  Syntag.  1.  <J  Lib.  2.  dB  aur.  as.  t Eo  quod  ri.sus  esset  laboris  et 

modest!  victds  condimentum.  • Calcag.  epig.  ‘ Cap.  61.  In  deliciis  habuit  scurras  et  adula- 

tores.  ® Uuiversa  gens  supra  mortales  creteros  conviviorum  studiosissima.  Ea  enim  per  varias  et  exqul- 
sitas  dapes,  interpositis  musicis  et  joculatoribus,  in  multas  soeplus  horas  extrahunt,  ac  subinde  productis, 
clioreis  et  amoribus  foeminarum  indulgent,  &c.  * Syntag.  de  Musis.  y Atheneus,  lib.  12.  et  14.  assiduis 

mulierum  vocibus,  cantuque  symphonioe  Talatium  Persarum  regis  totum  personabat.  Jovius  hist.  lib.  18. 

» Eobanus  Hessus.  • Fracastorius.  >>  Vivite  ergo  Iseti,  O amici,  prociil  ab  angustia,  vivite  l»ti.  ® Itcrum 
precor  et  obtestor,  vivite  Iseti : illud  quod  cor  urit,  negligite.  J L^tus  in  prajsens  animus  quod  ultra 

oderit  curare.  Hor.  He  was  both  Sacerdos  et  Medicus.  • Hajc  autem  non  tam  ut  sacerdos,  amici, 

mando  vobis,  quam  ut  medicus;  nam  absque  hac  una  tanquam  mcdicinarum  vita,  medicina;  omnes  ad  vitam 
producendam  adhibitaj  moriuntur : vivite  lajti.  f Locheus  Anacreon,  e Lucian.  Necyomantia.  Tom.  2. 
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world  over,  even  down  to  bell  itself  to  seek  content,  and  his  last  farewell  to 
Menippus,  to  be  merry.  “ **  Contemn  the  world  (saith  he),  and  count  that  is 
in  it  vanity  and  toys;  this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long;  be  not  curious,  or 
over  solicitous  in  any  thing,  but  with  a well  composed  and  contested  estate 
to  enjoy  thyself,  and  above  all  things  to  be  merry.” 

“Si Numerus  iiti  censet  sine  amore  jocisque, 

Nil  estjucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque.”i 


Nothing  better  (to  conclude  with  Solomon,  Eccles.  iii.  22.),  “ Than  that  a 
•nan  should  rejoice  in  his  affairs.”  ’Tis  the  same  advice  which  every  phy- 
sician in  this  case  rings  to  his  patient,  as  Capivaccius  to  his,  '‘avoid  over- 
much study  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  as  much  as  in  tliee  lies,  live 
at  heart’s-ease Prosper  Calenus  to  that  melancholy  Cardinal  Csesius, 
“'amidst  thy  serious  studies  and  business,  use  jests  and  conceits,  plays  and 
toys,  and  whatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy  mind.”  Nothing  better  than  mirth 
and  merry  company  in  this  malady.  “ “ It  begins  with  sorrow  (saith  Mon- 
tanus),  it  must  be  expelled  with  hilarity.” 

But  see  the  mischief;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only 
medicine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business;  and  in 
another  extreme,  spend  all  their  days  among  good  fellows  in  a tavern  or  an 
ale-house,  and  know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking ; 
malt-worms,  men-lishes,  or  water-snakes,  ^Qui  hibunt  solwn  ranarum  more, 
nihil  comedentes,  like  so  many  frogs  in  a puddle.  ’Tis  their  sole  exercise  to 
3at,  and  drink;  to  sacrifice  to  Yolupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Potina,  Mellona,  is 
ill  their  religion.  They  wish  for  Philoxenus’  neck,  Jupiter’s  trinoctium, 
md  that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as^in  Joshua’s  time,  to  satisfy  their  lust, 
kat  they  might  dies  noctesque  pergrmca/ri  et  hibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and 
nen  of  good  parts,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves 
:o  every  rogue’s  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  jog,r  and  sing  scur- 
rilous songs  in  base  places. 

“ 0 Invenies  aliquem  cum  percussore  jacentem, 

Permistura  nautis,  aut  furibus,  aut  fugitivis.” 

"Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would  lie  drinking 
ill  day  long  with  carmen  and  tapsters  in  a brothel-house,  is  too  frequent 
.mongst  us,  with  men  of  better  note : like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  muUa  bibens, 
t multa  volens,  <fec.  They  drown  their  wits,  seethe  their  brains  in  ale,  con- 
|>  ume  their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  weaken  their  temperatures,  contract  filthy 
■iseases,  rheums,  dropsies,  calentures,  tremor,  get  swoln  jugulars,  pimpled  red 
>aces,  sore  eyes,  &c. ; heat  their  livers,  alter  their  complexions,  spoil  their 
tomachs,  overthrow  their  bodies ; for  drink  drowns  more  than  the  sea  and  all 
he  rivers  that  fall  into  it  (mere  funges  and  casks),  confound  their  souls, 
Suppress  reason,  go  from  Scylla  to  Chary bdis,  and  use  that  which  is  a help 
0 their  undoing.  ^Quid  refert  morbo  an  fenrro  per  eamve  ruvnd'i  ^When  the 
piack  Prince  went  to  set  the  exiled  king  of  Castile  into  his  kingdom,  there 
km  a terrible  battle  fought  betvveen  the  English  and  the  Spanish : at  last 
It  he  Spanish  fled,  the  English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where  some 
rowned  themselves  to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  killed.  Now  tell 
ae  what  difference  is  between  drowning  and  killing?  As  good  be  melancholy 

inSeSu^aut  persequere,  ut  pra^seutlbas  bene  compositis, 

*1  7*  1 sollcltus,  quam  plunmum  potesvitam  hilarem  traducas  » “Tf  thp  wovlii 

Si.  fob  loie Td  jolSy Sldeshehi? 

vat.  *Lib.  (le  atra  bile  animi  perturbationes  fugiat,  ct  quantum  potest  jucundo 

limiim  relaxare  m Consil  'iO  malft  vnw^  <iliQtiando  interpone,  jocos,  et  quse  sclent 

mi  - Athi’n  K ^ contracta  est  trlstitia  ac  proptcrea  exhllaratione 

IthroTIlone  "with  salinr?  or’  8-  “ You  will  find  him  beside  some 

disease^r  by^the  swSd  . hCsard'^’irsTX  i mS""-  “ """’a*  ^ 

fuuam  ae  dedprnnt  An  !•  Hispani  cum  Anglorum  vires  ferre  non  possent, 

lugam  80  dcdei  unt,  &c.  Prajcipitcs  in  fiuvium  se  dederunt,  no  in  hoatium  manus  venirent. 


Cure  of  Mdanchohj.  [Part.  2.  Sec.  3. 

still,  as  tlrunken  beasts  and  beggars.  Company  a sole  comfort,  and  an  only 
lemedy  to  all  kind  of  discontent,  is  their  sole  misery  and  cause  of  perdition. 

Hsrmione  lamented  in  Euripides,  TfioXoi  TivtiLieTes  tyig  feceTunt  iriuilct/TTi/.  Evil 
company  maned  her,  may  they  justly  complain,  bad  companions  have  been 
their  bane,  Eor,  ^malus  malum  vult  ut  sit  sui  similis;  one  drunkard  in  a 
company,  one  thief,  one  whoremaster,  will  by  his  goodwill  make  all  the  rest 
as  bad  as  himself, 

“« Et 

Nocturnos  jures  te  formidare  vapores,” 

bo  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
if  you  come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as  they  do : yea,  ‘though  it  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  health,  you  must  drink  v&n&numi  p7'o  vino.  And  so 
like  grasshoppers,  whilst  they  sing  over  their  cups  all  summer,  they  starve 
ill  winter;  and  for  a little  vain  merriment  shall  find  a sorrowful  reckoninf' 
in  the  end. 


SECT.  III.  MEMB.  L 

Subsect.  I. — A Consolatory  Digression,  containing  the  RemedAes  of  allmamie^' 

of  Discontents. 

Because  in  the  preceding  section  I have  made  mention  of  good  counsel, 
comfortable  speeches,  persuasion,  how  necessarily  they  are  required  to  the  cure 
of  a discontented  or  troubled  mind,  how  present  a remedy  they  yield,  and  \ 
many  times  a sole  sufficient  cure  of  themselves;  I have  thought  fit  in  thisfol- 
lowing  section,  a little  to  digress  (if  at  least  it  be  to  digress  in  this  subject),  'i 
to  collect  and  glean  a few  remedies,  and  comfortable  speeches  out  of  our  best  | 
orators,  philosophers,  divines,  and  fathers  of  the  church,  tending  to  this  pur-  | 
pose.  I confess,  many  have  copiously  written  of  this  subject,  Plato,  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Theophrastus,  Xenocrates,  Grantor,  Lucian, 
Boethius:  and  some  of  late,  Sadoletus,  Cardan,  Budgeus,  Stella,  Petrarch,  >. 
Erasmus,  besides  Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &c.  And  they  so  well,  that  as  ^ 
Hierome  in  like  case  said,  si  nostrum  areret  ingenium,  de  illorum  posset  fon- 
tihus  irrigari,  if  our  barren  wits  were  dried  up,  they  might  be  copiously  irri- 
gated from  those  well-springs : and  I shall  but  actvmi  agere;  yet  because  these  ■ 
tracts  are  not  so  obvious  and  common,  I will  epitomise,  and  briefly  insert 
some  of  their  divine  precepts,  reducing  their  voluminous  and  vast  treatises  to 
my  small  scale ; for  it  were  otherwise  impossible  to  bring  so  great  vessels  into 
so  little  a creek.  And  although  (as  Cardan  said  of  his  book  de  consol.)  “ “ I 
know  beforehand,  this  tract  of  mine  many  will  contemn  and  reject;  they  that 
are  fortunate,  happy,  and  in  flourishing  estate,  have  no  need  of  such  consolatory 
speeches ; they  that  are  miserable  and  unhappy,  think  them  insufficient  to  ease 
their  grieved  minds,  and  comfort  their  misery ; yet  I will  go  on ; for  this 
must  needs  do  some  good  to  such  as  are  happy,  to  bring  them  to  a moderation, 
and  make  them  reflect  and  know  themselves,  by  seeing  the  inconstancy  of 
human  felicity,  others’  misery : and  to  such  as  are  distressed,  if  they  will  but 
attend  and  consider  of  this,  it  cannot  choose  but  give  some  content  and  comfort.” 

<f  medicine  can  cure  all  diseases,  some  affections  of  the  mind  are 

altogether  incurable ; yet  these  helps  of  art,  physic,  and  philosophy  must  not  be 
contemned.”  Arrianus  and  Plotinus  are  stilf  in  the  contrary  opinion,  that  such 
precepts  can  do  little  good.  Boethius  himself  cannot  comfort  in  some  cases,  they 
will  reject  such  speeches  like  bread  of  stones,  Insana  stultce  mentis  hcBC  solatia.^ 

' Ter.  ’ Hor.  “Although  you  swear  that  you  dread  the  night  air.”  ‘’H  vi(h  h amOt,  “ either  drink 

or  depart.”  “ Lib.  de  lib.  propriis.  Hos  libros  sclo  niultos  spernere,  nam  felices  his  se  non  indlgere 

l)iitant,  iiifelices  ad  solationem  misciice  non  suffleero.  Et  tamen  felicibus  moderationem,  dum  inconstan- 
ti'ira  humanas  fcllcltatis  docent,  prajstant;  Infclices  si  omnia  recte  rostim.arc  velint,  felices  reddore  possunt. 
w Nullum  medicamentum  oinncs  sanarc  potest;  suntaffectus animi  quiprorsus sunt  insanabilcs;  uontaintp 
ftitis  onus  spenti  debet  «ut  uijiiiciu.v.  uut  philosophix  « “The  iusane  consolations  of  a foolish  mind. 


Mein.  1.  Sabs.  1.]  JRemedles  against  lyUcontents. 


Words  add  no  courage,  which  ^Catiline  once  said  to  his  soldiers,  “a  cap- 
I tain’s  oration  doth  not  make  a coward  a valiant  man:”  and  as  Job  * feelingly 
j said  to  his  friends,  “you  are  but  miserable  comforters  all.”  ’Tis  to  no  purpose 
: in  that  vulgar  phrase  to  use  a company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  familiar 

i sayings : as“PliniusSecundus,  being  now  sorrowful  and  heavy  for  the  departure 
I of  his  dear  Mend  Cornelius  Rufus,  a Roman  senator,  wrote  to  his  fellow  Tiro 
I in  like  case,  adhibe  solatia,  sed  nova  aliqua,  sedfortia,  quce  audierim  nunquam, 
j,  leg&rim  nunquam : nam  quce  audivi,  quce  legi  omnia,  tanto  dolore  superaniur, 
^ either  say  something  that  I never  read  nor  heard  of  before,  or  else  hold  thy 
peace.  Most  men  will  here  except  trivial  consolations,  ordinary  speeches,  and 
known  persuasions  in  this  behalf  will  be  of  small  force ; what  can  any  man  say 
that  hath  not  been  said?  To  what  end  are  such  parsenetical  discourses?  you 
may  as  soon  remove  Mount  Caucasus,  as  alter  some  men’s  affections.  Yet  sure 
I think  they  cannot  choose  but  do  some  good,  and  comfort  and  ease  a little, 
though  it  be  the  same  again,  I will  say  it,  and  upon  that  hope  I will  adventure. 
^Non  mens  hie  sermo,  ’tis  not  my  speech  this,  but  of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus, 
Austin,  Bernard,  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  If  I make  nothing,  as  'Montaigne 
said  in  like  case,  I will  mar  nothing ; ’tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my  study,  I hope 
I shall  do  nobody  wrong  to  speak  what  I think,  and  deserve  not  blame  in 
imparting  my  mind.  If  it  be  not  for  thy  ease,  it  may  for  mine  own  j so 
Tully,  Cardan,  and  Boethius  wrote  de  consol,  as  well  to  help  themselves  as 
others  ; be  it  as  it  may  I will  essay. 

Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  general  or  particular ; general  are 
wars,  plagues,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations,  unseasonable  weather,  epi- 
demical diseases  which  afflict  whole  kingdoms,  territories,  cities : or  peculiar 
to  private  men,  ^ as  cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want,  sick- 
ness, orbities,  injuries,  abuses,  &c.  Generally  all  discontent,  ^homines  qua- 
timur  fortunce  salo.  No  condition  free,  quisque  suos  patimur  manes.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  our  mirth  and  jollity,  there  is  some  grudging,  some  complaint^ 

: as  ‘^he  saith,  our  whole  life  is  a glucupricon,  a bitter-sweet  passion,  honey  and 
. gall  mixed  together,  we  are  all  miserable  and  discontent,  who  can  deny  it?  If 
; all,  and  that  it  be  a common  calamity,  an  inevitable  necessity,  all  distressed, 
then  as  Cardan  infers,  “‘'who  art  thou  that  hopest  to  go  free?  Why  dost  thou 
not  grieve  thou  art  a mortal  man,  and  not  governor  of  the  world?”  Ferre 
' quam  sorlem patiuntur  omnes.  Nemo  recuset,  “•'If  it  be  common  to  all,  why 
should  one  man  be  more  disquieted  than  another  ? ” If  thou  alone  wert  dis- 
t tressed,  it  were  indeed  more  irksome,  and  less  to  be  endured;  but  when  the 
c calamity  is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this,  thou  hast  more  fellows,  Solamen 
I miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris;  ’tis  not  thy  sole  case,  and  why  shouldst  thou  be 
> so  impatient  ? “ 'Ay,  but  alas  we  are  more  miserable  than  others,  what  shall 
' we  do  ? Besides  private  miseries,  we  live  in  perpetual  fear  and  danger  of 
common  enemies : we  have  Bellona’s  whips,  and  pitiful  outcries,  for  epithala- 
miums ; for  pleasant  music,  that  fearful  noise  of  ordnance,  drums,  and  warlike 
trumpets  still  sounding  in  our  ears ; instead  of  nuptial  torches,  we  have  firing 
of  towns  and  cities ; for  triumphs,  lamentations  ; for  joy,  tears.”  “*^80  it  is 


jSalust.  Verba  vlrtutem  non  addunt,ncc  imperatoris  oratio  facilb  timido  fortem.  * Job  cap  16 
nw  f’-  ••  . cap.  G.  d Alium  paupertas,  alium  orbitas,  hunc.  morbi’, 

iJiiun  tiinor,  ahum  injuriae,  hunc  insidise,  ilium  uxor,  fllii  distrahunt,  Cardan.  • Boethius,  1.1.  met.  5. 
In  homini  tarn  prosper^  datum  divinitus,  quin  ei  admixtum  sit  aliquid  difflcultatis. 

qu^dam  querimonia,  conjugatione  quadam  mellis  et  fellis.  » Si 

faXm  et  Zvprli  Snn  f'^aderc  cupis  ub  ca  lege  qum  ncminem  prmterit?  cur  te  mortalem 

?o  Sd  Lc"d  t ^ Puteanus,  ep.  76.  Neque  cuiquam  prseclpue  dolendum 

mihi  Xmnl ? -M  Gallobelglcus,  lib.  3.  Anno  1598.  de  Belgis.  Eugel  sed  eheu  inquis 

midia^Seorem  nrn  musica  harmoniaterribilem  lituorum  et  tubarum 

pro  risu  fletus  aer’em  comnlont  v||*arum,  pagorum,  urbium  videas  incendia ; ubi  pro  jubllo  lamenta, 

antus  es.  aut  notiiis  nn^triiriim  nmn'  piofecto,  et  quisquls  liaec  videre  abnuis,  huic  seculo  parum 

conditioneiu  ignorus,  quibus  reclproco  quodam  nexu  Imta  tristibus, 


'■" ' ■'  Cure  oj  Melancholy.  [I'ai't.  2.  8ec.  3. 

and  so  it  was,  and  so  it  ever  will  be.  lie  that  refiisetli  to  see  and  hear,  to 
suffer  this,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world,  and  knows  not  the  common  condition 
of  all  men,  to  whom  so  long  as  they  live,  with  a reciprocal  course,  joys  and 
sorrows  are  annexed,  and  succeed  one  another.”  It  is  inevitable,  it  may  not 
be  avoided,  and  why  then  shouldst  thou  be  so  much  troubled?  Grave  niliU 
est  homini  quod  fert  necessitas,  as  ’Tully  deems  out  of  an  old  poet,  “that  which 
is  necessary  cannot  be  grievous,”  If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this, 
‘•""that  whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  it  must  be  endured:”  make  a virtue  of 
necessity,  and  conform  thyself  to  undergo  it.  Si  longa  est,  levis  est;  si  gravis 
est,  brevis  est.  If  it  be  long,  ’tis  light ; if  grievous,  it  cannot  last.  It  will 
away,  dies  dolorein  minuit,  and  if  nought  else,  time  will  wear  it  out ; custom 
will  ease  it ; "oblivion  is  a common  medicine  for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefs,  and 
detriments  whatsoever,  “^and  when  they  are  once  past,  this  commodity  comes 
of  infelicity,  it  makes  the  rest  of  our  life  sweeter  unto  us:”  ^Atque  hcec  olim 
meminisse  juvahit,  “ recollection  of  the  past  is  pleasant : ” “ the  privation 
and  want  of  a thing  many  times  makes  it  more  pleasant  and  delightsome  than 
before  it  was.”  We  must  not  think,  the  happiest  of  us  all,  to  escape  here  with- 
out some  misfortunes, 

Usque  adeb  nulla  est  sinccra  voluptas, 

Solicitumque  aliquid  l;etis  iutorvenit ” 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike  : “ * Those  heavenly  bodies  indeed  are 
freely  carried  in  thei  r orbs  without  any  impediment  or  interruption,  to  continue 
their  course  for  innumerable  ages,  and  make  their  conversions  : but  men  are 
urged  with  many  difidculties,  and  have  diverse  hindrances,  oppositions  still  cross- 
ing, interrupting  their  endeavours  and  desires,  and  no  mortal  man  is  free  from 
this  law  of  nature.”  We  must  not  therefore  hope  to  have  all  things  answer 
our  own  expectation,  to  have  a continuance  of  good  success  and  fortunes.  For-  n 
tuna  nunquam  perpetud  est  bona.  And  as  Minutius  Felix,  the  Homan  consul, 
told  that  insulting  Coriolanus,  drunk  with  his  good  fortunes,  look  not  for  that  . 
success  thou  hast  hitherto  had  j “‘It  never  yet  happened  to  any  man  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  will,  to  have  all  things  according  to  his  desire, 
or  to  whom  fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse.”  Even  so  it  fell  out  to 
liim  as  he  foretold.  And  so  to  others,  even  to  that  happiness  of  Augustus  : 
though  he  were  Jupiter’s  almoner,  Pluto’s  treasurer,  Heptune’s  admiral,  it 
could  not  secure  him.  Such  was  Alcibiades’  fortune,  Narsetes,  that  great 
Gonsalvus,  and  most  famous  men’s,  that  as  "Jovius  concludes,  “it  is  almost 
fatal  to  great  princes,  through  their  own  default  or  otherwise  circumvented 
with  envy  and  malice,  to  lose  their  honours,  and  die  contumeliously.”  ’Tis  so, 
still  hath  been,  and  ever  will  be,  NiUil  est  ah  omni  parte  heatum, 

“ There’s  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute.”  . 

Whatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  alteration ; and  so  long  ? 
as  thou  livest  upon  earth  look  not  for  other.  “ '‘'Thou  shalt  not  here  find  > 
peaceable  and  cheerful  days,  quiet  times,  but  rather  clouds,- storms,  calumnies ; ' 

such  is.  our  fate.”  And  as  those  errant  planets  in  their  distinct  orbs  have  their 
several  motions,  sometimes  direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  in  apogee,  perigee,  ' 

Un  Tusc.  fe  vetere  poeta.  Cardan,  lih.  1.  de  consol.  Est  consolationis  genus  non  leve,  quod  & 

necessitate  fit;  sive feras,  sive non  feras,  ferendum  est  tamen.  “Seneca.  “Omnidolorl 

tenipusest.medicina ; ipsum  luctum  extinguit,  injurias  delet,  omnis  mali  oblivioncm  adfert.  p Ilabet 

lioc  quoque  commodum  omnis  infelicitas,  suaviorem  vitam  cum  abierit  relinquit.  <J  Virg.  »-Ov)d. 

For  there  is  no  pleasure  perfect,  some  anxietj'  always  intervenes.”  • Lorchan.  Sunt  namque  infers 
Kuperi-s,  humana  terrenis  longe  disparia.  Etenim  beatffi  mentes  feruntur  libere,  et  sine  ullo  impedimento, 
stcllse,  aithereique  orbes  cursus  et  conversiones  suas  jam  sasculis  innumerabilibus  constantissimb  conficiunt; 
verum  homines  magnis  angustiis.  Neque  hac natural  lege  est  quisquam  mortalium  solutus.  ‘Dionysius 
Ilalicar.  lib.  8.  non  enimunquam  contigit,  nee  post  homines  natos  invenies  quenquam,  cui  omnia  ex  animi 
seiitentia  successerint,  ita  ut  nulla  in  re  fortuna  s.t  ci  adversata.  “ Vlt.  Gonsalvi  lib.  ult.  Ut  ducibus  fatale 
sit  clarissimisa  culpasua,  secuscircumveniri  cum  malitia  et  invidia,  imminutaquedignitateper  contumeliaia 
moi  l.  In  terris  purum  ilium  tethcrem  non  invenies,  et  ventos  .screnos ; nimbos  potius,  procellas,  calum*  ,jc 

nias.  Lips,  cent.  misc.  ep.  8, 
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t Jam  faciam  quod  vultis;  eris  tu,  qui  modb  miles, 
Mercator ; tu  consultus  modo,  rusticus ; hinc  voa, 
Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus ; eia 
Quidstatis?  nolint.” 


lOi'iental,  occidental,  combust,  feral,  free,  and  as  our  astrologers  will,  have 
■ their  fortitudes  and  debilities,  by  reason  of  those  good  and  bad  irradiations, 
c conferred  to  each  other’s  site  in  the  heavens,  in  their  terms,  houses,  case, 
detriments,  &c.  So  we  rise  and  fall  in  this  world,  ebb  and  flow,  in  and  out, 
r reared  and  dejected,  lead  a troublesome  life,  subject  to  many  accidents  and 
casualties  of  fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  infirmities  as  well  from  ourselves 
as  others. 

Yea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  than  the  rest,  other  men 
ure  happy  but  in  respect  of  thee,  their  miseries  are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine, 
.hou  alone  art  unhappy,  none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said, 

■ ^ All  men  in  the  world  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances  together,  of 
jody,  mind,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers,  madness,  epilepsies,  agues,  and  all  those 
jommon  calamities  of  beggary,  want,  servitude,  imprisonment,  and  lay  them 
'•n  a heap  to  be  equally  divided,  wouldst  thou  share  alike,  and  take  thy 
oortion  ? or  be  as  thou  art  1 ” Without  question  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou 
,rt.  If  some  Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  content, 

“Well  be’t  so  then  : you  master  soldier 
Shall  be  a merchant;  you  sir  lawyer 
A country  gentleman ; go  you  to  this, 

That  side  you ; why  stand  ye  ? It’s  well  as  ’tis.” 

' “ Every  man  knows  his  own,  but  not  others’  defects  and  miseries  ; and  ’tis 
he  nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  them, selves,  their  own  misfortunes,” 
ot  to  examine  or  consider  other  men’s,  not  to  compare  themselves  with  others : 
'o  recount  their  miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which 
; ley  have,  or  ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to  think  on  their  pros- 
[.’erity,  not  what  they  have,  but  what  they  want : to  look  still  on  them  that  go 
nfore,  but  not  on  those  infinite  numbers  that  come  after.  “ “ Whereas  many 
; man  would  think  himself  in  heaven,  a petty  prince,  if  he  had  but  the  least 
lart  of  that  fortune  which  thou  so  much  repinest  at,  abhorrest,  and  accountest 
most  vile  and  wretched  estate.”  How  many  thousands  want  that  which 
lou  hast?  how  many  myriads  of  poor  slaves,  captives,  of  such  as  work  day  and 
^ -ight  in  coal-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to  maintain  a poor  living,  of  such  as 
hour  in  body  and  mind,  live  in  extreme  anguish  and  pain,  all  which  thou  art 

■ ee  from  ? 0 fortunatos  nimium  hona  si  sua  norint : Thou  art  most  happy  if 
lOu  couldst  be  content,  and  acknowledge  thy  happiness  ; ^Rem  carendo  non 
uendo  cognoscimus,  when  thou  shalt  hereafter  come  to  want  that  which  thou 
)w  loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art  weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  ’tis  past  thou 
lilt  say  thou  wert  most  happy:  and  after  a little  miss,  wish  with  all  thine 
i -art  thou  hadst  the  same  content  again,  mightest  lead  but  such  a life,  a world 
r such  a life  : the  remembrance  of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then,  ®rest  satis- 
;d,  desine,  intuensque  in  aliorum  infortunia  solare  mentem,  comfort  thyself 

1:  ith  other  men’s  misfortunes,  and  as  the  moldiwarp  in  ..^sop  told  the  fox,  com- 
aining  for  want  of  a tail,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  tacete,  quando  me 
ulis  cajytum  videtis,  you  complain  of  toys,  but  I am  blind,  be  quiet.  I say 
thee,  be  thou  satisfied.  It  is  “^recorded  of  the  hares,  that  with  a general  cou- 
nt they  went  to  drown  themselves,  out  of  a feeling  of  their  misery;  but  when 
ey  saw  a company  of  frogs  more  fearful  than  they  were,  they  began  to  take 
urage  and  comfort  again.  Compare  thine  estate  with  others.  Similes 
icn‘um  respice  casus,  mitius  ista  feres.  Be  content  and  rest  satisfied,  for  thou 
t well  in  respect  to  others  : be  thankful  for  that  thou  hast,  that  God  hath 
ne  for  thee,  he  hath  not  made  thee  a monster,  a beast,  a base  creature,  as 


r l suasque  curas  In  unum  cumulum  conferrent,  scquis  divisura  portionibus,  &c. 

tiiitpV  propria  mala  novit,  aliorum  nesciat,  in  causa  est,  ut  se  inter  alios 

putet.  Cardan,  lib.  3.  de  consol.  Plutarch,  de  consol,  ad  Apollonium.  » Quam  multos  putiis 
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;s  esse,  veils. 
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he  might,  but  a man,  a Christian,  such  a man  ; consider  ariglit  of  it,  thou  art 
lull  well  as  thou  art.  ^Qaicqaid  volt,  habere  nemo  yolest,  no  man  can  have 
what  he  will,  Illud  potest  nolle  quod  non  hahet^  he  may  choose  whether  he  will 
desire  that  which  he  hath  not.  Thy  lot  is  fallen,  make  the  best  of  it.  If 
we  should  all  sleep  at  all  times  (as  Endymion  is  said  to  have  done),  who  then 
were  happier  than  his  fellow  ? ” Our  life  is  but  short,  a very  dream,  and  while 
we  look  about,  ^ iminortalitas  adest,  eternity  is  at  hand : our  life  is  a pilgrim- 

age on  earth,  which  wise  men  pass  with  great  alacrity.”  If  thou  be  in  woe, 
sorrow,  want,  distress,  in  pain,  or  sickness,  think  of  that  of  our  apostle,  God 
chastiseth  them  whom  he  loveth  : they  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,” 
'Psal.  exxvi.  5.  “ As  the  furnace  proveth  the  potter’s  vessel,  so  doth  temptation 
try  men’s  thoughts,”  Ecclus.  xxv.  5,  ’tisfor  Hhy  good,  Periisses  nisi  periisses  : 
Iiadst  thou  not  been  so  visited,  thou  hadst  been  utterly  undone : “ as  gold  in 
the  fire,”  so  men  are  tried  in  adversity.  Trihulatio  ditat:  and  which  Came- 
rarius  hath  well  shadowed  in  an  emblem  of  a thresher  and  corn. 

“Si  tritura  absit  paleis  sunt  abdita  grana,  I “ As  threshing  separates  from  straw  the  com, 

Nos  crux  mundanis  separat  a paleis ; ” ] By  crosses  from  the  world’s  chaflf  are  we  born.” 

’Tis  the  very  same  which  ^ Chrysostom  comments,  hom.  2.  in  3 Mat.  “ Corn 
is  not  separated  but  by  threshing,  nor  men  from  worldly  impediments  but  by 
tribulation.”  ’Tis  that  which  ’ Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser.  4.  de  immort.  ’Tis 
that  which  “ Hierom,  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate,  “ so  we  are  catechised 
for  eternity.”  ’Tis  that  which  the  proverb  insinuates.  Nocumentum  docu~ 
mentum  ; ’tis  that  which  all  the  world  rings  in  our  ears.  Deus  unicum 
liabet  filium  sine  peccato,  nullum  sine Jlagello  : God,  saith  “Austin,  hath  one 
son  without  sin,  none  without  correction.  “ ° An  expert  seaman  is  tried  in 
a tempest,  a runner  in  a race,  a captain  in  a battle,  a valiant  man  in  adversity, 
a Christian  in  tentation  and  misery.”  Basil,  hom.  8.  We  are  sent  as  so 
many  soldiers  into  this  world,  to  strive  with  it,  the  flesh,  the  devil ; our  life  is 
a warfare,  and  who  knows  it  not  1 ^Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  e terris  via  : 
“ “^and  therefore  peradventure  this  world  here  is  made  troublesome  unto  us,” 
that,  as  Gregory  notes,  “ we  should  not  be  delighted  by  the  way,  and  forget 
whither  we  are  going.” 

“ >■  Ite  nuuc  fortes,  ubi  celsa  magni 
Ducit  exempli  via  : cur  inertes 
Terga  iiudatis?  superata  tellus 
Sidera  domat.” 

Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be  troublesome,  and  you  in  misery, 
in  many  grievances : on  the  other  side  you  have  many  pleasant  sports,  objects, 
sweet  smells,  delightsome  tastes,  music,  meats,  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  to  recreate 
your  senses.  Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  dejected,  con- 
temned, yet  comfort  thyself,  as  it  was  said  to  Agar  in  the  wilderness,  “®God 
sees  thee,  he  takes  notice  of  thee  : ” there  is  a God  above  that  can  vindicate 
thy  cause,  that  can  relieve  thee.  And  surely  ‘Seneca  thinks  he  takes  delight 
in  seeing  thee.  “ The  gods  are  well  pleased  when  they  see  great  men  coft- 
tending  with  adversity,”  as  we  are  to  see  men  fight,  or  a man  with  a beiist. 
But  these  are  toys  in  respect,  “ “ Behold,”  saith  he,  “ a spectacle  worthy  of 
God  j a good  man  contented  with  his  estate.”  A tyrant  is  the  best  sacrifice 


* Seneca.  fSi  dormlrent  semper  omnes,  nullus  alio  fielicior  esset.  Card.  b Seneca  de  Ira* 

•’Plato,  Axiocho.  An  ignoras  vitam  banc  peregi’inationem,  &c.  quam  sapientes  cum  gaudio pcrcurrunt i 
' Sic  expedit;  medicus  non  dat  quod  patiens  vult,  sed  quod  ipse  bouum  scit.  Frumentum  non  egreditur 
nisi  trituvatum,  &c.  >Non  est  poena  damuantis  sed  flagellum  corrigentis.  Ad  hssreditatem 

seternam  sic  erudimur.  n Confess.  6.  ^•Nauclerinn  tempestas,  atblctam  stadium,  ducem  pugnii, 

magnanimum  calamitas,  Christianum  vero  tentatio  probat  et  examinat.  p Sen.  Here.  Fur.  “The  way 
from  the  earth  to  the  stars  is  not  so  downy.”  Ideo  Deus  asperum  fecit  iter,  ne  dum  delectantur  in  via, 

obliviscantur  eorum  quae  sunt  in  patria.  «■  Boethius,  1.  a.  met.  ult.  “ Go  now,  brave  fellows,  whither 
the  lofty  path  of  a great  example  leads.  Why  do  you  stupidly  expose  your  backs  ? The  earth  brings  the 
stars  to  subjection.”  » Boeth.  pro.  ult.  Manet  spectator  cunctorum  desuper  praescius  deus,  bonis  proemia. 
inalis  supplicia  disponsans.  • Lib.  do  provid.  Voluptatem  capiunt  dii  siquando  magnos  viros  colluctaiitcs 
cum  calamitatc  vident.  « Ecce  spcctaculum  Deo  dignum  Vir  fortis  mala  fortune  compositus. 


o Jupiter,  as  tlie  ancients  held,  and  liis  best  object  “a  contented  mind.” 
^i’or  thy  part  then  rest  satisfied,  “ cast  all  thy  care  on  him,  thy  burthen  on 
lira,  ""  rely  on  him,  trust  on  him,  and  he  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  give 
li.ee  thine  heart’s  desire;”  say  with  David,  “God  is  our  hope  and  strength, 
:U  troubles  ready  to  be  found,”  Psal.  xlvi.  1.  “ for  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
hall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,”  Psal.  exxv.  1,  2.  “as  the 
lountains  are  about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  about  his  people,  from  hence-- 
orth  aud  for  ever.” 


MEMB.  II. 

Deformity  of  body,  sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  peculiar  discontents. 


Particular  discontents  and  grievances,  are  either  of  body,  mind,  or  for- 
une,  which  as  they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  produce  this  melancholy,  and 
nany  great  inconveniences,  by  that  antidote  of  good  counsel  and  persuasion 
nay  be  eased  or  expelled.  Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our  bodies,  as 
amen  ess,  crookedness,  deafness,  blindness,  be  they  innate  or  accidental,  tor- 
ure  many  men : yet  this  may  comfort  them,  that  those  imperfections  of  the 
)ody  do  not  a whit  blemish  the  soul,  or  hinder  the  operations  of  it,  but  rather 
; lelp  and  much  increase  it.  Thou  art  lame  of  body,  deformed  to  the  eye,  yet 
: his  hinders  not  but  that  thoumayest  be  a good,  a wise,  upright,  honest  man. 

■ ^ Seldom,”  saith  Plutarch,  “ honesty  and  beauty  dwell  together,”  and  often- 
imes  under  a thread-bare  coat  lies  an  excellent  understanding,  scope  sub  at- 
ritd  latitat  sapientia  veste.  ^ Cornelius  Mussus,  that  famous  preacher  in  Italy, 
vhen  he  came  first  into  the  pulpit  in  Venice,  was  so  much  contemned  by 
•eason  of  his  outside,  a little,  lean,  poor,  dejected  person,  “ they  were  all  ready 
.0  leave  the  church;  but  when  they  heard  his  voice  they  did  admire  him, 
md  happy  was  that  senator  could  enjoy  his  company,  or  invite  him  first  to 
uis  house.  A silly  fellow  to  look  to,  may  have  more  wit,  learning,  honesty, 
i.dian  he  that  struts  it  out  Ampullis  jactans,  &c.,  grandia  gr adieus,  and  is  ad- 
mired in  the  world’s  opinion:  Vilis  scope  cadus  nobile  nectar  habet,  the  best 
vine  comes  out  of  an  old  vessel.  How  many  deformed  princes,  kings,  em- 
oerors,  could  I reckon  up,  philosophers,  oratbrs?  Hannibal  had  but  one  eye, 
Appius  Claudius,  Timoleon,  blind,  Muleasse,  king  of  Tunis,  John,  king  of 
>3ohemia,  and  Tnesias  the  prophet.  “ The  night  hath  his  pleasure;”  and 
:br  the  loss  of  that  one  sense  such  men  are  commonly  recompensed  in  the  rest; 

■ -hey  have  excellent  memories,  other  good  parts,  music,  and  many  recreations ; 

. nuch  happiness,  great  wisdom,  as  Tully  well  disco  urseth  in  his  ‘■’Tusculan 

questions : Homer  was  blind,  yet  who  (saith  he)  made  more  accurate,  lively, 
>r  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes?  Democritus  was  blind,  yet  as 
Laertius  writes  of  him,  he  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides,  as  Plato  con- 
dudes,  Turn  sane  mentis  oculus  acute  inciptit  cernere,  quum  pi'imum  corporis 
oculus  dejiorescit,  when  our  bodily  eyes  are  at  worst,  generally  the  eyes  of 
mr  soul  see  best.  Some  philosophers  and  divines  have  evirated  themselves,  and 
mt  out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the  better  to  contemplate.  Angelus  Politianus 
lad  a tetter  in  his  nose  continually  running,  fulsome  in  company,  yet  no  man 
io  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  works,  ^sop  was  crooked,  Socrates  purblind, 
ong-legged,  hairy ; Democritus  witliered;  Seneca  lean  and  harsh,  ugly  to 
oehold,  yet  shew  me  so  many  flourishing  wits,  such  divine  spirits : Horace,  a 
.ittle  blear-eyed  contemptible  fellow,  yet  who  so  sententious  and  wise?  MaT- 
^ilius  Ficinus,  Faber  Stapulensis,  a couple  of  dwarfs;  ^Melancthon  a short 


■ihi  TiM  sub  eodem  laro  honestas  et  forma  habitant.  * Josephus  Mussus 

■looiientiam  admirati  sunt  ° ^ b v’dv  h'^’inn's,  &c.  Ad  stuporem  ojus  cruditionem  et 

aiMciis  ft  hffluis  Vn  ’ d In  f habet  suas  voliiptates.  <>  Lib.  .’j.  ad  flnem.  cwcus  potest  esse 

■ap.uis  et  bcatus,  &c  d Jn  con , ivio.  lib  2i3.  . Joacliimus  Camcrarius,  vit.  ejus. 
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liard-favoured  man,  parvus  erat,  sed  magnus  oral,  etc.,  yet  of  incomparable 
parts  all  three.  ^ Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  by  reason  of  a 
hurt  he  received  in  his  leg,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the  chief  town  of 
Navarre  in  Spain,  unfit  for  wars,  and  less  serviceable  at  court,  upon  that  ac- 
cident betook  himself  to  his  beads,  and  by  those  means  got  more  honour  than 
ever  he  should  have  done  with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  properness  of  person: 
^ Vulnus  nonpenetrat  animum,  a wound  hurts  not  the  soul.  Galba  the  emperor 
was  crook-backed,  Epictetus  lame : that  great  Alexander  a little  man  of  stature; 
‘‘Augustus  Csesar  of  the  same  pitch;  Agesilaus  despicahili  formd;  Boccharis 
a most  deformed  prince  as  ever  Egypt  had,  yet  as  ‘Diodorus  Siculus  records 
of  him,  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  far  beyond  his  predecessors.  A.  Dom.  130G. 
^ Uladeslaus  Cubitalis  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland  reigned  and  fought  more 
victorious  battles  than  any  of  his  long-shanked  predecessors.  Nullam  virtm 
Tespuit  staturam,  virtue  refuseth  no  stature,  and  commonly  your  great  vast 
bodies,  and  fine  features,  are  sottish,  dull,  aud  leaden  spirits.  What’s  in 
them?  ‘ Quid  nisi pondus  iners  stolidoeque  ferocia  mentis,  What  in  Osus  and 
Ephialtes  (Neptune’s  sons  in  Homer),  nine  acres  long? 


“ “ Qui  ut  magnus  Orion, 

Cum  pedes  incedit,  medii  per  maxima  Nerei 
Stagna,  viam  fiudens  humero  supereminet  undas.' 


Like  tall  Orion  stalking  o’er  the  flood : 

When  witli  his  brawny  breast  he  cuts  the  waves, 
His  shoulder  scarce  the  topmost  billow  laves.” 


What  in  Maximinus,  Ajax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  Zanzum- 
mins,  or  gigantical  Anakims,  heavy,  vast,  barbarous  lubbers  ? 


* “ si  membra  tibi  dant  grandia  Parcoe, 

Mentis  eges  ? ” 


Their  body,  saith  “ Lemnius,  “ is  a burden  to  them,  and  their  spirits  not  so 
lively,  nor  they  so  erect  and  merry:”  Non  est  in  magno  corpore  mica  salis: 
a little  diamond  is  more  worth  than  a rocky  mountain : which  made  Alexander 
Aphrodiseus  positively  conclude,  The  lesser,  the  ° wiser,  because  the  soul  was 
more  contracted  in  such  a body.”  Let  Bodine  in  his  5.  c.  method,  hist,  plead 
the  rest : the  lesser  they  are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally  the  finest 
wits.  And  for  bodily  stature  which  some  so  much  admire,  and  goodly  pre- 
sence, ’tis  true,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  great  men  are  proper,  and  tall,  I grant, 

caput  inter  nuhila  condunt  (hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds);  but  belli 

pusilli,  little  men  are  pretty : “ Sed  si  bellus  homo  est  Gotta,  pusillus  homo  est." 
Sickness,  diseases,  trouble  many,  but  without  a cause;  “^It  may  be  ’tis  for 
the  good  of  their  souls : ” Pars  fatifuit,  the  flesh  rebels  against  the  spirit ; that 
which  hurts  the  one,  must  needs  help  the  other.  Sickness  is  the  mother  of 
modesty,  putteth  us  in  mind  of  our  mortality;  and  when  we  are  in  the  full 
career  of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  she  pulleth  us  by  the  ear,  and  maketh  us 
know  ourselves.  **  Pliny  calls  it,  the  sum  of  philosophy,  “ If  we  could  but 
perform  that  in  our  health,  which  we  promise  in  our  sickness.”  Quum  injirmi 
sumus,'^ optimi  sumus;  for  “what  sick  man”  (as  ® Secundus  expostulates  with 
Pufus)  “ was  ever  lascivious,  covetous,  or  ambitious?  he  envies  no  man, 
admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despiseth  no  man,  listens  not  after  lies  and 
tales,”  &c.  And  were  it  not  for  such  gentle  remembrances,  men  .would  have 
no  moderation  of  themselves,  they  would  be  worse  than  tigers,  wolves,  and 
lions:  who  should  keep  them  in  awe?  “ princes,  masters,  parents,  magistrates, 
judges,  friends,  enemies,  fair  or  foul  means  cannot  contain  us,  but  a little  sick- 
ness (as  ‘ Chrysostom  observes),  will  correct  and  amend  us.”  And  therefore 


^ Ribcr.  vit.  ejus.  e Macrobius.  Sucton.  c.  7.  9.  i Lib.  1.  Corpore  exili  et  despecto,  sed 

ingenio  et  prudentia  longe  ante  sc  reges  c.'cteros  prteveniens.  Alexander  Gaguinis  hist.  FolandiiC. 

Corpore  parvus  eram,  cubito  vix  altior  uno,  Sed  tainen  in  parvo  corpore  magnus  eram.  • Ovid.  “ Virg. 
Ainai.  10.  * “ If  the  fates  give  you  large  proportions,  do  you  not  require  faculties?”  2.  cap.  20. 

Oncri  est  illis  corporis  moles,  et  spiritus  minus  vividi.  « Corpore  breves  prudentiores  quum  coarctata  sit 
anima.  Ingenio  pollet  cui  vim  natura  negavit.  pMultis  ad  salutem  animse  profuit  corporis  ajgritudo, 
Petrarch.  ‘i  Lib.  7.  Summa  est  totius  Philosophia?,  si  tales,  &c.  ^ “ When  rve  are  sick  we  are  most 

amiable.”  • Plinius,  cpist.  7.  lib.  Quern  inflrmum  libido  solicitat,  aut  avaritia,  aut  honores  ? nemini  invidet, 
neminem  miratur,  neminem  despicit,  sermone  maligno  non  alitm-.  ‘ Non  terret  princeps,  magister, 

parens,  judex;  at  tegritudo  superveniens,  omnia  correxit. 
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'itli  good  discretion,  " Jovianus  Pontanus  caused  this  short  sentence  to  be 
aigraven  on  his  tomb  in  Naples : “ Labour,  sorrow,  grief,  sickness,  want  and 
-oe,  to  serve  proud  masters,  bear  that  superstitious  yoke,  and  bury  your 
earest  friends,  &c.,  are  the  sauces  of  our  life.”  If  thy  disease  be  continuate 
lid  painful  to  thee,  it  will  not  surely  last : “ and  a light  affliction  which  is 
ut  for  a moment,  causeth  unto  us  a far  more  excellent  and  eternal  weight 
f glory,”  2 Cor.  iv,  17.  bear  it  with  patience;  women  endure  much  sorrow 
i childbed,  and  yet  they  will  not  contain ; and  those  that  are  barren,  wish 
■ji*  this  pain;  “be  courageous,  ^ there  is  as  much  valour  to  be  shewn  in  thy 
od,  as  in  an  array,  or  at  a sea  fight:”  aut  vmcetur,  aut  vincet,  thou  shalt  be 
:d  at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  its  course,  thy  mind  is  not  any 
,.ay  disabled.  Bilibaldus  Pirkimerus,  senator  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  ruled  all 
t ermany,  lying  most  part  of  his  days  sick  of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  The 
•.ore  violent  thy  torture  is,  the  less  it  will  continue  : and  though  it  be  severe 
id  hideous  for  the  time,  comfort  thyself  as  martyrs  do,  with  honour  and 
mmortality.  ^That  famous  philosopher  Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  pain 
' stone  and  cholic,  as  a man  might  endure,  solaced  himself  with  a conceit  of 
.iimortality ; “ the  joy  of  his  soul  for  his  rare  inventions  repelled  the  pain  of 
>is  bodily  torments.” 

Baseness  of  biidh  is  a great  disparagement  to  some  men,  especially  if  they 
3 wealthy,  bear  offlee,  and  come  to  promotion  in  a commonwealth;  then  (as 
le  observes),  if  their  birth  be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and  to  their 
Hows,  they  are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some  scorn  their 
vn  father  and  mother,  deny  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  rest  of  their  kindred 
; id  friends,  and  will  not  sufler  them  to  come  near  them,  when  they  are  in 
leir  pomp,  accounting  it  a scandal  to  their  greatness  to  have  such  beggarly 
iginiiings.  Simon  in  Lucian,  having  now  got  a little  wealth,  changed  his 
ime  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that  there  were  so  many  beggars  of  his 
1 u,  and  set  the  house  on  fire  where  he  was  born,  because  nobody  should  point 
it.  Others  buy  titles,  coats  of  arms,  and  by  all  means  screw  themselves 
to  ancient  families,  falsifying  pedigrees,  usurping  scutcheons,  and  all  because 
ley  would  not  seem  to  be  base.  The  reason  is,  for  that  this  gentility  is  so 
:uch  admired  by  a company  of  outsides,  and  such  honour  attributed  unto 
j as  amongst  “Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the 
■mmonalty,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  match  with  them;  they  depress,  and 
ake  them  as  so  many  asses,  to  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordinary  talk  and 
■ Hings  out,  the  most  opprobrious  and  scurrile  name  we  can  fasten  upon  a 
an,  or  first  give,  is  to  call  him  base  rogue,  beggarly  rascal,  and  the  like : 
aereas  in  my  judgment,  this  ought  of  all  other  grievances  to  trouble  men 
ast.  Of  all  vanities  and  fopperies,  to  brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest;  for 
i hat  is  it  they  crack  so  much  of,  and  challenge  such  superiority,  as  if  they 
ere  demi-gods?  Birth?  Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  Jiducia  vestri?  It  is  non 
15,  a mere  flash,  a ceremony,  a toy,  a thing  of  nought.  Consider  the  be- 
nning,  present  estate,  progress,  ending  of  gentry,  and  then  tell  me  what  it 
. “ ^ Oppression,  fraud,  cozening,  usury,  knavery,  bawdry,  murder,  and 

■ranny,  are  the  beginning  of  many  ancient  families:  “^one  hath  been  a 
‘ ood-sucker,  a parricide,  the  death  of  many  a silly  soul  in  some  unjust  quai- 
ls, seditions,  made  many  an  orphan  and  poor  widow,  and  for  that  he  is  made 

Labor,  dolor,  tcffritudo,  luctus,  servire  superbis  domlnis,  juffum  ferre 
perstitlonis,  quo.s  babet  charos  sepellre,  &c.  condlmenta  vitas  sunt.  **Non  tarn  inari  oufm  nrcEllo 

nJiow  laborans,  et  unnas  mittendaa  ditticultate  tanta,  ut  vix  incrementum  caneret  * 

pellcbat  h»c  omnia  anuni  gaudium  ob  memoriam  inventorum.  z Booth  lib  2 pr  4 Iluicsensus 

uperat,  sod  est  pudori  degoner  sanguis.  • Gaspar.  Ens  polit.  thes.  b « Doersuch  nresumnti^^^^^ 

rHcidS"  SK-diUo  nobilUatP^en  nobilitatem,  alii  illam  lenocinio,  alii^venefldia,  alii 

nit  sc  ent  adulatione,  detractione,  calumniis,  &c.  Agrip.  do 

nir.  sclent.  a Ex  liomicidio  saipe  orta  nobilitas  et  strenua  carnificina.  j b i 
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a lord  or  an  earl,  and  Iii.s  posterity  gentlemen  fur  ever  after.  Another  hath 
been  a bawd,  a pander  to  some  great  men,  a parasite,  a slave,  ^prostituted 
himself,  his  wife,  daughter,”  to  some  lascivious  prince,  and  for  that  he  ia 
exalted.  Tiberius  preferred  many  to  honours  in  his  time,  because  they  were 
famous  whore-masters  and  sturdy  drinkers;  many  come  into  this  parchment- 
row  (so  ^one  calls  it),  by  flattery  or  cozening;  search  your  old  families,  and 
you  shall  scarce  find  of  a multitude  (as  .^ilneas  Sylvius  observes),  qui  scelerdtani 
non  habent  ortum,  that  have  not  a wicked  beginning;  aut  quiviet  doloeo  fas- 
tigii  non  ascendant,  as  that  plebeian  in  ^Machiavel  in  a set  oration  proved  to 
his  fellows,  that  do  not  rise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villainy,  or  such  indirect 
means.  “ They  are  commonly  able  that  are  wealthy;  virtue  and  riches  seldom 
settle  on  one  man : who  then  sees  not  the  beginning  of  nobility?  spoils  enrich 
one,  usury  another,  treason  a third,  witchcraft  a fourth,  flattery  a fifth,  lying, 
stealing,  bearing  false  witness  a sixth,  adultery  the  seventh,”  &c.  One  makes 
a fool  of  himself  to  make  his  lord  merry,  another  dandles  my  young  master, 
bestows  a little  nag  on  him,  a third  marries  a cracked  piece,  &c.  Now  may 
it  please  your  good  worship,  your  lordship,  who  was  the  first  foimder  of  your 
family?  The  poet  answers,  Pastor  fait,  aut  illud  quod  dicerenoloP 

Are  he  or  you  the  better  gentleman?  If  he,  then  we  have  traced  him  to  his 
form.  If  you,  what  is  it  of  which  thou  boastest  so  much  ? That  thou  art  his 
son.  It  may  be  his  heir,  his  reputed  son,  and  yet  indeed  a priest  or  a serv- 
ing man  may  be  the  true  father  of  him;  but  we  will  not  controvert  that  now ; 
married  women  are  all  honest ; thou  art  his  son’s  son’s  son,  begotten  and  born 
infra  quatuor  maria,  &c.  Thy  great  great  great  grandfather  was  a rich  citizen, 

and  then  in  all  likelihood  a usurer,  a lawyer,  and  then  a a courtier,  and 

then  a a country  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sheep,  tStc. 

And  you  are  the  heir  of  all  his  virtues,  fortunes,  titles;  so  then,  what  is 
your  gentry,  but  as  Hierom  saith.  Opes  antiques,  inveteratce  divitice,  ancient 
wealth  ? that  is  the  definition  of  gentility.  The  father  goes  often  to  the  devil, 
to  make  his  son  a gentleman.  For  the  present,  what  is  it?  “ It  began  (saith 
'Agrippa),  with  strong  impiety,  with  tyranny,  oppression,”  &c.,  and  so  it  is 
maintained : wealth  began  it  (no  matter  how  got),  wealth  continueth  and 
increaseth  it.  Those  Roman  knights  were  so  called,  if  they  could  dispend 
pel’  annum  so  much.  ‘‘In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  France,  he  that  . buys 
such  lands,  buys  the  honour,  title,  barony  together  with  it ; and  they  that  can 
dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to  bear  ofilce,  to  be  knights,  or 
fine  for  it,  as  one  observes,  ^nohiliorum  ex  censu  judicant,  our  nobles  are  mea- 
sured by  their  means.  And  what  now  is  the  object  of  honour?  What  main- 
tains our  gentry  but  wealth  ? ^Nohilitas  sine  re  projeetdvilior  alga.  Without 
means  gentry  is  naught  worth,  nothing  so  contemptible  and  base.  '"Disputare 
de  nobilitate  generis,  sine  divitiis,  est  disputare  de  nobilitate  stercoris,  saith 
Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  to  dispute  of  gentry  without  wealth,  is  (saving  your 
reverence),  to  discuss  the  original  of  a mard.  So  that  it  is  wealth  alone  that 
denominates,  money  which  maintains  it,  gives  esse  to  it,  for  which  every  man 
may  have  it.  And  what  is  their  ordinary  exercise?  “ ®sit  to  eat,  drink,  lie 
down  to  sleep,  and  rise  to  play wherein  lies  their  worth  and  sufficiency?  in  a 
few  coats  of  arms,  eagles,  lions,  serpents,  bears,  tigers,  dogs,  crosses,  bends, 
fesses,  &c.,  and  such  like  baubles,  which  they  commonly  set  up  in  their  gal- 


® Plures  Ob  prostitutas  Alias,  uxores,  nobllcs  facti;  mnltos  venationes,  rapinae,  cjedes,  prffistigia,  &c. 
•"Sat.  Mcnip.  e Cam  enim  hos  did  nobiles  videmus,  qui  divitiis  abundant,  divitUe  vero  raro  virtutis  siint 
comites,  quis  non  videt  ortum  nobilitatis  degenerem?  hunc  usurse  ditarunt,  ilium  spolia,  proditiones;  b'C 
veneAciis  ditatus,  ille  adulationibus,  huic  adulteria  lucrum  praebent,  nonnnllis  mcndacia,  quidain  ex  con* 
juge  qua;stuin  faciunt,  pleriqueex  natis,  &c.  Florent.  hist.  lib.  3.  Juven.  “A  shepherd,  or  something 
that  I should  rather  not  tell.”  • Robusta  improbitas  a tyrannidc  incepta,  &c.  Gasper  Ens  thesauro 
polit.  ■ Gre.s8crus,  Itinerar.  fol.  26G.  »>  Hor.  “ Nobility  without  wealth  is  more  worthless  than  soit-weed. 

" Syl.  nup.  lib.  4.  num.  111.  » Exod.  xxxii. 
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3i’ies,  porche^^j  windows,  on  bowls,  platters,  coaclies,  in  tombs,  churclies,  men’s 
Iceves,  &c.  “ •’If  he  can  hawk  and  hunt,  ride  a horse,  play  at  cards  and 

■ice,  swagger,  drink,  swear,”  take  tobacco  with  a grace,  sing,  dance,  wear  his 
lothes  in  fashion,  court  and  please  his  mistress,  talk  big  fustian,  ^insult, 
corn,  strut,  contemn  others,  and  use  a little  mimical  and  apish  compliment 
hove  the  rest,  he  is  a complete,  (Egregiarn  verb  laudeni)  a well-qualified  gen- 
leman;  these  are  most  of  their  employments,  this  their  greatest  commendation. 
(That  is  gentry,  this  parchment  nobility  then,  but  as  ’’Agrippa  defines  it,  “ a 
metuary  of  knavery  and  naughtiness,  a cloak  for  wickedness  and  execrable 
ices,  of  pride,  fraud,  contempt,  boasting,  oppression,  dissimulation,  lust,  glut 
juy,  malice,  fornication,  adultery,  ignorance,  impiety?”  A nobleman  there- 
are,  in  some  likelihood,  as  he  concludes,  is  an  “ atheist,  an  oppressor,  an  epi> 
;ure,  a ®gull,  a dizzard,  an  illiterate  idiot,  an  outside,  a glow-worm,  a proud 
)ol,  an  arrant  ass,”  Ventris  et  inguinis  onancipium,  a slave  to  his  lust  and 
elly,  soldque  lihicline  fortis.  And  as  Salvianus  observed  of  his  countrymen 
die  Aquitanes  in  France,  sicut  titulis  primi  fuere,  sic  et  vitiis  (as  they  were 
he  first  in  rank  so  also  in  rottenness);  and  Oabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  writer, 
istinctly  of  the  rest.  “ The  nobles  of  Berry  are  most  part  lechers,  they  of 
’ouraine  thieves,  they  of  Narbonne  covetous,  they  of  Guienne  coiners,  they  of 
h'ovence  atheists,  they  of  Rheims  superstitious,  they  of  Lynns  treacherous,  of 
Tormandy  proud,  of  Picardy  insolent,”  &c.  We  may  generally  conclude,  the 
reater  men,  the  more  vicious.  In  fine,  as  *^neas  Sylvius  adds,  ‘‘they  are 
lost  part  miserable,  sottish,  and  filthy  fellows,  like  the  walls  of  their  houses, 
dr  without,  foul  within.”  What  dost  thou  vaunt  of  now  ? “ "What  dost 

1 lou  gape  and  w”onder  at  ? admire  him  for  his  brave  apparel,  horses,  dogs,  fine 
ouses,  manors,  orchards,  gardens,  walks  ? Why  ? a fool  may  be  possessor 
f this  as  well  as  he ; and  he  that  accounts  him  a better  man,  a nobleman  for 
aving  of  it,  he  is  a fool  himself.”  How  go  and  brag  of  thy  gentility.  This 
. it  belike  which  makes  the  ’‘Turks  at  this  day  scorn  nobility,  and  all  those 
uffing  bombast  titles,  which  so  much  elevate  their  poles  : except  it  be  such  as 
ave  got  it  at  first,  maintain  it  by  some  supereminent  quality,  or  excellent 
orth.  And  for  this  cause,  the  Ragusian  commonwealth,  Switzers,  and  the 
nited  provinces,  in  all  their  aristocracies,  or  democ.ratical  monarchies  (if  I 
I ay  so  call  them),  exclude  all  these  degrees  of  hereditary  honours,  and  will 
Imit  of  none  to  bear  oflice,  but  such  as  are  learned,  like  those  Athenian 
a'eopagites,  wise,  discreet,  and  well  brought  up.  The  ^ Chinese  observe  the 
line  customs,  no  man  amongst  them  noble  by  bii-th ; out  of  their  philosophers 
id  doctors  they  choose  magistrates : their  politic  nobles  are  taken  from  such 
i be  moralitei'  nobiles,  virtuous  noble ; nobilitas  ut  olim  ab  officio,  non  a naturd, 
3 in  Israel  of  old,  and  their  ofilco  was  to  defend  and  govern  their  country  in 
>’ar  and  peace,  not  to  hawk,  hunt,  eat,  drink,  game  alone,  as  too  many  do. 
'heir  Loysii,  Mandarin!,  literati,  licentiati,  and  such  as  have  raised  themselves 
y their  worth,  are  their  noblemen  only,  though  fit  to  govern  a state;  and  why 
hen  should  any  that  is  otherwise  of  worth  be  ashamed  of  his  birth  ? why 
hould  not  he  be  as  much  respected  that  leaves  a noble  posterity,  as  he  that 
;.ath  had  noble  ancestors?  nay,  why  not  more?  iov  p lures  solem  orientem,  we 
dore  the  sun  rising  most  jiart ; and  how  much  better  is  it  to  say.  Ego  meis 
najoi-ibus  virtute  prceluxi  (I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  virtues),  to  boast 

p Omnium  nobillum  sufflclentla  in  eo  probntur  si  vcnatica  noverint,  si  aleam,  si  corporis'vires  inffentibiis 
A probcut,  &c.  q Difficile  est,  ut'non  sit  superbus 

pnAf’in  n'si  improbitas,  furor,  rapina,  lutrocinium,  homicidium,  luxu.s, 

. natio,  vloluitia,  &c.  • fbo  fool  took  away  my  lord  in  the  mask,  'twas  apposite.  *De  miser. 

nv?'  p spcciosi.  'I  Miraris  aureus 

cst^  equos,  canes,  oidinctn  famuloruro,  lautas  meusas,  mdes,  villas  nricdia.  niscin-ia  svlvas  &c  bcec 

' ' ' ' lib.  L c*vp.  3.  Ad  regciidain  reinp.  soli  doctorc'^,  aut  licentiati  adaciscuutur, 

•'C* 
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liimself  of  liis  virtues,  t'liau  of  his  birth?  Catlicsbeiu.s,  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  was  by  his  condition  a slave,  but  for  worth,  valour,  and  manhood  second 
to  no  king,  and  for  that  cause  (as  * Jovius  writes)  elected  emperor  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. That  poor  Spanish  Pizarro  for  his  valour  made  by  Charles  the  Fiftli 
Marquess  of  Anatillo : the  Turkey  Pashas  are  all  such.  Pentiiiax,  Phillippus 
Arabs,  Maximinus,  Probus,  Aurelius,  &c.,  from  common  soldiers  became 
emperors,  Cato,  Cincinnatus,  &c.,  consuls.  Pius  Secundus,  Sixtus  Quintus. 
Johan  Secundus,  Nicholas  Quintus,  &c.,  popes.  Socrates,  Virgil,  Horace, 
libertina  parte  natus.  “ The  kings  of  Denmark  fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some 
say,  from  one  Ulfo,  that  was  the  son  of  a bear.  E tenui  casa  scepe  vir 
magnus  exit,  many  a worthy  man  comes  out  of  a poor  cottage.  Hercules, 
Pomulus,  Alexander  (by  Olympia’s  confession),  Themistocles,  Jugurtha,  King 
Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror,  Plomer,  Demosthenes,  P.  Lumbard,  P.Comes- 
tor,  Bartholus,  Adrian  the  fourth  Pope,  <fec.,  bastards;  and  almost  in  every 
kingdom,  the  most  ancient  families  have  been  at  first  princes’  bastards:  their 
worthiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest  scholars,  bravest  spiritE  in  all  our  annals, 
have  been  base.  ® Cardan,  in  his  Subtleties,  gives  a reason  why  they  are  most 
part  better  able  than  others  in  body  and  mind,  and  so,  per  consequens,  more 
fortunate.  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  a poor  child,  found  in  the  field,  exposed 
to  misery,  became  prince  of  Lucca  and  Senes  in  Italy,  a most  complete  soldier 
and  worthy  captain ; Machiavel  compares  him  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  “And 
’tis  a wonderful  thing  (“^saith  he)  to  him  that  shall  consider  of  it,  that  all  those, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  that  have  done  the  greatest  exploits  here  upon 
earth,  and  excelled  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of  their  time,  have  been  still  bom  in 
some  abject,  obscure  place,  or  of  base  and  obscure  abject  parents.”  A most 
memorable  observation,  ® Scaliger  accounts  it,  et  non  preetereundum,  maxi- 
morum  virorum  plerosque  patres  ignoratos,  matres  impudicas  fuisse}  “ I 
could  recite  a great  catalogue  of  them,”  every  kingdom,  every  province  will 
yield  innumerable  examples;  and  why  then  should  baseness  of  birth  be  objected 
to  any  man?  Who  thinks  worse  of  Tully  for  being  Arpinas,  an  upstart  ? Or 
Agathocles,  that  Sicilian  king,  for  being  a potter’s  son  ? Iphicrates  and 
Marius  were  meanly  born.  What  wise  man  thinks  better  of  any  person  for  his 
nobility?  as  he  said  in  ^Machiavel,  omnes  eodein  patre  nati,  Adam’s  sons,  con- 
ceived all  and  bom  in  sin,  &c.  “We  are  by  nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if 
you  see  us  naked  ; let  us  wear  theirs  and  they  our  clothes,  and  what  is  the 
difference?  ” To  speak  truth,  as  **Bale  did  of  P.  Schalichius,  “1  more  esteem 
thy  worth,  learning,  honesty,  than  thy  nobility ; honour  thee  more  that  thou 
art  a writer,  a doctor  of  divinity,  than  Earl  of  the  Huns,  Baron  of  Skradine,  or 
hast  title  to  such  and  such  provinces,”  &c.  “Thou  art  more  fortunate  and  great” 
(so  * Jovius  writes  to  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  then  Duke  of  Florence)  “for  thy  virtues, 
than  for  thy  lovely  wife,  and  happy  children,  friends,  fortunes,  or  great  duchy 
of  Tuscany.”  So  I account  thee;  and  who  doth  not  so  indeed?  ^ Abdolo- 
minus  was  a gardener,  and  yet  by  Alexander  for  his  virtues  made  king  of 
Syria.  How  much  better  is  it  to  be  bom  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excel  in 


iLib.  1.  hist,  conclitione  servus,  eseterum  acer  hello,  et  aniini  magnitudine  maximorum  regum  nemini 
secundus  : oh  hocc  a Mameluchls  in  regem  electus.  ■ Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  18.  Saxo  Grammaticus, 

u quo  rex  Sueno  et  caetera  Danorum  regum  stemmata.  Seneca  de  Contro.  Philos,  epist.  ° Corpora 
sunt  et  animo  fortiorcs  spurii,  plerumque  ob  amoris  vehementiam,  seminis  crass.,  itc.  d Vita  Castruccii. 
Xec  praeter  rationem  minim  videri  debet,  si  quis  rem  considerare  velit,  omnes  eos  vel  saltern  maximam 
partem,  qui  in  hoc  terrarum  orbe  res  pnestantiores  aggressi  sunt,  atque  inter  coetcros  a;vi  sui  heroas  excel- 
luerunt,  autobscuro,  aut  abjecto  loco  editos,  et  prognatos  fuisse  abjectis  parentibus.  Eorura  ego  Catalogum 
infinitum  recensere  possem.  • Exercit.  265.  f “ It  is  a thing  deserving  of  our  notice,  that  most  great 
men  were  bora  in  obscurity,  and  of  unchaste  mothers.”  g Flor.  hist.  1.  3.  Quod  si  nudos  nos  conspici 
ontingat,  omnium  una  eademque  erit  facies ; nam  si  ipsi  nostras,  nos  eoram  vestes  induamus,  nos,  &c. 
Ut  merito  dicam,  quod  simpliciter  sentiam,  Faulum  Schalichium  scriptorem,  et  doctorem,  pluria  facio 
quam  comitem  Hunnorum,  et  Baronem  Skradinum ; Encyclopcediam  tuam  et  orbem  disciplinarum  omnibus 
provinciis  antefero.  Balieus,  epist.  nuncupat.  ad  5 cent,  ultimam  script.  Brit.  • Prwfat.  hist.  lib.  !• 

virtute  tua  major,  quam  aut  lletrusci  imperii  fortuna,  aut  numerosm  et  decorai  prolis  fadicitate  liutior  evadis. 
k Curtins. 
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vortli,  to  be  morally  noble^  which  is  preftTroi,]  before  that  natural  nobility,  by 
livines,  philosophers,  and  ‘politicians,  to  be  learned,  honest,  discreet,  well- 
[ualitied,  to  be  fit  for  any  manner  of  employment,  in  country  and  conmion- 
vealth,  war  and  peace,  than  to  be  Deyeneres  Neoptolemiy  as  many  brave  nobles 
,re,  only  wise  because  rich,  otherwise  idiots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of 
ervice?  '"Udalricus,  Earl  of  Cilia,  upbraided  John  Huniades  with  the  base* 
..'.ess  of  his  birth,  but  he  replied,  in  te  Ciliensis  comitatus  turpiter  extinguitur,  in 
. le  gloriose  Bistrieensis  exoi'itur,  thine  earldom  is  consumed  v/ith  riot,  mine 
*egins  with  honour  and  renown.  Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  ancestors; 
i-’hat  is  that  to  theel  Vixea  nostra  voco,  "when  thou  art  a dizzard  thyself; 
uod  prodest,  Pontice,  longo  steimriate  censeri?  (fee.  .1  conclude,  hast  thou  a 
ouud  body,  and  a good  soul,  good  bringing  up?  Art  thou  virtuous,  honest, 
.earned,  well-qualified,  religious,  are  thy  conditions  good? — thou  art  a true 

oblemau,  perfectly  noble,  although  born  of  Thersites — dum  modo  tu  sis 

Eacidee  svmilis,nonnatus,  sed  Jacttis,  noble  xur  “"for  neither  sword, 

or  fire,  nor  water,  nor  sickness,  nor  outward  violence,  nor  the  devil  himself 
an  take  thy  good  parts  froni  thee.”  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then,  thou 
rt  a gentleman  all  the  world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when  as  he,  strip 
im  of  his  fine  clothes,  p dispossess  him  of  his  wealth,  is  a funge  (which  ^Poly- 
ices  iu  his  banishment  found  true  by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like 
piece  of  coin  in  another  country,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  con- 
•iinned.  Once  more,  though  thou  be  a barbarian,  born  at  Tontonteac,  a villain, 

; slave,  a Saldanian  negro,  or  a rude  Virginian  in  Dasamonquepec,  he  a French 
.onsieur,  a Spanish  don,  a seignior  of  Italy,  I care  not  how  descended,  of 
hat  family,  of  what  order,  baron,  count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well  qualified,  and 
3 not,  but  a degenerate  Heoptolemus,  I tell  thee  in  a word,  thou  art  a man, 
l id  he  is  a beast. 

Lot  no  terree  filius,  or  upstart,  insult  at  this  which  I have  said,  no  worthy 
!3ntleinan  take  offence.  I speak  it  not  to  detract  from  such  as  are  well 
^serving,  truly  virtuous  and  noble : I do  much  respect  and  honour  true  gentry 
id  nobility;  I was  born  of  worshipful  parents  myselt^  in  an  ancient  family, 
l it  I am  a younger  brother,  it  concerns  me  not : or  had  I been  some  great 
*ir,  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I am,  I should  not  have  been  elevated  at 
. 1,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  other  human  happiness,  honours,  &c.,  they 
Hve  their  period,  are  brittle  and  inconstant.  As  ''he  said  of  that  great 
ver  Danube,  it  riseth  from  a small  fountain,  a little  brook  at  first,  sometimes 
oad,  sometimes  narrow,  now  slow,  then  swift,  increased  at  last  to  an  incredible 
eatness  by  the  confluence  of  sixty  navigable  rivers,  it  vanisheth  in  conclusion, 
'?eth  his  name,  and  is  suddenly^swallowed  up  of  the  Euxine  sea:  I may  say 
our  greatest  families,  they  were  mean  at  first,  augmented  by  rich  marriages, 
irchases,  offices,  they  continue  for  some  ages,  with  some  little  alteration  of 
.•cumstances,  fortunes,  places,  <fec.,  by  some  prodigal  son,  for  some  default,  or 
want  of  issue  they  are  defaced  in  an  instant,  and  their  memory  blotted  out. 

' So  much  in  the  meantime  I do  attribute  to  Gentility,  that  if  he  be  well- 
scended,  of  worshipful  or  noble  parentage,  he  will  express  it  in  his  conditions. 


■ “nec  enim  fcroccs 


Progenerant  aquilaj  coluinbas.’! 

nd  although  the  nobility  of  our  times  be  much  like  our  coins,  more  in  number 
d value,  but  less  in  weight  and  goodness,  with  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  outsides 

I’odine  (le  rep.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  o'  Z^neas  Silvius,  lib.  2,  cap.  29.  n « if  children  be  nroucL 

ighty,  foolish  tlusy  defile  the  nobility  of  tiieir  kindred,”  Eccl.  x.xii.  8.  . Cuius  SsS  nec  fuS 

h\o‘'’Lme‘'strl  a'liiai  um  voragine  absorberl,  vcl  vi  inorbi  dcstrui  potest.  p Send  thefu 

h to  some  stran  L place  naked,  ad  ignoto.s,  as  Aristippus  said,  you  shall  .seethe  difference.  Bacon’s 

l^naI•via  dueC\\!h  f ““ulit,  &c.  r Fluvius  hic  illustris,  luunanarmn  rcrum  imago, 

n in]>iicnsum  crescunt,  et  subito  cvancscunt.  K.xills  hic  priiuo  Huvius,  in  ad. 

Frr  fl^re'p  tandcnuiuc  in  inari  Kuxino  ovanesclt.  1.  Stuckius  pereg.  mar.  Euxiui. 

foi  fierce  eagles  do  not  procreate  timid  r.ng-dovcs.” 

2c 
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than  of  old ; yet  if  he  retain,  those  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry,  he  will  be 
more  athible,  courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better  temper,  ora 
more  magnanimous,  hcroical,  and  generous  spirit,  than  i\ya.tvulyus  ho minum, 
those  ordinary  boors  and  j)easants,  qui  adeo  improbi,  ayresteft,  et  inculti  pier  uni- 
que. sunt,  ne  dicam  maliciosi,  ut  nemini  ullum  humanitatis  ojfficium  prcestent,  m 
ipsi  Deo  si  advenerit,  as  “one  observes  of  them,  a rude,  brutish,  uncivil,  wild, 
a currish  generation,  cruel  and  malicious,  incapable  of  discipline,  and  such  as 
have  scarce  common  sense.  And  it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  ail,  which 
‘Lemnius  the  physician  said  of  his  travel  into  England,  the  common  people 
were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns,  sed  mitior  nobililas,  ad  ornne  humanitatis 
officium  paratissima,  the  gentlemen  were  courteous  and  civil.  If  it  so  tall  out 
(as  often  it  doth)  that  such  peasants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their  wealth, 
chance,  error,  <fec.,  or  otherwise,  yet  as  the  cat  in  tlie  fable,  when  she  was 
turned  to  a fair  maid,  would  play  with  mice;  a cur  will  be  a cur,  a clown  will 
be  a clown,  he  will  likely  savour  of  the  stock  whence  he  came,  and  that  innate 
rusticity  can  hardly  be  shaken  off. 

" * Licet  superbus  ambulet  peeunia, 

Fortuna  uon  mutat  ^enus.” 

And  though  by  their  education  such  men  may  be  better  qualified,  and  more 
refined ; yet  there  be  many  symptoms  by  which  they  may  likely  be  descried, 
an  affected  fantastical  carriage,  a tailor-like  spruceness,  a peculiar  garb  in  all 
their  proceedings;  choicer  than  ordinary  in  his  diet,  and  as  '‘Ilierome  well 
describes  such  a one  to  his  ISTepotian ; “ An  upstart  born  in  a base  cottage, 
that  scarce  at  first  had  coarse  bread  to  fill  his  hungry  guts,  must  now  feed  on 
kickshaws  and  made  dishes,  will  have  all  variety  of  fiesh  and  fish,  the  best 
oysters,”  tkc.  A beggar’s  brat  will  be  commonly  inore  scornful,  imperious, 
insulting,  insolent,  than  another  man  of  his  rank : “ Nothing  so  intolerable  as 
a fortunate  fool,”  as  ^Tully  found  out  long  since  out  of  his  experience;  Aspe- 
rius  nihil  est  humili  cum  surgit  in  altum,  set  a beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
will  ride  a gallop,  a gallop,  &c, 

“ * desaevit  in  oraues 

Dum  se  posse  putat,  nec  bellua  saevior  ulla  est, 

Quam  servi  rabies  in  libera  colla  fui'entis;  ” 

he  forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  <fec.,  and  many  such  other  symptoms  he 
hath,  by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a true  gentleman.  Many  errors  and 
obliquities  are  on  both  sides,  noble,  ignoble,  factis,  naiis;  yet  still  in  all 
callings,  as  some  degenerate,  some  are  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of  their 
honours.  And  as  Bosbequius  said  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  he  was  tanto 
dignus  imperio.,  worthy  of  that  great  empire.  Many  meanly  descended  are 
most  worthy  of  their  honour,  politice  nobiles,  and  well  deserve  it.  Many  of  our 
nobility  so  born  (which  one  said  of  Hephaestion,  Ptolemeiis,  Selencus,  Anti- 
gonus,  &c.,  and  the  rest  of  Alexander’s  followers,  they  were  all  woidhy  to  be 
monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be  princes.  And  I am  so  far  fortb 
of  "Sesellius’s  mind,  that  they  ought  to  be  preferred  (if  capable)  before  others, 
“ as  being  nobly  born,  ingenuously  brought  up,  and  from,  their  infancy  trained, 
to  all  manner  of  civility.”  For  learning  and  virtue  in  a nobleman  is  more 
eminent,  and,  as  a jewel  set  in  gold  is  more  precious,  and  much  to  be  respected, 
such  a man  deserves  better  than  others,  and  is  as  great  an  honour  to  his  family 
as  his  noble  family  to  him.  In  a word,  many  noblemen  are  an  ornament  to 
their  order : many  poor  men’s  sons  are  singularly  well  endowed,  mosteminent, 
and  ■well  deserving  for  their  worth,  wisdom,  learning,  virtue,  valour,  integrity ; 

•Sabinus  ill  C.  Ovid.  Met.  fab  4 * Lib.  1.  de  4.  Complexionibus.  • ITor.  cp.  Od.  2.  “And 

although  he  boast  of  hia  wealtli,  Fortune  lias  not  changed  his  nature.”  * Lib.  2.  ep.  15.  Natus  snrdidc 
tuguriolo  et  paiipere  doino,  qui  vix  niilio  rugientein  ventrem,  &c.  y Nihil  fortunato  Insipientc  intolerabilius. 
•■Claud.  1.9.  in  Eutrop.  »Lib.  l.deliep.  Gal.  Quoniam  et  cominodioreutuntur  conditionc,  ct  honcstloift 
loco  nati,  jam  indo  k parvulis  ud  morura  civilitatein  educati  sunt,  et  assuefaetL 
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excellent  members  and  pillars  of  a commonwealth.  And  therefore  to  con- 
clude that  which  I first  intended,  to  be  base  by  birth,  meanly  born,  is  no 
such  disparagement.  Et  sic  demonstratiir,  quod  erat  demonstrandum. 


MEMB.  III. 

Against  Poverty  and  Want,  with  such  other  Adversities. 

One  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a man,  in  the  world  s esteem,  is 
poverty  or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear, 
contend,  murder  and  rebel,  which  breaketh  sleep,  and  causeth  death  itself. 
'oSsi'  Tsviag  jSotoursooV  svti  (po^rlov,  no  burden  (saith  *^]\ienandei)  so  intolerable 
;s  poverty : it  makes  men  desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects,  census  honores,  census 
cimicitias;  money  makes,  but  poverty  mars,  &c.  and  all  this  in  the  world’s 
esteem  : yet  if  considered  aright,  it  is  a great  blessing  in  itself,  a happy 
estate,  and  yields  no  cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men  should  therefore  account 
themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  foi’saken,  miserable,  unfortunate.  Christ  him- 
self was  poor,  boni  in  a manger,  and  had  not  a house  to  hide  his  head  in  all 
his  life,  “ ‘'lest  any  man  should  make  poverty  a judgment  of  God,  or  an  odious 
estate.”  And  as  he  was  himself,  so  he  informed  his  Apostles  and  Disciples, 
they  were  all  poor.  Prophets  poor,  Apostles  poor  (Acts  iii.  “ Silver  and  gold 
have  I none”).  “As sorrowing  (saith  Paul)  and  yet  always  rejoicing;  as 
having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things,”  1 Cor.  vi.  10.  Your  great 
Philosophers  have  been  voluntarily  pooi’,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others. 
Crates  Thebanus  was  adored  for  a god  in  Athens,  “ ^ a nobleman  by  birth, 
many  servants  he  had,  an  honourable  attendance,  much  wealth,  many  manors, 
fine  apparel ; but  when  he  saw  this,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  but 
brittle,  uncertain  and  no  whit  availing  to  live  well,  he  flung  his  burden  into 
the  sea,  and  renounced  his  estate.”  Those  Curii  and  Eabricii  will  be  ever  re- 
nowned for  contempt  of  these  fopperies,  wherewith  the  world  is  so  much 
affected.  Amongst  Christians  I could  reckon  up  many  kings  and  queens,  that 
nave  forsaken  their  crowns  and  fortunes,  and  wilfully  abdicated  themselves 
rom  these  so  much  esteemed  toys  ; ®many  that  have  refused  honours,  titles, 
lud  all  this  vain  pomp  and  happiness,  which  others  so  ambitiously  seek,  and 
carefully  study  to  compass  and  attain.  Riches  I deny  not  are  God’s  good 
^ 'ifts,  and  blessings  ; and  honor  est  in  honorante,  honours  are  from  God  ; both 
ewards  of  virtue,  and  fit  to  be  sought  after,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be  pos- 
sessed ; yet  no  such  great  happiness  in  having,  or  misery  in  wanting  of  them. 

' Dantur  quidem  bonis,  saith  Austin,  ne  quis  mala  cestimet : 77ialis  autem  ne  quis 
liinis  bona,  good  men  have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think  it  evil ; and  bad 
nen  that  they  should  not  rely  on  or  hold  it  so  good  ; as  the  rain  falls  on  both 
.orts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good  and  bad,  sed  bonis  in  bo7ium,  but  they  are 
;ood  only  to  the  godly.  But  ^compai'e  both  estates,  for  natural  parts  they  are 
lot  unlike  ; and  a beggar’s  child,  as  Cardan  well  observes,  “ is  no  whit  in- 
erior  to  a prince’s,  most  paid;  better  ; ” and  for  those  accidents  of  fortune,  it 
vill  easily  appear  there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  extraordinary  happiness  in 
he  one,  or  inisery  in  the  other.  He  is  rich,  wealthy,  fat ; what  gets  he  by 
t?  pride,  insolency,  lust,  ambition,  cares,  fears,  suspicion,  trouble,  anger, 
uiulation,  and  many  filthy  diseases  of  body  and  mind.  He  hath  indeed 

.T  ir®  divinnB  judicinm  putarct,  ant  panpcrtas  exosa  foret. 

V.  L'Uc«.  d Inter  proceres  Ihebauos  nunieratns.  lectum  habuit  Kcmis  frequens 

.mulitium,  (lomus  amplag,  Ac.  Apuleius  Florid.  1.4.  . F . Dlescnsls.  en  72  et  2^2  oblatoVreS 

>noru3  ex  onerc  metieng;  motug  ambltiosos  rogatug  non  ivi,  &c.  ^Sndat 

; graving  ille  fastidio,  quam  hie  inedla  cruciatur. 
Lii^kg,  plemnquc  2lSe^  puerogque  videmus  mendicorura  nulla  ci  parte  regum  fillls 
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variety  of  clishe.s,  better  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant  sauce,  dainty  music,  gay 
clothes,  lords  it  bravely  out,  &c.,  and  all  that  which  Misillus  admired  in 
^Lucian;  but  with  them  he  hath  the  gout,  dropsies,  apo[)lexies,  palsie.s, 
stone,  pox,  rheums, catarrhs,  crudities, oppilations,  ‘melancholy,  (fee.,  lust  enters 
in,  anger,  ambition,  according  to  '‘Chrysostom,  “the  sequel  of  riches  is  pride, 
riot,  intemperance,  arrogancy,  fury,  and  all  irrational  courses.” 


“ ' turpi  fregerunt  snecula  luxu 

Divitiae  molles,  ” 

with  their  variety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and  mind  get  in, 
which  the  poor  man  knows  not  of.  As  Saturn  in  “Lucian  answered  the 
discontented  commonalty  (which,  because  of  their  neglected  Saturnal  feasts 
in  Rome,  made  a grievous  complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men),  that 
they  were  much  mistaken  in  supposing  such  happiness  in  riches;  “ “you  see 
the  best  (said  he)  but  you  know  not  their  several  gripings  and  discontents  : ” 
they  are  like  painted  walls,  fair  without,  rotten  within : diseased,  filthy, 
crazy,  full  of  intemperance’s  elFects  ; ““and  who  can  reckon  half?  if  you  but 
knew  their  fears,  cares,  anguish  of  mind  aiid  vexation,  to  which  they  are 
subject,  you  would  hereafter  renounce  all  riches.” 


“ P 0 si  pateant  pectora  divitum, 
Quantos  iiitus  subliujis  agit 
Fortuna  metiis  ! Brutia  Coro 
Pulsante  fretum  niitior  uuda  est.” 


“ 0 that  their  breasts  were  but  conspicuous. 
How  full  of  fear  within,  how  furious ! 

The  narrow  seas  arenot  so  boisterous.” 


Yea,  but  he  hath  the  world  at  will  that  is  rich,  the  good  things  of  the  earth  : 
suave  est  de  magno  iollere  acervo  (it  is  sweet  to  draw  from  a great  heap),  he  is 
a happy  man,  ‘^adored  like  a god,  a prince,  every  man  seeks  to  him,  applauds, 
honours,  admires  him.  He  hath  honours  indeed,  abundance  of  all  things ; 
but  (as  I said)  withal  “ ‘'pride,  lust,  anger,  faction,  emulation,  fears,  care-s, 
suspicion  enter  with  his  wealth ; ” for  his  intemperance  he  hath  aches, 
crudities,  gouts,  and  as  fruits  of  his  idleness,  and  fulness,  lust,  surfeiting  and 
druidceuness,  all  manner  of  diseases : pecuniis  augetur  improhitas,  the 
wealthier,  the  more  dishonest.  “ ®He  is  exposed  to  hatred,  envy,  peril  and 
treason,  fear  of  death,  degradation,”  (fee.,  ’tis  lubrica  statio  et  proximapn'CEcipitio, 
and  the  higher  he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  fall. 

“ * cels£E  graviore  c.'xsu 

Decidunt  turres,  feriuntque  summos 
Fulgura  montes,” 

the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  towers;  “in  the  more 
eminent  place  he  is,  the  more  subject  to  fall. 


“Eumpitur  innumeris  arbos  uberrima  pomis. 
Ft  subitd  nimiae  pracipitantur  opes.” 


As  a tree  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit  breaks  her  own  boughs,  with  their 
own  greatness  they  ruin  themselves:  which  Joachimus  Oamerarius  hath 
elegantly  expressed  in  his  13  Emblem,  cent.  1.  Inopem  se  copia  fecit.  Their 
means  is  their  misery,  though  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lie, 
dissemble,  collogue  and  flatter  their  lieges,  obey,  second  his  will  and  com- 
mands, as  much  as  may  be,  yet  too  frequently  they  mi.scarry,  they  fat  them- 
selves like  so  many  hogs,  as  ‘‘u^neas  JSylvius  observes,  that  when  they  are 
full  fed,  they  may  be  devoured  by  their  princes,  as  Seneca  by  Nero  was  served, 
Sejanus  by  Tiberius,  and  Hainan  by  Ahasuerus : I resolve  with  Gregory,  i 
^otestas  culminis,  est  ternpestas  mentis  ; et  quo  dignitas  aUior,  casus  gravior,  ; 


h Gallo  Tom.  2.  iFt  u contubernio  foedi  atque  olidl  veiitris  mors  tandem  cducit.  Scncca,  cp.  lOf 

k Divitiaruiu  swiuela,  luxus,  intemperies,  arrogantia,  superbia,  furor  iiijustus,  omiiisque  irrationabib* 
motus.  > Juven.  bat.  6.  “ Effeminate  riches  have  de-troyed  the  age  by  the  introduction  of  shaiuelui 

luxury.”  Saturn.  I'.pist.  n Vos  quiciem  divites  putatis  felices,  sed  nescitis  eorum  niiscrias.  Ft 

quota  pars  h.'cc  eorum  qu;u  i.stos  discruciant  ? si  nossetis  metus  et  curas,  quibus  obnoxii  sunt,  pl.ane  fugi- 
endas  vobis  divitias  cxistimaretis.  p Seneca  in  Here.  Giteo.  s Ft  diis  similes  stuUa  cogitatio  facit. 
rFiammasimul  libidinis  ingreditur ; ira,  furor  et  superbia,  divitiarum  sequela.  Chrys.  *0101110111  ocuiis 
odio  insidiU  expositus,  semper  sollcitus,  fortunas  ludibrium.  t Hor.  2.  1.  od.  10.  • Quid  meffiici;ni 

toties  jactastis,  amid ? Qui  cccidit,  stabiii  non  fuit  illo  loco.  Boeth.  » Utpostqiiam  impinguati,  meiuu, 
devorentur. 
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lionoui'  is  a temi)est,  the  higher  they  are  elevated,  the  more  grovioiisly 
depressed.  For  the  rest  of  his  prerogatives  which  wealth  affords,  as  he  hath 
more  his  expenses  are  the  greater.  “ When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased 
that  eat  them;  and  what  go6d  cometh  to  the  owners,  but  the  beholding 
thereof  with  tlie  eyes'?”  Eccles.  iv.  10. 


Millia  friimenti  tua  triverlt  area  centum. 

Non  tuus  hinc  capiet  venter  plus  quam  mcirs”- 


'^an  evil  sickness,”  Solomon  calls  it,  “and  reserved  to  them  for  an  evil,”  12 
verse.  “ They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  many  fears  and  temptations,  into 
many  foolish  and  noisome  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  perdition.”  1 Tim.  vi.  9. 
‘ Gold  and  silver  hath  destroyed  many,”  Ecclus.  viii.  2.  divitice  sceculi  sunt 
laquei  diaholi : so  writes  Bernard ; worldly  wealth  is  the  devil’s  bait : and  a's 
the  Moon  when  she  is  fuller  of  light  is  still  farthest  from  the  Sun,  the  more 
wealth  they  have,  the  farther  they  are  commonly  from  God.  (If  I had  said 
.:his  of  myself,  rich  men  would  have  pulled  me  to  pieces;  but  hear  who  saith, 
and  who  seconds  it,  an  Apostle)  therefore  St.  James  bids  them  “weep  and 
aowl  for  the  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them ; their  gold  shall  rust  and 
canker,  and  eat  their  flesh  as  Are,”  James  v*.  1,  2,  3.  I may  then  boldly 
joncluile  with  *Theodoret,  quotiescunque  divitiis  affluentem,  <fec.  “ As  often  as 
rou  shall  see  a man  abounding  in  wealth,”  qui  genimis  hibit  et  Serrano  dormit 
n ostro,  “and  naught  withal,  I beseech  you  call  him  not  happy,  but  esteem 
dm  unfortunate,  because  he  hath  many  occasions  offered  to  live  unj ustly ; 
n the  other  side,  a poor  man  is  not  miserable,  if  he  be  good,  but  therefore 
-lappy,  that  those  evil  occasions  are  taken  from  him.” 


“ * Non  possidentem  nmlta  vocaveria 
Recte  beatum ; rectius  occupat 
Noinen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti, 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  patl, 
Pej usque  letbo  flagitium  timet.” 


“He  is  not  happy  that  is  rich, 

And  hath  the  woi'ld  at  will, 

But  he  that  wisely  can  God’s  gifts 
Possess  and  use  them  still : 
That  suffers  and  with  patience 
Abides  hard  poverty. 

And  chooseth  rather  for  to  die; 
Than  do  such  villainy.” 


Wdierein  now  consists  his  happiness?  what  privileges  hath  he  more  than  other 
•uen'?  or  rather  what  miseries,  what  cares  and  discontents  hath  he  not  more 
. ban  other  men  ? 


“bXon  enim  gazse,  neque  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
Tecta  volantes.” 


“Nor  treasures,  nor  majors  officers  remove 
The  miserable  tumults  of  the  mind: 

Or  cares  that  lie  about,  or  fly  above  [bin’d.** 

Their  high-roofed  houses,  with  huge  beams  com- 


Tis  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him,  let  him  have  Job’s  inventory,  sint  Croesi 
i Crassi  licet,  non  hos  Pactolus  aureas  undas  agens,  eripiat  unqiiam  e miseriis, 
"/I’cesus  or  rich  Crassus  cannot  now  command  health,  or  get  himself  a stomach. 
®His  worship,”  as  Apuleius  describes  him,  in  all  his  plenty  and  great  pro- 
ision,  is  forbidden  to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appetite  (sick  in  bed,  can  take  no 
est,  sore  grieved  with  some  chronic  disease,  contracted  with  full  diet  and  ease, 
r troubled  in  mind),  when  as,  in  the  meantime,  all  his  household  are  merry, 
lid  the  poorest  servant  that  he  keeps  doth  continually  feast.”  ’Tis  Bracteata 
dicitas,  as  ^Seneca  terms  it,  tinfoiled  happiness,  infelix  felicitas,  an  unhajipy 
ind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  happiness  at  all.  His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of 
arness,  and  fortifleations  against  outward  enemies,  cannot  free  him  from 
award  fears  and  cares. 

“ Indeed  men  still  attending  fears  and  cares 
Nor  armours  clashing,  nor  fierce  weapons  fears : 
With  kings  converse  they  boldly,  and  kings’  peers- 
Fearing  no  flashing  that  from  gold  appears." 


Reverafiue  metushomlnum,  curseque  sequaces 
Nec  metuunt  fremitus  annorum,  aut  ferrea  tela, 
Audacterque  inter  reges,  regumque  potentes 
Y ersantur,  neque  fulgorcra  reverentur  ab  auro.” 
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Look  how  many  servants  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he  sus])ects ; for  liberty 
he  entertains  ambition;  his  pleasures  are  no  pleasures;  and  that  wliich  is 
worst,  he  cannot  be  private  or  enjoy  himself  as  other  men  do,  his  state  is  a 
servitude.  ® A countryman  may  travel  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  province  to 
province,  city  to  city,  and  glut  his  eyes  with  delightful  objects,  hawk,  hunt,  and 
use  those  ordinary  disports,  without  any  notice  taken,  all  which  a prince  or  a 
great  man  cannot  do.  He  keeps  in  for  state,  ne  majestatis  dignitas  evilescat, 
as  our  China  kings,  of  Borneo,  and  Tartarian  Chams,  those  aurea  mancipia^ 
are  said  to  do,  seldom  or  never  seen  abroad,  ut  major  sit  hominum  erga  se  obser- 
vantia,  which  the  ^Persian  kings  so  precisely  observed  of  old.  A poor  man 
takes  more  delight  in  an  ordinary  meal’s  meat,  which  he  hath  but  seldom,  than 
they  do  with  all  their  exotic  dainties  and  continual  viands;  Quippe  voluptatem, 
commendat  rarior  usus,  ’tis  the  rarity  and  necessity  that  makes  a thing  accept- 
able and  pleasant.  Darius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander,  drank  puddle  water  to 
quench  his  thirst,  and  it  was  pleasanter,  he  swore,  than  any  wine  or  mead.  All 
excess,  as  ^Epictetus  argues,  will  cause  a dislike;  sweet  will  be  soiu’,  which 
made  tlmt  temperate  Epicurus  sometimes  voluntarily  fast.  But  they  being 
always  accustomed  to  the  same  ’’dishes  (which  are  nastily  dressed  by  slovenly 
cooks,  that  after  their  obscenities  never  wash  their  bawdy  hands),  be  they  fish, 
flesh,  compounded,  made  dishes,  or  whatsoever  else,  are  therefore  cloyed;, 
nectar’s  self  grows  loathsome  to  them,  they  are  weary  of  all  their  fine  palaces, 
they  are  to  them  but  as  so  many  prisons.  A poor  man  drinks  in  a wooden 
dish,  and  eats  his  meat  in  wooden  spoons,  wooden  platters,  earthen  vessels, 
and  such  homely  stuff:  the  other  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  bub 
with  what  success]  i7i  auro  bibitur  venenum,  fear  of  poison  in  the  one,  security 
in  the  other.  A poor  man  is  able  to  write,  to  speak  his  mind,  to  do  his  own 
business  himself ; locuples  mittit  parasitum,  saith  ^ Philostratus,  a rich  man  em- 
ploys a parasite,  and  as  the  major  of  the  city,  speaks  by  the  town  clerk,  or 
by  Mr.  Recorder,  when  he  cannot  express  himself.  ‘^Nonius  the  senator  hatli 
a purple  coat  as  stiff  with  jewels  as  his  mind  is  full  of  vices;  rings  on  his 
fingers  worth  20,000  sesterces,  and  as  ’Perox  the  Persian  king,  an  union  in 
his  ear  worth  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold:  “Cleopatra  hath  whole 
boars  and  sheep  served  up  to  her  table  at  once,  drinks  jewels  dissolved, 
40,000  sesterces  in  value;  but  to  what  end? 

“ ■ Num  tibi  cum  fauces  urit  sitis,  aurea  qucerls 
Pocula?” 

Doth  a man  that  is  adry  desire  to  drink  in  gold?  Doth  not  a cloth  suit  be- 
come him  as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all  their  silks,  satins,  damasks, 
tafieties  and  tissues?  Is  not  homespun  cloth  as  great  a preservative  against 
cold,  as  a coat  of  Tartar  lambs’-wool,  dyed  in  grain,  or  a gown  of  giants’ 
beards?  Hero,  saith  "Sueton.,  never  put  on  one  garment  twice,  and  thou  hast 
scarce  one  to  put  on ! what’s  the  difierence?  one’s  sick,  the  other  sound : such  is 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  and  that  which  is  the  consummation  and  upshot  i 
of  ah,  death  itself  makes  the  greatest  difierence.  One  like  a hen  feeds  on 
the  dunghill  all  his  days,  but  is  served  up  at  last  to  his  Lord’s  table ; the  f 
other  as  a falcon  is  fed  with  partridge  and  pigeons,  and  carried  on  his  master’s  - 
fist,  but  when  he  dies  is  flung  to  the  muckhill,  and  there  lies.  The  rich  man  j< 
lives  like  Dives  jovially  here  on  earth,  temulentus  divitiis,  make  the  best  of 
it;  and  “ boasts  himself  in  the  multitude  of  his  riches,”  Psalm  xlix.  6,  1 1.  ho  ! | 
thinks  his  house  “ called  after  his  own  name,  shall  continue  for  ever;”  “ but  he  1 1 

\'i 

oHor.  et  mihi  curto  Ire  licet  mulo  vel  si  llbet  usque  Tarenhim.  ^Brlsonlus.  r SI  modum  excesseHN  , # 
guavissima  sunt  molesta.  i>  Kt  In  cupidiis  pubv,  coquus  et  puerl  illotis  inanibusab  exoneratione  venti  i*  : 
omnia  tractant,  <fcc.  Cardan.  1.  8.  cap.  46.  de  reruiu  varietate.  » Epist.  kPlin.  lib.  57.  cap.  6.  A 

# Zonaras  3,  anual.  . w Plutarch,  vit.  cjos.  , » llor.  Ser.  lib.  1 . Sat.  2.  • Cap.  30.  nullum 

Teatcra  bis  induit.  ^ 
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•perishetn  like  a beast,”  verse  20.  “bis  way  utters  bis  folly,”  verse  13.  nicde 
partamale  dilahmitur;  “like  sheep  they  lie  in  the  grave,”  verse  14.  Ihincto 
descendant  ad  infernum,  “ they  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  go  suddenly 
down  to  hell,”  Job  xxi.  13.  For  all  physicians  and  medicines  enforcing  na- 
ture, a swooning  wife,  families’  Complaints,  friends’  tears,  dirges,  masses, 
QieniaSj  funerals,  for  all  orations,  counterfeit  hired  acclamations,  enlogiuins-, 
epitaphs,  hearses,  heralds,  black  mournei's,  solemnities,  obelisks,  and  hlauso- 
i ieum  tombs,  if  lie  have  them,  at  least,  *’he,  like  a hog,  goes  to  hell  with  a 
,;guilty  conscience  (jrt'opter  hos  dilatavit  infernus  os  suum),  and  a poor  man’s 
curse:  his  memory  stinks  like  the  snuff  of  a candle  when  it  is  put  out ; scur- 
1 rilous  libels,  and  infamous  obloqviies  accompany  him.  When  as  poor  Lazarus 
; is  Dei  sacrariwn,  the  temple  of  God,  lives  and  dies  in  true  devotion,  hath  no 
imore  attendants  but  his  own  innocency,  the  heaven  a tomb,  desires  to  be 
dissolved,  buried  in  his  mother’s  lap,  and  hath  a company  of  “^Angels  ready 
■to  convey  his  soul  into  Abraham’s  bosom,  he  leaves  an  everlasting  and  a 
' sweet  memory  behind  him.  Grassus  and  Sylla  are  indeed  still  recorded,  but 
not  so  much  for  their  wealtli  as  for  their  victories : Croesus  for  his  end,  Solo- 
mon for  his  wisdom.  In  a word,  “‘‘to  get  wealth  is  a great  trouble^  anxiety 


to  keep,  grief  to  lose  it.” 

“•Quid  dignum  stolidis  mentibns  imprecerJ. 

Opes,  honores  ambiant : 

Et  cum  falsa  gravi  mole  paraverint, 

Turn  vera  cognoscant  bona.” 

But  consider  all  those  other  tinknown,  concealed  happinesses,  which  a poor 
.man  hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  because  they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the 
V world’s  esteem,  or  so  taken),  0 fortunatos  nimium  hona  si  sua  norint : happy 
I they  are  in  the  meantime  if  they  would  take  notice  of  it,  naake  use,  or  apply 
Kt  to  themselves.  “A  poor  man  wise  is  better  than  a foolish  king,”  Eccles.  ii. 
k 13.  “ ‘Poverty  is  the  way  to  heaven,  "the  mistress  of  philosophy,  ^the  mother 
L of  religion,  virtue,  sobriety,  sister  of  innocency,  and  an  upright  mind.”  How 
:many  such  encomiums  might  I add  out  of  the  fathers,  philosophers,  orators? 
It  troubles  many  that  are  poor,  they  account  of  it  as  a great  plague,  curse,  a 
[/sign  of  God’s  hatred,  ipsuin  scelus,  damned  villainy  itself,  a disgrace,  Ehame 
[and  reproach;  but  to  whom,  or  why?  “^If  fortune  hath  envied  me  wealth, 
thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  father  hath  not  left  me  such  revenues  as  others 

1:  have,  that  I am  a younger  brother,  basely  born, cici  sine  lace  genus,  sur- 

L dumque  parentum nomen,  of  mean  parentage,  a dirt-dauber’s  son,  am  I 

[i  therefore  to  be  blamed?  an  eagle,  a bull,  a lion  is  not  rejected  for  his  poverty, 
and  why  should  a man?”  ’Tis  '"'fortunce  telum,  nonculpoe,  fortune’s  fault,  not 
mine.  “Good  Sir,  I am  a servant  (to  use  “Seneca’s  words),  howsoever  your 
I- poor  friend;  a servant,  and  yet  your  chamber-fellow,  and  if  you  consider  bet- 
ter of  it,  your  fellow-servant.”  I am  thy  drudge  in  the  world’s  eyes,  yet  in 
God’s  sight  perad venture  thy  better,  my  soul  is  more  precious,  and  I <learer 
unto  him.  Etiam  servi  diis  cur'ce  sunt,  as  Evangelus  at  large  proves  in  Ma- 
J.crobius,  the  meanest  servant  is  most  precious  in  his  sight.  Thou  art  an 
|i  epicure,  I am  a good  Christian ; thou  art  many  parasangs  before  me  in  means, 
lavour,  wealth,  honour,  Claudius’s  Narcissus,  Nero’s  Massa,  Domitian’s  Par- 
thenius,  a favourite,  a golden  slave;  thou  coverest  thy  floors  with  marble,  thy 
roofs  with  gold,  thy  walls  with  statues,  fine  pictures,  curious  hangings,  &c., 

■ pAdgenerum  Cererls  sine  cade  et  sanguine  panel  descendant  reges,  et  sicca  morte  tyi'anni.  n “God 
shall  deliver  his  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave,”  Psal.  xlix.  15.  r Contempl.  fdiot.  Cap.  37.  divitiariiin 
Boquismo  niagni  laboris  possesslo  magnl  tlmorls,  amlssio  inagnl  doloris.  • lioethius  de  consol,  pliil.  1 . 3. 

° ^ riches  and  titles,  and  when  they  have  obtained  these  com- 

110(1  incasurM,  then,  and  not  before,  they  understand  what  is  truly  valuable.” 
-Austin  in  Ps  Ixxvi.  omnis  1 hilosophue  inagistra,  ad  coclitm  via.  « Bonai  mentis  soror  Dauuoitas. 

'1  ffid  igoga  pietatis  sobria,  pia  mater,  cuitu  simplex,  habitu  secura,  consilio  bonesuada.  Apul.  Cardan. 
Jpprobriuin  non  est  paupertas : quod  latro  r?ripit,  aut  pater  non  rellquit,  cur  iiiilii  vitio  daretur,  si  fortuiia 
ivi  la  Invidit?  non aiiuilie,  non,  &c.  '»Tully.  * Epist.  74;-servus,  suminc  homo:  servus  sum,  immo 
.uutubernalis,  servus  sum,  at  hutiiilis  atBicu.s,  immo  couservus  si  cogltaveris.  ' ■ 
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what  of  all  tills'?  calcas  opes,  &c.,  what’s  all  this  to  true  happiness?  I live  and 
breathe  under  that  glorious  heavrii,  that  august  capitol  of  nature,  enjoy  the 
bi  ightness  of  stars,  that  clear  light  of  sun  and  moon,  those  infinite  creatures, 
plants,  biids,  beasts,  fishes,  herbs,  all  tliut  sea  and  land  afford,  far  surpassing  all 
that  art  and  opulentia  can  give.  1 am  free,  and  which  ^Seneca  said  of  Rome, 
cvlmen  liberos  texit,  sub  marmore  el  auro  postea  servitus  habitavit,  thou  hast 
Amaltheex  cornu,  plenty,  pleasure,  the  world  at  will,  lam  despicable  and  poor; 
but  a word  overshot,  a blow  in  choler,  a game  at  tables,  a loss  at  sea,  a sud- 
den fire,  the  prince’s  dislike,  a little  sickness,  &c.,  may  make  us  equal  in  an 
instant;  howsoever  take  thy  time,  triumph  and  insult  awhile,  cinis  cequat, 
as  “ Alphonsus  said,  death  will  equalise  us  all  at  last.  I live  sparingly,  iu  the 
mean  time,  am  clad  homely,  fiire  hardly;  is  this  a reproach?  am  I the  worse 
for  it?  am  I contemptible  for  it?  am  I to  be  reprehended?  A learned  man 
in  ‘^Nevisanus  was  taken  down  for  sitting  amongst  gentlemen,  but  he  replied, 
“my  nobility  is  about  the  head,  yours  declines  to  the  tail,”  and  they  were 
silent.  Let  them  mock,  scoff,  and  revile,  ’tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made 
thee  so;  “ he  that  mocketh  the  poor,  reproacheth  him  that  made  him,”  Prov. 
xi.  5.  “and  he  that  rejoiceth  at  affliction,  shall  not  be  unpunished.”  Por  the 
rest,  the  poorer  thou  art,  the  happier  thou  art,  dltior  est,  at  non  melior,  saith 
®Epictetus,  he  is  richer,  not  better  than  thou  art,  not  so  free  from  lust,  envy, 
hatred,  ambition. 

“ Bcatus  ille  q.ui  procul  negotiis 
Paternarura  bobiis  exercet  suis.” 


Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  ^freed  from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  he  seeks  no 
honours,  gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not,  envies  not,  temporiseth  not, 
but  lives  privately,  and  well  contented  with  his  estate; 

“Nec  spes  corde  avidas,nec  curam  p^scit  inq,nem 
Securus  quo  fata  cadant,” 

He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdoms  thrive  better  by 
succession  or  election ; whether  monarchies  should  be  mixed,  temperate,  or  ab- 
solute; the  house  of  Ottoraoii’s  and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him;  he  inquires 
not  after  colonies  or  new  discoveries ; whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  Constan- 
tine’s donation  be  of  force;  what  comets  or  new  stars  signify,  whether  the 
earth  stand  or  move,  there  be  a new  world  in  the  moon,  or  infinite  worlds, 
(fee.  He  is  not  touched  with  fear  of  invasions,  factions  or  emulations; 


“*Foelix  ille  animi,  divisque  simillimus  ipsis, 
Quern  non  morclaci  resplendens  gloria  hico 
Solicitat,  non  fastosi  mala  gaudia  luxus, 
Sed  taeitos  sinit  ire  dies,  et  paupere  cultu 
•>Exigitinnocu3Btranquilia  silentia  vitue.” 


“A  happy  soul,  and  like  to  God  himself, 
Whom  not  vain  glory  macerates  or  strife. 
Or  wicked  joys  of  that  proud  swelling  peif, 
But  leads  a still,  poor,  and  contented  life.” 


A secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknowledge  it.  But  here ' j 
is  the  misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice  of  it;  he  repines  at  rich  men’s  I 
wealth,  brave  hangings,  dainty  fare,  as  'Simonides  objecteth  to  Hiero,  he  : 
hath  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  ^in  lectis  ehurneis  dormit,  vinuin  phiedis 
bibit,  optimis  unguentis  delibuitur,  “ he  knows  not  the  affliction  of  J oseph, 
stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  and  singing  to  the  sound  of  the  viol.”  And 
it  troubles  him  that  he  hath  not  the  like ; there  is  a difierence  (he  grumbles)  i 
between  Laplolly  and  Pheasants,  to  tumble  i’  th’  straw  and  lie  in  a down  bed, 
betwixt  wine  and  water,  a cottage  and  a palace.  “ Pie  hates  nature  (as  ‘Pliny 
characteriseth  him)  that  she  hath  made  him  lower  than  a god,  and  is  angry 


*>  Eplst.  66  et  90.  «Panormitan.  rebus  gestls  Alph.  <3Llb.  4.  num.  218.  quidam  deprehensus  quoif 
Bederet  loco  nobillum,  mea  iiobilitas,  ait,  est  circa  caput,  vestra  declinat  ad  caudam.  'Taiito  beatior  ; 
quanto  collectior.  fNon  amoribus  inservit,  non  appetit  honores,  et  qualitercunque  relictus  .satis  liabr,  i 
hominem  se  esse  meminit,  invidet  nemini,  neminem  clespicit,  neminem  miratur,  serinonibus  malignis  non 
attend  t aut  alitur.  Plinius.  * Politianus  in  rustico.  *•  Gyges,  regno  Lydias  intiatus,  sciseitatuin  mi- 1 t 

Apoliinem,  an  ciuis  mortalium  se  felicior  esset.  Aglaium  Arcadum  pauperrimum  Apollo  pr.etulit,  qui  tc.-  i 

mino.s  agri  sui  nunqiiam  exccsserat,  rure  suo  contentus.  Val.  lib.  1.  c 7.  ‘llor.  luec  est  Vita  solutoni  i Jt 
misera  ainbitione,  gruvique.  ''Aiuosvi.  I Priefat.  lib.  7.  Odit  naturom  quod  infra  deos  sit;  irosdl  l j?’ 
'diis  quod  quis  *lli  untecc  la;. 
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with  the  gods  that  any  man  goes  before  him and  although  he  hath  received 
■Qiuch,  yet  (as  ’"Seneca  follows  it)  “he  thinks  it  an  injury  that  he  hath  no 
more,  and  is  so  far  from  giving  thanks  for  his  tribuneship,  that  he  complains 
he  is  not  praetor,  neither  doth  that  please  him,  except  he  may  be  consul.”  Why 
■is  he  not  a prince,  why  not  a monarch,  why  not  an  emperor  ? Why  should  one 
man  have  so  much  more  than  his  fellows,  one  have  all,  another  nothing  ? Why 
diould  one  man  be  a slave  or  drudge  to  another?  One  surfeit,  another  starve, 
:)iie  live  at  ease,  another  labour,  without  any  hope  of  better  fortune  ? Thus 
.hey  grumble,  mutter,  and  repine:  not  considering  that  inconstancy  of  human 
affairs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition  with  another,  or  well  weighing  their 
own  present  estate.  What  they  are  now,  thou  mayest  shortly  be ; and  what 
;hou  art  they  shall  likely  be.  Expect  a little,  compare  future  and  times  past 
' .vith  the  present,  see  the  event,  and  comfort  thyself  with  it.  It  is  as  well  to 
oe  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  families,  as  in  private  men’s  estates. 
Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  woidd,  Rome  the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself  of 
•;wo  "myriads  of  inhabitants;  now  that  all -commanding  country  is  possessed  by 
“oetty  princes,  "Rome  a small  village  in  respect.  Greece  of  old  the  seat  of 
aivility,  mother  of  .sciences  and  humanity;  now  forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism, 
i den  of  thieves.  Germany. then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full 
bf  magnificent  cities:  Athens,  Corinth,  Carthage,  how  flourishing  cities,  now 
juried  in  their  own  ruins  1 Corvorum,  ferarum,  aprorum  etbestiarum  lustra, 

- ike  so  many  wildernesses,  a receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Y enice,  a poor  fisher- 
.own;  Paris,  London,  small  cottages  in  Caesar’s  time,  now  most  noble  empo- 
•iums.  Yalois,  Plantagenet,  and  Scaliger  how  fortunate  families,  how  likely 
,0  continue ! now  quite  extinguished  and  rooted  out.  He  stands  aloft  to-day, 
ull  of  favour,  wealth,  honour,  and  pi’osperity,  in  the  top  of  fortune’s  wheel  : 
;o-morrow  in  prison,  worse  than  nothing,  his  son’s  a beggar.  Thou  art  a poor 
servile  drudge,  Feex  populi,  a very  slave,  thy  son  may  come  to  be  a prince, 
.vith  Maximinus,  Agathocles,  &c.,  a senator,  a general  of  an  army;  thou 
jtandest  bare  to  him  now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and  his,  takest  an 
: ilms  of  him:  stay  but  a little,  and  his  next  heir  perad venture  shall  consume  all 
vith  riot,  be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he  shall  beg  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  be 
lis  most  honourable  patron,  he  thy  devout  servant,  his  posterity  shall  run,  ride, 
ind  do  as  much  for  thine,  as  it  was  with  ^Frisgobald  and  Cromwell,  it  may  be 
or  thee.  Citizens  devour  country  gentlemen,  and  settle  in  their  seats;  after 
wo  or  three  descents,  they  consume  all  in  riot,  it  returns  to  the  city  again. 

‘ have  we  liv’d  at  a more  frugal  rate 


-Noviis  incola  venit; 


Nam  proprire  telluris  lierum  natura,  neque  ilium, 
Nec  me,  nec  quenquam  Btatuit;  nos  expulit  ille  ; 
Il.um  aut  nequities,  aut  valri  inscitia  jui’is.” 


Since  this  new  stranger  seiz’d  on  our  estate? 
Nature  will  no  perpetual  heir  assign, 

Or  make  the  larm  his  property  or  mine. 

He  turn’d  us  out;  hut  follies  all  his  own, 

Or  law-suits  and  their  knaveries  yet  unknown, 
Or,  all  his  follies  and  his  law-suits  past, 

Some  long-lived  heir  shall  turn  him  out  at  last.” 


A.  lawyer  buys  out  his  poor  client,  after  a while  his  client’s  posterity  buy  out 
liin  and  his  ; so  things  go  round,  ebb  and  flow. 


“Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  nuper  Ofclll 
Dictus  crat,  nulli  proprius,  sed  cedit  in  usum 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  aliis ; ” 


“ The  farm,  once  mine,  now  bears  Umbrenus’  name* 
Tlie  use  alone,  not  property,  we  claim ; ’ 

Then  be  not  with  your  present  lot  deprest. 

And  meet  the  future  with  undaunted  breast ; ” 

IS  he  said  then,  ager  cujus,  quot  hales  Dominos?  So  say  I of  land,  houses 
moveables  and  money,  mine  to-day,  his  anon,  whose  to-morrow  ? In  fine  (as 
•Machiavel  observes),  “virtue  and- prosperity  beget  rest;  rest  idleness;  idleness 
not ; not  destruction : from  which  Ave  come  again  to  good  laws : good  laws 

wntris  querUiirliuod  f on'flh*ad putat  pluranon  accepisse;  non  audtpro  tribunato 

ulm  r .Of  some  90  So  inh«  if  u.fJ n ; neque  hmc  gratiq  si  desit  cmsulatus.  n Lips 

nenls'  , Mor  S 2 2 lib  2 ^ n v,” Acts  and  Monu- 

u-xum  generat,  lu,us  interitum,  h quo  iterum  ad“SbSiua^ 
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engender  virtuous  actions;  virtue,  glory,  and  prosperity:  and  ’tis  no  di.shonour 
then  (as  Guicciardine  adds)  for  a flourishing  man,  city,  or  state  to  come  to  ruin, 
*nor  infelicity  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  nature.”  Ergo  tervena  calcanda, 
sitienda  codestia,  therefore  (I  say)  scorn  this  transitory  state,  look  up  to  heaven, 
think  not  what  others  are,  but  what  thou  art:  '■Qaa  parte  locatus  es  in  re  : 
and  what  thou  shalt  be,  what  thou  mayest  be.  Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself 
did,  when  he  lived  here  on  earth,  imitate  him  as  much  as  in  thee  lies.  How 
many  great  Caesars,  mighty  monarchs,  tetrarchs,  dynasties,  princes  lived  in  his 
day.s,  in  what  plenty,  what  delicacy,  how  bravely  attended,  what  a deal  of  gold 
and  silver,  what  treasure,  how  many  sumptuous  palaces  had  they,  what  pro- 
vinces and  cities,  ample  territories,  fields,  rivers,  fountains,  parks,  forests, 
lawns,  woods,  cells,  &c.  ? Yet  Christ  had  none  of  all  this,  he  would  have  none 
of  this,  he  voluntarily  rejected  all  this,  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  could  not 
err  in  his  choice,  he  contemned  all  this,  he  chose  that  which  was  safer,  better, 
and  more  certain,  and  less  to  be  repented,  a mean  estate,  even  poverty  itself ; 
and  why  dost  thou  then  doubt  to  follow  him,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apostles, 
to  imitate  all  good  men:  so  do  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt 
not  err  eternally,  as  too  many  worldlings  do,  that  run  on  in  their  own  dissolute 
courses,  to  their  confusion  and  ruin,  thou  shalt  not  do  amiss.  Whatsoever  thy 
fortune  is,  be  contented  with  it,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  refer  thyself  wholly 
to  him.  For  know  this,  in  conclusion,  Won  est  volentis  nec  currentis,  sed  mise- 
rentis  Dei,  ’tis  not  as  men,  but  as  God  will.  “ The  Lord  maketh  poor  and 
maketh  rich,  bringeth  low,  and  exalteth  (1  Sam.  ii.  ver.  7,  8.),  he  lifteth  the 
poor  from  the  dust,  and  raiseth  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them 
amongst  princes,  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  glory;”  ’tis  all  as  he 
pleaseth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom;  he  that  appoints  the  end  (though  tons 
unknown)  appoints  the  means  likewise  subordinate  to  the  end. 

Yea,  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most  mortal  men,  they 
have  no  such  forecast,  to  see  what  may  be,  what  shall  likely  be,  but  what  is, 
though  not  wherefore,  or  from  whom;  7mc  their  present  misfortunes  grind 
their  souls,  and  an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  other  men’s  prosperities, 
Vicinumque  pecus  yrandius  uber  hahet,  how  rich,  how  fortunate,  how  happy  is 
he  h But  in  the  meantime  he  doth  not  consider  the  other  miseries,  his  infir- 
mities of  body  and  mind,  that  accompany  his  estate,  but  still  reflects  ujjon  his 
own  false  conceived  woes  and  wants,  whereas  if  the  matter  were  duly  examined 
“ ho  is  in  no  distress  at  all,  he  hath  no  cause  to  complain. 

“ « tolle  querelas,  “ Then  cease  cotnplaining,  friend,  and  learn  to  live. 

Fauper  cnira  non  est  cui  reruin  suppetit  usus,"  He  is  not  poor  to  wlioin  kind  fortune  grants. 

Even  with  a frugal  hand,  what  Nature  wants," 

he  is  not  poor,  he  is  not  in  need.  “^Nature  is  content  with  bread  and  water; 
and  he  that  can  rest  satisfied  with  that,  may  contend  with  Jupiter  himself  for 
happiness.”  In  that  golden  age,’’so?l^?^os  dedit  umbra  salubres,  potum  quoque, 
lubricus  amnis,  the  tree  gave  wholesome  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear 
rivers  drink.  The  Israelites  drank  water  in  the  wilderness;  Samson,  David, 
Saul,  Abraham’s  servant  when  he  went  for  Isaac’s  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  how  many  besides  might  I reckon  up,  ^gypt,  Palestine,  whole  countries  in 
the  “Indies,  that  drank  pure  water  all  tlieir  lives.  ‘’The  Persian  kings  them- 
selves drank  no  other  drink  than  the  water  of  Chaospis,  that  runs  by  Susa, 
which  was  carried  in  bottles  after  them,  whithersoever  they  went.  Jacob 
desired  no  more  of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  put  on  in  his  journey: 
Gen.  xxviii.  20.  Bene  est  cui  Deus  obtuUt  Parca  quod  satis  est  manu;  bread 
is  enough  to  strengthen  the  heart.”  And  if  you  study  philosophy  aright, 

• Guicclard.  In  HIponest;  nulla  Infelicitas  subjechim  osaelcgi  natursE,  &c.  tPerslus.  nOmnes 

divites  qui  coelo  ct  terra  frul  i)0.ssunt.  * Hor.  lib.  1.  opist.  12.  y Seneca,  opist.  15,  panoin  et  aquam  naiura 
desiderat  et  luec  qui  liubct,  ipso  cum  Jove  do  felicitate  contencliit.  Gibus  sim))lex  faiuoin  seciat,  vistis  teiiui* 
tiigus  arcet.  Seuec.  epi.st.  8.  »lJoetliiu8.  •Mullivus  et  alii.  t>l}rissoiiius.  ,FsaI.  Isxjuv. 
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.aith  **  Mautlarensis,  “ whatsoever  is  beyond  this  moderation,  is  not  useful, 

I jut  troublesome.”  ®Agellius,  out  of  Euripides,  accounts  bread  and  water 
■ nougli  to  satisfy  nature,  “of  which  there  is  no  surfeit,  the  rest  is  not  a feast, 
ut  a riot.”  Hierome  esteems  him  rich  “ that  hath  bread  to  eat,  and  a 
{|  'otent  man  that  is  not  compelled  to  be  a slave  : hunger  is  not  ambitious,  so 
hat  it  hath  to  eat,  and  thirst  doth  not  prefer  a cup  of  gold.”  It  was  no, 
picureau  speech  of  an  epicure,  he  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a little  will  never 
I .ave  enough  : and  very  good  counsel  of  him  in  the  ^jDoet,  “ O my  sou,  medio^ 

[ {,  : rity  of  means  agrees  best  with  men  ; too  much  is  pernicious.” 


“ Divitise  gmiides  horaini  sunt  vivere  parcb, 
.dJquo  animo.” 


|iLnd  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance,  nihil  est,  nihil  deest^ 
I I'laou  hast  little,  thou  wantegt  nothing.  ’Tis  all  one  to  be  hanged  in  a chain 
I f gold,  or  in  a rope;  to  be  filled  with  dainties  or  coarser  meat. 


^ Uh 


Si  yentri  bene,  si  lateri,  pedibusque  tuis,  nil 
Divitiie  poterunt  regales  addere  majns.” 


“ If  belly,  sides,  and  feet  be  well  at  ease, 

A prince’s  treasure  can  thee  no  more  plea.so.” 


I ■•ocrates  in  a fair,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such  a multitude  of 
i eople  convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed  forthwith,  “ O ye  gods  what  a sight 
I f things  do  not  I want  ? ’Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keeps  thee  in  health  of 
1 ody  and  mind,  and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest  as  a feral 
j lague  is  thy  physician  and  ‘chiefest  friend,  which  makes  thee  a good  man, 

• healthful,  a sound,  a virtuous,  an  honest  and  happy  man.”  For  when  virtue 
ame  from  heaven  (as  the  poet  feigns’),  rich  men  kicked  her  up,  wicked  men 
bhorred  her,  courtiers  scoffed  at  her,  citizens  hated  her,  ‘'and  that  she  was 
. irust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to  her  sister  Poverty,  where 
;ie  had  found  good  entertainment.  Poverty  and  Virtue  dwell  togetlier. 


“'0  vita  tuta  facultas 

Pauperis,  angustique  lares,  6 muuera  nondum 
lutellecta  dedm.” 


■low  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content.  “G-odliness  is  a great  gain, 
'a  man  can  be  content  with  that  which  he  hath,”  1 Tim.  vi.  6.  And  all 
me  happiness  is  in  a mean  estate.  I have  a little  wealth,  as  he  said,  ”'sed. 
: ms  animus  magnas  facit,  a kingdom  in  conceit  : 

“ " nil  amplius  opto 

Mail  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  htec  milii  munera  faxis;  ” 

have  enough  and  desire  no  more. 


“oDii  bene  fecerunt  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 
Fecerunt  animi” 


I is  very  well,  and  to  my  content.  ^ Vestem  et  fortunam  concinnam  potius 
mam  laxam  probo,  let  rny  fortune  and  my  garments  be  both  alike  fit  for  me. 
And  which  **  Sebastian  Foscarinus,  sometime  Duke  of  Venice,  caused  to  be 
ngi’aven  on  his  tomb  in  St.  Mark’s  Church,  “ Hear,  O ye  Venetians,  and  I 
ill  tell  you  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  : to  contemn  it.”  I will 
ngrave  it  in  my  heart,  it  shall  be  my  whole  study  to  contemn  it.  Let  them 
ake  wealth,  Stercora  stercus  amet,  so  that  I may  have  security : bene  qui  latuit, 
ene  vixit  ; though  I live  obscure,  ’'yet  I live  clean  and  honest ; and  when  as 
he  lofty  oak  is  blown  down,  the  silly  reed  may  stand.  Let  them  take  glory, 
or  that’s  their  misery ; let  them  take  honour,  so  that  I may  have  heart’s  ease.^ 


dSi  recte  phllosopbemtnl,  qulcqnld  aptam  moderationom  supergreditur, 
Lib.  7.  16.  CererlR  munus  et  aquas  poculum  mortales  quierunt  habere,  et  qu 

ntr»m  ftiinf  n/\n  ai • _ . A 


oneri  potius  quhm  usui  est.' 

. * , — quorum  satiosnunquam  est,  lu.xus 

utcm,  sunt  cretera,  non  epulse.  f Satis  est  dives  qui  pane  non  indiget;  nimiuin  potcns  qui  sorviro  nou 

fame^  &c.  K Kurlpides,  Menalip.  0 (Hi,  mediocres  divitiio  lioininibus  con- 
^ If  1**^  vero  moles  perniciosa.  h llor.  1 0 noctes  coenaeque  dedm.  Per  inillc  fraudes 

■octosque  doles  ejicitur,  apud  soc  am  paupertatein  ejusque  cultores  divertens,  in  corum  sinu  et  tutela  deli- 
„ t>  quality  of  a poor  man's  life,  frugal  means,  gifts  scarce  yet  understood 

y the  gods  them«!lv68."  ."Lip.  mi.scell.  ep.  10.  - sat.  6.  lib  a.  oilor.  Sat.  4.  p Apuleius. 

C i>  tieii8  In  Euiop^  deliciis,  Accipite,  cives  Vencti,  quod  est  optimum  in  rcbu3^*luimanis,  res  luiniiums 

L.  «/.«  a!,  i ' nunc  lubet,  as  Demea  said,  Adelph.  Act.  4.  Quuui  luulUs  uou  Oijoo, 

wuuui  muita  non  dcsidcro,  ut  bocrutes  in  poinpa,  illy  in  nuudinis, 
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Due  me,  0 Jupiter,  el  tufatum,’'  &c.  Lead  me,  O God,  whither  thou  wilt,  I 
am  ready  to  follow  j command,  I will  obey.  I do  not  envy  at  their  wealth, 
titles,  offices; 

“Stet  qiilcuntiue  volet  potens 
Aulaj  culmine  lubrico, 

Me  (lulcis  saturet  quies,”  ‘ 

let  me  live  quiet  and  at  ease.  Erimus  fortasse  (as  he  comforted  himself) 
quando  illi  non  erunt,  when  they  are  dead  and  gone,  and  all  their  pomp 
vanished,  our  memory  may  flourish : 

“ * dant  perennea 

Stemmata  non  peritura  Musae.” 


Let  him  be  my  lord,  patron,  baron,  earl,  and  possess  so  many  goodly  castles, 
’tis  well  for  me^  that  I have  a poor  house,  and  a little  wood,  and  a well  by 
it,  (fee. 

me  consoler  victurum  suavius,  ac  si  [sent.”  I “ With  which  I feel  m}'self  more  truly  blest 
Queestor  avus  pater  atque  mens,  patruusque  fuis-  j Than  if  my  sires  the  quaestor’s  power  possessed.” 


I live,  I thank  God,  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in  this  my  mean 
estate,  as  if  my  father  and  uncle  had  been  lord  treasurer,  or  my  lord  mayor. 
He  feeds  of  many  dishes,  I of  one : ‘ qui  Christum  curat,  non  multum  curat 
quam  de  preciosis  cibis  stercus  conficiat,  what  care  I of  what  stuff  my  excre- 
ments be  made  ? “ “ He  that  lives  according  to  nature  cannot  be  poor,  and  he 
that  exceeds  can  never  have  enough,”  totus  non  sufficit  orbis,  the  whole  world 
cannot  give  him  content.  “A  small  thing  that  the  righteous  hath,  is  better 
than  the  riches  of  the  ungodly,”  Psal.  xxxvii.  16;  “ and  better  is  a poor 
morsel  with  quietness,  than  abundance  with  strife,”  Prov.  xvii.  1. 

Be  content  then,  enjoy  thyself,  and  as  '’Chrysostom  adviseth,  “ be  not  angry 
for  what  thou  hast  not,butgive  Godhearty  thanks  for  what  thou  hast  received.” 


“ ' Si  dat  oluscula 
Mensa  minuscula 
pace  referta, 


Ne  pete  grandia, 
Lautaque  prandia 
lite  repleta.’’ 


But  what  wantest  thou,  to  expostulate  the  matter  ? or  what  hast  thou  not 
better  than  a rich  man?  ‘“^health,  competent  wealth,  children,  security, 
sleep,  friends,  liberty,  diet,  apparel,  and  what  not,”  or  at  least  mayest  have 
(the  means  being  so  obvious,  easy,  and  well  known),  for  as  he  inculcated  to 
liimself, 

“•  Vitam  quae  faciunt  beatiorem, 

Jucundissime  Martialis,  hseesunt; 

Res  non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta, 

Lis  nunquam,”  &c. 


I say  again  thou  hast,  or  at  least  mayest  have  it,  if  thou  wilt  thyself,  and  thiit 
which  I am  sure  he  wants,  a merry  heart.  “Passing  by  a village  in  the  ^ 

territory  of  Milan,”  saith  ''St.  Austin,  “ I saw  a poor  beggar  that  had  got  belike  i 

his  bellyful  of  meat,  jesting  and  merry  ; I sighed,  and  said  to  some  of  my 
friends  that  were  then  with  me,  What  a deal  of  trouble,  madness,  pain,  andgrief 
do  we  sustain  and  exaggerate  unto  ourselves,  to  get  that  secure  happiness  which 
this  poor  beggar  hath  prevented  us  of,  and  which  we  peradventure  shall  never 
have  ] For  that  which  he  hath  now  attained  with  the  begging  of  some  small 
pieces  of  silver,  a temporal  happiness,  and  present  heart’s  ease,  I cannot  com- 


• Fpictetus,  77.  cap.  qno  sum  destlnatus,  et  sequar  nbicriter.  *“  Let  vdiosoevcr  covets  it  occupy  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fane,  sweet  tranquillity  shall  satisfy  me.”  Puteanus,  cp.  62.  * Marullus. 

“ Tlxe  immortal  Muses  confer  imperishable  pride  of  origin.”  7 Floe  erit  in  votis,  modus  agrl  non  ita  parvus,. 
Hortus  ubi  et  tecto  vlcinus  jugis  aquae  fons,  et  paulum  sylvtu,  <fec.  Ilor.  Sat.  6.  lib.  2.  Ser.  » Hleronym. 
» Seneca,  consil.  ad  Albinum  c.  1 1.  qui  continet  se  intra  natural  limites,  paupertatem  non  sentit ; qui  cxcedit, 
eum  ill  oplbus  paupertas  sequitur.  Horn.  12.  Pro  his  quic  acceplsti  gratlas  age,  noli  indignare  pro  his 

quae  non  accepisti.  ® Nat.  Cbytreus  deliciis  Kurop.  Gustonii  in  aedibus  Hubianis  in  coenaculo  6 rcgioiio 
mensae.  “ If  your  table  afford  frugal  fare  with  peace,  seek  not,  in  strife,  to  load  It  lavishly."  * Quid  non 
habet  melius  pauper  quam  dives  ? vitam,  vnletudinem,  cibum,  son  num,  llbertatem,  &c.  Card.  •.Martiah 
1,  lO.  epig.  47.  read  it  out  thyself  in  the  author.  f Confc.ss.  lib.  6.  Transiens  per  vicum  queiidatn 

Med.oluncnsem  animadverti  pauperem  quendam  mcndlcum,  Jam  credo  satumni,  jocantem  atque  ndemcuii 
ingemui  et  loculus  sum  cum  umicls  qui  inecum  craut^  &c. 
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t j'pass  with  all  my  careful  windings,  and  running  in  and  out.  '^Aud  snrely  the 
; 1 oeggar  was  very  merry,  but  I was  heavy;  he  was  secure,  but  I timorous, 
I And  if  any  man  should  ask  me  now,  whether  I had  ratlier  be  nieny,  or  still 
S50  solicitous  and  sad,  I should  say,  merry.  If  he  should  ask  me  again, 
I 'whether  I had  rather  be  as  I am,  or  as  this  beggar  was,  I should  sure  choose 
[30  be  as  I am,  tortured  still  with  cares  and  fears;  but  out  of  peevishness,  and 
j lot  out  of  truth.”  That  which  St.  Austin  said  of  himself  here  in  this  place, 
1[[  may  truly  say  to  thee,  thou  discontented  wretch,  thou  covetous  niggard, 
,hou  churl,  thou  ambitious  and  swelling  toad,  ’tis  not  want  but  peevisli- 
aaess  which  is  the  cause  of  thy  woes;  settle  thine  affection,  thou  hast  enough. 

“ Den'que  sit  finis  quterendi,  quoque  habeas  plus, 

Pauperiem  metiias  minus,  et  finire  laboreui 
Incipias;  paito,  quod  avebas,  utere.” 


\\Iake  an  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manor,  this  field,  that  house,  for 
|;.his  and  that  child;  thou  hast  enough  for  thyself  and  them: 

“>  quod  petis  hie  cst, 

Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  seqnus,” 

I^Cis  at  hand,  at  home  already,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest.  But 

“0  si  angulus  ille 

Proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum,” 


0 that  I had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there,  that  pasture,  0 si 

!i  '■enam  argenti  furs  quis  mihi  monstret 0 that  I could  but  find  a pot  of 

noney  now,  to  purchase,  &c.,  to  build  me  a new  house,  to  marry  my  daughter, 
olace  my  son!  &c.  “*'0  if  I might  but  live  a while  longer  to  see  all  things 
• ettled,  some  two  or  three  years,  I would  pay  my  debts,”  make  all  my  reckon- 
rngs  even  1 but  they  are  come  and  past,  and  thou  hast  more  business  than 
Kiefore.  “ 0 madness,  to  think  to  settle  that  in  thine  old  age  when  thou  hast 
’nore,  which  in  thy  youth  thou  canst  not  now  compose  having  but  a little.” 

1 Pyrrhus  would  first  conquer  Africa,  and  then  Asia.,  et  turn  suaviter  ag&re,  and 
bhen  live  merrily  and  take  his  ease:  but  when  Cyneasthe  orator  told  him  he 
.night  do  that  already,  id  jam  posse  rested  satisfied,  condemning  his  own 

I oily.  Si  parva  licet  coniponere  magnis,  thou  mayest  do  the  like,  and  therefore 
>e  composed  in  thy  fortune.  Thou  hast  enough : he  that  is  wet  in  a bath,  can 
oe  no  more  wet  if  he  be  flung  into  Tiber,  or  into  the  ocean  itself:  and  if  thou 
ladst  aU  the  w'orld,  or  a solid  mass  of  gold  as  bigas  the  world,  thou  canst  not 
lave  more  than  enough;  enjoy  thyself  at  length,  and  that  which  thou  hast; 
he  mind  is  all;  be  content,  thou  art  not  poor,  but  rich,  and  so  much  the 
icher,  as  '"Censoriniis  well  writ  to  Cerellius,  quanto  pauciora  optas,  non  quo 
' 'lura  jjossides,  in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I say  then,  Ao7z  adjiceojoes, 

' ed  minue  tis  “Epicurus’  advice),  add  no  more  wealth,  but  diminish 

;hy  desires;  and  as  “Chrysostom  well  seconds  him.  Si  vis  ditari,  contemno 
livitias;  that’s  true  plenty,  not  to  have,  but  not  to  want  riches,  non  habere, 
■ed  nonindigere,  vera  abundantia:  ’tis  more  glory  to  contemn,  than  to  possess; 
t nihil  egere,  est  deormn,  “and  to  want  nothing  is  divine.”  How  many  deatj 
lumb,  halt,  lame,  blind,  miserable  persons  could  I reckon  up  that  are  poor, 
■ ind  withal  distressed,  in  imprisonment,  banishment,  galley  slaves,  condemned 
-o  the  mine.s,  quarries,  to  gyves,  in  dungeons,  perpetual  thraldom,  than  all 
.vhich  thou  art  richer,  thou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou  art  able  to  give 


»Et  ccrtcjlle  iKtabntnr,  ego  anxlns;  secnnis  ille,  ego  trcpulns.  Et  si  percontavetur  mo  qiiispiam  an 
ixultarc  niaUein,  an  inetuere,  respom  ereni,  exuliare:  et  si  rursiis  intcn'ugaret  an  ego  talisesscni,  an  tiualia 
nine  sum,  me  ipsis  ciins  confcctum  eligerem;  soil  perversitate,  non  veritatc.  . i>  Hor.  • llor.  ep.  lib.  1. 
O si  nunc  niorirer,  inquit.  Quanta  et  qualia  milii  imperfecta  mancrent : sed  si  mensibus  decern  vcl  o to 

od  iibeilum,  ab  omni  debito  creditoque  me  cxplicabo;  proitereunt  Interim 
lenses  decern,  et  octo,  et  cum  illls  anni,  et  adhuc  restant  piura  quain  prius;  quid  igitur  speras,  0 insane, 

injuventa,  in  senecta  inipositurum  ? 0 dementiam,  q aim  ob  luras  et 
egotia  tuo  Judicio  SIS  inftiix,  quid  putas  futurum  quum  piura  supercrint?  Cardan,  lib.  8.  cup.  40.  de  rer. 
ar.  tliutarch.  =Lib.de  natali.  cap.  1.  » ApudStobcuiuser.  17.  "Horn.  12.  in  2. 
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an  alms,  a lord,  in  respect,  a petty  prince!  Pbe  contented  then  I say,  repiiio 
and  mutter  no  more,  ‘‘for  thou  art  not  poor  indeed  but  in  opinion.” 

Yea,  but  this  is  very  good  counsel,  and  rightly  applied  to  such  as  have  it, 
and  will  not  use  it,  that  have  a competenc}'',  that  are  able  to  work  and  get- 
their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  by  their  trade,  that  have  something 
yotj  he  that  hath  birds,  may  catch  birds;  but  what  shall  we  do  that  are 
slaves  by  nature,  impotent,  and  unable  to  help  ourselves,  mere  beggars,  that 
languish  and  pine  away,  that  have  no  means  at  all,  no  hope  of  means,  no  trust 
of  delivery,  or  of  better  success?  as  those  old  Britons  comi)lained  to  tlieir 
lortls  and  masters  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  the  Piets,  mare  adharbaros,bar- 
hari  ad  otiare,  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drove  them  back 
to  the  barbarians:  our  present  misery  compels  us  to  cry  out  and  howl,  to 
make  our  moan  to  rich  men : they  turn  us  back  with  a scornful  answer  to  our 
misfortune  again,  and  will  take  no  pity  of  us;  they  commonly  overlook  their 
poor  friends  in  adversity;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they  voluntarily  for- 
get and  will  take  no  notice  of  them;  they  will  not,  they  cannot  help  us. 
Instead  of  comfort  they  threaten  us,  miscal,  scoff  at  us,  to  aggravate  our 
misery,  give  us  bad  language,  or  if  they  do  give  good  words,  what’s  that  to 
relieve  us?  According  to  that  of  Thales,  Facile  est  alios  monere;  who  cannot 
give  good  counsel?  ’tis  cheap,  it  costs  them  nothing.  -It  is  an  easy  matter  when 
0!ie’s  belly  is  full  to  declaim  against  fasting,  Qui  satur  est  jolenolaudatjejania 
ventre;  “ Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass,  or  lowetli  the  ox  when 
he  hath  fodder?”  Job  vi.  5,  ^ N eque  enim loopulo  Romano  quidquam potest  esse 
IcBtias,  no  man  living  so  jocund,  so  merry  as  the  people  of  Rome  when  they 
had  plenty;  but  when  they  came  to  want,  to  be  hunger-starved,  “neither  shame, 
nor  laws,  nor  arms,  nor  magistrates,  could  keep  them  in  obedience.”  Seneca 
pleadeth  hard  for  poverty,  and  so  did  those  lazy  philosophers : but  in  the 
meantime  ’’he  was  rich,  they  had  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves;  but 
doth  any  poor  man  extol  it?  There  “are  those  (saith  ® Bernard), that  approve 
of  a mean  estate,  but  on  that  condition  they  never  want  themselves : and  some 
again  are  meek  so  long  as  they  may  say  or  do  what  they  list;  but  if  occa-sioii 
be  offered,  how  far  are  they  from  all  patience?”  I would  to  G-od  (as  he  said), 

“ ‘ISTo  man  should  commend  poverty,  but  he  that  is  poor,”  or  he  that  so  much 
admires  it,  would  relieve,  help,  or  ease  others. 

“ “Nunc  si  nos  audis,  atque  es  divinus  Apollo,  I “Now  if  thou  hear’st  us,  and  art  a good  man, 

Die  mihi,  qui  nummos  non  liabet,  unde  petat;”  | Tell  him  that  wants,  to  get  means,  if  you  can.” 

But  no  man  hears  us,  we  are  most  miserably  dejected,  the  scum  of  the  world, 

* Vix  habet  in  nobis  jam  nova  plaga  locum.  We  can  get  no  relief,  no  comfort, 
no  succoui',  ^ Ft  nihil  inveni  quod  milii  ferret  opem.  We  have  tried  all  means, 
yet  find  no  remed}' : no  man  living  can  express  the  anguish  and  bitterness  ot 
our  souls,  but  we  that  endure  it;  we  are  distressed,  forsaken,  in  torture  of 
body  and  mind,  in  another  hell:  and  what  shall  we  do?  When  ^Crassus  tlie 
Roman  consul  warred  against  the  Parthians,  after  an  unlucky  battle  fought, 
he  fled  away  in  the  night,  and  left  four  thousand  men,  sore,  sick,  and  wounded 
in  his  tents,  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  which,  when  the  poor  men  perceived, 
clanioribas  et  ululatibus  omnia  complerunt,  they  made  lamentable  moan,  and 
roared  downright,  as  loud  as  Homer’s  Mars  when  he  was  hurt,  which  the  ' 
noise  of  10,000  men  could  not  drown,  and  all  for  fear  of  present  death.  But 
our  estate  is  far  more  tragical  and  miserable,  much  more  to  be  deplored,  ami 
far  greater  cause  have  we  to  lament ; the  devil  and  the  world  persecutes  us  all, 


p Non  in  paupertate,  seci  in  panpere  (Sencc.),  non  re,  sed  opinionc  labores.  q Vobiscus  Aureliano.  sed 
8i  populus  famclicus  inedia  laboret,  iiec  anna,  leges,  pudor,  magistratus,  coerccre  valent.  ’P"? 

richest  men  in  Itonie.  ‘Serin,  (iuidam  suntqui  pauperes  esse  volunt  ita  ut  nihil  lllisdcsit,  sic  co-.n- 

niendant  ut  nullam  patiantur  inopiam;  sunt  et  alii  mites,  quamdiu  dicitur  et  agitur  ad  corum  arbitiium, 
Ac.  I Nemo  paupertatem  commendaret  nisi  pauper.  “ retronius  Catalec.  * Ovid.  “Tliereisuo 

space  left  on  our  bodies  for  a frcsli  stripe.”  rOvid.  «Plutarcli.  vit.  Grassi. 
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i :500c!  fortune  liatli  forsaken  us,  we  are  left  to  the  rage  of  beggary,  cold,  hunger, 

; :.:hirst,  nastiness,  sickness,  irksomeness,  to  continue  all  torment,  labour  and 
j >ain,  to  derision,  and  contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  far  worse  than  any 
i le.ith;  death  alone  we  desire,  death  we  seek,  yet  cannot  have  it,  and  what 

• - jhall  we  do?  Quod  male fers,  assuesce;  feres  bene accustom  thyself  to  it, 

I;  iiid  it  will  be  tolerable  at  last.  Yea,  but  I may  not,  I cannot.  In  me  con- 
\ iumpsit  vires  fortuna  nocendo,  T am  in  the  extremity  of  human  adversity; 
i .tncl  as  a shadow  leaves  the  body  when  the  sun  is  gone,  I am  now  left  and 
j ,ost,  and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world.  Qui  jacet  in  terra,  non  habet  unde 
i : '.adat ; comfort  thyself  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  the  worst,  and  before  it  be 
ong  it  will  either  overcome  thee  or  thou  it.  If  it  be  violent,  it  cannot  en- 
1 1 lure,  aut  solvetur,  aut  solvet:  let  the  devil  himself  and  all  the  plagues  of 
[ ISgypt  come  upon  thee  at  once,  Ne  tu  cede  mails,  sed  contra  audentior  ito,  be 
L )f  good  courage;  misery  is  virtue’s  whetstone. 

I *■  ^ Serpens,  sitis,  ardor,  arence,  • 

Dulcia  virtuti,” 

I >is  Cato  told  his  soldiers  marching  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  “Thirst,  heat, 

'I  sands,  serpents,  were  j^leasant  to  a valiant  man;”  honoui*able  enterprises  are 
I iccompanied  with  dangers  and  damages,  as  experience  evineeth;  they  will 
j : nake  the  rest  of  thy  life  relish  the  better.  But  put  case  they  continue;  thou, 
i art  not  so  poor  as  thou  wast  born,  and  as  some  hold,  much  better  to  be  pitied 
'!  .han  envied.  But  be  it  so  thou  hast  lost  all,  poor  thou  art,  dejected,  in  pain 
ir-itf  body,  grief  of  mind,  thine  enemies  insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad  as  Job; 
ret  tell  me  (saith  Chrysostom),  “was  Job  or  the  devil  the  greater  conqueror? 
uirely  Job;  the  ‘’devil  had  his  goods,  he  sat  on  the  muck-hill  and  kept  his 
( :;ood  name;  he  lost  his  children,  health,  friends,  but  he  kept  his  innocency; 

; le  lost  his  money,  but  he  kept  his  confidence  in  God,  which  was  better  than 
li.ny  treasure.”  Do  thou  then  as  Job  did,  triumph  as  Job  did,  “and  be  not 
molested  as  every  fool  is.  Sed  qua  ratione  potero  ? How  shall  this  be  done? 

::  ' Jhrysostom  answers,  Jacile  si  ccelurn  cogitaveris,  with  great  facility,  if  thou 
hhalt  but  meditate  on  heaven.  ‘‘Hannah  wept  sore,  and  troubled  in  mind, 
i 'ould  noteat;  “but  why  weepest  thou,”  said  Elkan  ah  lier  husband,  “and 
i V vhy  eatest  thou  not?  why  is  thine  heart  troubled  ? am  not  I better  to  thee  than 
t en  sons?”  and  she  was  quiet.  Thou  art  here®  vexed  in  this  world;  but  say 
i o thyself,  “Why  art  thou  troubled,  O my  soul  ?”  Is  not  God  better  to  thee 

t”i  ban  all  temporalities,  and  momentary  pleasures  of  the  world?  be  then  pacified, 
itnd  though  thou  beest  now  perad venture  in  extreme  want,  ‘^it  may  be  ’tis  for 
by  farther  good,  to  try  thy  patience,  as  it  did  Job’s,  and  exercise  thee  in  this 
ife : trust  in  God,  and  rely  upon  him,  and  thou  shalt  be  ^ crowned  in  the  end. 
bVhat’s  this  life  to  eternity?  Tbe  world  hath  forsaken  thee,  thy  friends  and 
ortunes  all  are  gone:  yet  know  this,  that  the  very  hairs  of  thine  head  are 
lumbered,  that  God  is  a spectator  of  all  thy  miseries,  he  sees  thy  wrongs, 
voes,  and  wants.  “ ’’  ’Tis  his  good-will  and  pleasure  it  should  be  so,  and  he 
mows  better  what  is  for  thy  good  than  thou  thyself.  His  providence  is  over 
11,  at  all  times;  he  bath  set  a guard  of  angels  over  us,  ami  keeps  us  as  tbe 
pple  of  his  eye,”  Ps.  xvii.  8.  Some  he  doth  exalt,  prefer,  bless  with  worldly 
iches,  honours,  offices,  and  preferments,  as  so  many  glistening  stars  he  makes 
o shine  above  the  rest : some  he  doth  miraculously  protect  from  thieves, 
ncursions,  sword,  fire,  and  all  violent  mischances,  and  as  the  ‘ poet  feigns  of 


rh^tus  fiduclam  dpn  imhnit’  nmni’Vi"’  a^^stullt  diabolus,  Ac.,  pecuniis 

isipientuin  affectibus  agLmur.  James 

ml  : quo.  uiSi  “S 

mieor  dn  nrnvidpnfi  g quam  sordet  inihi  ton-a  tiiimu  coeluin 

Horn.  Iliad.  4.  pioviduitia,  cap.  2.  Diis  ita  visum,  dii  melius  nOrunt  quid  sit  iu  comiuodum  meum, 
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that  Lycian  Paiularus,  Lycaon’s  son,  wlien  he  shot  at  Menelaus  the  Grecian 
with  a strong  arm,  and  deadly  arrow,  Pallas,  as  a good  mother  keeps  flies 
froin  her  child’s  face  asleep,  turned  by  the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on  the  buckle 
of  his  girdle  j so  some  he  solicitously  defends,  others  he  exposeth  to  danger, 
poverty,  sickness,  want,  misery,  he  chastiseth  and  corrects,  as  to  him  seems 
best,  in  his  deep,  unsearchable  and  secret  judgment,  and  all  for  our  good, 
“The  tyrant  took  the  city  (saith  '‘Chrysostom),  God  did  not  hinder  it;  led 
them  away  captives,  so  God  would  have  it;  he  bound  them,  God  yielded  to 
it:  flung  them  into  the  furnace,  God  permitted  it:  heat  the  oven  hotter,  it 
was  granted:  and  when  the  tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  showed  his 
power,  and  the  children’s  patience;  he  freed  them:”  so  can  he  thee,  and  cau 
'help  in  an  instant,  when  it  seems  to  him  good.  Rejoice  not  against 
me,  0 my  enemy ; for  though  I fall,  I shall  rise : when  I sit  in  darkness,  the 
Lord  shall  lighten  me.”  Remember  all  those  martyrs  what  they  have  en- 
dured, the  utmost  that  human  rage  and  fury  could  invent,  with  what  “ [)atience 
they  have  borne,  with  what  willingness  embraced  it.  “ Though  he  kill  me,” 
saith  Job,  “I  will  trust  in  him,”  Justus  ^ inexpwjnahilis,  as  Chrysostom 
hohls  a just  man  is  impregnable,  and  not  to  be  overcome.  The  gout  may 
Imrt  his  hands,  lameness  his  feet,  convulsions  may  torture  his  joints,  but  not 
rectum  inentem,  his  soul  is  free. 


p “ nempe,  pecus,  rem, 

Lectos,  arfjentum  tollas  licet;  in  manicis,  et 
Coinpedibus  sievo  teiieas  castode.” 


“Perhaps,  you  mean. 

My  cattle,  money,  moveables,  or  land, 

Then  take  them  all But,  slave,  if  I command, 

A cruel  jailor  shall  thy  freedom  seize.” 


Take  away  his  money,  his  treasure  is  in  heaven:  banish  him  his  country, 
he  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem-:  cast  him  into  bands,  his 
conscience  is  free;  kill  his  body,  it  shall  rise  again;  he  fights  with  a shadow 
that  contends  with  an  upright  man:”  he  will  not  be  moved. 


“ si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 

Inipavidura  ferient  ruinaj. 


Though  heaven  itself  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  will  not  be  offended.  lie 
is  impenetrable,  as  an  anvil  hard,  as  constant  as  Job. 


“»Ipse  deus  simul  atqu'e  volet  me  solvet,  opinor.”  [ “A  god  shall  set  me  free  -whene’er  I please.” 

Re  thou  such  a one;  let  thy  misery  be  what  it  will,  what  it  can,  with  patience 
endure  it ; thou  maye.st  be  restored  as  he  was.  Terris  proscriptus,  ad  ccelam 
2)ropera;  ah  hominibus  desertus,  ad  Deum  fuge.  “ The  poor  shall  not  always 
be  forgotten,  the  patient  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever,” 
Psal.  ix.  18  ; ver.  9,  “ The  Lord  will  be  a refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and  a 
defence  in  the  time  of  trouble.” 

“ Servus  Epictetus,  mutilati  corporis,  Irus  I .“Lame  was  Epictetus,  and  poor  Irus, 

Pauper : at  hasc  inter  charus  erat  superis.”  | Yet  to  them  both  God  was  propitious.” 

Lodovicus  Yertomannus,  that  famous  traveller,  endured  much  misery,  yet 
surely,  saith  Scaliger,  he  was  vir  deo  charus,  in  that  he  did  escape  so  many 
dangers,  “God  especially  protected  him,  he  was  dear  unto  him:”  Modo  in 
egestate,  tribulatvme,  convalle  deplorationis,  &c.  “ Thou  art  now  in  the  vale 

of  misery,  in  poverty,  in  agony,  “in  temptation;  rest,  eternity,  happiness,  im- 
mortality, shall  be  thy  reward,”  as  Chrysostom  pleads,  “ If  thou  trust  in  God, 
and  keep  thine  innocency.”  Non,  si  mile  nunc  et  olim,  sic  erit  semp&r;  a good 
hour  may  come  upon  a sudden ; ‘ expect  a little. 


k Horn.  9.  Voluit  urbem  tyrannus  evertcre,  ct  Deus  non  prohibult;  rolnit  captivos  ducerc,  non  impedirit; 
voluit  ligare,  concessit,  &c.  i Psal.  cxiil.  De  terra  inopcm,  de  stercore  erigit  pauperem.  “ Micali, 
vii.  8.  “ Preine,  premc,.ego  cum  Pindaro,  u/3d7rT«rToc  ci/xt  wr  (^e\.\os  utt’  iminersibilis  sum  sicut 

Biiber  super  maris  septum.  I.ijisius.  o Hie  urc,  hie  seca,  ut  in  aeternum  parcas,  Au.stin.  Diis  fruitur 

Iratis.supcrat  etcrescit  malis.  Miitium  ignis,  Fabricium  puupcrtas,  Regulum  torinenta,Socratem  venenuin 
superare  non  potuit.  p llor.  epist.  16.  lib.  1.  q Horn.  6.  Auferet  peeunia-s?  at  habet  in  coelis  : patria 
rtejiciet,  at  in  cmlcstem  civitatem  inittet;  vincula  Injicict?  at  habet  soliitam  consclcntiam  : corpus  inter- 
■ ficict,  at  iterum  resurget;  cum  umbrapugnat  qui  cum  justo  pugnat.  » Leonides.  • Modo  in  pressunb 
iii  tcutatioriibiis,  erit  posicii  bommi  tu.im  ivquic.s,  icternitas,  immortalitas.  t I'abii  Deus  his  quoque  ftnc-u. 


jMcni.  3.] 
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Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  iir  the'  mean  time  j 
^fulura  expectans  jn’cesentibus  angor,  whilst  the  grass  grows  the  horse  starves-; 
* despair  not,  but  hope  well, 

“y  Spora,  Batte,  tibl  melius  lux  Crastina  ducet : 

Dum  spiras  spera” 

Cheer  up,  I say,  be  not  dismayed;  Spes  alit  agricolas;  “ho  that  sows  in 
tears,  shall  reap  in  joy,”  Psal.  exxvi.  5. 


“ Si  fortune  me  tornieiite, 

Esperance  me  contente.” 

Hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  misery  depresseth ; hard  beginnings  have  many 
times  prosperous  events,  and  that  may  happen  at  last  which  never  was  yet. 
“ A desire  accomplished  delights  the  soul,”  Prov.  xiii.  1 9. 

■ Grata  superveniet  quje  non  sperabitur  bora : ” I “ Wliicli  makes  m’  enjoy  my  joys  long  wish’d  at  last, 

I Welcome  that  hour  shall  come  when  hope  is  past : ’* 

a lowering  morning  may  turn  to  a fair  afternoon,  * Nuhe  solet  pulsd  Candidas  ire 
dies,  “The  hope  that  is  deferred,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart,  but  when  the 
alesire  cometh,  it  is  a tree  of  life,”  Prov.  xiii.  12,  suavissimum  est  votl  compos 
deri.  Many  men  are  both  wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but  afterwards 
most  happy  ; and  oftentimes  it  so  falls  out,  as  ®Machiavel  relates  of  Cosmo 
! :le’  Medici,  that  fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  ‘ that  all  his  youth 
kvas  full  of  perplexity,  danger,  and  misery,  till  forty  years  were  past,  and  then 
ij)on  a sudden  the  sun  of  his  honour  broke  out  as  through  a cloud.”  Huu- 
liades  was  fetched  out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  Third  of  Portugal  out  of  a 
oc/or  monastery,  to  be  crowned  kings. 

■ “ JIulta  cadunt  inter  calicem  supreraaque  labra,”  | “Many  things  happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.” 

leyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  out,  and  who  knows  wdiat 
nay  happen  ? Nondum  omnivm  dieram  Sqles  occiderant,  as  Philippus  said, 
11  the  suns  are  not  yet  set,  a day  may  come  to  make  amends  for  all. 
■ Though  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  yet  the  Lord  will  gather  me  up,” 
'?sal.  xxvii.  10.  “Wait  patiently  on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him,”  Psal. 
axxvii.  7.  “ Be  strong,  hope  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  he  will  eonifort 

hee,  and  give  thee  thine  heart’s  desire,”  Psal.  xxvii.  14. 

“ Sperate  et  vosract  rebus  serrate  secundis.”  | “ Ilope,  and  reserve  yourself  for  prosperfty.” 


h’et  not  thyself  because  thou  art  poor,  contemned,  or  not  so  well  for  the  pre- 
3nt  as  thou  wouldest  be,  not  respected  as  thou  oughtest  to  be,  by  birth,  place, 
'’orth  ; or  that  which  is  a double  corrosive,  thou  hast  been  happy,  honourable, 
nid  rich,  art  now  distressed  and  poor,  a scorn  of  men,  a biuxlento  the  world, 
llcsome  to  thyself  and  others,  thou  hast  lost  all : Miserum  estfaisse  felic&tn;^ 
ad  as  Boethius  calls  it,  Infelicissimum  genus  infortunii  ; this  made  Timon 
.alf  mad  with  melancholy,  to  think  of  his  former  fortunes  and  present  misfor-* 
anes  : this  alone  makes  many  miserable  wretches  discontent.  I confess  it  is 
. great  misery  to  have  been  happy,  the  quintessence  of  infelicity,  to  have  been 
onourable  and  rich,  but  yet  easily  to  be  endiu’ed;  ^security  succeeds,  and  to 
judicious  man  a far  better  estate.  The  loss  of  thy  goods  and  money  is  no 
<•33  ; “ “thou  hast  lost  them,  they  would  otherwise  have  lost  thee.”  If  thy 
lonoy  be  gone,  thou  art  so  much  the  lighter,”  and  as  Saint  Hieronm 
ersuades  llusticus  the  monk,  to  forsake’ all  and  follow  Christ : “Gold  and 
Iver  are  too  heavy  metals  for  him  to  carry  that  seeks  heaven.” 

“»Vel  nosin  marepro-ximum,  | SummI  materiamiuall 

Gemmas  ct  lapldes,  aurum  et  inutile,  | Mittainus,  scelcruin  si  bene  pocnitet." 

» Seneea.  » Nemo  degperet  mcliora  lapsus.  r Theocritus.  « Hope  on,  Battus,  to-morrow  may  bring 
tterluck;  while  there 8 hfe  there s hope.’’  rOvld.  -Ovid.  b Thales.  « Lib.  7.  Flor.  hist, 
.iiiiuni  felicissiinus,  et  loeupletissimus,  &c.,  inearceratus  sa?po  adolescentiain  perieulo  mortis  habuit,  soli- 

1!  V M siieeessit  seeuritas  qum  simul  cum  divitlls  colmbitaro 

sut.  Camden.  ecuniam  perdidistl,  fortassis  ilia  to  perderet  manens.  Seneca.  fExpcdltior 

Ob  pccuniarum  jacturam.  1-  ortuna  opes  auferre,  non  aniinum  potest.  Seneca.  s flor.  “ Let  us  c:i.st 
r Jewels  and  gems,  and  useless  gold,  tlie  cause  of  all  vice,  into  tlu  sea,  since  Vi^e  truly  repent  of  our  sins.” 
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Zeno  the  philosopher  lost  all  his  goods  by  shipwrcch,  ’‘he  might  like  of  it,  for- 
tune had  done  him  a good  turn : Opes  a me  animum  auferre  non  potest : she 
can  take  away  my  means,  but  not  my  mind.  Ho  set  her  at  defiance  ever 
after,  for  she  could  not  rob  him  that  had  nought  to  lose ; for  he  was  able  to 
contemn  more  than  they  could  po.ssess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  a hundred 
talents  of  gold  to  Phocion  of  Athens  for  a present,  because  he  heard  he  was  a 
good  man : but  Phocion  returned  his  talents  back  again  with  a permilte  me  in 
posterum  virum  honum  esse  to  be  a good  man  still;  let  me  be  as  I am:  Non 

mi  aurumposco,  nec  miprecium^ That  Theban  Crates  flung  of  his  own 

accord  his  money  into  the  sea,  ahite,  nummi,  ego  vos  mergam  ne  mergar  a 
vobis,  I had  rather  drown  you,  than  you  should  drown  me.  Can  stoics  and 
epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are  Christians  1 It  was 
onascula  vox  et  prceclara,  a generous  speech  of  Cotta  in  ’"Sallust,  “Many  mise- 
ries have  happened  unto  me  at  home,  and  in  the  wars  abroad,  of  which  by  the 
help  of  God  some  I have  endured,  some  I have  repelled,  and  by  mine  own 
valour  overcome  : courage  was  never  wanting  to  my  designs,  nor  industry  to 
my  intents  : prosperity  nor  adversity  could  never  alter  my  disposition.”  “ A 
wise  man’s  mind,”  as  Seneca  holds,  “ ’ is  like  the  state  of  the  world  above  the 
moon,  ever  serene.”  Come  then  what  can  come,  befall  what  may  befall,  infrac- 
tum  invictumque  animum  opponas : Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque  fortis 
appare.  {Hor.  Od.  11.  lib.  2.)  Hope  and  patience  are  two  sovereign  reme- 
dies for  all,  the  surest  reposals,  the  softest  cushions  to  lean  on  in  adversity  : 

Diu'um  sed  levius  fit  patientifi,  I “ What  can't  he  cured  must  be  endured.” 

Quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas.”  | 

If  it  cannot  be  helped,  or  amended,  °make  the  best  of  it ; ^necessUati  qui  se 
accommodat,  sapit,  he  is  wise  that  suits  himself  to  the  time.  As  at  a game  at 
tables,  so  do  by  all  such  inevitable  accidents. 

“ q Ita  vita  est  hominum,  quasi  cum  ludas  tesseris, 

Si  illud  quod  est  maxime  opus  jactu  non  cadit, 

Illud  quod  cecidit  forte,  id  arte  ut  corrigas ; ” 

If  thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldst,  play  thy  cast  as  well  as  thou  canst. 
Everything,  saith  "'Epictetus,  hath  two  handles,  the  one  to  be  held  by,  the  other 
not : ’tis  in  our  choice  to  take  and  leave  whether  we  will  (all  which  Siniijli- 
cius’s  commentator  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples),  and  ’tis  in  our 
power,  as  tliey  say,  to  make  or  mar  ourselves.  Conform  thyself  then  to  thy 
present  fortune,  and  cut  thy  coat  according  to  thy  cloth,  ® Utquimus  [quod  I 
aiunt)  quando  quod  volumus  non  licet,  “ Be  contented  with  thy  loss,  state,  and  I 
calling,  whatsoever  it  is,  and  rest  as  well  satisfied  with  thy  present  condition  I 
in  this  life.” 

“Psto  quod  es;  quod  sunt  alii,  sine  quemlibet  esse;  [ . “Be  as  thou  art;  and  as  they  are,  so  let 
Quod  non  es,  nolis;  quod  potes  esse,  veils.”  | Others  be  still;  what  Is  and  may  be  covet.”  < 

And  as  he  that  is  ‘invited  to  a feast  eats  what  is  set  before  him,  and  looks  for  it 
no  other,  enjoy  that  thou  hast,  and  ask  no  more  of  God  than  what  he  thinks  fit  |j 
to  bestow  upon  thee.  Non  cuivis  contingit  adire  Gorinthum,  we  may  not  be  all  j|; 
gentlemen,  all  Cato.s,  or  Lselii,  as  Tully  telleth  us,  all  honourable,  illustrion^  iJ 
and  serene,  all  rich ; but  because  mortal  men  want  many  things,  “ “ therefore,” 
saith  Theodoret,  “ hath  God  diversely  distributed  his  gifts,  wealth  to  one,  skill 
to  another,  that  rich  men  might  encourage  and  set  poor  men  at  work,  poor  men 

Jubet  me  posthac  fortiina  cxpeditius  Philosophari.  • “ I do  not  desire  riches,  nor  thiit  a price  should  ^ 

be  set  upon  me.”  k In  frag.  Quirites,  multa  mihi  pericu’.a  domi,  militiae  multa  adversa  fuere,  quorum  | 

alia  toleravi,  alia  deorum  auxilio  repuli  etvirtutemea;  nunquam  animus  negotiodefuit,  nec  decretis  labor; 
nullse  res  nec  prosperse  nec  advers®  ingenium  mutabant.  • Qualis  mundi  status  supra  lunam  semper 

serenus.  Bona  mens  nullum  trlstioris  fortun®  recipit  incursum,  Val.  lib.  4.  c.  1.  Qui  nil  potest  sperarc, 
desjjcret  nihil.  “Hor.  “.iBquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis  servaro  mentem.  lib.  2.  Od.  3.  pEpict. 
c.  18.  q Ter.  Adelph.  act.  4.  sc.  7.  ' Unaqumque  res  diias  habet  ansas,  alteram  qu®  teneri,  alteram  qu»  , 
non  potest ; hi  manu  nostra  quam  volumus  accipere.  • Ter.  And.  Act.  4.  sc.  6.  t Epictetus.  Invltatu*  , < 
ad  convivlum,qu®apponunturcomedls,  non  qu®ris ultra;  In  mundo  multa rogitasqu®dii  negant.  “Cap  *’•  . ' 

de  provident:a.  Mortale.s  cum  sint  rerum  omnium  Indigi,  ideo  deus  aliis  divitias,  aliispaupertatcm  distribuit,  • 
ut  qni  oplbus  pollcnt,  matcriam  subministrent;  qui  vero  lnf)pcs,  cxerdtatas  urtibus  manus  admovciuU.  : f 
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miglit  learn  several  trades  to  the  common  good.  As  a piece  of  arras  is  com- 
posed of  several  parcels,  some  wrought  of  silk,  some  of  gold,  silver,  crewel  of 
diverse  colours,  all  to  serve  for  the  exoneration  of  the  whole : music  is  made 
of  diverse  discords  and  keys,  a total  sum  of  many  small  numbers,  so  is  a com- 
monwealth of  several  unequal  trades  and  callings.  *If  all  should  be  Creesi 
and  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equal,  who  should  till  the  land?  As  ^Mene- 
nius  Agrippawell  satisfied  the  tumultuous  rout  of  Rome,  in  his  elegant  apologue 
. of  the  belly  and  the  rest  of  the  members.  Who  should  build  houses,  make 
our  several  stuffs  for  raiments?  We  should  all  be  starved  for  company,  as 
1 Poverty  declared  at  large  in  Aristophanes’  Plutus,  aird  sue  at  last  to  be  as 
vwe  were  at  first.  And  therefore  God  hath  appointed  this  inequality  of  states, 
orders,  and  degrees,  a subordination,  as  in  all  other  things.  The  earth  yields 
riourishment  to  vegetables,  sensible  creatures  feed  on  vegetables,  both  are 
substitutes  to  reasonable  souls,  and  men  are  subject  amongst  themselves,  and 
[.  ill  to  higher  powers,  so  God  would  have  it.  All'  things  then  being  rightly 
xamined  and  duly  considered  as  they  ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so 
general  discontent, ’tis  not  in  the  matter  itself,  but  in  our  mind,  as  we  moderate 
)ur  passions  and  esteem  of  things.  Nihil  aliud  necessarimn  ut  sis  miser  (saith 
Cardan),  quam  ut  te  miserum  credas,  let  thy  fortune  be  what  it  will,  ’tis  thy 
nind  alone  that  makes  thee  poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy.  Vidi  ego  (saith 
livine  Seneca),  in  villa  hilari  et  amcend  mrnstos,  et  media  solitudine  occupatos;  non 
OCU.S  sed  animus  facit  ad  tranquillitat&ni.  I have  seen  men  miserably  dejected 
,1  a pleasant  village,  and  some  again  well  occupied  and  at  good  ease  in  a 
olitary  desert.  ’Tis  the  mind  not  the  place  that  causeth  tranquillity,  and 
ihat  gives  true  content.  I will  yet  add  a word  or  two  for  a corollary.  Many 
ich  men,  I dare  boldly  say  it,  that  lie  on  down  beds,  with  delicacies  pampered 
very  day,  in  their  well-furnished  houses,  lire  at  less  heart’s  ease,  with  more 
'.nguish,  more  bodily  pain,  and  through  their  intemperance,  more  bitter  hours, 
i;.ian  many  a prisoner  or  galley-slave;  Maecenas  in  plumd  oeque  vigilat  ac  Regu~ 
as  in  dolio:  those  poor  starved  Hollanders,  whom  ’^Bartison  their  captain 
bft  in  Nova  Zembla,  anno  1596,  or  those  “eight  miserable  Englishmen  that 
ere  lately  left  behind,  to  winter  in  a stove  in  Greenland,  in  7 7 deg.  of  lat. 
330,  so  pitifully  forsaken,  and  forced  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a vast,  dark, 
id  desert  place,  to  strive  and  struggle  with  hunger,  cold,  desperation,  and 
lath  itself.  ’Tis  a patient  and  quiet  mind  (I  say  it  again  and  again),  gives 
me  peace  and  content.  So  for  all  other  things,  they  are,  as  old'^Chremes 
Id  us,  as  we  use  them. 

“Parentes,  patriam,  amicos,  genus,  cognates,  divitias, 
llaec  perinde  sunt  ac  illius  animus  qui  ea  possidet; 

Qui  uti  scit,  ci  bona ; qui  utitur  non  recte,  mala.” 

’Parents,  friends,  fortunes,  country,  birth,  alliance,  &c.,  ebb  and  flow  with 
ir  conceit ; please  or  displease,  as  we  accept  and  construe  them,  or  apply  them 
ourselves.”  Faber  quisque  fortunce  suce,  and  in  some  sort  I may  truly  say, 
osperity  and  adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  Nemo  Iceditur  nisi  d seipso, 
d which  Seneca  confirms  out  of  his  judgment  and  experience.  “ “Every 
an’s  mind  is  stronger  than  fortune,  and  leads  him  to  what  side  he  will;  a 
I-  use  to  himself  each  one  is  of  his  good  or  bad  life.”  But  will  we,  or  iiill  we 
ake  the  worst  of  it,  and  suppose  a man  in  the  greatest  extremity,  ’tis  a for- 
ne  which  some  indefinitely  prefer  before  prosperity ; of  two  extremes  it  is  the 
st.  Luxuriant  animi  rebus  plerumque  secundis,  men  in  ^prosperity  forget 

""“rear™  '“ir  “.Se'r 

(le  Isaacum  Pontanum  desenpt.  Amsterdam,  lib  2 c 22  « i 

•autontim  Art  1 nr  9 . no  ^ • Vide  Ed.  Pelham  s book,  edit.  1630. 

1 ducit.  beatxmuc  ac  misrrn>  vitTi  nihi’  fortuna  valentlor  ipse  animus,  in  utramque  partem  res 

I aucit,  beataque  ac  misenc  % itoe  sibl  causa  est.  f Fortuna  quern  nimium  fovet  stuUum  facit.  Pub. 
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G(k1  {\it(l  tliemsclves),  they  are  besotted  with  their  wealth,  as  birds  with  hen- 
bane: ^miserable  if  fortune  forsake  them,  but  more  miserable  if  she  tarry 
•and  overwhelm  them : for  when  they  come  to  bo  in  great  place,  rich,  they  that 
were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in  their  private  fortunes,  as  Nero, 
Otho,  Vitellius,  Heliogabalus  {optirm  imperatorcs  nisi  imper assent)  degenerate 
on  a sudden  into  brute  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust,  such  tyrannical  oppressors, 
«fec.,  they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they  become  monsters,  odious,  harpies, 
what  not  1 Cum  triumphos,  opes,  honores  adepti  sunt,  ad  voluptatem  et  otium 
deincops  se  convertunt:  ’twas  Cato’s  note,  “ they  cannot  contain.”  For  that 
cause  belike. 


Eutrapelus  cuicunque  nocere  volebat, 
Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa;  beatus  enhn  jam, 
Cum  puldiris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consiliaetspes, 
Dormict  in  lucem  scorto,  postponet  lionestiun 
Offleium.” 


Eutrapelus  when  he  would  hurt  a knave, 

Gave  him  gay  clothes  and  wealth  to  make  him  brave : 
Because  now  rich  he  would  quite  change  his  mind, 
Keep  whores,  fly  out,  set  honesty  behind.” 


On  the  other  side,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  despair,  &c.,  both 
bad,  I confess. 


, ut  calceus  olim 

Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet : si  minor,  uret.” 

A s a shoe  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pincheth,  the  other  sets  the  foot  awry,” 
sed  e malis  minimum.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his  thousand,  prosperity  hatli 
killed  his  ten  thousand:  therefore  adversity  is  to  be  preferred;  ^hcec  framo 
indiget,  ilia  solatio:  ilia  fallii,  hcec  instruit:  the  one  deceives,  the  other 
instructs ; the  one  miserably  happy,  the  other  happily  miserable ; and  there- 
fore many  philosophers  have  voluntarily  sought  adversity,  and  so  much  com- 
mend it  in  their  precepts.  Demetrius,  in  Seneca,  esteemed  it  a great  infelicity, 
that  in  his  lifetime  he  had  no  misfortune,  miserum  cui  nihil  unquam  accidisset 
adversi.  Adversity  then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be  taken,  and  we  ought  not  in 
such  cases  so  much  to  macerate  ourselves:  there  is  no  such  odds  in  poverty 
and  riches.  To  conclude  in  “Hierom’s  words,  “I  will  ask  our  magnifico.^ 
that  build  with  marble,  and  bestow  a whole  manor  on  a thread,  what  dif- 
ference between  them  and  Paul  the  Eremite,  that  bare  old  man  ? They  drink 
in  jewels,  he  in  his  hand:  he  is  poor  and  goes  to  heaven,  they  are  rich  and 
go  to  hell.” 


MEMB.  IV. 

Against  Servitude,  Loss  of  Liberty,  Imprisonment,  Banishment. 

Servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonment,  are  no  such  miseries  as  they  are  , 
held  to  be : we  are  slaves  and  servants  the  best  of  us  all : as  we  do  reverence 
our  masters,  so  do  our  masters  their  superiors : gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and 
nobles  subordinate  to  kings,  omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum,  princes  them-  j 
selves  are  God’s  servants,  reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  J ovis.  They  are  subject;  ^ 
to  their  own  laws,  and  as  the  kings  of  China  endure  more  than  slavish 'iin-  : 
prisonment,  to  maintain  their  state  and  greatness,  they  never  come  abroad. 

A lexander  was  a slave  to  fear,  Caesar  of  pride,  Vespasian  to  his  money  {iiUdl 
enim  refert  rerum  sis  se'rvus  an  hominum'^'j,  Heliogabalus  to  his  gut,  and  so 
af  the  rest.  Lovers  are  slaves  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men  to  their  gold,  ^ 
courtiers  generally  to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affections,  as  i 
Evangel  us  well  discourseth  in  "Macrobius,  and  ^Seneca  the  philosoplier,  < 
assiduam  servitutem  extremum  et  ineluctahilem  he  calls  it,  a continual  slavery, 
to  be  so  captivated  by  vices;  and  who  is  free?  Why  then  dost  thou  repine?  : 

, K Seneca  de  beat.  vit.  cap.  14.  raiseri  si  deserantur  ab  ea,  raiserioves  si  obnnntur.  h piutarcli.  i< 

ejus.  ‘ Ilor.  cpist.  lib.  1.  ep.  18.  llor.  > Boeth.  2.  “ Eplst.  lib.  3.  vit.  Paul.  Erniit.  ' , 

cos  nunc  interrogaro  qui  domus  niarmoribus  vestiunt,  qui  uno  fllo  villarum  ponunt  preci.i,  liuic  seni  mot'  t / 
•iiuid  unquam  defuit?  vos  gemma  bibitis,  ille  concavis  manlbus  naturm  satisfecit;  ille  pauper  param* 
capit  VOS  avaros  gehenua  suscipiet.  ” “ It  matters  little  wlictlicr  wc  arc  enslaved  by  men  or  Uu"k'’*. 

»:^atur.  1.  11.  Alius  libidiui  scf  vit,  alius  ambltioni,  oinnes  spei,  omnes  tiinori.  I'Xat.  lib.  3. 

/ 
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Satis  est  'potens,  Ilierom  saitli,  qui  sew  ire  non  cogitur,  Tlion  c<aiTiest  no  bur- 
dens, thou  art  no  prisoner,  no  drudge,  and  thousands  want  that  liberty,  those 
pleasures  which  thou  hast.  Thou  art  not  sick,  and  what  wouldst  thou  have? 
But  nitimur  in  vetitum,\ye  must  all  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Were  we  enjoined 
to  go  to  such  and  such  places,  we  would  not  willingly  go ; but  being  barred  of 
our  liberty,  this  alone  torments  our  wandering  soul  that  we  may  not  go.  A 
citizen  of  ours,  saith  ‘’Cardan,  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  never  been  forth 
of  the  walls  of  the  cityof  Milan;  the  prince  hearing  of  it,  commanded  him  not  to 
stir  out : being  now  forbidden  that  which  all  his  life  he  had  neglected,  he  ear- 
i iiestly  desired,  and  being  denied,  dolore  covfeclus  mortem  ohiit,  he  died  for  grief. 

What  I have  said  of  servitude,  I again  say  .of  imprisonment,  we  are  all 
prisoners.  ^What  is  our  life  but  a prison?  We  are  all  imprisoned  in  an 
island.  The  world  itself  to  some  men  is  a prison,  our  narrow  seas  as  so  many 
ditches,  and  when  they  have  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  fain 
. go  see  what  is  done  in  the  moon:  In  “Muscovy,  and  many  other  northern  parts, 
all  over  Scandia,  they  are  imprisoned  half  the  year  in  stoves,  they  dare  not 
peep  out  for  cold.  At  ‘Aden  in  Arabia,  they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with 
that  other  extreme  of  heat,  and  keep  their  markets  in  the  night.  What  is  a 
ship  but  a prison?  And  so  many  cities  are  but  as  so  many  hives  of  bees,  ant- 
liills;  but  that  which  thou  abhorrest,  many  seek:^women  keep  in  all  winter, 
md  most  part  of  summer,  to  preserve  their  beauties;  some  for  love  of  study : 
Demosthenes  shaved  his  beard  because  he  would  cut  off  all  occasions  from 
, ?oing  abroad : how  many  monks  and  friars,  anchorites,  abandon  the  world ! 

. \[ onaclius  in  urbe,  piscis  in  arido.  Art  in  prison  ? Make  right  use  of  it,  and 
■ nortify  thyself ; “ " Where  may  a man  contemplate  better  than  in  solitariness,” 
:>r  study  more  than  in  quietness?  Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned 
.11  their  lives,  and  it  hath  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and  glory  to  them, 
I.  nuch  public  good  by  their  excellent  meditation.  *Ptolemeus  king  of  Egypt, 

' -urn  virihus  attenuatis  infirma  valetudine  laboraret,  miro  discendi  studio  affec- 
us,  &c.,  now  being  taken  with  a grievous  infirmity  of  body  that  he  could  not 
tir  abroad,  became  Strato’s  scholar,  fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  himself 
vdiolly  to  contemplation,  and  upon  that  occasion  (as  mine  author  adds),  2^ul- 
hei'i'imum  regies  opulentice  monumentum,  &c.,  to  his  great  honour  built  that 
enowned  library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were  400,000  volumes.  Severinus 
' loethius  never  writ  so  elegantly  as  in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for  most  of 
■is  epistles  were  dictated  in  his  bands:  “Joseph,”  saith  ^Austin,  “got  more 
redit  in  prison,  than  when  he  distributed  corn,  and  was  lord  of  Pharaoh’s 


ouse.”  It  brings  many  a lewd  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandering  rogues 
: settles,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  like  ravine  timers,  ruined  themselves 
nd  others. 

Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all,  Omne  solum forti  pairia,  ho.,  et  patria  est 
hicunque  bene  est,  that’s  a man’s  country  where  he  is  well  at  ease.  Many 
ravel  for  pleasure  to  that  city,  saith  Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished,  and 
diat  a part  of  the  citizens  are  strangers  born  in  other  places  ! Incol&ntibus 
atria,  ’tis  their  country  that  are  born  in  it,  and  they  would  think  themselves 
' anished  to  go  to  the  place  which  thou  leavest,  and  from  which  thou  art  so 
. 3th  to  depart.  ’Tis  no  disparagement  to  be  a stranger,  or  so  irksome  to  be 
n exile.  “ “The  rain  is  a stranger  to  the  earth,  rivers  to  the  sea,  J upiter  in 
4he  sun  to  us  all.  The  soul  is  an  alien  to  the  body,  a nightingale  to 
le  air,  a swallow  in  a house,  and  Ganymede  in  heaven,  an  elephant  at 

q Consol.  1.5.  y q gencrose,  quid  est  vita  nisi  career  animl  I • llerbastein.  ‘ Vertomannus  navig 

■Hor  con^teinldatio’ciuam^  hord  secunda  ob  nlinios  qui  saaviunt  interdlu  sestus  oxorceut.’  >>  Ubi 

er  lib  1 can  •]  lTp«  V studium  solidius  quam  in  quiete  ? x Alex.  ab.  Alo.x.  gen. 

bitaret  ■ ^ Iv  n?  Joseph  cum  frumenta  distribueret,  ac  quum  carcerem 

i)  S ai)ud  inl'nn.ui  ‘'\Jeliciis.  Peregrinl  sunt  imbres  in  terra  et  lluvll  In  inari, 

ed'-rcado  ^ ^ ^ omnes;  hospes  anlma  in  corpore,  luseiuia  in  acre,  Uirundo  in  domo,  Ouui . 
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Kome,  a Phoenix  in  India;”  and  such  thiug.s  commonly  please  us  he.st,  which 
are  most  strange  and  come  the  farthest  off.  Those  old  Hebrews  esteemed  tlie 
•whole  world  Gentiles;  the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  themselves;  our 
modern  Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  Transalpines  by  way  of  reproach,  tliey 
scorn  thee  and  thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest.  ’Tis  a childish 
humour  to  hone  after  home,  to  be  discontent  at  that  which  others  seek ; to 
prefer,  as  base  islanders  and  Norwegians  do,  their  own  ragged  island  before 
Italy  or  Greece,  the  gardens  of  the  world.  There  is  a base  nation  in  the  noroh, 
saith  “Pliny,  called  Chauci,  that  live  amongst  rocks  and  sands  by  the  seaside, 
feed  on  fish,  drink  water:  and  yet  these  base  people  account  them.selves  sl.iv 
in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome.  Ita  est  profeetd  (as  he  concludes),  mn!  ■ 
fortuna  parcit  in  poenam,  so  it  is,  fortune  favours  some  to  live  at  ho;ue.  t • 
their  further  punishment:  ’tis  want  of  judgment.  All  places  are  distaiu 
from  heaven  alike,  the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in  one  city  as  in  another, 
and  to  a wise  man  there  is  no  difference  of  climes;  friends  are  every  where  to 
him  that  behaves  himself  well,  and  a prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  own 
country.  Alexander,  Csesar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  as  so  many  land-leaper.s, 
now  in  the  east,  now  in  the  west,  little  at  home,  and  Pol  us  Venetus,  Lod. 
Vertomannus,  Pinzonus,  Cadamustus,  Columbus,  Americus  Yespucius,  Vascus 
Gama,  Drake,  Candish,  Oliver  Anort,  Schoutien,  got  all  their  honour  by  vo- 
luntary ex]3editions.  But  you  say  such  men’s  travel  is  voluntary;  we  are 
compelled,  and  as  malefactors  must  depart:  yet  know  this  of '’Plato  to  be 
true,  ultori  Deo  summa  cura  peregrinus  est,  God  hath  an  especial  care  ol 
strangers,  “ and  when  he  wants  friends  and  allies,  he  shall  deserve  better  and 
find  more  favour  with  God  and  men.”  Besides  the  pleasure  of  peregrination, 
variety  of  objects  will  make  amends;  and  so  many  nobles,  Tully,  Aristides, 
Themistocles,  Theseus,  Codrus,  &c.,  as  have  been  banished,  will  give  sufficient 
credit  unto  it.  Read  Pet.  Alcionius  his  two  books  of  this  subject. 


MEMB.  V. 

Against  Sorrow  for  Death  of  Friends  or  otherwise,  vain  Fear,  djc. 

Death  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  genemlly  grievous,  ’^Omnium  i 
queein  humand  vita  contingunt,  luctiis  atque  mors  swn,t  acei'hissima,  the  most  { 
austere  and  bitter  accidents  that  can  happen  to  a man  in  this  life,  in  cetermim  | 
valedicere,  to  part  for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our  friends,  ’tis  uUimum  ^ 
terrihilium,  the  last  and  the  greatest  terror,  most  irksome  and  troublesome  j 
unto  us,  Homo  quoties  moritur,  toties  amittit  suos.  And  though  we  hope  lor  a » 

better  life,  eternal  happiness,  after  these  painful  and  miserable  days,  yet  we  j 
cannot  compose  ourselves  willingly  to  die;  the  remembrance  of  it  is  most  > 
grievous  unto  us,  especially  to  such  who  are  fortunate  and  rich : they  start  at  .- 
the  name  of  death,  as  a horse  at  a rotten  post.  Say  what  you  can  of  that 
other  world,  * Montezuma  that  Indian  prince.  Donum  est  esse  hie,  they  had  rather  j*. 
be  here.  Nay,  many  generous  spirits,  and  grave  staid  men  otherwise,  are  sa  |- 
tender  in  this,  that  at  the  loss  of  a dear  friend  they  will  cry  out,  roar,  and 
tear  their  hair,  lamenting  some  months  after,  howling  “ O Hone,”  as  those 
Irish  women  and  ^Greeks  at  their  graves,  commit  many  indecent  actions, 
and  almost  go  beside  themselves.  My  dear  father,  my  sweet  husband,  mine 
only  brother’s  dead,  to  whom  shall  I make  my  moan?  0 me  miserum  ! Quis 
dahit  in  lachrymas  fontem,  &c.  What  shall  I do? 

Sed  totum  hoc  studium  luctu  fraterna  mihl  mors  I “ My  brother’s  death  my  study  hath  undone, 

Abstulit,  hei  misero  frater  adempte  mihi  1 ” 1 Woe's  me,  alas,  my  brother  he  is  gonel  ” 

»Lib.  16.  cap.  ].  Nullara  frugem  habent,  potus  ex  imbre  : Et  hrn  gentes  si  vincantur,  &c.  *>Lib.  5.  de 
Icgibus.  Cumque  cognatis  careat  ct  amicis,  majorem  apud  doos  et  apud  homines  misericordiam  meretur.  ^ », 
< Cardan,  de  Consol,  lib.  2.  Seneca.  • Henxo.  fSuinmo  mane  ululatiim  oriuiUur,pector*  j < , 

jercutleiites,  Ac.,  miaerabilespcctaculum  e.xhiboutc3.  Ortellus  in  Uro-'cla.  m Catullus,  . 

J 

i 
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Mezentius  would  uot  live  after  his  son 


“ b Nunc  vivo,  nec  adhiic  homines  lucemque  rellnquo, 

Sed  linquam " 

A.nd  Pompey’s  wife  cried  out  at  the  news  of  her  husband’s  death, 

“ ‘ Turpe  morl  post  te  solo  non  posse  dolore, 

Violenta  luctu  et  nescia  tolerandi,” 

ss  ‘‘Tacitus  of  Agrippina,  not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  So  when  she 
eard  her  son  was  slain,  she  abruptly  broke  off  her  work,  changed  countenance 
ind  colour,  tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a roaring  downright. 

. suhitus  miserre  color  ossa  reliquit. 


Excussi  manibus  radii,  revolutaque  pensa ; 

Evolat  iiifdix  et  foemineo  ululatu 
Scissa  comam > ” 

Another  would  needs  run  upon  the  sword’s  point  after  Euryalus’  departure, 

«■  Figite  me,  siqua  est  pietas,  in  me  omnia  tela 
C onj  ici  te,  6 Kutili ; ” 

) let  me  die,  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me.  How  did  Achilles 
ake  on  for  Patroclus’  departure ! A black  cloud  of  sorrows  overshadowed 
tim,  saith  Homer.  J acob  rent  his  clothes,  put  sackcloth  about  his  loins,  sorrowed 
or  his  son  a long  .season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would  needs  go  down 
nto  the  grave  unto  his  son,  Gen.  xxxvii.  37.  Many  years  after,  the  reraem- 
rance  of  such  friends,  of  such  accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or 
, ear  of  it,  though  it  concern  not  ourselves  but  others.  Scaliger  saith  of  him- 
celf,  that  he  never  read  Socrates’  death,  in  Plato’s  Phsedon,  but  he  wept : 
Austin  shed  tears  when  he  read  the  destruction  of  Troy.  But  howsoever  thi§ 
Ijaassion  of  sorrow  be  violent,  bitter,  and  seizeth  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  dis- 
reet  men,  yet  it  may  surely  be  withstood,  it  may  be  diverted.  For  what  is 
ihere  in  this  life,  that  it  should  be  so  dear  unto  us?  or  that  we  should  so  much 
eplore  the  departure  of  a friend?  The  greatest  pleasures  are  common  society, 
3 enjoy  one  another’s  presence,  feasting,  hawking,  hunting,  brooks,  woods, 
' ills,  music,  dancing,  &c.,  all  this  is  but  vanity  and  loss  of  time,  as  I have  suf^ 
ciently  declared. 


« * . 


. dum  bibimus,  dura  serta,  unguenta, 


puellas 

Poscimus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus.’ 


“Whilst  we  drink,  prank  ourselves,  ■with  wenches 
dally. 

Old  age  upon’s  at  unawares  doth  sally.” 


'vS  alchymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have  to  get  gold,  and  never  find 
, , we  lose  and  neglect  eternity  for  a little  momentary  pleasure  which  we  cannot 
ijoy,  nor  shall  ever  attain  to  in  this  life.  We  abhor  death,  pain,  and  grief, 
1.1,  yet  we  will  do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us  from,  but  rather 
' fiuntarily  thrust  ourselves  upon  it.  “ "The  lascivious  prefers  his  whore  before 
'is  life,  or  good  estate;  an  angry  man  his  revenge;  a parasite  his  gut;  ambi- 
ous,  honours;  covetous,  wealth;  a thief  his  booty;  a soldier  his  spoil;  we 
Aor  diseases,  and  yet  we  pull  them  upon  us.”  We  are  never  better  or  freer 
om  cares  than  when  we  sleep,  and  yet,  which  we  so  much  avoid  and  lament, 
-iath  is  but  a perpetual  sleep;  and  why  should  it,  as  ^ Epicurus  argues,  so 
I uch  affright  us  ? When  we  are,  death  is  not : but  when  death  is,  then  we 
:e  not our  life  is  tedious  and  troublesome  unto  him  that  lives  best;  “ ‘^’tis 
misery  to  be  born,  a pain  to  live,  a trouble  to  die:”  death  makes  an  end  of 
ir  miseries,  and  yet  we  cannot  consider  of  it;  a little  before  ''Socrates  drank 
is  portion  of  cicuta,  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens  cheerfully  farewell,  and  com 

h Virgil.  “ I live  now  nor  ag  yet  relinquish  society  and  life,  but  I shall  resign  them.”  • Lucan. 

Overcome  by  grief,  and  unable  to  endure  she  exclaimed,  ‘ Not  to  be  able  to  die  through  sorrow  for  thee 

o..  n 11  suddottly  fled  her  cheel^  the  distaff  forspok  her  hand, 

e reel  revolv^  and  with  dishevelled  locks  she  broke  away,  wailing  as  a woman.”  m yirg.  jEn.  10, 

1 ransflx  me,  0 Kutuli,  if  yo’i  have  any  piety;  pierce  mo  with  your  thousand  arrows.”  “Confess.  1.  1. 
Juvenalis.  Amator  scortum  vito  pra*ponlt,  iracundus  vindictam,  parosltus  gulam,  ambitlosus  honores, 
aru8  opeS|  miles  rapinam,  fur  prasUain;  morbos  odimus  et  acccrslmus.  Card,  P Seneca:  quuin  nos 
inns,  mors  non  adcst ; cum  vero  mors  adcst,  turn  nos  non  sum  us.  *1  Bernard,  c.  3.  med.  Nascl  miseruia 
/ere  poena,  angustia  morl.  Plato,  Apol.  Socratis.  Sed  jam  hora  est  hiuc  abire,  &c. 
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eluded  speech  with  this  sliovt  sentence ; “ My  time  is  now  come  to  be  gone. 
1 to  my  death,  you  to  live  on;  but  which  of  these  is  best,  God  alone  knows.” 
l* *•’or  there  is  no  pleasure  here  but  sorrow  is  annexed  to  it,  repentance  follows  it. 

8 jf  I £00(-j  liberally,  I am  likely  sick  or  surfeit : if  I live  sparingly,  my  hunger 
and  thirst  is  not  allayed ; I am  well  neither  full  nor  fasting;  if  I live  honest,  I 
burn  in  lust;  if  I take  my  pleasure,  I tire  and  starve  myself,  and  do  injury  to 
my  body  and  soul.”  “ ‘ Of  so  small  a quantity  of  mirth,  how  much  sorrow ! after 
so  little  pleasure,  how  great  misery!”  ’Tis  both  ways  troublesome  to  me,  to 
rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat  and  provide  my  meat ; cares  and  contentions  attend, 
me  all  day  long,  fears  and  suspicions  all  my  life.  I am  discontented,  and  why 
should  I desire  so  much  to  live?  But  a happy  death  will  make  an  end  of  all 
our  woes  and  miseries;  omnibus  una  meis  cerLa  medela  malis;  why  shouldst 
not  thou  then  say  with  old  Simeon,  since  thou  art  so  well  affected,  “ Lord,  now. 
let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace:”  or  with  Paul,  “ I desire  to  be  dissolved,  and 
to  be  with  Christ?”  Beata  mors  quee  ad  heatam  vitani  aditum  aperit,  ’tis  a 
blessed  hour  that  leads  us  to  a "blessed  life,  and  blessed  are  they  that  die  in  the 
Lord.  But  life  is  sweet,  and  death  is  not  so  terrible  in  itself  as  the  conco- 
mitants of  it,  a loathsome  disease,  pain,  horror,  &c.,  and  many  times  the 
manner  of  it,  to  be  hanged,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  to  be  burned  alive. 
^Servetus  the  heretic,  that  suffered  in  Geneva,  when  lie  was  brought  to  the 
stake,  and  saw  the  executioner  come  with  fire  in  his  hand,  homo  viso  igne  tarn 
horrendum  exclamavit,  ut  universum  populum  perterrefecerit,  roared  so  loud, 
that  he  terrified  the  people.  An  old  stoic  would  have  scorned  this.  It  troubles 
some  to  be  unburied,  or  so : 


“ non  te  optima  mater 

Condet  Immi,  patriove  onerabit  membra  sepulchre; 
.Alitibus  linguere  feris,  et  gurgitc  mersum 
Uiula  feret,  piscesquQ  impasti  vulnera  lambent.” 


“Thy  gentle  parents  shall  not  bury. thee, 

Amongst  thine  ancestors  entomb'd  to  be, 

But  feral  fowl  thy  carcass  shall  devour, 

Or  drowned  corpse  hungry  fish  maws  shall  scour." 


As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  with  me  when  I am 
dead;  Facilis  jactura  sepulchri:  I care  not  so  long  as  I feel  it  not;  let  them 
set  mine  head  on  the  pike  of  Teneriffe,  and  ray  quarters  in  the  four  parts  of 

the  world, pascam  licet  hi  cruce  co7’vos,  let  wolves  or  bears  devour  me ; 

y Ccelo  iegitur  qui  non  habet  umiam,  the  canojiy  of  heaven  covers  him 

that  hath  no  tomb.  So  likewise  for  our  friends,  why  should  their  departure 
so  much  trouble  us?  They  are  better,  as  we  hope,  and  for  what  then  dost  tiiou 
lament,  as  those  do.  whom  Paul  taxed  in  his  time,  1 Thes.  i v.  1 3,  “ that  have 
no  hope?”  ’Tis  fit  there  should  be  some  solemnity. 

“ z Sed  sepelire  decet  defunctura,  pectore  forti, 

Constantes,  unumque  diem  fletui  indulgentes.” 

Job’s  friends  said  not  a word  to  him  the'  first  seven  days,  but  let  sorrow  and 
discontent  take  their  course,  themselves  sitting  sad  and  silent  by  him.  When 
Jupiter  himself  wept  for  Sarpedon,  what  else  did  the  poet  insinuate,  but  that 
some  sorrow  is  good. 

“■*  Quis  matrem,  nisi  mentis  inops,  in  funere  nati  ; 

Fierevetat?” ^ j 

who  can  blame  a tender  mother  if  she  weep  for  her  children?  Beside,  ail 
^Plutarch  holds,  ’tis  not  in  our  power  not  to  lament,  Indolentia  non  cuivis 
contingit,  it  takes  away  mercy  and  pity,  not  to  be  sad ; ’tis  a natural  passion  to 
weep  for  our  friends,  an  irresistible  passion  to  lament  and  grieve,  “ I know  i 


* Comedi  ad  satietatem,  gravltas  me  offendit ; parcius  edi,  non  cst  expletnm  desideriuin ; vcnercas  deliciss 
sequor,  hinc  morbus,  iassitudo,  &c.  t Bern.  c.  3.  ined.  De  tantilla  laelitia,  quanta  tristltla;  post  tant«in 
voluptatem  quam  gravis  miseria  I Est  cnini  mors  piorum  felix  transitus  de  laboro  ad  refrlgeriuni,  • 

cxpcctatione  ad  prromium,  de  ngone  ad  bravium.  * Vatiennus  vita  ejus.  ^ Luc.  * li.  9.  Homer,  i. 

*•  It  is  proper  that,  having  Indulged  in  becoming  grief  for  onewholc  day,  you  should  commit  the  dead  to  tite  i 
■cbpalchre;”  Ovld.  b Consol,  ad  Apolun.  non  est  libertate  nostra  posituin  non  dolere,  iniseri*  > j 

cordiiwu  abolet,  &c.  • • ■ . ' * 
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iiiut  liow  (saitli  Seneca)  but  sometimes  ’tis  good  to  be  miserable  in  misery  : 
and  for  the  most  part  all  grief  evacuates  itself  by  tears,” 


« est  qutedam  Here  voluptas, 


Expletui’  laclirymis  egeriturque  dolor : ” 

-♦ 

“yet  after  a day’s  mourning  or  two,  comfort  thyself  for  thy  heaviness,” 
lEcclus.  xxxviii,  17.  ^Non  decet  defimctum  ignavo  qucestu  >prosequi;  ’twas 
iGrermanicus’  advice  of  old,  that  we  should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our  passions, 
:o  be  desperately  sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  let  them  tyrannise,  there’s  indo- 
y entice  ars,  a medium  to  be  kept:  we  do  not  (saith  “Austin)  forbid  men  to  grieve, 
pat  to  gVieve  overmuch.  “ I forbid  not  a man  to  be  angry,  but  I ask  for  what 
;;iause  he  is  so?  Not  to  be  sad,  but  why  is  he  sad?  Not  to  fear,  but  where- 
ore  is  he  afraid?”  I require  a moderation  as  well  as  a j ust  reason.  ^The 
Romans  and  most  civil  commonwealths  have  set  a time  to  such  solemnities  ; 
key  must  not  momm  after  a set  day,  “or  if  in  a family  a child  be  born,  a 
laughter  or  son  married,  some  state  or  honour  be  conferred,  a brother  be 
'edeemed  from  his  bands,  a friend  from  hie  enemies,”  or  the  like,  they  must 
ament  no  more.  And  ’tis  fit  it  should  be  so ; to  what  end  is  all  their  funeral 
)omp,  comj)laints,  and  tears?  When  Socrates  was  dying,  his  friends  Apollo- 
lorus  and  Crito,  with  some  others,  were  weeping  by  him,  which  he  perceiving, 
isked  them  what  they  meant:  “ ®for  that  very  cause  he  put  all  the  women  out 
•f  the  room,  upon  which  words  of  his  they  were, abashed,  and  ceased  from  their 
eaiu”  Lodovicus  Cortesius,  a rich  lawyer  of  Padua  (as  ’"Bernardinus  Scar- 
.eonius  relates),  commanded  by  his  last  will,  and  a great  mulct  if  otherwise  to 
Ills  lieii*,  that  no  funeral  should  be  kept  for  him,  no  man  should  lament:  bub 
s at  a wedding,  music  and  minstrels  to  be  provided;  and  instead  of  black 
iiourners,  ho  took  order,  “Hhat  twelve  virgins  clad  in  green  should  carry  liiin 
0 the  church.”  Plis  will  and  testament  was  accordingly  performed,  and  he 
■uried  in  St.  Sophia’s  church.  ^ Tally  was  much  grieved  for  his  daughter 
’ulliola’s  death  at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed  his  mind  witli 
ome  philosophical  pi-ecepts,  “Hhen  he  began  to  triumph  over  fortune  and 
rief,  and  for  her  reception  into  heaven  to  be  much  more  joyed  than  before  ho 
'as  troubled  for  lier  loss.”  JT  a heathen  man  could  so  fortify  himself  from 
hilosophy,  what  shall  a Christian  froiu  divinity?  Why  dost  thou  so  mace- 
! ite  thyself?  ’Tis  an  inevitable  chance,  the  first  statute  in  Magna  Gharta^ 
.1  everlasting  Act  of  Parliament,  all  must  ‘"die. 

[ “■Constat  a3terna  positiimquc  lege  cat, 

Ut  coustet  geiiittim  uiliil.” 

: cannot  be  revoked,  we  are  all  mortal,  and  these  all  commanding  gods  and 

dnees  “ die  like  men :”  “ involvit  humile  pariter  et  celsum  caput,  oequatque 

immis  infima.  “O  weak  condition  of  human  estate,”  Sylvius  exclaims: 
. Ladislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
) potent,  rich,  fortunate  and  ha])py,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  friends,  amongst 
» many  physicians,  now  ready  to  be  Mnarried,  in  thirty-six  hours  sickened 
id  died.  We  must  so  be  gone  sooner  or  later  all,  and  as  Calliopeius  in  tho 
)medy  took  his  leave  of  his  spectators  and  auditors,  Vos  valete  et  plaudite, 
alliopeius  recensui,  must  we  bid  the  world  farewell  [Eocit  Calliopeius),  and 
iving  now  played  our  parts,  for  ever  bo  gone.  Tombs  and  monuments  have 


cOvid.  4.  Trist.  <*Tacitu.s,  lib. -t.  ®Lib.  9.  cap.  9.  de  civitate  Dei.  Non  qiiscro  cum 

i.scatur  sed  cur,  non  utrum  sit  tristi.s  sed  nnde,  non  utniin  tiineat  sed  quid  tiineat.  fFestus  verbo 

iiiuitur.  Luctui  dies  Indlcobatur  cum  liberi  iiii.sciintiir,  cum  tVntcr  ubit,  amicus  ab  hospito  captivus  domiuu 
teat,  puella  de^onsetur.  * banc  causam  niulieres  ablcgftruin  ne  talia  facerent ; nos  hsec  audientes 
abuimus  et  destit  mus  a lachrymls.  Lib.  1.  class.  8.  de  Claris.  Jurisconsultis  Patavinls.  » 12. 

tmptrn  puelliE  amict®  viridibus  panni.s,  Ike.  k Lib.  do  consol.  i Prmceptis  phllosophi®  conflrmatus 
V ei  sus  omnem  fortun®  vim,  et  to  con.secrata  In  coclumquc  recepta,  tanta  alToctus  Itetitia  sum  ac  voluptate, 
antani  ammo  capero  possum,  ac  e.Kultare  plane  niihi  vidcor,  victorquo  do  omni  dolore  et  fortuna  triiim- 
*'  Ut  lignum  uri  natuin,  urista  sccari,  nic  homines  inori.  " Hoeth.  lib.  2.  met.  3.  ° Boeth. 


are. 

ic.  .Ilcnsel.  Prcslagr.  fol.  47.  <t  Twenty  then  present. 
. eiith  of  France.  Obcuiit  iioctcsquc  dic.squo,  &c,. 


' To  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Charles  th« 
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the  like  fate,  dala  sunt  ijjsis  quoQue fata  sepulchris,  klngtloms,  provinces,  towns 
and  cities,  have  their  periods,  and  are  consumed.  In  those  flourishing  times 
of  Iroy,  Mycence  was  the  fairest  city  in  Greece,  Grcecice  cunctce  imperitahal^ 
but  it,  alas,  and  that  Assyrian  Nineveh  are  quite  overthrown the  like  fate 
hath  that  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes,  Delos,  commune  GrcBcice  conciliahvr- 
lum,  the  common  council-house  of  Greece,  ‘and  Babylon,  the  greatest  city  that 
ever  the  sun  shone  on,  hath  now  nothing  but  walls  and  rubbish  left.  ^‘'^Quid 
FandionicB  restat  nisi  nomen  AthenoiV  Thus  ^Pausanias  complained  in  his 
times.  And  where  is  Troy  itself  now,  Persepolis,  Carthage,  Cizicum,  Sparta, 
Argos,  and  all  those  Grecian  cities?  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  the  fairest 
towns  in  Sicily,  which  had  sometimes  700,000  inhabitants,  are  now  decayed: 
the  names  of  Hiero,  Empedocles,  &c.,  of  those  mighty  numbers  of  people, 
only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  remembered  amongst  the  Scythians ; the  world 
itself  must  have  an  end ; and  every  part  of  it.  Coeterce  igitur  urbes  sunt  mor- 
tedes,  as  Peter  ^ Gillius  concludes  of  Constantinople,  hcec  sane  quamdiu  erunt 
homines,  futura  mihi  videtur  immortalis;  but  ’tis  not  so : nor  site,  nor  strength, 
nor  sea,  nor  land,  can  vindicate  a city,  but  it  and  all  must  vanish  at  last.  And 
as  to  a traveller,  great  mountains  seem  plains  afar  off,  at  last  are  not  discerned 

at  all;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay, nec  solidis  prodest  sua  machina 

terrisf  the  names  are  only  left,  those  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  involved  in 
perpetual  night. 

“ ""ileturning  out  of  Asia,  when  I sailed  from  -<®gina  towards  Megara,  I 
began  (saith  Servius  Sulpicius,  in  a consolatory  epistle  of  his  to  Tully)  to  view 
the  country  round  about,  .^gina  was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Piraeus  on 
the  right  hand,  Corinth  on  the  left,  what  flourishing  towns  heretofore,  now 
prostrate  and  overwhelmed  before  mine  eyes,  I began  to  think  with  myself, 
alas,  why  are  we  men  so  much  disquieted  with  the  departure  of  a friend,  whose 
life  is  much  shorter,  “when  so  many  goodly  cities  lie  buried  before  us? 
Bcmember,  0 Servius,  thou  art  a man ; and  with  that  I was  much  confirmed, 
and  corrected  myself.”  Correct  then  likewise,  and  comfort  thyself  in  this, 
that  we  must  necessarily  die,  and  all  die,  that  we  shall  rise  again : as  Tully 
held;  Jucundiorque  multo  congressus  nosier  futurus,  quaminsuavis  et  acerbus 
diyressus,  our  second  meeting  shall  be  much  more  pleasant  than  our  departure 
was  grievous. 

Ay,  but  he  was  my  most  dear  and  loving  friend,  my  sole  friend, 

“ b Qui3  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modua  I “And  who  can  blame  my  woe?” 

Tam  chari  capitis  ? ” | 

Thou  mayest  be  ashamed,  I say  with  “Seneca,  to  confess  it,  “in  such  a tem- 
pest as  this  to  have  but  one  anchor,”  go  seek  another : and  for  his  part  thou 
dost  him  great  injury  to  desire  his  longer  life.  “ ®Wilt  thou  have  him  crazed 
and  sickly  still,”  like  a tired  traveller  that  comes  weary  to  his  inn,  begin  hia 
journey  afresh,  “or  to  be  freed  from  his  miseries:  thou  hast  more  need  rejoice 
that  he  is  gone.”  Another  complains  of  a most  sweet  wife,  a young  wife,  A 
dum  sustiderat  ftavum  Proserpina  crinem,  such  a wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever 
had,  so  good  a wife,  but  she  is  now  dead  and  gone,  lethceoque  jacet  condiUi 
sarcophago.  I reply  to  him  in  Seneca’s  words,  if  such  a woman  at  least  ever 
was  to  be  had,  “ ^ He  did  either  so  find  or  make  her ; if  he  found  her,  h© 
may  as  happily  find  another;  if  he  made  her,”  as  Critobulus  in  Xenophon  did 
by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap  inform  another,  ei  bona  tain  sequitur,  quam  bona 

•Ass5Tlorum  rcRlo  funditus  deleta.  ‘Omnium  quot  unquam  Sol  aspexlt  urbliim  maxima.  “Ovid. 
“ What  of  ancient  Athens  but  tlie  name  remains  ? ” * Arcud.  lib.  8.  y Prajfut.  Topogr.  Constantmop. 

">  “ Nor  can  its  own  structure  preserve  the  solid  globe.”  ' Epist.  Tull.  lib.  3.  * Quuni  tot  oppiJo'  um 

cadavera  ante  oculos  projecta  jacent.  b nm..  iji,.  i,  q,j,  24.  « De  reined,  fortuit.  <iErubesc0 

tanta  tempestate  quod  ad  unam  anchorara  stabas.  u Vis  mgrum,  et  morbidum,  sitibundum  — gaiMO 

pLftius  quod  his  malis  liberatus  sit.  ' Uxorem  bonam  aut  inveni.sti,  aut  sic  lecisti;  si  iuveaciis,  aluiu 

habere  te  posse  ex  hoc  iutelligamus : si  feccris,  bene  spcre.s,  salvus  cst  artifex. 
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n'ima  fait;  “he  need  not  despair,  so  long  as  the  same  master  is  to  be  liad.” 
lutwas  she  good?  Had  she  been  so  tried  perad  venture  as  that  Ephesian  widow 
a Petronius,  by  some  swaggeringsoldier,  she  might  not  have  held  out.  Many 
man  would  have  been  willingly  rid  of  his : before  thou  wast  bound,  now  thou 
rt  free;  “^and  ’tis  but  a folly  to  love  thy  fetters  though  they  be  of  gokh” 
‘ome  into  a third  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  father  sighing  for  a sou,  a 
retty  child ; 


“ >>  Impube  pectus  quale  vel  impia 
Moliiret  Thracuin  pectora.” 


. “ lie  now  lies  asleep, 


Would  make  an  impious  Thracian  weep.” 


•r  come  fine  daughter  that  died  young.  Nondam  experta  novi  gaudia  prima 
:^ri.  Or  a forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  father.  But  why?  Prior  exiit,  prior 
:2ti’avit,  he  came  first,  and  he  must  go  first.  ^ Tu  fimstra  plus,  heu,  &c.  What, 
ouidst  thou  have  the  laws  of  nature  altered,  and  him  to  live  always?  J ulius 
sesar,  Augustus,  Alcibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  lost  their  fathers  young.  And 
; hy  on  the  other  side  shouldst  thou  so  heavily  take  the  death  of  thy  little  son? 

“ k Xum  quia  nec  fato,  merits  nec  morte  peribat, 

Sed  miser  ante  diem” 

e died  before  his  time,  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the  solstice  of  his  age,  yet 
as  he  not  mortal?  Hear  that  divine  ‘Epictetus,  “If  thou  covet  thy  wife, 
lends,  children  should  live  always,  thou  art  a fool.”  He  was  a fine  child 
deed,  dignus  Apollineis  lachrymis,  a sweet,  a loving,  a fair,  a witty  child,  of 
'eat  hope,  another  Eteoneus,  whom  Pindarus  the  poet  and  Aristides  the  rhetori- 
ian  so  much  lament;  but  who  cantell  whether  he  would  have  been  an  honest  man  ? 

■ '.e  might  have  proved  a thief,  a rogue,  a spendthrift,  a disobedient  son,  vexed 
l id  galled  thee  more  than  all  the  world  beside;  he  might  have  wrangled  with 
k.ee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  broke 
; y heart;  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity,  as  another  Ganymede,  in  the  "’•flower  of 
s youth,  “as  if  he  had  risen,”  saith  “Plutarch,  “from  the  midst  of  a feast,” 
nfore  he  was  drunk,  “the  longer  he  had  lived,  the  worse  he  would  have  been,” 
quo  vita  longior  (Ambrose  thinks),  numerosior,  more  sinful,  more  to 

nswer  he  would  have  had.  If  he  was  naught,  thou  mayest  be  glad  he  is  gone ; 
|.good,  be  glad  thou  hadst  such  a son.  Or  art  thou  sure  he  was  good?  It 
1 1:  ay  be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are,  and  howsoever  he  spake  thee  fai]*, 
t<|r  rad  venture  he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest  that  Icaro  Menippus  heard  at  J upi- 
r’s  whispering-place  in  Lucian,  for  his  father’s  death,  because  he  now  kept 
I'll  short,  he  was  to  inherit  much  goods,  and  many  fair  manors  after  hisde- 
ise.  Or  put  case  he  was  very  good,  suppose  the  best,  may  not  thy  dead  son 
po.stulate  with  thee,  as  he  did  in  the  same  oLucian,  “why  dost  thou  lament 
{ death,  or  call  me  miserable  that  am  much  more  happy  than  thyself?  what 
isfortune  is  befallen  me  ? Is  it  because  I am  not  so  bald,  crooked,  old, 
tten,  as  thou  art  ? What  have  I lost,  some  of  your  good  cheer,  gay  clothes, 
usic,  singing,  dancing,  kissing,  merry-meetings,  tliolami  labentias,  &c.,  is 
J at  it  ? Is  it  not  much  better  not  to  hunger  at  all  than  to  eat : not  to  thirst 
i|;an  to  drink  to  satisfy  thirst:  not  to  be  cold  than  to  put  on  clothes  to  drive 
nay  cold?  You  had  more  need  rejoice  that  I am  freed  from  diseases,  agues, 
■res,  anxieties,  livor,  love,  covetousness,  hatred,  envy,  malice,  that  I fear  no 
n-e  thieves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as  you  do.”  Id  cineretn  et  manes  credis 
rare  sepuUos  ? “ Do  they  concern  us  at  all,  think  you,  when  we  are  once 


Stultlestcompedes  licet  aureasamare.  huor.  ‘ Hor.  lib.  1.  Oil.  ?4.  kVirir  4 
ip.  19.  Si  id  studes  ut  uxor,  amki,  libcri  perpetuo  vivant,  stultus  es.  m Deus  nuos  dilisrit  inveties 

It,  Menan.  ■ Consol,  ad  ApoL  Apollonius  lilius  tuus  in  floro  decessit,  ante  nos  ad  teternitatcin 

ectTacSrl^'^lfnT"''^  errorem  aliquem  b temulentia  incideret,  quales  in  longl 

dor  f kilt  mild  mortuum  miserum  vocas,  qul  te  sum  niulto 

M contigisse?  an  quia  non  sum  malussenex,  uttu  facie  rugosus.incurvus, 

•c-^nM  ^ yidetur  in  vita  boni  ? nimirum  amicitias,  coeuas,  &c.  Longe  melius  non  esurirequum 

iwt,  Sd  En?ma:,  ^ p“vil-gU  cflugorim,  angorem  animi,  &c.  Ejulatus  quid^ 
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O 
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dead?”  Coiidulo  not  others  then  overmuch,  “wish  not  or  fear  thy  doatli.” 
nec  optes  diem  nee  metuas;  ’tis  to  no  purpose. 

“Excess!  fe  vital  aenimnls  facilisque  lubensque  I “I  left  this  irksome  life  with  ali  mine  heart, 

Ne  pejora  ipsa  morte  dehinc  videam.”  [ Lest  worse  than  death  should  happen  to  my  part.” 

'OardinalBrundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  iuEome  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb, 
to  show  his  willingness  to  die,  and  tax  those  that  were  so  loth  to  depart. 
Weep  and  howl  no  more  then,  ’tis  to  small  purpose;  and  as  Tully  adviseth  us 
in  the  like  case.  Non  quos  amisimus,  sed  quantum  lugere  par  sit  cogitemus 
think  what  we  do,  not  whom  we  have  lost.  So  David  did,  2 Sam.  xxii., 
While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I fasted  and  wept;  but  being  now  dead,  why 
should  I fast  ? Can  I bring  him  again  ? I shall  go  to  him,  but  he  cannot 
return  to  me.”  He  that  doth  otherwise  is  an  intemperate,  a weak,  a silly,  and 
indiscreet  man.  Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  of  intemj^ierance  to  be  con- 
versant about  sorrow,  I am  of  ® Seneca’s  mind,  “ he  that  is  wise  is  temperate, 
and  lie  that  is  temperate  is  constant,  free  from  passion,  and  he  that  is  such  a 
one,  is  without  sorrow,”  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The  ‘Thracians  w'ept 
still  when  a child  was  born,  feasted  and  made  mirth  when  any  man  was  buried : 
and  so  should  we  rather  be  glad  for  such  as  die  well,  that  they  are  so  happily 
freed  from  the  miseries  of  this  life.  When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  young  Greek, 
was  so  generally  lamented  by  his  friends,  Pindarus  the  poet  feigns  some  god 
saying,  Silete,  homines,  non  enim  miser  est,  &c.,  be  quiet  good  folks,  this  young 
man  is  not  so  miserable  as  you  think;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Styx  nor  Acheron, 
sed  gloriosus  et  senii  expers  heros,  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Elysian  fields.  He 
now  enjoys  that  hajipiness  which  your  great  kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears 
that  garland  for  wliich  ye  contend.  If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot 
moderate  our  passions  in  this  behalf,  we  must  divert  them  by  all  means,  by 
doing  something  else,  thinking  of  another  subject.  The  Italians  most  part 
sleep  away  care  and  grief,  if  it  unseasonably  seize  upon  them,  Danes,  Dutch- 
men, Polanders  and  Bohemians  drink  it  down,  our  countrymen  go  to  plays : 
do  something  or  other,  let  it  not  transpose  thee,  or  by  ““premeditation  make 
such  accidents  familiar,”  as  Ulysses  that  wept  for  his  dog,  but  not  for  his  wife, 
quod  paratus  esset  animo  ohjirmato,  (Pint,  de  anim.  tranq.)  “accustom  thyself, 
and  harden  beforehand  by  seeing  other  men’s  calamities,  and  applying  them 
to  thy  present  estate;”  NrcBvistim  est  levins  quod  fait  ante  malum.  I will 
conclude  with  * Epictetus,  “If  thoulovest  a pot,  remember  ’tis  but  a pot  thou 
lovest,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  troubled  when  ’tis  broken : if  thou  lovest  a son  or 
wife,  remember  they  were  mortal,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  so  impatient.”  And 
for  false  fears  and  all  other  fortuitous  inconveniences,  mischances,  calamities, 
to  resist  and  prepare  ourselves,  not  to  faint  is  best : ^Stultum  est  timer e quod 
vitari  non  potest,  ’tis  a folly  to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be 
discouraged  at  all. 

“»Nam  quisquis  ti’epidus  pavet  vel  optat, 

Abjecit  clypeum,  locoque  niotus 
Nectit  qua  valeat  trahi  catenain. 

“For  he  that  so  faints  or  fears,  and  yields  to  his  passion,  flings  away  his  o\m 
weapons,  makes  a cord  to  bind  himself,  and  pulls  a beam  iipon  his  own  head.” 


MEMB.  YI. 

Against  Envy,  Livor,  Emulation,  Hatred,  Ambition,  Self-love,  and  cdl  other 

A ffections. 

Against  those  other  'passions  andaffections, there  is  no  better  remedy  than 
as  mariners  when  they  go  to  sea,  provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist  a tem- 

qlTor  » Chy trp.us  deliciis  Europoj.  »Epist.  85.  • Sardus  de  mor.  gen.  ■Pra?me* 

(litatione  facilem  reddere  quemquc  casum.  riutarclms  consolatlone  ad  Apollonium.  Assuefacere  non  casibw 
deoenius.  Tull.  lib.  .3.  Tusculan.  qua’st.  * Cap.  8.  Si  ollam  dllig-as,  memento  te  ollara  diligere,  mm 

’;fli-trrbaberis  ca  confracta;  si  flliirn  aut  uxorem,  memento  bominem  h te  diligi,  <^e.  i Seneca. 

• JJoeih.  lib.  1.  pros.  4.  » qui  iuvidium  I'erre  non  potest,  I'erre  coiitciuptum  cpgitur.  . 
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’ pest : to  fiirnisli  ourselves  with  philosophical  and  Divine  precepts,  other  men’s 
, examples,  ex  aliis  facer e,  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet:  To  balance  our 

i hearts  with  love,  charity,  meekness,  patience,  and  counterpoise  those  irregular 
. motions  of  envy,  livor,  spleen,  hatred,  with  their  opposite  virtues,  as  we  bend 
1 a crooked  staff  another  way,  to  oppose  “ “sufferance  to  labour,  patience  to 
I reproach,”  bounty  to  covetousness,  fortitude  to  pusillanimity,  meekness  to  anger, 
i iiumility  to  pride,  to  examine  ourselves  for  what  cause  we  are  so  much  dis- 
■ quieted,  on  what  ground,  what  occasion  is  it  just  or  feigned  ? And  then  either 
I io  pacify  ourselves  by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other  object,  contrary  passion, 
Lor  premeditation . ^Meditari  secum  oportet  quo  pacto  adversam  cerumnani 
Y^erat,  Pericla^  damna,  exUia  q>eregre  rediens  semper  cog itet,  autfilii pcccatum, 
\iiut  uxoris  mortem,  aut  morhum  jilicE,  commuma  esse  hcec:  fieri  posse,  ul  ne 
paid  aninio  sit  novum.  To  make  them  familiar,  even  all  kind  of  calamities, 
i-liat  when  they  happen  they  may  be  less  troublesome  unto  us.  In  secundis 
\\  neditare,  quo  pacto /eras  adversa:  or  out  of  mature  judgment  to  avoid  the 
j :^.ffect,  or  disamiul  the  cause,  as  they  do  that  are  troubled  with  toothache, 
I )uli  them  quite  out. 

Ut  vivat  castor,  sibI  tcsies  araputat  ipse;  I “T-iie  Seai’c/’ bites  offs  stones  to  save  the  rest : 

Tu  quoque  siquii  nocent,  abjicc,  tutus  cris.”  | lOo  tliou  the  like  with  tliat  thou  art  opprest.” 


)r  as  they  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a few  cudgels  how  to 
.void  an  enemy’s  blows : let  us  arm  ourselves  against  all  such  violent  incur- 
ion,s,  which  may  invade  our  minds.  A little  experience  and  practice  will 
iiure  us  to  it;  vetula  vulpes,  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  hand  capitur,  an 
i Id  fox  is  not  so  easily  taken  in  a snare ; an  old  soldier  in  the  world  methinka 
Jihould  not  be  disquieted,  but  ready  to  receive  all  fortunes,  encounters,  ana 
i 'ith  that  resolute  captain,  come  what  may  come,  to  make  answer. 


- “ f non  ulla  laborum 


: ) virfco  nova  mi  facies  inopinaque  surgit, 

|'3mnia  percepi  atque  aniino  mecum  ante  peregi.” 

“nonhoeprimum  meapectora  vuluus 


“ No  laborer  comes  at  imawares  tome, 

For  I have  long  before  cast  what  may  be.” 


Senserunt,  graviora  tuli- 

'he  commonwealth  of  Venice  in  their  armoury  have  this  inscription,  “Tlajipy 
i that  city  which,  in  time  of  peace,  thinks  of  war,”  a fit  motto  for  every  man’s 
• rivate  house ; happy  is  the  man  that  provides  for  a future  assault.  But  many 
:Lmes  we  complain,  repine,  and  mutter  without  a cause,  we  give  way  to  passions 
emay  resist,  and  will  not.  Socrates  was  bad  by  nature,  envious,  as  he  confessed 
) Zopirus  the  jjhysiognomer,  accusing  him  of  it,  froward  and  lascivious : but 
1 he  was  Socrates,  he  did  correct  and  amend  himself.  Thou  art  malicious, 
; ivious,  covetous,  impatient,  no  doubt,  and  lascivious,  yet  as  thou  art  a Chris- 
an,  correct  and  moderate  thyself.  ’Tis  something,  I confess,  and  able  to  move 
ny  man,  to  see  himself  contemned,  obscure,  neglected,  disgraced,  undervalued, 
‘left  behind;”  some  cannot  endure  it,  no,  not  constant  Lipsius,  a man  dis- 
reet  otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in  this,  as  his  words  express, 
collegas  ohm,  quos  ego  sine  frernitu  non  intueor,  nuper  terree  filios,  nunc 
f cccenates  et  A grippas  haheo, — summo  jam  monte  potitos.  But  he  was  much  to 
dame  for  it:  to  a wise  staid  man  this  is  nothing,  we  cannot  all  be  honoured 
id  rich,  all  Caesars;  if  we  will  he  content,  our  present  state  is  good;  and  in 
)me  men’s  opinion  to  be  preferred.  Let  them  go  on,  get  wealth,  offices, 
i itles,  honours,  preferments,  and  what  they  will  themselves,  by  chance,  fraud, 
nposture,  simony,  and  indirect  means,  as  tOo  many  do,  by  bribery,  flattery, 
nd  parasitical  insinuation,  by  impudence  and  time-serving,  let  them  climb  up 
3 advancement  in  despite  of  virtue,  let  them  “ go  before,  cross  me  on  every 


* Eplctctus,  c.  14.  Si  laboF  objcctus  fiierit  tolerantiaj,  convidnm  patientl®,  &c.,  si  lt» 
nsuevens,  vitiis  non  obtcrnperabis.  Mer.Plior.  . Alciat  Einbl.  ^Virg.  J'ai.  s“Mybrea.st 


us  not  conscious  of  this  first  wound,  for  I have  endured  still  greater” 
iropre,  Fell.x  clvltas  quaj  tempore  pads  de  bcllo  cogitat.  i Occun 

linqui  est.  llor.  ^ Lipsius,  cpi.st.  quast.  1.  1.  op.  7. 


i-g- 

“Nat.  Chytreus dclidis 
Occupet  extremum  scabic#;  inilii  turpo 
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[Part. 


^cc. 


3. 


side,”  ^me  non  offcruUmt  modo  non  in  oculos  incurrant,  as  he  said,  coiTectino- 
his  former  error,  they  do  not  offend  me  so  long  as  they  rim  not  into  mine  eves. 
I am  inglorious  and  poor,  comj)ositd paupertate,  but  I live  secure  and  quiet: 
they  are  dignified,  have  great  means,  pomj),  and  state,  they  are  glorious;  but 
what  have  they  with  it?  ““Envy,  trouble,  anxiety,  as  much  labour  to  maintain 
their  place  with  credit,  as  to  get  it  at  first.”  I am  contented  with  my  fortunes, 
spectator  e longinquo,  and  love  Neptunum  procul  a terra  spectare  furentern: 
he  is  ambitious,  and  not  satisfied  with  his : “but  what  "gets  he  by  it?  to  have 
all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches  seen  : not  one  of  a thousand  but  he  hath 
done  more  worthy  of  dispraise  and  animadversion  than  commendation ; no 
better  means  to  help  this  than  to  be  private.”  Let  them  run,  ride,  strive  as 
so  many  fishes  for  a crumb,  scrape,  climb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogue, 
temporise  and  fleire,  take  all  amongst  them,  wealth,  honour,  "and  get  what 
they  can,  it  offends  me  not : 

“ P^mc  in  ca  tell  us 

Hare  secreto  tutoque  tegat,” 

“ I am  well  pleased  with  my  fortunes,”  ^ Vivo  et  regno  simul  ista  relinquens. 

I have  learned  “in  what  state  soever  I am,  therewith  to  be  contented,” 
Philip,  iv.  11,  Come  what  can  come,  I am  prepared.  Nave  ferar  magnd 
an  parvd,  ferar  unus  et  idem.  I am  the  same.  I was  once  so  mad  to  bustle 
abroad,  and  seek  about  for  preferment,  tire  myself,  and  trouble  all  my  friends, 
sed  nihil  labor  tantus  profecit;  nam  dam  alios  amicorum  mors  avocat,  aliis 
ignotus  sum,  his  invisus,  alii  large  promittunt,  intercedunt  illi  mecum  soliciti, 
hi  vand  spe  lactant;  dum  alios  ambio,hos  cap  to,  illis  innotcsco,  cetas  per  it,  anni 
defluunt,  amici fatigantur,  ego  deferor,  etjam,  mundi  tcesus,  humaneeque  satur 
injidelitatis,  acquiesco.  *^And  so  I say  still;  although  I may  not  deny,  but 
that  I have  had  some  ® bountiful  patrons  and  noble  benefactors,  ne 
ingratus,  and  I do  thankfully  acknowledge  it,  I have  received  some  kindness, 
quod  Deus  illis  beneficium  rependat,  si  non  pro  votis,  fortasse  pro  meritis,  more 
jjeradventure  than  I deserve,  though  not  to  my  desire,  more  of  them  than  I 
did  expect,  yet  not  of  others  to  my  desert;  neither  am  I ambitious  or  covetous, 
for  this  while,  or  a Suffenus  to  myself;  what  I have  said,  without  prejudice 
or  alteration  shall  stand.  And  now  as  a mired  horse  that  struggles  at  first 
with  all  his  might  and  main  to  get  out,  but  when  he  sees  no  remedy,  that  his 
beating  will  not  serve,  lies  still,  I have  laboured  in  vain,  rest  satisfied,  and  if 
I may  usurp  that  of  *Prudentius, 

‘‘Inveni  portum ; spes  et  fortuna  valete,  I “ Mine  haven’s  found,  fortune  and  hope  adieu, 

Xil  mihi  vohiscum,  ludite  nunc  alios.”  | Mock  others  now,  for  1 have  done  with  you.” 


MEMB.  VII. 

Against  Repulse,  Abuses,  Lijuries,  Contempts,  Disgraces,  Contumelies, 

Slanders,  Scoffs,  ^c. 

Repulse.]  I may  not  yet  conclude,  think  to  appease  passions,  or  quiet  the 
mind,  till  such  time  as  I have  likewise  removed  some  other  of'  their  more 
eminent  and  ordinary  causes,  which  produce  so  grievous  tortures  and  discon- 
tents; to  divert  all,  I cannot  hope;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest, 
is  that  which  I aim  at. 

' Lipsius,  epist.  lit).  1 . epist.  7.  Gloria  comitem  habet  invidiaui,  pari  onere  premitur  rctinendo  ae 

acquirendo.  “ Quid  aliud  ambitiosus  sibi  parat  quam  ut  probra  cjus  pateant  "<  nemo  vivens  qui  non 

habet  in  vitil  plura  vituperatione  quam  laude  cligna;  his  mails  non  melius  occurritur,  quam  si  beno 
latueris.  °£t  omnes  fama  per  urbes  garrula  laudet.  p Sen.  Her.  Fur.  *1  Hor.  “I  live  like  a kinjl 
without  any  of  these  acquisitions.”  » “ But  all  my  labour  was  unprofitable ; for  while  death  took  on 

some  of  my  friends,  to  others  1 remain  unknown,  or  little  liked,  and  these  deceive  me  with  false  promi.ics. 
Whilst  I am  canvassing  one  party,  captivating  another,  making  myself  known  to  a third,  my  age  increase^ 
years  glide  away,  I am  put  off,  and  now  tired  of  the  world,  and  surfeited  with  human  worthlessness,  I rest 
content.”  • The  right  honourable  Hady  Frances  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter.  The  Lord  Berkley. 

lDi.stichon  cjus  in  militem  Christianura  e Gra’co.  Lngraveu  on  the  tomb  of  Fr.  I’uccius  the  Florentino 
111  Koine.  Cliytreub  indcliciis. 
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iloin.  7.] 


i Repulse  and  disgrace  are  two  main  causes  of  discontent,  I)ut  to  an  under- 
r :anding  man  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken.  Ccesar  himself  hath  been  denied, 
I and  when  two  stand  equal  in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  other  qualities  alike, 

I ne  of  necessity  must  lose.  Why  shouldst  thou  take  it  so  grievously?  It 
nth  a familiar  thing  for  thee  thyself  to  deny  others.  If  every  man  might 
ave  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified,  emperors,  kings,  princes:  if 
hatsoever  vain  hope  suggests,  insatiable  appetite  affects,  our  preposterous 
idgment  thinks  fit  were  granted,  we  should  have  another  chaos  in  an  instant, 
I mere  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  that  is  repelled,  that  dig- 
I ities,  honours,  offices,  are  not  always  given  by  desert  or  worth,  but  for  love, 
J''£nity,  friendship,  affection,  * great  men’s  letters,  or  as  commonly  they  are 
1 ought  and  sold.  ^ Honours  in  court  are  bestowed  not  according  to  men  s 
1 rirtues  and  good  conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  observes),  but  as  every  man 
lath  means,  or  more  potent  friends,  so  he  is  preferred.”  With  us  in  France 
. for  so  their  own  countryman  relates)  “ most  part  the  matter  is  carried  by 
• ■'  vour  and  grace ; he  that  can  get  a great  man  to  be  his  mediator,  runs  away 
ith  all  the  preferment.”  Indig nissinius  plevuinque  'prcEfertur,  Vatinius 

S atoni,  illaudatus  laudatissimo ; 

“Servi  doniinantur;  aselli 

Oniantur  plialei'is,  dephalerantui’  equi.”  • 


n illitei-ate  fool  sits  in  a man’s  seat,  and  the  common  people  hold  him  learned, 
•ave  and  wise.  “ One  professeth  (‘’Cardan  well  notes)  for  a thousand  crowns,* 
it  he  deserves  not  ten,  when  as  he  that  deserves  a thousand  cannot  get  ten.” 
darium  non  dat  midtis  salem.  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts  as  coaches, 
rind  oftentimes,  which  Machiavel  seconds,  ° Priiwipes  non  sunt  qui  oh  insig- 
i m virtutem  principatti  digni  sunt,  he  that  is  most  worthy  wants  employment; 
that  hath  skill  to  be  a pilot  wants  a ship,  and  he  that  could  govern  a com- 
Dn wealth,  a world  itself,  a king  in  conceit,  wants  means  to  exercise  his  worth, 
t.th  not  a poor  office  to  manage,  and  yet  all  this  while  he  is  a better  man  that 
r fit  to  reign,  etsi  caveat  regno,  though  he  want  a kingdom,  ‘‘  than  he  that 
:.th  one,  and  knows  not  how  to  rule  it a lion  serves  not  always  his  keeper, 
•it  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  lion,  and  as  ® Polydore  Virgil  hath  it,  multi 
qes  ut  pupilli  oh  inscitiam  non  regunt  sed  reguntur.  Hiero  of  Syracuse 
as  a brave  king,  but  wanted  a kingdom ; Perseus  of  Macedon  had  nothing  of 
•:king,  but  the  bare  name  and  title,  for  he  could  not  govern  it : so  great  [tlaces 
: 0 often  ill  bestowed,  worthy  persons  unrespected.  Many  times  too,  the  ser- 
: nts  have  more  means  than  the  masters  whom  they  serve,  which  ^ Epictetus 
ants  an  eye-sore  and  inconvenient.  But  who  can  help  it?  It  is  an  ordi- 
; ry  thing  in  these  days  to  see  a base  impudent  ass,  illiterate,  unworthy,  insuf- 
: ient,  to  be  preferred  before  his  betters,  because  he  can  put  himself  forward, 
cause  he  looks  big,  can  bustle  in  the  world,  hath  a fair  outside,  can  tem- 
■rise,  collogue,  insinuate,  or  hath  good  store  of  friends  or  money;  whereas  a 
jre  discreet,  modest,  and  better-deserving  man  shall  lie  hid  or  have  a repulse, 
was  so  of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and  which  Tiresias  adviseth  Ulysses  in  the 

ooet, “Accipe  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere^'  &c.  is  still  in  use;  lie,  flat- 

i-  and  dissemble:  if  not,  as  he  concludes, Ergo  pauper  eris,"  then  go 

ce  a beggar  as  thou  art.  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Lipsius,  Budseus,  Cardan, 


PcTdcratus  in  300  Laccdaemonionim  numenim  non  electus  risit,  gratulari  se  diccns  civitatem  habere  300 
se  inelior^.  * KisMiig  goes  by  favour.  y ^neas  Syl.  de  miser,  ciirial.  Dantur  lionores  in  curiis 
1 secundum  honores  ct  virtutes,  sed  ut  quisque  ditior  est  atque  potentior,  ed  magis  honoratur.  « Se.sel- 
S lib.  2.  do  repub  Oallorum.  l-  avcrfe  apud  no.s  et  gratia  plerumquo  res  agitur;  ct  qui  commodum 
luein  nacti  sunt  inteicessorem,  aditum  fere  habent  ad  oinnes  priefecturas.  •“  Slaves  govern-  asses 
decked- witli  trupping.s ; horses  are  deprived  of  them.”  b imperitus  neriti  munus  occunat  et 

id  vulgus  habetur.  Jlle  profltetur  mille  coronatis,  cum  nee  decern  mcreatur;  alius  fe  diverse’ mille 
i.us,  yix  decern  consequi  potest.  c £p,st.  dedic.  disput.  Zeubbeo  liondemontio,  ct  Cosmo  UucS 

to  lib” V sK”'-'  tom  tow  ifsIwVlcl,.”  ' 
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[Part.  2.  Su.^.  3. 


lived  and  died  poor.  Gesner  was  a silly  old  man,  haculo  innixus,  amongst  all 
those  huffing  eardinals,  swelling  bishops  that  flourished  in  his  time,  and  rode 
on  foot-clothes.  It  is  not  honesty,  learning,  worth,  wisdom,  that  prefers  men 
“ The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,”  but  as  tlie  wise 
man  said,  ^ Chance,  and  sometimes  a ridiculous  chance,  i Casus  pleramque 
ridicalus  multos  elevavit.  ’Tis  fortune’s  doings  as  they  say,  which  made  Bru- 
tus now  dying  exclaim,  O misera  virtus,  ergo  nihil  quam  verha  eras,  atqui 
ego  te  tanquam  rem  exercebam,  sed  tu  serviebas  fortunce.^  Believe  it  here- 
after, O my  friends!  virtue  serves  fortune.  Yet  be  not  discouraged  (0 
my  well  deserving  spirits)  with  this  which  I have  said,  it  may  be  otherwise, 
though  seldom  I confess,  yet  sometimes  it  is.  But  to  your  farther  content. 

I’ll  tell  you  a ’ tale.  In  Moronia  pia,  or  Moronia  felix,  I know  not  whether, 
nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what  cathedral  church,  a fat  prebend  fell  void. 
The  carcass  scarce  cold,  many  suitors  were  up  in  an  instant.  The  first  had 
rich  friends,  a good  purse,  and  he  was  resolved  to  outbid  any  man  before  he 
would  lose  it,  every  man  supposed  he  should  carry  it.  The  second  was  my 
lord  Bishop’s  chaplain  (in  whose  gift  it  was),  and  he  thought  it  his  due  to  have 
it.  The  third  was  nobly  born,  and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his  great  parents, 
patrons,  and  allies.  The  fourth  stood  upon  his  worth,  he  had  newly  found 
out  strange  mysteries  in  chemistry,  and  other  rare  inventions,  which  lie  would 
detect  to  the  public  good.  The  fifth  was  a painful  preacher,  and  he  was  com- 
mended by  the  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt,  he  had  all  their  hands  to  his 
certificate.  The  sixth  was  the  prebendary’s  so-n  lately  deceased,  his  father 
died  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left  a wife  and  many  poor  children.  The 
seventh  stood  upon  fair  promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had  been 
formerly  made  for  the  next  place  in  his  lordship’s  gift.  The  eighth  pretended 
great  losses,  and  what  he  had  suffered  for  the  church,  what  pains  he  had  taken  , 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  besides  he  brought  noblemen’s  letters.  The  ninth 
had  married  a kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for  him.  The  tenth 
was  a foreign  doctor,  a late  convert,  and  wanted  means.  The  eleventh  would 
exchange  for  another,  he  did  not  like  the  former’s  site,  could  not  agree  with 
his  neighbours  and  fellows  upon  any  terms,  he  would  be  gone.  The  twelfth 
and  last  was  (a  suitor  in  conceit)  a right  honest,  civil,  sober  man,  an  excellent  ' 
scholar,  and  such  a one  as  lived  private  in  the  university,  but  he  had  neither 
means  nor  money  to  compass  it;  besides  he  hated  all  such  courses,  he  could  , | 
not  speak  for  himself,  neither  had  he  any  friends  to  solicit  his  cause,  and  ^ i 
therefore  made  no  suit,  coidd  not  expect,  neither  did  he  hope  for,  or  look  after  e 
it.  The  good  bishop,  amongst  a jury  of  competitors  thus  perplexed,  and  nut  » 
yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on  whom  to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own  W 
accord,  mere  motion  and  bountiful  nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university  a 
student,  altogether  unknown  to  him  but  by  fame;  and  to  be  brief,  the  acado-^^ 
mical  scholar  had  the  prebend  sent  him  for  a present.  The  news  was  iio^. 
sooner  published  abroad,  but  all  good  students  rejoiced,  and  were  much  cheered 
up  with  it,  though  some  would  not  believe  it;  others,  as  men  amazed,  said  it^.j 
was  a miracle;  but  one  amongst  the  rest  thanked  God  for  it,  and  said  Ywnc  p 
javal  tandem  studiosum  esse,  et  Deo  integro  corde  servire.  You  have  heard  my  h 
tale:  but  alas  it  is  but  a tale,  a mere  fiction,  ’twas  never  so,  never  like  to  he,  U 
and  so  let  it  rest.  W^ell,  be  it  so  then,  they  have  wealth  and  honour,  fortune  ^ 
and  preferment,  every  man  (there’s  no  remedy)  must  scramble  as  he  may,  and  j 
shift  as  he  can;  yet  Cardan  comforted  himself  with  this,  the  star  loma-  |jr 
hant  would  make  him  immortal,”  and  that  ” after  his  decease  his  books  should  ji, 

h Solomon,  Ecclcs  ix.  11.  1 Sat.  Mcnip.  k “0  wretched  vii  tuc ! you  are  therefore  nothin? 

words,  and  I have  all  this  time  been  looking  upon  you  as  a reality,  while  you  are  ® 

fonune.’’  1 Tale  quid  est  apud  Valent  Andrcam  Apolog.  inaiiip.  5.  apol.  au.  1- oiuaii  U; 

ijuiuortiilitatcm  dabit.  “ Lib.  do  lib.  propriis.  IV  l. 
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Mem.  7.]  - 

be  found  in  ladies’ studies:  ^Dignuin  laude  virttni  Musa  vetat  iiiori.  But 
.why  shouldest  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas  so  to  heart?  It  may  be 
thou  art  not  fit  j but  a ^ child  that  puts  on  his  father’s  shoes,  hat,  headpiece, 
breastplate,  breeches,  or  holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one, 
or  wear  the  other so  wouldest  thou  do  by  such  an  oflice,  place,  or  magis- 
tracy: thou  art  unfit:  “ And  what  is  dignity  to  an  unworthy  man,  but”  (as 
Sal vianus  holds),  “a  gold  ring  in  a swine’s  snout?”  Thou  art  a brute.  Like 
;ii  bad  'actor  (so  ‘‘Plutarch  compares  such  men  in  a tragedy),  diadema  Jert,  at 
wox  non  auditur : Thou  wouldest  play  a king’s  part,  but  actest  a clown,  speakest 
dike  an  ass.  ‘Magna  petis,  Phaeton,  et  quee  non  virihus  istis,  &c.,  as  James  and 
jJohn  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  did  ask  they  knew  not  what : nescis,  temerarie, 
rnescis;  thou  dost,  as  another  Suffenus,  overween  thyself;  thou  art  wise  in 
t thine  own  conceit,  but  in  other  more  mature  judgment  altogether  unfit  to 
nmanage  such  a business.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving  than  any  of  tny 
rrank,  God  in  his  providence  hath  reserved  thee  for  some  other  fortunes,  sic 
^ iuperis  visum.  Thou  art  humble  as  thou  art,  it  may  be ; hadst  thou  been, 
ipreferred,  thou  wouldest  have  forgotten  God  and  thyself,  insulted  over  others, 
contemned  thy  friends,  ‘been  a block,  a tyrant,  or  a demi-god,  sequiturque 
^mjjerbia  formam:  Therefore,”  saith  Chrysostom,  “ good  men  do  not  always 

i ind  grace  and  favour,  lest  they  should  be  puffed  up  with  turgent  titles,  grow 
insolent  and  proud.” 

Injuries,  abuses,  are  very  offensive,  and  so  much  the  more  in  that  they  think 
oeterem  ferendo  invitant  novam,  “by  taking  one  they  provoke  another:”  but 
tt  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  for  if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
bbusing  each  other;  lis  litem  general;  ’tis  much  better  with  patience  to  bear, 
r>r  quietly  to  put  it  up.  If  an  ass  kick  me,  saith  Socrates,  shall  I strike  him 
:gain?  And  when  "his  wife  Xantippe  struck  and  misused  him,  to  some 
riends  that  would  have  had  him  strike  her  again,  he  replied,  that  he  would 
•not  make  them  sport,  or  that  they  should  stand  by  and  say,  Eia  Socrates,  eia 
Siantippe,  as  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  them  the  more  by  clapping  of 
hiaiids.  Many  men  spend  themselves,  their  goods,  friends,  fortunes,  upon 
mall  quarrels,  and  sometimes  at  other  men’s  procurements,  with  much  vex- 
t tion  of  spirit  and  anguish  of  mind,  all  which  with  good  advice,  or  mediation 
f friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if  patience  had  taken  place, 
fc'atience  in  such  cases  is  a most  sovereign  remedy,  to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dis- 
jmble  it,  to  “forget  and  forgive,  “^not  seven,  but  seventy-seven  times,  as 
iften  as  he  repents  forgive  him;”  Luke  xvii.  3.  as  our  Saviour  enjoins  u.s, 
iricken,  “to  turn  the  other  side:”  as  our  “Apostle  persuades  us,  “to  recom- 
pense no  man  evil  for  evil,  but  as  much  as  is  possible  to  have  peace  with  all 
tien:  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  heap  burning  coals  upon  our  ad- 
versary’s head.”  “ For  "if  you  pub  up  wrong  (as  Chrysostom  comments),  you 
!Bt  the  victory;  he  that  loseth  his  money,  loseth  not  the  conquest  in  this  our 
: hilosophy.”  If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thyself  unto  him  first,  yield 
) him.  Durum  et  durum  non  Jaciunt  murum,  as  the  diverb  is,  two  refractory 
. )irits  will  never  agree,  the  only  means  to  overcome  is  to  relent,  obsequio  vinces. 

1 uclid  in  Plutarch,  when  his  brother  had  angered  him,  swore  he  would  be 
wenged;  but  he  gently  replied,  “'‘Let  me  not  live  if  I do  not  make  thee  to 
-ve  me  again,”  upon  which  meek  answer  he  was  pacified. 


“e  Flectitur  obsequio  curvatus  ab  arbore  ramus, 
Frangis  si  vires  experirc  tuas.” 


“A  branch  if  easily  bended  yields  to  tliee, 

Pull  hard  it  breaks;  the  difference  you  sec." 


“iri'  Sbm"  Onid  P " Q"'  thoracem  aut  galeam,  &c. 

vi.i  iUof  t dignitas  indigno  nisi  circulus  aureus  in  naribus  suis ? rin  Lvsandro. 

us  tuero.  dispeream  nisi  ut  me  delnceps  ames  cffecero.  « Joach.  Camerarius,  Embl.  21.  cent.  I. 
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The  noble  family  of  the  Colonni  in  Koine,  when  they  were  expelled  the  city 
by  that  furious  Alexander  the  Sixth,  gave  the  bending  branch  therefore  as 
an  impress,  with  this  motto,  Flecti  ‘potest,  frangi  non  potest,  to  signify  that  he 
might  break  them  by  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop,  for  they  fled  in 
the  midst  of  their  hard  usage  to  the  kingdom  of  ISTaples,  and  were  honourably 
entertained  by  Frederick  the  king,  according  to  their  callings.  Gentleness  in 
this  case  might  have  done  much  more,  and  let  thine  adversary  be  never  so 
perverse,  it  may  be  by  that  means  thou  mayest  win  him;  ^favore  et  ben&oo- 
lentia  etiam  immanis  animus  mamsuescit,  soft  words  pacify  wrath,  and  the 
fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome;  ®a  generous  lion  will  not  hurt  a beast 
that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  but  is  infestus  infesiis, 
a terror  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make  resistance.  It 
was  the  symbol  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  he  was  not  mis- 
taken in  it,  for 

“ f Quo  quisque  est  major,  magis  eat  placabilis  irae,  I “ A greater  man  is  soonest  pacified, 

Et  faciles  motus  mens  generosa  capit.”  | A noble  spii-it  quickly  satisfied.” 

It  is  reported  by  ^Gualter  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours  (who  lived 
400  years  since),  that  King  Edward  senior,  and  LleweUyn  prince  of  Wales, 
being  at  an  interview  near  Aust  upon  Severn,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
prince  sent  for,  refused  to  come  to  the  king;  he  would  needs  go  over  to  him; 
which  Llewellyn  perceiving,  “^went  up  to  the  arms  in  water,  and  embracing 
his  boat,  would  have  carried  him  out  upon  his  shoulders,  adding  that  his 
humility  and  wisdom  had  triumphed  over  his  pride  and  folly ; and  thereupon 
was  reconciled  unto  him  and  did  his  homage.”  If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him, 
put  it  up,  if  thou  beest  a true  Christian,  a good  divine,  an  imitator  of  Christ, 

(“  ‘for  he  was  reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought  no  revenge”),  thou 
wilt  pray  for  thine  enemies,  “*^and  bless  them  that  persecute  thee;”  be 
patient,  meek,  humble,  &c.  An  honest  man  will  not  ofler  thee  injury,  pro- 
hus  'non  vult;  if  he  were  a brangling  knave,  ’tis  his  fashion  so  to  do ; where 
is  least  heart  is  most  tongue ; quo  quisque  stultior  eo  magis  insolescit,  the  more 
sottish  he  is,  still  the  more  insolent:  “‘Do  not  answer  a fool  according  to 
nis  folly.”  If  he  be  thy  superior,  “bear  it  by  all  means,  grieve  not  at  it,  let 
him  take  his  course ; j^nitus  and  Melitus  “ “may  kill  me,  they  cannot  hurt 
me;”  as  that  generous  Socrates  made  answer  in  like  case.  Mens  invmota 
manet,  though  the  body  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild  horses,  broken  on  the 
wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  tongs,  the  soul  cannot  be  distracted.  ’Tis  an  ordi- 
nary thing  for  great  men  to  vilify  and  insult,  oppress,  injure,  tyrannise,  to 
take  what  liberty  they  list,  and  who  dare  speak  against?  Miserum  est  ah  eo 
Icedi,  quo  non  possis  queri,a.  miserable  thing ’tis  to  be  injured  of  him,  from  whom 
is  no  appeal : "and  not  safe  to  write  against  him  that  can  proscribe  and  punish  a 
man  at  his  pleasure,  which  Asinius  Pollio  was  aware  of,  when  Octavianus  pro- 
voked him.  ’Tis  hard  I confess  to  be  so  injured:  one  of  Chilo’s  three  difficult 
things  : “ ^To  keep  counsel;  spend  his  time  well ; put  up  injuries:”  but  be 
thou  patient,  and  leave  revenge  unto  the  Lord.  “ ^Vengeance  is  mine  and  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.” — “ I know  the  Lord,”  saith  * David,  “ will  avenge 
the  afflicted  and  judge  the  poor.” — “JSTo  man  (as  * Plato  farther  adds)  can  so 
severely  punish  his  adversary,  as  God  will  such  as  oppress  miserable  men.” 

“ “ Iterum  ille  rem  judicatam  judicat, 

Majoreque  mulcts  mulctat.” 

Heliodorus.  eReipsa  reperi  nihil  esse  homini  melius  facilitate  et  dementia.  Ter.  Adelph.  f 

f Ovid.  B Camden  in  Glouc.  Usque  ad  pectus  ingres.sus  est  aquam,  &c.,  cymbani  amplectens,  sapien-  / 
tissime  rex,  ait,  tua  humilitas  meam  vicit  superbiam,  et  sapientia  triumphavit  ineptiam;  collum  ascendo 
quod  contra  tefatuus  erexi,  intrabis  terram  quam  hodie  fecit  tuam  benignitas,  &c.  ‘ Chrysostom.  ; 

contumeliis  affectus  est  et  eas  pertulit;  opprobriis,  nee  ultus  est;  verberibus  cffisus,  nec  vicem  reddidit,  j 
k Rom.  xii.  14.  • Prov.  “ Contend  not  with  a greater  man,  Prov.  » Occidere  possunt.  « Non  facile  ; 

aut  tutum  in  eum  scribere  qui  potest  proscribere.  p Arcana  tacere,  otium  recte  collocare,  injuriain  posse  ♦: 

ferre,  ditBcillimum.  sPsul.  xlv.  ^Rom.  xii.  »Psal.  xiii.  12.  tNullus  tam  severb  iniinicum  suum  i , 

ulcisci  potest,  quam  Deus  soletmiserorum  oppressores.  » Arcturus  in  Plaut.  “lie  adjudicates  juagmeat  ^ t, 
again,  and  punishes  with  a still  greater  penalty.”  t , 
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If  there  be  any  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  be  just,  it  shall  be  so;  if 
thou  believest  the  one,  believe  the  other ; Erit^  erit,  it  shall  be  so.  Nemesis 
comes  after,  serd  sed  serid,  stay  but  a little  and  thou  shalt  see  God’s  just 
judgment  overtake  him. 

“*Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruitpede  poena  claudo.” 


Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  1 Sam.  xv 


“Yet  with  sure  steps,  though  lame  and  slow, 
Vengeance  o’ertakes  the  trenihling  villain’s  speed.’' 

33. 


“ Thy 


sword  hath  made  many  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless 
amongst  other  women.”  It  shall  be  done  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  others. 
Conradinus,  that  brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a well-prepared  army  into 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  taken  prisoner  by  King  Charles,  and  put  to  death 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth;  a little  after  {ultionem  Conradini  mortis,  Pandul- 
phus  Collinutius,  Hist.  Neap.  lib.  5.  calls  it),  King  Charles’s  own  son,  with  two 
hundred  nobles,  was  so  taken  pilsoner,  and  beheaded  in  like  sort.  Not  in  this 
only,  but  in  all  other  offences,  qtio  quisque  peccat  in  eo  punietur,  ythey  shall 
be  punished  in  the  same  kind,  in  the  same  part,  like  nature,  eye  with  or  iu 
the  eye,  head  with  or  in  the  head,  persecution  with  persecution,  lust  with 
effects  of  lust ; let  them  march  on  with  ensigns  displayed,  let  drums  beat  on, 
trumpets  sound  taratantarra,  let  them  sack  cities,  take  the  spoil  of  counti’ies, 
murder  infants,  deflower  virgins,  destroy,  burn,  persecute,  and  tyrannise,  they 
shall  be  fully  rewarded  at  last  in  the  same  measure,  they  and  theirs,  and 
that  to  their  desert. 


‘*Ad  generum  Cererissine  csede  et  sanguine  pauci 
Descendunt  reges  et  sicca  morte  tyranni.” 


“ Few  tyrants  in  their  beds  do  die, 

But  stabb’d  or  maim’d  to  hell  tliey  hie.” 


Ji_Ofbentimes  too  a base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrument  of  God’s  justice 
10  pimish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneumon  doth  a crocodile.  They 
i hdl  be  recompensed  according  to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was 
kluanged  on  the  gallows  he  provided  for  Mordecai ; “They  shall  have  sorrow  of 
" leart,  and  be  destroyed  from  under  the  heaven,”  Thren.  iii.  64,  65,  66.  Only 
)e  thou  patient : ^vincit  quipatitur:  and  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be  crowned. 
Zea,  but  ’tis  a hard  matter  to  do  this,  flesh  and  blood  may  not  abide  it;  ’tis 
\r<rave,  grave!  no  (Chrysostom  replies),  non  est  grave,  6 homo!  ’tis  not  so 
iTievous,  neither  had  God  commanded  it,  if  it  had  been  so  difficult.”  But 
I .ow  shall  it  be  done?  “Easily,”  as  he  follows  it,  “if  thou  shalt  look  to  heaven, 
^ ehold  the  beauty  of  it,  and  what  God  hath  promised  to  such  as  put  up  injuries.” 
>ut  if  tboii  resist  and  go  about  vim  vi  repellere,  as  the  custom  of  the  world  is, 
1 right  thyself,  or  hast  given  just  cause  of  offence,  ’tis  no  injury  then,  but  a 
j.  I j >ndign  punishment ; thou  hast  deserved  as  much : A te  principium,  in  te 
-'icidit  crimen  quod  d te  fait;  peccdsti,  quiesce,  as  Ambrose  expostulates  with 
'ain,  lib.  3.  de  Abel  et  Cain.  “Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in  his  exile,  wa®  made 
) stand  without  6.oox,patienter  ferendum,fortasse  nos  tale  quid  fecimus,  quum 
i honors  essemus,  he  wisely  put  it  up,  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was,  on  his 
I ; wn  pride  and  scorn,  which  in  his  prosperity  he  had  formerly  showed  others, 
fis  ‘^Tully’s  axiom,  ferre  ea  molestissime  homines  non  debent,  quce  ipsorum 
dpd  contracta  sunt,  self  do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is,  they  may  thank 
lemselves.  For  he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wronged  again;  habet  et 
msca  splenem,  et  formicce  sua  bilis  inest.  The  least  fly  hath  a spleen,  and  a 
ttle  bee  a sting.  “An  ass  overwhelmed  a thistle  warp’s  nest,  the  little  bird 
3cked  his  galled  back  in  revenge ; and  the  humble-bee  in  the  fable  flung  down 
V le  eagle’s  eggs  out  of  J upiter’s  lap.  Bracides,  in  Plutarch,  put  his  hand  into  a 
■.ouses  nest  and  hurt  her  young  ones,  she  bit  him  by  the  finger:  *^1  see  now 
aith  he)  there  is  no  creature  so  contemptible,  that  will  not  be  revenged.  ’Tis 

T * Juvenal.  a Apud  Cln-lstlanos  non  qul  patitur,  sed  qui  facit 

anain  miser  est.  Leo  ser.  b Neque  prfficepisset  Deus  si  grave  fuisset : sed  qua  ratione  potero  ? facild 
!CElum  Buspexeris;  et  ejus  pulchritudine,  et  quod  pollicetur  Deus,  &c.  °Valer.  lib.  4.  cap.  1. 

d 0 c * ' t 1 ■ J ^^ub.  75.  cent.  2.  fTapae,  inquit ; nullum  animai  tam  pusillum 
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lex  talionis,  and  tlie  nature  of  all  things  so  to  do : if  thou  wilt  live  quietly  thy- 
self, ®do  no  wrong  to  others ; if  any  be  done  thee,  put  it  up,  with  patience 
endure  it,  for  “ ‘‘this  is  thankworthy,”  saith  our  apostle,  “if  any  man  for  con- 
science towards  God  endure  grief,  and  suffer  wrong  undeserved ; for  what 
praise  is  it  if  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently?  But 
if  when  you  do  well,  ye  suffer  wrong  and  take  it  patiently,  there  is  thanks  with 
God ; for  hereunto  verily  we  are  called.”  Qui  mala  non  fert,  ipse  sibi  testis  est 
2^er  impatientiam  quod  bonus  non  est,  “ he  that  cannot  bear  injurie.s,  witnesseth 
against  himself  that  he  is  no  good  man,”  as  Gregory  holds.  “ ‘ ’Tis  the  nature 
of  wicked  men  to  do  injuries,  as  it  is  the  property  of  all  honest  men  patiently 
to  bear  them.”  Improbitas  nullo  flectitur  obsequio.  The  wolf  in  the  ‘‘emblem 
sucked  the  goat  (so  the  shepherd  would  have  it),  but  he  kept  nevertheless  a 
wolfs  nature;  'a  knave  will  be  a knave.  Injury  is  on  the  other  side  a good 
man’s  footboy,  his Jidus  Achates,  and  as  a lackey  follows  him  wheresoever  he 
goes.  Besides,  misera  est  fortuna  quoe  caret  inimico,  he  is  in  a miserable 
estate  that  wants  enemies;"  it  is  a thing  not  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore 
with  more  patience  to  be  endured.  Cato  Censorius,  that  upright  Cato  of 
whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honourable  eulogium,  bene  fecit  quod  aliter  facere 
non  potuit,  was  “fifty  times  indicted  and  accused  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  as 
“ Ammianus  well  hath  it,  Quis  erit  innocens  si  clam  vel  palam  accusdsse  suffi- 
ciat?  if  it  be  sufficient  to  accuse  a man  openly  or  in  private,  who  shall  be 
free  1 If  there  were  no  other  respect  than  that  of  Christianity,  religion  and  the 
like,  to  induce  men  to  be  long-suffering  and  patient,  yet  methinks  the  nature 
of  injury  itself  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  quiet,  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries, 
discontents,  anguish,  loss,  dangers  that  attend  upon  it  might  restrain  the  cala- 
mities of  contention:  for  as  it  is  with  ordinary  gamesters,  the  games  go  to  the 
box,  so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend ; the  lawyers  get  all ; and  therefore  if 
they  would  consider  of  it,  aliena  pericula  cantos,  other  men’s  misfortunes  in 
this  kind,  and  common  experience  might  detain  them.  *The  more  they  con- 
tend, the  more  they  are  involved  in  a labyrinth  of  woes,  and  the  catastrophe 
is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  elephant  and  dragon’s  conflict  in  Pliny 
the  dragon  got  under  the  elephant’s  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so  long,  till  he 
fell  down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fall,  so  both  were 
ruined.  ’Tis  a hydra’s  head,  contention ; the  more  they  strive,  the  more  they 
may ; and  as  Praxiteles  did  by  his  glass,  when  he  saw  a scurvy  face  in  it, 
brake  it  in  pieces : but  for  that  one  he  saw  many  more  as  bad  in  a moment ; 
for  one  injury  done  they  provoke  another  cum  foenore,  and  twenty  enemies  for 
one.  Noli  irritare  crabrones,  oppose  not  thyself  to  a multitude ; but  if  thou 
hast  received  a wrong,  wisely  consider  of  it,  and  if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose 
thyself*  with  patience  to  bear  it.  This  is  the  safest  course,  and  thou  shalt 
find  greatest  ease  to  be  quiet. 

^I  say  the  same  of  scoffs,  slanders,  contumelies,  obloquies,  defamations, 
detractions,  pasquillirig  libels,  and  the  like,  which  may  tend  any  way  to  our 
disgrace  : ’tis  but  opinion ; if  we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  patience 
digest  them,  they  would  reflect  on  them  that  offered  them  at  first.  A wise 
citizen,  I know  not  whence,  had  a scold  to  his  wife:  when  she  brawled,  he 
played  on  his  drum,  and  by  that  means  madded  her  more,  because  she  saw 
that  he  would  not  be  moved.  Diogenes  in  a crowd  when  one  called  him  back, 
and  told  him  how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Ego,  inquit,  non  rideor,  took 
no  notice  of  it.  Socrates  was  brought  upon  the  stage  by  Aristophanes,  aud 

B Quod  tibl  fieri  non  vis,  aiteri  ne  feceris.  h 1 Pet.  ii.  • Siquidem  malorum  proprium  est  inferre 
damna,  et  bonorum  pedissequa  est  injuria.  k Alciat.  emb.  INaturam  expellas  furca  licet,  usque 

recurret.  “ By  many  indignities  we  come  to  dignities.  Tibi  subjicito  qute  flunt  aliis,  furtum,  convitia,  <Stc. 
Et  in  iis  in  te  admissis  non  excandesces.  Epictetus.  “ Plutarch,  quinquagies  Catoni  dies  dicta  ab  iniinicis. 
‘’Lib.  18.  *Hoc  scio  pro  certo  quod  si  cum  stercore  certo,  vinco  seu  vincor,  semper  ego  niaculor. 

P Lib.  8.  cap.  2.  *1  Obloquntus  est,  probrumque  tibi  intulit  quispiam,  sivc  vera  is  dixerit,  sivc  faisa, 

maximam  tibi  coronam  texueris  si  mansuetb  convitium  tulcris.  Chr^s.  i i 6.  cap.  ad  11am.  scr.  10. 
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misused  to  liis  face,  but  he  laughed  as  if  it  concerned  him  not : and  as  ^lian 
relates  of  him,  whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  or  fortune  befell  him,  going 
in  or  coming  out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  countenance ; even  so  should  a 
^ Christian  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him,  per  inf ainiam  et  honam  famam  gras- 
sari  ad  immortalitatem,  march  on  through  good  and  bad  reports  to  immor- 
tality, ''not  to  be  moved:  for  honesty  is  a sufficient  reward,  probitas  sibi 
proemium;  and  in  our  times  the  sole  recompence  to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well:  but 
naughtiness  will  punish  itself  at  last,  ® Improbis  ipsa  nequitia  supplicium.  As 
tlie  diverb  is, 


‘ Qui  benfe  fecenint,  illi  sua  facta  sequentur; 
Qui  malb  fecerunt,  facta  sequentur  eo3 : ” 


" They  that  do  well,  shall  have  reward  at  last ; 
But  they  that  ill,  shall  suffer  for  that’s  past.” 


Yea,  but  I am  ashamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded,  exploded : my 
- notorious  crimes  and  villainies  are  come  to  light  {deprendi  miserum  est),  my 
|..lilthy  lust,  abominable  oppression  and  avarice  lies  open,  my  good  name’s  lost, 
i.my  fortune’s  gone.  I have  been  stigmatised,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned  and 
j:  condemned,  I am  a common  obloquy,  I have  lost  my  ears,  odious,  execrable, 

, abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be  content,  ’tis  but  a nine  days’  wonder,  and  as 
one  sorrow,  drives  out  another,  one  passion  another,  one  cloud  another,  one 
rumom'  is  expelled  by  another ; every  day  almost  come  new  news  unto  our 
ears,  as  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  meteors  seen  in  the  air,  monsters  born, 
prodigies,  how  the  Turks  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  an  earthquake  in  Hel- 
vetia, Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  inundation  in  Holland,  a great  plague  in 
ii  Constantinople,  a fire  at  Prague,  a dearth  in  Germany,  such  a man  is  made 
Ip.  i lord,  a bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  pressed  to  death,  for  some  murder, 
il  treason,  rape,  theft,  oppression,  all  which,  we  do  hear  at  first  with  a kind  of 
idmiration,  detestation,  consternation,  but  by  and  by  they  are  buried  in 
i.ilence  : thy  father’s  dead,  thy  brother  robbed,  wife  runs  mad,  neighbour 
>Ui  lath.  killed  himself;  ’tis  heavy,  ghastly,  fearful  news  at  first,  in  every  man’s 
’»;nouth,  table  talk;  but  after  a while  who  speaks  or  thinks  of  it?  It  will  be 
o with  thee  and  thine  offence,  it  will  be  forgotten  in  an  instant,  be  it  theft, 

; -ape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  treason,  &c.,  thou  art  not  the  first  offender,  nor 
. halt  not  be  the  last,  ’tis  no  wonder,  every  hour  such  malefactors  are  called 
a question,  nothing  so  common,  Quocunque  in  populo,  quocunque  sub  axe.^ 
/omfort  thyself,  thou  art  not  the  sole  man.  If  he  that  were  guiltless  him- 
elf  should  fling  the  first  stone  at  thee,  and  he  alone  should  accuse  thee  that 
rere  faultless,  how  many  executioners,  how  many  accusers  wouldst  thou 
ave  ? If  every  man’s  sins  were  written  in  his  forehead,  and  secret  faults 
aiown,  how  many  thousands  would  parallel,  if  not  exceed  thine  offence?  It 
lay  be  the  judge  that  gave  sentence,  the  jury  that  condemned  thee,  the 
pectators  that  gazed  on  thee,  deserved  much  more,  and  were  far  more  guilty 
han  thou  thyself.  But  it  is  thine  infelicity  to.be  taken,  to  be  made  a public 
xample  of  justice,  to  be  a terror  to  the  rest;  yet  should  every  man  have  his 
esert,  thou  wouldest  peradventure  be  a saint  in  comparison ; vexat  censurd 
jlumbas,  poor  souls  are  punished;  the  great  ones  do  twenty  thousand  times 
'orse,  and  are  not  so  much  as  spoken  of. 


•Non  rete  acclpitri  tenditur  neque  milvio, 

Qui  male  faciunt  nobis ; lllls  qui  nil  faciunt  tenditur.” 


“ The  net’s  not  laid  for  kites  or  birds  of  prey, 
But  for  the  harmless  still  our  gins  we  lay.” 


|H  le  not  dismayed  then,  humanum  est  errare,  we  are  all  sinners,  daily  and 
II  ourly  subject  to  temptations,  the  best  of  us  is  a hypocrite,  a grievous  ofiender 


1 Gods  sight,  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Peter,  &c.,  how  many  mortal  sins  do  we 
immit?  Shall  I say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amends  by  the 

recover  thy 


y f J.  -w— J.  T CtXXVi  UiCvJtXV?  Cil 

?quel  of  thy  life,  for  that  foul  offence  thou  hast  committed? 


rTiiIllus,  epist.  Dolabclla,  tu  fortl  sis  animo;  ct  tua  moderatio,  constantia,  eoruin  Infamct  Injuriam. 
’Octluus,  consol,  kb.  4.  pros.  H.  • “ AJiiongst  people  in  every  elimute.”  “ Tor.  Phor. 
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credit  by  some  noble  exploit,  as  Themistocles  did,  for  he  was  a most  debauched 
and  vicious  youth,  sedjuventce  maculas  prcBclaris  factis  delevif  but  made  the 
world  amends  by  brave  exploits ; at  last  become  a new  man,  and  seek  to  be 
reformed.  He  that  runs  away  in  a battle,  as  Demosthenes  said,  may  fight 
again  j and  he  that  hath  a fall  may  stand  as  upright  as  ever  he  did  before. 
Nemo  des'p&ret  melioTO/  ZcipsuS)  a wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed,  and  prove  an 
honest  man ; he  that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be  received 
again  with  all  men’s  favours,  and  singular  applause;  so  Tully  was  in  Rome, 
Alcibiades  in  Athens,  Let  thy  disgrace  then  be  what  it  will,  quod  Jit,  iri 
fectum  non  potest  esse,  that  which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ; trouble  not  thy- 
self, vex  and  grieve  thyself  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  &c.  Ho  better 
way,  than  to  neglect,  contemn,  or  seem  not  to  regard  it,  to  make  no  reckoning 
of  it,  Dessse  rohur  arguit  dicacitas : if  thou  be  guiltless  it  concerns  thee  not 

“ * Irrita  vaniloquas  quid  curas  spicula  linguae, 

Latrantem  curatne  alta  Diana  canem  ? ” 

Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a dog  % They  detract,  scoflf  and  rail, 
* saith  one,  ^and  bark  at  me  on  every  side;  but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog  some- 
times given  to  Alexander  for  a present,  vindico  me  ah  illis  solo  contemptu,  I lie 
still  and  sleep,  vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone.  ^ Expers  terroris  AchUles 
armatus : as  a tortoise  in  his  shell,  ^virtute  med  me  involvo,  or  an  urchin  round, 
nil  moror  ictus,  ’’a  lizard  in  camomile,  I decline  their  fury  and  am  safe. 

“Integritas  virtusque  suo  munimine  tuta,  I “Virtue  and  integrity  are  their  own  fence, 

Non  patet  adversse  morsibus  invidite : ” | Care  not  for  envy  or  what  comes  from  thence.^ 

Let  them  rail  then,  scoff,  and  slander,  sapiens  contumelid  non  ajjicitur,  a wise 
man,  Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved  because  he  knows,  contra  Sycophantce  mor- 
sum  non  est  remedium,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it : kings  and  princes,  wise, 
grave,  prudent,  holy,  good  men,  divine,  all  are  so  served  alike.  Jane  a 
tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit,  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  Jupiter’s  guardians, 
may  not  help  in  this  case,  they  cannot  protect ; Moses  had  a Dathan,  a 
Oorath,  David  a Shimei,  God  himself  is  blasphemed : nondum  felix  es  si  te 
nondum  turha  deridet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  misused.  ^Regium 
est  cum  hene  feceris  male  audire,  the  chiefest  men  and  most  understanding  are 
so  vilified;  let  him  take  his  ® course.  And  as  that  lusty  courser  in  .^sop, 
that  contemned  the  poor  ass,  came  by  and  by  after  with  his  bowels  burst,  a 
pack  on  his  back,  and  was  derided  of  the  same  ass : contemnentur  ah  iis  quos 
ipsi  priils  contempsere,  et  irridehuntur  ah  iis  quos  ipsiprius  irrisere,  they  shall 
be  contemned  and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom  they  have  formerly  derided. 
Let  them  contemn,  defame,  or  undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scofii  slander, 
abuse,  wrong,  curse  and  swear,  feign  and  lie,  do  thou  comfort  thyself  with  a 
good  conscience, m sinu  gaudeas,  when  they  have  all  done,  “ ^a  good  conscience 
is  a continual  feast,”  innocency  will  vindicate  itself:  and  which  the  poet 
gave  out  of  Hercules,  diisfruitur  iratis,  enjoy  thyself,  though  all  the  world 
be  set  against  thee,  contemn  and  say  with  him,  Elogiwrn  mihi  prce  forihus, 
my  posy  is,  “ not  to  be  moved,  that  ^my  palladium,  my  breastplate,  my 
buckler,  with  which  I ward  all  injuries,  offences,  lies,  slanders ; I lean  upon 
that  stake  of  modesty,  so  receive  and  break  asunder  all  that  foolish  force  of 
liver  and  spleen.”  And  whosoever  he  is  that  shall  observe  these  short  instruc- 
tions, without  all  question  he  shall  much  ease  and  benefit  himself. 


»Camerar.  Emb.  61.  cent.  3.  “ Why  should  you  regard  the  harmless  shafts  of  a vain-speaking  tongue — 
does  the  exalted  Diana  care  for  the  barking  of  a dog  ? ” r Lipsius  elect,  lib.  3.  ult.  Latrant  me,  jaceo,  ac  tacco, 
&c.  * Catullus.  »The  symbol  of  I.  Kevenheder,  a Carinthian  baron,  saith  Sambucus.  ^Tho 

symbol  of  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua.  « Pers.  Sat.  1.  ^ Magni  animi  est  injurias  despicere,  Seneca  de 

Ira,  cap.  31.  • Quid  turpius  quam  sapientis  vitam  ex  insipientis  sermone  pendero  ? Tullius 2.  de  flnibus. 

^Tua  te  conscientia  salvare,  in  cubiculum  ingredere,  ubi  secure  vequicscas.  Minuit  se  quodammodo  proba 
bonitas  conscientiae  secretum,  Boethius,  1.  1.  pros.  4.  sRingantur  licet  et  maledicant;  Palladium  illud 
jicctori  oppopo,  non  moveri : consisto  modcstice  veluti  sudi  iunitcns,  excipio  et  frango  stultissimuin  iinpetuui 
livoris.  I’utcan.,  lib.  2.  epist.  £>«. 
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lu  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright,  clergymen  truly 
levout,  and  so  live  as  they  teach,  if  great  men  would  not  be  so  insolent,  if 
■ soldiers  would  quietly  defend  us,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would 
30  liberal  and  humble,  citizens  honest,  magistrates  meek,  superiors  would 
jive  good  example,  subjects  peaceable,  young  men  would  stand  in  awe:  if 
)arents  would  be  kind  to  their  children,  and  they  again  obedient  to  their 
)ai'ents,  brethren  agree  amongst  themselves,  enemies  be  reconciled,  servants 
rusty  to  their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands  would  be  lov- 
i::ig  and  less  jealous:  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and  his  apostles,  live  after 
Tod’s  laws,  these  mischiefs  would  not  so  frequently  happen  amongst  us;  but 
eing  most  part  so  irreconcilable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  factious, 
nd  malicious,  prone  to  contention,  anger  and  revenge,  of  such  fiery  spirits, 
'0  captious,  impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite  to  virtue,  void  of  grace,  how 
hould  it  otherwise  be?  Many  men  are  very  testy  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake, 
pt  to  quarrel,  apt  to  provoke  and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  every  thing  that 
said  or  done,  and  thereupon  heap  unto  themselves  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
nd  disquietness  to  others,  smatterers  in  other  men’s  matters,  tale-bearers, 
hisperers,  liars,  they  cannot  speak  in  season,  or  hold  their  tongues  when 
hey  should,  Dt  suam  parte?n  itldem  tacere^  cum  aliena>  est  oratio : they  will 
•oeak  more  than  comes  to  their  shares,  in  all  companies,  and  by  those  bad  courses 
ccumulate  much  evil  to  their  own  souls  [qui  contendit,  sibi  convicium  fa,cit), 
ueir  life  is  a perpetual  binwl,  they  snarl  like  so  many  dogs,  with  their  wives, 
j.iildren,  servants,  neighbours,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  friends,  they  can  agree 
It'  ith  nobody.  But  to  such  as  are  judicious,  meek,  submissive,  and  quiet,  these 
.atters  are  easily  remedied : they  will  forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect, 
>ntemn,  or  take  no  notice  of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  off.  If  it  be 
ill  natural  impediment,  as  a red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  legs,  or  any  such 
f[i  aperfection,  infirmity,  disgrace,  reproach,  the  best  way  is  to  speak  of  it  first 
lyself,  ‘and  so  thou  shaft  surely  take  away  all  occasions  from  others  to  jest 
II.  , or  contemn,  that  they  may  perceive  thee  to  be  careless  of  it.  Yatinius 
ill  as  wont  to  scoff  at  his  own  deformed  feet,  to  prevent  his  enemies’ obloquies 
id  sarcasms  in  that  kind;  or  else  by  prevention,  as  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace, 
at  brake  a company  of  fine  glasses  presented  to  him,  with  his  own  hands, 
•?t  he  should  be  overmuch  moved  when  they  were  broken  by  chance.  And 
metimes  again,  so  that  it  be  discreetly  and  moderately  done,  it  shall  not  be 
liss  to  make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a saucy  companion,  no  better 
['  Jans  to  vindicate  himself  to  purchase  final  peace ; for  he  that  suffers  him- 
; f to  be  ridden,  or  through  pusillanimity  or  sottishness  will  let  every  man 
rffle  him,  shall  be  a common  laughing  stock  to  flout  at.  As  a cur  that  goes 
rough  a village,  if  he  clap  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  run  away,  every 
r will  insult  over  him : but  if  he  bristle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it,  give 
t a counter-snarl,  there’s  not  a dog  dares  meddle  with  him : much  is  in  a 
m’s  courage  and  discreet  carriage  of  himself. 
tH  Many  other  grievances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals  in  this  life, 
>m  friends,  wives,  children,  servants,  masters,  companions,  neighbours,  our 
m defaults,  ignorance,  errors,  intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  <fec., 
d many  good  remedies  to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts 
counterpoise  our  hearts,  special  antidotes  both  in  Scripture  and  human 
thors,  which,  whoso  will  observe,  shall  purchase  much  ease  and  quietness 
ito  himself:  I wiU  point  out  a few.  Those  prophetical,  apostolical  admo- 
tions  are  well  known  to  all;  what  Solomon,  Siracides,  our  Saviour  Christ 
Qiself  hath  said  tending  to  tliis  purpose,  as  «Fear  God:  obey  the  prince: 


.^o^3hJw  htafnouSrb^ronged  ?o  m.rluf  of  mother  a whore,  to  prevent  obloquy, 
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bo  sober  and  watcli : pray  continually : be  angry  but  sin  not : remember  tliy 
last : ftisliion  not  yourselves  to  this  world,  (kc,,  apply  yourselves  to  the  times  : 
strive  not  with  a mighty  man:  recompense  good  for  evil,  let  nothing  be  done 
through  contention  or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  of  mind,  every  man 
esteeming  of  others  better  than  himself:  love  one  another  or  that  epitome 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  our  Saviour  inculcates,  ‘‘love  God  above 
all,  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;”  and  “ whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  so  do  unto  them;”  which  Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  used  as  a motto,  ''Hierom  commends  to  Celantia  as  an  excellent 
way,  amongst  so  many  enticements  and  worldly  provocations,  to  rectify  her  life. 
Out  of  human  authors  take  these  few  cautions,  “ ^Know  thyself.  Be  contented 
with  thy  lot.  "Trust  not  wealth,  beauty,  nor  parasites,  they  will  bring  thee  to 
destruction.  °Have  peace  with  all  men,  war  with  vice.  ^Be  not  idle.  ‘^Look 
befoi’e  you  leap.  ^Beware  of,  Had  I wist.  “Honour  thy  parents,  speak  well 
of  friends.  Be  temperate  in  four  things,  lingua,  locis,  oculis,  et  poculis. 
Watch  thine  eye.  ^ Moderate  thine  expenses.  Hear  much,  speak  little,  ^sus- 
tine  et  abstine.  If  thou  seest  aught  amiss  in  another,  mend  it  in  thyself.  • Keep 
thine  own  counsel,  reveal  not  thy  secrets,  be  silent  in  thine  intentions.  ^Give 
not  ear  to  tale-tellers,  babblers,  be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation : ^jest  with- 
out bitterness : give  no  man  cause  of  offence:  set  thine  house  in  order:  ^take 
heed  of  suretyship.  ^Fide  et  difjide,  as  a fox  on  the  ice,  take  heed  whom  you 
trust.  ^Live  not  beyond  thy  means.  °Give  cheerfully.  Pay  thy  dues 
willingly.  Be  not  a slave  to  thy  money;  omit  not  occasion,  embrace  oppor- 
tunity, lose  no  time.  Be  humble  to  thy  superiors,  respective  to  thine  equals, 
affable  to  all,  ®but  not  familiar.  Flatter  no  man.  Hie  not,  dissemble  not. 
Keep  thy  word  and  promise,  be  constant  in  a good  resolution.  Speak  truth. 
Be  not  opiniative,  maintain  no  factions.  Lay  no  wagers,  make  no  compari- 
sons. ^Find  no  faults,  meddle  not  with  other  men’s  matters.  Admire  not 
thyself.  ^Be  not  proud  or  popular.  Insult  not.  Fortunam  reverenter  hahe. 

^ Fear  not  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  ^ Grieve  not  for  that  which  cannot 
be  recalled.  Undervalue  not  thyself.  “Accuse  no  man,  commend  no  man 
rashly.  Go  not  to  law  without  great  cause.  Strive  not  with  a greater  man. 
Cast  not  off  an  old  friend,  take  heed  of  a reconciled  enemy.  ’^If  thou  come 
as  a guest  stay  not  too  long.  Be  not  unthankful.  Be  meek,  merciful,  and 
patient.  Do  good  to  all.  Be  not  fond  of  fair  words.  °Be  not  a neuter  in  a 
faction;  moderate  thy  passions.  ^ Think  no  place  without  a witness.  ^Ad- 
monish thy  friend  in  secret,  commend  him  in  public.  Keep  good  company. 
^Love  others  to  be  beloved  thyself.  Ama  tanquam  osurus.  Amicus  tar  do 
jias.  Provide  for  a tempest.  Noli  irritare  crdbrones.  Do  not  prostitute  thy 
soul  for  gain.  Make  not  a fool  of  thyself  to  make  others  merry.  Marry  not 
an  old  crony  or  a fool  for  money.  Be  not  over  solicitous  or  curious.  Seek  that 
which  may  be  found.  Seem  not  greater  than  thou  art.  Take  thy  pleasure 
soberly.  Ocymum  ne  terito.  “Live  merrily  as  thou  canst.  ^ Take  heed  by 
other  men’s  examples.  Go  as  thou  wouldestd)e  met,  sit  as  thou  wouldest  be 

^ Lib.  2.  ep.  25.  > ISTosce  tcipsum.  ” Contentus  abi,  _ “ Ne  fidas  opibug,  neque  parasitis,  trahunt 

in  praecipitium.  ®Pacem  cum  hominibus  babe,  bellura  cum  vitiis.  Otlion.  2.  imperat.  symb.  f DEBmon 
te  nunquam  otiosum  inveniat.  Hieron.  aDlu  deliberaiiclum  quod  statuendum  est  semel.  *■  Insipientis 
egt  dicere  non  putaram.  ‘Ames  parentem,  si  cequum ; allter,  feras ; prECstes  parentibus  pietatera,  amicis 

flilectionem.  ‘ Comprimelinguam.  Quid  de  quoque  viro  et  cui  dicas  ssepe  caveto.  Libentius  audias 
quam  loquarls;  vivc  ut  vivas.  “ Epictetus  : optime  feceris  si  ca  fugeris  qusa  in  alio  reprehendis.  Neminl 
dixcris  qu.'B  nolis  effeiTi.  *Fugc  susurrones.  Percontatorera  fugito,  &c.  y Sint  sales  sine  vilitate.  Sen. 
» Sponde,  presto  noxa.  »Camerar.  emb.  55.  cent.  2.  cave  cui  credEis,  vel  nemini  Adas  Epicarmiis. 

I'l'ecum  habita.  “ Bis  dat  qul  cito  dat.  Post  est  occEisio  calva.  * Nimia  familiaritas  parit  con- 
tcmptum.  ^ Mendacium  servile  vitium.  » Arcanum  neque  inscrutaberis  ullius  unquam,  commissumque 

toge.g,  Hor.  lib.  1.  ep.  19.  Nectualaudabis  studia  aut  alienareprendes  Hor.  ep.  lib.  18.  hNeto 

qusesiveris  extra.  ‘ Stultum  est  timere,  quod  vitarl  non  potest.  Do  re  amissa  irreparabili  ne  doleas. 
I Tanti  eris  aliis  quanti  tibi  fueris.  ">  Neminem  vel  laudes  vel  accuses.  “ Nullius  hospitis  grata  rat 
mora  longa.  * Solonis  lex  apud  Aristotelem;  Gellius,  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  PNullum  locum  putes sine  twtc, 
semper  adesse  Dcum  cogita.  s Secretb  amicos  admone,  lauda  palam.  ^Ut  amcri.s,  amabilis  esto.  Eros 
ct  antcros  gemclli  Veneris,  amatio  ct  redamatio.  Plat.  • Dam  fata  sinunt  vivite  lEEti,  Seneca.  ‘ 1“ 
aijprirae  in  vita  utile,  ex  aliis  obsorvarc  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet.  Ter. 


Mem.  8. 
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Pound,  ” yield  to  the  time,  follow  the  stream.  Wilt  thou  live  free  from  fears 
ind  cares  1 ^Live  innocently,  keep  thyself  upright,  thou  needest  no  other 
keeper,”  &c.  Look  for  more  in  Isocrates,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  tkc., 
ind  for  defect,  consult  with  cheese-trenchers  and  painted  cloths. 


MEMB.  VIII. 


Against  Melancholy  itself. 


Evert  man,”  saith  ^Seneca,  “ thinks  his  own  burthen  the  heaviest,”  and 
, melancholy  man  above  all  others  complains  most ; weariness  of  life,  abhor- 
. iug  all  company  and  light,  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  bashful- 
10.SS,  and  those  other  dread  symptoms  of  body  and  mind,  must  needs  aggravate 
his  misery;  yet  compared  to  other  maladies,  they  are  not  so  heinous  as  they 
>e  taken.  For  first  this  disease  is  either  in  habit  or  disposition,  curable  or 
ncurable.  If  new  and  in  disposition,  ’tis  commonly  pleasant,  and  it  may  be 
lelped.  If  inveterate,  or  a habit,  yet  they  have  lacida  intervalla,  sometimes 
fell,  and  sometimes  ill;  or  if  more  continuate,  as  the  ^Vejentes  were  to  the 
; lomans,  ’tis  hostis  magis  assiduus  qudm  gravis,  a more  durable  enemy  than 
>.angerous : and  amongst  many  inconveniences,  some  comforts  are  annexed  to 
'j.  First  it  is  not  catching,  and  as  Erasmus  comforted  himself,  when  he  was 
rievously  sick  of  the  stone,  though  it  was  most  troublesome,  and  an  intoler- 
ble  pain  to  him,  yet  it  was  no  whit  offensive  to  others,  not  loathsome  to  the 
oectators,  ghastly,  fulsome,  terrible,  as  plagues,  apoplexies,  leprosies,  wounds, 
ores,  tetters,  pox,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  either  admit  of  no  company, 
srrify  or  offend  those  that  are  present.  In  this  malady,  that  which  is,  is 
'idiolly  to  themselves : and  those  symptoms  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be  compared 
>D  the  opposite  extremes.  They  are  most  part  bashful,  suspicious,  solitary,  <fec., 

■ herefore  no  such  ambitious,  impudent  intruders  as  some  are,  no  sharkers,  no 
' onycatchers,  no  prowlers,  no  smell-feasts,  praters,  panders,  parasites,  bawds, 
; runkards,  whore  masters ; necessity  and  defect  compel  them  to  be  honest; 
[ 3 Mitio  told  Demea  in  the  ^comedy, 

I “ Haec  si  neque  ego  neque  tu  fecimus, 

I Non  sinit  egestas  facere  nos.” 


! If  we  be  honest  ’twas  poverty  made  us  so : ” if  we  melancholy  men  be  not 
1 5 bad  as  he  that  is  worst,  ’tis  our  dame  melancholy  kept  us  so : Non  deerat 
nduntas  sed  facultas.^ 

Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infirmities,  solitariness  makes 
1 lem  more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspicion  wary,  which  is  a necessary  humour 
i these  times,  ° Nam  pol  qui  maxime  cavet,  is  scepe  cantor  captus  est,  “ he  that 
ikes  most  heed,  is  often  circumvented  and  overtaken.”  Fear  and  sorrow 
I eep  them  temperate  and  sober,  and  free  them  from  any  dissolute  acts,  which 
I dlity  and  boldness  thrust  men  upon : they  are  therefore  no  sicarii,  roaring 
j oys,  thieves  or  assassins.  As  they  are  soon  dejected,  so  they  are  as  soon, 
I y soft  words  and  good  persuasions  reared.  Wearisomeness  of  life  makes 
lem  they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory  vain  pleasures  of  the  world, 
f they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  and  well  understanding  in  most  other, 
f it  be  inveterate,  they  are  insensati,  most  part  doting,  or  quite  mad,  insen- 
.ble  of  any  wrongs,  ridiculous  to  others,  but  most  happy  and  secure  to  them- 
jlves.  Dotage  Ls  a state  which  many  much  magnify  and  commend;  so  is 
mplicity  and  folly,  as  he  said,  ^hic  furor,  6 superi,  sit  mihi  perpetuus.  Some 
link  fools  and  dizzards  live  the  merriest  lives,  as  Ajax  in  Sophocles,  Nihil 


^ furori.  Cretlzandum  cum  Crete.  Temporibus  servi,  nec  contra 

r?i  nninnp°iimm  1 custodia  innoccntia  : Inexpugnabile  munimentum  muniniento  non  egero. 

wuThnf  th  intolerabi  0 videtur.  * Llvius.  Ter.  Seen.  ii.  Adolphus.  b « 'Twas  not 

0 will  but  the  way  was  wautuig. ' CTlautus.  d Petronius  Catul. 
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sdre  vita  jucundissima,  “’tis  the  pleasantest  life  to  know  nothing;  mers  nior- 
loi'um  remedium  iynorantia,  ignorance  is  a downright  remedy  of  evils.” 
These  curious  arts  and  laborious  sciences,  Galen’s,  Tally’s,  Aristotle’s,  Jus- 
tinian’s, do  but  trouble  the  world  some  think;  we  might  live  better  with  that 
illiterate  Yirginian  simplicity,  and  gross  ignorance;  entire  idiots  do  best,  they 
are  not  macerated  with  cares,  tormented  with  fears,  and  anxiety,  as  other 
wise  men  are:  for  as  ®he  said,  if  folly  were  a pain,  you  should  hear  them 
howl,  roar,  and  cry  out  in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the  street,  but  they 
are  most  free,  jocund,  and  merry,  and  in  some  ^countries,  as  amongst  the 
Turks,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly  maintained  out  of  the  common 
stock. ^ They  are  no  dissemblers,  liars,  hypocrites,  for  fools  and  madmen 
tell  commonly  truth.  In  a word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they  pitied, 
which  some  hold  better  than  to  be  envied,  better  to  be  sad  than  merry,  better 
to  be  foolish  and  quiet,  qudm  sapere  et  ringi,  to  be  wise  and  still  vexed ; bet* 
ter  to  be  miserable  than  happy:  of  two  extremes  it  is  the  best. 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — Of  Physic  which  cureth  with  Medicines. 

After  a long  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-natural  things  and  their 
several  rectifications,  all  which  are  comprehended  in  diet,  I am  come  now  at 
last  to  Pharmaceutice,  or  that  kind  of  physic  which  cureth  by  medicines,  which 
apothecaries  most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops.  Many  cavil  at 
this  kind  of  physic,  and  hold  it  unnecessary,  unprofitable  to  this  or  any  other 
disease,  because  those  countries  which  use  it  least,  live  longest,  and  are  best 
in  health,  as  ^Hector  Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of  Orcades,  the  people  are 
still  sound  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  use  of  physic,  they  live  commonly 
120  years,  and  Ortelius  in  his  itinerary  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  “Hhey  are  very  painful,  long-lived,  sound,  &c.  ^Martianus  Capella, 
speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith,  they  were  (much  like  our  western 
Indians  now)  “bigger  than  ordinary  men,  bred  coarsely,  very  long-lived,  inso- 
much, that  he  that  died  at  a hvmdred  years  of  age,  went  before  his  time.” 
&c.  Damianus  A-Goes,  Saxo-Grammaticus,  Aubanus  Bohemus,  say  the  like 
of  them  that  live  in  Horway,  Lapland,  Finmark,  Biarmia,  Corelia,  all  ovei> 
Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries,  they  are  most  healthful,  and  very  long- 
lived,  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  all  of  physic,  the  name  of  it  is  not  once 
heard.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius  in  his  accurate  description  of  Iceland,  1607, 
makes  mention,  amongst  other  matters,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of 
living,  “ which  is  dried  fish  instead  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  salt  meats, 
most  part  they  drink  water  and  whey,  and  yet  without  physic  or  physician, 
they  live  many  of  them  250  years.”  I find  the  same  relation  by  Lerius,  and 
some  other  writers,  of  Indians  in  America.  Paulus  J ovius  in  his  description 
of  Britain,  and  Levinus  Lemnius,  observe  as  much  of  this  our  island,  that  there 
was  of  old  no  use  of  “physic  amongst  us,  and  but  little  at  this  day,  except  it 
be  for  a few  nice  idle  citizens,  surfeiting  courtiers,  and  stall-fed  gentlemen 
lubbers.  The  country  people  use  kitchen  physic,  and  common  experience  tells 
us,  that  they  live  freest  from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  that  make  least  use 
of  apothecaries’  physic.  Many  are  overthrown  by  preposterous  use  of  it,  and 


®Parmeno  Cselestinoe,  Act.  8.  Si  stultitia  dolor  esset,  in  nulla  non  domo  ejulatus  audirea.  f Buslje- 

qnius.  Sands,  lib.  1.  fol.  89.  ® Quis  hodie  beatior,  quam  cui  licet  stultum  esse,  et  eorundem  iminunit*- 

tibus  frui.  Sat.  Menip.  hLib.  Hist.  iParvo  viventes,  laboriosi,  longsevi,  suo  contenti,  ad  centum 

annos  vivunt.  kLib.  6.  de  Nup.  Philol.  Ultra  hnmanam  fragilitatem  prolixi,  ut  immature  pereat  QUi 
centenarius  moriatur,  &c.  1 Victus  eoruin  caseo  et  lacte  consistit,  potus  aqua  et  serum ; pisces  loco 

panis  nabeati  Ua  miiuos  annos  ssepo  250  absque  medico  et  medlcina  vivunt.  ™ Lib.  de  4.  complex-  - 
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lereby  get  their  bane,  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped : “ some  think  phy- 
cians  kill  as  many  as  they  save,  and  who  can  tell,  “ ° Qmt  Theinison  oegros 
utumno  occiderit  uiio  “How  many  murders  they  make  in  a year,”  qui- 
ts impune  licet  hoininem  occidere,  “that  may  freely  kill  folks,”  and  have  a 
iward  for  it,  and  according  to  the  Dutch  proverb,  a new  physician  must 
ive  a new  church-yard;  and  who  daily  observes  it  not?  Many  that  did  ill 
ider  physicians’  hands,  have  happily  escaped,  when  they  have  been  given 
er  by  them,  left  to  God  and  nature,  and  themselves;  ’twas  Pliny’s  dilemma 
old,  “ ^ every  disease  is  either  curable  or  incurable,  a man  recovers  of  it  or 
kilted  by  it ; both  w^ays  physic  is  to  be  rejected.  If  it  be  deadly  it  cannot 
! cured ; if  it  may  be  helped,  it  requires  no  physician,  nature  will  expel  it 
itself.”  Plato  made  it  a great  sign  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  common- 
wealth, where  lawyers  and  physicians  did  abound;  and  the  Romans  distasted 
em  so  much  that  they  were  often  banished  out  of  their  city,  as  Pliny  and 
elsus  relate,  for  600  years  not  admitted.  It  is  no  art  at  all,  as  some  hold, 
) not  worthy  the  name  of  a liberal  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  ‘^Pet.  And. 
inonherius,  a patrician  of  Rome  and  a great  doctor  himself,  “one  of  their 
vn  tribe,”  proves  by  sixteen  arguments,  because  it  is  mercenary  as  now  used, 
]>.se,  and  as  fiddlers  play  for  a reward.  Juridicis,  onedicis,  Jisco  fas  vivere 
. pto,  ’tis  a corrupt  trade,  no  science,  art,  no  profession ; the  beginning,  prac- 
;e,  and  progress  of  it,  all  is  nought,  full  of  imposture,  uncertainty,  and  doth 
nerally  more  harm  than  good.  The  devil  himself  was  the  first  inventor  of 
Inventum  est  medicina  mmm,  said  Apollo,  and  what  was  Apollo,  but  the 
¥vil?  The  Greeks  first  made  an  art  of  it,  and  they  were  all  deluded  by 
>3ollo’s  sons,  priests,  oracles.  If  we  may  believe  Yarro,  Pliny,  Columella, 
^■)st  of  their  best  medicines  were  derived  from  his  oracles.  -<Esculapius  his 
1 had  his  temples  erected  to  his  deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures ; but,  as 
ictantius  holds,  he  was  a magician,  a mere  impostor,  and  as  his  successors, 
£iaon,  Podalirius,  Melampius,  Menecrates  (another  god),  by  charms,  spells, 
I i d ministry  of  bad  spirits,  performed  most  of  their  cures.  The  first  that  ever 
^ ote  in  physic  to  any  purpose,  was  Hippocrates,  and  his  disciple  and  common- 
or  Galen,  whom  Scaliger  calls  Fimbriam  Hippocratis ; but  as  ^ Cardan  cen- 
c*es  them,  both  immethodical  and  obscure,  as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their 
jcepts  confused,  their  medicines  obsolete,  and  now  most  part  rejected, 
ose  cures  which  they  did,  Paracelsus  holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  their 
aents’  confidence,  ® and  good  opinion  they  had  of  them,  than  out  of  any  skill 
r,heii*s,  wliich  was  very  small,  he  saith,  they  themselves  idiots  and  infants, 
are  all  their  academical  followers.  The  Arabians  received  it  from  the 
)eks,  and  so  the  Latins,  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines  of  their  own, 
.so  imperfect  still,  that  through  ignorance  of  professors,  imjaostors,  mounte- 
iks,  empirics,  disagreeing  of  sectaries  (which  are  as  many  almost  as  there 
liseases),  envy,  covetousness,  and  the  like,  they  do  much  harm  amongst  us. 
^y  are  so  different  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many 
es  the  parties’  constitution,  ^ disease,  and  causes  of  it,  they  gi  ve  quite  con- 
■y  physic;  “ one  saith  this,  another  that,”  out  of  singularity  or  opposition, 
le  said  of  Adrian,  multitudo  medicorwni  principem  interfecit,  “ a multitude  of 
'sicians  hath  killed  the  emperor;”  plus  a medico  quam  d morho periculi, 
f ore  danger  there  is  from  the  physician,  than  from  the  disease.”  Besides, 
i re  is  much  imposture  and  malice  amongst  them.  “All  arts  (saith  ^Cardan) 

’er  mortes  agunt  CTcperlmenta  ct  animas  nostras  negotiantur;  et  quod  aliis  exitiale  liominem  occidere, 

^ L , ^Omnis  morbus  lethalis  aut  curabilis,  in  vitam 

it  aut  in  mortem.  Utroque  igitur  modo  medicina  inutilis  ; si  lethalis,  curari  non  potest:  si  curabilis, 
r iwf  ^ expellet.  a Jn  intei-pretationes  politico-morales  in  7 Apborism. 

ami  rf  la  all  ® Opinio  faclt  mcdlcos  : a fair  gown,  a velvet  cap, 

ntoLmnf  * f f-  1 * ^*orbus  alius  pro  alio  curator;  aliud  remedium  pro  alio.  Con- 

earn  accu^^^  fraudcm  udmittunt,  sola  incdi- 
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admit  of  cozening,  physic,  amongst  the  rest,  doth  appropriate  it  to  lierself-” 
and  tells  a story  of  one  Curtins,  a physician  in  Venice;  because  he  was\ 
stranger,  and  practised  amongst  them,  the  rest  of  the  physicians  did  still  cross 
him  in  all  his  precepts.  If  he  prescribed  hot  medicines  they  would  prescribe 
cold,  miscentes  pro  calidis  frigida,  profrigidis  huinida,  pro  pwrgantibus  astrhi^ 
gentia,  binders  for  purgatives,  077mia  perturhahant.  If  the  party  miscarried 
Curtium  daimxahant,  Curtius  killed  him,  that  disagreed  from  them : if  he  re* 
covered,  then  ^they  cured  him  themselves.  Much  emulation,  imposture,  malice 
there  is  amongst  them : if  they  be  honest  and  mean  well,  yet  a knave  apotlie* 
caiy  that  administers  the  physic,  and  makes  the  medicine,  may  do  infinite 
liarm,  by  his  old  obsolete  doses,  adulterine  drugs,  bad  mixtures,  quid  pro  quo, 
&c.  See  Fuchsius,  lib.  1.  sect.  1.  cap.  8,  Cordus’  Dispensatory,  and  Brassivola’s 
Examen  simpl.  &c.  But  it  is  their  ignorance  that  doth  more  harm  than  rash- 
ness, their  art  is  wholly  conjectural,  if  it  be  an  art,  uncertain,  imperfect,  and 
got  by  killing  of  men,  they  are  a kind  of  butchers,  leeches,  men-slayers ; 
chirurgeons  and  apothecaries  especially,  that  are  indeed  the  physicians’  hang- 
men, carnifices,  and  common  executioners;  though  to  say  truth,  physicians 
themselves  come  not  far  behind;  for  according  to  that  facete  epigram  of 
Maximilianus  Urentius,  what’s  the  difference  1 

“ Chirurgicus  medico  quo  differt  ? scilicet  isto, 

Enecat  hie  succis,  enecat  ille  manu  : 

Carniflee  hoc  anibo  tantum  differre  videntur, 

Tardius  hi  faciunt,  quod  facit  ille  cito.”  * 

But  I return  to  their  skill ; many  diseases  they  cannot  cure  at  all,  as  apo- 
jffexy,  epilepsy,  stone,  strangury,  gout,  Tollere  nodosam  nescit  mediema 
Fodagram ; ^ quartan  agues,  a common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all, 
they  cannot  so  much  as  ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of  it.  If  by  pulses, 
that  doctrine,  some  hold,  is  wholly  superstitious,  and  I dare  boldly  say  with 
^ Andrew  Dudeth,  “ that  variety  of  pulses,  described  by  Galen,  is  neither 
observed  nor  understood  of  any.”  And  for  urine,  that  is  meretrix  ^nedicorum, 
the  most  deceitful  thing  of  all,  as  Forestus  and  some  other  physicians  have 
proved  at  large : I say  nothing  of  critic  days,  errors  in  indications,  &c.  The 
most  rational  of  them,  and  skilful,  ai-e  so  often  deceived,  that  as  “Tholosanus 
infers,  “ I had  rather  believe  and  commit  myself  to  a mere  empiric,  than  to  a 
mere  doctor,  and  I cannot  sufficiently  commend  that  custom  of  the  Babylonians,, 
that  have  no  professed  physicians,  but  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  market 
to  be  cured:”  which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  Egyptians : Strabo,  Sardus,  and 
Aubanus  Bohemns  of  many  other  nations.  And  those  that  prescribed  physic^ 
amongst  them,  did  not  so  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our 
professors  do,  but  some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did 
serve ; “ ^ one  cured  the  eyes,  a second  the  teeth,  a third  the  head,  another 
the  lower  parts,”  &c.,  not  for  gain,  but  in  charity  to  do  good,  they  made  nei- 
ther art,  profession,  nor  trade  of  it,  which  in  other  places  was  accustomed: 
and  therefore  Cambyses  in  ® Xenophon  told  Cyrus,  that  to  his  thinking  phy- 
sicians “ were  like  tailors  and  cobblers,  the  one  mended  our  sick  bodies,  as  the 
other  did  our  clothes.”  But  I will  urge  these  cavilling  and  oontumelious 
arguments  no  farther,  lest  some  physician  should  mistake  me,  and  deny  me 
physic  when  I am  sick : for  my  part,  I am  well  persuaded  of  physic : I can 
distinguish  the  abuse  from  the  use,  in  this  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences; 


y Omnis  segrotus  propria  culpa  perit,  sed  nemo  nisi  inedici  benefleio  restltuitur.  Agrippa.  * “ 
does  the  surgeon  differ  from  the  doctor?  In  tliis  respect : one  kills  by  drug's,  the  other  by  the  hand;  byn 
only  differ  from  the  hangman  in  this  way,  they  do  slowly  what  he  does  in  an  instant.”  “Medicine 

cannot  cure  the  knotty  gout.”  b Lib.  3.  Crat.  ep.  Wiuceslao  Raphajno.  Ausira  dicere,  tot  pulsuum 

differentias,  quiB  describuntur  h Galeno,  nee  k quoquam  intelligi,  nee  observari  posse.  ® Lib. 
syntax,  art.  mirab.  Mallein  ego  expertis  credere  solum,  quam  nr  irb  ratioclnantibus : neque  satis  laudare 
possum  institutum  Babylonicum,  &c.  d Herod.  Euterpe  de  Egjptils.  Apud  eos  singulorum  niorboru 
cunt  singuli  medici;  alius  curat  oculos,  alius  dentes,  alius  caput,  partes  occultas  alius.  ®Cyrip.  hb-  • 
Velut  vestium  fracturum  resarcinatorcs  &c. 
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liud  vinum,  aliud  ebrietas,  wine  and  driinlcenness  are  two  distinct  things. 
iRcknowledge  it  a most  noble  and  divine  science,  in  so  much  that  Apollo, 
Isculapius,  and  the  fii*st  founders  of  it,  merito  "pro  diis  habiti,  were  worthily 
unted  gods  by  succeeding  ages,  for  the  excellency  of  their  invention.  And 
aereas  Apollo  at  Delos,  Yenus  at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  those  other 
ds  were  confined  and  adored  alone  in  some  peculiar  places:  Ailsculapius  had 
5 temple  and  altars  every  where,  in  Corinth,  Laceda3mon,  Athens,  Thebes, 
)idaurus,  &c.  Pausanius  records,  for  the  latitude  of  his  art,  diety,  worth, 
;d  necessity.  With  all  virtuous  and  wise  men  therefore  I honour  the  name 
'.d  calling,  as  I am  enjoined  “to  honour  the  physician  for  necessity’s  sake, 
le  knowledge  of  the  physician  lifteth  up  his  head,  and  in  the  sight  of  great 
en  he  shall  be  admired.  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth,  and 
that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them,”  Ecclus.  Iviii.  1 . But  of  this  noble  sub- 
:;t  how  many  panegyrics  are  worthily  written?  For  my  part,  as  Sallust  said 
Carthage,  prcestat  silere  quani  pauca  dicere;  I have  said,  yet  one  thing  I 
' 11  add,  that  this  kind  of  physic  is  very  moderately  and  advisedly  to  be  used, 
on  good  occasion,  when  the  former  of  diet  will  not  take  place.  And  ’tis  no 
ler  which  I say,  then  that  which  Arnoldus  prescribes  in  his  8.  Aphorism. 

. A discreet  and  goodly  physician  doth  first  endeavour  to  expel  a disease  by 
idicinal  diet,  then  by  joure  medicine:”  and  in  his  ninth,  “^he  that  maybe 
red  by  diet,  must  not  meddle  with  physic.”  So  in  1 1.  Aphorism.  “ ^ A modest 
■d  wise  physician  will  never  hasten  to  use  medicines,  but  upon  urgent 
cessity,  and  that  sparingly  too:”  because  (as  he  adds  in  his  13,  Aphorism.), 
j ’ Whosoever  takes  much  physic  in  his  youth,  shall  soon  bewail  it  in  his  old 
3:”  purgative  physic  especially,  which  doth  much  debilitate  nature.  For 
aich  causes  some  physicians  refrain  from  the  use  of  purgatives,  or  else 
! i.iringly  use  them.  ^Henricus  Ayrerus  in  a consultation  for  a melancholy 
>fson,  would  have  him  take  as  few  purges  as  he  could,  “ because  there  be  no 
iih  medicines,  which  do  not  steal  away  some  of  our  strength,  and  rob  the 
rts  of  our  body,  weaken  nature,  and  cause  that  cacochymia,”  which  “Celsns 
d others  observe,  or  ill  digestion,  and  bad  juice  through  all  the  parts  of  it. 
;,len  himself  confesseth,  ““that  purgative  physic  is  contrary  to  nature,  takes 
i ay  some  of  our  best  spirits,  and  consumes  the  very  substance  of  our  bodies :” 
t this,  without  question,  is  to  be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  unsea- 
lably  or  immoderately  taken : they  have  their  excellent  use  in  this,  as  well 
most  other  infirmities.  Of  alteratives  and  cordials  no  man  doubts,  be  they 
iples  or  compounds,  I will  amongst  that  infinite  variety  of  medicines, 

. ich  I find  in  every  pharmacopoeia,  every  physician,  herbalist,  &c,,  single  out 
Lae  of  the  chiefest. 

Subsect.  II. — Simples  proper  to  Melancholy,  against  Exotic  Simples. 

Medicines  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  either  simple  or  compound, 
nples  are  alterative  or  purgative.  Alteratives  are  such  as  correct, 
engthen  nature,  alter,  any  way  hinder  or  resist  the  disease;  and  they  be 
.’bs,  stones,  minerals,  &c.,  all  proper  to  this  humour.  For  as  there  be 
'erse  distinct  infirmities  continually  vexing  us. 


“Diseases  steal  both  day  and  night  on  men, 
For  Jupiter  hath  taken  voice  from  them:” 


■‘Noil<rot  3’  uvdpoiTTOKrt  iifxtptj  },&'  «7rt  vvkti 
Avronaroi  (ponu’ai  KaKu  evt)Tolat  (pepovaai 
' ^cyrj,  inec  (puivijv  t^ciXero  fj.riTiCTa  Ztui.” 

there  be  several  remedies,  as  ^he  saith,  “each  disease  a medicine,  for  every 

:hrys  horn.  K Pradens  et  plus  medicus,  morbum  ante  expellere  satagit,  cibis  medicinalibus,  quam 
.s  medicims.  h Cuicunque  potest  per  alimenta  restitui  sanitas,  fugiendus  est  penitus  usus  medica- 
uorum.  1 Modestus  et  sapiens  medicus,  nunquam  properabit  ad  pharmaciam,  nisi  cogente  necessitate, 
iicunque  phannacatur  in  juventute,  deflebit  in  senectute.  1 Hildesh.  spic.  2.  de  mei.  foi.  276  Nulla 
feriiie  medicina  purgans,  qu®  non  aliquam  do  viribus  et  partibus  corporis  deprmdatur.  m Lib.  l . et 

= u purgans  medicamcntum,  corpori  purgato  contrarimn,  &c. 

:os  et  spiritus  abdaclt,  substantiam  corporis  aufert.  « Hesiod,  op.  P llcuriiius.  prie  \ m^med. 
■t  raorboruui  sunt  idea*,  tot  remediorum  genera  variispoteutiis  decorata.  ^ 
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humour  j and  sonic  hold,  every  clime,  every  country,  and  more  than  that 
every  private  place  hath  his  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar  almost 
to  the  domineering  and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it.  As  ‘lone  discourseth 

f rv*'«/-vT-rr/^+-T-»  -r-m  _ J iif  i1  i 


wormwood  groweth  sparingly  in  Italy,  because  most  part  there  they  be  mis- 
affected  with  hot  diseases : but  henbane,  poppy,  and  such  cold  herbs ; with  us 
in  Germany  and  Poland,  great  store  of  it  in  every  waste.”  Baracellus  Ilorlo 
and  Baptista  Porta  J^hysiognomiccB  lib.  6.  cap.  23,  give  many  instances 
and  examples  of  it,  and  bring  many  other  proofs.  Por  that  cause  belike  that 
learned  Puchsius  of  ISTuremburg,  “ ^when  he  came  into  a village,  considered 
always  what  herbs  did  grow  most  frequently  about  it,  and  those  he  distilled  iu 
a silver  alembic,  making  use  of  others  amongst  them  as  occasion  served.”  1 
know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our  northern  simples  are  weak,  imperfect,  not 
so  well  concocted,  of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  southern  parts,  not  so  fit  to  be 
used  in  physic,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  afar  ofi*;  senna,  cassia  out 
of  .^gypt,  rhubai’b  from  Barbary,  aloes  from  Socotra : turbith,  agaric,  myi’o- 
balanes,  hermodactils,  from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the  West,  and  some 
as  far  as  China,  hellebore  from  the  Antycirse,  or  that  of  Austria  which  bears 
the  purple  flower,  which  Matthiolus  so  much  approves,  and  so  of  the  rest.  In  ; 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  ®Maginus  commends  two  mountains,  ; 
Mariola  and  Benagolosa,  famous  for  simples;!^  Leander  Albertus,  Bald  us  a i 
mountain  near  the  Lake  Venacus  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  to  which  all  the  J 
herbalists  in  the  country  continually  flock ; Ortelius  one  in  Apulia,  Munster,  | 
Mons  major  in  Istria;  others  Montpelier  in  Prance;  Prosper  Altinus  prefers | 
Egyptian  simples,  Garcias  ab  Horto  Indian  before  the  rest,  another  those 
Italy,  Crete,  &c.  Many  times  they  are  over-curious  in  this  kind,  whom^ 


Puchsius  taxeth.  Instil.  I,  1.  sec.  1.  cap.  1.  that  think  they  do  nothing,  . 


_ _ - f 

except  they  rake  all  over  India,  Arabia,  .Ethiopia,  for  remedies,  and  fetch  theiri  r 
physic  from  the  three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  from  beyond  the  Garamantes,j; 
Many  an  old  wife  or  country  woman  doth  often  more  good  with  a few  knownv ' 
and  common  garden  herbs,  than  our  bombast  j)hysicians,  with  all  their  prodi- 
gious, sumptuous,  far-fetched,  rare,  conjectural  medicines;”  without  all  ques- 
tion if  we  have  not  these  rare  exotic  simples,  we  hold  that  at  home  which  is  in 


virtue  equivalent  unto  them,  ours  will  serve  as  well  as  theirs,  if  they  be  taken 


in  proportionable  quantity,  fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much  better,  and'^ 
more  proper  to  our  constitutions.  But  so  ’tis  for  the  most  part,  as  Pliny  writes 
to  Gallus,  “ ^We  are  careless  of  that  which  is  near  us,  and  follow  that  which  is 
afar  off,  to  know  which  we  will  travel  and  sad  beyond  the  seas,  wholly  neglect- ; 
ing  that  which  is  under  our  eyes.”  Opium  in  Turkey  doth  scarce  offend,  with 
us  in  a small  quantity  it  stupifies : cicuta  or  hemlock  is  a strong  poison  in« 
Greece,  but  with  us  it  hath  no  such  violent  effects : I conclude  with  I.  Voschius,  * 
who  as  he  much  inveighs  against  those  exotic  medicines,  so  he  promiseth  hjy 
our  European,  a full  cure  and  absolute  of  all  diseases ; a capite  ad  calcem,  - 
QiostrcB  regionis  herbee  nostris  corporibus  magis  conducunt,  our  own  simples 
agree  best  with  us.  It  was  a thing  that  Pernelius  much  laboured  in  his 
Prench  practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domestic  physic:  so 
did  ^ Janus  Cornarius,  and  Martin  Eulandus  in  Germany,  T.  B.  with  us,  as 
appeareth  by  a treatise  of  his  divulged  in  our  tongue  1615,  to  prove  the  suffi- 


^Penottns  denar,  med.  Qnoecunqueregioproducitsimplicia,  promorbisi’egionis;  crescitraro  absynthium 
in  Italia,  quod  ibi  plerumque  moi'bi  calidi,  sed  cicuta,  papaver,  et  lierbse  frigldse;  apud  nos  Germanos  ei 
Polonos  ubique  provenit  absynthium.  ^ Quum  in  villam  venit,  consideravit  quas  ibi  crescebant  medica- 
menta,  simplicia  frequentiora,  et  iis  plerunque  usus  distiUatis,  et  aliter,  aliinbacum  ideo  argeuteum  circura- 
ferens.  “lierbse  medicis  utiles  omnium  in  Apulia.feracissimaj.  tGeog.  ad  quos  magnus  herbarioriuB 
numerus  undique  conduit.  Sincerus  Itiner.  Gallia.  Baldus  mons  prope  Benacum  lierbilegis  maximo 

notus.  * Qui  se  nihil  effecisse  arbitrantur,  nisi  Indiam,  iEthiopiam,  Arabiam,  et  ultra  Garamant^  » 

tribus  mundi  partibus  exquisita  remedia  corradunt.  Tutius  sajpe  medetur  rustica  anus  una,  &c.  ^ tp- 

lib.  8.  Proximorum  incuriosi  longinqua  sectamui’,  et  ad  ea  cognoscenda  iter  ingredi  et  mare  transmittei'o 
solemus ; at  quae  sub  oculis  posita  negliglmus.  * Exotica  rqjecit,  domesticis  solum  nos  contentos  ossa 

voluit  Melcli.  Adamus  vit.  tgus. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  3.] 
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iency  of  English  meclicines,  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  disea-ses.  If  our 
imples  be  not  altogether  of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if  like 
adustry  were  used,  those  far-fetched  drugs  would  prosper  as  well  with  us,  as 
;;i  those  countries  whence  now  we  have  them,  as  well  as  cherries,  artichokes, 
3bacco,  and  many  such.  There  have  been  diverse  worthy  physicians,  which 
ave  tried  excellent  conclusions  in  this  kind,  and  many  diligent,  painful 
pothecaries,  as  Gesner,  Besler,  Gerard,  &c.,  but  amongst  the  rest  those  famous 
iblic  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  ^NTuremburg  in  Germany,  Leyden  in  Hoi- 
nd,  Montpelier  in  France  (and  ours  in  Oxford  now  in  fieri,  at  the  cost  and 
larges  of  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lord  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby),  are  much 
> be  commended,  wherein  all  exotic  plants  almost  are  to  be  seen,  and  liberal 
lowance  yearly  made  for  their  better  maintenance,  that  young  students  may 
j the  sooner  informed  in  the  knowledge  of  them:  which  as  “Fuchsius  holds, 
is  most  necessary  for  that  exquisite  manner  of  curing,”  and  as  great  a shame 
r a physician  not  to  observe  them,  as  for  a workman  not  to  know  his  axe, 
w,  square,  or  any  other  tool  which  he  must  of  necessity  use. 


Subsect.  III. — Alteratives,  Rerhs,  other  Vegetables,  &c. 

: Amongst  these  800  simples,  which  Galeottus  reckons  up,  lib.  3.  de  promise, 
ctor.  cap.  3,  and  many  exquisite  herbalists  have  written  of,  these  few  follow- 
g alone  I find  appropriated  to  this  humour : of  which  some  be  alteratives ; 

• which  by  a secret  force,”  saith  Eenodseus,  “and  special  quality  expel  future 
ytjeases,  perfectly  cure  those  which  are,  and  many  such  incurable  effects.” 
; lis  is  as  well  observed  in  other  plants,  stones,  minerals,  and  creatures,  as  in 
rrbs,  in  other  maladies  as  in  this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a man’s 
•;ull?  What  several  virtues  of  corns  in  a horse-leg,  “of  a wolf’s  liver,  &c. 

■ ‘^diverse  excrements  of  beasts,  all  good  against  several  diseases  ? What 
traordinary  virtues  are  ascribed  unto  plants  1 ^ Satyrium  et  eruca  penem 

gunt,  vitex  et  nymphea  semen  extinguunt,  %ome  herbs  provoke  lust,  some 
ain,  as  agnus  castus,  water-lily,  quite  extinguisheth  seed;  poppy  causeth 
ep,  cabbage  resisteth  drunkenness,  &c,,  and  that  which  is  more  to  be  ad- 
red,  that  such  and  Such  plants  should  have  a peculiar  virtue  to  such  parti- 
ar  parts,  ^as  to  the  head,  aniseeds,  foalfoot,  betony,  calamint,  eye-bright, 
•ender,  bays,  roses,  rue,  sage,  marjoram,  peony,  <fec.  For  the  lungs,  calamint, 
iUorice,  enula  campana,  hyssop,  horehound,  water  germander,  &c.  For  the 
art,  borage,  bugloss,  saffron,  balm,  basil,  rosemary,  violet,  roses,  &c.  For 
. stomach,  wormwood,  mints,  betony,  balm,  centaury,  sorrel,  purslain.  For 
liver,  darthspine  or  camsepitis,  germander,  agrimony,  fennel,  endive,  suc- 
]j,  liverwort,  barberries.  For  the  spleen,  maidenhair,  fingerfern,  dodder 

• thyme,  hop,  the  rind  of  ash,  betony.  For  the  kidneys,  grumel,  parsley, 
dfrage,  plantain,  mallow.  For  the  womb,  mugwort,  pennyroyal,  fetherfew, 
'ine,  &c.  For  the  joints,  camomile,  St.  John’s  wort,  organ,  rue,  cowslips, 
itaury  the  less,  &c.  And  so  to  peculiar  diseases.  To  this  of  melancholy 
1 shall  find  a catalogue  of  herbs  proper,  and  that  in  every  part.  See  more 

I ' Weeker,  Renodseus,  Heurnius,  lib.  2.  ca]7.  19,  &c.  I will  briefly  speak  of 
im,  as  first  of  alteratives,  which  Galen  in  his  third  book  of  diseased  parts, 
jfers  before  diminutives,  and  Trallianus  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more 
•es  on  melancholy  men  ^by  moistening,  than  by  purging  of  them. 

Borage.]  In  this  catalogue,  borage  and  bugloss  may  challenge  the  chiefest 
ce,  whether  in  substance,  juice,  roots,  seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  decoctions, 

Instlt.  1.1.  cap.  8.  sec.  I.  ad  exquisitam  curandi  rationem,  quorum  cognitio  imprimis  ueccssaria  esL 
Hi  creca  vi  ac  spccifica  qualitate  morbos  futuros  arcent.  lib.  1.  cap,  iO.  Instit.  Pliar.  ® Galen,  lib.  epar 
epatico.s  curat.  <1  Stercus  pecoris  ad  Epilepsiam,  &c.  ®Pricstpintle,  rocket.  f Sabina 
me  lucit.  Weeker.  Vide  Oswaldum  Orollium,  lib.  de  internis  rerum  signaturis,  de  herbis  paiti- 
ribusparticuiquecouvenientibus.  kidem  Laurentius,  cap.  0. 
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(listilloil  water.3,  extracts,  oils,  (fee.,  for  sucli  Iciud  of  licrLs  be  diversely  varitid 
Biigloss  is  hot  and  moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reckoned  up  amongst  those 
herbs  which  expel  melancholy,  and  ^ exhilarate  the  heart,  Galen,  lib.  6.  ca% 
80.  de  simpl.  med.  Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cap.  123.  Pliny  much  magnifies  this 
plant.  It  may  be  diversely  usedj  as  in  broth,  in  ^ wine,  in  conserves,  syriip.s 
&c.  It  is  an  excellent  cordial,  and  against  this  malady  most  frequently  pre! 
scribed ; a herb  indeed  of  such  sovereignty,  that  as  Diodorus,  lib.  1 .bibl.  Plinius 
lib.  25.  cap.  2.  etlib.  21.  cap.  22.  Plutarch,  57//?zpos.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  Dioscorides* 
lib.  5.  cap.  40.  Caelius,  lib.  19.  c.  3.  suppose  it  was  that  famous  Nepenthes  of 
^Horner,  which  Polydamna,  Thonis’s  wife  (then  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt),  seat 
Helena  for  a token  of  such  rare  virtue,  “ that  if  taken  steeped  in  wine,  if  wife 
and  children,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all  thy  dearest  friends 
should  die  before  thy  face,  thou  couldst  not  grieve  or  shed  a tear  for  them.” 

“ Qui  semel  id  patera  mistum  Nepenthes  laccho 
Hauserit,  hielaehrymam,  non  si  suavissima  proles, 

Si  germaniis  ei  eharus,  materque  paterque 
Oppetat,  ante  oeulos  ferro  eonfossus  atroei.” 

Helena’s  commended  bowl  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no  other  ingredient 
as  most  of  our  critics  conjecture,  than  this  of  borage. 

Balm.^  Melissa  balm  hath  an  admirable  virtue  to  alter  melancholy,  be  it 
steeped  in  our  ordinary  drink,  extracted,  or  otherwise  taken.  Cardan,  lib.  8. 
much  admires  this  herb.  It  h-eats  and  dries,  saith  “Heumius,  in  the  second 
degree,  with  a wonderful  virtue  comforts  the  heart,  and  purgeth  all  melan- 
choly vapours  from  the  spirits,  Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  in  Dioscorideri. 
Besides  they  ascribe  other  virtues  to  it,  “ “as  to  help  concoction,  to  cleanse  the 
brain,  expel  all  careful  thoughts,  and  anxious  imaginations:”  the  same  words 
in  effect  are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fuchsius,  Leobel,  Delacampius, 
and  every  herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him  that  is  melancholy  than  to  steep 
this  and  borage  in  his  ordinary  drink. 

Matthiolus,  in  his  fifth  book  of  Medicinal  Epistles,  reckons  up  scorzonera, 

“ ^not  against  poison  only,  falling  sickness,  and  such  as  are  vertiginous,  but 
to  this  malady ; the  root  of  it  taken  by  itself  expels  sorrow,  causeth  mirth 
and  lightness  of  heart.” 

Antonius  Musa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Caesar  Augustus,  in  his  book 
which  he  writ  of  the  virtues  of  betony,  cap.  6.  wonderfully  commends  that 
herb,  animas  hominum  et  corpora  custodit,  securas  de  metu  reddit,  it  preserves 
both  body  and  mind,  from  fears,  cares,  griefs;  cures  falling  sickness,  this  and 
many  other  diseases,  to  whom  Galen  subscribes,  lib.  7.  simpl.  med.  Dioscoride% 
lib.  4.  cap.  1.  &c. 

Marigold  is  much  approved  against  melancholy,  and  often  used  therefore  in 
our  ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and  many  other  diseases. 

Hop?\  Lupulus,  hop,  is  a sovereign  remedy;  Fuchsius,  cap.  58.  Plaiii.  hist." 
much  extols  it;  “^it  purges  all  choler,  and  purifies  the  blood.  Matthiol.  cap. 
140.  in  4.  Dioscor.  wonders  the  physicians  of  his  time  made  no  more  use  of 
it,  because  it  rarifies  and  cleanseth : we  use  it  to  this  purpose  in  our  ordinary 
beer,  which  before  was  thick  and  fulsome. 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal,  are  likewise  magnified  and  much  pre- 
scribed (as  I shall  after  show),  especially  in  Ijypochondriac  melancholy,  daily 
to  be  used,  sod  in  whey : and  as  Iluffus  Ephesias,  Areteus  relate,  by  breaking 
wind,  helping  concoction,  many  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  with  the  l> 
frequent  use  of  them  alone.  i 

1 Dlcor  borago,  gaudia  semper  ago.  k Vino  infusiim  liilaritatem  facit.  lOdyss.  A.  nipib.  2. 
cap.  2.  pra.x.  med.  mira  vl  lijetitiam  prajbet  et  cor  conflrinat,  vapores  melancholicos  purgat  h spiritibo*-  s 
^Proprium  est  ejus  animum  hilarem  rcddcrc,  concoctionem  juvare,  cerebri  obstructiones  resecare,  solicj-  t 
tudincs  fugare,  sollcitas  imaginationes  tollcre.  ®ScorzonertB  non  solum  ad  vlperurum  morsus,  conii- 

tiales,  vertiginosos,  sed  per  se  accommodata  radix  trlstitiam  discutit,  hilaritatamque  conciliat.  PBileni  ^ ^ 
utramque  detrahit,  sanguinem  purgat.  d Lib.  7.  cap.  6.  LaJt.  occid.  Indiaj  descript,  lib.  10.  cap.  2.  1 1 
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And  because  tlie  spleen  and  blood  are  often  misaffected  in  melanclioly,  I 
aay  not  omit  endive,  succory,  dandelion,  fumitory,  &c.,  wliicli  cleanse  the 
*lood.  Scolopendria,  cuscuta,  ceterache,  mugwort,  liverwort,  ash,  tamarisk, 
■enist,  maidenhair,  &c.,  which  must  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  I may  add  roses,  violets,  capers,  featherfew,  scordium,  stcechas, 
osemary,  ros  solis,  saffron,  ochyme,  sweet  apples,  wine,  tobacco,  sanders,  &c. 
'hat  Peruvian  chamico,  monstrosd  facultate,  &c.,  Linsbcosteus  Datura ; and 
o such  as  are  cold,  the  decoction  of  guaiacum,  China,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras, 
•le  flowers  of  carduus  benedictus,  which  I find  much  used  by  Moritanus  in  his 
onsultations,  J ulius  Alexandrinus,  Lselius  Eugubinus,  and  others.  ® Bernardus 
;^nottus  prefers  his  herba  solis,  or  Dutch  sindaw,  before  all  the  rest  in  this 
sease,  “and  will  admit  of  no  herb  upon  the  earth  to  be  comparable  to  it.” 
excels  Homer’s  moly,  cures  this,  falling  sickness,  and  almost  all  other  infir- 
ities.  The  same  Penottus  speaks  of  an  excellent  balm  out  of  Apoiiensis, 
lich,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  drops  in  a cu20  of  wine,  ^ will  cause  a 
dden  alteration,  drive  away  dumps,  and  cheer  up  the  heart.”  Ant.  Guiane- 
us,  in  his  Antidotary,  hath  many  such.  J acobus  de  Dondis  the  aggregator, 
peats  ambergrease,  nutmegs,  and  allspice  amongst  the  rest.  But  that  cannot 
general.  Amber  and  spice  will  make  a hot  brain  mad,  good  for  cold  and 
Dist.  Garcias  ab  Horto  hath  many  Indian  j)lants,  whose  virtues  he  much 
.ignifies  in  this  disease.  Lemnius,  instit.  cap.  58.  admires  rue,  and  com- 
rnds  it  to  have  excellent  virtue,  “ ^ to  expel  vain  imaginations,  devils,  and 
ease  afidicted  souls.”  Other  things  are  much  magnified  ^ by  writers,  as  an 
i cock,  a ram’s  head,  a wolf’s  heart  borne  or  eaten,  which  Mercurialis  aj3- 
■)ves;  Prosj)er  Altinus,  the  water  of  Nilus;  Gomesius  all  sea- water,  and  at 
..sonable  times  to  be  sea-sick : goat’s  milk,  whey,  &c. 

Subsect.  IY. — Precious  Stones,  Metals,  Minerals,  Alteratives. 

Precious  stones  are  diversely  censured ; many  explode  the  use  of  them  or 
7 mineral  in  physic,  of  whom  Thomas  Erastus  is  the  chief,  in  his  tract 
dnst  Paracelsus,  and  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius,  “ ^ That  stones 
. work  any  wonders,  let  them  believe  that  list,  no  man  shall  persuade  me; 
my  part,  I have  found  by  experience  there  is  no  virtue  in  them.”  But 
tthiolus,  in  his  comment  upon  ^ Dioscorides,  is  as  jirofuse  on  the  other 
. in  their  commendation ; so  is  Cardan,  Benodeus,  Alardus,  Rueus,  Encelius, 
rbodeus,  &c.  ^ Matthiolus  specifies  in  coral : and  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Basil, 
■m.  prefers  the  salt  of  coral.  ‘^Christoph.  Encelius,  lib.  3.  cap.  131,  will 
3 them  to  be  as  so  many  several  medicines  against  melancholy,  sorrow,  fear, 
less,  and  the  like;  ^Benodaeus  admires  them,  “besides  they  adorn  kings’ 
vns,  grace  the  fingers,  enrich  our  household  stuff,  defend  us  from  enchant- 
^its,  preserve  health,  cure  diseases,  they  drive  away  grief,  cares,  and  exlii- 
<te  the  mind.”  The  particulars  be  these. 

ranatus,  a precious  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  like  the  kernels  of  a pome- 
late,  and  imperfect  kind  of  ruby,  it  comes  from  Calecut;  “®if  hung  about 
ueck,  or  taken  in  drink,  it  much  resisteth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the  heart  ” 
same  properties  I find  ascribed  to  the  hyacinth  and  topaz.  ^They  allay 

eurniuR,  1.  2.  consil.  185.  Scoltzli  consll.  77.  ®Pr®f.  denar  mod  OimiM  i 

asmata  tollit;  scias  nullain  lierbam  in  terrishuic  comparandam  viribus  et  boiState  nasc?^  tS 
:ainentum  in  celcn  cordis  confortatione,  et  ad  omnes  qui  tristantur,  &c.  u Rondoletius  n 

/irn  habet  imram  ad  hilantatem  ct  multi  pro sccreto  habent  Sckenkius 

cta»  mentes  rclevat,  animi  imaginationes  et  diemones  exne  iit  ’ y o^serv.  86. 

oni3  ep.  vol.  1 . Credat  qui  vult  gemmas  mirS^  efH^  aui  et 

rcm  habere,  nullus  facile  pcrauadebit  falsum  esse  veruin.  ’ do  ^ 

urn  ad  melanclioliam  prsecipuo  valent.  o Marcaritas  et  ffomirifi  V <■  Margaritie  et 

rn  fugant.  d Priefat.  ad  lap.  prec.  lib.  Teect  Tdl  et  cor,  melan- 

ant,  supellectilem  ditant,  c fascino  tuentur  morbis  niedem  nr  ’ slmff  coronas  ornaiit,  digitos 

, tristitiam  pellunt.  • « Enccliu.s  1 . I c . '^-"hi- 
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anger,  grief,  diminish  madness,  much  delight  and  exhilarate  the  mind.  e if 
he  ei tiler  carried  about,  or  taken  in  a potion,  it  will  increase  wisdom,”  saith 
Cell  dan,  expel  feai'j  he  brags  that  he  hath  cured  many  madmen  with  it 
which,  when  they  laid  by  the  stone,  were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were  at 
first.”^  Petrus  Bayerus,  lib.  2.  cap.  13.  veni  mecum,  Fran.  Bueu-s,  cap.  U).  de 
gemmis,  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  ^ a friend  of  wisdom,  an  enemy  to 
lolly.  Pliny,  lib.  37,  Solinus,  cap.  52,  Albertus  de  Lapid.,  Cardan.,  Encelius, 
lib.  3.  cap.  66.  highly  magnifies  the  virtue  of  the  beryl,  “ Ut  much  avails  to  a 
good  understanding,  represseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts,  causeth  mirth,” 
&c.  In  the  belly  of  a swallow  there  is  a stone  found  called  chelidonius, 
“ ^ which  if  it  be  lapped  in  a fair  cloth,  and  tied  to  the  right  arm,  will  cure 
lunatics,  madmen,  make  them  amiable  and  merry.” 

There  is  a kind  of  onyx  called  a chalcedony,  which  hath  the  same  qualities, 
“ ^ avails  much  against  fantastic  illusions  which  proceed  from  melancholy,” 
preserve  the  vigour  and  good  estate  of  the  whole  body. 

The  Eban  stone,  which  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold  with,  home 
about  or  given  to  drink,  “hath  the  same  properties,  or  not  much  unlike. 

Levinus  Lemnius,  Institut.  ad.  vit.  cap.  58.  amongst  other  jewels,  makes 
mention  of  two  more  notable ; carbuncle  and  coral,  “ “ which  drive  away 
childish  fears,  devils,  overcome  sorrow,  and  hung  about-  the  neck  repress] 
troublesome  dreams,”  which  properties  almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  gi-een- 
coloured  °emmetris  if  it  be  carried  about,  or  worn  in  a ring;  Ilueus  to  thej 
diamond. 

Nicholas  Cabeus,  a J esuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Magnetical 
Philosophy,  cap.  3.  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  a loadstone,  recites  many  several] 
opinions ; some  say  that  if  it  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  quis  per  frusta\ 
voret,  juventutem  restituet,  it  will,  like  viper’s  wine,  restore  one  to  his  youth; 
and  yet,  if  carried  about  them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause  melanclioly ; let 
experience  determine. 

Mercurialis  admires  the  emerald  for  its  virtues  in  pacifying  all  affections  of 
the  mind ; others  the  sapphire,  which  is  “ the  p fairest  of  all  precious  stones,  of 
sky  colour,  and  a great  enemy  to  black  choler,  frees  the  mind,  mends  manners,” 
&c.  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  in  his  catalogue  of  simples,  hath  ambergrease,  os  in 
corde  cervi,  the  bone  in  a stag’s  heart,  a monocerot’s  horn,  bezoar’s  stone 
of  which  elsewhere),  it  is  found  in  the  belly  of  a little  beast  in  the  East 
Indies,  brought  into  Europe  by  Hollanders,  and  our  countrymen  merchants^ 
Benodeus,  cap.  22.  lib.  3.  de  ment.  med.  saith  he  saw  two  of  these  beasts  alive, 
in  the  castle  of  the  Lord  of  Yitry  at  Coubert.  j 

Lapis  lazuli  and  armenus,  because  they  purge,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  j 

place.  I 

Of  the  rest  in  brief  thus  much  I will  add  out  of  Cardan,  Benodeus,  cap.  23.  f 
lib.  3.  Bondoletius,  lib.  1.  de  Testat.  c.  15,  &c.  “®That  almost  all  jewels  andf 
precious  stones  have  excellent  virtues  to  pacify  the  affections  of  the  mind,  for( 
which  cause  rich  men  so  much  covet  to  have  them : ^ and  those  smaller  union% 
which  are  found  in  shells  amongst  the  Persians  and  Indians,  by  the  consent  off 
all  writers,  are  very  cordial,  and  most  part  avail  to  the  exhilaration  of 
heart. 

K Lapis  hie  gestatus  aut  ehibitus  prudentiam  auget,  nocturnes  timorcs  pellit;  insanos  hac  sanavl.^ 
qumn  lapidein  abjecerint,  erupit  iteriim  stultitia.  hinducit  sapientiam,  fugat  stultiUam.  Idei^  . 

(Jardauus,  lunaticos  juvat.  i Confert  ad  bonum  intellectum,  coinpviniit  malas  'cogitationes,  &c.  AlaW' 
reddit.  kAlbertus,  Encelius,  cap.  44.  lib.  3.  Plin.  lib.  37.  cap.  10.  J.acobus  de  Dondis:  dextro  braeJ^;  ; 
alligatus  sanat  lunatiwos,. insanos,  facit  amabiles,  jucundos.  1 Valet  contra  phantasticas  illusiones  <j  j. 

melancholia.  *®Amentes  sanat,  tristitiam  pellit,  iram,  Ac.  u Valet  ad  fugandos  timorw  . 

dajmones,  turbulenta  somnia  abigit,  et  nocturnes  puerorum  timorcs  compescit.  ° Somnia  beta  : 

argenteo  annulo  gestatus.  P Atrm  bili  adversatur,  omnium  gemraarum  pulchcrrima,  coeli  ' 

ret'ert,  animum  ab  errore  liberat,  mores  in  melius  mutat.  l Longis  moeroribus  fcliciter  medety,  c. 

deliquils,  &c.  ^ Sec.  5.  Memb.  1 . Subs.  5.  ® Gestamen  lapidum  et  gemmarum  maximum  M 

auxilium  et  juvamen ; unde  qui  dites  sunt  gemmas  secum  ferre  student.  t Margarita  et  unionos  Q) 
a conchis  et  piscibus  apud  Persas  et  ludos,  valde  cordiales  sunt,  &c. 
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Minerals^  Most  men  say  as  mucli  of  gold  and  some  other  minerals,  as  these 
' iiave  done  of  precious  stones.  Erastus  still  maintains  the  opposite  part.  Dis- 
nut.  in  raracelsiini,  ca'p.  ^.fol.  196.  he  confesseth  of  gold,  “^that  it  makes 
jrthe  heart  merry,  but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a miser’s  chest:  at 

I /rtiVii  plaudo  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area,  as  he  said  in  the  poet,  it  so 
revives  the  spirits,  and  is  an  excellent  recipe  against  melancholy, 

t 

^For  gold  in  physic  is  a cordial, 

Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

iurmn  pntahile,  ^he  discommends  and  inveighs  against  it,  by  reason  of  the 
oiTOsive  waters  which  are  used  in  it:  which  argument  our  Dr.  Guin  urgeth 
against  D.^  Antonins.  ^ Erastus  concludes  their  philosophical  stones  and  pot- 
Ible  gold,  &c.,  “to  be  no  better  than  poison,”  a mere  imposture,  a non  ens; 
ug  out  of  that  broody  hill  belike  this  golden  stone  is,  uhi  nascetur  ridioulus 
ins.  Paracelsus  and  his  chemistical  followers,  as  so  many  Promethei,  will 
etch  fire  from  heaven,  will  cure  all  manner  of  diseases  with  minerals,  account- 
;;ig  them  the  only  physic  on  the  other  side.  “Paracelsus  calls  Galen,  Hijjpo- 
rates,  and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  idiots,  sophisters,  &c.  Apagesis  istos 
id  Vulcanias  istas  metamorphoses  sugillant,  inscitice  soholes,  supines  pertinacm 
liimnos,  &c.,  not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  want  of  these  remedies : 
aid  brags  that  by  them  he  can  make  a man  live  160  years,  or  to  the  world’s 
nd,  with  their  ^ Alexipharmacums,  Panaceas,  Mummias,  unguentum  Arma- 
\ium,  and  such  magnetical  cures,  Pampas  ritce  et  mortis,  Balneum  Dianoi, 
cdsamiim.  Plectrum  Magico-physicum,  Amuleta  Martialia,  &c.  What  will  not 
and  his  followers  effect?  He  brags,  moreover,  that  he  was  primus  medi- 
rrum,  and  did  more  famous  cures  than  all  the  physicians  in  Europe  besides, 
'a  drop  of  his  preparations  should  go  farther  than  a drachm,  or  ounce  of 
leirs,”  those  loathsome  and  fulsome  filthy  potions,  heteroclitical  pills  (so  he 
i ills  them),  horse  medicines,  ad  quorum  aspectuin  Cyclops  Polyphemus  exhor- 
sceret.  And  though  some  condemn  their  skill  and  magnetical  cures  as  tend- 
g to  magical  superstition,  witchery,  charms,  &c.,  yet  they  admire,  stiffly 
ndicate  nevertheless,  and  infinitely  prefer  them.  But  these  are  both  in 
: tremes,  the  middle  sort  approve  of  minerals,  though  not  in  so  high  a degree. 

. nnnius,  lih.  3.  cap.  6.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  commends  gold  inwardly  and  out- 
urdly  used,  as  in  rings,  excellent  good  in  medicines;  and  such  mixtures  dS 
made  for  melancholy  men,  saith  Weeker,  antid.  spec.  lih.  1.  to  whom 
imodseus  subscribes,  lih.  2.  cap.  2.  Eicinus,  lih.  2.  cap.  19.  Fernel.  meth.  med. 
5.  cap.  2\.  de  Gardiacis.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lih.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  9.  Auder- 
cus,  Libavius,  Quercetanus,  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Euvonymus,  Bubeus,  and 
atthiolus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Epistles,  Andreas  a Blawen  epist.  ad 
atthiolum,  as  commended  and  formerly  used  by  Avicenna,  Arnoldus,  and 
my  others:  *^Matthiolus  in  the  same  place  approves  of  potable  gold,  mer- 
ry, with  many  such  chemical  confections,  and  goes  so  far  in  approbation  of 
)m,  that  he  holds  “ ®no  man  can  be  an  excellent  physician  that  hatli  not 
ae  skill  in  chemistical  distillations,  and  that  chronic  diseases  can  hardly  be 
■^’ed  without  mineral  medicines:”  look  for  antimony  among  purgers. 

Anram  Isetitiam  generat,  non  in  corde,  sed  in  area  vironim.  * Chancer.  y Aurum  non  aurum 
;mm  ob  aquas  rodentes.  ^ Ep.  ad  Monavium.  Metallica  omnia  in  universum  quovismodo  narata  nec 
nee  commode  intra  corpus  sumi.  “ jn  parag.  Stultissimus  pilus  occipitis  mei  plus  scit  quam 

n doctores,  et  calceorum  meorum  annuli  doctiores  sunt  quam  vester  Galenus  et  Avicenna  barba  mea 
■ e-xperta  est  quam  vestrse  omnes  Academise.  b Vide  Evnestum  Buran-iHniri  nUif  a . “ 

Cr.lllu.  .,.d  other,.  n-lu,  prohcle.  c„tl.  mo., 

supra  modum  indulgent,  usum  etsi  non  adco  magnum,  non  tamen  abjioiendum  censeo  °Ausim 
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Subsect.  V. — Compound  alteratives;  censure  of  compounds,  and  mixed  physic. 
Pliny,  Uh.  24.  c.  1,  bitterly  taxetb  all  compound  medicines,  “^Men’s 


knavery,  imposture,  and  captious  wits,  have  invented  these  shops,  in  which 
every  man  s life  is  set  to  sale : and  by  and  by  came  in  those  compositions  and 
inexplicable  mixtures,  far-fetched  out  of  India  and  Arabia;  a medicine  for  a 
botch  must  be  had  as  far  as  the  Ked  Sea.”  And  ’tis  not  without  cause  which 
he  saith;  for  out  of  question  they  are  much  to  ^'blame  in  their  compositions, 
whilst  they  make  infinite  variety  of  mixtures,  as  ^Fuchsius  notes.  “They  think 
they  get  themselves  great  credit,  excel  others,  and  to  be  more  learned  than 
the  rest,  because  they  make  many  variations , but  he  accounts  them  fools,  and 
whilst  they  brag  of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get  themselves  a name,  they 
become  ridiculous,  betray  their  ignorance  and  error.”  A few  simples  well 
prepared  and  understood,  are  better  than  such  a heap  of  nonsense,  confused 
compounds,  which  are  in  apothecaries’  shops  ordinarily  sold.  “ In  which  many 
vain,  superfluous,  corrupt,  exolete,  things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  (saith  Oor- 
narius);  a company  of  barbarous  names  given  to  syrups,  juleps,  an  unneces- 
sary company  of  mixed  medicines;”  rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Many  times  (as 
Agrippa  taxeth),  there  is  by  this  means  “^more  danger  from  the  medicine 
than  from  the  disease,”  when  they  put  together  they  know  not  what,  or  leave 
it  to  an  illiterate  apothecary  to  be  made,  they  cause  death  and  horror  for 
health.  Those  old  physicians  had  no  such  mixtures;  a simple  potion  of  helle- 
bore in  Hippocrates’  time  was  the  ordinary  pm’ge;  and  at  this  day,  saith 
^Mat.  E-iccius,  in  that  flourishing  commonwealth  of  China,  “ their  physicians 
give  precepts  quite  opposite  to  ours,  not  unhappy  in  their  physic;  they  use 
altogether  roots,  herbs,  and  simples  in  their  medicines,  and  all  their  physic  in 
a manner  is  comprehended  in  a herbal:  no  science,  no  school,  no  art,  nos^ 
degree,  but  like  a trade,  every  man  in  private  is  instructed  of  his  master.”  , 
^Cardan  cracks  that  he^can  cure  all  diseases  with  water  alone,  as  Hippocrates  ; 
of  old  did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine.  Let  the  best  of  our  rational 
physicians  demonstrate  and  give  a sufficient  reason  for  those  intricate  mix- 
tures, why  just  so  many  simples  in  mithridate  or  treacle,  why  such  and  such 
quantity;  may  they  not  be  reduced  to  half  or  a quarter?  Frustra fitperplura 
(as  the  saying  is)  quodfieri  potest  per  pauciora;  300  simples  in  a julep,  potion, 
or  a little  pill,  to  what  end  or  purpose?  I know  not  what  “^Alkindus,  Capi- 
vaccius,  Montagna,  and  Simon  Eitover,  the  best  of  them  all  and  most  rational, 
have  said  in  this  kind;  but  neither  he,  they,  nor  any  one  of  them,  gives  his 
reader,  to  my  judgment,  that  satisfaction  which  he  ought;  why  such,  so  many 
simples?  Hog.  Bacon  hath  taxed  many  errors  in  his  tract  de  graduationihus, 
explained  some  things,  but  not  cleared.  Mercurialis,  in  his  book  de  composite 
medecin.  gives  instance  in  Hamech,  and  Philonium  Eomanum,  which  Hamech 
an  Arabian,  and  Philonius  a Eoman,  long  since  composed,  but  crasse  as  the 
rest.  If  they  be  so  exact,  as  by  liim  it  seems  they  were,  and  those  mixtures 
so  perfect,  why  doth  Fernelius  alter  the  one,  and  why  is  the  other  obsolete? 
“Cardan  taxeth  Galen  for  presuming  out  of  his  ambition  to  correct  Theriacum 
Andromachi,  and  we  as  justly  may  carp  at  all  the  rest.  Galen’s  medicines  aw 
now  exploded  ajjd  rejected;  what  JN^icholas  Meripsa,  Mesue,  Gelsus,  Scribanius, 


fFraudes  hominum  et  Ingenlorum  captursB,  offleinas  invenSre  istas,  in  quibussua  cuique  vonalls  proralt- 
titiir  vita;  statim  compositiones  et  mixturffiinexplicabiles  ex  Arabia  et  India,  ulceriparvo  medicinal  Rubro 
Mari  importatur.  8 Arnoldus  Aphor.  15.  Fallax  medicus  qui  potens  mederi  simplicibus,  composita  doloso 
aut  frustra  quajrit.  h Lib.  1.  sect.  1.  cap.  8.  Dum  inflnita  niedicamenta  miscent,  laudem  sibi  comparara 
student,  et  in  lioc  studio  alter  alterum  superare  conatur,  dum  quisque,  quo  plura  raiscuerit,  eo  se  doctiorem 
putet,  inde  fit  ut  suam  prodant  inscitiam,  dum  ostentant  peritiam,  et  se  ridicules  exhibeant,  &c.  1 MulW 

plus  periculia  mcdicamento,  quam  h morbo,  &c.  k Expedlt.  in  Sinas.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Prascepta  mcdlci  dant 
nostris  hversa,  in  raedendo  non  infelices,  pharmacis  utuntur  simplicibus,  herbis,  radicibus,  &c.  tota  eorum 
medicina  nostrae  herbaria:  prmceptis  contiiietur ; nullus  ludus  hujus  ai-tis,  quisque  privatus  quolibet  m** 
gistro  cruditiu".  1 Lib.  de  Aqua.  Opusc.  do  Dos.  “ Subtil,  cap.  do  sciontiis. 
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'A.ctnarius,  &c.  writ  of  oIlI,  are  most  part  contemned.  Me]llcliius,  Cordus, 
^Yecker,  Quercetan  Renodneus,  tlie  V enetian,  Florentine  states  have  their  several 
■eceipts  and  magistrals:  they  of  IsTuremburg  have  theirs,  and  Augustana 
:*harmacopiBia,  peculiar  medicines  to  the  meridian  of  the  city:  London  hers, 
voiy  city,  town,  almost  every  private  man  hath  his  own  mixtures,  com- 
'ositions,  receipts,  magistrals,  precepts,  as  if  he  scorned  antiquity,  and  all 
thers  in  respect  of  himself.  But  each  man  must  correct  and  alter  to  show  his 
cill,  every  opinionative  fellow  must  maintain  liis  own  paradox,  be  it  what  it 
ill;  Delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi:  they  dote,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
. jor  patients  pay  for  their  new  experiments,  the  commonalty  rue  it. 

Thus  others  object,  thus  I may  conceive  out  of  the  weakness  of  my  appre- 
ension;  but  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault,  no  such  ambition,  no  novelty, 

• • ostentation,  as  some  suppose;  but  as  °one  answers,  this  of  compound  medi- 
nes,  “is  a most  noble  and  profitable  invention  found  out,  and  brought  into 
nysic  with  great  judgment,  wisdom,  counsel  and  discretion.”  Mixed  diseases 
:ust  have  mixed  remedies,  and  such  simples  are  commonly  mixed  as  have 
ference  to  the  part  affected,  some  to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  some  one 
I art,  some  another.  Cardan  and  Brassivola  both  hold  that  Nullum  simplex 
edicamentum  sinenoxd,  no  simple  medicine  is  without  hurt  or  offence;  and 
though  Hippocrates,  Erasistratus,  Diodes  of  old,  in  the  infancy  of  this  art, 
ere  content  with  ordinary  simples:  yet  now,  saith ^“-<Etms,  necessity  com- 
lleth  to  seek  for  new  remedies,  and  to  make  compounds  of  simples,  as  well 
. correct  their  harms  if  cold,  dry,  hot,  thick,  thin,  insipid,  noisome  to  smell, 

’ make  them  savoury  to  the  palate,  pleasant  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve 
eem  for  continuance,  by  adniixtion  of  sugar,  honey,  to  make  them  last  months 
ll'id  years  for  several  uses.”  In  such  cases,  compound  medicines  may  be 
proved,  and  Arnoldus,  in  his  18.  aphorism,  doth  allow  of  it.  “ *^If  simples 
unot,  necessity  compels  us  to  use  compounds ;”  so  for  receipts  and  magistrals, 
ris  diem  docet,  one  day  teacheth  another,  and  they  are  as  so  many  words  or 
..rases,  Quce  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula  si  volet  icsus,  ebb  and  flow  with  the 
ison,  and  as  wits  vary,  so  they  may  be  infinitely  varied.  “Quisque  suum 
ytdtum,  quo  capiatur,  liahet'''  “Every  man  as  he  likes,  so  many  men  so  many 
:nds,”  and  yet  all  tending  to  good  purpose,  though  not  the  same  way.  As 
: ;s  and  sciences,  so  physic  is  still  perfected  amongst  the  rest ; Horae  musarum 
trices,  and  experience  teacheth  us  every  day  ‘ many  things  which  our  pre- 
o^ssors  knew  not  of.  Nature  is  not  effete,  as  he  saith,  or  so  lavish,  to 
tttow  all  her  gifts  upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  for  jiosterity,  to 
vw  her  power,  that  she  is  still  the  same,  and  not  old  or  consumed.  Birds 
ii  beasts  can  cure  themselves  by  nature,  ^naturae  usu  ea>  plerumque  cog- 
tcunt,  qu(B  homines  vix  longo  labore  et  doctrind  assequuntur,  but  “ men 
■ust  use  much  labour  and  industry  to  find  it  out.”  But  I digress. 

Compound  medicines  are  inwardly  taken  or  outwardly  applied.  Inwardly 
ceu,  be  either  liquid  or  solid:  liquid,  are  fluid  or  consisting.  Fluid,  as  wines, 
1 syrups.  The  wines  ordinarily  used  to  this  disease  are  wormwood  wine, 
narisk,  and  buglossatum,  wine  made  of  borage  and  bugloss,  the  composition 
which  is  specified  in  Arnoldus  Villanovanus,  lib.  de  vinis,  of  borage,  balm, 
gloss,  cinnamon,  &c.,  and  highly  commended  for  its  virtues:  “*it  drives 


Quercetan.  pliarmacop.  rcst'.tut.  cap.  2.  NobilisBlmum  et  utilissimum  inventum  summa  cum  neccssl- 
: admvcntum  et  mtroductuin.  P Cap.  25.  Tetrabib.  4.  ser.  2.  Necessitas  nunc  cogit  aliouando  noxia 
-n-efe  veinediu  et  e.x  simplicibus  compositas  facere,  turn  ad  saporein,  odorem,  palati  gratiam  ad  cor- 

i °“upo"s!tr"’'  simplicia'lmn  poTsunt 

ipiilat  scabiem  ahnlpt  ipnritrn  Amor.  lib.  9.  tSaiiguincm  COlTUptUill 

am  cducit  et  Sibn!m  h recreat,  et  aniraum  e.xliilarat.  Melaiicliolicos  humores  per 

OSM  Vinciua  melancholias  fumis  purgat,  quibiis  addo  dementes  ot 

M im  “d yationis  usum  ducit.  Testis  est  mihi  conscientia,  quod 

•nd^  loou phah^  liberatam,  quas  frequentiiis  ex  iracuridia  dcinens,  et  laipos  aulini  diceuda 

’ cogeretur.  Fuit  el  pricstantissimo  remedio  vlni  istius  usua, 

catus  a peitguuo  liomiue  meudteo,  eleemosynam  prai  foribus  dictaj  inatrouoj  imploi'aiite. 
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away  leprosy,  scabs,  clears  the  blood,  recreates  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the 
mind,purg0th  the  brain  of  those  anxious  black  melancholy  fumes,  and  cleanseth 
the  whole  body  of  that  black  humour  by  urine.  To  which  I add,”  saith  Vil- 
lanovanus,  “that  it  will  bring  madmen,  and  such  raging  bedlamites  as  are 
tied  in  chains,  to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.  My  conscience  bears  me  witness, 
that  I do  not  lie,  I saw  a grave  matron  helped  by  this  means;  she  was  so  cho- 
leric, and  so  furious  sometimes,  that  she  was  almost  mad,  and  beside  herself; 
she  said  and  did  she  knew  not  what,  scolded,  beat  her  maids,  and  was  now 
ready  to  be  bound  till  she  drank  of  this  borage  wine,  and  by  this  excellent 
remedy  was  cured,  which  a poor  foreigner,  a silly  beggar,  taught  her  by  chance, 
that  came  to  crave  an  alms  from  door  to  door.”  The  juice  of  borage,  if  it  be 
clarified,  and  drunk  in  wine,  will  do  as  much,  the  roots  sliced  and  steeped,  &c. 
saith  Ant.  Mizaldus,  art.  med.  who  cites  this  story  verbatim  out  of  Villanova- 
nus,  and  so  doth  Magninus,  a physician  of  Milan,  in  his  regimen  of  health. 
Such  another  excellent  compound  water  I find  in  Rubeus  de  distil,  sec.  3. 
which  he  highly  magnifies  out  of  Savanarola,  ““for  such  as  are  solitary,  dull, 
heavy,  or  sad  without  a cause,  or  be  troubled  with  trembling  of  heart.” 
Other  excellent  compound  waters  for  melancholy,  he  cites  in  the  same  place, 
“ if  their  melancholy  be  not  inflamed,  or  their  temperature  over-hot.” 
Evonimus  hath  a precious  aquavitce  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  cold. 
But  he  and  most  commend  aurum  potahile,  and  every  writer  prescribes 
clarified  whey,  with  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  succory,  &c.  of  goat’s  milk 
especially,  some  indefinitely  at  all  times,  some  thirty  days  together  in 
the  spring,  every  morning  fasting,  a good  draught.  Syrups  are  very  good, 
and  often  used  to  digest  this  humour  in  the  heart,  spleen,  liver,  &c.  As 
syrup  of  borage  (there  is  a famous  syrup  of  borage  highly  commended  by 
Laurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of  melancholy),  depomis  of  king 
Sabor,  now  obsolete,  of  thyme  and  epithyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fumitory, 
maidenhair,  bizantine,  &c.  These  are  most  used  for  preparatives  to  other 
physic,  mixed  with  distilled  waters  of  like  nature,  or  in  juleps  otherwise. 

Consisting,  are  conserves  or  confections;  conserves  of  borage,  bugloss, 
balm,  fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets,  roses,  wormwood,  &c.  Confec- 
tions, treacle,  mithridate,  eclegms,  or  linctures,  &c.  Solid,  as  aromatical  con- 
fections : hot,  diamhra,  diamargaritum  calidum,  dianthus,  diamoschum  dulce, 
elecluarium  de  gemmis,  Icetificans  Galeni  et  Jihasis,  diagalinga,  diacimymum, 
dianisum,  diatrion  piperion,  diazinziber,  diacapers,  diacinnamonum : Cold, 
as  diamargaritum  frigidum,  diacorolli,  diarrhodon  abbatis,  diacodion,  &c.  as 
every  pharmacopoeia  will  show  you,  with  their  tables  or  losings  that  are  made 
out  of  them;  with  condites  and  the  like. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oils  hot  and  cold,  as  of 
camomile,  stJEchados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy,  nymphea,  mandrake,  &c. 
to  be  used  after  bathing,  or  to  procure  sleep. 

Ointments  composed  of  the  said  species,  oils  and  wax,  &c.,  as  AlablastHtum 
Popideum,  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moisten,  procure  sleep,  and  correct  other 
accidents. 

Liniments  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose : emplasters  of 
herbs,  flowers,  roots,  <fec.,  with  oils,  and  other  liquors  mixed  and  boiled- 
together. 

Cataplasms,  salves,  or  poultices  made  of  green  herbs,  pounded  or  sod  in 
water  till  they  be  soft,  which  are  ajjplied  to  the  hyj)ochondries,  and  other 
parts  when  the  body  is  empty. 

Cerotes  are  applied  to  several  parts  and  frontals,  to  take  away  pain,  grief. 


’’  TIs  qiii  tristantur  sine  cans.o,  et  vitant  amicornm  societatem  ct  trcmv.nt  conlo  * Mode  non  liiflam* 
irictur  melancholia,  aut  calidiore  tcmpci-ameuto  slut. 
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leat,  procure  sleep.  Fomentations  or  sponges,  wet  in  some  decoctions,  &c., 
pithemata,  or  those  moist  medicines,  laid  on  linen,  to  bathe  and  cool  several 
larts  misatrected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the  like,  applied 
0 the  head,  heart,  stomach,  &c.,  odoraments,  balls,  perfumes,  posies  to  smell 
0,  all  which  have  their  several  uses  in  melancholy,  as  shall  be  shown,  when 
treat  of  the  cure  of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 


MEMB.  II. 

Subsect.  I. — Purging  Simples  upward. 

Melaxagoga,  or  melancholy  purging  medicines,  are  either  simple  or  com- 
lound,  and  that  gently,  or  violently,  purging  upward  or  downward.  These 
mowing  purge  upward.  ^Asarum  or  Assarabacca,  which,  as  Mesue  saith,  is 
'Ot  in  the  second  degree,  and  dry  in  the  third,  “ it  is  commonly  taken  in 
. ine,  whey,”  or  as  with  us,  the  juice  of  two  or  three  leaves,  or  more  seme- 
mes, pounded  in  posset  drink  qualified  with  a little  liquorice,  or  aniseed,  to 
’■oid  the  fulsomeness  of  the  taste,  or  as  Diaserum  Fernelii.  Brassivola,  in 
itart.  reckons  it  up  amongst  those  simples  that  only  purge  melancholy,  and 
uuellius  confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience,  that  it  purgeth  ^ black  choler, 
iie  hellebore  itself.  Galen,  lib.  6.  simplic.  and  ‘‘Matthiolus  ascribe  other  vir- 
ves  to  it,  and  will  have  it  j)urge  other  humours  as  well  as  this, 
i Laurel,  by  Heurnius’s  method,  adprax.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  is  put  amongst  the 
\:ong  purgers  of  melancholy  \ it  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree.  Dios- 
• rides,  lib.  11.  cap.  114.  adds  other  effects  to  it,^  Bliny  sets  down  fifteen 
rries  in  drink  for  a sufficient  potion:  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  his 
f posites,  cold  and  moist,  as  juice  of  endive,  purslane,  and  is  taken  in  a potion 
seven  grains  and  a half.  But  this  and  assarabacca,  every  gentlewoman  in 
e country  knows  how  to  give  j they  are  two  common  vomits. 

Scilla,  or  sea-onion,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree.  Brassivola  in 
tart,  out  of  Mesue,  others,  and  his  own  experience,  will  have  this  simple  to 
rge  “melancholy  alone.  It  is  an  ordinary  vomit,  vinum  scilliticum,  mixed 
th  rubel  in  a little  white  wine. 

White  hellebore,  which  some  call  sneezing-powder,  a strong  purger  up- 
ird,  which  many  reject,  as  being  too  violent ; Mesue  and  Averroes  will  not 
nit  of  it,  ‘“^by  reason  of  danger  of  suffocation,”  ““great  pain  and  trouble 
,)uts  the  poor  patient  to,”  saith  Dodonseus.  Yet  Galen,  lib.  6.  simpl.  med. 
i I Dioscorides,  cap.  145.  allow  of  it.  It  was  indeed  “^terrible  in  former 
les,”  as  Pliny  notes,  but  now  familiar,  insomuch  that  many  took  it  in  those 
►’’s,  “^that  were  students,  to  quicken  their  wits,”  which  Persius,  Sat.  1.  ob- 
ts  to  Accius  the  poet,  Ilias  Acciebria  veratro.  “^It  helps  melancholy,  the 
ing  sickness,  madness,  gout,  &c.,  but  not  to  be  taken  of  old  men,  youths, 
h as  are  weaklings,  nice,  or  effeminate,  troubled  with  headache,  high- 
' cured,  or  fear  strangling,”  saith  Dioscorides.  ^Oribasius,  an  old  physician, 
'sh  written  very  copiously,  and  approves  of  it,  “ in  such  affections  which  can 
lerwise  hardly  be  cured.”  Heurnius,  lib.  2.prax.  med.  devomitoriis,  will  not 
ve  it  used  “^^but  with  great  caution  by  reason  of  its  strength,  and  then  when 
nmony  wiU  do  no  good,”  which  caused  Hermophilus  to  compare  it  to  a stout 

* Veratrl  moclo  expurgat  cerebrum,  roborat  memoriam. 
rop  &c.  ^ ..  Vomitum  et  menses  cit ; valet  ad 

D 16  inacTia  vl  ediipit  pf- mnioafin  -A-b  arte  ideo  rejiclendum,  ob  periculum  suffocationis, 

rovident]a*acriiis  ^ ^Quondam  terribile.  8 Multi  studiorum  gratia 

bus  mieris  moimuis  pt- comitialibus,  melancholicis,  podagricis;  vetatiir 
n uV^HPlIPh^m  ^ ^ «•  3-  in  affectionibus  iis  qme  diniculter 

lum  vires  Aiitimonii  ponipmTiif  ”6  summacaiuione  hoc  remcdio  utemur;  esteiiim  validissiiuum, 
lum  vires  Autiinonii  contemmt  morbus,  m auxilium  evocatur,  modo  valido  vires  efllorescaiit. 
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captain  (as  Codronclins  observes,  ca]).  7.  comment  de  Tlelleh.)  that  will  see  all 
his  soldiers  go  before  him  and  come  post  principia,  like  the  bragging  .soldier, 
last  himself;  Uvhon  other  helps  fail  in  inveterate  melancholy,  in  a desperate 
case,  this  vomit  is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this,  if  it  be  well  prepared,  it  may 
be  “securely  given  at  first.  “Matthioliis  brags,  that  he  hath  often,  to  the  good 
of  many,  ma<le  use  of  it,  and  Heurnius,  “°that  he  hath  happily  used  it,  ])re- 
pared  after  his  own  prescript,”  and  with  good  success.  Christophorus  a Vega, 
lib.  3.  c.  41,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  may  be  lawfully  given;  and  our 
country  gentlewomen  find  it  by  their  common  practice,  that  there  is  no  such 
great  danger  in  it.  Dr.  Turner,  speaking  of  this  plant  in  his  Herbal,  telleth 
us,  that  in  his  time  it  was  an  ordinary  receipt  among  good  wives,  to  give  hel- 
lebore in  powder  to  ii'^  weight,  and  he  is  not  much  against  it.  But  they  do 
commonly  exceed,  for  who  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard,  and  prescribe  it  by  penny- 
worths, and  such  irrational  ways,  as  I have  heard  myself  market  folks  ask  for 
it  in  an  apothecary’s  shop : but  with  what  success  God  knows;  they  smart  often 
for  their  rash  boldness  and  folly,  break  a vein,  make  their  eyes  ready  to  start 
out  of  their  heads,  or  kill  themselves.  So  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  physic, 
but  in  the  rude  and  indiscreet  handling  of  it.  He  that  will  know,  therefore, 
when  to  use,  how  to  prepare  it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read  Heur- 
nius, lib.  2.  prax.  med.,  Brassivola  de  Gata/rt.,  Godefridus  Stegius,  the  empei'or 
Budolphus’  physician,  cap.  16.  Matthiolus  in  Dioscor.  and  that  excellent  com- 
mentary of  Baptista  Codronchus,  which  isinstar  omnium  de  Helleb.  alb.  where 
we  shall  find  great  diversity  of  examples  and  receipts. 

Antimony  or  stibium,  which  our  chemists  so  much  magnify,  is  either  taken 
in  substance  or  infusion,  &c.,  and  frequently  prescribed  in  this  disease.  “ It 
helps  all  infirmities,”  saith  ^Matthiolus,  “ which  proceed  from  black  choler, 
falling  sickness,  and  hypochondriacal  passions ;”  and  for  farther  proof  of  his 
assertion,  he  gives  several  instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed  with  it:  *^one 
of  Andrew  Gallus,  a physician  of  Trent,  that  after  many  other  essays,  “ im- 
putes the  recovery  of  his  health,  next  after  God,  to  this  remedy  alone.”  An- 
other of  George  Handshius,  that  in  like  sort,  when  other  medicines  failed, 
“ ^ was  by  this  restored  to  his  former  health,  and  which  of  his  knowledge  others 
have  likewise  tried,  and  by  the  help  of  this  admirable  medicine,  been  reco- 
vered.” A third  of  a parish  priest  at  Prague  in  Bohemia, “ ® that  was  so  far 
gone  with  melancholy  that  he  doted,  and  spake  he  knew  not  what  ; but  after 
he  had  taken  twelve  grains  of  stibium  (as  I myself  saw,  and  can  witness,  for 
I was  called  to  see  this  miraculous  accident),  he  was  purged  of  a deal  of  black 
choler,  like  little  gobbets  of  fle.sh,  and  all  his  excrements  were  as  black  blood 
(a  medicine  fitter  for  a horse  than  a man),  yet  it  did  him  so  much  good,  that 
the  next  day  he  was  perfectly  cured.”  • This  very  story  of  the  Bohemian 
priest,  Sckenkius  relates  verbatim,  Exoter.  experiment,  ad  var.  mm'b.  cent.  6. 
observ.  6.  with  great  approbation  of  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  calls  it  a pro- 
fitable medicine,  if  it  Ije  taken  after  meat  to  six  or  eight  grains,  of  such  ;is 
are  apt  to  vomit.  Bodericus  a Fonseca  the  Spaniard,  and  late  profe.ssor  of 
Paduainitaly,  extols  it  to  this  disease,  Tom.  2.  consul.  85.  sodothLod.  Mercatus 
de  inter,  morh.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  with  many  others.  Jacobus  Gervinusa 
French  physician,  on  the  other  side,  lib.  2.  de  venenis  confut.  explodes  all  this, 
and  saith  he  took  three  grains  only  upon  Mattliiolus  and  some  others’  com- 


1 TFtins  tetrab.  cap.  1.  ser.  2.  lis  solum  clari  vult  ITelleborum  album,  qiil  secus  spem  non  liabcnt,  non  la 
qui  Syncopem  timent,  &c.  Cum  salute  multomm.  >iCap.  12.  cle  inorbis  cap. 

fiicillime  utimur  nostro  preparato  Ilclleboro  albo.  P In  lib.  5.  Dioscor.  cap.  3.  Omnibus opitulatur  inorbis, 
quos  atrabilis  excitavit,  comitialibus,  iisquo  presertim  qui  Hypochondriacas  obtinent  p.assiones.  Andrei^ 
Gallus,  Tridentinus  inedicus,  salutem  liuic  mcdicamento  post  Deum  debet.  ^^IntcRrK  sanitati,  bp''’‘ 

I'C.stitutus.  Id  quod  aids  accidisse  scio,  qui  hoc  mirabili  mcdicamento  usi  sunt.  “ Qui  mclancliolicus 

factiis  plant  desipiebat,  multaquc  stultc  loquebatiir,  luiic  oxhibitum  12.  gr.  stibium,  quod  paulo  post  atrain 
bilcin  ex  alvo  cduxif  (ut  ego  vidi,  qui  vociitus  tanquam  .ad  miraculum  adfui  tc.stari  po.ssum),  et  rainenta 
tanquain  cuniis  dissccia  in  partes  totuin exereiueutum  tanquam  sanguiugni  BigcrriuiumreprieJieptabat. 
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■mendation,  but  it  almost  killed  bim,  wbereupon  be  concludes,  “^antimony 
•is  ratbor  poison  than  a medicine.”  Th.  Erastus  concurs  with  bim  in  bis 
opinion,  and  so  dotb  .^lian  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  de  melan.  But  wbat  do  I 
balk?  ’tis  tbe  subject  of  whole  books;  I might  cite  a century  of  authors  pro 
and  con.  I will  conclude  with  '^Zuiuger,  antimony  is  like  Scanderbeg’s  sword, 
Avliicb  is  either  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that  prescribes, 
orusothib:  a worthy  medicine  if  it  be  rightly  applied  to  a sbrong  man, 

I otherwise  poison.”  For  the  preparing  of  it,  look  in  Evonimi  thesaurus, 
X-^uercetan,  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Basil.  Ghim.  Basil.  Valentins,  &c. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all  the 
i :'Danaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosopher’s  stones,  a sovereign  remedy  to  all 
diseases.  A good  vomit,  I confess,  a virtuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  qualified, 
opportunely  taken,  and  medicinally  used;  but  as  it  is  commonly  abused  by 
liiiost  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  ’tis  a plague,  a mischief,  a violent 
lourger  of  goods,  lands,  healtl),  hellish,  devilish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruin 
and  overthrow  of  body  and  soul. 


Subsect.  II. — Simples  purging  Melancholy  downward^ 
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Polypody  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions,  gentle  purgers  of  me- 
lancholy. Dioscorides  will  have  them  void  phlegm;  but  Brass! vola  out  of 
. lis  experience  averreth,  that  they  purge  this  humour ; they  are  used  in  decoc- 
ion,  infusion,  &c.,  simple,  mixed,  &c. 

Myrobalanes,  all  five  kinds,  are  happily  ^prescribed  against  melancholy  and 
quartan  agues;  Brassivola  speaks  out  “^of  a thousand”  experiences,  he  gave 
■hem  in  pills,  decoctions,  &c.,  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

Stoechas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  mercury,  roots  of  capers,  genista  or  broom, 
oennyroyal  and  half  boiled  cabbage,  I find  in  this  catalogue  of  purgers  of 
black  choler,  origan,  featherfew,  ammoniac^  salt,  saltpetre.  But  these  are  very 
gentle;  alyppus,  dragon  root,  centaury,  dittany,  colutea,  which  Fuchsius,  cap. 
468,  and  others  take  for  senna,  but  most  distinguish.  Senna  is  in  the  mid- 
lie  of  Y’iolent  and  gentle  purgers  downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree,  dry  in 
,he  first.  Brassivola  calls  it  “ ^a  wmnderful  herb  against  melancholy,  it  scours 
' he  blood,  lightens  the  spirits,  shakes  off  sorrow,  a most  profitable  medicine,” 

= ,s  ^Dodongeus  terms  it,  invented  by  the  Arabians,  and  not  heard  of  before. 

: t is  taken  diverse  ways,  in  powder,  infusion,  but  most  commonly  in  the  in- 
ision,  with  ginger,  or  some  cordial  flowers  added  to  correct  it.  Aetuarius 
' ommends  it  sodden  in  broth,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey,  which  is  the 
ommon  conveyer  of  all  such  things  as  purge  black  choler;  or  steeped  in. 
vine,  which  Heumius  accounts  sufficient  without  any  farther  correction. 

Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler,  but  Aurelianus,  lib.  2.  c.  6.  de  morh. 
chron.,  Arculanus,  cap.  6.  in  9,  Bhasis,  Julius  Alexandrinus,  consil.  185. 
^coltz.,  Crato,  consil.  189.  Scoltz.  prescribe  it  to  this  disease;  as  good  for  the 
tomach  and  to  open  the  hgemorrhoids,  out  of  Mesue,  Bhasis,  Serapio,  Avicenna : 
blenardus,  ep.  ih.  1.  epist.  1.  opposeth  it,  aloes,  ““doth  not  open  the  veins,” 
>r  move  the  hsemorrhoids,  which  Leonhartus  Fuchsius,  paradox,  lib.  1.  like- 
vise  affirms;  but  Brassivola  and  Dodonseus  defend  Mesue  out  of  their  expe- 
•ience;  let  ‘^Yalesius  end  the  controversy. 

Lapis  armenus  and  lazuli  are  much  magnified  by  “Alexander,  lih.  1.  cap. 
.6,  Avicenna,  ^tius,  and  Aetuarius,  if  they  be  well  washed,  that  the  water 


t Antimonlum  venenum,  non  medlcamentuTn.  u Cratonis  cp.  sect,  vel  ad  Monavlum  ep.  In  utramnuo 
artem  di^i»siinum  medicamentnrn,  si  recte  utentur,  secus  venenum.  ^ Moerores  fu-ant ; utilissimii 
antur  melancholicls  et  quaternariis.  y Millies  horum  vires  expertus  sum.  * Snl  nitrum,  sal  ainmo- 
lacum,  dracontij  radix,  dictamnuin.  Calet  ordine  secundo,  siccat  prime,  adversus  omnia  vitia  atno 

ills  valet,  sangiiincun  niundat,  spiritus  illustrat,  mcerorem  discutit,  lierba  iniriflca.  bCup.  4.  lib.  2. 

Ileecntiores  negant  ora  venaruin  resecaro.  d An  aloo  uperiat  ora  vcuai'uin.  Ub,  9.  cont.  3.  Vaporcs 
ostergit  a vitalibus  partibus.  . u , 


Cure  of  ^relancholy. 
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be  no  more  coloured,  fifty  times,  some  say.  “ ^That  good  Alexander  (saith 
Guiaiierius),  puts  such  confidence  in  this  one  medicine,  that  he  thought  all 
melancholy  passions  might  be  cured  by  it^  and  I for  my  part  have  oftentiim;s 
happily  used  it,  and  was  never  deceived  in  the  operation  of  it,”  I’lie  like  may 
be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though  it  be  somewhat  weaker  than  the  other.  Gar- 
cias ab  Horto,  hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  65.  relates,  that  the  ^phy.sicians  of  the  Moors 
fiiiniliarly  prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions,  and  Matthiolus,  ep.  lib.  3. 
^brags  of  that  happy  success  which  he  still  had  in  the  administration  of  it. 
Nicholas  Meripsa  puts  it  amongst  the  best  remedies,  sect.  J.  cap.  12.  in  Anti- 
dotisj  “ ^and  if  this  will  not  serve  (saith  Nhasis),  then  there  remains  nothing 
but  lapis  armenus  and  hellebore  itself.”  Valescusand  Jason  Pratensis  much 
commend  pul  vis  hali,  which  is  made  of  it,  James  Damascen,  2,  cap.  12. 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  (kc,,  speaks  well  of  it.  Crato  will  not  approve  this;  it 
and  both  hellebores,  he  saith,  are  no  better  than  poison.  Victor  Trincavellius, 
lib.  2.  cap.  14.  found  it  in  his  experience,  “^to  be  very  noisome,  to  trouble 
the  stomach,  and  hurt  their  bodies  that  take  it  overmuch,” 

Black  hellebore,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  /amous  purger  of  melan- 
choly, which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and  admired,  was  first  found  out  by 
Melanpodius  a shepherd,  as  Pliny  records,  lib.  25.  cap.  5.  ^who,  seeing  it  to 
purge  his  goats  when  they  raved,  j)ractised  it  upon  Elige  and  Calene,  King 
Proetus’  daughters,  that  ruled  in  Arcadia,  near  the  fountain  Clitorius,  and 
restored  them  to  their  former  health.  In  Hippocrates’s  time  it  was  in  only 
request,  insomuch  that  he  writ  a book  of  it,  a fragment  of  which  remains  yet. 
Theophrastus,  “Galen,  Pliny,  Cselius  Aurelianus,  as  ancient  as  Galen,  lib.  1. 
cap.  6,  Aretus,  lib.  1.  cap.  5,  Oribasius,  lib.  7.  collect,  a famous  Greek,  ^tius, 
ser.  3.  cap.  112  & 113  p.  HCgineta,  Galen’s  Ape,  lib.  7.  cap.  4,  Actuarius, 
Trallianus,  lib.  5.  cap.  15,  Cornelius  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the  old  Latins, 
lib.  3.  cap.  23.  extol  and  admire  this  excellent  plant;  audit  was  generally  so 
much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease  amongst  the  rest,  that  theysent 
all  such  as  were  crazed,  or  that  doted,  to  the  Anticyrse,  or  to  Phocis  in  Achaia, 
to  be  purged,  where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to  be  had.  In  Strabo’s  time 
it  was  an  ordinary  voyage,  N aviget  Aniicyras  ; a common  proverb  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  to  bid  a dizzard  or  a mad  man  go  take  hellebore ; as  in 
Lucian,  Menipp ns  to  Tantalus,  Tantale,  desipis,  helleboro  epoto  tibi  opusest,eoque 
sane  Tneraco,  thou  art  out  of  thy  little  wit,  O Tantalus,  and  must  needs  drink 
hellebore,  and  that  without  mixture.  Aristophanes  in  Vespis,  drink  hellebore, 
&c.,  and  Harpax  in  the  “Comedian,  told  Simo  and  Ballio,  two  doting  fellows, 
that  they  had  need  to  be  purged  with  this  plant.  When  that  proud  Mena- 
crates  o l^svg,  had  writ  an  arrogant  letter  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  sent  back 
no  other  answer  but  this,  Consulo  tibi  ut  ad  Anticyram  te  conferas,  noting 
thereby  that  he  was  crazed,  atque  helleboro  indigere,  had  much  need  of  a good 
purge.  Lilias  Geraldus  saith,  that  Hercules,  after  all  his  mad  pranks  upon  his 
wife  and  children,  was  perfectly  cured  by  a purge  of  hellebore,  which  an  Anti- 
cyrian  administered  unto  him.  They  that  were  sound  commonly  took  it  to 
quicken  their  wits  (as  Ennius  of  old),  ° Qui  non  nisi  potus  ad  arma — prosiluit 
dicenda,  and  as  our  poets  drink  sack  to  improve  their  inventions  (I  find  it  so 
registered  by  Agellius,  lib.  17,  cap.  15.)  Carneades  the  aaademic,  when  he  was 
to  write  against  Zeno  the  stoic,  purged  himself  with  hellebore  first,  which 
PPetronius  puts  upon  Chrysippus.  In  such  esteem  it  continued  for  many  ages, 

f Tract.  15.  c.  6.  Bonus  Alexander,  tantam  lapide  Armeno  confldentiam  habuit,  ut  omnes  melancholicas 
passiones  ab  eo  curari  posse  crederet,  et  ego  indo  sajpissimo  usus  sum,  et  in  ejus  e.xhibitione  nunquain 
fraudatus  ful.  * Maurorum  medici  hoc  lapide  plcrunique  purgant  melancholiam,  &c.  hQuo  ego 

tffipe  feliciter  usus  sum,  et  magno  cum  auxilio.  iSi  non  hoc,  nihil  rcstat  nisi  hclleborus,  et  lapis 

armenus.  Consil.  184.  Scoltzii.  h Multa  corpora  vidi  gravissimb  hinc  agitata,  et  stomacho  multuni 

obfuisse.  ICum  vidisset  ab  co  curari  capras  furentes,  &e.  Lib.  G.  simpl.  mcd.  “Pscudolo,  act.  4, 
seen.  ult.  helleboro  hisco  hominibus  opus  est.  ® llor.  Pin  Satyr. 
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11  at  length  Mesue  and  some  other  Arabians  began  to  reject  and  reprehend  it, 
ion  whoseauthorityformanyfollowing  lustres,  it  was  much  debased  and  quite 
it  of  request,  held  to  be  poison  and  no  medicine;  and  is  still  oppugned  to 
lis  day  by  ‘^Crato  and  some  junior  physicians.  Their  reasons  are,  because 
ristotle,  1.  1.  de  plant,  c.  3.  said,  henbane  and  hellebore  were  poison;  and 
lexander  Aphrodiseus,  in  the  preface  of  his  problems,  gave  out,  that  (speak- 
:g  of  hellebore)  “’’Quails  fed  on  that  which  was  poison  to  men.”  Galen,  1.  6. 
oid.  com.  5.  Text.  35.  confirms  as  much:  ^Constantine  the  emperor  in  his 
soponicks,  attributes  no  other  virtue  to  it,  than  to  kill  mice  and  rats,  flies 
d mouldwarps,  and  so  Mizaldus,  Nicander  of  old,  Gervinus,  Sckenkius,  and 
me  other  ISTeoterics  that  have  written  of  poisons,  speak  of  hellebore  in  a chief 
aace.  ‘ISTicholas  Leonicus  hath  a story  of  Solon,  that  besieging,  I know  not 
liiat  city,  steeped  hellebore  in  a spring  of  water,  which  by  pipes  was  conveyed 
:to  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poisoned,  or  else  made  them  so  feeble 
,d  weak  by  purging,  that  they  were  not  able  to  beararms.  Nothwith  standing 
these  cavils  and  objections,  most  of  our  late  writers  do  much  approve  of  it. 
Gariopontus,  lib.  1.  cap.  13,  Codronchus,  com.  de  helleb.,  Fallopius, de.  med. 
;rg.  simpl.  cap.  69.  et  consil.  15.  Trincavelii,  Montanus  239,  Frisemelica 
nsil.  14,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  so  that  it  be  opportunely  given.  Jacobus  de 
mdis,  Agg.  Amatus,  Lucet.  cent.  66,  Godef.  Stegius,  cap.  13,  Hollerius,  and 
our  herbalists  subscribe.  Fernelius,  metli.  med.  lib.  5.  cap.  16,  “confesseth 
bo  be  a ’’terrible  purge  and  hard  to  take,  yet  well  given  to  strongmen,  and 
chas  have  able  bodies.”  P.  Forestus  and  Oapivaccius  forbid  it  to  be  taken 
^substance,  but  allow  it  in  decoction  or  infusion,  both  which  ways,  P.  Mona- 
is  approves  above  all  others,  Ppist.  231.  Scoltzii;  Jacchinus  in  9.  Rhasis 
nmends  a receipt  of  his  own  preparing ; Penottus  another  of  his  chemically 
spared,  E vonimus  another.  Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  de  mel.  hath  many  examples 
|\'W  it  should  be  used,  with  diversity  of  receipts.  Heurnius,  lib.  7.  prax.  med. 
),?.  14,  “calls  it  an  ^innocent  medicine  howsoever,  if  it  be  well  prepared.” 

. e root  of  it  is  only  in  use,  which  may  be  kept  many  years,  and  by  some 
uen  in  substance,  as  by  Fallopius  and  Brassivola  amongst  the  rest,  who 
v’ags  that  he  was  the  first  that  restored  it  again  to  its  use,  and  tells  a story 
V he  cured  one  Melatasta,  a madman,  that  was  thought  to  be  possessed,  in 
5 Duke  Ferrara’s  court,  with  one  purge  of  black  hellebore  in  substance : the 
ceiptis  thereto  be  seen;  his  excrements  were  like  ink,  ^he  perfectly  healed 
(once;  Yidus  Yidius,  a Dutch  physician,  will  not  admit  of  it  in  substance, 
wwhom  most  subscribe,  but  as  before  in  the  decoction,  infusion,  or  which  is 
in  all,  in  the  extract,  which  he  prefers  before  the  rest,  and  calls  suave 
'licamentum,  a sweet  medicine,  an  easy,  that  may  be  securely  given  to 
: men,  children,  and  weaklings.  Baracellus,  horto  geniali,  terms  it  maximcB 
estantice  mediemnentum,  a medicine  of  great  worth  and  note.  Quercetan  in 
; Spagir.  Fha/r.  and  many  others,  tell  wonders  of  the  extract.  Paracelsus, 
ove  all  the  rest,  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  this  plant ; and  especially  the 
::ract,  he  calls  it  theriacum,  terrestre  balsamum,  another  treacle,  a terres- 
al  balm,  instar  omnium,  “all  in  all,  the  ‘’sole  and  last  refuge  to  cure  this 
dady,  the  gout,  epilepsy,  leprosy,”  &c.  If  this  will  not  help,  no  physic  in 
3 world  can  but  mineral,  it  is  the  upshot  of  all.  Matthiolus  laughs  at  those 
it  except  against  it,  and  though  some  abhor  it  out  of  the  authority  of  Mesue, 


J 
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Crato,  consil.  10.  1.2.  Vtsi  multi  majyni  viri  probent,  inbonam  partem  acclpiant  medici,  non  probem. 
j.scuntur  veratro  coturniccs  quod  hominibus  toxicum  e.st.  «Lib  23  c 7 12  14  tDcvar  hist 
)nms  incolume  reddit,  et  juvenile  effleit.  * Veteres  non  sine  causa  usl  suiit Diffleilis  ex  Hclicbord 
uatio,  et  terroris  plena,  sed  robustls  datur  tamen,  &c.  y Innocens  medicamentum,  modo  rite  paretur. 
wit  Jactantia,  ego  primus  pro3bere  coopi,  &c.  a In  Catart.  Ex  una  sola  ovacuatione  furor  cessavl  t 

uictusinde  vixit  Tale  exemp lum  apud  Sekenkium  et  apud  Scoltzlum,  cp.  231.  P.  Monavius  sc 
idum  curas.sc  jactat  iioc  epoto  tnbus  aut  quatuor  vicibns.  bUltlnium  refuglum,  extremum  medio'U 
lUim,  quod,  c^btcia  oiuiiia  claudi/u  quajcuuquo  cieterls  laxatiris  pelli  uou  possunt  ad  huuc  pertinent;  si 
huic,  nulheedunt.  * * at 
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and  dare  not  adventure  to  prescribe  it,  “°yet  I,  (saitb  lie)  have  happily  used 
it  six  hundred  times  without  ohence,  and  communicated  it  to  divers  wortliy 
physicians,  who  have  given  me  great  thanks  for  it.”  Look  for  receipts,  dose, 
]ireparation,  and  other  cautions  concerning  this  simple,  in  him,  JJrassivola, 
Paracelsus,  Codronchus,  and  the  rest. 


Subsect.  III. — Compound  Burgers. 


Compound  medicines  which  purge  melancholy,  are  either  taken  in  the  supe- 
rior or  inferior  parts : superior  at  mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  mouth  swallowed 
or  not  swallowed  : If  swallowed  liquid  or  solid  : liquid,  as  compound  wine  of 
hellebore,  scilla  or  sea-onion,  senna,  Vinum  Scilliticum,  Helleb  >ratum,  which 
^Quercetan  so  much  applauds  “for  melancholy  and  madness,  either  inwardly 
taken,  or  outwardly  applied  to  the  head,  with  little  pieces  of  linen  dipped  warm 
in  it.”  Oxymel  Scilliticum,  Syrupus  Hellehoratus  maj  or  and  minor  in  Quercetan, 
and  Syrupus  Genistoe  for  hypochondriacal  melancholy  in  the  same  author,  com- 
pound syrup  of  succory,  of  fumitory,  polypody,  &c.  Heurnius  his  purging 
cockbroth.  Sorae  except  against  these  syrups,  as  appears  by  ® U dalrinus  Leono- 
rus  his  epistle  to  Matthiolus,  as  most  pernicious,  and  that  out  of  Hippocrates, 
cocta  movere,  et  medico/ri,  non  cruda,  no  raw  things  to  be  used  in  physic;  but 
this  in  the  following  epistle  is  exploded  and  soundly  confuted  by  Matthiolus : 
many  juleps,  potions,  receipts,  are  composed  of  these,  as  you  shall  find  in  Hil- 
desheim,  spied.  2.  Heurnius,  lih.  2.  cap.  14.  George  Sekenkius,  Ital.  med.prax.  <kc. 

Solid  purges  are  confections,  electuaries,  pills  by  themselves,  or  compound 
with  others,  as  de  lapide  lazulo,  arnieno,  pU.  indee,  of  f umitory,  &c.  Confec- 
tion of  Hamech,  which  though  most  approve,  Solenander,  sec.  5.  consil.  22.  bit-, 
terly  inveighs  against,  so  doth  Rondoletius  Pharmacop.  officina,  Fernelius  and 
others;  diasena,  diapolypodium,  diacassia,  diacatholicon,  Weeker’s  electuario 
de  Epithymo,  Ptolemy’s  hierologadium,  of  which  divers  receipts  are  daily  made. 

HDtius,  22.  23.  commends  Hieram  Buffi.  Trincavellius,  consil.  12.  lih.  4.  ap- 
proves of  Hiera;  non,  inquit,  invenio  melius  medicamentum,  I find  no  better 
medicine,  he  saith.  Heurnius  adds  pil.  aggregat.  pills  de  Epithymo,  pit.  Ind. 
Mesue  describes  in  the  Florentine  Antidotary,  Pilulce  sine  quihus  esse  nolo, 
Pilule  Cochice  cum  Hellehoro,  Pil.  Arabicce,  Foetidee,  de  quinque  generihus 
mirabolanorum,  &c.  More  proper  to  melancholy,  not  excluding  in  the  meantime,  i 
turbith,  manna,  rhubarb,  agaric,  elescophe,  &c.,  which  are  not  so  proper  to  this 
humour.  For,  as  Montaltus  holds  cap.  30.  and  Montanus,  choleraetiampurganda 
quod  atree  sit  pabulum,  choler  is  to  be  purged  because  it  feeds  the  other:  aiul 
some  are  of  an  opinion,  as  Erasistratus  and  Asclepiades  maintained  of  oU, 
against  whom  Galen  disputes,  “^that  no  physic  doth  purge  one  humour  alone, 
but  all  alike  or  what  is  next.”  Most  therefore  in  their  receipts  and  magistrals 
which  are  coined  here,  make  a mixture  of  several  simples  and  compounds  to  purge 
all  humours  in  general  as  well  as  this.  Some  rather  use  potions  than  pills  to 
purge  this  humour,  because  that  as  Heurnius  and  Crato  observe,  hie  succus  a 
sicco  remedio  cegre  trahitur,  this  juice  is  not  so  easily  drawn  by  dry  remedies, 
and  as  Montanus  adviseth  25  cons.  “ All  ^drying  medicines  are  to  be  repelled, 
as  aloe,  hiera,”  and  all  pills  whatsoever,  because  the  disease  is  dry  of  itself. 

I might  here  insert  many  receipts  of  prescribed  potions,  boles,  <kc.  The 
doses  of  these,  but  that  they  are  common  in  every  good  physician,  and  that  I 
am  loth  to  incur  the  censure  of  Forestus,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  urinis,  against 


® Testari  possum  me  sexcentis  hominibus  Helleborum  nif^rura  exhibuisse,  nullo  prorsus  incommodo,  ifec. 
d Pharmacop.  Optimum  est  ad  maniam  et  omnes  melaucholicos  affectus,  turn  intra  iissumptum,  turn  extrin- 
Bccus  capiti  cum  lintcolis  in  eo  madefactis  tepide  admotum.  ® Epist.  Math.  lib.  3.  Tales  Syrupi  nocen- 
ti.s.simi  et  omnibus  modis  extirpandi.  f Purgantia  censebant  medicamenta,  non  unum  humorem  attrahero, 
Bed  quemcuuque  attigerint  in  suam  naturam  convertere.  BReligantur  omnes  e.xsiccantes  mcdicinai,  at 
Aloe,  Hiera,  pilulae  quaccunque.  h Contra  eos  qui  lingua  vulgari  et  veruacula  remedia  et  medicamenta 
pnescribunt,  et  quibusvis  communia  facimit. 


fw 


hose  that  divulge  and  publish  medicines  in  their  mother-tongue,”  and  lest  I 
hould  give  occasion  there b}’’  to  some  ignorant  reader  to  jDractise  on  himself j 
i^ithout  the  consent  of  a good  physician. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are  gargarisms 
■sed  commonly  after  a purge,  when  the  body  is  soluble  and  loose.  Or 
pophlegmatisms,  masticatories,  to  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  which 
re  gentle,  as  hyssop,  origan,  pennyroyal,  thyme,  mustard ; strong,  as  pelli- 
ory,  pepper,  ginger,  &c. 

Such  as  are  taken  into  the  nostrils,  errhina  are  liquid  or  dry,  juice  of 
l iimpemel,  onions,  <fec.,  castor,  pepper,  white  hellebore,  &c.  To  these  you 
lay  add  odoraments,  perfumes,  and  suffumigations,  &c. 

Taken  into  the  inferior  parts  are  clysters  strong  or  weak,  suppositories  of  Cas- 
I iilian  soap,  honey  boiled  to  a consistence;  orstrongerof  scammony,  hellebore,  <fec. 
These  are  all  used,  and  prescribed  to  this  malady  upon  several  occasions, 
5 shall  be  shown  in  its  place. 
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Chirwrgical  Remedies. 

In  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  “ ^ Who, 
I )>w  much,  when.”  That  is,  that  it  be  done  to  such  a one  as  may  endure  it, 
I ‘ to  whom  it  may  belong,  that  he  be  of  a competent  age,  not  too  young,  nor 
I h:o  old,  overweak,  fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have  need,  are 
11  of  bad  blood,  noxious  humours,  and  may  be  eased  by  it. 

’ The  quantity  depends  upon  the  party’s  habit  of  body,  as  he  is  strong  or 
eak,  full  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time : some  doubt  whether  it  be  best  fasting, 
full,  whether  the  moon’s  motion  or  aspect  of  planets  be  to  be  observed ; 
rime  affirm,  some  deny,  some  grant  in  acute,  but  not  in  chronic  diseases^ 
nether  before  or  after  physic.  ’Tis  Heurnius’  aphorism  a 'phlebotomia  auspi~. 
ndum  esse  curationem,  non  d pharmacia,  you  must  begin  with  blood-i 
luting  and  not  physic;  some  except  this  peculiar  malady.  But  what  do  1 1 
■oratius  i^ugenius,  a physician  of  Padua,  hath  lately  writ  17  books  of  this 
Ibject,  Jobertus,  &c. 

Particular  kinds  of  blood-letting  in  ^use  are  three,  first  is  that  opening  a 
i in  in  the  arm  with  a sharp  knife,  or  in  the  head,  knees,  or  any  other  parts, 
shall  be  thought  fit. 

|<  Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification,  ocyssime  compescunt,  saith 
[rirnelius,  they  work  presently,  and  are  applied  to  several  parts,  to  divert 
mours,  aches,  winds,  &c. 

1 Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy,  applied  especially  to  the 
imorrhoids.  Horatius  Augenius,  lib.  10.  cap.  10.  Platerus,  de  mentis  alienat. 

' p.  3.  Altomarus,  Piso,  and  many  others,  prefer  them  before  any  evacu- 
uons  in  this  kind, 

v ^ Cauteries  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings,  lancings, 
lich,  because  they  are  terrible,  Dropax  and  Sinapismits  are  invented  by 
isters  to  raise  blisters,  and  heating  medicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed  and 
e like. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  applied  in  and  to 
/eral  parts,  have  their  use  here  on  divers  occasions,  as  shall  bo  shown. 


Quis,  qnantnni,  qtintido.  k Feraelius,  lib.  2.  cap.  19.  1 Renoclmus,  lib.  6.  cap.  21.  de  hia  Mcrcurialla 

a.  do  coiuposit.  Died,  cap-  ^ iieurniufl,  lib.  1.  prax.  med.  Wecker,  &o. 
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SECT.  V.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — Parlicular  Cure  of  the  three  several  Kinds;  of  Ilead-Melancholy. 

The  general  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it  remains  now  to 
apply  these  medicines  to  the  three  particular  species  or  kinds,  that,  according 
to  the  several  parts  affected,  each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to  help  or 
ease  himself.  I will  treat  of  head-melancholy  first,  in  which,  as  in  all  other 
good  cures,  we  must  begin  with  diet,  as  a matter  of  most  moment,  able  often- 
times of  itself  to  work  this  effect.  I have  read,  saith  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  de 
Melanch.  that  in  old  diseases  which  have  gotten  the  upper  hand  or  a habit,  the 
manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  than  whatsoever  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
most  precious  boxes  of  the  apothecaries.  This  diet,  as  I have  said,  is  not  onlv 
in  choice  of  meat  and  drink,  bat  of  all  those  other  non-natural  things.  Let 
air  be  clear  and  moist  most  part:  diet  moistening,  of  good  juice,  easy  of  , 
digestion,  and  not  windy : drink  clear,  and  well  brewed,  not  too  strong,  nor 
too  small.  “ Make  a melancholy  man  fat,”  as  "^Bhasis  saith,  “ and  thou  hast 
finished  the  cure.”  Exercise  not  too  remiss,  nor  too  violent.  Sleep  a little 
more  than  ordinary.  ^Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature;  and 
which  Eernelias  enjoins  his  patient,  consil.  44.  above  the  rest,  to  avoid  all 
passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  Let  him  not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any 
kind  of  melancholy),  but  still  accompanied  with  such  friends  and  familiars  he 
most  affects,  neatly  dressed,  washed,  and  combed,  according  to  his  ability  at 
least,  in  clean  sweet  linen,  spruce,  handsome,  decent,  and  good  apparel ; for 
nothing  sooner  dejects  a man  than  want,  squalor,  and  nastiness,  foul  or  old 
clothes  out  of  fashion.  Concerning  the  medicinal  part,  he  that  will  satisfy  > 
himself  at  large  (in  this  precedent  of  diet)  and  see  all  at  once,  the  whole  cure 
and  manner  of  it  in  every  distinct  species,  let  him  consult  with  Gordonius,  . 
Valescus,  with  Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  atra  bile  ad  Card.  Ccesium,  Lau- 
rentius, cap.  8.  et  9.  de  melan.  -^lian  Montaltus,  de  mel.  cap.  26,  27,  28, 29, 

30.  Donat,  ab  Altomari,  cap.  7.  artis  med.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  in  Panth. 
cap.  7.  et  Tract,  ejus  peculiar,  de  melan.  per  Bolzetam,  edit.  Venetiis,  1G20. 
cap.  17,  18,  19.  Savanarola,  Rub.  82.  Tract.  8.  cap.  1.  Sckenkius,  in  prax, 
curat.  Ital.  med.  Heurnius,  cap.  12.  de  morb.  Yictorius  Faventinus,  pract. 
Magn.  et  Empir.  Hildesheim,  Spicel.  2.  de  man.  et  mel.  Fel.  Platter, 

' Stockerus,  Bruel,  P.  Bayerus,  Forestus,  Fuchsius,  Cappivaccius,  Rondoletius,  I 
Jason  Pratensis,  Sallust.  Salvian.  de  remed.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Jacchinus,  in  9.  I 
Rhasis,  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  Inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap  17.  Alexan.  Messaria,  |l 
pract.  med.  lib.  1.  cap.  2\.  de  mel.  Piso,  Hollerius,  &c.  that  have  culled  out  of  I 
those  old  Greeks,  Arabians,  and  Latins,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to  be,  I 
used.  Or  let  him  read  those  counsels  and  consultations  of  Hugo  Senensis,  1 
consd.  13.  et  14.  Kenerus  Solinander,  cojisil.  6.  sec.  1.  et  consil.  3.  sec.  3,  B 
Crato,  consil.  16.  lib.  1.  Montanus,  20,  22.  and  his  following  counsels.  H. 
Lmlius  ^ Fonte  Eugubinus,  consult.  44,  69,  77,  125,  129,  142.  Fernelius,  u 
consil.  44,  45,  46.  Jul.  Caesar  Claudinus,  Mercurialis,  Frambesarius,  Sen-  K 
nertus,  &c.  Wherein  he  shall  find  particular  receipts,  the  whole  method,  fx 
preparatives,  purgers,  correctors,  averters,  cordials  in  great  variety  and  abund-  ^ 
ance : out  of  which,  because  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read  or  peruse  them,  p | 
I will  collect  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  some  few  more  notable  medicines. 

f • 

Subsect.  II. — Blood-letting.  } ' 

PiiTiEBOTOMY  is  promiscuously  used  before  and  after  physic,  commonly  befoi’o, 
and  upon  occasion  is  often  reiterated,  if  there  be  any  need  at  least  of  it.  For  > 

Cont.  lib.  1 . 0.  9.  festines  ad  impinguatioacm,  et  cum  impinguantur,  removetur  malum.  “ Bencfl-  ^ , 
dura  ventris. 
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lalen,  and  many  others,  make  a doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  in  this  kind  of  head- 
lelancholy.  If  the  malady,  saith  Piso,  caj^.  23.  and  Altomarus,  cap.  7. 
hichsius,  cap.  33.  shall  proceed  primarily  from  the  misaffected  brain,  the 
ntient  in  such  case  shall  not  need  at  all  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otherwise 
bound,  the  veins  be  full,  inflamed  blood,  and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad.” 
n immaterial  melancholy,  which  especially  comes  from  a cold  distemperature  of 
niits,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  cap.  17.  will  not  admit  of  phlebotomy ; Laurentins, 
xp.  9,  approves  it  out  of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians;  but  as  Mesne,  Phasis, 
Jexancler  appoint,  especially  in  the  head,”  to  open  the  veins  in  the  fore- 
oead,  nose  and  ears  is  good.  They  commonly  set  cupping-glasses  on  the 
arty’s  shoulders,  having  first  scarified  the  place,  they  apply  horse-leeches  on 
iie  head,  and  in  all  melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential  or  accidental,  they 
lusethe  hcemorrhoids  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorism  of  the  sixth 
wok  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warrant,  which  saith,  “ That  in 
luelancholy  and  mad  men,  the  varicose  tumour  or  hsemorrhoids  appearing  doth 
eal  the  same.”  Yalescus  prescribes  blood-letting  in  all  three  kinds,  whom 
allust.  Salvian  follows.  “ ’If  the  blood  abound,  which  is  discerned  by  the 
aliiess  of  the  veins,  his  precedent  diet,  the  j)arty’s  laughter,  age,  &c.  begin 
,:ith  the  median  or  middle  vein  of  the  arm : if  the  blood  be  ruddy  and  clear, 
op  it,  but  if  black  in  the  spring  time,  or  a good  season,  or  thick,  let  it  run, 
wording  to  the  party’s  strength : and  some  eight  or  twelve  days  after,  open 
e head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it  out  of  the  nostrils, 
cupping-glasses,”  &c.  Trallianus  allows  of  this,  “^Tf  there  have  been  any 
fppression  or  stopping  of  blood  at  nose,  or  hsemorrhoids,  or  women’s  months, 
,een  to  open  a vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles.”  Yet  he  doth  hardly 
[•prove  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  situated  in  the  head  alone,  or  in  any 
liher  dotage,  “^except  it  primarily  proceed  from  blood,  or  that  the  malady 
: increased  by  it;  for  blood-letting  refrigerates  and  dries  up,  except  the  body 
! very  full  of  blood,  and  a kind  of  ruddiness  in  the  face.”  Therefore  I con- 
Lide  with  Areteus,  “ ^before  you  let  blood,  deliberate  of  it,”  and  well  consider 
I circumstances  belonging  to  it. 


Subsect.  III. — Preparatives  and  Purgers. 


.'After  blood-letting  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines ; first  prepare,  and 
een  purge,  Augece  stabulum  purgare,  make  the  body  clean  before  we  hope  to 
any  good.  Walter  Bruel  would  have  a practitioner  begin  first  with  a 
• ster  of  his,  which  he  prescribes  before  blood-letting : the  common  sort,  as 
rcurialis,  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  &c.  proceed  from  lenitives  to  preparatives,  and 
cto  purgers.  Lenitives  are  well  known,  electuarium  lenitivum,  diaphenicum^ 
icatholicon,  <fec.  Preparatives  are  usually  syrups  of  borage,  bugloss,  apples, 
nitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  with  double  as  much  of  the>  same  decoction  or 
tilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of  bugloss,  balm,  hops,  endive,  scoloj)eridry, 
nitory,  &c.  or  these  sodden  in  whey,  which  must  be  reiterated  and  used  for 
|H.iuy  days  together.  Purges  come  last,  “which  must  not  be  used  at  all,  if 


:: 


0 malady  may  be  otherwise  helped,”  because  they  weaken  nature  and  dry  so 

uch : anrl  in  frivinnr  mnsh  Viprrin  wifVi  4-1  i-vri4- 
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uch;  and  in  giving  of  them,  “'^we  must  begin  with  the  gentlest  first.’ 
me  forbid  all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus,  &c.  Ne  insa- 
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oiioros  inch  fictnt,  liot  medicines  increase  the  disease  <lrying  too  mncli.” 
Purge  downward  rather  than  upward,  use  potions  rather  than  pills,  and  wlioa 
you  begin  physic,  persevere  and  continue  in  a cour.se;  for  as  one  observes, 

^ viovere  et  non  educere  in  omnibus  malum  est;  to  stir  up  the  liumour  (as  one 
purge  comuioiily  doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more  harm  than  good.  They 
must  continue  in  a course  of  physic,  yet  not  so  that  they  tire  and  oppre;s.s 
nature,  clanda  quies  naturcB,  they  must  now  and  then  remit,  and  let  nature 
have  some  rest.  The  most  gentle  purges  to  begin  with,  are  ^ senna,  cassiajj 
epibliyme,  myrobalanes,  catholicon : if  these  prevail  not,  we  may  proceed  to: 
stronger,  as  the  confection  of  hamech,  pil.  Iiidse,  fumitorise,  de  assaieret,  of 
lapis  armenus  and  lazuli,  diasena.  Or  if  pills  be  too  dry;  “^some  prescribe 
both  hellebores  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Aretus,  “^because  this  dis- 
ease will  resist  a gentle  medicine.”  Laurentius  and  Hercules  de  Saxoni^ 
would  have  antimony  tried  last,  “ if  the  party  be  strong,  and  it  warily  given.” 
‘^Trincavellius  prefers  hierologodium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  in  his  Apol. 
rad.  5.  subscribes,  a very  good  medicine  they  account  it.  But  Crato  in  a 
counsel  of  his,  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria’s  chancellor,  wholly  rejects  it. 

I find  a vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a confusion  of  receipts  and  magistrals, 
among.st  writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease;  some  of  the  chiefest  I will 
rehearse.  ®To  be  sea- sick  first,  is  very  good  at  seasonable  times.  Helle- 
borismus  Matthioli,  with  which  he  vaunts  and  boasts  he  did  so  many  several 
cures,  “ ^ I never  gave  it  (saith  he),  but  after  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  of  God, 
they  were  happily  cured.”  The  manner  of  making  it  he  sets  down  at  large  in 
his  third  book  of  Epist.  to  George  Hankshius  a physician.  Walter  Brael,  and  ' 
Heurnius,  make  mention  of  it  with  great  approbation;  so  doth  Sekenkius  in  • 
his  memorable  cures,  and  experimental  medicines,  cen.  6.  obser.  37.  That, 
famous  Helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats  in  his  consulta'  ! 
tions  and  counsels,  as  28.  pro  melan.  sacerdote,  et  consil.  148.  pro  hypochon-y 
driaco,  and  cracks,  “^to  be  a most  sovereign  remedy  for  all  melancholy  per-' 
sons,  which  he  hath  often  given  without  offence,  and  found  by  long  experi- 
ence and  observations  to  be  such.”  ' 

Quercetan  prefers  a syrup  of  hellebore  in  his  Spagirica  Pharmac.  and  Helle- 
bore’s extract  cap^  5.  of  his  invention  likewise  (“  a most  safe  medicine  ^ and 
not  unfit  to  be  given  children”)  before  all  remedies  whatsoever. 

Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebore,  admits  this  medicine,  but  as  it 
is  prepared  by  him.  “Ht  is  most  certain  (saith  he)  that  the  virtue  of  this  | 
herb  is  great,  and  admirable  in  effect,  and  little  differing  from  balm  itself;  and  m 
he  that  knows  well  how  to  make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  than  all  their  books.  B 
contain,  or  all  the  doctors  in  Germany  can  show.”  IB 

Hilianus  Montaltus  in  his  exquisite  work  de  morb.  capitis,  cap.  2>\.  de  met.  iBi 
sets  a special  receipt  of  his  own,  which  in  his  practice  “^he  fortunately  used  ; t» 
because  it  is  but  short  I will  set  it  down.” 

“ Syrupi  de  pomis  aqnse  l)orag.  "'ff 

Ellebori  nigvi  per  nocteni  infusi  in  ligatura  H 

6 vei  8 gr.  manfe  facta  collatura  exhibe.”  m 

Other  receipts  of  the  same  to  this  purpose  you  shall  find  in  him.  Valescus 
admires  Ilali,  and  Jason  Pratensis  after  him:  the  confection  of  whidi 


* Quia  corpus  exiccant,  morbum  angent.  y Guianerius,  Tract.  I'’,  c.  6.  *Piso.  a Kjiasis,  sspe  valent  ^ 
cx  Hclleboro.  b Lib.  7.  Exiguis  niedicamentis  morbus  non  obsequitur.  ®Modo  caute  detur  et  jV.p 

robnstis.  dConsil.  10.  1.  1.  ®Plin.  1.  31.  c.  6.  Navigationes  ob  vomifiO.iem  prosunt  pluriinis  morbis 
capitis,  et  omnibus  ob  quos  Helleborum  bibitur.  Idem  Dioscorides,  lib.  6.  cap.  13.  Avicenna  tertia  imprimis. 

>unquam  dedimus,  quin  cx  una  aut  altera  assumptione,  Deo  juvante,  fuerint  ad  salutem  restitutL  RS 
B Lib.  2.  Inter  composita  purgantia  melanclioliam.  h Longo  experimento  a se  observatum  esse,  mclan-  HA . 
cholicos  sine  offensa  egregie  curandos  valero.  Idem  responsione  ad  Aubertum,  veratrum  nigrum,  ali)«  ■ 
timidum  et  periculosum  vinl  spiritu  etiam  et  oleo  commodum  sic  usui  redditur,  ut  etiam  pucris  tuto  admini.<- 
trari  possit.  i Certum  cst  hujus  lierbm  virtutem  maximam  et  mirabilem  e.sse,  parumquo  distare  a balsaino.  V ; 
Et  qui  norit  eo  rccte  uti,  plus  liabct  artis  quam  tota  scr.bcntiuia,  coliors,  aut  omnes  doctorca  in  acrmui.l*.  Jr  , 
k Quo  fcliciter  usus  sum. 
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lOur  new  London  Pharmacopoeia  hath  lately  revived.  “ ^Put  case  (saith  he),  all 
otiier  medicines  fail,  by  the  help  of  God  this  alone  shall  do  it,  and  ’tis  a 
icrowned  medichie  which  must  be  kept  in  secret.” 

“ 5^.  Epithymi  semunc.,  lapiclis  lazuli,  agaric!  aua  oij. 

Scammonii,  5j>  Chariopliillorum  nu>r.ero  20 : pulverisentur 
Omnia,  et  ipsius  pulveris  scrup.  4.  singulis  septimanis  assumat.” 


To  these  I may  add  Arnoldi  vinum  Biiglossatuvi,  or  borage  wine  before  men- 
ioned,  which  “Mizaldiis  calls  vinum  mirabile,  a wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerus 
, ’ouches  to  repeat  verbatim  amongst  other  receipts.  Rubens  his  ^compound 
w ater  out  oi  Savanarola : Pinetus  his  balm  ] Cardan’s  Pidvis  Ilyaeinthi,  with 
v^hich,  in  his  book  de  curis  admirandls,  he  boasts  that  he  had  cured  many 
iielancholy  persons  in  eight  days,  which  °Sckenkius  puts  amongst  his  observa- 
I ; le  medicines;  Altomarus  his  syrup,  with  which  ^he  calls  God  so  solemnly  to 
j f jitness,  he  hath  in  his  kind  done  many  excellent  cures,  and  which  Sckenkius 
iisnt.  7.  observ.  80.  mentioneth,  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  12  so 
I ' inch  commends;  Rulaudus’  admirable  water  for  melancholy,  which  cent.  2. 

I ; 96.  he  names  Spiritum  vitce  aureum,  Panaceam,  what  not,  and  his  absolute 

. ledicine  of  50  eggs,  curat.  Empir.  cent.  1.  cur.  5.  to  be  taken  three  in  a morn- 
.ag,  with  a powder  of  his.  ‘^Paventinus,  prac.  Empir.  doubles  this  number  of 
! ,’ggs,  and  Will  have  101  to  be  taken  by  three  and  three  in  like  sort,  which 
! allust  Salvian  approves,  de  red.  med.  lib.  2.  c.  1 . with  some  of  the  same  powder, 
ii  ill  all  be  spent,  a most  excellent  remedy  for  all  melancholy  and  mad  men. 

■1 

I “ Epithymi,  thymi,  ana  drachmas  duas,  sacchavi  alhi  unciam  unam,  croci  grana  tria, 

i Cinnaraomi  drachmam  unam;  misco,  fiat  pul  vis.” 


Ill  these  yet  are  nothing  to  those  ^chemical  preparatives  of  Aqua  Chalidonia, 
nintessence  of  hellebore,  salts,  extracts,  distillations,  oils,  Aurum  potabile,  &c. 
r r.  Anthony  in  his  book  de  auropotab.,  edit.  1 600,  is  all  and  all  for  it.  “ ® And 
uough  all  the  schools  of  Galenists,  with  a wicked  and  unthankful  pride  and 
5om,  detest  it  in  their  pi'actice,  yet  in  more  grievous  diseases,  when  their  vege- 
nIs  will  do  no  good,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  the  help  of  minerals,  though 
.ey  use  them  rashly,  unprofitaidy,  slackly,  and  to  no  purpose.”  Rhenanus, 
i Dutch  chemist,  in  his  book  de  Sale  e puteo  emergente,  takes  upon  him  to 
I ologise  for  Anthony,  and  sets  light  by  all  that  speak  against  him.  But  what 
I meddlewith  this  great  controversy,  which  is  the  subject  of  many  volumes'? 
lit  Paracelsus,  Quercetan,  Crollins,  and  the  brethren  of  the  rosy  cross,  defend 
:emselves  as  they  may.  Crato,  Erastus,  and  the  Galenists  oppugn.  Para- 
sisus,  he  brags  on  the  other  side,  he  did  more  famous  cures  by  this  means, 
im  all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself  a monarch;  Galen,  Hippo- 
, ites,  infants,  illiterate,  &c.  As  Thessalus  of  old  railed  against  those  ancient 
oclepiadean  writers,  “^he  condemns  others,  insults,  triumphs,  overcomes  all 
tiquity  (saith  Galen  as  if  he  spake  to  him),  declares  himself  a conqueror,  and 
)wns  his  own  doings.”  '^Onedrop  of  their  chemical  preparatives  shall  do  more 
■)d  than  all  their  fulsome  potions.  Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Galenists 
Lfy  them  on  the  other  side,  as  heretics  in  physic ; “ ^Paracelsus  did  that  in 
ysic, which  Luther  in  divinity.”  “^Adrunkeu  rogue  he  was,  a base  fellow,  a 
'.gician,  he  had  the  devil  for  his  master,  devils  his  familiar  companions,  and 

ioc  posito  quod  aline  medicinae  non  valeant,  Ista  tunc  Dei  misericordiil  valobit,  et  est  medicina  coronata 
; secretissiine  tenealur.  ™ Lib.  de  artif.  med.  ^ sect.  3.  Optimum  rem  dium  aqua  composita 
anarolic.  "Sckenkius,  observ.  31.  P Donatus  ab  Altomari,  cap.  7.  'I'estor  Deum,  me  mulios 

anchohcos  hujus  solius  syrupi  usu  ciirasse,  facta  prius  purgatione.  ^Centum  ova  et  unum,  quolibct 
nnnm  7""  8e,,uenti  pulvcrc  supra  ovum  aspersa,  et  contineant  quousque  ass.lmpscriut 

iun,  8 r f uti  issimum  remedium.  r Quercetan.  cap.  4.  Phar.  Os.valdus 

llius.  Cap.  1.  Ucet  tqta  OalenLtai  um  scliola,  mineralia  non  sine  impioet  ingrato  fastu  iisua  practica 

dcrelicto  subsidio,  ad  mineralia  confiigiuut, 

, ea  temere,  Ignaviter,  et  inutilitei  usurpent.  Ad  flnem  libri.  t Veteres  maledictls  iucessit  vincit  et 

;ra  oninem  antiquitatem  coronatur.  ipseque  a se  victor  dccluratur.  Gal.  lib.  i.  metli.  c.  2.  ’ c’od- 

;hus  de  sale  absynthii.  A aracelsus  in  medicina,  quod  Luth.'rus  in  thoologia.  yDisput.in 

Jem,  parte  1.  Magus  ebrlus,llliteratus,  damiouempneceptoreui  Uubuit,  dajiuoues  familiares,  &c. 
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what  he  did,  was  done  by  the  help  of  the  devil.”  Thus  they  contend  and 
rail,  and  every  mart  write  books  pro  and  con,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est:  let 
them  agree  as  they  will,  I proceed. 

Subsect.  IV. — Averters.  ■ 

Averters  and  purgers  must  go  together,  as  tending  all  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  divert  this  rebellious  humour,  and  turn  it  another  way.  In  this  range, 
clysters  and  suppositories  challenge  a chief  place,  to  draw  this  humour  from 
the  brain  and  heart,  to  the  more  ignoble  parts.  Some  would  have  them  still 
used  a few  days  between,  and  those  to  be  made  with  the  boiled  seeds  of  anise, 
fennel,  and  bastard  saffron,  hops,  thyme,  epithyme,  mallows,  fumitory,  bugloss, 
polypody,  senna,  diasene,  hamech,  cassia,  diacatholicon,  hierologodiuin,  oil  of 
violets,  sweet  almonds,  &c.  For  without  question,  a clyster  opportunely  used, 
cannot  choose  in  this,  as  most  other  maladies,  but  to  do  very  much  good; 
Clysteres  nutriunt,  sometimes  clysters  nourish,  as  they  may  be  prepared,  as  I 
was  informed  not  long  since  by  a learned  lecture  of  our  natural  philosophy 
^reader,  which  he  handled  by  way  of  discourse,  out  of  some  other  noted  physi- 
cians. Such  things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but  not  sweat.  Triuca- 
vellius,  consil.  16.  cap.  1.  in  head-melancholy  forbids  it.  P.  Bayerus  and  others 
approve  frictions  of  the  outward  parts,  and  to  bathe  them  with  warm  water. 
Instead  of  ordinary  frictions.  Cardan  prescribes  rubbing  with  nettles  till  they 
blister  the  skin,  which  likewise  ^Basardus  Visontinus  so  much  magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals  are  generally  received.  MnntaltuSj  c.  34. 
Hildesheim,  spied.  3.  fol.  136  and  238  give  several  receipts  of  aU  three. 
Hercules  de  Saxonia  relates  of  an  empiric  in  Venice  “^that  had  a strong 
water  to  purge  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  which  he  still  used  in  head-melan- 
choly, and  would  sell  for  no  gold.” 

To  open  months  and  ha3morrhoids  is  very  good  physic,  “ ®if  they  have 
been  formerly  stopped.”  Faventiiius  would  have  them  opened  with  horse- 
leeches, so  would  Hercul.  de  Sax.;  Julius  Alexandrinus,  consil.  185.  Scoltzii 
thinks  aloes  fitter  : ‘^most  approve  horse-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to 
the  forehead,  ® nostrils,  and  other  places. 

Montaltus,  CO/?.  29.  out  of  Alexander  and  others,  prescribes  “^cupping- 
glasses,  and  issues  in  the  left  thigh.”  Aretus,  lib.  7.  cap.  5,  ^Paulus  Begolinus, 
Sylvius  will  have  them  wdthout  scarification,  “applied  to  the  shoulders 
and  back,  thighs  and  feet:”  ^Montaltus,  cap.  34.  “ bids  open  an  issue  in  the 
arm,  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.”  ^Piso  enjoins  ligatures,  frictions,  supposito- 
ries, and  cupping-glasses,  still  without  scarification,  and  the  rest. 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  “ ^in  the  suture  of  the  crown,  and 
the  seared  or  ulcerated  place  suffered  to  Tun  a good  while.  ’Tis  not  amiss  to  bore 
the  skull  with  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours.”  Sallust.  Salvi- 
anus,  deremedic^  lib.  2.  caj).  1.  “^because  this  humour  hardly  yields  toother 
physic,  would  have  the  leg  cauterised,  or  the  left  leg,  below  the  knee,  “and 
the  head  bored  in  two  or  three  places,”  for  that  it  much  avails  to-  the  exhalation 
of  the  vapours:  “^I  saw  (saith  he)  a melancholy  man  at  Home,  that  by  no 
remedies  could  be  healed,  but  when  by  chance  he  was  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  the  skull  broken,  he  was  excellently  cured.”  Another,  to  the  admiration  j 

* Master  D.  Lapworth.  * Ant.  Philos,  cap.  de  melan.  frictio  vertice,  &c.  Aqua  fortissims 

purgans  os,  nares,  quam  non  vult  auro  vendere.  ° Mercurialis,  consil.  6.  etSO.  haemorroidum  ct 

inensium  provocatio  juvat,  modo  ex  eorum  suppressione  ortum  habuerit.  d Laurentius,  Bruel, 

® P.  Bayerus,  1.  2.  cap.  13.  naribus,  &c.  f Cucurbituloe  slccse,  et  fontanellse  crure  sinistro.  * Hildesheini, 
■picel.  2.  Vapores  a cerebro  trahendl  sunt  frictlonibus  universi,  pucurbitulis  siccis,  humeris  ac  dorsoj 
atllxis,  circa  pedes  et  crura.  h Fontanellain  aperi  juxta  occipitiuin,  aut  brachium.  i Balani,  ligatiy*» 
frictiones,  &c.  k Cauterium  fiat  sutura  coronali,  diu  fluerepermlttantur  loca  ulcerosa.  Trepano  etian 
cranii  densitas  immimii  poterit,  ut  vaporibus  fullginosis  exitus  p.ateat.  IQuoniara  difiiculter  cedit  altii 
medicamentis,  Ideo  flat  in  vertice  cauterium,  aut  crure  sinistro  infra  genu.  “ Fiant  duo  aut  tria  cauteri^ 

■ cum  ossis  perforatione.  Vidl  Korase  meiancholicum  qul,  adhibitls  multls  remediis,  saaari  non  pot' 

•ed  cum  cranium  gladio  fractum  easet,  optime  sanatus  est. 
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of  the  beholders,  ‘‘'“breaking  his  head  with  a fall  from  on  high,  was  instantly 
recovered  of  his  dotage,”  Gordonius,  cap.  13.  part.  2.  would  have  these 
cauteries  tried  last,  when  no  other  physic  wdll  serve,  “^The  head  to  be 
shaved  and  bored  to  let  out  fumes,  which  without  doubt  will  do  much  good. 
I saw  a melancholy  man  wounded  in  the  head  with  a sword,  his  brain-pan 
broken;  so  long  as  the  wound  was  open  he  was  well,  but  when  his  wound 
was  healed,  his  dotage  returned  again.”  But  Alexander  Messaria,  a professor 
n Padua,  lid.  1.  pract.  med.  cap.  21.  de  melanchol.  will  allow  no  cauteries  at 
ill,  ’tis  too  stift'  a humour  and  too  thick  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evaporated. 

Guianerius,  c.  8.  Tract.  15,  cured  a nobleman  in  Savoy,  by  boring  alone, 
“’leaving  the  hole  open  a month  together,”  by  means  of  which,  after  two 
'..mars’  melancholy  and  madness,  he  was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy 
n the  suture  of  the  crown ; but  Ai’culanus  would  have  the  cautery  to  be  made 
vith  gold.  In  many  other  parts,  these  cauteries  are  prescribed  for  melancholy 
nen,  as  in  the  thighs,  (^Mercwrialis,  consil.  86.)  arms,  legs.  Idem,  consil.  6.  and 
9 and  25.  Montanus,  86,  Rodericus  a Fonseca,  tom.  2.  consult.  84.  hypo- 
kJiond,.  coxa  dextrd,  &c.,  hut  most  in  the  head,  “if  other  physic  will  do  no  good.” 


Subsect.  V. — Alteratives  and  Cordials,  corroborating,  resolving 
the  Eeliques,  and  mending  the  Temperament. 

I Because  this  humour  is  so  malign  of  itself,  and  so  hard  to  be  removed, 
he  reliques  are  to  be  cleansed,  by  alteratives,  cordials,  and  such  means : the 
3mper  is  to  be  altered  and  amended,  with  such  things  as  fortify  and  strengthen 
le  heart  and  brain,  which  are  commonly  both  affected  in  this  malady, 

; nd  do  mutually  misaffect  one  another : which  are  still  to  be  given  every 
: ther  day,  or  some  few  days  inserted  after  a purge,  or  like  physic,  as 
ccasion  serves,  and  are  of  such  force,  that  many  times  they  help  alone,  and 
3 *Arnoldus  holds  in  his  Aphorisms,  are  to  be  “preferred  before  all  other 
ledicines,  in  what  kind  soever.” 


Amongst  this  number  of  cordials  and  alteratives,  I do  not  find  a more  present 
nnedy,  than  a cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  if  it  be  soberly  and  oj)portunely 
3ed,  It  makes  a man  bold,  hardy,  courageous,  “‘whetteth  the  wit,”  if 
oderately  taken,  (and  as  Plutarch  "saith,  Symp.  7.  qucest.  12  ) “it  makes 
lose  which  are  otherwise  dull,  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frankincense,  or 
licken,  (Xenophon  adds)  *as  oil  doth  fire.”  A famous  cordial,”  Matthiolus 
Dioscoridem  calls  it,  “an  excellent  nutriment  to  refresh  the  body,  it  makes 
pod  colour,  a fiourishing  age,  helps  concoction,  fortifies  the  stomach,  takes 
/^ay  obstructions,  provokes  urine,  drives  out  excrements,  procures  sleep,  clears 
e blood,  expels  wind  and  cold  poisons,  attenuates,  concocts,  dissipates  all 
ick  vapours,  and  fuliginous  humours.”  And  that  which  is  all  in  all  to  my 
irpose,  it  takes  away  fear  and  sorrow.  ^ Curas  edaces  dissipat  Evius.  “It  glads 
e heart  of  man,”  Psal.  civ.  15.  hilaritatis  dulce  seminarium.  Helena’s  bowl, 
e sole  nectar  of  the  gods,  or  that  true  nepenthes  in  “Homer,  which  jiuts  away 
re  and  grief,  as  Oribasius,  5.  Collect,  cap.  7.  and  some  others  will,  was  nought 
e but  a cup  of  good  wine.  It  makes  the  mind  of  the  king  and  of  the 
■herless  both  one,  of  the  bond  and  free  man,  poor  and  rich ; it  turneth  all 
i thoughts  to  joy  and  mirth,  makes  him  remember  no  sorrow  or  debt,  but 


Et  alterum  vidl  melancliolicum,  qul  ex  alto  cadens  non  sine  astantium  admiratione  liberatus  est 
idatur  caput  el  flat  cauterium  in  capitc;  procul  dubio  ista  faciunt  ad  fumonim  exhalutionenv  vidl 
lanchohcum  h.  fortuna  gladio  vuineratum,  et  cranium  fractum,  quamdiu  vulnus  apertum  curatua 
line;  at  vulnus  sanatum,  reyersa  est  mama.  d Usque  ad  duram  matrem  trepLaid  feci,  et  per 
stetit.  Cordis  ratio  semper  habcnda  quod  cerebro  compatitur,  et  sesc  invicem  olHciunt, 
dioi . 38.  .Medicma  Theriacahs  prai  caitens  eligenda.  t Galen,  de  temp.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  moderate  vinum 
iptum  acuit  ingenium  >1 1 ardos  ahter  et  tristes  thuris  in  modum  exlialarc  facit.  * IlilmdtS 
deum  flammam  c.xc  tat.  y Viribus  retinendis  cardiacuin  eximium,  nutriendo  corpori  alimentum 

mum,  ffitatem  floridam  facit,  calorem  mnatum  fovet,  concoctionem  juvat,  stomaclium  roborat,  excre- 
ttis  viani  paint,  unnam  niovet,  soinnuin  conciliat,  vciieiia,  friiflclos  flatus  dissiuat  crassos  humoraa 
o>4ult,  di«ulil,  So.  «u„r.  lib,  2.  od.  11.  »Ilacclm,  dSSpto  c o“ 
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enviclietli  his  heart,  and  makes  liim  speak  by  talents,”  Esclras  iii.  19,  20,  21. 
It  gives  life  itself,  spirits,  wit,  &c.  For  which  cause  the  ancients  called  Bacchus, 
Liber  pater  a Uberando,  and  ^sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an 
altar.  Wine  measureably  drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  gladness  and  cheerful- 
ness of  mind,  it  cheeretli  God  and  men,”  Judges  ix.  13.  Icjetitke  Bacchus  dator,  it 
makes  an  old  wife  dance,  and  such  as  are  in  misery  to  forget  evil,  and  be  merry. 


“ Bacclius  et  afflictis  requiem  mortalibus  affcrt, 
Crui’a  licet  duro  compede  vincta  foreiit.” 


“Wine  makes  a troubled  soul  to  rest, 
Tliough  feet  with  fetters  be  opprest.” 


Demetrius  in  Plutarch,  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus’s  hands,  and  was  prisoner 
in  Syria,  “ ® spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink  that  he  might  so  ease  his  dis- 
contented mind,  and  avoid  those  continual  cogitations  of  his  present  condition 
wlierewith  he  was  tormented.”  Therefore  Solomon,  Prov.  xxxi.  6,  bids  “ wine 
be  given  to  him  that  is  ready  to  ‘'perish,  and  to  him  that  hath  grief  of  heart, 
let  him  drink  that  he  forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more.” 
Solicitis  animis  onus  eximit,  it  easeth  a burdened  soul,  nothing  speedier, 
nothing  better;  which  the  prophet  Zachariah  perceived,  when  he  said,  “that  in 
the  time  of  Messias,  they  of  Ephraim  should  be  glad,  and  their  heart  should 
rejoice  as  through  wine.”  All  which  makes  me  very  well  approve  of  that  pretty 
description  of  a feast  in  ^Bartholomeus  Anglicus,  when  grace  was  said,  their 
hands  washed,  and  the  guests  sufficiently  exhilarated,  with  good  discourse,  sweet 
music,  dainty  fare,  exhilarationis  gratid,  pocula  iterum  atque  ilerum  offeruntur, 
as  a corollary  to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a grace  cup  came 
in  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths  to  one  another  again  and  again. 
Which  as  I.  Fredericus  Matenesiu's,  Grit.  Christ,  lib.  2.  cap.  5,  6,  & 7,  was  an 
old  custom  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be  not  enforced, 
bibere  per  violentiam,  but  as  in  that  royal  feast  of  *'Ahasuerus,  which  lasted 
180  days,  “without  compulsion  they  drank  by  order  in  golden  vessels,”  when 
and  what  they  would  themselves.  This  of  drink  is  a most  easy  and  parable 
remedy,  a common,  a cheap,  still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow,  and  such  trouble- 
some thoughts,  that  molest  the  mind ; as  brimstone  with  fire,  the  spirits  on 
a sudden  are  enlightened  by  it.  “Ho  better  physic”  (saith ‘Ilhasis)  “fora 
melancholy  man : and  he  that  can  keep  company,  and  carouse,  needs  no  other 
medicines,”  ’tis  enough.  His  countryman  Avicenna,  31.  doct.  2.  cap.  8.  pro- 
ceeds farther  yet,  and  will  have  him  that  is  troubled  in  mind,  or  melancholy, 
not  to  drink  only,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk : excellent  good  physic  it  is 
for  this  and  many  other  diseases,  Magninus,  Beg.  san.  part.  3.  c.  31.  will  have 
them  to  be  so  once  a month  at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,  “^because  it 
scours  the  body  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  manner  of  superfluities,  and  keeps 
it  clean.”  Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  Philosopher,  in  his  book  de  tranquil, 
lib.  1.  c.  15.  nonnunquam  ut  in  aliis  morbis  ad  ebrietatem  usque  veniendiim; 
Curas  deprimit,  tristitice  medetur^  it  is  good  sometimes  to  be  drunk,  it  helps 
sorrow,  depresseth  cares,  and  so  concludes  this  tract  with  a cup  of  wine : Habes, 
Serene  charissime,  quce  ad  tranquillitatem  animce  pertinent.  But  these  are 
epicureal  tenets,  tending  to  looseness  of  life,  luxury  and  atheisna,  maintained 
alone  by  some  heathens,  dissolute  Arabians,  profane  Christians,  and  are 
exploded  by  Kabbi  Moses,  tract.  4.  Guliel.  Placentius,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  Valescus 
de  Taranta,  and  most  accurately  ventilated  by  Jo.  Sylvaticus,  a late  writer 
and  physician  of  Milan,  med.  cont.  cap.  14.  where  you  shall  find  this  tenet 
co2)iously  confuted. 


bPausanSas.  ® Sjyacides,  xxxl.  28.  d Legitur  et  prlsci  Catonls  Sffipe  mere  calulsse  rlrtus.  *In 
pocula  et  aleam  se  praicipitavit,  et  iis  fere  tempos  traduxit,  ut  aegram  crapula  mentem  levaret,  et  conditionis 
praesentis  cogitationes  quibus  agitabatur  sobrius  vitaret.  f So  did  the  Athenians  of  old,  as  Suidas  relates, 
and  so  do  the  Germans  at  this  day.  8 Lib.  6.  cap.  23.  et  24.  de  rerum  proprietat.  h Esther,  1. 8.  . 

iTract.  1.  cont.  1.  1.  Non  oestrus  laudabilior  eo,  vel  cura  melior;  qui  melancholicus,  utatur  societate 
hominum  et  biberia;  et  qui  potest  sustinore  usum  vini,  non  indiget  alia  mcdicina,  quod  eo  sunt  omnia  ad  f p; 
usum  necessaria  hujus  pa-ssionis.  kTum  quod  sequatur  Inde  sudor,  vomitio,  urina,  h quibus  • ^ 

Huperfluitates  ix  corpore  rcnioventur  et  romaaet  corpus  mundum. 


•Mem.  1.  Subs.  5.] 
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Howsoever  you  say,  if  this  be  true,  that  wine  and  strong  drink  have  such 
/irtue  to  expel  fear  and  sorrow,  and  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  ever  hereafter 
et’s  drink  and  be  merry. 

“ 1 Prome  reconditum,  Lyde  strenna,  c£ecul)um,  | “ Come,  lusty  Lyda,  fill’s  a cup  of  sack, 

Capaciores,  puer,  hue  affer  Scyphos,  I And,  sirrah  drawer,  bigger  pots  we  lack, 

Et  Chia  vina  aut  Lesbia.”  | And  Scio  wines  that  have  so  good  a smack.” 


I say  with  him  in  “A.  Gellius,  “let’s  maintain  the  vigour  of  our  souls  with 
' moderate  cup  of  wine,”  ^Natis  in  usum  Icetitico  scyphis,  “and  drink  to  refresh 
ur  mind ; if  there  be  any  cold  sorrow  in  it,  or  torpid  bashfuliiess,  let’s  wash 
I all  away.” N unc  vino  pellite  cu/ras;  so  saith  * Horace,  so  saith  Anacreon, 

MefliiovTa  'fap  jue  KeicOai 
IloXu  Kp€L(T(TOv  h flavovra. 

Let’s  drive  down  care  with  a cup  of  wine : and  so  say  I too  (though  / drink 
>one  myself),  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so  that  it  be  modestly,  soberly,  ojipor- 
; inely  used : so  that  “ they  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,”  which 
l.ir  ° Apostle  forewarns;  for  as  Chrysostom  well  comments  on  that  place,  ad 
!'ditiam  datum  est  vinum,  non  ad  ebrietatem,  ’tis  for  mirth  wine,  but  not  for 
I adness : and  will  you  know  where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be  understood  ? 
Vs  dicere  ubi  bonum  sit  vinum  ? Audi  quid  dicat  Scriptura,  hear  the  Scrip- 
nres,  “ Give  wine  to  them  that  are  in  sorrow,”  or  as  Paul  bid  Timothy  drink 
ine  for  his  stomach’s  sake,  for  concoction,  health,  or  some  such  honest  occa- 
m.  Otherwise,  as  ^ Pliny  tells  us;  if  singular  moderation  be  not  had, 
^nothing  so  pernicious,  ’tis  mere  vinegar,  blandus  daemon,  poison  itself.” 
it  hear  a more  fearful  doom,  Habac.  ii.  15.  <fe  16.  “Woe  be  to  him  that 
akes  his  neighbour  drunk,  shameful  spewing  shall  be  upon  his  glory.”  Let 
;)t  good  fellows  triumph  therefore  (saith  Matthiolus),  that  I have  so  much 
' minended  wine;  if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  “instead  of  making  glad,  it 
nfounds  both  body  and  soul,  it  makes  a giddy  head,  a sorrowful  heart.” 

I nd  ’twas  well  said  of  the  poet  of  old,  “ Wine  causeth  mirth  and  grief,” 
othing  so  good  for  some,  so  bad  for  others,  especially  as  ®one  observes,  qui  a 
usa  calida  male  habent,  that  are  hot  or  inflamed.  And  so  of  spices,  they 
. )ne,  as  I have  showed,  cause  head-melancholy  themselves,  they  must  not 
3 wine  as  an  * ordinary  drink,  or  in  their  diet.  But  to  determine  with 
urentius,  c.  8.  de  melan.  wine  is  bad  for  madmen,  and  such  as  are  troubled 
th  heat,  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains;  but  to  melancholy  which  is  cold  (as 
‘st  is),  wine,  soberly  used,  may  be  very  good. 

[ may  say  the  same  of  the  decoction  of  China  roots,  sassafras,  sarsaparilla, 
liaiacum:  China,  saith  Manardus,  makes  a good  colour  in  the  face,  takes 
ay  melancholy,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  from  cold,  even  so  sarsapa- 
a provokes  sweat  mightily,  guaiacum  dries,  Claudinus,  consult.  89,  & 46. 
:mtanus,  Capivaccius,  consult.  188.  Scoltzii,  make  frequent  and  good  use  of 
liacum  and  China,  “'^so  that  the  liver  be  not  incensed,”  good  for  such  as 
^ cold,  as  most  melancholy  men  are,  but  by  no  means  to  be  mentioned  in 
■ )• 

The  Turks  have  a drink  called  coffee  (for  they  use  no  wine),  so  named  of  a 
TV  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter  (like  that  black  drink  which  was  in  use 
ongst  the  Lacedmmonians,  and  perhaps  the  same),  which  they  sip  still  of, 
1 sup  as  warm  as  they  can  suffer;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  coffee- 
ises,  which  are  somewhat  like  our  alehouses  or  taverns,  and  there  th(!y  sit 
tting  and  drinking  to  drive  away  the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together, 

™Lib.  15.  2.  Tioct.  Alt.  Vlgorem  animl  moderate  vlnl  usu  tueamur,  et  calefacto  simul  refo- 
e anlmo  si  quid  in  eo  vel  fri/idre  tristititc,  vel  torpeiitis  verecundlm  fuerit,  diluainus.  ^ Ilor.  1.  1.  Od. 

7.  lib.  1.  26. _ bam  pru'stat  ebrium  me  (luam  mortuum  jacere.  “Epiics.  v.  18.  scr.  19.  in 

6.  PLib.  14.  5.  Nihil  pern icioslus  viribus,  si  modus  aUsit,  venenum.  Theocritus,  ld\l.  13.  vino 

loetitiam  et  dolorem.  ^llenodeus.  “Mercurialis  consil.  25.  Vinum  I'rigidis  optimum,  fit 

mum  ferma  melancholia.  tEernelius,  coiisil.  44  et  45,  vinum  prohibet  nsslduum,  et  aromata. 

'do  jecyr  non  incendatur. 
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because  they  find  by  experience  that  kind  of  drink,  so  used,  helpeth  digestion 
and  prociu’eth  alacrity.  Some  of  them  take  opium  to  this  purpose.  * 

Borage,  balm,  saffron,  gold,  I have  spoken  of ; Montaltus,  c.  23.  commends 
scorzonera  roots  condite.  Garcias  ab  Horfco,  flant.  hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  makes 
mention  of  an  herb  called  datura,  which,  if  it  be  eaten,  for  twenty-four 
hours  following  takes  away  all  sense  of  grief,  makes  them  incline  to  laughter 
and  mirth:”  and  another  called  bauge,  like  in  effect  to  opium,  “ which  puts 
them  for  a time  into  a kind  of  ecstasy,”  and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh.  One 
of  the  Eoman  emperors  had  a seed,  which  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  exhilarate 
himself.  ^Ghristophorus  Ayrerus  prefers  bezoar  stone,  and  the  confection  of 
alkermes,  before  other  cordials,  and  amber  in  some  cases.  “ ^ Alkermes  com- 
forts the  inner  parts;”  and  bezoar  stone  hath  an  especial  virtue  against  all 
melancholy  affections,  “ ^it  refresheth  the  heart,  and  corroborates  the  whole 
body.”  ^ Amber  provokes  urine,  helps  the  body,  breaks  wind,  &c.  After  a 
purge,  3 or  4 grains  of  bezoar  stone,  and  3 grains  of  ambergrease,  drunk  or 
taken  in  borage  or  bugloss  water,  in  which  gold  hot  hath  been  quenched,  will 
do  much  good,  and  the  purge  will  diminish  less  (the  heart  so  refreshed)  of  the 
strength  and  substance  of  the  body. 

5'-  confect.  Alkermes  lap.  Bezoar.  9j. 

Succini  albi  subtiliss.  pulverisat.  9jj-  cum 

Syrup,  de  cort.  citri;  fiat  electuarium. 


To  bezoar  stone  most  subscribe,  Manardus,  and  ° many  others;  "it  takes 
away  sadness,  and  makes  him  merry  that  useth  it;  I have  seen  some  that 
have  been  much  diseased  with  faintness,  swooning,  and  melancholy,  that  tak- 
ing the  weight  of  three  grains  of  this  stone,  in  the  water  of  oxtongue,  have 
been  cured.”  Garcias  ab  Horto  brags  how  many  desperate  cures  he  hath  done 
upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alone,  when  all  physicians  had  forsaken  them. 
But  alkermes  many  except  against ; in  some  cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good 
and  of  the  best,  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France,  which  ^lodocus  Sin- 
cerus,  Itinerario  Gallice,  so  much  magnifies,  and  would  have  no  traveller  omit 
to  see  it  made.  But  it  is  not  so  general  a medicine  as  the  other.  Fernelius, 
consil.  49,  suspects  alkermes  by  reason  of  its  heat,  " ®nothing  (saith  he),  sooner 
exasperates  this  disease,  than  the  use  of  hot  working  meats  and  medicines, 
and  would  have  them  for  that  cause  warily  taken.”  I conclude,  therefore,  of 
this  and  all  other  medicines,  as  Thucydides  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  no 
remedy  could  be  prescribed  for  it,  Nam  quod  uni  profuit,  hoc  aliis  erat  exitio : 
there  is  no  catholic  medicine  to  be  had : that  which  helps  one  is  pernicious 
to  another. 

Diamargaritum  frigidum,  diamhra,  diahoraginafum,  electuarium  Icetificans 
Galeni  et  Rhasis,  de  gemmis,  dianthos,  diamoschum  dulce  et  amarum,  dectua--  , 
rium  conciliator  is,  syrup.  Cidoniorum,  de  pomis,  conserves  of  roses,  violets,  ; 
fumitory,  enula  campana,  satyrion,  lemons,  orange-pills  condite,  &c.,  have 
their  good  use. 

Diamoschi  dulcis  et  amari,  ana  ^ij. 

Diabuglossati,  Diaboraginati,  sacchari  violaccl, 
ana  j.  misce  cum  syrupo  de  pomis.’* 


Every  physician  is  full  of  such  receipts:  one  only  I will  add  for  the  rareness- 
of  it,  wliich  I find  recorded  by  many  learned  authors,  as  an  approved  medicine; 


* Per  24  hor^  sensnm  doloris  omnem  tollit,  et  rldere  fadt,  r Hlldesheim,  spied  2.  ■ Alkermes  > 

omnia  vitalia  viscera  mire  confortat.  Contra  omnes  melancholicos  affectus  confert,  ac  certum  est  ipsius 
usn  omnes  cordis  et  coi  poris  vires  mirum  in  modum  refici.  b Succinum  vero  albissimum  confortat 

ventriculum,  flatum  discutit,  urinam  movet,  &c.  <>  Garcias  ab  llorto,  aromatum  lib.  1.  cap.  15, 

adversus  omnes  morbos  melancholicos  conducit,  et  venenum.  Ego  (inquit)  utor  in  morbis  melancholicis, 
&c,  et  deploratos  hujus  usu  ad  pristinam  sanitatem  restitui.  See  more  in  Bauhinus'  book  de  lap.  Bezoar 
c.  45.  d Edit.  1617.  Monspelii  electuarium  fit  preciocissimum  Alchenn.  &c.  ®Nlhllmorbum 

l\unc  teque  exa.sperat,  ac  alimentorum  vel  calidiorum  usus.  Alcliermcs  Ideo  suspectus,  et  quod  semel', 
moneam,  caute  adhtbenda  calida  medicamenta.  f Sekenkius,  1.  1.  Observat.  de  Mania,  ad  mentis  aliena-j 
tioBem,  et  desipieutiam  vitio  cerebri  obortain,  in  monuscrlpto  codice  Germajiico,  tale  medicameutum  reperi 
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3fem.  1.  Swbs,  5.] 

against  dotage,  head-melanclioly,  and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.  Talce  a 
‘^rarn’s  Jiead  that  never  meddled  with  an  ewe,  cut  olF  at  a blow,  and  the  horns 
oidy  take  away,  boil  it  well,  skin  and  wool  together;  after  it  is  well  sod,  take 
ojat  the  brains,  and  put  these  spices  to  it,  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace, 
I cloves,  ana  g j;^,  mingle  the  |X>wder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat  them  in 
;ia  platter  upon  a chafing-dish  of  coals  together,  stirring  them  well,  that  they 
do  not  burn;  take  heed  it  be  not  overmuch  dried,  or  drier  than  a calf’s  brains 
; ready  to  be  eaten.  Keep  it  so  prepared,  and  for  three  days  give  it  the  patient 
; fasting,  so  that  he  fast  two  hours  after  it.  It  may  be  eaten  with  bread,  in  an 
egg  or  broth,  or  any  way,  so  it  be  taken.  For  fourteen  days  let  him  use  this 
diet,  drink  no  wine,  &c.  Gesner,  hist,  animal,  lib.  1.  pag.  917,  Caricterius, 
m'act.  13.  in  Hich.  demetri.  pag.  129.  latro:  Witenberg.  edit.  Tubing,  pag.  62, 
mention  this  medicine,  though  with  some  variation ; he  that  list  may  try  it, 
**^and  many  such. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose-water,  violet  flowers,  balm,  rose-cakes, 
vinegar,  (S^c.,  do  much  recreate  the  brains  and  spirits,  according  to  Solomon. 
Prov.  xxvii.  9.  “They  rejoice  the  heart,”  and,  as  some  say,  nourish:  ’tis  a 
question  commonly  controverted  in  our  schools,  odores  nutriant:  let  Ficinus, 

\ib.  2.  cap.  18.  decide  it ; ^many  arguments  he  brings  to  prove  it ; as  of  Demo- 
I nritus,  that  lived  by  the  smell  of  bread  alone,  applied  to  his  nostrils,  for  some 

I ' .'ew  days,  when  for  old  age  he  could  eat  no  meat.  Ferrerius,  lib.  2.  'metk. 
-lipeaks  of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making,  of  wine,  saffron,  &c.,  which 

le  prescribed  to  dull,  weak,  feeble,  and  dying  men  to  smell  to,  and  by  it  to 
lave  done  very  much  good,  ceque  fere  profuisse  olfactu  et  potu,  as  if  he ' had 
liven  them  drink.  Our  noble  and  learned  Lord  t Yerulam,  in  his  book  de  vita 
inorte,  commends,  therefore,  all  such  cold  smells  as  any  way  serve  to  refri- 
•gerate  the  spirits.  Montanus,  consil.  31,  prescribes  a form  which  he  would 
||  lave  liis  melancholy  patient  never  to  have  out  of  his  hands.  If  you  will  have 
P ; ;hem  siiagirically  prepared,  look  in  Oswaldus  CroUius,  Basil.  Chymica. 

^1  Irrigations  of  the  head  shaven,  “^of  the  flowers  of  water-lilies,  lettuce, 
y idolets,  camomile,  wild  mallows,  wether’s-head,”  (fcc.,  must  be  used  many 
l;  aornings  together.  Montan.,  consil.  3 b,  would  have  the  head  so  washed  once 

II  i week.  Ltelius  ^ fonte  Eugubinus,  consult.  44,  for  an  Italian  count,  troubled 
||  ■ fith  head-melancholy,  repeats  many  medicines  which  he  tried,  “ ^ but  two 
ill, lone  which  did  the  cure ; use  of  whey  made  of  goats’  milk,  with  the  extract 

; f hellebore,  and  irrigations  of  the  liead  with  water-libes,  lettuce,  violets, 
i‘.amomile,  &c.,  upon  the  suture  of  the  crown.’’  Piso  commends  a ram’s  lungs 
1 pplied  hot  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  ^ or  a young  lamb  divided  in  the  back, 
xenterated,  &c. ; all  acknowledge  the  chief  cure  in  moistening  throughout, 
some,  saith  Laurentius,  use  powders  and  caps  to  the  bi’ain ; but  forasmuch  as 
uch  aromatical  things  are  hot  and  dry,  they  must  be  sparingly  administered. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apply  bags,  epithemes,  ointments,  of 
vhich  Laurentius,  c.  9.  de  melan.  gives  examples.  Bruel  prescribes  an  epi- 
heme  for  the  heart,  of  bugloss,  borage,  water-lily,  violet  waters,  sweet  wine, 
»alm  leaves,  nutmegs,  cloves,  &c. 

For  the  belly,  make  a fomentation  of  oil,  “in  which  the  seeds  of  cummin, 

: ne,  carrots,  dill,  have  been  boiled. 

Baths  are  of  wonderful  great  force  in  this  malady,  much  admired  by  “ Galen, 


Caput  arletis  nondum  expcrtl  vcnerem,  uno  ictu  amputatiim,  cornibus  tantum  cleinotis,  intofrruni  ciirn 
ina  et  pelle  bene  elixabis,  turn  aperto  eerebrum  eximes,  et  addens  aromata,  &c.  * Clnis  testudinis 

8tus,  et  vino  potus  melancholiani  eurat,  et  rasura  cornu  miinocerotis,  &c.  Sckenkius.  h Instat  in 

latrice,  quod  sursurn  et  deorsum  ad  odoris  sensum  prfecipitatur.  f Viscount  St.  Alban’s.  i Ex 

ccocto  flyrum  nympheaj,  lactucae,  violarum,  cliamomil.'e,  althe;e,  capitis  vervecuin,  &c.  k Inter  auxilia 
lulta^hibita,  duo  visa  sunt  remediuin  adferre,  usus  scri  caprini  cum  extracto  llellebori,  et  irrigatio  ex 
icte  Isympheai,  vlolaruin,  &c.  sutune  coronali  adliibita;  liis  reinediis  sanitate  pristinA  adcptns  est. 
Confei  t et  pulmo  arietis,  calidus  aguus  per  dorsum  divisus»  cxeuteratua,  udiuotiw  slucipiti# 
uimiu,  ruUe,  duuci,  aoetlii  cocta,  ^ Lib.  3.  do  locis  all’oct. 
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°^Etius,  Pliasis,  &c.,  of  sweet  water,  in  which  are  boiled  the  leaves  of  mallows, 
roses,  violets,  water-lilies,  wether’s-head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camomile,  melilot, 
tfec.  Guianer.  caj).  8.  tract.  15,  would  have  them  used  twice  a day,  and  when 
they  come  forth  of  the  baths,  their  back  bones  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of 
almonds,  violets,  nymphea,  fresh  capon  grease,  &c. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  borne  about,  I And  prescribed,  taxed  by  some, 
approved  by  Penodseus,  Platerus  (amuleta  inquit  non  negligenda),  and  others; 
look  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Albertus,  &c.  Bassardus  Yiscontinus,  ant. 
philos.  commends  hypericon,  or  St.  John’s  wort  gathered  on  a ^’Friday  in  the 
hour  of  “ J upiter,  when  it  comes  to  his  eflectual  operation  (that  is,  about  the 
full  moon  in  July);  so  gathered  and  borne,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  it  mightily 
helps  this  affection,  and  drives  away  all  fantastical  spirits.”  ‘iPhiles,  a Greek 
author  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Michael  Paleologus,  writes  that  a sheep 
or  kid’s  skin,  whom  a wolf  worried,  ^ Hoedus  inhumani  raptus  ah  ore  lupi, 
ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  a man,  “ because  it  causeth  palpitation  of 
the  heart,”  not  for  any  fear,  but  a secret  virtue  which  amulets  have.  A ring 
made  of  the  hoof  of  an  ass’s  right  fore  foot  carried  about,  &c.  I say  with 
^Penodseus,  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Peony  doth  cure  epilepsy; 
precious  stones,  most  diseases;  ^a  wolf’s  dung  borne  with  one  helps  the  colic, 
'^a  spider  an  ague,  &c.  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vacation  time  not  many 
years  since,  at  Lindley  in  Leicestershire,  my  father’s  house,  I first  observed 
this  amulet  of  a spider  in  a nut-  shell  lapped  in  silk,  &c.,  so  applied  for  an  ague 
by  ^my  mother;  whom,  although  I knew  to  have  excellent  skill  in  chirurgery, 
sore  eyes,  aches,  &c.,  and  such  experimental  medicines,  as  all  the  country 
where  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to  have  done  many  famous  and  good  cures  upon 
diverse  poor  folks,  that  were  otherwise  destitute  of  help : yet  among  all  other 
experiments,  this  methought  was  most  absurd  and  ridiculous,  I could  see  no 
warrant  for  it.  Quid  aranea  cum  febre?  For  what  antipathy?  till  at  length 
rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  I do)  I found  this  very  medicine  in  Diosco- 
rides,  approved  by  Matthiolus,  repeated  by  Alderovandus,  cajJ.  de  Aranea,  lib. 
de  insectis,  I began  to  have  a better  opinion  of  it,  and  to  give  more  credit  to 
amulets,  when  I saw  it  in  some  parties  answer  to  experience.  Some  medicines 
are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of  words,  characters,  spells,  and  charms,  which 
can  do  no  good  at  all,  but  out  of  a strong  conceit,  as  Pomponatius  proves ; or 
the  devil’s  policy,  who  is  the  first  foimder  and  teacher  of  them. 


Subsect.  YI. — Correctors  of  Accidents  to  procure  Sleep.  Against  fearful 

Dreams,  Redness,  dec. 


"When  you  have  used  all  good  means  and  helps  of  alteratives,  averters, 
diminutives,  yet  there  will  be  still  certain  accidents  to  be  corrected  and  amended, 
as  waking,  fearful  dreams,  flushing  in  the  face  to  some  ruddiness,  &c. 

Waking,  by  reason  of  their  continual  cares,  fears,  sorrows,  dry  brains,  is  a 
symptom  that  much  crucifies  melancholy  men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily 
helped,  and  sleep  by  all  means  procured,  which  sometimes  is  a sufficient^  remedy 
of  itself  without  any  other  physic.  Sckenkius,  in  his  Observations,  hath  an 
example  of  a woman  that  was  so  cured.  The  means  to  procure  it,  are  inward 
or  outward.  Inwardly  taken,  are  simples,  or  compounds;  simples,  as  popj)y, 


® Tetrab.  2.  ser.  1 . cap.  10.  P Cap.  de  mel.  collectum  die  vener.  bora  Jovis  cum  ad  Energlam  venit,  i.  e. 
lid  plenilunium  Julii,  inde  gesta  et  collo  appensa  huuc  affectum  apprime  juvat  et  fanaticos  spiritus  expellit. 
« L de  proprietat.  animal,  ovis  b lupo  correptie  pellem  non  esse  pro  indumento  corporis  usurpandam,  cordis 
enim  palpitationem  excitat,  &c.  Mart.  » i>iiar.  lib.  i . cap.  12.  t .Etius,  cap.  31 . Tet.  3.  ser.  4. 

«-Dioscorides,  Ulysses  Alderovandus  de  aranea.  * Mistress  Dorothy  Burton,  she  died,  1629.  soio 

Bomno  curata  est  citra  medici  anxilium,  fol.154. 


a 
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tilled  waters,  &c.  Compounds  are  syrups,  or  opiates,  syrup  of  poppy,  violets, 
verbasco,  which  are  commonly  taken  with  distilled  waters. 

diacodii  5j.  diascordii  aquae  lactucse 

mista  fiat  potio  ad  horam  sonmi  sumenda. 

Requies  Nicholai,  Philonium  Rommium,  Tripliera  magna,  pilulce  de  Cyno^ 
ghssa,  Diascordium,  Laudanum  Paracehi,  Opium,  are  in  use,  &c.  Country 
folks  commonly  make  a posset  of  hemp-seed,  which  Fuchsius  in  his  herbal  so 
much  discommends;  yet  I have  seen  the  good  effect,  and  it  may  be  used 
where  better  medicines  are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudanum  Paracelsi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains,  with  a drachm  of 
Diascordium,  which  Oswald.  Crollius  commends.  Opium  itself  is  most  paid; 
used  outwardly,  to  smell  to  in  a ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks 
to  the  same  quantity  “^for  a cordial,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Indies;  the  dose  40  or 
50  grains. 

Kulandus  calls  Requiem  Nicholai,  ultimum  refugium,  the  last  refuge ; but 
of  this  and  the  rest  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  V ictorius  Faventinus,  cap.  de 
phrensi,  Heurnius,  cap.  de  mania,  Hildesheim,  spicel.  4.  de  somno  et  vigil.  &c. 
Outwardly  used,  as  oil  of  nutmegs  by  extraction,  or  expression  with  rosewater 
to  anoint  the  temples,  oils  of  poppy,  nenuphar,  mandrake,  purslain,  violets,  all 
to  the  same  purpose. 

Montan.  consil.  24  and  25.  much  commends  odoraments  of  opium,  vine* 
gar,  and  rosewater.  Laurentius,  cap.  9.  prescribes  pomanders  and  nodules  ; 
see  the  receipts  in  him ; Codronchus,  ^ wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Ungueiitum  Alabastritum,  populeum,  are  used  to  anoint  the  temples,  nos- 
trils, or  if  they  be  too  weak,  they  mix  saffron  and  opium.  Take  a grain  or 
two  of  opium,  and  dissolve  it  with  three  or  four  drops  of  rosweater  in  a spoon, 
and  after  mingle  with  it  as  much  Unguentum  populeum  as  a nut,  use  it  as 
before:  or  else  take  half  a drachm  of  opium,  Unguentum  populeum,  oil  of 
nenuphar,  rosewater,  rose-vinegar,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  as  much  virgin 
wax  as  a nut,  anoint  your  temples  with  some  of  it,  ad  horam  somni. 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  ^mandrake,  ^henbane,  roses  made  like  pillows  and  laid 
under  the  patient’s  head,  are  mentioned  by  ‘^Cardan  and  Mizaldus,  “to  anoint 
the  soles  of  the  feet  with  the  fat  of  a dormouse,  the  teeth  with  ear  wax  of  a 
dog,  swine’s  gall,  hare’s  ears:”  charms,  &c. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rosewater  and  vinegar,  with 
a little  woman’s  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated  upon  a rose-cake  applied  to  both 
temples. 

For  an  em  plaster,  take  of  castorium  a drachm  and  a half,  of  opium  half  a 
scruple,  mixed  both  together  with  a little  water  of  life,  make  two  small  plasters 
thereof,  and  apply  them  to  the  temples. 

Rulandus,  cent.  1.  cur.  17.  cent.  3.  cur.  94.  prescribes  epithemes  and  lotions 
of  the  head,  with  the  decoction  of  flowers  of  nymphea,  violet-leaves,  mandrake 
roots,  henbane,  white  poppy.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  stillicidia,  or  droppings,  &c. 
Lotions  of  the  feet  do  much  avail  of  the  said  herbs:  by  these  means,  saith 
Laurentius,  I think  you  may  procure  sleep  to  the  most  melancholy  man  in  the 
world.  Some  use  horseleeches  behind  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to  the  place. 

® Bayerus,  lib.  2.  c.  13.  sets  down  some  remedies  against  fearful  dreams,  and 
such  as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep.  Baj^tista  Porta,  Mag.  nat.  1.  2.  c.  6.  to 
procure  pleasant  dreams  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippoglossa, 
or  the  herb  horsetongue,  balm,  to  use  them  or  their  distilled  waters  after 


et  laborcs  anlml  tollunt;  inde  Garcias  ab  Horto.lib.  1. 

^0  iivnon  soinnos  allicLt  olfactu.  b Uead  I.emnius,  lib.  her.  bib.  cap  2.  ol 

ilandrake.  FIjoscyanius  sub  cervical!  vlridis.  d Plantain  pedis  inungere  pingu<  dine  glirls  dlcunt 

cfflcaciss.murn,  et  quod  vix  cred.  potest,  dentes  Inunctos  ex  sorditie  aurium  ciiis  somumn  profSndum  con- 
cUiare,  &c.  Cardan  de  rcrum  varietat  ® Veal  mecum  lib.  » ovuiuuui 
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Slipper,  ,&c.  Sucli  men  must  not  eat  beans,  peas,  garlic,  onions,  cabbage 
venison,  hare,  use  black  wines,  or  any  meat  hard  of  digestion  at  supper,  or  lie 
on  their  backs,  &c. 

liusticus  pudor^  bashfuln.ess,  flushing  in  the  face,  high  colour,  ruddiness,  are 
common  grievances,  which  much  torture  many  melancholy  men,  when  they 
meet  a man,  or  come  in  ^ company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  after  a meal,  or 
if  they  drink  a cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet,  and  sweat 
a$  if  they  had  been  at  a mayor’s  feast,  prcBsextim  si  rrietus  accesserit,  it  exceeds, 

^ they  think  every  man  observes,  takes  notice  of  it : and  fear  alone  will  effect 
it,  suspicion  without  any  other  cause.  Sekenkius,  ohserv.  med.  lib.  1.  speaks  of 
a waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  court,  that  was  so  much 
offended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  him,  and  offered  Biarus,  a physician, 
all  that  she  had  to  be  cured  of  it.  And  ’tis  most  true,  that  ^ Antony  Ludovi- 
cus  saith  in  his  book  de  Pudore,  “ bashfulness  either  hurts  or  helps,”  such 
men  I am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  or  fear,  ^ Felix  Plater 
prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  contemn  it:  Id  populus  cured 
scilicet,  as  a ^ worthy  physician  in  our  town  said  to  a friend  of  mine  in  like 
case,  complaining  without  a cause,  suppose  one  look  red,  what  matter  is  it, 
make  light  of  it,  who  observes  itl 

If  it  trouble  at  or  after  meals  (as  ^ Jobertus  observes,  rtied.  pract.  1.  1.  c.  7.), 
after  a little  exercise  or  stirring,  for  many  are  then  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  or 
if  they  do  nothing  at  all,  especially  women;  he  would  have  them  let  blood  in 
both  arms,  first  one,  then  another,  two  or  three  days  between,  if  blood  abound  ; 
to  use  frictions  of  the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and  washing  of  them,  be- 
cause of  that  consent  which  is  between  the  head  and  the  feet.  “ And  withal 
to  refrigerate  the  face,  by  washing  it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar,  let- 
tuce, lovage  waters,  and  the  like : but  the  best  of  all  is  that  lac  virginale,  or 
strained  liquor  of  litargy:  it  is  diversely  prepared;  by  Jobertus  thus; 
Uthar.  argent,  unc.  j.  cerussce  candidissimoe,  5iij.  caphurce,  9ij.  dissolvantur 
aquarum  solani,  lactucce,  et  nenupharis  a)ia  unc.  iij.  aceti  vini  albi,  unc.  ij. 
dliquot  horas  resideat,  deinde  transmittatur  per  philt.  aqua  servetur  in  vase 
vitreo,  ac  ed  bis  terve  facies  quotidie  irroretur.  ^ Quercetan  spagir.  pliar.  cap.  6. 
commends  the  water  of  frogs’  spawn  for  ruddiness  in  the  face.  ° Crato,  consil. 
283.  Scoltzii  would  fain  have  them  use  all  summer  the  condite  flowera 
of  succory,  strawberry  water,  roses  (cujiping-glasses  are  good  for  the  time), 
consil.  285.  et  286.  and  to  defecate  impure  blood  with  the  infusion  of  senna, 
savory,  balm  water.  ^ Hollerius  knew  one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  suc- 
cory boiled,  and  drunk  for  five  months,  every  morning  in  the  summer.  It 
is  good  overnight  to  anoint  the  face  with  hare’s  blood,  and  in  the  morning  to 
wash  it  with  strawberry  and  cowslip  water,  the  juice  of  distilled  lemons,  juice 
of  cucumbers,  or  to  use  the  seeds  of  melons,  or  kernels  of  peaches  beaten  small, 
or  the  roots  of  Aron,  and  mixed  with  wheat  bran  to  bake  it  in  an  oven,  and 
to  cmmble  it  in  strawberry  water,  ^ or  to  put  fresh  cheese  curds  to  a red  face. 

If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  oft  it  doth,  with  sweating 
or  the  like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent  passions  and  actions,  as  laughing,  &c., 
strong  drink,  and  drink  very  little,  ® one  draught,  saith  Crato,  and  that  about 
the  midst  of  their  meal ; avoid  at  all  times  indurate  salt,  and  especially  spice 
and  windy  meat. 

t Ant  si  qnld  incantius  exclderlt  ant,  &c.  S Xam  qua  parte  pavor  slmnl  est  pndor  additus  1111.  StatltA 
Olysipponensis  medicus;  pudor  aut  jurat  autlasdit.  i Ue  mentis  alienat.  l^M.  Doctor  Ashworth. 

Facies  nonnuHis  maxime  calet  rubetque,  si  se  paululum  exercuerint;  nonnullis  quiescentibus  idem  accidit, 
fuiminis  prsesertim;  causa  quicquW  fervidum  aut  lialituosum  sanguincm  facit.  “Interim  facieipro- 

gpicienduih  ut  ipsarefrigeretur;  utrumque  praestabit  frequens  potioex  aquarosarum,  violarum,  nenupharis, 
■ &C.  “ Ad  faciei  ruborem  aqua  spermatis  ranarum.  Recte  utantur  in  sestate  florlbus  Cichorii  saccharo 

conditis  vel  saccharo  rosaceo,  &c.  P Solo  usu  decoctl  Cichorii.  h Utile  Imprimis  noctu  faciem 
• sanguine  leporino,  et  mane  aqua  fragonim,  vel  aqua  floribiis  verbascl  cum  succo  limonum  distillato,  abluer*. 
r Utile  rubenti  faciei  caseuin  recentem  imponere.  • Consii.  21  < lib.  unico  vini  hanstu  sit  coutontua* 
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*Crato  prescribes  tlie  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a nobleraau  his  patient, 
' to  be  taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the  quantity  of  a chestnut.  It  is  made 
of  sugar,  as  that  of  quinces.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  of  sowthistle  before 
I ' meat,  by  the  same  author  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a baked  apple  some 
, advise,  or  of  a preserved  quince,  ciimminseed  prepared  with  meat  instead  of 
sjalt,  to  keep  down  fumes  : not  to  study  or  to  be  intentive  after  meals. 

“ Nncleorum  persic.  seminis  melonum,  ana  nnc.9t5 
aquae  fragoiiun  1.  ij.  misce,  utatur  mane.” 

^'To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good.  For  the  other 
drind  of  ruddiness  which  is  settled  in  the  face  with  pimples,  &c.,  because  it 
oertains  not  to  my  subject,  I will  not  meddle  with  it.  I refer  you  to  Crato’s 
counsels,  Arnoldus,  lib,  1.  breviar.  cap.  39.  1.  Eulande,  Peter  Forestus  de 
rFuco,  lib.  31.  obsei’.  2.  To  Platerus,  Mercurialis,  Clmus,  Rondoletius,  Heiir- 
ftus.  IMenadous,  and  others  that  have  written  largely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptoms  of  headache,  palpitation  of  heart, 
deliquium,  &c.,  which  trouble  many  melancholy  men,  because  they 
‘ lUre  copiously  handled  apai-t  in  every  physician,  I do  voluntarily  omit. 


MEMB.  II. 

Cure  of  Melancholy  over  all  the  Body. 

Where  the  melancholy  blood  possessetli  the  whole  body  with  the  brain,  *it 
best  to  begin  with  blood-letting.  The  Greeks  prescribe  the  ^median  or  middle 
rvein  to  be  opened,  and  so  much  blood  to  be  taken  away  as  the  patient  may  well 
; jpare,  and  the  cut  that  is  made  must  be  wide  enough.  The  Arabians  hold  it 

i attest  to  be  taken  from  that  arm  on  which  side  there  is  more  pain  and  heavi- 

ii  aess  in  the  head  : if  black  blood  issue  forth,  bleed  on  ; if  it  be  clear  and  good, 
►j.et  it  be  instantly  suppressed,  “’'because  the  malice  of  melancholy  is  much 

corrected  by  the  goodness  of  the  blood.”  If  the  party’s  strength  will  not  admit 
.much  evacuation  in  this  kind  at  once,  it  must  be  assayed  again  and  again  : if  it 
may  not  be  conveniently  taken  from  the  arm,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  knees 
;ind  ankles,  especially  to  such  men  or  women  whose  hsemorrhoids  or  months  have 
been  stopped.  ^If  the  malady  continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a part 
' in  the  forehead,  and  to  virgins  in  the  ankles,  who  are  melancholy  for  love 
- matters;  so  to  widows  that  are  much  grieved  and  troubled  with  sorrow  and 
;■  ‘ares ; for  bad  blood  flows  in  the  heart,  and  so  crucifies  the  mind.  The  hsemor- 
':hoids  are  to  be  opened  with  an  instrument  or  horse-leeches,  &c.  See  more  in 
Montaltus,  cap.  29.  ^Sckenkius  hath  an  example  of  one  that  was  cured  by  an 
1 accidental  wound  in  his  thigh,  much  bleeding  freed  him  from  melancholy.  Diet, 
diminutives,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors  as  before,  intermixed  as  occasion 
serves,  “ °all  their  study  must  be  to  make  a melancholy  man  fat,  and  then  the 
cure  is  ended.”  Diuretica,  or  medicines  to  procure  urine,  are  prescribed  by 
some  in  this  kind,  hot  and  cold : hot,  where  the  heat  of  the  liver  doth  not  forbid ; 
cold,  where  the  heat  of  the  liver  is  veiy  gi’eat : ‘^amongst  hot  are  parsley  roots, 
lovnge,  fennel,  &c.  : cold,  melon  seeds,  &c.,  with  whey  of  goats’  milk,  which 
us  the  common  conveyer. 

To  purge  and  ® purify  the  blood,  use  sowthistle,  succory,  senna,  endive,  car- 
uluus  benedictus,  dandelion,  hop,  maidenhair,  fumitory,  bugloss,  borage,  cfec., 
with  their  juice,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  syrups,  &c. 

conditus  rosa  catiinac  fructus  ante  prandium  et  coenam  ad  magnitudlnein 
cantaiic^  ^Decoctum  mlicuin  Sonchi,  si  ante  cibuin  suinatiir,  valet  plurimum.  “ CucnrbitT^  scapulas 
appositaj.  csetoris.  ^Succi  melancholici  raalitia  h sanguinis  bonitate  corrl- 

« vninoro  5n  ® quacunque  parte  sanguis  deti:alu  debet.  b Observat  fob  154.  curatus 

enim  niniruea  et  animiim.  Studium  sit  omne  ut  nielanchollcus  impinguetur:  ex  quo 

^ulT-  fnter  in  . i'  ^ Hildesheini,  spiceL  2.  Inter  calida  radix  petroseliiii,  apii, 

\ Mum  ^ melonum  cum  sero  caprino  quod  est  commune  vehiculum.  ® hoo 

i mium  piKmoiieo,  Qomine,  ut  m diligeus  cUcu  victum,  sine  quo  wetera  lemoOia  frustra-adbibentur. 
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Oawaldus  Crollius,  Basil.  Chym.  much  admires  salt  of  corals  in  this  case,  and 
^tius,  tetrabib.  ser.  2.  cap.  114.  Hieram  Archigenis,  which  is  an  excellent 
medicine  to  purify  the  blood,  “for  all  melancholy  affections,  falling  sickness, 
none  to  be  compared  to  it.”  * 


MEMB.  III. 

Subsect.  I. — Cure  of  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy.  ’ 

In  this  cure,  as  in  the  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectification  of  those 
six  non-natural  things  above  all,  as  good  diet,  which  Montanus,  consil.  27.  en- 
joins a French  nobleman,  “ to  have  an  e.special  care  of  it,  without  which  all 
otherremedies  arein  vain.”  Blood-letting  is  nottobeused,  except  the  patient’s 
body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  that  it  be  derived  from  the  liver  and  spleen  to 
the  stomach  and  his  vessels,  then  ^to  draw  it  back,  to  cut  the  iuner  vein  of 
either  arm,  some  say  the  salvatella,  and  if  the  malady  be  continuate,  ^ to  open 
a vein  in  the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving  that  there  must 
be  respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries,  as  to  the 
heart  and  brain.  To  comfort  the  ^stomach  and  inner  parts  against  wind  and 
obstructions,  by  Areteus,  Galen,  AEtius,  Aurelianus,  &c.  and  many  latter 
writers,  are  still  prescribed  the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  centaury,  penny- 
royal, betony  sodden  in  whey,  and  daily  drunk  ; many  have  been  cured  by 
this  medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Altinus  and  some  others  as  much  magnify  the  water  of  Nile  against 
this  malady,  an  especial  good  remedy  for  windy-melancholy.  For  which  reason 
belike  Ptolemeus  Philadelphus,  when  he  married  his  daughter  Berenice  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  (as  Celsus,  lib.  2,  records),  magnis  impensis  Nili  aquam  afferri 
jussit,  to  his  great  charge  caused  the  water  of  Nile  to  be  carried  with  her,  and 
gave  command  that  during  her  life  she  should  use  no  other  drink.  I find  those 
that  commend  use  of  apples,  in  splenetic  and  this  kind  of  melancholy  (lamb’f^^ 
wool,  some  call  it),  which  howsoever  approved  must  certainly  be  corrected  oi 
cold  rawness  and  wind. 

Codronchusinhisbook  de  saleabysnth.  magnifies  the  oil  and  saltof  wormwood 
above  all  other  remedies,  “ ^ which  works  better  and  speedier  than  any  simple 
whatsoever,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  all  those  fulsome  decoctions  and 
infusions,  which  must  offend  by  reason  of  their  quantity ; this  alone  in  a small 
measure  taken,  expels  wind,  and  that  most  forcibly,  moves  urine,  cleanseth 
the  stomach  of  all  gross  humours,  crudities,  helps  appetite,”  &c.  Arnoldus 
hath  a wormwood  wine  which  he  would  have  used,  which  every  pharmaco- 
poeia speaks  of. 

Diminutives  and  purges  may  ^be  taken  as  before,  of  hiera,  manna,  cassia, 
which  Montanus,  consil.  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot,  in  this  kind  prefers  before 
all  other  simples,  “ ^and  these  must  be  often  used,  still  abstaining  from  those 
which  are  more  violent,  lest  they  do  exasperate  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  the 
mischief  by  that  means  be  increased.”  Though  in  some  physicians  I find 
very  strong  purgers,  hellebore  itself  prescribed  in  this  affection.  If  it  long 
continue,  vomits  may  be  taken  after  meat,  or  otherwise  gently  procured  with 
warm  water,  oxyriiel,  &c.,  now  and  then.  Fuchsius,  cap.  33.  prescribes  helle- 
bore j but  still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  I have  often  warned,  of  hot 

fLaurenrtus,  cap.  15.  crulsionis  gratia  venam  intemam  alterius  brachii  secamns.  K Si  pertinax  morbus, 
venam  fronte  secabis.  Briiell.  h Ego  maximam  curam  stomacho  delegabo.  Octa.  Horatianus,  lib.  2.  c.  7, 
i Citius  et  efiicacius  suas  vires  cxercet  quam  solent  decocta  ac  diluta  in  quantitate  multa,  et  mazna  cum  assu- 
menliiim  molesiia  desumpta.  Flatus  hie  sal  efflcaclter  dissipat,  urinam  niovet,  humores  crassos  absrergit, 
stomachum  egregie  conlortat,  crudltatem,  nauseam,  appetentlam  minim  In  modum  renovat,  <fec  k Piso, 
Altomarus,  Laurentius,  c.  16.  lllis  utendum  saspius  iteratis:  a veliementioribus  semper  abstinendum 
ne  ventrem.exasperenU 
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medicines,  ““because  (as  Sal vi anus  adds)  drought  follows  beat,  which  increas- 
eth  the  disease  and  yet  Baptisa  Sylvaticus,  controv.  32.  forbids  cold  medi- 
cines, “"because  they  increase  obstructions,  and  other  bad  symptoms.”  But 
this  varies  as  the  parties  do,  and  ’tis  not  easy  to  determine  which  to  use. 
“^’The  stomach  most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  the  liver  hot ; scarce  there- 
fore (which  Montanus  insinuates,  consil.  229.  for  the  Earl  of  Manfort)  can  you 
help  the  one  and  not  hurt  the  other much  discretion  must  be  used ; take 
no  physic  at  all  he  concludes  without  great  need.  Lselius  ^ugubinus,  consil. 
for  an  hypochondriacal  German  prince,  used  many  medicines;  but  it  was  after 
^ signified  to  him  in  ^letters,  that  the  decoction  of  China  and  sassafras,  and  salt 
> of  sassafras,  wrought  him  an  incredible  good.”  In  his  108  consult,  he  used  as 
; happily  the  same  remedies ; this  to  a third  might  have  been  poison,  by  over- 
1 heating  his  liver  and  blood. 

For  the  other  parts  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Gordonius,  Massaria, 
'Mercatus,  Johnson,  &c.  One  for  the  spleen,  amongst  many  other,  I will  not 
. omit,  cited  by  Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  prescribed  by  Mat.  Flaccus,  and  out  of 
■ the  authority  of  Benevenius.  Anthony  Benevenius  in  a hypochondriacal 
passion,  “‘^cured  an  exceeding  great  swelling  of  the  spleen  with  capers  alone, 
a meat  befitting  that  infirmity,  and  frequent  use  of  the  water  of  a smith’s  forge ; 

' by  this  physic  he  helped  a sick  man,  whom  all  other  physicians  had  forsaken, 
;that  for  seven  years  had  been  splenetic.”  And  of  such  force  is  this  water, 
“^that  those  creatures  as  drink  of  it,  have  commonly  little  or  no  spleen.”  See 
rmore  excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen  in  him,  and  ®Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a 
great  magnifier  of  this  medicine.  This  Chalyhs  prmparatus^  or  steel-drink,  is 
much  likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel  Sennertus,  1.  1.  part  2. 
ccap.  12.  and  admired  by  J.  Caesar  Claudinus,  Respons.  29.  he  calls  steel  the 
proper  ^-alexipharmacum  of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it ; look  for 
r receipts  in  them.  Averters  must  be  used  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to  scour 
the  meseraic  veins  ; and  they  are  either  too  open  or  provoke  urine.  You  can 
open  no  place  better  than  the  haemorrhoids,  “which  if  by  horse-leeches  they 
be  made  to  flow,  there  may  not  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,”  as  Plater 
holds.  Sallust.  Salvian.  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this;  and  by  his 
experience  in  an  hospital  which  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad  and  melancholy  men 
jv' worse  for  other  bloodletting.  Laurentius,  cap.  15.  calls  this  of  horse-leeches 
a sure  remedy  to  empty  the  spleen  and  meseraic  membrane.  Only  Montanus, 
consil.  241.  is  against  it;  “^to  other  men  (saith  he)  this  opening  of  the 
L haemorrhoids  seems  to  be  a profitable  remedy  ; for  my  part  I do  not  approve 
;>of  it,  because  it  draws  away  the  thinnest  blood,  andleaves  the  thickest  behind.” 
.^tius,  Vidus  Vidius,  Mercurialis,  Fuchsius,  recommend  diuretics,  or  such 
things  as  provoke  urine,  as  aniseeds,  dill,  fennel,  germander,  ground  pine, 
sodden  in  water,  or  drunk  in  powder;  and  yet  ^P.  Bayerus  is  against  them ; and 
so  is  Hollerius : “ All  melancholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such  things  as 
provoke  urine,  because  by  them  the  subtle  or  thinnest  is  evacuated,  the  thicker 
.matter  remains.” 

Clysters  are  in  good  request.  Trincavellius,  lih.  3.  cap.  38.  for  a young 
uobleman,  esteems  of  them  in  the  first  place,  and  Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  Panth. 

“Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Quoniam  callditate  conjuncta  est  siccitas  qnse  malum  auget.  “Qnlsquis  friffidis 

inxlliis  hoc  morbo  mus  fuerit,  is  obstructionein  aliaque  symptomata  augebit,  o Vcnti-iculus  ple- 

■umque  frigldus,  epar  calidum ; quomodo  ergo  ventriculmn  calefaciet,  vel  refrlgerabit  liepar  sine  alterins 
uaximo  dctrlmento  ? V Signiticatum  per  literas.  Incredibilem  utilitatem  ex  decocto  ChinjE,  et  Sassafras 
jercepisse.  d l umorem  sp  enis  Incurabl  em  sola  cappuri  curavlt,  cibo  tali  agritudinl  aptissi  no  : Soloqiia 
isu  a<iuie,  in  qna  faber  ferranus  sajpe  candens  ferrum  extinxerat,  Ac.  r Animalia  oiue  amid  horfabios 

iducantur,  exiguos  habent  llcnes  »L.  1.  cap.  17.  tContinuus  ejus  usus  sSS  feSX 

orow^rl' potem  observat°’hb  nullum  proesiantius  esset  remediuin,  qiue  sangulsngis  adinotis 

lima-  mild  non  adinndmn  nmhiiinr  ^ leguleio.  Allis  apeitlo  hcec  in  hoc  inorbo  videtur  utilis- 

3 om^ea  melan^^^  ^ ^ aanguinem  tenuem  attrahlt  et  crassuin  relinquit.  > Lib.  2.  cap. 

Iriuw^r  ® debent  onuttero  urinam  provocantia,  quoniam  per  ea  cducitur  subtile,  et  -exnanet 
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M).  1,  cay.  IG.  is  a groat  approver  of  them.  “’‘I  have  found  (saith  he)  by 
experience,  that  many  hypocliondriacal  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  by 
the  sole  use  of  clyster.s,”  receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odoraments,  prescribed 
for  the  liead,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypo- 
chondries,  &c.  “'^In  crudity  (saith  Piso)  ’tis  good  to  bind  the  stomach  hard” 

to  hinder  wind,  and  to  help  concoction. 

Of  inward  medicines  I need  not  speak ; use  the  same  cordials  as  before.  In 
this  kindof  melancholy,  some  prescribe  ^treacle  in  winter,  especially  before  or 
after  purges,  or  in  the  spring,  as  Avicenna,  “Trincavellius  mithridate,  ‘^Montal- 
tus  pseony  seeds,  unicorn’s  horn  ; os  de  corde  cervi,  &c. 

Amongst  topics  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more  precious  than  baths, 
but  of  them  I have  spoken.  Fomentations  to  the  hypochondrics  are  very  good, 
of  wine  and  water  in  which  are  sodden  southernwood,  melilot,  epithyme,  mug- 
wort,  senna,  polypody,  as  also  ®cerotes,  ^plaisters,  liniments,  ointments  for  the 
spleen,  liver,  and  hypochondrics,  of  which  look  for  examples  in  Laurentius, 
Jobertus,  lib.  3.  c.  1.  py'a.  med.,  Montanus,  consil.  231.  Montaltus,  caj).  33. 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Faventinus.  And  so  of  epithemes,  digestive  powders, 
bags,  oils,  Octavius  Horatianus,  lib.  2.  c.  5.  prescribes  calastic  cataplasms,  or 
dry  purging  medicines,  Piso  ^dropaces  of  pitch,  and  oil  of  rue,  applied  at 
certain  times  to  the  stomach,  to  the  metaphrene,orpartof  the  back  which  isover 
against  the  heart,  ^tius  sinapisms;  Montaltus, 35.  would  have  the  thighs 
to  be  ^cauterised,  Mercurialis  prescribes  beneath  the  knees;  Lselius  -^3Eugubinus 
consil.  77.  for  a hypochondriacal  Dutchman,  will  have  the  cautery  made  in  the 
right  thigh,  and  so  Montanu.s,  consil.  55.  The  same  Montanus,  consil.  34. 
ai'proves  of  issues  in  the  arms  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.  Bernardus  Paternus 
in  Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  would  have  issues  made  in  both  the  thighs;  ^Lod. 
Mercatus  prescribes  them  near  the  spleen,  au6  prope  ventriculi  regionem, 
or  in  either  of  the  thighs.  Ligatures,  frictions,  and  cupping-glasses  above  or 
nbout  the  belly,  without  scarification,  which  ^Felix  Platerus  so  much  approves, 
may  be  used  as  before. 

Subsect.  II. — Correctors  to  expel  Wind.  Against  Costiveness,  &c. 

In  this  kind  of  melancholy  one  of  the  most  offensive  symptoms  is  wind, 
which,  as  in  the  other  species,  so  in  this,  hath  great  need  to  be  corrected 
and  expelled. 

The  medicines  to  expel  it  are  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly.  Inwardly 
to  expel  wind,  are  simples  or  compounds  : simples  are  herbs,  roots,  (kc.,  as 
galanga,  gentian,  angelica,  enula,  calamus  aromaticus,  valerian,  zeodoti,  iris, 
condite  ginger,  aristolochy,  cicliminus,  China,  dittander,  pennyroyal,  rue, 
calaraint,  bay-berries,  and  bay-leaves,  betony,  rosemary,  hyssop,  sabine,  cen- 
taury, mint,  camomile,  stoechas,  agnus  castus,  broom-flowers,  origan,  orange 
pills,  &c. ; spices,  as  saffron,  cinnamon,  bezoar  stone,  myrrh,  mace,  nutmegs, 
pepper,  cloves,  ginger,  seeds  of  anise,  fennel,  amni,  cari,  nettle,  rue,  &c., 
juniper  berries, granaparadisi;  compounds,  dianisum,  diagalanga,  diacimiuum, 
diacalaminth,  electuarium  de  baccis  lauri,  benedicta  laxaiiva,  pulvis  ad  statii-s, 
antid.jlorent.  pulvis  carrninativus,  aromaticum  rosalwm,  treacle,  mithridate,  i&c. 
This  one  caution  of  “Gualter  Bruell  is  to  be  observed  in  the  administering  of 

* Ego  experientla  probavl,  multos  Hypocondriacos  solo  usu  Clysterum  fulsso  sanatos.  ernditate 

optimum,  ventriculura  arctius  alligari.  Theriaca^  vere  proeseitim  et  {estate.  ®Coiis.  12. 

1.  1.  dCap.  33.  * Trincavcllius,  consil.  16.  ccrotum  pro  sene  melancholico  ad  Jecur.  optimum.  f Em- 

plastra  pro  splene,  Femel.  consil.  4-5.  SDroi)ax  b pice  navali,  et  oleo  ruiaceo  afflgatur  ventriculo,  et  toti 
raetai>hreni.  h Caiiteria  cruribus  inusta.  i FontanellsB  sint  in  utroqiie  cnire.  kl.ib.  l.c.  17.  lOe 
mentis  alienat.  c.  3.  flatus  egrcj;iediscutiunt  materiamque  evocant.  “Cavendum  hie  diligeuter  a mnltum 
talefaclentibus,  atque  exsiccantibus,  sire  allmenta  fueriut  Bajc,  slve  medicameuta  : nonnulli  enim  ut  vento- 
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these  liot  medicines  and  dry,  “ that  whilst  they  covet  to  expel  wind,  they  do 
not  inflame  the  blood,  and  increase  the  disease;  sometimes  (as  he  saith) 
medicines  must  more  decline  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  cold,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require,  and  as  the  parties  are  inclined  to  heat  or  cold.” 

Outwardly  taken  to  expel  wind,  are  oils,  as  of  camomile,  rue,  bay,  &c. ; 
i fomentations  of  the  hypochondries,  with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyal, 
rue,  bay  leaves,  cummin,  &c.,  bags  of  camomile  flowers,  aniseed,  cummin, 
bays,  rue,  wormwood,  ointments  of  the  oil  of  spikenard,  wormwood,  rue,  &c. 
“ Areteus  prescribes  cataplasms  of  camomile  flowers,  fennel,  aniseed,  cummin, 
rosemary,  wormwood-leaves,  &c. 

° Cupping-glasses  applied  to  the  hypochondries,  without  scarification,  do 
wonderfully  resolve  wind.  Fernelius,  consil.  43.  much  approves  of  them  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  belly ; ^ Lod.  Mercatus  calls  them  a powerful  remedy, 
and  testifies  moreover  out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  hath  seeji 
suddenly  eased  by  them.  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus,  Bespons.  med.  resp.  33. 
admires  these  cupping-glasses,  which  he  calls  out  of  Galen,  “ ^ a kind,  of  en- 
chantment, they  cause  such  present  help.” 

Empyrics  have  a myriad  of  medicines,  as  to  swallow  a bullet  of  lead,  <kc., 
which  I voluntarily  omit.  Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  4.  curat.  54,  for  a hypo- 
chondriacal person,  that  was  extremely  tormented  with  wind,  prescribes  a 
strange  remedy.  Put  a pair  of  bellows’  end  into  a clyster  pipe,  and  aj)plying 
it  into  the  fundament,  open  the  bowels,  so  draw  forth  the  wind,  natura  non 
admittit  vacuum.  He  vaunts  he  was  the  first  invented  this  remedy,  and  by 
means  of  it  speedily  eased  a melancholy  man.  Of  the  cure  of  this  flatuous 
melancholy,  read  more  in  Fienus,  de  flatibus,  cap.  26.  et  passim  alias. 

Against  headache,  vertigo,  vapours  which  ascend  forth  of  the  stomach  to 
molest  the  head,  read  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  and  others. 

If  costiveness  ofiend  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three  species,  it  is  to  be 
corrected  with  suppositories,  clysters  or  lenitives,  powder  of  senna,  condite 
prunes,  (fee.  Elect,  lend,  e succo  rosar.  ana  § j.  misce.  Take  as  much  as  a 
nutmeg  at  a time,  half  an  hour  before  dinner  or  supper,  or  pil.  mastichin. 
g j in  six  pills,  a pill  or  two  at  a time.  See  more  in  Montan.,  consil.  229. 
Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  P.  Cnemander,  and  Montanus,  commend  ‘‘^Cyprian 
turpentine,  which  they  would  have  familiarly  taken,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
small  nut,  two  or  three  hours  before  dinner  and  supper,  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  if  need  be ; for  besides  that  it  keeps  the  belly  soluble,  it  clears  the 
stomach,  opens  obstructions,  cleanseth  the  liver,  provokes  urine.” 

These  in  brief  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to  the  cy.re  of 
melancholy,  which  if  they  be  used  aright,  no  doubt  may  do  much  good ; Si 
non  levando,  saltern  leniendo  valent  peculiaria  bene  selecta^  saith  Eessardus, 
a good  choice  of  particular  receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not 
one,  but  all  or  most,  as  occasion  serves.  Et  quee  non  prosunt  singula,  mullg 
juvant. 

Bltates  et  rugitos  (U)mpescant,  htijusmodi  utentes  mcdicamentis,  plurimuni  peccant,  jnorbnm  sic  augentes: 
debent  enini  medicamenta  declinare  ad  calidum  vel  frigiduin  secundum  exigentiam  circumstantiarum,  vei 
nt  patiens  inclinat  ad  cal.  et  frigid.  “Cap.  6.  lib.  7.  ® Piso  Bruel.  mire  flatus  resolvit.  PLib.  I. 

c.  17.  nonnullos  prae  tensione  ventris  deploratos  illico  restitutos  his  vidimus.  *1  Velut  incantamentum 

quoddam,  ex  flatuoso  spiritu  dolorem  ortum  levant.  *‘Terebinthinam  Cypriaip  habeant  familiarem, 

ad  quantitatem  deglutiant  nucis  parvse,  tribus  horls  ante  prandlum  vel  coBnam,  ter  singulis  septimanis 
prout  expedire  videbitur ; nam  praeterquam  quod  alvum  moUem  effleit,  obstructioues  aperit,  ventriculum 
porgat,  urinam  provocat,  hepar  mundificat. 
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Division 
or  kinds,  ^ 
Subs.  2. 


able, 
Sabs.  1. 


or 


Preface  or  Introduction.  Subsect.  1. 

Love’s  definition,  pedigree,  object,  fair,  amiable,  gracious,  and  pleasant,  from  which 
comes  beauty,  grace,  which  all  desire  and  love,  parts  affected. 

Natural,  in  things  without  life,  as  love  and  hatred  of  elements ; and  with 
life,  as  vegetable,  vine  and  elm,  sympathy,  antipathy,  &c. 

Sensible,  as  of  beasts,  for  pleasure,  preservation  of  kind,  mutual  agree- 
ment, custom,  bringing  up  together,  &c. 

Profit-  ^ Health,  wealth,  honour,  we  love  our  benefac- 
tors: nothing  so  amiable  as  profit,  or  that 
which  hath  a show  of  commodity. 

Things  without  life,  made  by  art,  pictures, 
sports,  games,  sensible  objects,  as  hawks, 
hounds,  horses;  or  men  themselves,  for 
similitude  of  manners,  natural  affection,  as 
to  friends,  children,  kinsmen,  &c.,  for  glory 
such  as  commend  us. 

r Before  marriage,  as  Heroical  Mel. 
Of  wo-  j Sect.  2,  vide 
men,  as  j Or  after  marriage,  as  Jealousy.,  Sect. 
(_  3,  vide  b 

fFucate  in  show,  by  some  error  or  hypocrisy; 
■<  some  seem  and  are  not;  or  truly  for  virtue, 
( honesty,  good  parts,  learning,  eloquence,  &c. 
Common  good,  our  neighbour,  country,  friends,  which  is 
charity ; the  defect  of  which  is  cause  of  much  discon- 
tent and  melancholy. 
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Simple, 

whicli 

hath 

three 

objects, 

as  M.  1. 


Pleasant, , 
Subs.  2.  ^ 


Honest, 
Subs.  3. 


Mixed  of 
all  three, 
which 
extends 
to  M.  3. 


’ Memb.  1. 


or 

God,  Sect.  4, 


.1 


In  excess,  vide  n. 
In  defect,  vide  25. 


<Y' 

Ileroical 
or  Love- 
Melan- 
choly, in 
which 
consider, 


His  pedigree,  power,  extent  to  vegetables  and  sensible  creatures,  as  well  as 
men,  to  spirits,  devils,  &c. 

His  name,  definition,  object,  part  affected,  tyranny. 

Stars,  temperature,  full  diet,  place,  country,  clime,  condition,  idle- 
ness, S.  1. 

Natural  allurements,  and  causes  of  love,  as  beauty,  its  praise,  how 
it  allureth. 

Comeliness,  grace,  resulting  from  the  whole  or  some  parts,  as  face, 
eyes,  hair,  hands,  &c.  Subs.  2. 

Artificial  allurements,  and  provocations  of  lust  and  love,  gestures, 
apparel,  dowry,  money,  &c. 

Quest.  Whether  beauty  owe  more  to  Art  or  Nature?  Subs.  3. 
Opportunity  of  time  and  place,  conference,  discourse,  music,  sing- 
ing, dancing,  amorous  tales,  lascivious  objects,  familiarity,  gifts, 
promises,  &c.  Subs.  4. 

Bawds  and  Philters.  Subs.  5. 

Of  bod  i Dryness,  paleness,  leanness,  waking,  sighing,  &c. 

/ On  fist.  An  flettm  nmil.siis  n.mn.tnrinji  ? 


Causes, 
Memb.  2.  \ 


Symp- 
toms or 
signs, 
Memb.  3 


or 


Of  mind. 
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Cures, 
Memb.  5 
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/ Quest.  An  detur  pulsus  amatorius  ? 

( Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anxiety,  &c. 

Bad,  as  ■<  A hell,  torment,  fire,  blindness,  &c. 

Qy  ( Dotage,  slavery,  neglect  of  business. 

j Spruceness,  neatness,  courage,  aptness  to 
Good,  as  I learn  music,  singing,  dancing,  poetry,  &c. 
Prognostics ; despair,  madness,  phrensy,  death,  Memb.  4. 

By  labour,  diet,  physic,  abstinence,  Subs.  1. 

To  withstand  the  beginningr,  avoid  occasions,  fair  and  foul  means, 
change  of  place,  contrary  passion,  witty  inventions,  discommend 
the  former,  bring  in  another.  Subs.  2. 

By  good  counsel,  persuasion,  from  future  miseries,  inconveniences, 
&c..  Subs.  3. 

By  philters,  magical,  and  poetical  cures.  Subs.  4. 

To  let  them  have  their  desire  disputed  ^ro  and  con.  Lnpedimeuta 
removed,  reasons  for  it,  Subs.  5. 
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Causes, 
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Improper 
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Proper 


In  the  parties 
themselves, 
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from  others. 


^IIis  name,  definition,  extent,  poAver,  tyranny,  Memb.  1. 

To  many  beasts,  as  SAvans,  cocks,  bulls. 

To  kings  and  princes,  of  their  subjects,  successors. 

To  friends,  parents,  tutors  over  their  children,  or  othcr- 
Avise. 

J Before  marriage,  corrivals,  &c. 

(After,  as  in  this  place  our  present  subject. 

Idleness,  impoteney  in  one  party, 'melancholy,  long  ab- 
sence. ■ 

They  have  been  naught  themselves.  Hard  usage,  ixn- 
kindness,  Avantouness,  inequality  of  years,  persons, 
^ fortunes,  &c. 

OutAvard  enticements  and  provocations  of  others. 

Symptoms, 

Memb.  2. 

Prognostics,  (Despair,  madness,  to  make  aAvay  themselves, 

Memb.^.  ( and  others^  ' • - • 

By  avoiding  occasions,  ahvays  hiisy,  never  to  he  idle. 

By  good  counsel,  advien  of  friends,  to  contemn  or  dissemble  it.  Subs.  1. 
By  prevention  before  mai’riage.  Plato’s  communion. 

Memb.  4.  To  marry  such  as  are  nqual  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  beauty,  of  like  con- 
I ditions,  &c. 

I Of  a good  family,  good  education.  To  use  them  Avelb 

proof  that  tliere  is  such  a species-  of  melancholy,  name,  object  God, 
Avhat  his  beauty  is,  hoAV  it  allureth,  part  and  parties  alfected,  super- 
stitious, idolaters,  prophets,  heretics,  &c..  Sabs.  I. 


5 Fear,  sorroAV,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,strange  actions,  gestures,  looks, 
( speeches,  locking  up,  outrages,  severe  laAVS,  prodigious  trials,  &c. 
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Gene- 

ral 


Symptoms, 
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cular. 
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In  defect, 
as 

Memb.  2. 


Prognostics,  Sabs.  4, 
Cures,  Subs.  5. 


Secure,  void 
of  grace  and 
fears. 


or 

Distrustful, 
or  too  ti- 
moi'ous,  as 
desperate. 
In  despair 
consider, 


The  devil’s  allurements,  false  miracles,  priests  for 
their  gain.  Politicians,  to  keep  men  in  obe- 
dience, bad  instructors,  blind  guides. 

Simplicity,  fear,  ignorance,  solitariness,  melan- 
choly, curiosity,  pride,  vain -glory,  decayed 
image  of  God. 

Zeal  Avithout  knoAvledge,  obstinacy,  superstition, 
strange  devotion,  stui^idity,  confidence,  stiff  de- 
fence of  their  tenets,  mutual  love  & hate  of  other 
sects,  belief  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities. 

Of  hei’etics,  pride,  contumacy,  contempt  of  others, 
wilfuluess,  vain -glory,  singularity,  prodigious 
paradoxes. 

In  superstitious  blind  zeal,  obedience,  strange 
Avorks,  fasting,  sacrifices,  oblations,  prayers, 
voAvs,  pseudo-martyrdom,  mad  and  ridiculous 
customs,  ceremonies,  observations. 

In  pseudo-prophets,  visions,  revelations,  dreams, 
prophecies,  ncAv  doctrines,  &c.,  of  Jcavs,  Gen- 
tiles, Mahometans,  &c. 

Ncav  doctrines,  paradoxes,  blasphemies,  madness, 
stupidity,  despair,  damnation. 

By  physic,  if  need  be,  conference,  good  counsel, 
persuasion,  compulsion,  correction,  punishment. 
( QuGEritur  an  cogi  debent? 

Epicures,  atheists,  magicians,  hypocrites,  such  as  have  cau- 
terised  consciences,  or  else  arc  in  a reprobate  sense,  Avorldly- 
seeui-e,  some  philosophers,  impenitent  sinners.  Subs.  1. 

The  devil  and  his  allurements,  rigid  preachers, 
that  Avound  their  eonsciences,  melancholy,  con- 
templation, solitariness. 

IIoAV  melancholy^  and  despair  differ.  Distrust, 
Aveakness  of  faith.  Guilty  conscience  for  of- 
fence committed,  misunderstanding  Scr. 
Symptoms  ( sorrow,  anguish  of  mind,  extreme  tor- 
Subs.  3.  * j turcs  and  horror  of  conscience,  fearful 
( dreams,  conceits,  visions,  &c. 

Prognostics.  Blasphemy,  violent  death.  Subs.  4. 

f Physic,  as  occasion  serves,  conference,  not  to 
Cures,  S.  5.  < be  idle  or  alone.  Good  counsel,  good  coin- 
( pany,  all  comforts  and  contents,  (Sic.  ^ . 
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LOYE-MELANCHOLY. 


THE  FIEST  SECTION^,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


The  Prefojce. 

There  will  not  be  wanting,  I presume,  one  or  other  that  will  much  discom- 
mend some  part  of  this  treatise  of  love-melancholy,  and  object  (which  ^Eras- 
mus in  his  preface  to  Sir  Thomas  More  suspects  of  his)  “ that  it  is  too  light 
for  a divine,  too  comical  a subject  to  speak  of  love  symptoms,  too  fantastical, 
and  fit  alone  for  a wanton  poet,  a feeling  young  love-sick  gallant,  an  eflemi- 
nate  courtier,  or  some  such  idle  person.”  And  ’tis  true  they  say ; for  by  the 
naughtiness  of  men  it  is  so  come  to  pass,  as  ^Caussinus  observes,  ut  castis 
auribus  vox  amoris  susj)ecta  sit,  et  invisa,  the  very  name  of  love  is  odious  to 
chaster  ears;  and  therefore  some  again,  out  of  an  affected  gravity,  will  dislike 
all  for  the  name’s  sake  before  they  read  a word ; dissembling  with  him  in 
^Petronius,  and  seem  to  be  angry  that  their  ears  are  violated  with  such  obscene 
speeches,  that  so  they  may  be  admired  for  grave  philosophers  and  staid  car- 
riage. They  cannot  abide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toys,  or  amorous  discourses, 
vultu,  gestu,  oculis  in  their  outward  actions  averse,  and  yet  in  their  cogita- 
tions they  are  all  out  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  others. 

“ d Erubuit,  posuitque  meum  Lucretia  libruin, 

Sed  coram  Bruto,  Brute  recede,  legit.” 

But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Catos  know,  that  as  the  Lord  John 
answered  the  queen  in  that  Italian  ®Guazzo,  an  old,  a grave  discreet  man  is 
fittest  to  discourse  of  love  matters,  because  he  hath  likely  more  experience, 
observed  more,  hath  a more  staid  judgment,  can  better  discern,  resolve, 
discuss,  advise,  give  better  cautions,  and  more  solid  precepts,  better  inform  his 
auditors  in  such  a subject,  and  by  reason  of  his  riper  yeare  sooner  divert. 
Besides,  nihil  in  hdc  amoris  voce  subtimendum,  there  is  nothing  here  to  be 
excepted  at ; love  is  a species  of  melancholy,  and  a necessary  part  of  this  my 
treatise,  which  I may  not  omit ; operi  suscepto  inserviendum  fait : so  J acobus 
Mysillius  pleadeth  for  himself  in  his  translation  of  Lucian’s  dialogues,  and 
so  do  I ; I must  and  will  perform  my  task.  And  that  short  excuse  of  Mercerus 
for  his  edition  of  Aristsenetus  shall  be  mine,  “ ^ If  I have  spent  my  time  ill  to 
write,  let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read.”  But  I am  persuaded  it  is  not  so 
ill  spent,  I ought  not  to  excuse  or  repent  myself  of  this  subject,  on  which 
many  grave  and  worthy  men  have  wiitten  whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plutarch, 

*Encom.  Mori®,  leviores  esse  nugas  quam  ntTheologum  dcceant.  '>Lib.  8.  Eloquent,  cap.  14.  do  affec- 
tlbus  mortalium  vitio  fit  qui  prfeclara  quaque  in  pravos  usus  vertunt.  ® Quoties  de  amatoriis  nientio 

facta  est,  tarn  vehementer  excandui;  tarn  severa  tristitia  vlolari  aures  mcas  obsceno  sermone  nolui,  ut  me 
tanquam  unum  ex  Philosophls  intuerentur.  d Martial.  “In  Brutus’  presence  Lucretia  blushed  and  laid 
my  book  aside;  when  he  retired,  she  took  it  up  again  and  read.”  *Lib.  4.  of  civil  conversation.  fSi 
male  locate  est  opera  scribendo,  no  ipsl  locent  in  legendo. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  1.] 
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Plotinus,  Maximus  Tyriiis,  A.lciuous,  Avicenna,  Leon  Hebreus  in  three  large 
dialogues,  Xenophon,  sympos.  Theophrastus,  if  we  may  believe  Athenseus,  lib. 
13.  cap.  9.  Picus  Mirandula,  Marius  yPlquicola,  both  in  Italian,  Kornmaiiiius, 
de  linea  Amoris,  lib.  3.  Petrus  Godefridus  hath  handled  in  three  books,  P. 
Hcedus,  and  which  almost  every  physician,  as  Arnoldus,  Villanovanus,  Valle- 
riola,  Observat.  med.  lib.  2.  observ.  7.  .^lian  Montaltus  and  Laurentius  in  tlieii* 
treatises  of  melancholy,  Jason  Pratensis,  de  morb.  cap.  Vcilescus  de  Taranta, 
Gordonius,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Savanarola,  Langius,  &c.,  have  treated  of 
apart,  and  in  their  works.  I excuse  myself  therefore  with  Peter  Godefridus, 
Valleriola,  Ficinus,  and  in  ^Langius’  words:  “ Cadmus  Milesius  writ  fourteen 
i books  of  love,  and  why  should  I be  ashamed  to  write  an  epistle  in  favour  of 
young  men,  of  this  subject  ?”  A company  of  stern  readers  dislike  the  second 
■ of  the  .^Eneids,  and  Virgil’s  gravity,  for  inserting,  such  amorous  passions  in  an 
i Iheroical  subject  ; but  ^Servius,  his  commentator,  justly  vindicates  the  poet’s 
: worth,  wisdom,  and  discretion  in  doing  as  he  did.  Gastalio  would  not  have 
j '-young  men  read  the  ^ Canticles,  because  to  his  thinking  it  was  too  light  and 
i lamorous  a tract,  a ballad  of  ballads,  as  our  old  English  translation  hath  it.  He 
j ; might  as  well  forbid  the  reading  of  Genesis,  because  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and 
’Rachael,  the  stories  of  Sichem  and  Dinah,  Judah  and  Thamarj  reject  the 
'Book  of  Numbers,  for  the  fornications  of  the  people  of  Israel  with  the  Moabites  ; 

: :hat  of  Judges,  for  Sampson  and  Dalilah’s  embracings  ; that  of  the  Kings,  for 
i David  and  Bersheba’s  adulteries,  the  incest  of  Ammon  and  Thamar,  Solomon’s 
:oncubines,  &c.,  the  stories  of  Esther,  Judith,  Susanna,  and  many  such. 

, [ licearchus,  and  some  other,  carp  at  Plato’s  majesty,  that  he  would  vouchsafe 
o indite  such  love  toys  : amongst  the  rest,  for  that  dalliance  with  Agatho, 

“ Suavia  dans  Agathoni,  animam  Ipse  in  labra  tencbara ; 
jEgra  eteninr  properans  tanquam  abitura  fait.” 


For  my  part,  saith  ^ Maximus  Tyrius,  a great  platonist  himself,  me  non  tan- 
am  admiratio  habet,  sed  etiam  stupor,  I do  not  only  admire  but  stand  amazed 
3 read,  that  Plato  and  Socrates  both  should  expel  Homer  from  their  city, 
ecause  he  writ  of  such  light  and  wanton  subjects.  Quod  Junonem  cum  Jove  in 
da  concumbentes  inducit,  ab  immortali  nube  contectos,  Vulcan’s  net.  Mars 
:ud  Venus’  fopperies  before  all  the  gods,  because  Apollo  fled  when  he  was 
rsecuted  by  Achilles,  the  ^gods  were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as 
‘Jars  that  roared  louder  than  Stentor,  and  covered  nine  acres  of  ground  with 
s fall,  Vulcan  was  a summer’s  day  falling  down  from  heaven,  and  in  Lemnos 
,.le  brake  his  leg,  &c.,  with  such  ridiculous  passages ; when  as  both  Socrates 
id  Plato  by  his  testimony  writ  lighter  themselves  : quid  enim  tarn  distat 
3 he  follows  it  quam  amans  h temperante,  forma/rum  admirator  d deriente, 
hat  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  grave  philosophers  to  treat  of  such  fooleries, 
admire  Autiloquus,  Alcibiades,  for  their  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  after, 
gaze,  to  dote  on  fair  Phasdrus,  delicate  Agatho,  young  Lysis,  fine  Char- 
i ides,  hoeccine  Philosophum  decent  1 Doth  this  become  grave  philosophers  ? 
ms  perad venture  Callias,  Thrasimachus,  Polus,  Aristophanes , or  some  of  his 
versaries  and  emulators  might  object ; but  neither  they  nor  “ Anytus  and 
elitus  his  bitter  enemies,  that  condemned  him  for  teaching  Critias  to  tyran- 
je,his  impiety  for  swearing  by  dogs  and  plain  trees,  for  his  juggling  sophistry, 
.,  never  so  much  as  upbraided  him  with  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking  of 
it  subject ; and  therefore  without  question,  as  he  concludes,  both  Socrates 
kJ  Plato  in  this  are  justly  to  bo  excused.  But  suppose  they  had  been  a little 

Med.  eplst  1.  1.  cp.  14.  Cadmus  Milesius,  teste  Sulda,  do  hoc  Erotleo  Amoro  14  libros  scripsit,  nee  mo 
d)it  in  gratlam  adolcsccntum  lianc  scribere  epistolam.  h Comment,  in  2.  Aineld.  i.Mcros 

res  meram  Impndicitiam  sonarc  videtur  nisi,  Ac.  kSer.  8.  iQuod  rismn  et  corum  ainoros 

memoret.  ®™Quum  multa  ci  objccissent  qiiod  Critiam  lyrannidcm  docuisset,  quod  I’latoncm  Jura.  ct 
f iiccm  sopliistam,  &c.  accuaationem  amoris  nullum  feccrunt  Idcoquc  lionestus  amor,  Ac. 
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overseen,  slionld  divine  Plato  be  defamed?  no,  rather  as  he  said  of  Cato’s 
. drunkenness,  if  Cato  were  drunk,  it  should  be  no  vice  at  all  to  be  drunk.  They 
reprove  Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  ^Picinus  pleads)  “ for  all  love  is 
honest  and  good,  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  loved  that  speak  well  of  love.” 
“ Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  affection  of  love”  (saitli  ° Valleriola)  “ there 
lies  open  a vast  and  philosophical  field  to  my  discourse,  by  which  many  lovers 
become  mad,  let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations,  wander  in  these  phi- 
losophical fields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves  of  the  Muses,  where  with 
unspeakable  variety  of  flowers,  we  may  make  garlands  to  ourselves,  not  to 
adorn  us  only,  but  with  their  pleasant  smell  and  juice  to  nourish  our  souls,  and 
‘ fill  our  minds  desirous  of  knowledge,”  &c.  After  a harsh  and  unpleasing  di.s- 
course  of  melancholy,  which  hath  hitherto  molested  your  patience  and  tired  the 
author,  give  him  leave  with  ^Godefridus  the  lawyer,  and  Laurentius  (cap.  5.) 
to  recreate  himself  in  this  kind  after  his  laborious  studies,  “ since  so  many 
grave  divines  and  worthy  men  have  without  offence  to  manners,  to  help  them- 
selves and  others,  voluntarily  written  of  it,”  Heliodorus,  a bishop,  penned  a 
love  story  of  Theagines  and  Chari clea,  and  when  some  Catos  of  his  time  repre- 
hended him  for  it,  chose  rather,  saith  ^ JSTicephorus,  to  leave  his  bishopric  than 
his  book,  ^neas  Sylvius,  an  ancient  divine,  and  past  forty  years  of  age  (as 
^he  confesseth  himself,  after  Pope  Pius  Secundus),  indited  that  wanton  history 
of  Euryalus  and  Lucretia.  And  how  many  superintendents  of  learning  could 
I reckon  up  that  have  written  of  light  fantastical  subjects  % Beroaldus,  Eras- 
mus, Alpheratius,  twenty-four  times  printed  in  Spanish,  &c.  Give  me  leavd 
then  to  refresh  my  muse  a little,  and  my  weary  readers,  to  expatiate  in  this 
delightsome  field,  hoc  deliciarwm  campo,  as  Eonseca  terms  it,  to  ® season  i 
surly  discourse  with  a more  pleasing  aspersion  of  love  matters  : Edulcare 
vitam  convenit,SiS  the  poet  invites  us,  curas  nugis,  &c.,  ’tis  good  to  sweeten  our 
life  with  some  pleasing  toys  to  relish  it,  and  as  Pliny  tells  us,  magna  pars 
studiosorum  amccnitates  quoerimus,  most  of  our  students  love  such  pleasant 
^subjects.  Though  Macrobius  teach  us  otherwise,  “^that  those  old  sages 
banished  all  such  light  tracts  from  their  studies  to  nurse’s  cradles,  to  please 
only  the  ear  yet  out  of  Apuleius  I will  oppose  as  honourable  patrons,  Solon, 
Plato,  ^Xenophon,  Adrian,  &c.  that  as  highly  approve  of  these  treatises.  On 
the  other  side  methinks  they  are  not  to  be  disliked,  they  are  not  so  unfit.  I 
will  not  peremptorily  say  as  one  did,  ^ta/m  suavia  dicam  facinora,  id  male  sit 
ei  qui  talibus  non  delectetur,  I will  tell  you  such  pretty  stories,  that  foul  befallhim 
that  is  not  pleased  with  them  ; Neque  dicam  ea  qiice  vobisusui  sit  audivisse,  et 
voluptatimeminisse,  with  that  confidence  as  Beroaldus  doth  his  enarrations  on 
Propertius.  I will  not  expect  or  hope  for  that  approbation  which  Lipsius  gives 
to  his  Epictetus;  pliiris  facio  quum  relego;  semper  ut  novum,  et  quum  repetivi, 
repetendam,  the  more  I read,  the  more  shall  I covet  to  read.  I will  not  press 
you  with  my  pamphlets,  or  beg  attention,  but  if  you  like  them  you  inay. 
Pliny  holds  it  expedient,  and  most  fit,  severitatem  jucunditate  etiam  in  scriptis 
condire,  to  season  our  works  with  some  pleasant  discourse ; Synesius  approves 
it,  licet  in  ludicris  ludere,  the  ^poet  admires  it,  Omne  tulit  punctumquimiscidt 


"Carpnnt  alii  Platoalcam  majestatem  quod  amori  niminm  indulserit,  Dicearchus  cfc  alii;  sad 
Omnis  amor  honestus  et  bonus,  et  amove  di;;ni  qul  bene  dicunt  de  Arnore.  °iIecL  obscr.  lib.  ^ 
can.  7.  de  admirando  amoiis  atTectu  dicturus,  ingens  patet  campus  et  philosophicu?,  quo  saspe  liomin  • 
ducuntnr  ad  insanlam,  libeat  modo  vagari,  <fca  quas  non  ornont  modo,  sed  fragrantia  et  succuleium 
jucunda  plenius  alant,  Ac.  P Lib.  1.  prajfat.  de  amoribus  agens  relaxandi  animi  causa  laboidosissiniis 

studi.s  fatigati;  quando  et  Tlieologi  se  his  juvari  et  juvare  illajsis  moribus  volunt.  ^HisL  lib.  I*, 
cap.  31.  ^'Praefat.  quid  quudragenario  convenit  cum  arnore?  Ego  vero  aguosco  amatorium 
turn  mihi  non  conveniro,  qui  jam  meridiem  praatergressus  in  vesperem  feror.  iEneas  Sylvius,  praefat  t 
severiora  studia  iis  amoeuitatlbus  lector  condire  possit.  Accius.  tUiscuni  quam  philosophum 

malunt.  ’^In  Som.  Scip.  fe  sacrario  suo  turn  ad  cunas  nutricum  sapiente.s  climinarunt,  solas 
dclitias  profltcntcs.  *Babylonius  et  Ephesius,  qui  do  Amove  scripserunt,  uterque  amoves  Myrri.w 

Cyrenes,  et  Adonidis.  Suldas.  ypet.  Aretinc,  dial.  Ital.  *Hor.  “ He  has  accomplished  every  po-n* 
who  has  joined  the  useful  to  the  agi-ecablc.” 
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utile  dulci;  and  there  be  those,  without  question,  that  are  more  willing  to  read 
: such  toys,  than  M am  to  write : “ Let  me  not  live,”  saith  Aretine’s  Antonia, 
“if  I, had  not  rather  hear  thy  discourse,  *^than  see  a play  !”  No  doubt  but 
there  be  more  of  her  mind,  ever  have  been,  ever  will  be,  as  ^Hierome  bears 
me  witness.  A far  greater  part  had  rather  read  Apuleius  than  Plato : Tully . 
himself  confesseth  he  could  not  understand  Plato’s  Timeeus,  and.  therefore 
L'cared  less  for  it;  but  every  schoolboy  hath  that  famous  testament  of  Grunuius 
iCorocotta  Porcellus  at  his  fingers’  ends.  The  comical  poet, 


Id  sibi  negoti  credidit  solum  davi, 


Populo  ut  placereiit,  quas  fecisset  fabulas,”d 

imade  this  his  only  care  and  sole  study  to  please  the  people,  tickle  the  ear,  and 
ICO  delight;  but  mine  earnest  intent  is  as  much  to  profit  as  to  please;  non  tarn, 
ui  populo  plac^em,  quam  ut  populum  juvarem,  and  these  my  writings,  I hojie, 
j.6hall  take  like  gilded  pills,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to  tempt  the  aj^pe- 
‘iite,  and  deceive  the  palate,  as  to  help  and  medicinally  work  upon  the  whole 
?body ; my  lines  shall  not  only  recreate,  but  rectify  the  mind.  I think  I have 
v5aid  enough;  if  not,  let  him  that  is  otherwise  minded,  remember  that  of 
*Maudarensis,  “he  was  in  his  life  a philosopher  (as  Ausonius  apologizeth  for 
iiim),  in  his  epigrams  a lover,  in  his  precepts  most  severe;  in  his  epistle  to 
ierellia,  a wanton.”  Annianus,  Sulpicius,  Evemus,  Menander,  and  many  old 
Doets  besides,  did  in  scriptis  prurire,  write  Fescennines,  Attellanes,  and  lasci- 
^■ious  songs;  Icetam  materiam  ; yet  they  had  in  moribus  censuram,  et  sever i- 
Mem,  they  were  chaste,  severe,  and  u]jright  livers. 

“ Castum  esse  decet  pium  poetam 
Ipsum,  versiculos  nihil  necesse  est, 

Qui  turn  denique  habent  salem  et  ieporem.”® 

am  of  Catullus’  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apology  in  mine  own  behalf ; 
'Hoc  etiavi  quod  scribo,  pendet  plerumque  ex  aliorum  sententia  et  auctoritate  ; 
lec  ipse  forsan  insanio,  sed  insanientes  sequor.  Atqui  detur  hoc  insanire  me; 

>;  emel  insanivimus  omnes,  et  tute  ipse  opinor  insanis  aliquando,  et  is,  et  ille,  et 
,go,  scilicet}  Homo  sum,  humuni  d me  nihil  alienum  puto  : ^ And  which  he 
argeth  for  himself,  accused  of  the  like  fault,  I as  justly  plead,  Hasciva  est  nobis 
mgina,  vitaproba  est.  Ho  wsoe  ver  my  lines  err,  my  life  is  honest,  ^vita  verecunda 

' st,  musa  jocosa  mihi.  But  I presume  I need  no  such  apologies,  I need  not, 
ft.'  s Socrates  in  Plato,  cover  his  face  when  he  spake  of  love,  or  blush  and  hide 
“ line  eyes,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood,  when  she  was  consulted  by  Jupiter  about 
lercury’s  marriage,  quod  super  nuptiis  cowsMZ^^^^r,  it  is  no  such  lascivious, 

ibscene  or  wanton  discourse;  I have  not  offended  your  chaster  ears  with  any- 
hing  that  is  here  written,  as  many  French  and  Italian  authors  in  their  modern 
i inguage  of  late  have  done,  nay  some  of  our  Latin  pontifical  writers,  Zanches, 
i ^sorius,  Abulensis,  Burchardus,  <fec.,  whom  ^Rivet  accuseth  to  be  more  lasci- 
: ious  than  Virgil  in  Priapeiis,  Petronius  in  Catalectis,  Aristophanes  in  Lycis- 
; ratse,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  profane  writer,  qui  tarn  atrociter  (^one, 
otes)  hoc  genere  pecedrunt  ut  multa  ingeniosissime  scripta  obscoenitatum  gratia 
iistce  mentes  abhorreant.  ’Tis  not  scurrile  this,  but  chaste,  honest,  most  part 
L-erious,  and  even  of  religion  itself.  ““Incensed  (as  he  said)  with  the  love  of 
Hiding  love,  we  have  sought  it,  and  found  it.”  More  yet,  I have  augmented 

I’  » T.c;cendi  cnpldiores,  quam  ego  scrlbcndi,  saith  Lucian.  b Plus  capio  voluptatls  inde,  quam  spectandis 
theatre  lurtis.  °Prooemio  in  Isalain.  Multo  major  pars  Milesias  fabulas  revolventium  quam  Platonis 
jros.  d “ This  he  took  to  be  his  only  business,  that  tlie  plays  which  he  wrote  should  please  tlte  people.” 
In  vita  phllo.sophus,  in  Epigram,  amator,  In  Epistolis  petulans,  in  prajceptis  severus.  ®“'lhe  poet 

mself  should  be  chaste  and  pious,  but  his  verses  need  not  Imitate  him  in  these  respects ; they  may  therefore 
mtain  wit  and  humour.”  f “ This  that  I write  depends  sometimes  upon  the  opinion  and  authority  of 

hers:  nor  perhaps  am  I frantic,  I only  follow  madmen : But  thus  far  I may  be  deranged ; wo  have  all  been 
I at  some  one  time,  and  yourself,  I think,  art  sometimes  insane,  and  this  man,  and  that  man,  and  I also.” 
“lam  mortal,  and  think  no  humane  action  unsuited  to  mo.”  h Mart.  1 Ovid.  k isago.  ad  sac.  scrip. 
If).  13.  iBarthiu.s,  notls  in  Goclestlnam,  ludum  Ilisp.  *“Ficiuus,  Comment,  c.  17.  Amore  inccusi 
•venlcndi  amoris,  ainorem  qujBslvimus  et  imeuUaus. 
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and  added  something  to  this  light  treatise  (if  light)  which  was  not  in  the  former 
editions,  I am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a good  “author,  quod  extendi  et 
locupletari  hoc  suhjectum  plerique  postulahant,  et  eorwm  importunitate  victua, 
animum  utcunque  renitentem  eb  adegi,  ut  jam  sexta  vice  calamum  in  manum 
sumerem,  scriqotionique  lonqhet  a studiis  et  professione  med  alienee  me  accinge- 
re7n,  horas  aliquas  a seriis  meis  occupationibus  interim  auffuratua,  eaaque 
veluti  ludo  cuidam  ac  recreationi  destinans; 

“ 0 Cogor retrorsum 

Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 
Olim  relictos  ” 

etsi  non  ignoi'arem  novos  fortasse  detractores  novis  hisce  interpolationihus  rneis 
minime  defuturoa? 

And  thus  much  have  I thought  good  to  say  by  way  of  preface,  lest  any  man 
(which  ^ Godefridus  feared  in  his  book)  should  blame  in  me  lightness,  wanton- 
ness, rashness,  in  speaking  of  love’s  causes,  enticements,  symptoms,  remedies, 
lawful  and  unlawful  loves,  and  lust  itself,  speak  it  only  to  tax  and  deter 
others  from  it,  not  to  teach,  but  to  show  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  this 
heroical  or  herculean  love,  ®and  to  apply  remedies  unto  it.  I will  treat  of  this 
with  like  liberty  as  of  the  rest, 

♦‘t  Sed  dicam  Tobis,  vos  porro  dicite  multis 
MillLbus,  et  facite  base  charta  loqiiatur  anus.” 

Condemn  me  not,  good  reader,  then,  or  censure  me  hardly,  if  some  part  of  this 
treatise  to  thy  thinking  as  yet  be  too  light;  but  consider  better  of  it;  Omnia 
munda  mimdis,  “a  naked  man  to  a modest  woman  is  no  otherwise  than  a pic- 
ture, as  Augusta  Livia  truly  said,  and  ^mala  me^ia,  malus  animus,  ’tis  as  ’tis 
taken.  If  in  thy  censure  it  be  too  light,  I advise  thee  as  Lipsius  did  his 
reader  for  some  places  of  Plautus,  istos  quasi  Sirenum  scopulos preetervehare,  if 
they  like  thee  not,  let  them  pass;  or  oppose  that  which  is  good  to  that  which 
is  bad,  and  reject  not  therefore  all.  For  to  invert  that  verse  of  Martial,  and 
withHierom  Wol bus  to  apply  it  to  my  present  purpose,  sunt  mala,  sunt  queedam 
mediocria,  sunt  bona plufa ; is  good,  sorne  bad,  some  is  indifferent.  I 

say  further  with  him  yet,  I have  inserted  (^levicula  queedam  et  ridicula  ascri- 
bere  non  sum  gravatus,  ch'cmnfoi'anea  queedam  e theatris,  e plateis,  etiam  e 
popinis)  some  things  more  homely,  light,  or  comical,  litans  gratiis,  &c.  which  I 
would  request  every  man  to  interpret  to  the  best,  and  as  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger 
besought  Cardan  (si quid  urbaniuscule  lusumdnobis,  per  deos  immortales  te  oro, 
Hieronyme  Cardane,  ne  me  male  capias).  'I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  not  to 
mistake  me,  or  misconstrue  what  is  here  written ; Per  Musas  et  Charites,  et 
omnia  Poetarum  numina,  benigne  lector,  oro  te  ne  me  male  capias.  ’Tis  a 
comical  subject;  in  sober  sadness  I crave- pardon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire 
thee  to  suspend  thy  judgment,  wink  at  small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least ; 
but  if  thou  likest,  speak  well  of  it,  and  wish  me  good  success.  Extremum 
hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  labor em.* 

I am  resolved  howsoever,  velis,  nolis,  audacter  stadium  intrare,  \u  the  Olym- 
pics, with  those  .^liensian  wrestlers  in  Philostratus,  boldly  to  show  myself  in 


Author  Ccelestlna;,  Barth.  Interprete.  “ That,  overcome  by  the  solicitations  of  friends,  who  requested  me 
to  enlarge  and  improve  my  volumes,  I have  devoted  my  otlierwise  reluctant  mind  to  the  labour;  and  now  lor  tlio 
sixth  time  have  I taken  up  my  pen,  and  applied  myself  to  literature  very  foreign  indeed  to  my  studies  and  pr»>* 
fc>sional  occupations,  steaiing  a few  hours  from  serious  pursuits,  and  devoting  them,  as  it  were,  to  recreation.” 
® llor.  lib.  1.  Ode  34.  “ I am  compelled  to  reverse  my  sails,  and  retrace  my  former  course.”  P “Although 

1 was  by  no  means  ignorant  that  new  calumniators  would  not  be  wanting  to  censure  my  new  introductions.” 
<1  Hsec  prtEdixi  ne  quls  temere  nos  putaret  scripsissode  amorum  lenociniis,  de  praxl,  fornicationibus,  adul- 
teriis,  &C.  ^^Taxando  et  ab  his  deterrendo  humanam  lasciviam  et  insaniam,  sed  ct  remedia  docendo : non 
Igitur  candidus  lector  nobis  succenseat,  <fcc.  Commonitio  erit  juvenlbus  ha2C,  hisce  ut  abstineant  magis,  et, 
omissa  la.scivia  quae  homines  reddit  insanos,  virtutis  incumbant  studiis,  (JJneas  Sylv.)  et  curam  amoris  si  qtiis 
nescit,  hinc  poterit  scire.  ^ jyjartianus  Capella,  lib.  1.  de  nupt  philol.  virginali  sufl'usa  rubore  oculos  peplo 
obnubens,  <fcc.  t Catullus.  “ What  I tell  you,  do  you  tell  to  the  multitude,  and  make  this  treatise  gossip, 
like  an  old  woman.”  Viros  nudos  castaj  feminaj  nihil  h statuis  distaro.  *liony  soit  qui  mal  y peuso. 
y Piaef  Suid.  • “ 0 ArelhUin,  smilo  on  this  my  last  labour.” 
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■ tills  common  stage,  and  in  tliis  tragi-comedy  of  love,  to  act  several  parts,  some 
satirically,  some  comically,  some  in  a mixed  tone,  as  the  subject  I have  in 
hand  gives  occasion,  and  present  scene  shall  require,  or  offer  itself. 


Subsect.  II. — Loves  Beginning,  Object,  Definition,  Division. 


“ Love’s  limits  are  ample  and  great,  and  a spacious  walk  it  hath,  beset  with 
thorns,”  and  for  that  cause,  which  ^Scaliger  reprehends  in  Cardan,  ‘‘not 
; lightly  to  be  passed  over.”  Lest  I incur  the  same  censure,  I will  examine  all 
; Tthe  kinds  of  love,  his  nature,  beginning,  difference,  objects,  how  it  is  honest  or 
i alishonest,  a virtue  or  vice,  a natural  passion,  or  a disease,  his  power  and  effects, 
I iliow  far  it  extends : of  which,  although  something  has  been  said  in  the  first 
j partition,  in  those  sections  of  perturbations  (“^for  love  and  hatred  are  the 
I ’.'first  and  most  common  passions,  from  which  all  the  rest  arise,  and  are  attend- 
i lant,”  as  Picolomineus  holds,  or  as  Nich.  Caussinus,  the  jyrimwm  mobile  of  all 
j other  affections,  which  carry  them  all  about  them),  I will  now  more  copiously 
j .dilate,  through  all  his  parts  and  several  branches,  that  so  it  may  better  appear 
I -what  love  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in  defect,  or  (which  is 
i :.inost  ordinary  and  common)  immoderate,  and  in  excess,  causeth  melancholy. 

I Love  universally  taken  is  defined  to  be  a desire,  as  a word  of  more  ample 
'Signification : and  though  Leon  Hebreus,  the  most  copious  writer  of  this  sub- 
; iect,  in  his  third  dialogue  make  no  difference,  yet  in  his  first  he  distinguisheth 
t ,hem  again,  and  defines  love  by  desire.  Love  is  a voluntary  affection,  and 
desire  to  enjoy  that  which  is  good.  “Desire  wisheth,  love  enjoys;  the  end  of 
' I .die  one  is  the  beginning  of  the  other;  that  which  we  love  is  present;  that 
! iftvhich  we  desire  is  absent.”  ‘“^It  is  worth  the  labour,”  saith  Plotinus,  “to 
! ^:onsider  well  of  love,  whether  it  be  a god  or  a devil,  or  passion  of  the  mind,  or 
j:  1 oartly  god,  partly  devil,  partly  passion.”  He  concludes  love  to  participate  of 
I ill  three,  to  arise  from  desire  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  fair,  and  defines  it 
’ i -.0  be  “ an  action  of  the  mind  desiring  that  which  is  good.”  “Plato  calls  it 
’ ; he  great  devil,  for  its  vehemency,  and  sovereignty  over  all  other  passions,  and 
1 lefines  it  an  appetite,  “^by  which  we  desire  some  good  to  be  present.”  Picinus 


; n his  comment  adds  the  word  fair  to  this  definition.  Love  is  a desire  of 
f : njoying  that  which  is  good  and  fair.  Austin  dilates  this  common  definition, 
;,nd  will  have  love  to  be  a delectation  of  the  heart,  “^for  something  which  we 
hieek  to  win,  or  joy  to  have,  coveting  by  desire,  resting  in  joy.”  ^Scaliger, 
^xerc.  SOl.taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be  defined 
>y  desire  or  appetite ; “ for  when  we  enjoy  the  things  we  desire,  there  remains 
■o  more  appetite as  he  defines  it,  “ Love  is  an  affection  by  which  we  are 
ither  united  to  the  thing  we  love,  or  perpetuate  our  union;”  which  agrees  in 
lart  with  Leon  Hebreus. 

How  this  love  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  always  good,  amiable,  fair, 
Tacious,  and  pleasant.  “^AU  things  desire  that  which  is  good,”  as  we  are 
caught  in  the  Ethics,  or  at  least  that  which  to  them  seems  to  be  good;  quid 
nim  vis  mali  (as  Austin  well  infers)  die  mihi  1 puto  nihil  in  omnibus  actioni- 
us;  thou  wilt  wish  no  harm,  I suppose,  no  ill  in  all  thine  actions,  thoughts  or 
eesires,  nihil  mali  vis  ; ’^thou  wilt  not  have  bad  corn,  bad  soil,  a naughty  tree; 

I'  * Exerc.  301.  Campus  amorls  maximns  et  splnis  oMtus,  nec  lerissimo  pede  transvolandus.  ^ Grad.  i. 
ip.  29.  Ex  Platone.  primee  et  communisslmse  perturbatlones  ex  quibus  ceterJE  oriuntur  et  earum  sunt  pedi*- 
uiuae.  bAmor  est  voluntarius  affectus  et  desiderium  re  bona  fruendi.  ODesideriuin  optantis, 

iior  eomm  quibus  fruimur ; amorls  principium,  desiderii  finis,  amatnm  adest  d Prlncipio  1.  de  amore. 

per®  pretium  est  de  amore  considerare,  utruin  ficus,  an  Dosmon,  an  passio  qusedam  animte,  an  partim  Deus. 
irtim  D®mon,  passio  partim,  &c.  Amor  est  actus  animi  bonura  desiderans.  ® Magnus  D®mon  convivio. 
bon.l  pulchriquo  fruendi  desiderium.  ^Godefridus,  1.  1.  cap.  2.  Amor  est  dclcctutio  cordis,'allcuJus  ad 
iquid,  propter  aiiquod  desiderium  in  appetendo,  et  gaudium  perfruendo  per  desiderium  currens,  requies- 
;ns  per  gaudium.  b Xon  est  amor  desiderium  aut  appetitus  ut  ab  omnibus  liactenus  traditum : nam  cum 
itiiiiiir  amuta  re,  n^  manet  appetitus;  est  Igitur  affectus  quo  cum  re  amata  aut  unimur,  nut  unlonein 

jrpetuamus.  i Omn^ia  appetunt  bonum.  k Terrain  non  vis  malam,  malum  segetem,  setl  bouaia 

. . borem,  eqmim  bonum,  4c,  • o • 
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but  all  good  ; a good  servant,  a good  liorso,  a good  son,  a good  friend,  a good 
iieiglibour,  a good  wife.  From  this  goodness  comes  beauty  ; from  beauty, 
grace,  and  comeliness,  which  result  as  so  many  rays  from  their  good  part.s, 
make  us  to  love,  and  so  to  covet  it : for  were  it  not  pleasing  and  gracious  in 
our  eyes,  we  should  not  seek.  “ ^ No  man  loves  (saith  Aristotle  9.  mor.  cap.  5.) 
but  he  that  was  first  delighted  with  comeliness  and  beauty.”  As  this  fair 
object  varies,  so  doth  our  love  ; for  as  Proclus  holds,  Omne  pulchrum  ainuhile, 
every  fair  thing  is  amiable,  and  what  we  love  is  fair  and  gracious  in  our  eyes, 
or  at  least  we  do  so  apprehend  and  still  esteem  of  it.  “ “Amiableness  is  the 
object  of  love,  the  scope  and  end  is  to  obtain  it,  for  whose  sake  we  love,  and 
which  our  mind  covets  to  enjoy,”  And  it  seems  to  us  especially  fair  and  good  ; 
for  good,  fair,  and  unity,  cannot  be  separated.  Beauty  shines,  Plato  saith, 
and  by  reason  of  its  splendour  and  shining  causeth  admiration;  and  the  fairer 
the  object  is,  the  more  eagerly  it  is  sought.  For  as  the  same  Plato  defines  it, 
“ “ Beauty  is  a lively,  shining  or  glittering  brightness,  resulting  from  efiiised 
good,  by  ideas,  seecls,  reasons,  shadows,  stirring  up  our  minds,  that  by  this 
good  they  may  be  united  and  made  one.”  Others  will  have  beauty  to  be  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  composition,  “ ° caused  out  of  the  congruous  symmetry, 
measure,  order  and  manner  of  parts,  and  that  comeliness  which  proceeds  from 
this  beauty  is  called  grace,  and  from  thence  all  fair  things  are  gracious.”  For 
grace  and  beauty  are  so  wonderfully  annexed,  “ ^ so  sweetly  and  gently  win 
our  souls,  and  strongly  allure,  that  they  confound  our  judgment  and  cannot  be 
distinguished.  Beauty  and  grace  are  like  those  beams  and  shinings  that  come 
from  the  glorious  and  divine  sun,”  which  are  diverse,  as  they  proceed  from 
the  diverse  objects,  to  please  and  affect  our  several  senses.  “ ^ As  the  species 
of  beauty,  are  taken  afc  our  eyes,  ears,  or  conceived  in  our  inner  soul,“  as  Plato 
disputes  at  large  in  his  Dialogue  de  pulchro,  Phcedro,  Hyppias,  and  after  many 
sophistical  errors  confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a grace  in  all  things, 
delighting  the  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  itself;  so  that,  as  Valesius  infers  hence, 
whatsoever  pleaseth  our  ears,  eyes,  and  soul,  must  needs  be  beautiful,  fair,  and 
delightsome  to  us.  “^And  nothing  can  more  please  our  ears  than  music,  or 
pacify  our  minds,”  Fair  houses,  pictures,  orchards,  gardens,  fields  a fair 
hawk,  a fair  horse  is  most  acceptable  unto  us ; whatsoever  pleaseth  our  eyes 
and  ears,  we  call  beautifiil  and  fair;  “ ® Pleasure  belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the 
senses,  but  grace  and  beauty  to  these  two  alone.”  As  the  objects  vary  and 
are  diverse,  so  they  diversely  aflect  our  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  itself,  Which 
gives  occasion  to  some  to  make  so  many  several  kinds  of  love  as  there  be 
objects.  One  beauty  ariseth  from  God,  of  which  and  divine  love  S.  Dionysius,* 
with  many  fathers  and  Neoterics,  have  written  just  volumes,  De  amore  Dei,  as 
tiiey  term  it,  many  paraenetical  discourses ; another  from  his  creatures  ; there 
is  a beauty  of  the  body,  a beauty  of  the  soul,  a beauty  from  YivixxQ,  formam 
martyrum,  Austin  calls  it,  guam  videmus  oculis  animi,  which  we  see  with  the 
eyes  of  our  mind ; which  beauty,  as  Tully  saith,  if  we  could  discern  with  these 
corporeal  eyes,  admirabiles  sui  amoves  excitaret,  would  cause  admirable  affec- 
tions, and  ravish  our  souls.  This  other  beauty  which  ariseth  from  those 
extreme  parts,  and  graces  which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches,  several 
motions,  and  proportions  of  creatures,  men  and  women  (especially  from  women, 

1 Nemo  amore  c-ipltur  nisi  qui  fiicrit  ante  forma  specieque  delectatus.  _ ™ Aniabile  objectnm  amoris  et 

Bcopus,  cujus  adeplio  est  finis,  cujus  gratia  amamus.  Animus  enim  aspirat  ut  eo  fruatur,  et  foimiam  bonl 
iabet  et  prseclpue  vidctur  et  placet.  Picolomineus,  grad.  7.  cap.  2.  et  grad.  8.  cap.  35.  “ Forma  est 

Vitalis  fulgor  ex  ipso  bonomanans,  per  ideas,  semina,  rationes,  umbras  effusus,  animos  excitans  ut  perbomun 
in  unum  redigantur.  ® Pulchritudo  est  pcrfectio  compositi  ex  congruente  ordine,  mensura  et  raUone 

j)artlum  consurgcns,  et  vcnustas  inde  prodiens  gratia  dicitur  et  res  omnes  pulchrre  gratiosse.  P Gratia  et 
pulchritudo  ita  suavlter  animos  demulcent,  ita  vehementcr  alliciunt,  et  admirabiliter  connectuntur,  ut  in 
unum  confundant  et  distingui  non  possunt,  et  sunt  tanquam  radii  et  splendores  diviiii  solis  in  rebus  variU 
vario  modo  fulgentcs.  d Species  pulchritudinbs  hauriuntur  oculis,  auribus,  nut  concipiuntur  inteiiia  nn  nte. 
^■'xihn  hlncmagis  animos  conciliiit  quhm  mnsica,  pulchr®  picturnj,  rcde.s,  Ac.  ® Xu  reliquis  scnsibus 

voluptas,  in  his  pulchritudo  ct  t Lib.  4.  de  divuiis.  Convivio  Plalonis.  . . . - - 
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which  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  graces  still  in  Yenus’  company,  as 
attending  on  her,  and  holding  np  her  train)  are  infinite  almost,  and  vary  their 
names  with  their  objects,  as  love  of  money^  covetousness,  love  of  beauty,  lust, 
immoderate  desire  of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friendship,  love,  good-will,  (kc. 
and  is  eitlier  virtue  or  vice,  honest,  dishonest,  in  excess,  defect,  as  shall  be 
showed  in  his  place.  Heroical  love, religious  love,  &c.  which  maybe  retiuced 
to  a twofold  division,  according  to  the  principal  parts  which  are  affected,  the 
brain  and  liver.  Amoi'  et  amicitia,  which  Scaliger,  Exercilat.  301,  Yalesius 
and  Melancthon  warrant  out  of  Plato  p/Xs/V  and  l^ai/ from  that  speech  of 
Pausanias  belike,  that  makes  two  Yeneres  and  two  loves.  “ ^ One  Yenus  is 
ancient  witliout  a mother,  and  descended  from  heaven,  whom  we  call  celestial ; 
the  youngej’,  begotten  of  Jupiter  and  Dione,  whom  commonly  we  call  Yenus.” 
Ficinus,  in  his  comment  upon  this  place,  cap.  8,  following  Plato,  calls  these 
twm  loves,  tw-o  devils,  or  good  and  bad  angels  according  to  us,  which  are  still 
hovering  about  our  souls.  “ ^The  one  rears  to  heaven,  the  other  depressetli 
us  to  hell  ; the  one  good,  which  stirs  us  up  to  the  contemplation  of  that  divine 
beauty  for  whose  sake  we  perform  justice  and  all  godly  offices,  study  philo- 
sophy, (kc.  j the  other  base,  and  though  bad  yet  to  be  respected  ; for  indeed 
both  are  good  in  their  owm  natures : procreation  of  children  is  as  necessary  as 
that  finding  out  of  truth,  but  therefore  called  bad,  because  it  is  abused,  and 
withdraws  our  soul  from  the  speculation  of  that  other  to  viler  objects,”  so  far 
Ficinus.  S.  Austin,  15.  de  civ.  Dei  et  sup.  Psal.  Ixiv.,  hath  delivered  as 
much  in  effect.  “ ^ Every  creature  is  good,  and  may  be  loved  well  or  ill : ” 
and  “'^Two  cities  make  two  loves,  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  the  love  of  God 
the  one,  the  love  of  the  world  the  other  ; of  these  two  cities  we  all  are  citizens, 
as,  by  examination  of  ourselves,  we  may  soon  find,  and  of  which.”  The  one 
love  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  the  other  of  all  good.  So,  in  his  15.  cap.  lib. 
de  amor.  Ecclesice,  he  will  have  those  four  cardinal  virtues  to  be  nought  else  but 
love  rightly  composed;  in  his  15.  book  de  civ.  Dei,  cap.  22.  he  calls  virtue  the 
order  of  love,  whom  Thomas  following  1.  part.  2.  qucest.  55.  art.  1.  and  qucest. 
56.  3.  qucest.  62.  art.  2.  confirms  as  much,  and  amplifies  in  many  words, 
Lucian,  to  the  same  purpose,  hath  a division  of  his  own,  “ One  love  was 
born  in  the  sea,  wliich  is  as  various  and  raging  in  young  men’s  breasts  as  the 
sea  itself,  and  causeth  burning  lust  : the  other  is  that  golden  chain  which 
was  let  down  from  heaven,  and  with  a divine  fury  ravisheth  our  souls,  made 
to  the  image  of  God,  and  stirs  us  up  to  comprehend  the  innate  and  incor- 
ruptible beauty  to  which  we  were  once  created.”  Beroaldus  hath  expressed 
all  this  in  an  epigram  of  his 


“ Dogmata  divini  memorant  si  vera  Platonis, 
Sunt  geminae  Veneres,  et  geminatns  amor. 
Ccelestis  Venus  est  nullo  generata  parente, 

Quae  casto  sanctos  nectit  amore  viros. 

Altera  sed  Venus  est  totum  vulgata  per  orbem, 
Qu®  divdm  mentes  alligat,  atque  hominum  ; 
Improba,  seductrix,  petulans,”  »fcc. 


“ If  divine  Plato’s  tenets  they  be  true, 

Two  Veneres,  two  loves  there  be ; 

The  one  from  heaven,  unbegotten  still, 

Which  knits  our  souls  in  unitic. 

The  other  famous  over  all  the  world. 

Binding  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men ; 
Dishonest,  wanton,  and  seducing  she, 
llulcs  whom  she  wiil,  both  where  and  when.” 


This  twofold  division  of  love,  Origen  likewise  follows,  in  his  Comment  on 
the  Canticles,  one  from  God,  the  other  from  the  devil,  as  he  holds  (understand- 
ing it  in  the  worse  sense),  which  many  others  rejicat  and  imitate.  Both  which 
(to  omit  all  subdivisions)  in  excess  or  defect,  as  they  are  abused,  or  degenerate, 
cause  melancholy  in  a particular  kind,  as  shall  be  sho^vn  in  his  place.  Austin, 

Duae  Veneres  duo  amores ; quarum  una  antiquior  et  sine  matre,  coelo  natn,  quam  coelcstem  Venerem 
nuncupamus  ; altera  vero  junior  a Jove  et  Dione  prognata,  quam  vulgarem  Venerem  vocamus.  y Alter  ad 
supoiTia  engit,  alter  deprlmit  ad  inferna;  alter  excitat  honiinem  ad  divinam  pulchritudinom  lustrandam, 
cujiis  causa  phllosophi®  studia  et  justitim,  Ac.  * Omuls  creatura  cum  bona  sit,  etbene  amarl  potest  et 

puas  civitates  duo  faciunt  amores;  Jerusalem  facit  amor  Dei,  Babylonem  amor  sajculi;  uuus- 
fliu.'que  sc  quid  ainct  interraget,  et  invcnict  unde  sit  civis.  b Alter  marl  ortiis,  ferox,  varlus,  huctiians, 
in  animis,  juvenum,  mare  referens,  &c.  alter  aurca  catena,  coclo  demissa,  bouum  furorciu mentibus  uiittcus, 
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in  anotlier  Tract,  malces  a threefold  division  of  tliis  love,  Avhicli  we  may  use 
well  or  ill : “ “ God,  our  neighbour,  and  the  world  : God  above  us,  our  neigh- 
bour next  us,  the  world  beneath  us.  In  the  course  of  our  desires,  God  hath 
three  things,  the  world  one,  our  neighbour  two.  Our  desire  to  God,  is  either 
from  God,  with  God,  or  to  God,  and  ordinarily  so  runs.  From  God,  when  it 
receives  from  him,  whence,  and  for  which  it  should  love  him : with  God,  when 
it  contradicts  his  will  in  nothing : to  God,  when  it  seeks  to  him,  and  rests  itself 
in  him.  Our  love  to  our  neighbour  may  proceed  from  him,  and  run  with  him, 
not  to  him : from  him,  as  when  we  rejoice  of  his  good  safety,  and  well  doing : 
with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a fellow  and  companion  of  our  journey 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord  : not  in  him,  because  there  is  no  aid,  hope,  or  confidence 
in  man.  From  the  world  aur  love  comes,  when  we  begin  to  admire  the  Creator 
in  his  works,  and  glorify  God  in  his  creatures  : with  the  world  it  should  run, 
if,  according  to  the  mutability  of  all  temporalities,  it  should  be  dejected  in 
adversity,  or  over  elevated  in  prosperity : to  the  world,  if  it  would  settle  itself 
in  its  vain  delights  and  studies.”  Many  such  partitions  of  love  I could  repeat, 
and  subdivisions,  but  lest  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan,  Exercitat.  501.) 
“ I confound  filthy  burning  lust  with  pure  and  divine  love,”  I will  follow  that 
accurate  division  of  Leon  Hebreus,  dial.  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where 
he  speaks  of  natural,  sensible,  and  rational  love,  and  handleth  each  apart. 
Natural  love  or  hatred,  is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
animate  and  inanimate  creatures,  in  the  four  elements,  metals,  stones,  gravia 
tmdunt  deorsum,  as  a stone  to  his  centre,  fire  upward,  and  rivers  to  the  sea. 
The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  go  still  round,  ^Amantes  naturce  debita  exercere,  for 
love  of  perfection.  This  love  is  manifest,  I say,  in  inanimate  creatures.  How 
comes  a loadstone  to  draw  iron  to  it?  jet  chaff?  the  ground  to  covet  showers, 
but  for  love?  No  creature,  S.  Hierom  concludes,  is  to  be  found,  quod  non 
aliquid  amat,  no  stock,  no  stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeling  of  love.  ’Tis 
more  eminent  in  plants,  herbs,  and  is  especially  observed  in  vegetables  ; as 
between  the  vine  and  elm  a great  sympathy,  between  the  vine  and  the  cabbage, 
between  the  vine  and  the  olive,  ^ Virgo  fugit  Bromium,  between  the  vine  and 
bays  a great  antipathy,  the  vine  loves  not  the  bay,  “^nor  his  smell,  and 
will  kill  him,  if  he  grow  near  him  ; ” the  bur  and  the  lentil  cannot  endure 
one  another,  the  olive  ^ and  the  myrtle  embrace  each  other,  in  roots  and 
branches  if  they  grow  near.  Read  more  of  this  in  Picolomineus,  grad.  7. 
cap.  1.  Crescentius,  lib.  5.  de  agric.,  Baptista  Porta  de  mag.  lib.  1.  cap.  de 
plant,  odio  et  element,  sym.,  Fracastorius  de  sym.  et  antip.  of  the  love  and  hatred 
of  planets,  consult  with  every  astrologer.  Leon  Hebreus  gives  many  fabulous 
reasons,  and  moraliseth  them  withal. 

Sensible  love  is  that  of  brute  beasts,  of  which  the  same  Leon  Hebreus,  dial.  2. 
assigns  these  causes.  First,  for  the  pleasure  they  take  in  the  act  of  generation, 
male  and  female  love  one  another.  Secondly,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
species,  and  desire  of  young  brood.  Thirdly,  for  the  mutual  agreement,  as 
being  of  the  same  kind  : Sus  sui,  canis  cani,  bos  bovi,  et  asinus  asino  pul- 
cherrimus  videtur,  as  Epicharmus  held,  and  according  to  that  adage  of  Hioge- 
nianus,  Adsidet  usque  graculus  apud  gruculum,  they  much  delight  in  one 
another’s  company,  ^Eormicce  grata  est  formica,  cicada  cicadce,  and  birds  of  a 
feather  will  gather  together.  Fourthly,  for  custom,  use,  and  familiarity,  as  if 
a dog  be  trained  up  with  a lion  and  a bear,  contraiy  to  their  natures,  they  will 


«TrIa  srnit,  qunc  amarl  k nobis  benb  vel  malb  possnnt ; Deus,  proximus,  mnndns ; Dous  supra  nos  ; Juxta 
nos  proximus ; infra  nos  mundus.  Tria  Deus,  duo  proximus,  unum  mundus  habet,  &c.  d Ne  confun- 

dam  vesaiios  et  foedos  amores  beatis,  sccleratum  cum  puro,  divino,  et  vcro,  <fcc.  ® Fonseca,  cap.  1.  Amor 

ex  AuKustlni  forsaii  lib.  11.  de  Civit.  Dei.  Amore  inconcussus  stat  mundus,  <fe&  f Akiat.  * I’orta : 

Vitis  laurum  non  amat,  nee  ejus  odorem  ; si  j)rope  crcscat,  enecat  Laiipuslentl  advcrsatur.  b Sympatbia 
olei  et  myiti  ramorum  et  radicum  so  complecteutium.  Jlizaldus,  secret,  cent.  1.  47.  illieocritus, 
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lore  eacli  other.  Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters  and  keepers ; many 
stories  I could  relate  in  this  kind,  but  see  Gillius  de  hist,  anvm,  lib.  3.  cap  14, 
those  two  Epistles  of  Lipsius,  of  dogs  and  horses,  Agellius,  (kc.  Fifthly  for 
bringing  up,  as  if  a bitch  bring  up  a kid,  a hen  ducklings,  a hedge-sparrow 
a cuckoo,  &c. 

The  third  kind  is  Amor  cognitionis^  as  Leon  calls  it,  rational  love,  Intellecti- 
vus  amor,  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  I must  insist.  This  appears  in  God, 
angels,  men.  God  is  love  itself,  the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of  love,  as 
Plato  styles  him;  the  servant  of  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace;  have 
jDeace  with  all  men  and  God  is  with  you. 


“kQuisquis  veneratur  Olympum, 

Ipse  sibi  mundum  subjicit  atque  be  urn.” 

“^By  this  love  (saith  Gerson)  we  purchase  heaven,  and  buy  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  This  “love  is  either  in  the  Trinity  itself  (for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  &c.,  John  iii.  35,  and  v.  20,  and  xiv.  31),  or 
towards  us  His  creatures,  as  in  making  the  world.  Amor  mundum  fecit,  love 
built  cities,  mundi  anima,  invented  arts,  sciences,  and  all  “good  things,  in- 
cites us  to  virtue  and  humanity,  combines  and  quickens ; keeps  peace  on 
earth,  quietness  by  sea,  mirth  in  the  winds  and  elements,  expels  all  fear, 
anger,  and  rusticity;  Circulus  a hono  in  honum,  a round  circle  still  from 
good  to  good;  for  love  is  the  beginner  and  end  of  all  our  actions,  the  efficient 
and  instrumental  cause,  as  our  poets  in  their  symbols,  impresses,  ° emblems 
of  rings,  squares,  (kc.  shadow  unto  us, 

“ Si  rerum  quasris  fuerit  quis  finis  et  ortus,  I “ If  first  and  last  of  any  thin"  you  wit, 

Desine;  nam  cairsa  est  unica  solus  amor."  j Cease ; love’s  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  it.” 

Love,  saith  ^ Leo,  made  the  world,  and  afterwards  in  redeeming  of  it,  “ God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  for  it,”  John  iii.  16. 

Behold  what  love  the  Father  hath  showed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God,”  1 John  iii.  1.  Or  by  His  sweet  providence,  in  protecting  of  it; 
either  all  in  general,  or  His  saints  elect  and  church  in  particular,  whom  He 
keeps  as  the  apple  of  His  eye,  whom  he  loves  freely,  as  Hosea  xiv.  5.  speaks, 
and  dearly  respects,  ^Charior  est  ipsis  homo  quam  sibi.  Hot  that  we  are  fair, 
nor  for  any  merit  or  grace  of  ours,  for  we  are  most  vile  and  base ; but  out  of 
His  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  out  of  His  Divine  Nature.  And  this  is 
that  Homer’s  golden  chain,  which  reacheth  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  by 
which  every  creature  is  annexed,  and  depends  on  his  Creator.  He  made  all, 
saith  ^ Moses,  “and  it  was  good;”  He  loves  it  as  good. 

The  love  of  angels  and  living  souls  is  mutual  amongst  themselves,  towards 
us  militant  in  the  churcli,  and  all  such  as  love  God;  as  the  sunbeams  irradiate 
the  earth  from  those  celestial  thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect  on  us, 
”in  salute  hominum  promovendd  alacres,  et  constantes  administri,  there  is  joy 
in  heaven  for  every  sinner  that  repenteth;  they  pray  for  us,  are  solicitous  for 
our  good,  * Casti  genii, 

“ Ubi  regnat  charitas,  suave  deslderium, 

Lxtitiaque  et  amor  Deo  coujunctus.’’* 

Love  proper  to  mortal  men  is  the  third  member  of  this  subdivision,  and  the 
subject  of  my  following  discourse. 

k Mantuan.  1 Charitas  munlflca,  qua  mcrcamur  do  Deo  regnum  Del.  “ Polanus,  partit.  Zanchlus 
do  natura  Dei,  c.  3.  coplose  de  hoc  amore  Dei  agit.  “Nich.  Bellas,  dlscurs.  28.  de  amatorlbus,  virtutem 
pi’ovocat,  conservat  paccm  in  terra,  tranquillitatem  In  afire,  ventls  lictitiam,  &c,  ® Camerarlus,  I']mb. 

,,  P Dial.  3.  l Juvcn.  >^Gen.  1.  ®Cau8slnus.  tTlieodorot  fi  riotlno. 

Where  charity  prevails,  sweet  desire,  joy,  and  love  towards  God  are  also  present.’* 
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MEMB.  II. 

Subsect.  I. — Love  of  Men,  which  varies  as  his  Objects,  Profitable,  Pleasant, 

Honest. 

Yalesius,  lib.  3.  contr.  13.  defines  this  love  which  is  in  men,  “to  he  "an 
affection  of  both  powers,  appetite,  and  reason."  The  rational  resides  in  tlie 
brain,  the  other  in  the  liver  (as  before  hath  been  said  out  of  Plato  and  others) ; 
the  heart  is  diversely  affected  of  both,  and  carried  a thousand  ways  by  consent. 
The  sensitive  faculty  most  part  overrules  reason,  the  soul  is  carried  hood- 
winked, and  the  understanding  captive  like  a beast.  The  heart  is  variously 
iiiclineJ,  sometimes  they  are  merry,  sometimes  sad,  and  from  love  arise  hope, 
and  fear,  jealousy,  fury,  desperation."  Now  this  love  of  men  is  diverse,  and 
varies  as  the  object  varies,  by  which  they  are  enticed,  as  virtue,  wisdom, 
eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  fame,  honour,  or  comeliness  of  person,  &c. 
Leon  Hebreus,  in  his  first  dialogue,  reduceth  them  all  to  these  three,  utile, 
jacundum,  honestiim,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest  (out  of  Aristotle  belike  8. 
7no7'ol.)  j of  which  he  discourseth  at  large,  and  whatsoever  is  beautiful  and  fair 
is  referred  to  them,  or  any  way  to  be  desired.  “^To  profitable  is  ascribed 
health,  wealth,  honour,  &c.,  which  is  rather  ambition,  desire,  covetousness, 
than  love  friends,  children,  love  of  women,  ^all  delightful  and  pleasant 
objects,  are  referred  to  the  second.  The  love  of  honest  things  consists  in 
virtue  and  wisdom,  and  is  preferred  before  thatwhich  is  profitable  and  pleasant : 
intellectual  about  that  which  is  honest.  *^St.  Austin  calls  “ profitable,  worldly  ; 
pleasant,  carnal;  honest,  spiritual.  ^Of  and  from  all  three,  result  charity, 
friendship,  and  true  love,  which  respects  God  and  our  neighbour.”  Of  each 
of  these  I will  briefly  dilate,  and  show  in  what  sort  they  cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  these  fair  enticing  objects,  which  procure  love,  and  bewitch  the 
soul  of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forcible  as  profit ; and  that  which 
carrieth  with  it  a show  of  commodity.  Health  indeed  is  a precious  thing,  to 
recover  and  preserve  which  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions, 
freely  give  our  goods  : restore  a man  to  his  health,  his  purse  lies  open  to  thee, 
bountiful  he  is,  thankful  and  beholding  to  thee  ; but  give  him  wealth  and 
honour,  give  him  gold,  or  what  shall  be  for  his  advantage  and  preferment,  and 
thou  shalt  command  his  affections,  oblige  him  eternally  to  thee ; heart,  liand, 
life,  and  all  is  at  thy  service,  thou  art  liis  dear  and  loving  friend,  good  and 
gracious  lord  and  master,  his  Mecsenas  ; he  is  thy  slave,  thy  vassal,  most 
devote,  affectioned,  and  bound  in  all  duty  : tell  him  good  tidings  in  this  kind, 
there  spoke  an  angel,  a blessed  hour  that  brings  in  gain,  he  is  thy  creature, 
and  thou  his  creator,  he  hugs  and  admires  thee  ; he  is  thine  for  ever.  No 
loadstone  so  attractive  as  that  of  profit,  none  so  fair  an  object  as  this  of  gold ; 
® nothing  wins  a man  sooner  than  a good  turn,  bounty  and  liberality  com- 
mand body  and  soul : 

“ Mimera  (crecle  mihi)  placant  hominesque  deosque;  I “ Good  turns  doth  pacify  both  God  and  men, 

riacatur  donis  Jupiter  ipse  datis.”  1 And  Jupiter  himself  is  won  by  them." 

Gold  of  all  other  is  a most  delicious  object ; a sweet  light,  a goodly  lustre 
it  hath  : gratius  au7'uin  quam  solem  intueinur,  saith  Austin,  and  we  had  rather 
see  it  than  the  sun.  Sweet  and  pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping ; it  seasons  all 
our  labours,  intolerable  pains  we  take  for  it,  base  employments,  endure  bitter 
flouts  and  taunts,  long  journeys,  heavy  burdens,  all  are  made  light  and  easy  by 

Affectns  nunc  appetitivre  potcntlm,  nunc  ratlonalis,  alter  cerebro  residct,  alter  hepatc,  cnrdc,  Ac- 
X Cor  viirie  inclinatur,  nunc  gaudens,  nuno  moercns ; shitim  ex  amore  nascltur  Zelotypia,  tinior,  fnroi'.  sp  s. 
despcratio.  y Ad  utilo  sanitas  refertur ; utillum  est  ambitio,  cupldo,  desideriutn,  potius  quuin  amor ; cxce.'sa's 
avaritia.  *Picolom.  grad.  7.  cap.  1.  “Lib.  de  ainicit  utile  mundanum.  carnale  jucundum,  spiritiii.e 
li  )nestum.  h £x  singulis  tribus  fit  charit.is  et  amicitia,  qu»  rcspicit  deum  et  proximmn.  ciiencl.»c- 

tores  i)r»;iput  amamus.  Yives  3.  de  anima. 
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tins  Iiope  of  gain*;  At  mihi plaudo  ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  cdntemplor  in 
area.  The  sight  of  gold  refreshetli  our  spirits,  and  ravisheth  our  hearts,  as 
that  Babylonian  garment  and  ‘^golden  Avecige  did  Achan  in  the  camp,  the  very 
sight  and"  hearing  sets  on  fire  his  soul  with  desire  of  it.  It  will  make  a man 
run  to  the  antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite,  lie,  flatter,  prostitute 
himself,  swear  and  bear  false  witness ; he  will  venture  his  body,  kill  a king, 
murder  his  father,  and  damn  his  soul  to  come  at  it.  Formosior  auri  massa, 
as  °he  well  observed,  the  mass  of  gold  is  fairer  than  all  your  Grecian  pictures, 
that  Apelles,  Phidias,  or  any  doting  painter  could  ever  make : we  are  enamour- 
ed with  it, 

“ f Prima  fere  vota,  ct  ennetis  notissima  templis, 

DivitiJE  ut  crescant.” 

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavours,  vows,  praymrs  and  wishes,  are  to  get,  how 
to  compass  it. 

“ 8 Hffic  est  ilia  cui  famulatur  maximus  orbis. 

Diva  potens  rerum,  domitrixque  pecunia  fati.” 

“ This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship;  this  is  the  sole  object  of  our 
desire.”  If  we  have  it,  as  we  think,  we  are  made  for  ever,  thrice  happy, 
princes,  lords,  &c.  If  we  lose  it,  we  are  dull,  heavy,  dejected,  discontent, 
miserable,  desperate,  and  mad.  Our  estate  and  bene  esse  ebbs  and  flows  with 
our  commodity;  and  as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  are  we  beloved  and 
esteemed  : it  lasts  no  longer  than  our  wealth ; when  that  is  gone,  and  the 
object  removed,  farewell  friendship : as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and  rewards 
were  to  be  hoped,  friends  enough ; they  were  tied  to  thee  by  the  teeth,  and 
would  follow  thee  as  crows  do  a carcass : but  when  thy  goods  are  gone  and 
spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  out,  and  thou  shalt  be  contemned,  scorned, 
hated,  injured.  ^Lucian’s  Timon,  when  he  lived  in  prosperity,  AVas  the  sole 
spectacle  of  Greece,'  only  admired ; who  but  Timon  ? Every  body  loved, 
honoured,  applauded  him,  each  man  offered  him  his  service,  and  sought  to  be 
kin  to  him;  but  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his  fair  possessions  gone,  farewell 
T'imon : none  so  ugly,  none  so  deformed,  so  odious  an  object  as  Timon,  no  man 
so  ridiculous  on  a sudden,  they  gave  him  a penny  to  buy  a rope,  no  man  would 
know  him. 

’Tis  the  general  humour  of  the  world,  commodity  steers  our  affections 
throughout,  we  love  those  that  are  fortunate  and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by  whom 
we  may  receive  mutual  kindness,  hope  for  like  courtesies,  get  any  good,  gain, 
or  profit;  hate  those,  and  abhor  on  the  other  side,  which  are  poor  and  mise- 
rable, or  by  whom  we  may  sustain  loss  or  inconvenience.  And  even  those  that 
were  now  familiar  and  dear  unto  us,  our  loving  and  long  friends,  neighbours, 
kinsmen,  allies,  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  and  lived  as  so  many  Geryous 
for  some  yeai*s  past,  striving  still  to  give  one  another  all  good  content  and 
entertainment,  with  mutual  invitations,  feastings,  disports,  offices,  for  whom 
we  would  ride,  run,  spend  ourselves,  and  of  whom  we  have  so  freely  and  honour- 
ably spoken,  to  whom  we  have  given  all  those  turgent  titles,  and  magnificent 
eulogiums,  most  excellent  and  most  noble,  worthy,  wise,  grave,  learned, 
valiant,  &c.,  and  magnified  beyond  measure : if  any  controversy  arise  between 
us,  some  trespass,  injury,  abuse,  some  part  of  our  goods  be  detained,  a piece  of 
land  come  to  be  litigious,  if  they  cross  us  in  our  suit,  or  touch  the  string  of  our 
commodity,  we  detest  and  depress  them  upon  a sudden : neither  affinity,  con- 
sanguinity, or  old  acquaintance  can  contain  us,  but  ^rupto  jecore  exierit  Gapri- 
ficus.  A golden  apple  sets  altogether  by  the  ears,  as  if  a marrowbone  or  honey- 
comb were  flung  amongst  bears : fiither  and  son,  brotlier  and  sister,  kinsmen 
are  at  odds:  and  look  what  malice,  deadly  hatred  can  invent,  that  shall.be 


d ,Jo3.  7.  « Petronlus  Arbiter. 

Timon.  iTers. 


f Juvenalis.  * Job.  Sccund.  lib.  sylvarum.  hLucumus* 
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done,  Terrihile,  dirum,  pestilens,  atrox,  ferum,,  mutual  injuries,  desire  of 
revenge,  and  liow  to  hurt  them,  him  and  his,  are  all  our  studies.  If  our  plea- 
sures be  interrupt,  we  can  tolerate  it : our  bodies  hurt,  we  can  put  it  up  and  be 
reconciled : but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are  most  impatient : fair  becomes 
foul,  the  graces  are  turned  to  harpies,  friendly  salutations  to  bitter  impreca- 
tions, mutual  feastings  to- plotting  villanies,  minings  and  counterrainings ; good 
words  to  satires  and  invectives,  we  revile  e contra,  nought  but  his  imperfections 
are  in  our  eyes,  he  is  a base  knave,  a devil,  a monster,  a caterpillar,  a viper, 
a hogrubber,  &c.  Desinit  in  piscem  mvdier  formosa  super ne;  ^the  scene  is 
altered  on  a sudden,  love  is  turned  to  hate,  mirth  to  melancholy : so  furiously 
are  we  most  part  bent,  our  affections  fixed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and 
upon  money,  the  desire  of  which  in  excess  is  covetousness : ambition  tyran- 
niseth  over  our  souls,  as  have  shown,  and  in  defect  crucifies  as  much,  as  if 
a man  by  negligence,  ill  husbandry,  improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and 
consume  his  goods  and  fortunes,  beggary  follows,  and  melancholy,  he  becomes 
an  abject,  “odious  and  “ worse  than  an  infidel,  in  not  providing  for  his 
family.” 


Subsect.  II. — Pleasant  Objects  of  Love. 

Pleasant  objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  such  as  have  life,  or  be  with- 
out life;  inanimate  are  countries,  provinces,  towers,  towns,  cities,  as  he  said, 
^ Pulcherrimam  insulam  videmus,  etiam  cum  non  videmus,  we  see  a fair 
island  by  description,  when  we  see  it  not.  The  °sun  never  saw  a fairer  city, 
Thessala  Tempe,  orchards,  gardens,  pleasant  walks,  groves,  fountains,  &c.  The 
heaven  itself  is  said  to  be  ^fair  or  foul:  fair  buildings,  fair  pictures,  all  arti- 
ficial, elaborate  and  curious  works,,  clothes,  give  an  admirable  lustre  : we 
admire,  and  gaze  upon  them,  ut  pueri  Junonis  ovem,  as  children  do-  on  a pea- 
cock: a fair  dog,  a fair  horse  and  hawk,  «fcc;  Thessalus  amat  equurn  pid- 
linum,  hucidum  JEgyptius,  Lacedcemonvus  G'atvXum,  &c.,  such  things  we  love, 
are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us,  and  whatsoever  else  may 
cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous  or  immoderately  loved,  as  Guianerius 
observes.  These  things  in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  orna- 
ments, necessary,  comely,  and  fit  to  be  had;  but  when  we  fix  an  immoderate 
eye,  and  dote  on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may  turn  to  j)ain,  bring  much 
sorrow,  and 'discontent  unto  us,  work  our  final  overthrow,and  cause  melancholy 
in  the  end.  Many  are  carried  away  with  those  bewitching  sports  of  gaming, 
hawking,  hunting,  and  such  vain  pleasures,  as  ®I  have  said : some  with  immo- 
derate desire  of  fame,  to  be  crowned  in  the' Olympics,  knighted  in  the  field, 
(fee.,  and  by  these  means  minate  themselves.  The  lascivious  dotes  on  his  fair 
mistress,  the  glutton  on  his  dishes,  which  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  the 
palate,  the  epicure  on  his  several  pleasures,  the  superstitious  on  his  idol,  and 
fats  himself  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed  themselves  with  an  imaginary 
persuasion  of  a sensual  paradise : so  several  pleasant  objects  diversely  affect 
diverse  men.  But  the  fairest  objects  and  enticings  proceed  from  men  them- 
selves, which  most  frequently  captivate,  allure,  and  make  them  dote  beyond  all 
measure  upon  one  another,  and  that  for  many  respects  : first,  as  sonie  suppose, 
by  that  secret  force  of  stars,  {c[uod  me  tibi  temper  at  astrum  ?)  They  do  sin- 
gularly dote  on  such  a man,  hate  such  again,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  it. 
^ Non  amo  te  /Sabidi,  ^c.  Alexander  admired  Ephestion,  Adrian  Antinous, 
Nero  Sporus,  <fec.  The  j^hysicians  refer  this  to  their  temperame  nt,  astrologers 
to  trine  and  sextile  aspects,  or  opposite  of  their  several  ascendants,  lords  of 

k“The  bust  of  a beautiful  woman  with  the  tail  of  a fish.”  iPart.  1.  sec.  2.  memb.  sub.  12. 

•n  1 Tim.  i.  8.  " Lips,  epist.  Camdeno.  ° Leland  of  St.  Edmond-bnry.  P Cmluni  serenuin,  ciEluin 

viiiim  fffidiim.  Polid.  ill).  1.  dc  Aii-^lia.  Q Credo  equidem  vivos  ducent  e marmorc  vullus. 
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their  genitiires,  love  and  hatred  of  planets  ; "Cicogna,  to  concord  and  discord 
of  spirits  ; but  most  to  outward  graces.  A merry  companion  is  welcome  and 
acceptable  to  all  men,  and  therefore  saith  ^ Gomesius,  princes  and  great  men 
entertain  jesters  and  players  commonly  in  their  courts.  But  ^ Fares  cum 
jmribus  faeillime  congregantur,  ’tis  that  ’'similitude  of  manners  which  ties  most 
men  in  an  inseparable  link,  as  if  they  be  addicted  to  the  same  studies  or  dis- 
ports, they  delight  in  one  another’s  companies,  “ birds  of  a feather  will  gather 
together  : ” if  they  be  of  divers  inclinations,  or  opposite  in  manners,  they  can 
seldom  agree.  Secondly,  “affability,  custom,  and  familiarity,  may  convert 
nature  many  times,  though  they  be  different  in  manners,  as  if  they  be  country- 
men, fellow-students,  colleagues,  or  have  been  fellow-soldiers,  ‘’brethren  in 
affliction  (facerha  calamitatam  societas,  diversi  etiam  ingenii  homines  conjungil), 
affinity,  or  some  such  accidental  occasion,  though  they  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves,  they  will  stick  together  like  burrs,  and  hold  against  a third  ; so 
; after  some  discontinuance,  or  death,  enmity  ceaseth ; or  in  a foreign  place ; 

“ Pascitur  in  vivis  livor,  post  fata  quiescit : 

Et  cecidere  odia,  et  tristes  mors  obrait  iras.” 

A third  cause  of  love  and  hate,  may  be  mutual  offices,  axcceiJlum  heneficium, 
‘^commend  him,  use  him  kindly,  take  his  part  in  a quarrel,  relieve  him  in  his 
misery,  thou  winnest  him  for  ever  j do  the  opposite,  and  be  sure  of  a perpetual 
enemy.  Praise  and  dispraise  of  each  other,  do  as  much,  though  unknown,  as 
® Schoppius  by  Scaliger  and  Casaubonus  : mulus  mulum  scahit ; who  but  Sea- 
liger  with  him  ? what  encomiums,  epithets,  eulogiums  ? Anlistes  sapientice^ 
.perpetuus  dictator,  literarum  ornamentum,  Europce  miraculum,  noble  Scaliger,^ 
incredibilis  ingenii  prcestantia,  &c.,  diis  potius  quam  hominibus  per  omnia  com- 
iparandus,  scripta  ejus  aurea  ancylia  de  ccelo  delapsa  poplitibus  veneramur 
fiexis,  ^&c.,  but  when  they  began  to  vary,  none  so  absurd  as  Scaliger,  so  vile 
;.and  base,  as  his  books  de  Burdonum  familid,  and  other  satirical  invectives 
: may  witness.  Ovid,  in  Ibin,  Archilocus  himself  was  not  so  bitter.  Another 
great  tie  or  cause  of  love,  is  consanguinity  : parents  are  dear  to  their  children, 
children  to  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  cousins  of  all  sorts,  as  a hen 
fand  chickens,  all  of  a knot : every  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  fairest.  Many 
1 memorable  examples  are  in  this  kind,  and  ’tis  portenti simile,  if  they  do  not ; a 

1 mother  cannot  forget  her  child ; ” Solomon  so  found  out  the  true  owner : love  of 
i parents  may  not  be  concealed,  ’tis  natural,  descends,  and  they  that  are  inhuman 
; in  this  kind,  are  unworthy  of  that  air  they  breathe,  and  of  the  four  elements; 
;yet  many  unnatural  examples  we  have  in  this  rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents, 
disobedient  children,  of  ^ disagreeing  brothers,  nothing  so  common.  The  love 
of  kinsmen  is  grown  cold,  “ ^many  kinsmen  (as  the  saying  is)  few  friends 
;if  thine  estate  be  good,  and  thou  able,  pa/r  pari  referre,  to  requite  their  kind- 
ness, there  will  be  mutual  correspondence,  otherwise  thou  art  a burden,  most 
■ odious  to  them  above  all  others.  The  last  object  that  ties  man  and  man,  is 
'.  comeliness  of  person,  and  beauty  alone,  as  men  love  women  with  a wanton  eye : 
'which  xr/r  i^oyjiv  is  termed  heroical,  or  love-melancholy.  Other  loves  (saitli 
IPicolomineus)  are  so  called  with  some  contraction,  as  the  love  of  wine,  gold, 
A&c.,  but  this  of  women  is  predominant  in  a higher  strain,  whose  part  affected 
is  the  liver,  and  this  love  deserves  a longer  explication,  and  shall  be  dilated 
apart  in  the  next  section. 


” Omnif.  mag.  lib.  12.  rap.  3. 

' Similituiio  morum  parit  nmicitiam. 


* De  sale  geniali,  1.  3.  c.  15.  y Tlicod.  Prodrotnus,  amor.  lib.  .3. 
^ \ ives,  3.  de  animn.  b Qui  simul  fccere  naufrngium,  aiit  una 


piKcipU  ut  quum  alicujus  amicitiain  vcllet;  ilium  iandct7quodiaus^^^^^^^  aS"St,  vTtuperatio 

'7i?t  *“*y*”‘  h f“'Jlie  priest  of  wisdom,  pei-petual  dictator,  ornament 

ilLt/ mnn'^iirevp^^  ^ incredible  excellence  of  genius,  &c.,  more  comparable  to  gods' 

Lyiven  ” h ^ 1 p your  writings  ou  bended  knees,  as  we  do  the  shield  that  fell  horn 

liui\  to.  b Isa.  xlrx.  i Para  est  concoidia  fratrum.  k Urad.  1.  cap.  22. 
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SuBSEGT.  III. — Honest  objects  of  Love. 

Beauty  is  tlie  common  object  of  all  love,  “ ^as  jet  draws  a straw,  so  doth 
beauty  love  virtue  and  honesty  are  great  motives  and  give  as  fair  a lustre 
as  the  rest,  especially  if  they  be  sincere  and  right,  not  fucate,  but  proceeding 
from  true  form,  and  an  incorrupt  judgment;  those  two  Venus’  twins,  Eros  and 
Anteros,  are  then  most  firm  and  fast.  For  many  times  otherwise  men  are- 
deceived  by  their  flattering  gnathos,  dissembling  camelions,  outsides,  hypo- 
crites, that  make  a show  of  great  leve,  learning,  pretend  honesty,  virtue,  zeal, 
modesty,  with  affected  looks  and  counterfeit  gestures  : feigned  protestations 
often  steal  away  the  hearts  and  favours  of  men,  and  deceive  them,  specie  vir- 
tutis  et  umbra,  when  as  reverd  and  indeed,  there  is  no  worth  or  honesty  at  all 
in  them,  no  truth,  but  mere  hypocrisy,  subtilty,  knavery,  and  the  like.  As  true 
friends  they  are,  as  he  that  Cselius  Secundus  met  by  the  highway  side  ; and 
hard  it  is  in  this  temporising  age  to  distinguish  such  companions,  or  to  find 
them  out.  Such  gnathos  as  these  for  the  most  part  belong  to  great  men,  and 
by  this  glozing  flattery,  affability,  and  such  like  philters,  so  dive  and  insinuate 
into  their  favours,  that  they  are  taken  for  men  of  excellent  worth,  wisdom, 
learning,  demi-gods,  and  so  screw  themselves  into  dignities,  honours,  offices  ; 
bub  these  men  cause  harsh  confusion  often,  and  as  many  times  stirs  as  Beho- 
boam’s  counsellors  in  a commonwealth  overthrew  themselves  and  others. 
Tandlerus  and  some  authors  make  a doubt,  whether  love  and  hatred  may  l>e 
compelled  by  philters  or  characters  ; Cardan  and  Marbodius,  by  precious  stones 
and  amulets ; astrologers  by  election  of  times,  <fec;  as  “I  shall  elsewhere  dis- 
cuss. The  true  object  of  this  honest  love  is  vh'tue,  wisdom,  honesty,  ^ real 
worth,  Interna  forma,  and  this  love  cannot  deceive  or  be  compelled,  ut  ameris 
amahilis  esto,  love  itself  is  the  most  potent  philtnim,  virtue  and  wisdom,  gratia 
gratum  faciens,  the  sole  and  only  grace,  not  counterfeit  but  open,  honest, 
simple,  naked,  “ ° descending  from  heaven,”  as  our  apostle  hath  it,  an  infused 
habit  from  God,  Avhich  hath  given  several  gifts,  as  wit,  learning,  tongues,  for 
which  they  shall  be  amiable  and  gracious,  Eph.  iv.  11.  as  to  Saul  stature  and 
a goodly  presence,  1 Sam.  ix.  1.  Joseph  found  favour  in  Pharaoh’s  court, 
Gen.  xxxix,  for  ^his  person ; and  Daniel  with  the  princes  of  the  eunuchs, 
Dan.  xix.  19.  Christ  was  gracious  with  God  and  men,  Luke  ii.  52.  There  is 
still  some  peculiar  grace,  as  of  good  discourse,  eloquence,  wit,  honesty,  which 
is  the  primum  mobile,  first  mover,  and  a most  forcible  loadstone  to  draw  the 
favours  and  good  wills  of  men’s  eyes,  ears,  and  affections  unto  them.  When 
“ Jesus  spake,  they  were  all  astonished  at  his  answers  (Luke  ii.  47.),  and 
wondered  at  his  gracious  words  which  proceeded  from  his  mouth.”  An  orator 
steals  away  the  hearts  of  men,  and  as  another  Orpheus,  quo  vult,  unde  vult,  he 
pulls  them  to  him  by  speech  alone  r a sweet  voice  causeth  admiration  ; and  he 
that  can  utter  himself  in  good  words,  in  our  ordinary  phrase,  is  called  a proper 
man,  a divine  spirit.  For  which  cause  belike,  our  old  poets,  Senatus  popu- 
lusque  poetarum,  made  Mercury  the  gentleman-usher  to  the  Graces,  captain 
of  eloquence,  and  those  charities  to  be  Jupiter’s  and  Etirymone’s  daughters 
descended  from  above.  Though  they  be  otherwise  deformed,  crooked,  ugly  to 
behold,  those  good  parts  of  the  mind  denominate  them  fair.  Plato  commends 
the  beauty  of  Socrates  : yet  who  was  more  grim  of  countenance,  stern,  and 
ghastly  to  look  upon?  So  are  and  have  been  many  great  philosophers,  as  ^Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  observes,  “ deformed  most  part  in  that  which  is  to  be  seen 
with  the  eyes, but  most  elegant  in  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen.”  S(x,pe  sicbattritd 
latitat  sapientia  veste.  .^Tilsop,  Democritus,  Aristotle,  Politiauus,  Melancthon, 

1 Vives,  3.  de  anima,  ut  paleam  succinum  sic  fonnam  amor  trahit.  “Sect.  seq.  ® Nihil  divinius  homino 
probo.  ® James  iii.  10,  P Gratior  cst  pulchro  veiiiens  b corporc  virlus.  *lOrau  18.  deformes  plcrumqu* 
philosophi  ad  id  quod  in  aspectum  cadit,  ca  parte  elegantes  quae  oculos  fugit.  . _ , . : 
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Gesner,  &c.  witliered  old  men,  Sileni  Alcihiades,  very  liarsb.  and  impolite  to 
the  eye ; but  who  were  so  terse,  polite,  eloquent,  generally  learned,  temperate 
and  modest  ? ISTo  man  then  living  was  so  fair  as  Alclbiades,  so  lovely  quo  ad 
superJiciem,,ioi\iQejQ,  as  ^Boethius  observes,  but  he  had  Corpits  turpissimum 
interne,  a most  deformed  soul  j honesty,  virtue,  fliir  conditions,  are  great 
enticem  to  such  as  are  well  given,  and  much  avail  to  get  the  favour  and  good- 
will of  men.  Abdolominus  in  Cmtius,  a poor  man  (but  which  mine  author 
notes  “®the  cause  of  his  poverty  was  his  honesty”),  for  his  modesty  and  con- 
tiuency  from  a private  person  (for  they  found  him  digging  in  his  garden  ) was 
saluted  king,  and  preferred  before  all  the  magnificoes’of  his  time,  injecta,  t>i 
vestis  purpura  auroque  distincta,  “a  purple  embroidered  garment  was  puS 
upon  him,  and  they  bade  him  wash,  himself,  and,  as  he  was  worthy,  take  upon 
him  the  style  and  spirit  of  a king,”  continue  his  continency  and  the  rest  of  his 
good  parts.  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  noble  citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  fair 
conditioned,  of  so  sweet  a carriage,  that  he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good 
men,  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  Antony,  Tully,  of  divers  sects,  &c.  midtas  hccredi- 
tates  Cornelius  ISTepos  writes)  sold  bonitate  consequutus.  Opercc  pretium 
audire,  &c.  It  is  worthy  of  your  attention,  Livy  cries,  “ ^ you  that  scorn  all 
but  riches,  and  give  no  esteem  to  virtue,  except  they  be  wealthy  withal,  Q. 
Cincinnatus  had  but  four  acres,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  senate  was  chosen 
dictator  of  Rome.  Of  such  account  were  Cato,  Fabricius,  Aristides,  Antonins, 
Probus,  for  their  eminent  worth  : so  Caesar,  Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for 
valour,  ^ Haephestion  loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio  the  king  : Titus  delicicB 
humani  generis,  and  which  Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Vespatian,  the  darling  of  his 
ibime,  as  ^ Edgar  Etheling  was  in  England,  for  his  excellent  virtues  : their 
I memory  is  yet  fresh,  sweet,  and  we  love  them  many  ages  after,  though  they 
'Ue  dead : Suavem  memoriam  sui  reliquit,  saith  Lipsius  of  his  friend,  living  and 
dead  they  are  all  one.  have  ever  loved  as  thou  knowest  (so  Tully  wrote 

uO  Dolabella)  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  great  wit,  singular  honesty,  constancy, 
sweet  conditions ; and  believe  it  ° there  is  nothing  so  amiable  and  fair  as 
; drtue.”  “ I'i  do  mightily  love  Calvisinus,  (so  Pliny  writes  to  Sossius,)  a most 
ndustrious,  eloquent,  upright  man,  which  is  all  in  all  with  me  the  affection 
same  from  his  good  parts.  And  as  St.  Austin  comments  on  the  84th  Psalm, 

‘ ® there  is  a peculiar  beauty  of  justice,  and  inward  beauty,  which  we  see  with 
he  eyes  of  our  hearts,  love,  and  are  enamoured  with,  as  in  martyrs,  though 
;heir  bodies  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild  beasts,  yet  this  beauty  shines,  and  we 
Dve  their  virtues.”  The  ^stoics  are  of  opinion  that  a wise  man  is  only  fair ; 
md  Cato  in  Tully  3 de  Finibus  contends  the  same,  that  the  lineaments  of 
he  mind  are  far  fairer  than  those  of  the  body,  incomparably  beyond  them  : 
risdom  and  valour  according  to  ^ Xenophon,  especially  deserves  the  name  of 
eauty,  and  denominate  one  fair,  et  incomparabUiter  pulchrior  est  (as  Austin 
olds)  veritas  Christianorum  quam  Helena  Grcecorum.  “ W ine  is  strong,  the 
[.:ing  is  strong,  women  are  strong,  but  truth  overcometh  all  things,”  Esd.  i.  3, 
.0,  11,  12.  “Blessed  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  getteth  under- 
handing  ; for  the  merchandise  thereof  is  better  than  silver,  and  the  gain 
lereof  better  than  gold ; it  is  more  precious  than  pearls,  and  all  the  things 


■ 43  de  consol.  ■ Causa  ei  paupertatls,  phllosoplila,  sicut  plerlsqne  probltas  fuit  t Ablue  corpus  ct 
■)ere;,'is  animum,  et  in  earn  fortunam,  qua  dignus  es  continentium  Istam  prefer.  “Vita  ejus.  * Qui 
E divitiis  humana  spemunt,  nec  virtuti  locum  piitant  nisi  opes  adluant.  Q.  Cincinnatus  consensu  patruin 
•dictatorem  Komanum  electus.  ^ Curtius.  ® Edgar  Etheling,  England’s  darling;  ‘moruin  suavitas, 
ria  comitas,  prompta  offlcia  mortalium  animos  demerentur.  b Epist;  lib.  8.  Semper  amavi  ut  tii  scls, 
Brutum  propter  ejus  summum  Ingenium,  suavisslmos  mores,  singulai-em  probitalcm  et  constantiam ; 
dl  est,  mihi  crede,  virtutc  formosius,  nihil  ainabilius.  ® Ardente.s  amores  excitarct,  si  simulacrum  ejus 
oculos  penetraret.  PLito  Phadone.  dEpi^t.  lib.  4.  Validisshnd  diligo  vlrum  rectum,  dlsertuni,  quod 
■ td  me  potentisstmum  est.  ® Est  qii  cdam  pulchrltudo  justidse  quam  vidoinus  oculis  cordis,  amamus,  ct 
f.  irdescimus,  ut  in  inartyribus,  quum  eorum  membra  bestite  laccrarent,  etsi  alias  defonnes,  &c.  f Lipsius 
nuduc.  ad  Phys  Stoic,  lib.  3.  diff.  17.  solus  sapiens  pulchur.  8 Fortitudoct  prudoutia  pulchritudinis 
dum  pissclpuo  jud'catur. 
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thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her,”  Prov.  ii.  13,  14,  15,  a wise, 
true,  just,  npriglit,  and  good  man,  I say  it  again,  is  only  fair  : ^it  is  reported 
of  Magdalene  Queen  of  France,  and  wife  to  Lewis  XI.,  a Scottish  woman  by 
fiirth,  that  walking  forth  in  an  evening  with  her  ladies,  she  spied  M.  Alanus, 
one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  a silly,  old,  ^ hard-favoured  man  fast  asleep  in  a 
bower,  and  kissed  him  sweetly  ; when  the  young  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  it, 
she  replied,  that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and  reverence, 
but,  with  a platonic  love,  the  divine  beauty  of  ^ his  soul.  Thus  in  all  ages 
virtue  hath  been  adored,  admired,  a singular  lustre  hath  proceeded  from  it  : 
and  the  more  virtuous  he  is,  the  more  gracious,  the  more  admired.  No  man 
so  much  followed  upon  earth  as  Christ  himself ; and  as  the  Psalmist  saith, 
xlv.  2,  “ He  was  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men.”  Chrysostom,  Horn.  8 in  Mat. 
Bernard,  8er.  1,  de  omrdhus  sanctis  ; Austin  Cassiodore,  Hier.  in  9 Mat.  inter- 
pret it  of  the  ^ beauty  of  his  person;  there  was  a divine  majesty  in  his  looks,  it 
shined  like  lightning  and  drew  all  men  to  it : but  Basil,  Cyril,  lib.  6.  swper.  55. 
Esay.  Theodoret,  Arnobius,  &c.  of  the  beauty  of  his  divinity,  justice,  grace, 
eloquence,  &c.  Thomas  in  PsaL  xliv.  of  both  ; and  so  doth  Baradius  and  Peter 
IMorales,  lib,  de  pulchritud,  Jesu  et  Marice,  adding  as  much  of  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin  Mary, hmc  alios  forma  prcecesserit  omnes,  “according  to  that  pre- 

diction of  Sibylla  Cumea.  Be  they  present  or  absent,  near  us,  or  afar  off,  this 
beauty  shines,  and  will  attract  men  many  miles  to  come  and  visit  it.  Plato 
and  Pythagoras  left  their  country,  to  see  those  wise  Egyptian  priests  : Apol- 
lonius travelled  into  .^Ethiopia,  Persia,  to  consult  with  the  Magi,  Brachmanni, 
gymnosophists.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon ; and  “ many,” 
saith  “ Plierom,  “went  out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a thousand  miles,  to 
behold  that  eloquent  Livy” : ° Multi  Romamnon  ut  urbem  pulclierrimam,  aut 
urbis  et  orbis  dominum  Octavianum,  sed  ut  liunc  unum  inviserent  audirentque, 
a Gadibus  profecti  sunt.  No  beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep, 
^ or  links  the  souls  of  men  closer  than  virtue. 

“ 1 Non  per  deos  aut  pictor  posset, 

Ant  statuarius  ullus  flngere 

Talem  pulchrituaiiiem  qualem  virtus  habet 

“ no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver  can  express  virtue’s  lustre,  or  those  admirable 
rays  that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting  rays  that  enamour  posterity,  those 
everlasting  rays  that  continue  to  the  world’s  end.”  Many,  saith  Phavoriniis, 
that  loved  and  admired  Alcibiades  in  his  youth,  knew  not,  cared  not  for 
Alcibiades  a man,  nunc  intuenles  queerebant  Alcibiadem ; but  the  beauty  of 
Socrates  is  still  the  same  ; ^ virtue’s  lustre  never  fades,  is  ever  fresh  and  green, 
se  per  riva  to  all  succeeding  ages,  and  a .most  attractive  loadstone,  to  draw 
and  combine  such  as  are  present.  For  that  reason  belike,  Homer  feigns  the 
three  Graces  to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand,  because  the  hearts  of  men 
are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces.  “ ® O sweet  bands  (Seneca  exclaims), 
which  so  happily  combine,  that  those  which  are  bound  by  them  love  their 
binders,  desiring  withal  much  more  harder  to  be  bound,”  and  as  so  many 
Geryons  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  natui'e  of  true  friendship  is  to  combine, 
to  be  like  affected  of  one  mind, 

“ tVelle  et  nolle  ambobus  idem,  satiataquo  toto 
Mens  tevo” 

as  the  poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And  where  this  love 
takes  place  there  is  peace  and  quietness,  a true  correspondence,  perfect 

h Franc,  Belforlst.  in  hist.  an.  14.30.  Eratantem  foede  deformls,  et  ea  forma,  qua  citins  pneri  terreri 

pos«ent,  qnam  invitari  ad  osciilum  piiellSB.  k Deformis  isle  etsi  videatur  senex,  divinum  animum  lialwt- 

1 Fulgehat  vultu  suo:  fulgor  et  divina  niajestns  homines  ad  se  trahentes.  ™ “She  excelled  all  others  m 
hcauty."  “Prsefat.  bib.  vulgar.  opal's  inscrip.  Tit.  Livii  statute  Patavii.  P A true  love’s  knot, 

d Stobffius  h Graeco.  ^Solinns,  pulchri  nulla  est  facies.  ®0  dulcissiiui  laquei,  qui  tarn  feliciter  dovia- 
ciunt,  ut  etiam  k vinctis  dlligaiitur,  qui  k gratiis  vkicti  sunt,  cupiunt  arctius  deligari  et  in  unum  rcdlgl- 
♦ Statius. 
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amity,  a diapason  of  vows  and  wishes,  the  same  opinions,  as  between  ^ David 
and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  ^Nysus  and 
Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  ^they  will  live  and  die  together,  and  pro- 
secute one  another  with  good  turns.  ^ Nam  vinci  in  amove  turpissimum 
jmtant,  not  only  living,  but  when  their  friends  ai’e  dead,  with  tombs  and 
monuments,  Nenias,  epitaphs,  elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obelisks,  statues, 
images,  pictures,  histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries,  many  ages  after 
(as  Plato’s  scholai’s  did)  they  will  parentare  still,  omit  no  good  office  that 
may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  their  names,  honours,  and  eternal  memory, 
^ Ilium  colorihus,  ilium  cerd,  ilium  cere,  &c,  “He  did  express  his  friends  in 
colours,  in  wax,  in  brass,  in  ivory,  marble,  gold,  and  silver  (as  Pliny  reports  of 
a citizen  in  Dome),  and  in  a great  auditory  not  long  since  recited  a just  volume 
of  his  life.”  In  another  place,  ^speaking  of  an  epigram  which  Martial  had 
composed  in  praise  of  him,  “ ° He  gave  me  as  much  as  he  might,  and  w ould 
have  done  more  if  he  could  : though  what  can  a man  give  more  than  honour, 
glory,  and  eternity  ? But  that  which  he  wrote  perad venture,  will  not  con- 
tinue, yet  he  wrote  it  to  continue.”  ’Tis  all  the  recompense  a poor  scholar  can 
make  his  well-deserving  patron,  Mecsenas,  friend,  to  mention  him  in  his  works, 
to  dedicate  a book  to  his  name,  to  write  his  life,  &c.,  as  all  our  poets,  orators, 
historiographers  have  ever  done,  and  the  greatest  revenge  such  men  take  of 
their  adversaries,  to  persecute  them  with  satii’es,  invectives,  &c.,  * and  ’tis  both 
ways  of  great  moment,  as  Plato  gives  us  to  understand.  Paulus  Jovius,  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  noble  patron, 
concludes  in  these  words,  Because  I cannot  honour  him  as  other  rich  men 
do,  with  like  endeavour,  affection,  and  piety,  I have  undertaken  to  write  his 
life  ; since  my  fortunes  will  not  give  me  leave  to  make  a more  sumptuous 
monument,  I will  perform  those  rites  to  his  sacred  ashes,  which  a small,  perhaps, 
but  a liberal  wit  can  afford.”  But  I rove.  Where  this  true  love  is  wanting, 
there  can  be  no  firm  peace,  friendship  from  teeth  outward,  counterfeit,  or  for 
some  by-respects,  so  long  dissembled,  till  they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends, 
which,  upon  every  small  occasion,  breaks  out  into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance, 
heart-burnings,  whispering,  calumnies,  contentions,  and  all  manner  of  bitter 
melancholy  discontents.  And  those  men  which  have  no  other  object  of  their 
love,  than  greatness,  wealth,  authority,  &c.,  are  rather  feared  than-  beloved ; 
oiec  amant  quemquam,  nee  amantur  ah  ullo:  and  howsoever  borne  with  for  a 
time,  yet  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression,  griping,  covetousness,  currish 
hardness,  folly,  intemperance,  imprudence,  and  such  like  vices,  they  are 
generally  odious,  abhorred  of  all,  both  God  and  men. 

“ Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius,  omnes 
Vicini  odorunt,” 


“wife  and  children,  friends,  neighbours,  all  the  world  forsakes  tnem,  would 
feign  be  rid  of  them,”  and  are  compelled  many  times  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
them,  or  else  God’s  judgments  overtake  them  : instead  of  graces,  come  furies. 
So  when  fair  ^Abigail,  a woman  of  singular  wisdom,  was  acce})table  to  David, 
Nabal  was  churlish  and  evil-conditioned  ; and  therefore  ^Mordecai  was 
received,  when  Haman  was  executed,  Haman  the  favourite,  “ that  had  his 
seat  above  the  other  princes,  to  whom  all  the  king’s  servants  that  stood  in  the 


“ Beyond  the  love  of  women.”  * Virp.  9 
y Amiens  anlmaa  dlmidinm,  Austin. 


“ lie  loved  him  as  he  loved  his  own  soul,”  1 Sam.  xv.  1. 

Jf'.n.  Qui  super  eximimem  esse  conjecit  amicum  confussus. 

confess.  4.  cap.  6.  Quod  de  Virgilio  llorntius:  Et  serves unimaa  dimidlum'meic.  ‘‘Blinius  “Jllum 

urgento  et  auro,  ilium  chore,  marntoi'o  affliiglt,  et  nuper  ingenti  adl.ibito  auditorio  ingentem  do  vita 
ejus  ibrum  recitavit.  cpist.  lib.  4.  epist.  G>J.  b Lib.  iv.  ep.  Cl.  Ihisco  suo.  e Uedlt  mild  quantum  poiuit 
maximum,  datums  nnyilius  si  potuissef.  Tametsi  quid  homlni  dari  jiotest  majus  quam  gloria,  laus,  et  aiter- 
At  non  urunt  fortasse  quro  scripsit.  llle  tainen  scripsit  tanqumn  essent  iutura.  * For,  genus 

...  ...  ?'db.  id.  de  Legibus.  ilagiiam  cnim  vim  habent,  iSic.  «j’arl  tnmen  studio  ct 

plet.it’  conscribcndffi  vitm  (-jus  munus  suscepi,  et  postquam  sumjduosa  condero  pro  fortuna  non  licint, 
exigtio  sed  eo  forte  liberalis  Ingemi  monumeuto  justa  sanciissimo  ciue.i  solventur.  f I Sam.  xxv.  3. 

• Esther,  ill.  2, 


nitas? 
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gates,  bowed  tlieir  knees  and  reverenced.”  Tliougb  tliey  flourisli  many  times, 
such  hypocrites,  such  temporising  foxes,  and  blear  the  world’s  eyes  by  flattery^ 
bribery,  dissembling  their  natures,  or  other  men’s  weakness,  that  cannot  so 
apprehend  their  tricks,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  discerned,  and  precipitated, 
in  a moment : “ surely,”  saith  David,  “thou  hast  set  them  in  slippery  places,” 
Ps.  xxxvii.  5.  as  so  many  Sejani,  they  will  come  down  to  the  Gemonian 
scales  ; and  as  Eusebius  in  ^ Ammianus,  that  was  in  such  authority,  ad 
juhendum  Imperatorem,  be  cast  down  headlong  on  a sudden.  Or  put  case 
they  escape,  and  rest  unmasked  to  their  lives’  end,  yet  after  their  death  their 
memory  stinks  as  a snuff  of  a candle  put  out,  and  those  that  durst  not  so 
much  as  mutter  against  them  in  their  lives,  will  prosecute  their  name  with 
satires,  libels,  and  bitter  imprecations,  they  shall  mcde  audire  in  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  be  odious  to  the  world’s  end. 


MEMB.  III. 

Charily  composed  of  all  three  Kinds,  Pleasant,  Projitahle,  Honest. 

Besides  this  love  that  comes  from  profit,  pleasant,  honest  (for  one  good  turn 
asks  another  in  equity),  that  which  proceeds  from  the  law-  of  nature,  or  from 
discipline  and  philosophy,  there  isyetanotherlovecompounded  of  all  these  three, 
which  is  charity,  and  includes  piety,  dilecbion,  benevolence,  friendship,  even 
all  those  virtuous  habits  ; for  love  is  the  circle  equaut  of  all  other  affections, 
of  which  Aristotle  dilates  at  large  in  his  Ethics,  and  is  commanded  by  God, 
which  no  man  can  well  perform,  but  he  that  is  a Christian,  and  a true  rege- 
nerate man;  thisis,  To  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself;”  for 

this  love  is  lychnus  accendens  et  accensus,  a communicating  light,  apt  to  illumi- 
nate itself  as  well  as  others.  All  other  objects  are  fair,  and  very  beautiful,  I 
confess ; kindred,  alliance,  friendship,  the  love  that  we  owe  to  our  country, 
nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such  moral  respects,  &c.,  of  which  read 
^copious  Aristotle  in  his  morals ; a man  is  beloved  of  a man,  in  that  he  is  a 
man  ; but  all  these  are  far  more  eminent  and  great,  when  they  shall  proceed 
from  a sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a true  touch  of  religion,  and  a reference  to 
God.  Nature  binds  all  creatures  to  love  their  young  ones ; a hen  to  preserve 
her  brood  will  run  upon  a lion,  a hind  will  fight  with  a bull,  a sow  with  a bear, 
a silly  sheep  with  a fox.  So  the  same  nature  urgeth  a man  to  love  his  parents,  aii 
me  pater  omnes  oderint,ni  temagis  quam  oculosamemmeos  !)  and  this  love  cannot 
be  dissolved,  as  Tully  holds,  ““without  detestable  offence:”  but  much  more 
God’s  commandment,  which  enjoins  a filial  love,  and  an  obedience  in  this  kind. 
“ “ The  love  of  brethren  is  great,  and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if  one  be 
displaced,  all  comes  down,”  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to  the  com- 
bination of  which,  nature, fortune,  virtue,  happily  concur;  yet  this  love  comes 
short  of  it.  ° D nice  et  decorum  pro  patrid  mori,  ^it  cannot  be  expressed,  what 
a deal  of  charity  that  one  name  of  country  contains.  Amor  laudis  et  patruB 
pro  stipeiidio  est;  the  Decii  did  se  devovere,  Horatii,  Curii,  Scsevola,  Begulus, 
Codrus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country’s  peace  and  good. 

“ ^ Una  dies  Fatios  ad  belhim  miserat  omnes,  I “ One  day  the  Fabii  stoutly  -warred, 

Ad  helium  missus  pei'didit  una  dies.”  | One  day  the  Fabii  were  dcstroytcL” 

Fifty  thousand  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  willingly  near  Battle  Abbey,  in 
defence  of  their  country.  -^inilius,  1.  6.  speaks  of  six  senators  of  Calais, 
that  came  with  halters  in  their  hands  to  the  king  of  England,  to  die  for  the 

b Amm.  Marcelllnus,  1.14.  i Ut  mundus  duohus  polls  snstentatur : ita  lex  Dei,  amore  Del  et  proximl ; 
duobus  his  fundamentis  vincltur  ; inachina  mundi  corruit,  si  una  de  polls  turbatur ; lex  perit  divina  si  una 
ex  his.  kSetOlibro.  ITer.  Adelph.  4,  5.  “Deainicit  “Charitas  parentum  dilni  nisi 

detestabill  scelere  non  potest,  lapidum  foinicibus  simillima,  casura,  nisi  se  Inviccm  sustentaret.  Seneca. 

® “ It  is  sweet  to  die  for  one’s  country.”  P Dii  immortales,  did  non  potest  quantum  charitatis  nouiea 
Ulud  habet.  *1  Ovid.  Fast.  rAnuol347.  Jacob  Mayer.  Aiuial.  Flaud.  lib.  12. 
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rest.  This  love  makes  so  many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  historiogra- 
pher, physicians,  &c.,  or  at  least,  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety,  and 
their  country’s  benefit.  ® Sanctum  nomen  amicitice,  sociorum  communio  sacra; 
friendship  is  a holy  name,  and  a sacred  communion  of  friends.  As  the 
sun  is  in  the  firmament,  so  is  friendship  in  the  world,”  a most  divine  and 
heavenly  band.  As  nuptial  love  makes,  this  perfects  mankind,  and  is  to  be 
preferred  (if  you  will  stand  to  the  judgment  of '^Cornelius  Nepos)  before  affinity 
or  consanguinity;  flus  in  amicitid  valet  similitudo  morum  quam  afinitas,  <fcc. 
the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  than  any  other  wreath  whatsoever.  Take  this 
away,  and  take  all  pleasure,  joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true  content  out  of 
tlie  world;  ’tis  the  greatest  tie,  the  surest  indenture,  strongest  band,  and,  as 
our  modern  Maro  decides  it,  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  rest. 


“X  Hard  Is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem. 

When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet ; 

And  do  dispart  the  heart  -with  power  extrem^ 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  do^vn ; to  wit, 
The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet, 

Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  women  kind. 

Or  zeal  of  friends,  combin’d  by  virtues  meet ; 

But  of  them  all  the  band  of  virtuous  mind, 
Hethinks  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind. 


“ For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease. 

And  quenched  is  mth  Cupid's  greater  flame ; 

But  f4ichful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress, 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 

For  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass, 

And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame. 

So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass,  [brass.” 
No  less  than  perfect  gold  sui’mounts  the  meanest 


^ A faithful  friend  is  better  than  ^gold,  a medicine  of  misery,  ® an  only  pos- 
session ; yet  this  love  of  friends,  nuptial,  heroical,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest, 
all  three  loves  put  together,  are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a true 
Christian  illuminated  soul,  if  it  be  not  done  in  ordine  ad  Devm,  for  God’s 


sake.  “ Though  I had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  spake  with  tongues  of  men  and 
, angels,  though  I feed  the  poor  with  all  my  goods,  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  this  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,”  1 Cor.  xiii.  1,  3.  ’tis  splendi- 
dam  peccatum,  without  charity.  This  is  an  all-apprehending  love,  a deifying 
love,  a refined,  pure,  divine  love,  the  quintessence  of  all  love,  the  true  pliiloso- 
pher’s  stone,  Non  potest  enim,  as  ^ Austin  infers,  veraciter  amicus  esse  hominis, 
nisi  fuerit  ipsius  prhnitus  veritatis,  He  is  no  true  friend  that  loves  not  God’s 
tnith.  And  therefore  this  is  true  love  indeed,  the  cause  of  all  good  to  mortal 
men,  that  reconciles  all  creatures,  and  glues  them  together  in  perpetual  amity 
i and  firm  league ; and  can  no  more  abide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  than  fair  and 
foul  weather,  light  and  darkness,  sterility  and  plenty  may  be  together ; as  the 
sun  in  the  firmament  (I  say),  so  is  love  in  the  world ; and  for  this  cause,  ’tis 
I love  without  an  addition,  love,  love  of  God,  and  love  of  men.  The  love  of 
God  begets  the  love  of  man ; and  by  this  love  of  our  neighbour,  the  love  of 
God  is  nourished  and  increased.”  By  this  happy  union  of  love,  ‘“^all  well 
' j governed  families  and  cities  are  combined,  the  heavens  annexed,  and  divine 

> souls  complicated,  the  world  itself  composed,  and  all  that  is  in  it  conjoined  in 

• God,  and  reduced  to  one.  ®This  love  causeth  true  and  absolute  virtues,  the 

life,  spirit,  and  root  of  every  virtuous  action,  it  finisheth  prosperity,  easeth 
adversity,  corrects  all  natural  incumbrances,  inconveniences,  sustained  by  faith 
and  hope,  which  with  this  our  love  make  an  indissoluble  twist,  a Gordian  knot, 
an  equilateral  triangle,  and  yet  the  greatest  of  them  is  love,”  1 Cor.  xiii.  1 3, 

> « f which  inflames  our  souls  with  a divine  heat,  and  being  so  inflamed,  purged, 

i and  so  purgeth,  elevates  to  God,  makes  an  atonement,  and  reconciles  us  unto 

him.”  ® That  other  love  infects  the  soul  of  man,  this  cleanseth ; that  depresses, 
I this  rears;  that  causeth  cares  and  troubles,  this  quietness  of  mind;  this 


•Tully.  t Lncianna  Toxarl.  Amlcltla  ut  sol  In  mundo,  Ac.  « Vik  Pompon.  Atticl.  * Snenser 
Faerie  Qneene,  lib.  5.  rant,  a staff.  1,  2.  ySyracides.  * Plutarch,  preclosum  numisma.  * Xenophon! 
verus  amicus  prKstantissima  possew  o.  b Epist.  62.  « Greg.  Per  amorem  Dei,  proximi  glgnitur ; et 

per  hunc  amorem  proximi,  Dei  nutritur.  d Piccolomlneus,  grad.  7.  cap.  27.  hoc  felici  iunoris  nodo  ligaiitur 

f.uniliae,  civltates,  Ac.  Veias  absolutas  haac  parlt  virtiites,  radix  omnium  virtutum,  mens  et  spiritus. 

auimos  Incendlk  incensos  purgat,  purgatos  elevat  ad  Dcum,  Deuin  placat,  iiomlnem  Deo  con- 
c.liat.  Bernard.  Ille  inflcit,  hic  porficit,  ille  dcprimit,  hie  elerat;  hie  tranquiliitatein,  llio  cui'as  pai'it: 

hie  YiLam  rectu  m&moat,  ille  deformat,  Ae.  • r 
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informs,  that  deforms  oiir  life;  that  leads  to  repentance,  this  to  heaven.”  For 
if  once  we  be  truly  linked  and  touched  with  this  charity,  we  shall  love  Uod 
above  all,  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  as  we  are  enjoined,  Mark  xii.  31,  Matt, 
xix,  19,  perform  those  duties  and  exercises,  even  all  the  operations  of  a good 
Christian. 

“ This  love  suffereth  long,  it  is  bountiful,  envieth  not,  boasteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up,  it  deceiveth  not,  it  seeketh  not  his  own  things,  is  not  provoked 
to  anger,  it  thinketh  not  evil,  it  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  in  truth.  It 
suffereth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,”  1 Cor.  xiii,  4,  5, 
6,  7 ; “it  covereth  all  trespasses,”  Prov,  x.l2  ; “a  multitude  of  sins,”  1 Pet.  iv.  8, 
as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  that  washed  his  feet,  “ many 
sins  were  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved  much,”  Luke  vii,  47 ; “ it  will  defend  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow,”  Isa.  i.  17 ; “ will  seek  no  revenge,  or  be  mindful  of 
wrong,”  Levit.  xix.  18;“  will  bring  home  his  brother’s  ox  if  he  go  astray,  as 
it  is  commanded,”  Dent,  xxii.  1 ; “ will  resist  evil,  give  to  him  that  asketh,  and 
not  turn  from  him  that  borroweth,  bless  them  that  curse  him,  love  his  enemy,” 
Matt,  v;  “bear  his  brother’s  burthen,”  Gal.  vi.  7.  He  that  so  loves  will  be 
hospitable,  and  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints;  he  will,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, have  peace  with  all  men,  “feed  his  enemy  if  he  be  hungry,  if  he  be 
athirst  give  him  drink;”  he  will  perform  those  seven  works  of  mercy,  “he 
will  make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower  sort,  rejoice  mth  them  that 
rejoice,  weep  with  them  that  weep,”  Pom.  xii ; he  will  speak  truth  to  his  neigh- 
bour, be  courteous  and  tender-hearted,  “forgiving  others  for  Christ’s  sake,  as 
God  forgave  him,”  Eph.  iv.  32;  “he  will  be  like  minded,”  Phil.  ii.  2.  “Of 
one  judgment;  be  humble,  meek,  long-suffering,”  Colos.  iii.  “Forbear,  forget 
and  forgive,”  xii.  13.  23.  and  what  he  doth  shall  be  heartily  done  to  God,  and 
not  to  men.  “ Be  pitiful  and  courteous,”  i Pet.  iii.  “ Seek  peace  and  follow 
it.”  He  will  love  his  brother,  not  in  word  and  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth, 
John  iii.  18.  “and  he  that  loves  God,  Christ  will  love  him  that  is  begotten  o± 
him,”  John  v.  1,  &c.  Thus  should  we  willingly  do,  if  we  had  atme  touch  of 
this  charity,  of  this  divine  love,  if  we  could  perform  this  which  we  are  enjoined, 
forget  and  forgive,  and  compose  om’selves  to  those  Christian  laws  of  love. 

“i  0 felix  hominum  genus, 

Si  vestros  animos  amor 
Quo  coelum  regitur  regat  I”  ; 

“ Angelical  souls,  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  we  be,  so  loving,  how  might 
we  triumph  over  the  devil,  and  have  another  heaven  ujDon  earth!” 

But  this  we  cannot  do ; and  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  woes,  miseries, 
discontent,  melancholy,  ^want  of  this  charity.  We  do  invicem  angariare, 
contemn,  consult,  vex,  torture,  molest,  and  hold  one  another’s  noses  to  the 
grindstone  hard,  provoke,  rail,  scoff,  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse  (hard- 
hearted, implacable,  malicious,  peevish,  inexorable  as  we  are),  to  satisfy  our 
lust  or  private  spleen,  for  Hoys,  trifles,  and  impertinent  occasions,  spend  our- 
selves, goods,  friends,  fortunes,  to  be  revenged  on  our  adversary,  to  ruin  him 
and  his.  ’Tis  all  our  study,  practice,  and  business  how  to  plot  mischief,  miu^  • 
countermine,  defend  and  offend,  ward  ourselves,  injure  others,  hurt  all;  as  if 
we  were  born  to  do  mischief,  and  that  with  such  eagerness  and  bitterness, 
with  such  rancour,  malice,  rage,  and  fury,  we  prosecute  our  intended  designs, 
that  neither  affinity  or  consanguinity,  love  or  fear  of  God  or  men  can  contain 
ns : no  satisfaction,  no  composition  will  be  accepted,  no  offices  will  serve,  no 
submission ; though  he  shall  upon  his  knees,  as  Sarpedon  did  to  Glaucus  in 
Homer,  acknowledging  his  error,  yield  himself  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beg  his 
pardon,  w'e  will  not  relent,  forgive,  or  forget,  tiU  we  have  confounded  him  and 

1 Boethius,  lib.  2.  met.  8.  k Deliqiilum  patitur  charitas,  odium  cjus  loco  succcdlt.  Basil  1.  ser.  de 

instit.  mon.  INodum  in  scirpo  quserentes. 
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his,  “made  dice  of  his  bones,”  as  they  say,  see  him  rot  in  prison,  banish  his 
friends,  followers,  et  omne  invisuni  genus,  rooted  him  out  and  all  his  posterity. 
Monsters  of  men  as  we  are,  dogs,  wolves,  “tigers,  fiends,  incarnate  devils,  we 
do  not  only  contend,  oppress,  and  tyrannise  ourselves,  but  as  so  many  fire- 
bremds,  we  set  on,  and  animate  others : our  whole  life  is  a per})etual  combat, 
a conflict,  a set  battle,  a snarling  fit.  Eris  dea  is  settled  in  our  tents,  “ Omnia 
de  lite,  opposing  wit  to  wit,  wealth  to  Avealth,  strength  to  strength,  fortunes  to 
fortunes,  friends  to  friends,  as  at  a sea-fight,  we  turn  our  broadsides,  or  two 
millstones  with  continual  attrition,  we  fire  ourselves,  or  break  another’s  backs, 
and  both  are  ruined  and  consumed  in  the  end.  Miserable  Avretches,  to  fat  and 
enrich  ourselves,  we  care  not  hoAv  we  get  it,  Quocimque  modo  rem ; how  many 
thousands  Ave  undo,  Avhom  we  oppress,  by  whose  ruin  and  doAvnfall  Ave  arise, 
whom  Ave  injure,  fatherless  children,  Avidows,  common  societies,  to  satisfy  our 
own  private  lust.  Though  we  have  myriads,  abundance  of  Avealth  and  trea- 
sure (pitiless,  merciless,  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in  the  highest  degree), 
and  our  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in  great  extremity,  and  now  ready  to  bo 
starved  for  want  of  food,  Ave  had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail  should 
SAveep  the  ground  still,  than  cover  his  buttocks ; rather  spend  it  idly,  consume 
it  Avith  dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  buildings,  in  riotous  a})parel,  ingur- 
gitate, or  let  it  be  lost,  than  he  should  have  part  of  it;  ^rather  take  from  him 
that  little  Avhich  he  hath,  than  relieAm  him. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  we  neither  use  it  ourselves,  let  others  make 
use  of  or  enjoy  it;  part  with  nothing  while  Ave  live : for  want  of  disi)Osing  our 
household,  and  setting  things  in  order,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  ears 
after  our  death.  Poor  Lazarus  lies  howling  at  his  gates  for  a few  crumbs,  he 
only  seeks  chippings,  offals ; let  him  roar  and  howl,  famish,  and  eat  his  oavii 
flesh,  he  respects  him  not.  A poor  decayed  kinsman  of  his  sets  upon  him  by 
the  way  in  all  his  jollity,  and  runs  begging  bareheaded  by  him,  conjuring  by 
those  former  bonds  of  friendship,  alliance,  consanguinity,  &c.,  uncle,  cousin, 
brother,  father, 

“Per  ego  has  lachrj'mas,  dextramque  tuam  te, 

Si  qiiidquam  de  te  merui,  fuit  aut  libi  quidquam 
Dulce  meum,  misere  mei.” 

“Show  some  pity  for  Christ’s  sake,  pity  a sick  man,  an  old  man,”  tSrc.,  he 
cares  not,  ride  on:  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss  of  limbs,  goods,  plead 
suretyship,  or  shipwreck,  fires,  common  calamities,  show  thy  wants  and  im- 
perfections, 

“Et  si  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osyrim, 

Credite,  non  ludo,  crudeles  tollite  claudum.” 

“ Swear,  protest,  take  God  and  all  his  angels  to  witness,  quaere  peregrinum, 
thou  art  a counterfeit  crank,  a cheater,  he  is  not  touched  Avith  it,  pauper  ubi- 
quejacet,  ride  on,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it.”  Put  up  a supplication  to  him  in 
the  name  of  a thousand  orphans,  a hospital,  a spittel,  a prison,  as  he  goes  by, 
they  cry  out  to  him  for  aid,  ride  on,  surdo  narras,  he  cares  not,  let  them  eat 
stones,  devour  themselves  Avith  vermin,  rot  in  their  own  dung,  he  cares  not. 
Show  him  a decayed  haven,  a bridge,  a school,  a fortification,  (kc.,  or  some 
public  Avork,  ride  on;  good  your  worship,  your  honour,  for  God’s  sake,  your 
country’s  sake,  ride  on.  But  shoAV  him  a roll  wherein  his  name  shall  be  regis- 
tered in  golden  letters,  and  commended  to  all  posterity,  his  arms  set  up,  Avith 
lus  devices  to  be  seen,  then  perad venture  he  Avill  stay  and  contribute;  or  if 
thou  canst  thunder  upon  him,  as  Papists  do,  with  satisfactory  and  meritorious 
works,  or  perauade  him  by  this  means  he  shall  save  his  soul  out  of  hell,  and 
free  it  from  purgatory  (if  he  be  of  any  religion),  then  in  all  likelihood  he  will 

® Hircameque  admOrnnt  ubera  tigrea.  “Heraclitus.  ®Si  in  gehennam  abit,  p.-uipcrem  qu! 

non  alat:  quid  de  eo  Set  qui  pauperem  dcnudat?  Austin. 
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listen  and  stay ; or  that  he  have  no  children,  no  near  kinsman,  heir,  he  cares 
for,  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otherwise  how  or  where  to  bestow  his  posses- 
sions (for  carry  them  with  him  he  cannot),  it  may  be  then  he  will  build  some 
school  or  hospital  in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to  pious  uses  after 
his  death.  For  I dare  boldly  say,  vain-glory,  that  opinion  of  merit,  and  this 
enforced  necessity,  when  they  know  not  otherwise  how  to  leave,  or  what  better 
to  do  with  them,  is  the  main  cause  of  most  of  our  good  works.  I will  not  urge 
this  to  derogate  from  any  man’s  charitable  devotion,  or  bounty  in  this  kind  to 
censure  any  good  work ; no  doubt  there  be  many  sanctified,  heroical  and 
worthy-minded  men,  that  in  true  zeal,  and  for  virtue’s  sake  (divine  spirits),  that 
out  of  commiseration  and  pity  extend  their  liberality,  and  as  much  as  in  them 
lies  do  good  to  all  men,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  comfort  the  sick 
and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  forgive  injuries,  as  true  charity  requires;  yet 
most  part  there  is  simulatum  quid,  a deal  of  hypocrisy  in  this  kind,  much 
default  and  defect.  ^ Cosmo  de  Medici,  that  rich  citizen  of  Florence,  ingenu- 
ously confessed  to  a near  friend  of  his,  that  would  know  of  him  why  he  built 
so  many  public  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  bestowed  so  liberally  on  scholars, 
not  that  he  loved  learning 'more  than  others,  ‘'but  to  ‘^eternise  his  own  name, 
to  be  immortal  by  the  benefit  of  scholars ; for  when  his  friends  were  dead, 
walls  decayed,  and  all  inscriptions  gone,  books  would  remain  to  the  world’s 
end.”  The  lanthorn  in  ^Athens  was  built  by  Zenocles,  the  theatre  by  Pericles, 
the  famous  port  Pyrgeum  by  Musicles,  Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pan- 
theon by  Callicratidas ; but  these  brave  monuments  are  decayed  all,  and  ruined 
long  since,  their  builders’  names  alone  fiourish  by  meditation  of  writers.  And 
as  ®he  said  of  that  Marian  oak,  now  cut  down  and  dead,  nullius  Agricolce 
manu  culta  stirps  tarn  diuturna  quam  quoe  poetoe  versu  seminari  potest,  no 
plant  can  grow  so  long  as  that  which  is  ingenio  sata,  set  and  manured  by  those 
ever-living  wits.  *Allon  Backuth,  that  weeping  oak,  under  which  Deborah, 
Rebecca’s  nurse,  died,  and  was  buried,  may  not  survive'the  memory  of  such 
everlasting  monuments.  Yain  glory  and  emulation  (as  to  most  men)  was  the 
cause  efficient,  and  to  be  a trumpeter  of  his  own  fame,  Cosmo’s  sole  intent  so  to 
do  good,  that  all  the  world  might  take  notice  of  it.  Such  for  the  most  part 
is  the  charity  of  our  times,  such  our  benefactors,  Mecsenates  and  patrons. 
Show  me  amongst  so  many  myriads,  a truly  devout,  a right,  honest,  upright, 
meek,  humble,  a patient,  innocuous,  innocent,  a merciful,  a loving,  a charita- 
ble man!  ^ Probus  quis  nobiscum  vivit?  Show  me  a Caleb  or  a Joshua!  Die 
mihi  Musa  virum show  a virtuous  woman,  a constant  wife,  a good  neigh- 

bour, a trusty  servant,  an  obedient  child,  a true  friend,  &c.  Crows  in  Africa 
are  not  so  scant.  He  that  shall  examine  this  .’‘iron  age  wherein  we  live,  where 
love  is  cold,  etjam  terras  Astrea  reliquit, fled  with  her  assistants,  virtue 
expelled, 

- --  “yjuatitiae  soror, 

Incorrupta  fides,  nudaque  veritas,” 

all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  devil  is  loose,  and  see  one  man 
vilify  and  insult  over  his  brother,  as  if  he  were  an  innocent,  or  a block,  op- 
press, tyrannise,  prey  upon,  torture  him,  vex,  gall,  torment  and  crucify  him, 
starve  him,  where  is  charity  ? He  that  shall  see  men  swear  and  forswear, 
lie  and  bear  false  witness,  to  advantage  themselves,  prejudice  others,  hazard 
goods,  lives,  fortunes,  credit,  all,  to  be  revenged  on  their  enemies,  men  so 
unspeakable  in  their  lusts,  unnatural  in  malice,  such  bloody  jdesignments, 


PJovins,  vita  elu3.  ^ Tmmortalitatem  'benefleio  llterarmn,  immortaU  gloriosa  qnadam  cnpidltate  Mn- 

enpivit.  Quod  rives  quibns  benefecisset  perituri,  mcenia  ruitura,  etsl  regio  siimptu  sedifleata,  non  libri. 

Plutarch,  Pericle.  ®Tn!lius,  lib.  1.  do  legibus.  tGcn.  xxxv.  8.  ’^Hor.  *Durum  genus 

Bumn.s  “The  sister  of  justice,  honour  inviolate,  and  naked  truth.”  * Tull,  pro  Rost  Mentiri 

▼is  causa mca?  ego  vero  cupide  et  libenter  mentiar  tu&  causa;  ct  si  quando  me  vis  perj urare,  utpaululum 
tu  cornpendll  facias,  paralum  fore  scito. 
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Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  renouncing,  (kc.,  may  well  ask  where  is  charity  ? 
He  that  shall  observe  so  many  lawsuits,  sucli  endless  contentions,  such  plotting, 
undermining,  so  much  money  spent  with  such  eagerness  and  fury,  every  man 
for  himself,  his  own  ends,  the  devil  for  all : so  many  distressed  souls,  such 
lamentable  complaints,  so  many  factions,  conspiracies,  seditions,  oppressions, 
abuses,  inj  uries,  such  grudging,  repining,  discontent,  so  much  emulation,  envy, 
so  many  brawls,  quarrels,  monomachies,  &c.,  may  well  require  what  is  become 
of  charity?  when  we  see  and  read  of  such  cruel  wars,  tumults,  uproars,  bloody 
battles,  so  many  ^ men  slain,  so  many  cities  ruinated,  &c,  (for  what  else  is  the 
subject  of  all  our  stories  almost,  but  bills,  bows,  and  guns  !)  so  many  murders 
and  massacres,  tkc.,  where  is  charityj  Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God, 
churchmeu,  professed  divines,  holy  men,  “^to  make  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel 
the  trumpet  of  war,”  a company  of  hell-born  Jesuits,  and  fiery-spirited  friars, 
facem  prceferre  to  all  seditions ; as  so  many  firebrands  set  all  the  world  by  the 
ears  (I  say  nothing  of  their  contentions  and  railing  books,  whole  ages  spent  in 
writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such  virulency  and  bitterness.  Bio- 
nceis  sermonibtis  et  sale  nigro),  and  by  their  bloody  inquisitions,  that  in  thirty 
years, Bale  saith,  consumed  39  princes,  148  earl3,23£T  barons,  14,755  commons ; 
worse  than  those  ten  persecutions,  may  justly  doubt  where  is  charity?  Obsecro 
VOS  quales  hi  demum  Christiani!  Are  these  Christians?  I beseech  you  tell  me: 
he  that  shall  observe  and  see  these  things,  may  say  to  them  as  Cato  to  Caesar, 
credo  quae  de  inferis  dicuntur  falsa  existimas,  “sure  I think  thou  art  of  opinion 
there  is  ^either  heaven  nor  hell.”  Let  them  pretend  religion,  zeal,  make 
what  shows  they  will,  give  alms,  peace-makers,  frequent  sermons,  if  we  may 
guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit  they  are  no  better  than  hypocrites,  epicures, 
atheists,  with  the  “°fool  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God.”  ’Tis  no 
marvel  then  if  being  so  uncharitable,  hard-hearted  as  we  are,  we  have  so 
frequent  and  so  many  discontents,  such  melancholy  fits,  so  many  bitter  pangs, 
mutual  discords,  all  in  a combustion,  often  com})laints,  so  common  grievances, 
general  mischiefs,  si  tantoe  in  terris  tragoedice,  quibus  labefactatur  et  inisere 
laceratur  humanum  genus,  so  many  pestilences,  wars,  uproars,  losses,  deluges, 
fires,  inundations,  God’s  vengeance  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  come  upon 
us,  since  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  so  respectless  of  God,  and  our 
neighbours,  and  by  our  crying  sins  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  own  heads. 
Nay  more,  ’tis  justly  to  be  feared,  which  ‘^Josephus  once  said  of  his  country- 
men Jews,  “if  the  Homans  had  not  come  when  they  did  to  sack  their  city, 
surely  it  had  been  swallowed  up  with  some  earthquake,  deluge,  or  fired  from 
heaven  as  Sodoni  and  Gomorrah  : their  desperate  malice,  wickedness  and 
: peevishness  was  such.”  ’Tis  to  be  suspected,  if  we  continue  these  wretched 
ways,  we  may  look  for  the  hke  heavy  visitations  to  come  upon  us.  If  we  had 
^ any  sense  or  feeling  of  these  things,  surely  we  should  not  go  on  as  we  do,  in 
j such  irregular  courses,  practise  all  manner  of  impieties ; our  whole  carriage 
would  not  be  so  averse  from  God.  If  a man  would  but  consider,  when  he  is 
1 in  the  midst  and  full  career  of  such  prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how 
' displeasing  they  are  in  God’s  sight,  how  noxious  to  himself,  as  Solomon  told 
I’Joab,  1 Kings,  ii.  “The  Lord  shall  bring  this  blood  upon  their  heads.” 
IProv.  i.  27,  “sudden  desolation  and  destruction  shall  come  like  a whirlwind 
upon  them : affliction,  anguish,  the  reward  of  his  hand  shall  be  given  him,” 
;Isa.  iii.  11,  &c.,  “they  shall  fall  into  the  pit  they  have  digged  for  others,” 
and  when  they  are  scraping,  tyrannising,  getting,  wallowing  in  their  wealth, 


Galllenns  In  Tyel).  ^olllo  lacera,  occide,  mea  mente  irascere.  Rabie  jecur  Incendcnte  feruntur  priEcipitea. 
Vop  scu.s  of  Aurel  an,  lunturn  fiu  it  sangmnis  quaiUuni  quia  vini  potavit.  b nvangelii  tubam  bulli  tubam 
Cidunt , in  pulpitis  pacein,  in  colloqiilis  belluin  auadent.  ®Paai.  xiii.  1.  d De  bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  6, 
f contra  nos  venire  tardilssent,  aut  liiatu  terrse  devorandam  fuissc  civituteiu,  aut  diluvio 

• penturam,  aut  fulmLna  ac  Sodoma  cum  incendio  passuram,  ob  despcratum  pupuli,  «S5C, 
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this  night,  O fool,  I will  take  away  tliy  soul,”  what  a severe  account  they 
must  make;  and  how  gracious  on  the  other  side  a charitable  man  is  in  Gotl’s 
eyes,  haunt  stbi  (jratiani.  Matt.  v.  7,  “Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  tliey 
shall  obtain  mercy : he  that  leiideth  to  the  poor,  gives  to  God,”  and  how  it 
shall  be  restored  to  them  again;  “how  by  their  patience  and  long-suflerinrr 
they  shall  heap  coals  on  their  enemies’  heads,”  Rom.  xii.  “and  he  that  fof- 

loweth  after  righteousness  and  mercy,  shall  find  righteousness  and  glory”  surely 

they  would  check  their  desires,  curb  in  their  unnatural,  inordinate  afectioirs 
agree  amongst  themselves,  abstain  from  doing  evil,  amend  their  lives,  and 
learn  to  do  well.  “ Behold  how  comely  and  good  a thing  it  is  for  bretliren  to 
live  together  in  ^ union;  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment,  &c.  How  odious  to 
contend  one  with  the  other ! ^ Missn  quid  luctatiunculis  hisc&  v^duinus  ? ecce 

mors  supra  caput  est,  et  supremum  illucl  tribunal,  ubi  et  dicta  et  facta  nostra 
examinanda  sunt : Sapiamus  ! “ Why  do  we  contend  and  vex  one  another  ? 
behold  death  is  over  our  heads,  and  we  must  shortly  give  an  account  of  all 
our  uncharitable  words  and  actions : think  upon  it : and  be  wise.” 


SECT.  II.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — Heroical  love  causeth  Melancholy.  His  Pedigree,  Power,  and 

Extent. 

In  the  preceding  section  mention  was  made,  amongst  other  pleasant  objects, 
of  this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  proceeds  from  women,  that  causeth  hero- 
ical, or  love-melancholy,  is  more  eminent  above  the  rest,  and  properly  called 
love.  The  part  afiected  in  men  is  the  liver,  and  therefore  called  heroical, 
because  commonly  gallants.  Noblemen,  and  the  most  generous  sj^irits  arc 
possessed  with  it.  His  power  and  extent  is  very  large,  ^^and  in  that  twofold 
division  of  love  and  Hhose  two  veneries  wliich  Plato  and  some 

other  make  mention  of,  it  is  most  eminent,  and  %ar  B^o^riv  called  Venus,  as  I 
have  said,  or  love  itself.  Which  although  it  be  denominated  from  men,  and 
most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and  shows  itself  in  vegetal  and  sensible 
creatures,  those  incorporeal  substances  (as  shall  be  specified),  and  hath  a large 
dominion  of  sovereignty  over  them.  His  pedigree  is  very  ancient,  derived 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  ^Phsedrus  contends,  and  his  ^parentage  of 
such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  could  ever  find  it  out.  Hesiod  makes  Terra  and 
Chaos  to  be  Love’s  parents,  before  the  gods  were  born : Ante  deos  omnes  pri- 
mum  generavit  amorem.  Some  think  it  is  the  self-same  fire  Prometheus 
fetched  from  heaven.  Plutarch  ainator.  lihello,  will  have  Love  to  be  the  son 
of  Iris  and  Eavonius ; but  Socrates  in  that  pleasant  dialogue  of  Plato,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  speak  of  love  (of  which  subject  Agatho  the  rhetorician, 
magniloquus  Agatho,  that  chaunter  Agatho,  had  newly  given  occasion),  in  a 
poetical  strain,  telleth  this  tale:  when  Venus  was  born,  all  the  gods  were 
invited  to  a banquet,  and  amongst  the  rest,  “Porus  the  god  of  bounty  and 
wealth ; Penia  or  Poverty  came  a begging  to  the  door ; Porus  well  whittled 
with  nectar  (for  there  was  no  wine  in  those  days)  walking  in  J iq)iter’s  garden, 
in  a bower  met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with  child,  of  whom  w;is 
bom  Love;  and  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus’s  birthday,  Venus  still 
attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this  is  in  °Eicinus.  Another  tale  is  there 
borrowed  out  of  Aristophanes:  ^in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had  four 

® Bencfacit  aniiniE  suse  vir  misericors.  f Concordia  parvae  res  crescunt,  discordia  maximse  dilabunfnr. 

BLipsius.  hMemb.  1.  Subs.  2.  1 Amor  et  amicitia.  k riirodrus  orat.  in  laudem  amoris  riato.'is 

convivio.  IVide  Boccas.  do  Genial,  deorum.  “'See  tlie  moral  in  Blut.  of  that  fiction.  “ Alliucntitp 

Delia.  ® Cap.  7,  Comment  in  Plat,  convivium.  P See  more  in  Valesius,  lib.  3.  cont  mod. 

cunt.  13. 
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arms  and  four  feet,  but  for  tbeir  pride,  because  they  compared  themselves  with 
the  gods,  were  parted  into  halves,  and  now  peradventime  by  love  they  hope  to 
be  united  again  and  made  one.  Otherwise  thus,  Vulcan  met  two  lovers,  and 
bid  them  ask  what  they  would  and  they  should  have  it;  but  they  made  answer, 
0 Vulcane  faher  Deorum,  &c.  “ O Vulcan  the  gods’  great  smith,  we  beseech 

thee  to  work  us  anew  in  thy  furnace,  and  of  two  make  us  one ; which  he  pre- 
sently did,  and  ever  since  true  lovers  are  either  all  one,  or  else  desire  to  be 
united.”  Many  such  talesyoushallfindin  Leon  Hebraeus,  dial.  3.  and  their  moral 
to  them.  The  reason  why  Love  was  still  painted  young  (asPhornutus  ‘'and 
others  will),  ®is  because  young  men  are  most  apt  to  love ; soft,  fair,  and  fat, 
because  such  folks  are  soonest  taken : naked,  because  all  true  affection  is  sim- 
ple and  open : he  smiles,  because  merry  and  given  to  delights : hath  a quiver, 
to  show  his  power,  none  can  escape  : is  blind,  because  he  sees  not  where  he 
strikes,  whom  he  hits,”  &c.  His  power  and  sovereignty  is  expressed  by  the 
* poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  a god,  and  a great  commanding  god,  above  J upi- 
ter  himself;  Magnus  Daemon,  as  Plato  calls  him,  the  strongest  and  merriest  of 
all  the  gods  according  to  Alcinous  and  Athen^us.  Amor  virorum  rex,  amor 
rex  et  deum,  as  Euripides,  the  god  of  gods  and  governor  of  men ; for  we  must 
all  do  homage  to  him,  keep  a holiday  for  his  deity,  adore  in  his  temples, 
w'orship  his  image  {numen  enim  hoc  non  est  nudum  nome)i),  and  sacrifice 
to  his  altar,  that  conquers  all,  and  rules  all : 

“ * Mallem  cum  icone,  cervo  et  apro  iEblico, 

Cum  Anteo  et  Stymphalicis  avibus  luctari 
Quam  cum  amore” 

“ I had  rather  contend  with  bulls,  lions,  bears,  and  giants,  than  with  Love ;” 
he  is  so  powerful,  enforceth  ^all  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  domineers  over  all,  and 
can  make  mad  and  sober  whom  he  list;  insomuch  that  Csecilius  in  Tully’s 
Tusculans,  holds  him  to  be  no  better  than  a fool  or  an  idiot,  that  doth  not 
acknowledge  Love  to  be  a great  god. 

“ * Cui  in  manu  sit  quem  esse  dementem  velit, 

Quern  sapere,  quem  in  morbuin  injici,”  &c. 

That  can  make  sick,  and  cure  whom  he  list.  Homer  and  Stesichorus  were 
both  made  blind,  if  you  will  believe  Leon  Hebraeus,  for  speaking  against  his 
godhead ; and  though  Aristophanes  degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  ^scorn- 
fully rejected  from  the  council  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped  besides,  that 
he  might  come  no  more  amongst  them,  and  to  his  farther  disgrace  banished 
heaven  for  ever,  and  confined  to  dwell  on  earth,  yet  he  is  of  that  ° power, 
majesty,  omnipotency,  and  dominion,  that  no  creature  can  withstand  him. 

“ d Imperat  Cupiclo  etiam  diis  pro  arbitrio, 

Etipsum  arcere  ne  armipotcns  potest  Jupiter.” 

He  is  more  than  quarter-master  with  the  gods. 

“Tenet 

Thetide  tequor,  umbras  .dJaco,  ccclum  Jove:”  ® 

and  hath  not  so  much  possession  as  dominion.  Jupiter  himself  was  turned 
into  a satyr,  shepherd,  a bull,  a swan,  a golden  shower,  and  what  not,  for 
love;  that  as  ^Lucian’s  Juno  right  well  objected  to  him,  ludus  amoris  tu  es, 
thou  art  Cupid’s  whirligig : how  did  he  insult  over  all  the  other  gods.  Mars, 
Neptune,  Pan,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest?  ^Lucian  brings  in  Jupiter 
complaining  of  Cupid  that  he  could  not  be  quiet  for  him;  and  the  moon 


T Vives  3.  dc  tmlma;  ornmus  te  ut  tuis  nrtibus  et  catninis  nos  refingns,  et  e^t  duobusunum  fiidas;  quod  et 


fecit,  et  exinde  amatorc.s  uniun  sunt  et  unuin  esse  petunt. 
rh'ilostratus  de  Imaginibus.  Lilius  GiralUus  Syntag.  de  dlis. 
amore  plerumque  juvenes  capiuntur  ; sic  et  mollis,  formosus, 
ridet  quod  oblectamentum  prae  se  ferat,  cum  pharctra,  <fec. 
Inf- rorum,  as  Orpheus,  &c.  '‘Lib.  13-  cap.  5.  Dyplinoso. 
Ovid.  y Plautus.  * Selden  pro.  leg-  3.  cap.  do  diis  Syris. 
et  ad  majorem  ojus  ignominiam,  <fcc.  o Fulmine  concitatior. 


of  the  sea  with  Ihetis, — of  the  Shades,  with  .^iucus, — of  the  Uuavon,  with  Jove.” 
•Jeorum,  tom.  3. 


^ See  more  in  Natalis  Comes  limig.  Deorum. 

Phornutus,  &c.  ® Juvenis  pingitur  quod 

nudus,  quod  simplex  et  apertus  hlc  affectus  ; 
t A petty  Pope  claves  habet  supei’orum  et 
* Rcgnat  et  in  superos  jus  habet  illo  deos. 
® Dial  .3.  b A concilio  Deorum  rejectus 
d Sophocles.  ® “ Ho  divides  the  cmi)iro 


fTom.  4. 


8 Dial. 
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lamenting  that  slie  was  so  impotently  besotted  on  Endymion,  even  Venus  her- 
self confessing  as  much,  how  rudely  and  in  what  sort  her  own  son  Cupid  had 
used  her  being  his  ^ mother,  “ now  drawing  her  to  Mount  Ida,  for  the  love  of 
that  Trojan  Anchises,  now  to  Libanus  for  that  Assyrian  youth’s  sake.  And 
although  she  threatened  to  break  his  bow  and  arrows,  to  clip  his  wings,  ^ and 
whipped  him  besides  on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her  phantophle,  yet  all  would 
not  serve,  he  was  too  headstrong  and  unruly.”  That  monster-conquering 
Hercules  was  tamed  by  him  : 

“Quern  non  mille  ferae,  quern  non  Sthenelejus  hostis,  I Whom  neither  beasts  nor  enemies  could  tame, 

Nee  potuit  Juno  vincere,  vlcit  amor.”  j Nor  Juno’s  might  subdue,  Love  quell’d  the  same. 

Your  bravest  soldiers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated  with  it,  ^ulA. 
mulierihus  blanditiis  permitlunt  se,  et  inquinantur  amplexibus.  Apollo,  that 
took  upon  him  to  cure  all  diseases,  ^ could  not  help  himself  of  this;  and  there- 
fore ^ Socrates  calls  Love  a tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a chariot, 
whom  Petrarch  imitates  in  his  triumph  of  Love,  and  Fracastorius,  in  an 
elegant  poem  expressetli  at  large,  Cupid  riding,  Mars  and  Apollo  following 
his  chariot.  Psyche  weeping,  &c. 

In  vegetal  creatures  what  sovereignty  love  hath,  by  many  pregnant  proofe 
and  familiar  examples  may  be  proved,  especially  of  palm-trees,  which  are 
both  he  and  she,  and  express  not  a sympathy  but  a love-passion,  and  by  many 
observations  have  been  confirmed. 

“ Vivunt  in  venerem  frondes,  omnisque  vicissim 
Felix  arbor  amat,  nutant  et  mutua  palm* 

Foedera,  populeo  suspirat  poptilus  ictn, 

Et  platano  platanus,  alnoque  assibilat  alnus.” 

Constantine  de  Agric.  lib.  10.  cap.  4.  gives  an  instance  out  of  Florentius 
his  Geqrgics,  of  a palm-tree  that  loved  most  fervently,  “ ^and  would  not  be 
comforted  until  such  time  her  love  applied  herself  unto  her ; you  might  see 
the  two  trees  bend,  and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  to 
embrace  and  kiss  each  other : they  will  give  manifest  signs  of  mutual  love.” 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib,  24,  reports  that  they  marry  one  another,  and  fall 
ill  love  if  they  grow  in  sight ; and  when  the  wind  brings  the  smell  to  them 
they  are  marvellously  affected.  Philostratus  in  Imaginibus,  observes  as  much, 
and  Galen,  lib.  6.  de  locis  offectis,  cap.  5.  they  will  be  sick  for  love  ; ready  to 
die  and  pine  away,  which  the  husbandmen  perceiving,  saith  ° Constantine, 
“ stroke  many  palms  that  grow  together,  and  so  stroking  again  the  palm  that 
is  enamoured,  they  carry  kisses  from  one  to  the  other  or  tying  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of  the  other,  will  make  them  both 
flourish  and  prosper  a great  deal  better  : “ ^ which  are  enamoured,  they  can 
perceive  by  the  bending  of  boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies.”  If  any 
man  think  this  which  I say  to  be  a tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm- 
trees  in  Italy,  the  male  growing  at  Brundusium,  the  female  at  Otranto  (related 
by  Jovianus  Pontanus  in  an  excellent  poem,  sometimes  tutor  to  Alphonsus 
junior.  King  of  Naples,  his  secretary  of  state,  and  a great  pliilosopher) 
“ which  were  barren,  and  so  continued  a long  time,”  till  they  came  to  see 
one  another  growing  up  higher,  though  many  stadiums  asunder.  Pierius  in 
his  Hieroglyphics,  and  Melchior  Guilandinus,  Mem.  3.  tract,  de  papyro,  cites 
this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a truth.  S c more  in  Salmuth  Comment,  in  Fanci- 


K Quippe  matrem  ipsius  quibus  media  me  affleit,  nunc  in  Tdam  adigens  Anchisje  canaa,  &c.  b Jam. 

pridem  et  plagas  ipal  in  natea  inenaai  sandalio.  iAliopilua,  foL  79.  kNullia  amor  eat  medicabilis 

herbia.  I Plutarch  in  Amatorio.  Dictator  quo  creato  cesaant  reliqul  magistratua.  “iClaudian. 

descript,  vener.  aulae.  ” Trees  are  influenced  by  love,  and  every  flourishing  tree  in  turn  feels  the  passion : 
palms  nod  mutual  vows,  poplar  sighs  to  poplar,  plane  to  plane,  and  alder  breathes  to  alder.”  ^ Neque  prius 
In  iis  desiderium  cessat  dum  dejectus  consoletur ; videre  enim  est  ipsam  arborein  incurvatam,  ultro  rainis  iib 
ntrisque  vicissim  ad  osciilum  exporrectia.  JInnilesta  dant  mutui  desiderii  signa.  ® Alultas  palmas  con- 
tingens  quae  simul  crcscunt,  rursmque  ad  amantem  regrediens,  eainque  nianu  attingens,  quasi  osculuin 
mutuo  mini-strare  videtur,  expedlti  conenbitus  gratiam  fucit.  PQuam  vero  ipsa  deaideret  affectu 

ramorum  significat,  et  adullam  re^icit ; amuntur,  &c. 
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rol.  de  Nova  repert.  Tit.  1.  de  novo  orhe,  Mizaldus  Arcanoriim;  lih.  2.  Sand’s 
Voyages,  ^<6.  2.fol.  103.  <&c. 

If  such  fury  be  in  vegetals,  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible  creatures,  how 
much  more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in  them  ! 


“ <1  Omne  adeb  genus  in  terris  hominumque  ferarum, 
Et  genus  tequoreum,  pecudes,  pictajquo  volucres 
In  fnrias  ignemque  ruunt;  amor  omnibus  idem.” 


“ All  kind  of  creatures  in  the  earth. 
And  fishes  of  the  sea, 

And  painted  birds  do  rage  alike ; 
Tliis  love  bears  equal  sway.” 

“ ^^Hic  deus  et  terras  et  maria  alta  domat.” 


Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  violently  brute  beasts 
are  carried  away  with  this  passion,  horses  above  the  rest — -furor  est  insignis 
equarum.  Cupid  in  Lucian  bids  Venus  his  mother  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  he  was  now  familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on  their  backs,  hold 
' them  by  the  mane,  and  ride  them  about  like  horses,  and  they  would  fawn  upon 
him  with  their  tails.”  Bulls,  bears,  and  boars  are  so  furious  in  this  kind  they 
: ■ kill  one  another  : but  especially  cocks,  * lions,  and  harts,  which  are  so  fierce 
:that  you  may  hear  them  fight  half  a mile  off,  saith  '^Tiirbervile,  and  many 
^ times  kill  each  other,  or  compel  them  to  abandon  the  rut,  that  they  may  remain 
f : masters  in  their  places  ; “ and  when  one  hath  driven  his  co-rival  away,  he 

i : raiseth  his  nose  up  into  the  air,  and  looks  aloft,  as  though  he  gave  thanks  to 
f : nature,”  which  afibrds  him  such  great  delight.  How  birds  are  affected  in  this 
li  ; kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle,  he  will  have  them  to  sing  ob  futuram  venerem, 

ii  ; for  joy  or  in  hope  of  their  venery  which  is  to  come.  ■ 


“ X .(Eerise  primum  volucres  te  Diva,  tuumque 
Siguirtcant  initum,  perculs®  corda  tua  vL” 

‘ “ Fishes  pine  away  for  love  and  wax  lean,”  if  ^Gomesius’s  authority  may  be 
taken,  and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them  : Peter  Gellius,  lib.  10.  de  hist, 
tanimal.  tells  wonders  of  a triton  in  Epirus  : there  was  a well  not  far  from  the 
sshore,  where  the  country  wenches  fetched  water,  they,  ^tritons,  stupri  causa 
vwould  set  upon  them  and  carry  them  to  the  sea,  and  there  drown  them,  if 
tthey  would  not  yield  ; so  love  tyranniseth  in  dumb  creatures.  Yet  this  is 
I natural  for  one  beast  to  dote  upon  another  of  the  same  kind  j but  what  strange 
f fury  is  that,  when  a beast  shall  dote  upon  a man  ? Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  10. 
iDav.  hist,  hath  a story  of  a bear  that  loved  a woman,  kept  her  in  his  den  a 
llong  time  and  begot  a son  of  her,  out  of  whose  loins  proceeded  many  northern 
ikings  : this  is  the  original  belike  of  that  common  tale  of  Valentine  and  Orson  : 
HClian,  Pliny,  Peter  Gellius,  are  full  of  such  relations.  A peacock  in  Lucadia 
1 loved  a maid,  and  when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined.  “ ^A  dolphin  loved  a 
\ boy  called  Hernias,  and  when  he  died  the  fish  came  on  land,  and  so  perished.” 
iThe  like  adds  Gellius,  lib.  10.  cap.  22.  out  of  Appion,  uEgypt.  lib.  15.  a 
adolphin  at  Puteoli’  loved  a child,  would  come  often  to  him,  let  him  get  on  his 
back,  and  carry  him  about,  “ ^and  when  by  sickness  the  child  was  taken 
I 8 away,  the  dolphin  died.” — “ ®Every  book  is  full  (saith  Busbequius,  the 
eemperor’s  orator  with  the  grand  signior,  not  long  since,  ep.  3.  legal.  Turc.) 
iancl  yield  such  instances,  to  believe  which  I was  always  afraid  lest  T should 
/be  thought  to  give  credit  to  fables,  until  I saw  a lynx  which  I had  from  Assyria, 
30  affected  towards  one  of  my  men,  that  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  was  in 
love  with  him.  When  my  man  was  present,  the  beast  would  use  many  notable 
enticements  and  pleasant  motions,  and  when  he  was  going,  hold  him  back,  and 


IVirg.  3.  Georg.  ^Propertius.  "Dial,  doornm.  Confide,  mater,  leonibus  ipsis  famlliaris Jam  factiis 
sum,  et  ssepe  conscendl  eorum  terga  et  appreliendl  jubas ; equoruin  more  iusidens  eos  agito,  et  illi  mihi  camlis 
adblandiuntur.  t Leones  prse  nmore  furunt.  Plin.  1,  8.  c.  16.  Arist.  1.  6.  hist,  animal  *^Cap  17  of 
his  book  of  hunting.  * Lucretius.  y De  sale  lib.  1.  c.  21 . Places  ob  amorem  marcescunt,  pallesciint, 

Ac.  * Hauriendffi  aquffi  causa  vcnientea  ex  insidiis  a Tritone  comprehenste,  <fcc.  “Plin  1 10  c 6 

<uumque  aborts  tempestate  periisset  Hernias  in  sicco  plscis  expiravit.  b I’ostquam  puer  morbo  abiit,  et 
Jj!>e  delphinus  perilt.  Pleni  sunt  Ubri  quibus  fern  In  homines  intlammatsa  fuerunt,  in  quibus  ego  quidcin 
temper  assensum  sustinui,  verltus  ne  labulosa  crederem  { doueo  vidl  lyucem  quom  habui  ub  Assyria,  sic 
tfi'ectiim  erga  uuum  do  meis  homlnibus,  &c. 
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look  after  liim  when  lie  was  gone,  very  sad  in  liis  absence,  but  most  jocund 
when  he  returned  : and  .when  my  man  went  from  me,  the  beast  expressed  Ins 
love  with  continual  sickness,  and  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  days, 
died.”  Such  another  story  he  hath  of  a crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a 
Spaniard,  that  would  walk  any  way  with  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about 
for  him,  make  a noise  that  he  might  hear  her,  and  knock  at  his  door,  ‘“^and 
when  he  took  his  last  farewell,  famished  herself.”  Such  pretty  pranks  can 
love  play  with  birds,  fishes,  beasts  : 

“ (®  Coelestis  astheris,  ponti,  terras  claves  haljet  Venus, 

Solaque  istonim  omnium  imperimn  obtinet.) " 

and  if  all  be  certain  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and 
devils  of  hell  themselves  who  are  as  much  enamoured  and  dote  (if  I may  use 
that  word)  as  any  other  creatures  whatsoever.  For  if  those  stories  be  true 
that  are  written  of  incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphs,  lascivious  fauns,  satyrs, 
and  those  heathen  gods  which  were  devils,  those  lascivious  Telchines,  of  whom 
the  Platonists  tell  so  many  fables  ; or  those  familiar  meetings  in  our  days,  and 
company  of  witches  and  devils,  there  is  some  probability  for  it.  I know  that 
Biarmannus,  Wierus,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  24.  and  some  others  stoutly  deny  it, 

that  the  devil  hath  any  carnal  copulation  with  women,  that  the  devil  takes  no 
pleasure  in  such  facts,  they  be  mere  fantasies,  all  such  relations  of  incubi, 
succnbi,  lies  and  tales  ; but  Austin,  lib.  15.  de  civit.  Dei,  doth  acknowledge  it: 
Erastus,  de  Lamiis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues,  &c.  ^Zanchius, 
cap.  16.  lib.  4.  de  oper.  Dei.  Dandinus,  in  Arist.  de  Anima,  lib.  2.  tevt.  29. 
com.  30.  Bodin,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  and  Paracelsus,  a great  champion  of  this  tenet 
amongst  the  rest,  which  give  sundry  peculiar  instances,  by  many  testimonies, 
j:)roofs,  and  confessions  evince  it.  Hector  Boethius,  in  his  Scottish  history, 
hath  three  or  four  such  examples,  which  Cardan  confirms  out  of  him,  lib.  16. 
cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  had  familiar  company  many  years  with  them,  and 
that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women.  Philostratus  in  his  fourth  book  de  vita 
Apolloni%  hath  a memorable  instance  in  this  kind,  which  I may  not  omit,  of 
one  Menippus  Lycius,  a young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  that  going  between 
Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such  a phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a fair  gentle- 
woman, which  taking  him  by  the  hand  carried  him  home  to  her  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a Phoenician  by  birth,  and  if  he 
would  tarry  with  her,  “ ^he  would  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  such 
wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man  should  molest  him ; but  she  being  fair  and 
lovely  would  live  and  die  with  him  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold.”  The 
young  man,  a philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his 
passions,  though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content, 
and  at  last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding  amongst  other  guests,  came  Apol- 
lonius, who,  by  some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a serpent,  a 
lamia,  and  that  all  her  furniture  was  like  Tantalus’s  gold  described  by  Homer, 
no  substance,  but  mere  illusions.  When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept, 
and  desired  Apollonius  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon 
she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant  : “^mauy 
thousands  took  notice  of  this  fact,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece.” 
Sabine  in  his  Comment  on  the  tenth  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  at  the  tale  of 
Orpheus,  telleth  us  of  a gentleman  of  Bavaria,  that  for  many  months  together 
bewailed  the  loss  of  his  dear  wife  ; at  length  the  devil  in  her  habit  cameaud 
comforted  him,  and  told  him,  because  he  was  so  importunate  for  her,  that  she 

d Desiderhim  smim  tcstatus  post  Inediain  aliquot  dierum  interiit.  ® Orplicus  hyirmo  Ven,  “ Venns  ko<T* 
the  keys  of  tlie  air,  eartli,  sea,  and  she  alone  retains  the  command  of  all.”  fQr.i  hsec  in  alrro  bills  mit 
Imaginationis  vim  refcrre  conati  snnt,  nihil  faclnnt.  B Cantnntem  aiidies  et  vinuni  bibcs,  quale  ante* 
numiuam  hibisti ; te  ilvalis  turbabit  nullus ; pulchra  aiitem  pulchro  contentb  vivam,  et  moiiar.  h Jlultl 
factum  hoc  coguovere.  quod  In  media  Gia;eia  gestum  sit. 
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•would  come  and  live  witli  him  again,  on  that  condition  he  would  be  new 
married,  never  swear  and  blaspheme  as  he  used  former]  j to  do ; for  if  he  did,  she 
should  be  gone:  “^he  vowed  it,  married,  and  lived  with  her,  she  brought  him 
children,  and  governed  his  house,  but  was  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  continued, 
till  one  day  falling  out  with  him,  he  fell  a swearing ; she  vanished  thereupon, 
and  was  never  after  seen.  ^This  I have  heard,”  saith  Sabine,  “ from  persons 
of  good  credit,  which  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  fora  certainty 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxony.”  One  more  I will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad  annum 
1058,  an  honest  historian  of  our  nation,  because  he  telleth  it  so  confidently,  as 
a thing  in  those  days  talked  of  all  over  Europe : a young  gentleman  of  Borne, 
the  same  day  that  he  was  married,  after  dinner  with  the  bride  and  his  friends 
went  a walking  into  the  fields,  and  towards  evening  to  the  tennis-court,  to 
recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring  upon  the  finger  of  Venus 
statua,  which  was  thereby  made  in  brass;  after  he  had  snfiiciently  played, 
and  now  made  an  end  of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch  his  ring,  but  V enus  had 
bowed  her  finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  off.  Whereupon  loth  to  make 
his  company  tarry  at  present,  there  left  it,  intending  to  fetcli  it  the  next  day, 
or  at  some  more  convenient  time,  went  thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.  In 
the  night,  when  he  shoiild  come  to  perform  those  nuptial  rites,  Yenus  steps 
between  him  and  his  wife  (unseen  or  felt  of  her),  and  told  her  that  she  was  his 
wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself  unto  her  by  that  ring,  which  he  put  upon 
her  finger : she  troubled  him  for  some  following  nights.  He  not  knowing  how 
to  help  himself,  made  his  moan  to  one  Palumbus,  a learned  magician  in  those 
days,  who  gave  him  a letter,  and  bid  him  at  such  a time  of  the  night,  in  such 
a cross- way,  at  the  town’s  end,  where  old  Saturn  would  pass  by  with  his  as- 
sociates in  procession,  as  commonly  he  did,  deliver  that  script  with  his  own 
hands  to  Saturn  himself;  the  young  man  of  a bold  spirit,  accordingly  did  it; 
and  when  the  old  fiend  had  read  it,  he  called  Yenus  to  him,  who  rode  before 
him,  and  commanded  her  to  deliver  liis  ring,  which  forthwith  she  did,  and  so 
the  gentleman  was  freed.  Many  such  stories  I find  in  several  ^ authors  to 
confirm  this  which  I have  said ; as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of 
Philinium  and  Machates  in  “ Phlegon’s  Tract,  de  rebus  mirabilibus,  and  though 
many  be  against  it,  yet  I,  for  my  part,  will  subscribe  to  Lactantius,  lib.  14. 
cap.  15.  ““ God  sent  angels  to  the  tuition  of  men;  but  whilst  they  lived 

amongst  us,  that  mischievous  all-commander  of  the  earth,  and  hot  in  lust, 
enticed  them  by  little  and  little  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them  with  the  company 
of  women:  and  Anaxagoras,  de  resurrect.  ^Many  of  those  spiritual  bodies, 
overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust,  failed,  of  whom  those  were  born  we 
call  giants.”  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sulpitius  Severus, 
Eusebius,  &c.,  to  this  sense  make  a twofold  fall  of  angels,  one  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  another  a little  before  the  deluge,  as  Moses  teacheth  us, 
^openly  professing  that  these  genii  can  beget,  and  have  carnal  copulation 
•witli  women.  At  Japan  in  the  East  Indies,  at  this  present  (if  we  may 
believe  the  relation  of  travellers),  there  is  an  idol  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom 
one  of  the  fairest  virgins  in  the  country  is  monthly  brought,  and  left  in  a 
private  room,  in  the  fotoqui,  or  church,  where  she  sits  alone  to  be  deflowered. 
At  certain  times  ^the  Teuchedy  (which  is  thought  to  be  the  devil)  appears  toiler, 
and  knoweth  her  carnally.  Every  month  a fair  virgin  is  taken  in ; but  what 
becomes  of  the  old,  no  man  can  tell.  In  that  goodly  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  ill 

1 Rem  curans  domesticam,  ut  ante,  peperifc  aliquot  libcros,  semper  tamen  trlstis  et  pallida  k Ilrcc 

aiidivi  k multia  fide  dignls  qni  a-'^severabant  duccm  Ravario)  eudein  retulis.so  Duel  Saxonl®  pro  vcris. 
1 Tabula  Damaiatl  et  Aristonls  in  Ilcrodoto  lib.  G.  Erato.  m jntci-pret.  Meraio.  “ Deus  Angelos 

mbit  a<|  tutelam  cultumque  generis  humuni  ; scd  illos  cum  lioininibus  coinmorantes,  dominalor  ille  terriu 
Biilacis8iinu.s  paulatim  ad  vitia  pellcxit,  el  nuilierum  congressibus  Inqninavlt.  ® Quidnm  ex  illo  captl  sunt 

ainore  virginum,  et  libidine  ylcti  defecenint,  ex  quibus  glgantes  qui  vocantur,  nati  suiit.  P Tem  ius  in 

Gen.  lib.  8.  c.  C.  ver.  1.  Zunc.  &c.  ^Pufcbas  Hack  postb.  par.  1.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  S.  7.  *"In  Clio. 
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Babylon,  there  was  a fair  chapel,  ®saith  Herodotus,  an  eye-witness  of  it,  in 
wliich  was  splsncliclG  stvcitus  Icctus  et  cippositu/  moiscb  €buvGct>,j  a brave  bed,  a table 
of  gold,  &c.,  into  which  no  creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  which  their 
god  made  choice  of,  as  the  Chaldean  priests  told  him,  and  that  their  god  lay 
with  her  himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  ^gypt  was  the  like  done  of  ohl.  So  that 
you  see  this  is  no  news,  the  devils  themselves,  or  their  juggling  priests,  have 
played  such  pranks  in  all  ages.  Many  divines  stiffly  contradict  this ; but  I will 
conclude  with  ^Lipsius,  that  since  “examples,  testimonies,  and  confessions,  of 
those  unhappy  women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many  even  in  this 
our  town  of  Louvain,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so.  "One  thing  I will  add,  that 
I suppose  that  in  no  age  past,  I know  not  by  what  destiny  of  this  unhap]>y 
time,  have  there  ever  appeared  or  showed  themselves  so  many  lecherous  devils, 
satyrs,  and  genii,  as  in  this  of  ours,  as  appears  by  the  daily  narrations,  and 
judicial  sentences  upon  record.”  Read  more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch,  vit. 
Numce,  Austin,  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  15.  Wierus,  Uh.  3.  de  preestig.  Deem.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  itiiierar.  Camb.  lib.  1.  Malleas,  malefic,  queest.  5.  part.  1.  Jacobus 
Reussus,  lib.  5.  cap.  Q.fol.  54.  Godelman,  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Erastus,  Valesius 
de  sacra  philo.  cap.  40.  John  Hider,  Fornicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Stroz.  Cicogna, 
lib.  3.  cap.  3.  Delrio,  Lipsius  Bodirie,  dcemonol.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Pererius  in  Gen. 
lib.  8.  in  6.  cap.  ver.  2.  Ring  James,  &c. 

Subsect.  II. — How  Love  tyranniseth  over  men.  Love,  or  Heroical  Melancholy, 

his  definition,  part  affected. 

You  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  Love  rageth  with  brute  beasts  and  spirits; 
now  let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth  amongst  men. 

^Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  coyis  I How  it  tickles  the  hearts 

of  mortal  men,  Horresco  refierens, 1 am  almost  afraid  to  relate,  amazed, 

^and  ashamed,  it  hath  wrought  such  stupendous  and  prodigious  effects,  such  foul 
offences.  Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces,  built  cities,  and 
by  a perpetual  generation  makes  and  preserves  mankind,  propagates  the 
church ; but  if  it  rage  it  is  no  more  love,  but  burning  lust,  a disease,  frenzy, 
madness,  hell.  ^Est  orcus  ille,  vis  est  immedicabilis,  est  rabies  insana;  ’tis  no 
virtuous  habit  this,  but  a vehement  perturbation  of  the  mind,  a monster  of 
nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  Athenseus  sets  it  oitt,  viriliter  audax,  midi- 
erbiter  timidum,  furore  prceceps,  labore  infractum,  mel  felleum,  blanda  percus- 
sio,  &c.  It  subverts  kingdoms,  overthrows  cities,  towns,  families,  muz’s, 
corrupts,  and  makes  a massacre  of  men;  thunder  and  lightning,  wars,  fires, 
plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning  lust,  this 
brutish  passion.  Let  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Troy  (which  Dares  Phrygius,  and 
Dictys  Cretensis  will  make  good),  and  I know  not  how  many  cities  bear  record, 

etfuit  ante  Helenam,  &c.,  all  succeeding  ages  will  subscribe:  Joanna  of 

Naples  in  Italy,  Fredegunde  and  Brunhalt  in  France,  all  histories  are  full  of 
these  basilisks.  Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders,  effusion  of  blood, 
rapes,  riot,  and  immoderate  expense,  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  beggary,  shame, 
loss,  torture,  punishment,  disgrace,  loathsome  diseases  that  proceed  from 
thence,  worse  than  calentures  and  pestilent  fevers,  those  often  gouts,  pox, 
arthritis,  palsies,  cramps,  sciatica,  convulsions,  aches,  combustions,  &c.,  which 
torment  the  body,  that  feral  melancholy  which  crucifies  the  soul  in  this  life, 
and  everlasting  torments  in  the  world  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  these  and  many  such  miseries,  threats,  tortures, 

• Dens  ipse  hoc  cublli  requiescens.  t PhysiologlsB  Stoicorum  1.  1,  cap.  20.  SI  spii-itns  undo  semen  ils,<tc. 
at  cxempla  turbant  nos ; mnlierum  qnotidianse  confessiones  de  mlstlone  onmes  asserunt,  ct  sunt  in  liac  nrbo 
Lovanlo  exempla.  Unnm  dixero,  non  opinarl  me  ullo  retro  aevo  tantam  copiam  Satyronim,  et  salaeinm 
istornm  Geniorum  se  ostendisse,  quantum  nunc  quotidianse  narrutiones,  et  judicialcs  scnteiuiie  prolerum. 
* Virg.  y “ For  it  Is  a shame  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret,”  Kpii.  v.  1 J. 

■ Plutarch,  amator.  lib.  ®'Lib.  13. 
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will  surely  come  upon  them,  re^yards,  exhortations,  e cdntrd;  yet  either  out 
of  their  own  weakness,  a depraved  nature,  or  love’s  tyranny,  which  so  furiously 
rageth,  they  suffer  themselves  to  bo  led  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter : [Facilis 
descensus  Averni)  they  go  down  headlong  to  their  own  perdition,  they  will 
commit  folly  with  beasts,  men  ‘‘leaving  the  natural  use  of  women,”  as  ^Paul 
saith,  “ burned  in  lust  one  towards  another,  and  man  with  man  wrought 
filtliiness.” 

Semiramis  Pasiphae  taura,  Aristo  Ephesius  asinmse  commiscuit,  Eul- 
vius  equce,  alii  canibus,  capi'is,  &c.,  unde  monstra  nascuntur  aliquandd,  Cen^ 
tauri,  Sylvani,  et  ad  terror em  hominum  prodigiosa  spectra:  Nee  cum  hrutis, 
sed  ipsis  hominibus  rem  habent,  quod  peccatum  Sodomias  vulgo  dicitur;  et  fre~ 
quens  olim  vitium  apud  Orientales  illos  fait,  Graecos  nimirum,  Italos,  Afros, 
Asianos:  ‘^Hercules  FLjhim  habuit,  Polycletum,  Dionem,  Perithoonta,  Abde- 
rum  et  Phryga ; aliiet Euristium  ah  Hercule  amatum tradunt.  ^ocvsAQ'&pulcJiro- 
rum  Adolescentum  causd  frequens  Gymnasium  adibat,  Jlagitiosoque  spectaculo 
pascehat  oculos,  quod  et  Philebus  et  Phsedon  Charmides  et  ^reliqui  Pla- 

tonis  Dialogi,  satis  superque  testatum  faciunt : quod  verb  Alcibiades  de  eodem 
Soci'ate  loquatur,  lubens  conticesco,  sed  et  abhorreo;  tantum  incitamentum  prce~ 
bet  libidini.  At  hunc  perstrinxit  Theodoretus  lib.  de  curat,  greec.  affect,  cap. 
ultimo.  Quin  et  ipse  Plato  suum  demiratur  Agathonem,  Xenophon  Cliniam, 
Virgihus  Alexin,  Anacreon  Bathyllum : Quod  autem  de  Xerone,  Claudio,  coete- 
rorumque  portentosd  libidine  memoriae  proditum,  mallem  d Petronio,  Suetonio, 
cceterisque  petatis,  quandb  omnem  Jidem  excedat,  quctm  d me  expectetis ; sed 
vetera  quei'imur.  ^ Apud  Asianos,  Turcas,  Italos,  nunquam  frequentius  hoc 
qudm  hodierno  die  vitium;  Diana  Ramanorum  Sodomia;  officince  horum  ali- 

cubi  apud  Turcas, ‘^qui  saxis  semina  mandanf arenas  arantes;  et 

frequentes  querelae,  etiam  inter  ipsos  conjuges  hdc  de  re,  quae  virorum  concubi- 
tum  illicitum  calceo  in  oppositam  partem  verso  magistratui  indicant  j nidlum 
apud  Italos  familiare  magis  peccatum,  qui  et  post  ^Lucianum  et  ^Tatium,  scrip- 
tis  voluminibus  defendunt.  J ohannes  de  la  Casa,  Beventius  Episcopus,  divinum 
opus  vocat,  suave  scelus,  adeoquejactat  se  non  alid  usum  Venere.  Nihil  usitatius 
apud  monaehos,  Cardinales,  sacrijicidos,  etiam  ^ furor  hie  ad  mortem,  ad 
. insaniam.  ^ Angelus  Politianus,  oh pueri  amorem,  violentas  sibi  manus  injecit. 
i Et  hori'endum  sane  dictu^quantum  apud  nos  patrum  memorid,  scelus  detestan- 
< du7ii  hoc  scevierit  ! Quum  enim  Anno  1538.  prudentissimus  Bex  Henricus 
• Octavus  cucuUatorum  coenobia,  et  sacrificorum  collegia,  votariorum,  pervene- 
rrabiles  legum  Doctores  Thomam  Leum,  Bichardum  Laytonum  visitari  fecerat, 

^ <kc.,  tanto  numero  reperti  sunt  apud  eos  scortatores,  cinaedi,  ganeones,  paedi- 
cones,  puerarii,  paederastae,  Sodomitae  (fBalei  verbis  utor),  Ganimedes,  &c.  ut 
1 in  Tinoquoque  eorum  novam  credideris  Gomorrham.  Sed  vide  si  luhet  eorundem 
Catalogum  apud  eundem  Baleum  j Puellae  (inquit)  in  lectis  dormire  nonpote- 
rant  ob  fratres  necromanticos.  Ilaec  si  apud  votan'ios,  monaehos,  sanctos  scilicet 
homunciones,  quid  in  foro,  quid  in  auld factum  suspiceris  ? quid  apud  nohiles, 
\uid  inter  fornices,  quam  non  feeditatem,  qua/m  non  spurcitiem  1 Sileo  interim 
\urpes  illas,  et  ne  nominandas  quidem  monachoru7n^mastuprationes,masturba- 
'07'es.  “Bodericus  a Castro  vocat,  turn  et  eos  qui  se  invicem  ad  Venerem  exci- 
'■andam  fiagris  caedunt,  Spintrias,  Succuhas,  Ambubeias,  et  lasciviente  lumho 
Tribades  illas  midierculas,  quae  se  invicem  fricamt,  et  preeter  Eunuch  >s  etiam 
ul  Venerem  explendam,  artificiosa  ilia  veretra  habent.  Immo  quod  magis 

..feUnus  Ll  "'f  Achilles  Sf  "Ti  velt 
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mirere,  foemina  fceminam  Constant!  nopoli  non  ita  'pridem  deperiit,  ausa  rem 
plane  iricredibdeni,  niutato  cultu  mentita  virum  de  nuptiis  sernioneTn  init,  et 
brevi  nupta  est : sed  authorem  ipsum  consule  Busbequium.  Omitto  “ Salana- 
rios  illoa  Egyptiacos,  qui  cum  formosarum  cadaveribus  concumbunt;  et  eorum 
vesanam  Ubidinem,  qui  etiam  idola  et  imagines  depereunt.  Nota  est  fabula 
Pygmalionis  apud  °Ovidium;  Mundi  et  Paulin!  apud  belli  Jud. 

lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Pontius  C.  Csesaris  legatus,  referente  Plinio,  lib.  35.  cap.  3. 
quern  suspicor  eum  esse  qui  Christum  crucifixit,  picturis  Atalantie  et  Helen se 
aded  libidine  incensus,  ut  toilers  eas  vellet  si  natura  tectorii  permisisset;  alius 
statuam  bonce  Eortunae  deperiit;  (.^lianus,  lib.  9.  cap.  37.)  alius  Bonce  dece,  et 
ne  qua  pars  qorobro  vacet,  ^ Baptus  ad  stupra  {quod  ait  ille)  et  ne  * os  qui- 
dem  a libidine  exceptuni.  Heliogabalus,  per  omnia  cava  corporis  Ubidinem 
recepit,  Lamprid.  vita  ejus.  ‘^Hostius  quidam  specula  fecit,  et  ita  disposuit, 
ut  quum  virum  ipse  pateretur,  aversus  omnes  admissarii  motus  in  speculo  vide- 
ret,  ac  deinde  falsd  magnitudine  ipsius  memhri  tanquam  v&rd  gauderet,  simul 
virum  et  fceminam  passus,  quod  dictu  foedum  et  ahominandum.  Ut  verum 
plane  sit,  quod  apud  ^Plutarchum  Gryllus  Ulyssi  objecit.  Ad  bunc  usque  diem 
apud  nos  neque  mas  marem,  neque  foemina  fceminam  amavit,  qualia  multa 
apud  VOS  memorabiles  et  prseclari  viri  fecerunt : ut  viles  missos  faciam,  Hex- 
cules  imberbem  sectans  socium,  amicos  deseruit,  &a  Yestrae  libidines  intra 
suos  naturae  fines  coerceri  non  possunt,  quin  instar  fiuvii  exundantis  atrocem 
foeditatem,  tumultum,  confusionemque  naturae  gignantin  re  Yenerea:  nam  et 
capras,  porcos,  equos  inierunt  viri  et  fceminae,  insano  bestiarum  amore  exarse- 
runt,  unde  Minotauri,  Centauri,  Sylvan  i,  Sphinges,  &c.  Sed  ne  confutando 
doceam,  aut  ea  foras  effera,m  quce  non  omnes  scire  convenit  {hcec  enim  doctis 
solummodo,  quod  causa  non  absimili  ® Bodericus,  scripta  vdirn),  ne  levissimis 
ingentis  et  depravatis  mentibus  foedissimi  sceleris  notitiam,  &c.,  nolo  quern  diu- 
tiils  hisce  sordibus  inquinare. 

I come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love  which  is  proper  to  men  and  women,  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves  much  rather  to  be  called  burning 
lust,  than  by  such  an  honourable  title.  There  is  an  honest  love,  I confess, 
which  is  natural,  laqueus  occultus  captivans  corda  hominum,  ut  d mulicribus 
non  possint  separari,  “ a secret  snare  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  men,”  as 
^ Christopher  Eonseca  proves,  a strong  allurement,  ol^a  most  attractive,  occult, 
adamantine  property,  and  powerful  virtue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it. 
^ Bt  qui  vim  non  sensit  amoris,  aut  lapis  est,  aut  bellua.  He  is  not  a man  but 
a block,  a very  stone,  aut  ^Numen,  aut  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  hath  a gourd  for 
his  head,  &,pepon  for  his  heart,  that  hath  not  felt  the  power  of  it,  and  a rare 
creature  to  be  found,  one  in  an  age,  Qui  nunquam  visce  Jlagravit  amore  puellce 
for  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  dote  we  either  young  or  old,  as  ^he  said,  and 
none  are  excepted  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses : so  Cupid  in  ^Lucian  complains 
to  his  mother  Yenus,  that  amongst  all  the  rest  his  arrows  could  not  pierce 
them.  But  this  nuptial  love  is  a common  passion,  an  honest,  for  men  to  love 
in  the  way  of  marriage;  ut  materia  appetit  formam,  sicmidie)’  viruxn.^  You 
know  marriage  is  honourable,  a blessed  calling,  appointed  by  God  himself  in 
Paradise;  it  breeds  true  peace,  tranquillity,  content,  and  happiness,  qxid  nulla 
est  aut  fuit  unquam  sanctior  conjunctio,  as  Daphnseus  in  ° Plutarch  could  well 


® ITerodotiis  1.  2.  Euterpse:  tixores  insigninm  virorum  non  statiin  vita  functas  tradnnt  condendas,  sc 
nc  eas  quidein  foemlnas  qujB  formosse  sunt,  sed  quatriduo  ante  defunctas,  ne  cum  iis  salinarii  concumbant, 
&c.  ° Metam.  13.  P Seneca  de  ira,  1.  11.  c.  18.  * Nullus  est  meatus  ad  quern 

non  patcat  aditus  impudicitiffi.  Clem.  Alex,  psedap.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Q Seneca  1.  nat.  qua?st.  u 
Gryllo.  8 De  morbis  mulierum,  1.  1.  c.  15.  t Ampliilheat.  amor.  c.  4.  interpret.  Curtio.  , ” 

Sylvius  Juvenal.  “ And  he  who  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  love  is  either  a stone  or  a beast.”  Tertui. 
prover.  lib  4.  adversus  Mane.  cap.  40.  y “ One  whom  no  maiden’s  beauty  had  ever  affected.”  'Chaucer. 

Tom.  1.  dial,  deorum  Luclanus.  Amore  non  ardent  Musoe.  b “As  matter  seeks  form,  so  woman  turns 
towards  man.”  ®In  amator.  dialog. 
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prore,  et  qtice  generi  humano  immortalitatem  pamt,  wlien  they  live  without 
jarring,  scolding,  lovingly  as  they  should  do. 


“ d Felices  ter  et  ampliiis 

Qixos  irrapta  tenet  copula,  nec  ullis 
Divulsus  querinioniis 

Suprema  citius  solvit  amor  die.” 


“Thrice  happy  they,  and  more  than  that, 
Whom  bond  of  love  so  firmly  ties. 

That  without  brawls  till  death  them  part, 
’Tis  undissolved  and  never  dies. 


As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 
Arria  and  Foetus,  Artemisia  and  Mausolus,  Pubenius  Celer,  that  would  needs 
have  it  engraven  on  his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea,  his  dear  wife, 
forty-three  years  eight  months,  and  never  fell  out.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 

this  world  comparable  to  it,  ’tis  summum  mortalitatis  bonum ^hominum 

divumque  voluptas,  Alma  Venus latetenim  in  muliere  aliquid  majus  poten- 

tiusque.  omnibus  aliis  humanis  voluptatihus,  as  ^one  holds,  there’s  something  in 
a woman  beyond  all  human  delight ; a magnetic  virtue,  a charming  quality,  an 
occult  and  powerful  motive.  The  husband  rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again 
commands  his  heart,  he  is  her  servant,  she  his  only  joy  and  content  j no  hapjoi- 
ness  is  like  unto  it,  no  love  so  great  as  this  of  man  and  wife,  no  such  comfort 
as  ^placens  uxor,  a sweet  wife  : ^Omnis  amor  magnus,  sed  aperto  in  con  jug  e 
major.  When  they  love  at  last  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first,  ^ Charaque  charo 
consenescit  conjugi,  as  Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helen,  after  they  had  been 
married  ten  years,  protesting  withal  that  he  loved  her  as  dear  as  he  did  the 
first  hour  that  he  was  betrothed.  And  in  their  old  age,  when  they  make 
much  of  one  another,  saying,  as  he  did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet, 


“ kUxor  vivamus  quod  viximus,  et  moriamur, 
Serx’antes  nomen  sumpsimus  in  thalamo  : 
Nec  fi-rat  ulla  dies  ut  commutemur  in  xvo, 
Quiu  tibi  sim  juvenis,  tuque  puella  milii.” 


“ Dear  wife,  let’s  live  in  love  and  die  together, 
As  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will : 

Let  no  day  change  or  alter  oiir  affections. 
But  let’s  be  young  to  one  another  still” 


Such  should  conjugal  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are  one  flesh,  so 
should  they  be  of  one  mind,  as  in  an  aiistocratical  government,  one  consent, 
^ Geryon-like,  coalescere  in  unum,  have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  nill 
the  same.  A good  wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a looking-glass 
to  represent  her  husband’s  face  and  passion  : if  he  be  pleasant,  she  should  be 
merry  : if  he  laugh,  she  should  smile  : if  he  look  sad,  she  should  participate 
of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a part  with  him,  and  so  they  should  continue  in  mutual 
love  one  towards  another. 


“ ™ Et  me  ab  amore  tuo  deducet  nulla  senectus,  I “No  age  shall  part  my  love  from  thee,  sweet  wife, 
Sive  ego  Tythonus,  sive  ego  Nestor  ero.”  ( Tliough  I live  Nestor  or  Tithonus’  life.” 

And  she  again  to  him,  as  the  “ Bride  saluted  the  Bridegroom  of  old  in  Borne, 
ubi  tu  Gains,  ego  semper  Gaia,  be  thou  still  Cains,  I’ll  be  Caia. 

’Tis  a happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  is  blessed  (saith  Solomon, 
Prov.  V.  17.)  “ and  he  rejoiceth  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  is  to  him 
as  the  loving  hind  and  pleasant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continually.”  But 
this  love  of  ours  is  immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  in  any 
bounds.  It  will  not  contain  itself  within  the  union  of  marriage,  or  ajiply  to 
one  object,  but  is  a wandering,  extravagant,  a domineering,  a boundless,  an 
iiTefragable,  a destructive  passion  : sometimes  this  burning  lust  rageth  after 
marriage,  and  then  it  is  properly  called  jealousy  ; sometimes  before,  and  then 
it  is  called  heroical  melancholy  ; it  extends  sometimes  to  co-rivals,  &c.,  begets 
rapes,  incests,  murders  : Marcus  Antonins  compressit  Faustinam  sororem, 
Garacalla  Jnliam  novercam,  Nero  matrem,  Galigula  sorores,  Cyneras  Myr- 
rhamfiliam,  &c.  But  it  is  confined  within  no  terms  of  blood,  years,  sex,  or 
whatsoever  else.  Some  furiously  rage  before  they  come  to  discretion  or  a<ro. 


diTor.  ® Lucretius.  f Fonseca.  Kllor. 
old  111  love  and  In  years  together.”  k Ausonius. 

° Plutarch,  c.  30.  Horn.  hist. 


b Propert.  1 Simonides,  grsec.  “She grows 
IGeryon  araicitiae  syiubolum,  Propert.  1.  2. 
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® Quartilla  in  Petronms  never  remembered  she  was  a maid ; and  the  wife  of 
Bath,  in  Chancer,  ci*acks. 

Since  I was  twelve  years  o'd,  believe. 

Husbands  at  Kirk-cPjor  had  I Jive. 

^^Aratine  Lucretia  sold  her  maidenhead  a thousand  times  before  she  was 
twenty-four  years  old,  plus  millies  vendiderat  virginitatem,  ko.  neque  te  celabn, 
non  deerant  qui  ut  integram  ambirent.  Bahab,  that  harlot,  began  to  be  a pro- 
fessed quean  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she  hid  the  spies, 
as  ^ tiugh  Broughton  proves,  to  whom  Serrarius  the  Jesuit,  qucest.  6.  in  cap.  2. 
Josue,  subscribes.  Generally  women  begin  pubescere,  as  they  call  it,  or  catur- 
lire,  as  Julius  Pollux  cites,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  onomast.  out  of  Aristophanes,  *^at 
fourteen  years  old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves,  and  some  plainly  rage,  ®Leo 
Afer  saith,  that  in  Africa  a man  shall  scarce  find  a maid  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  they  are  so  forward,  and  many  amongst  us  after  they  come  into  the  teens 
do  not  live  without  husbands,  but  linger.  What  pranks  in  this  kind  the  middle 
ages  have  played  is  not  to  be  recorded.  Si  mihi  sint  centum  linguae,  sint  oraque 
centum,  no  tongue  can  sufficiently  declare,  every  story  is  full  of  men  and 
women’s  insatiable  lust,  Nero’s,  Heliogabali,  Bonosi,  &c.  ^Gcelius  Amphile- 
num,  sed  Quintius  Amphelinam  dep&reunt,  &c.  They  neigh  after  other  men’s 
wives  (as  Jeremia  cap.  v.  8.  complaineth)  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  town 
bulls,  raptores  virginum  et  viduarum,  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do.  Solomon’s 
wisdom  was  extinguished  in  this  fire  of  lust,  Samson’s  strength  enervated, 
piety  in  Lot’s  daughters  quite  forgot,  gravity  of  priesthood  in  Eli’s  son.s, 
reverend  old  age  in  the  Elders  that  would  violate  Susanna,  filial  duty  in 
Absalom  to  his  step-mother,  brotherly  love  in  Ammon  towards  his  sister. 
Human,  divine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and  men,  fair,  foul 
means,  fame,  fortune,  shame,  disgrace,  honour  cannot  oppose,  stave  off,  or 
withstand  the  fury  of  it,  omnia  vincit  amor,  &c.  No  cord  nor  cable  can  so 
forcibly  draw,  or  hold  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  a twined  thread.  The 
scorching  beams  under  the  equinoctial,  or  extremity  of  cold  Avithin  the  circle 
arctic,  where  the  very  seas  are  frozen,  cold  or  torrid  zone,  cannot  avoid  or 
expel  this  heat,  fury,  and  rage  of  mortal  men. 

“ Quo  fugis  ah  demens,  nulla  est  fuga,  tn  licet  usque 
Acl  Tanaim  fugias,  usque  sequetur  amor.” 

Of  women’s  unnatural,  ^insatiable  lust,  what  country,  what  village  doth  not 
comjJain  ? Mother  and  daughter  sometimes  dote  on  the  same  man,  father 
and  son,  master  and  servant,  on  one  woman. 

• “ Sed  amor,  sed  inefTrenata  libido, 

Quid  ca.rtum  in  terris  intentatumque  reliqidt?”  ^ 

AVhat  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madness,  might  I reckon  up  ? 
Yet  this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as  are  still  in  their  hot  blood  ] 
but  for  an  old  fool  to  dote,  to  see  an  old  lecher,  what  more  odious,  what  can 
be  more  absurd  ? And  yet  what  so  common  ? Who  so  furious  1 ^ Amareea 
cetate  si  occeperint,  multo  insaniunt  acrius.  Some  dote  then  more  than  ever 
they  did  in  their  youth.  How  many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  bursten- 
belhed,  crooked,  toothless,  bald,  blear-eyed,  impotent,  rotten  old  men  shall 
you  see  flickering  still  in  every  place  ? One  gets  him  a young  wife,  another 
a courtezan,  and  when  he  can  scarce  lift  his  leg  over  a sill,  and  hath  one  foot 
already  in  Charon’s  boat,  when  he  hath  the  trembling  in  his  joints,  the  gout  in 

' ® Junonem  habeam  iratam,  si  unquam  meminerim  mevirginera  fuisse.  Infans  enim  paribus  inqiiinata 
sum  et  subinde  majoribus  me  applicui,  donee  ad  setatcm  perveni ; ut  Milo  vitulum,  Ac.  PPornodiila.sc. 
dial.  lat.  interp.  Gasp.  Barthio  ex  Ital.  *1  Angelico  sciiptur.  conccntu.  ^'Epictetus,  c.  42.  nnilierM 
Btatim  ab  anno  14.  movere  incipiunt,  &c.  attrcctari  so  sinunt  ct  exponunt.  Levlnu  Lemnius.  ®l.ib.  3 
fol.  12G.  t Catullus.  Euripides.  “ Whithersoever  enraged  you  fly  there  is  no  escape.  Although 

3'ou  reach  the  Tanais,  love  will  still  pursue  you.”  *De  mulierum  inexhausta  libidine  luxuque  insatiabm 
omiics  jeque  regiones  conquerl  posse  existimo.  Steph.  y " What  have  lust  and  unrestrained  dc.sirelcft 

chaste  or  inviolate  upon  earth  ? ” ^ Plautus. 


t:ovo’j  Puwer  and  Extent. 
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liis  feet,  a perpetual  rlieum  in  his  head,  “a  contiuuate  cough,”-  ^ his  sight, 
fails  him,  thick  of  hearing,  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dried  up  and 
gone,  may  not  spit  from  him,  a very  child  again,  that  cannot  dress  himself,  or 
cut  his  own  meat,  yet  he  will  be  dreaming  of,  and  honing  after  wenches,  what 
can  be  more  unseemly  ? Worse  it  is  in  women  than  in  men,  when  she  is  cetate 
declivis,  diu  vidua,  mater  olim,  parimi  decore  matrimonium  sequi  videtur,  an 
old  widow,  a mother  so  long  since  C^in  Pliny’s  opinion),  she  doth  very  unseemly 
seek  to  marry,  yet  whilst  she  is  so  °old  a crone,  a beldam,  she  can  neither  see, 
nor  hear,  go  nor  stand,  a mere  ‘^carcase,  a witch,  and  scarce  feel;  she  catter- 
wauls,  and  must  have  a stallion,  a champion,  she  must  and  will  marry  again, 
and  betroth  herself  to  some  young  man,  ® that  hates  to  look  on,  but  for  her 
goods ; abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  good  name,  her  own 
undoing,  grief  of  friends,  and  ruin  of  her  children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love,  is  to  set  a candle 
in  the  sun.  ^ It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  yet  is  most 
evident  among  such  as  are  young  and  lusty,  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  nobly 
descended,  high  fed,  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease;  and  for  that  cause  (which 
our  divines  c^l  burning  lust)  this  ^feriims  insanus  amor,  this  mad  and  beastly 
passion,  as  I have  said,  is  named  by  our  physicians  heroical  love,  and  a more 
honourable  title  put  upon  it.  Amor  nobilis,  as  ^ Savanarola  styles  it,  because 
noble  men  and  women  make  a common  practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily 
affected  with  it.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  tract.  4.  cap.  33.  calleth  this  passion 
Ilishi,  and  deflnes  it  “ Ho  be  a disease  or  melancholy  vexation,  or  anguish  of 
mind,  in  which  a man  continually  meditates  of  the  beauty,  gesture,  manners 
of  his  mistress,  and  troubles  himself  about  it : desiring,”  (as  Savanarola  adds) 
with  all  intentions  and  eagerness  of  mind,  “ to  compass  or  enjoy  her,  ^as  com- 
monly hunters  trouble  themselves  about  their  sports,  the  covetous  about  their 
gold  and  goods,  so  is  he  tormented  still  about  liis  mistress.”  Arnoldus  Villa- 
no  vanus,  in  his  book  of  heroical  love,  deflnes  it,  “ ^ a continual  cogitation  of 
that  which  he  desires,  with  a confldence  or  hope  of  compassing  it ;”  which 
deflnition  his  commentator  cavils  at.  For  continual  cogitation  is  not  the  genus 
but  a symptom  of  love ; we  continually  think  of  that  which  we  hate  and  abhor, 
as  well  as  that  which  we  love ; and  many  things  we  covet  and  desire,  without 
all  hope  of  attaining.  Carolus  a Lorme,  in  his  Questions  makes  a doubt.  An 
amor  sit  morbus,  whether  this  heroical  love  be  a disease  : Julius  Pollux 
Onomast.  lib.  6.  cap.  44,  determines  it.  They  that  are  in  love  are  likewise 
“ sick  ; lascivus,  salax,  lasciviens,  et  qui  in  venerem.  furit,  vere  est  cegrotus, 
Arnoldus  will  have  it  improperly  so  called,  and  a malady  rather  of  the  body 
than  mind.  Tully,  in  his  Tusculams,  defines  it  a furious  disease  of  the  mind; 
Plato,  madness  itself.  Ficinus,  his  Commentator,  cap.  1 2.  a species  of  mad- 
ness, “for  many  have  run  mad  for  women,”  Esdr.  iv.  26.  But  “Bhasis  “a 
melancholy  passion;”  and  most  physicians  make  it  a species  or  kind  of  melan- 
choly (as  will  appear  by  the  symptoms),  and  treat  of  it  apart;  whom  I mean 
to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  in  all  his  kinds,  to  examine  his  several  causes,  to 
show  his  symptoms,  indications,  prognostics,  effect,  that  so  it  may  be  with 
more  facility  cured. 

The  part  affected  in  the  meantime,  as  ° Arnoldus  supposeth,  “ is  the  former 

» Oculi  callgant,  aures  graviter  nudiunt,  capllli  fluunt,  cutis  arescit,  flatus  olet,  tussis,  <fcc.  Cyprian  bLib. 
P.  Epist  Huffinus.  ° Hiatque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates  podex.  d Cadaverosa  adeo  ut  ab  inferis  reversa 

videri  possit,  vuit  adhuc  catuilirc.  * Nam  et  matrimoniis  est  despectum  senium,  .^neas  Silvias.  fQuid 
toto  terrarum  orbe  communlus?  quse  civitas,  quod  oppidum,  quse  I'amilia  vacat  amatorum  exemplis?  .^ncas 
Silvius.  Quls  trigesimum  annum  natus  nullum  amorts  causa  peregit  insigne  facinus  ? ego  do  me  facio  conjcc- 
turam,  quern  amor  in  mille  pericula  misit.  K Forestus,  Plato.  h Pvact.  major.  Tract.  6 cap  1 . 

llub.  1 1 . de  seplt.  cap.  quod  his  multum  contingat.  1 Ilasc  icgrltudo  est  sollcitudo  melancholica  in  qua 
V ^ r continuam  cogltationem  super  pulchriiudirie  ipsius  quam  ainat,  gestuuiu,  niorum. 

k Anlmi  lorto  accldens  quo  qui#  rein  liabcre  nimia  aviclitate  concupiscit,  ut  ludos  venatores,  auruin  et  opes 
‘ s cogitatio  super  rem  dosiderutam,  cum  coiifldentia  obtinendi,  ut  spo  apprehensum  dclcc- 

tabile,  &c.  Morbus  corporis  potius  quam  animi.  ^ Amor  est  pnssio  melancholica.  ® Ob  calefac* 
tionem  splrltuum  pari  anterior  capitis  laborat  ob  consumptioncm  humiaUatls. 
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part  of  the  head  for  want  of  moisture,”  which  his  Commentator  rejects.  Lan- 
gins,  med.  epist.  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  will  have  this  passion  seated  in  the  liver,  and 
to  keep  residence  in  the  heart,  ‘‘^to  proceed  first  from  the  eyes  so  carried  by 
our  spirits,  and  Idndled  with  imagination  in  the  liver  and  heart coget  amare 
jecur,  as  the  saying  is.  Medium  feret  per  epar,  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For 
some  such  cause  belike  ^ Homer  feigns  Titius’  liver  (who  was  enamoured  of 
Latona)  to  be  still  gnawed  by  two  vultures  day  and  night  in  hell,  “ ^ for  hat 
young  men’s  bowels  thus  enamoured,  are  so  continually  tormented  by  love.” 
Gordonius,  cap.  2.  part.  2.  will  have  the  testicles  an  immediate  subject  or 
cause,  the  liver  an  antecedent.”  Fracastorius  agrees  in  this  with  Gordoniui?, 
inde  primitus  imaginatio  venerea,  erectio,  he.  titillatissimam  partem  vocat,  itaui 
nisi  extruso  semine  gestiens  voluptas  non  cessat,  nee  assidua  veneris  recordatio, 
add, it  Gnastivinius,  Comment.  4.  Sect.  prob.  27.  Arist.  But  ^ properly  it  is  a 
passion  of  the  brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  corrupt  imagination, 
and  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  c.  19.  de  morb.  cerebri  (who  writes  copiously  of 
this  erotical  love),  place  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  afiections  of  the  brain. 
^ Melancthon  de  animd  confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a part  affected,  and 
Guianerius,  Tract.  15.  cap.  13.  et  17.  though  many  put  all  the  afiections  in  the 
heart,  refers  it  to  the  brain.  Ficinus,  cap.  7.  in  Convivium  Flatonis,  “ will 
have  the  blood  to  be  the  part  affected.”  Jo.  Frietagius,  cap.  14.  noct.  med. 
supposeth  all  four  afiected,  heart,  liver,  brain,  blood ; but  the  major  part  concur 
upon  the  brain,  ^ ’tis  imaginatio  Icesa;  and  both  imagination  and  reason  are 
misaffected;  because  of  his  corrupt  judgment,  and  continual  meditation  of  that 
‘ which  he  desires,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  melancholy.  If  it  be  violent,  or 
his  disease  inveterate,  as  I have  determined  in  the  precedent  partitions,  both 
imagination  and  reason  are  misafiected,  first  one  then  the  other. 


MEMB.  II. 

Subsect.  I. — Causes  of  Het'oical  Love,  Temperature,  full  Diet,  Idleness, 

Flace,  Climate,  &c. 

Of  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  ^ Ficinus,  cap.  19.  saith  they  are  most 
prone  to  this  burning  lust,  that  have  Venus  in  Leo  in  their  horoscope,  when 
the  Moon  and  Venus  be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus’  complexion. 
^ Plutarch  interprets  astrologically  that  tale  of  Mars  and  Venus,  “in  whose 
genitures  $ and  ? are  in  conjunction,”  they  are  commonly  lascivious,  and  if 
women,  queans  j “ as  the  good  wife  of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer;” 

J followed  aye  mine  inclination, 

By  virtue  of  my  constellation. 

But  of  all  those  astrological  aphorisms  which  I have  ever  read,  that  of  Cardan 
is  most  memorable,  for  which  howsoever  he  is  bitterly  censured  by  ^Marinus 
Marcennus,  a malapert  friar,  and  some  others  (which  ^ he  himself  suspected) 
yet  methinks  it  is  free,  downright,  plain  and  ingenuous.  In  his  ° eighth  Geui- 
ture,  or  example,  he  hath  these  words  of  himself.  ^ ? and  $ in  $ digni- 
taiibus  assiduam  mihi  Y enereorum  cogitationem  preestabunt,  ita  ut  nunguom 
guiescam.  Et  paulo  post,  Cogitatio  Venereorum  me  torquet  perpetub,  et  quain 

P Affectus  animi  concnpiscitilis  fe  desiderio  rei  amatJE  per  oculos  in  mente  concepto,  spiritns  in 
jecore  incendens.  sodyss.  et  Metamor.  4.  Ovid.  Quod  talem  carnificinam  in  adolescentum  visci-iiu 
amor  faciat  inexplebilis.  ® Testlcull  quoad  causam  conjunctam,  epar  antecedentem,  possnnt  esse  sul'ject“  ■ 
t Proprife  passio  cerebri  est  ob  corruptam  imaginationcm.  Cap.  de  aflectibus.  ^ Est  corruptio  'P'®"  ‘ 
nativae  et  sestimativaj  facnltatls,  ob  formam  fortiter  affl.xam,  comiptuinque  judicium,  ut  semper  de  co  ’ 

ideoque  recte  melancholicus  appellatur.  Concupiscentia  veliemens  ex  corrupto  judicio  lustimativse  virtu 
y Comment  in  convivium  I’latonis.  Irretiuntur  cito  quibus  na.scentibus  Venus  fuciit  in  Leone,  V,  j 
venerem  vehementer  aspexerit,  et  qui  cadem  complexione  sunt  prtediti.  * Pleruinquc  amatores  sunt,  e ~ 
foeminffi,  merctrices,  1.  de  audiend.  “ Comment  in  Genes,  cap.  3.  b Et  si  in  hoc  parum  a F®®  . 

Infamia  stultitiaque  abero,  vincit  tamen  amor  veritatis.  ° Edit.  Basil.  1553.  Cum  Coinmeutar.  in  rtoiou 
'qiiudripartitum. 
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facto  impl&re  non  licuit,  aut  fecisse  potentem  puduit,  cogitatione  assidud  menlitus 
sum  voliiptatcm.  Et  alibi,  ob  (L  et^  dominium  et  radiorum  mixiionem,  pro- 
fundum  fuit  ingeniuni,  sed  lascivum,  egoque  turpi  libidini  deditus  et  ohscmius. 
So  far  Cardan  of  himself,  quod  de  se  fatetur  ideo  ’^ut  utilitatem  adferat  studiosis 
hujiisce  disciplinoi,  and  for  this  he  is  traduced  by  Marcennus,  when  as  in  effect 
he  saith  no  more  than  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo  his  scholar, 
offerebajit  se  mihivisendcBmulieres,  quarumprcecellenti  elegantid  et  decore  spec- 
tabili  tentabatur  mcce  mtegritas  pudicitice.  Et  quidem fiagitium  vitavifornica- 
tionis,  at  munditice  virginalis  fiorem  arcand  cordis  cogitatione fuedavi.  Sed  ad 
rem.  Aptiores  ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quorum  genesi  Yenus  est  in  signo 
masculino,  et  in  Saturni  finibus  aut  oppositione,  &C;  Ptolomeus  in  quadripart. 
plura  de  his  et  specialia  habet  aphorismata,  longo  proculdubio  usu  confirmata, 
et  ab  experientia  multa  perfecta,  inquit  commentator  ejus  Cardanus.  Tho. 
Campanella,  Astrologice  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  articulis  4 and  5.  insaniam  amatoriam 
remonstrantia,  multa  priecseteris  accumulat  aphorismata,  quse  qui  volet,  consu- 
lat.  Chiromantici  ex  cingulo  Yeneris  plerumque  conjecturam  faciunt,  et  monte 
Yeneris,  de  quorum  decretis,  Taisnerum,  J ohan.  de  Indagme,  Goclenium,  cete- 
rosque  si  lubet,  inspicias.  Physicians  divine  wholly  from  the  temperature 
and  complexion;  phlegmatic  persons  are  seldom  taken,  according  to  Piciuus 
Comment,  cap.  9 ; naturally  melancholy  less  than  they,  but  once  taken  they 
are  never  freed;  though  many  are  of  opinion  flatuous  or  hypochondriacal 
melancholy  are  most  subject  of  all  others  to  this  infirmity.  Yalescus  assigns 
their  strong  imagination  for  a cause,  Bodine  abundance  of  wind,  Gordon ius 
of  seed,  and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  the  seed,  which  cause  their  violent  and  furious 
passions.  Sanguine  thence  are  soon  caught,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love, 
and  by  their  good  wills,  saith  ® Lucian,  “would  have  a bout  with  every  one 
they  see : ” the  colt’s  evil  is  common  to  all  complexions.  Theomestus  a young 
and  lusty  gallant  acknowledgeth  (in  the  said  author)  all  this  to  be  verified 
in  him,  I am  so  amorously  given  ^you  may  sooner  number  the  sea-sands, 
and  snow  falling  from  the  skies,  than  my  several  loves.  Cupid  had  shot  all 
his  arrows  at  me,  I am  deluded  with  various  desires,  one  love  succeeds  an- 
other, and  that  so  soon,  that  before  one  is  ended  I begin  with  a second;  she 
that  is  last  is  still  fairest,  and  she  that  is  present  pleaseth  me  most : as  an 
hydra’s  head  my  loves  increase,  no  lolaus  can  hel]^  me.  Mine  eyes  are  so 
moist  a refuge  and  sanctuary  of  love,  that  they  draw  all  beauties  to  them,  and 
are  never  satisfied.  I am  in  a doubt  what  fury  of  Yenus  this  should  be: 
alas,  how  have  I offended  her  so  to  vex  me,  what  Hippolitus  am  I ! What 
Telchin  is  my  genius?  or  is  it  a natural  impeiffection,  an  hereditary  passion  ?” 
Another  in  ^Anacreon  confesseth  that  he  had  twenty  sweethearts  in  Athens 
at  once,  fifteen  at  Corinth,  as  many  at  Thebes,  at  Lesbos,  and  at  Ehodes, 
twice  as  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caria,  twenty  thousand  in  all:  or  in  a 
word,  £/  (f.hWa  ‘irdvra,  &c. 


“ Folia  arborum  omnium  si 
Nftsti  referre  cun  eta, 

Aut  computAre  arenas 
In  sequore  universas, 
Solum  meorum  amorum 
Te  fecero  logistam  ? ’’ 


• oanst  count  the  leaves  In  May, 
Or  sands  i’  th’  ocean  sea  ? 

Then  count  my  loves  I pray.” 


His  eyes  are  like  a balance,  apt  to  propend  each  way,  and  to  be  weio-hed 
down  with  every  wench’s  looks,  his  heart  a weathercock,  his  affection  tiiider 
or  napthe  itself,  which  every  fair  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistress’s  favour  sets 
on  fire  Guianenus,  tract.  15  cap.  14.  refers  all  this  Ho  “the  hot  tempera- 
ture of  the  testicles,  lerandus  a Frenchman  in  his  iHfe?.  (which 

qrfam°imOTC8^meogt‘*afii  amorfs  ^lifs^^uSunt,  ac  pSqS  deS^t^Jr’iirM  f e^^bentes  numcraris 
hac  ira  veneris,  itc.  B^um.  xxxu.  ^ (iui  calldum  testiculoruin  crasiu  liabent,  &c. 
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^ book  camo  first  to  my  hands  after  the  third  edition)  to  certain  atomi  in  the 
seed,  “ such  as  are  very  spermatic  and  full  of  seed.”  I find  the  same  in  Aristot. 
sect.  4.  prob.  17.  non  sccernatur  semeii,  cessare  tentigines  no?i  possunt,  as 
Gnastivinius  his  commentator  translates  it : for  which  cause  those  young  men 
that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  subject  to  it.  Hercules  de  Saxoniu 
hath  the  same  words  in  effect.  But  most  part  I say,  such  as  are  aptest  to  love 
that  are  young  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  stall-fed,  free  from  cares,  like  cattle  in 
a rank  pasture,  idle  and  solitary  persons,  they  must  needs  hirquilalUre,  as 
Gnastivinius  recites  out  of  Censorinus  : 

“ k Mens  erit  apta  capi  turn  qunm  Isetissima  reruin,  I “ The  mind  is  apt  to  lust,  and  hot  or  cold, 

. Ut  seges  in  pingui  luxuriabit  liuiiio.”  I As  corn  luxuriates  in  a better  mould.” 

The  place  itself  makes  much  wherein  we  live,  the  clime,  air,  and  discipline  if 
they  concur.  In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen,  near  to  Pergamus,  thou  shalt  scarce 
find  an  adulterer,  but  many  at  Home,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of  the  seat. 
It  was  that  plenty  of  all  things,  which  made  ^ Corinth  so  infamous  of  old,  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  i^lace  to  entertain  those  foreign  comers  j every  day 
strangers  came  in,  at  each  gate,  from  all  quarters.  In  that  one  temjole  of 
Venus  a thousand  whores  did  prostitute  themselves,  as  Strabo  writes,  besides 
Lais  and  the  rest  of  better  note : all  nations  resorted  thither,  as  to  a school  of 
V enus.  Y our  hot  and  southern  countries  are  prone  to  lust,  and  far  more  incon- 
tinent than  those  that  Hve  in  the  north,  as  Bodine  discourseth  at  large,  Method, 
hist.  cap.  5.  Mdlles  Asiatici,  so  are  Turks,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Italians,  even 
all  that  latitude;  and  in  those  tracts,  such  as  are  more  fruitful,  plentiful,  and 
delicious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in  Italy,  domicilium  luxus  Tully  terms 
it,  and  (which  Hannibal’s  soldiers  can  witness)  Canopus  in  Egypt,  Sybaris, 
Phoeacia,  Baiae,  “Cyprus,  Lampsacus.  In  ^Naples  the  fruit  of  the  soil  and 
pleasant  air  enervate  their  bodies,  and  alter  constitutions:  insomuch  that 
Elorus  calls  it,  Certamen  Bacchi  et  Veneris,  but  °Eoliot  admires  it.  In  Italy 
and  Spain  they  have  their  stews  in  every  great  city,  as  in  Home,  Venice, 
Elorence,  wherein,  some  say,  dwell  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten 
thousand  are  courtezans ; and  yet  for  all  this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath 
a peculiar  mistress ; fornications,  adulteries,  are  nowhere  so  common : uvhs  est 
jamtotalupanar  ; howshouldaman  live  honest  amongst  so  many  pro  vocations? 
now  if  vigour  of  youth,  greatness,  liberty  I mean,  and  that  impunity  of  sin 

■ which  grandees  take  unto  themselves  in  this  kind  shall  meet,  what  a gap  must 
it  needs  open  to  all  manner  of  vice,  with  what  fury  will  it  rage?  Eor,  as 
Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  observes,  libido  consequuta  quum  fiierit  mate- 
riam  improbam,  et  preeruptam  licentiam,  et  effrenatam  audaciam,  &c.,  what 
will  not  lust  effect  in  such  persons?  Eor  commonly  princes  and  great  men 
make  no  scruple  at  all  of  such  matters,  but  with  that  whore  in  Spartian,  quic- 
quid  libet  licet,  they  think  they  may  do  what  they  list,  profess  it  publicly,  and 
rather  brag  with  Proculus  (that  writ  to  a friend  of  his  in  Borne,  ^ what  famous 
exploits  he  had  done  in  that  kind)  than  any  way  be  abashed  at  it.  ' ‘^.Nicholas 
Sanders  relates  of  Henry  VIII.  (I  know  not  how  truly)  Quod paucas  vidd 
pulchriores  quas  non  concupierit,  et  paucissimas  concupierit  quas  non  viold- 
rit,  “He saw  very  few  maids  that  he  did  not  desire,  and  desired  fewer  whom  he 
did  not  enjoy nothing  so  familiar  amongst  them,  Tis  most  of  their  business: 

- Sardanapalus,  Messalina,  and  Joan  of  Naples,  are  not  comparable  to  ^ meaner 

i Printed  at  Paris  1624,  seven  years  after  ray  first  edition.  k Ovid  de  art.  1 Gcrbelios,  de.script. 
Graecise.  Kerum  omnium  affluentia  et  loci  mira  opportimitas,  nullo  non  die  hospites  in  portas  advertebant. 

■ Temple  Veneris  mille  meretrices  se  prostituebant.  “Tota  Cyprl  insula  delitiis  incumbit,  et  ob  id  tantum 

luxuriae  dedita  ut  sit  olim  Veneri  sacrata.  Ortelius.  Lampsacus,  olim  Priapo  sacer  ob  vinum  generosuni,  ct 
loci  delicias.  Idem.  Agri  Neapolitani  delectatio,  clegantia,  amocnitas,  vix  intra  modum  humanum  con- 
sistere  videtur ; unde,  &c.  Lcand.  Alber.  in  Campania.  ° Lib.  de  laud.  urb.  Neap.  Disputat.  dc  inorbis 
animi,  Keinoldo  Interpret.  P Lampridius,  Quod  decern  noctibus  centum  virgines  fecisset  nullifies 

Vita  ejps.  ^ If  they  contain  themselves,  many  times  it  is  not  virtutis  amore;  non  deest  voluntas  scu 

"“’faculftis 
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men  and  women ; Solomon  of  old  had  a thousand  concubines ; Ahasiierus  his 
eunuchs  and  keepers;  Nero  his  Tigellinus,  panders,  and  bawds;  the  Turks, 
® Muscovites,  Mogors,  Xerifls  of  Barbaiy,  and  Persian  Sophies,  are  no  whit 
inferior  to  them  in  our  times.  Delectus  jit  omnium  puellarum  toto  regno  formd 
prcestantiorum  (saith  Jovius);o?’o  imperatore ; et  quas  ille  linquit^  nohiles  habent; 
thej  press  and  muster  up  wenches  as  we  do  soldiers,  and  have  their  choice  of 
the  rarest  beauties  their  countries  can  aQbrd,  and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep 
them  from  adultery,  incest,  sodomy,  buggeiy,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.  We 
may  conclude,  that  if  they  be  young,  foctunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and  idle  withal, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  live  honest,  not  rage,  and  precipitate 
themselves  into  these  inconveniences  of  burning  lust. 

“ t Otium  et  reges  prius  et  beatas 
Perdidit  urbes.” 

Idleness  overthrows  all.  Vacuo  pectore  regnat  amor,  love  tyranniseth  in  an 
idle  person.  A more  abundas  Antipho.  If  thou  hast  nothmg  to  do,  “ 

vidid  vel  amove  miser  torquehere Thou  shalt  be  haled  in  pieces  with  envy, 

lust,  some  passion  or  other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  discunt;  ’tis 
Aristotle’s  simile,  “ ^as  match  or  touchwood  takes  fire,  so  doth  an  idle  person 
love.”  Quceritur  AEgistus  quare  sit  factus  adulter,  &c.,  why  was  .^gistus  a 

whoremaster?  You  need  not  ask  a reason  of  it.  Ismenedora  stole  Baccho,  a 
woman  forced  a man,  as  ^Aurora  did  Cephalus:  no  marvel,  said  ^Plutarch, 
Luxuriansopihus  morehominum  mulieragit:  she  was  rich,  fortunate  and  jolly, 
and  doth  but  as  men  do  in  that  case,  as  Jupiter  did  by  Europa,  Neptune  by 
Amymone.  The  poets  therefore  did  well  to  feign  all  shepherds  lovers,  to  give 
themselves  to  songs  and  dalliances,  becaiise  they  lived  such  idle  lives.  For 
love,  as  ‘^Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  otiosi  animi  affectus,  an  affection  of  an 
idle  mind,  or  as  ^Seneca  describes  it,  Juventd  giguitur,  luxu  nutritur,  feriis 
alitur,  otioque  inter  Iceta  fortunce  bonce;  youth  begets  it,  riot  maintains  it, 
idleness  noui’isheth  it,  &c.  which  makes  “Gordonius  the  physician  cap.  20. 
part.  2.  call  this  disease  the  proper  passion  of  nobility.  Now  if  a weak 
judgment  and  a strong  apprehension  do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
shall  they  resist?  Savanarola  appropriates  it  almost  to  “'^monies,  friars,  and 
religious  persons,  because  they  live  solitary,  fare  daintily,  and  do  nothing:” 
and  well  he  may,  for  how  shcmld  they  otherwise  choose? 

Diet  alone  is  able  to  cause  it : a rare  thing  to  see  a young  man  or  a woman 
that  lives  idly,  and  fares  well,  of  what  condition  soever,  not  to  be  in  love. 
®Alcibiades  was  still  dallying  with  wanton  young  women,  immoderate  in  his 
expenses,  effeminate  in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why?  he  was  over' 
delicate  inhis  diet,  too  frequent  and  excessive  in  banquets,  Ubicunque  securilas, 
ibi  libido  dominatur ; lust  and  security  domineer  together,  as  St.  Hierome 
averreth.  All  which  the  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  freely  justifies, 

For  all  to  sicker,  as  cold  engendreth  hail, 

A liquorish  tongue  must  have  a liquorish  tail. 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet,  as  many  times  those  Sybarites 
and  Phfeaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their  good  will  eat  nothing  else  but 
lascivious  meats.  ^ Vinurn  imprimis  generosum,  legumen,  fabas,  radices  om- 
nium generum  benlconditas,et  largo  pipere  asper  sas, car  duos  hot  tulanos,  laclu- 
cas,^erucas,  rapas,  porros,  ccepas,  nucem  piceam,  amygdalas  dulces,  electuaria, 
sijrupos,  succos,  cochleas,  conchas,  pisces  optime preeparatos,  aviculas,  testiculos 


sinMnscor.  t Catullus  ad  Lcsbiam.  '»IIor.  ^Polit.  8.  num.  28.  ut  naptha  ad  ignem,  sic  amor 
ad  illos  qui  torpcscunt  ocio.  ^Pausanias  Attic,  lib.  1.  Cephalus  egrcgice  forraic  juvenis  ub  aurora  raptus 
quod  ejus  amore  capta  csset.  *In  amatorio.  •*£  Stobaio  ser.  62.  b Amor  otlosas  cura  est  sollici- 
tudinis.  Principes  plerumque  ob  liceutiain  et  adfluentiam  divitiarum  istam  passioiicm  solent  iucurrero. 
(1  .Ardeiiter  appetit  qui  otiosam  vitam  agit,  et  cominuiiiter  incurrit  h:ec  passio  solitarios  delitlose  viventus, 
Incontinentes,  religiosos,  &c.  ® Plutarch,  vit.  ejus.  f Vina  paraut  aiiimos  venevi.  8Sed  iiihll  oruc.q 

faciunt  bujbique  salaces;  Improba  noc  prosit  jam  satureia  tibi.  Ovid. 
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[Pai't,  3,  See.  2. 


animal ium, ova,  condimenfa  diversorum  generum,  molles  lectos,  pulvinaria,  ^-c. 
Et  quicquid  fere  medici  impotentid  rei  venereae  labor  anti  prcescrib  ant,  hoc  quasi 
diasatyrion  habent  in  delitiis,et  his  dapes  multb  delicatiores ; mulsum,  exquisitas 
et  exolicas  f rages,  aromata,  placentas,  expresses  succos  multis ferculis  vuriatos, 
ipsiimque  vhnun  suavitate  vincentes,  et  quicquid  culina,  pharmacopceia,  aut 
queeque  feo'^  officina  siibministrare  possit.  Et  hoc  plerumque  victu  quum  se 
ganeones  infarciant,  ^ut  ille  oh  Chreseida  suam,  se  bulbis  et  cochleis  curavit; 
etiam  ad  Venerem  se  parent,  et  ad  hanc  palestram  seexerceanl,  qid  fieri  pos- 
sit ut  non  misere  depereant,  ^ut  non  perdtus  msaniant?  ^stuaus  venter  cito 
despuit  in  libidiuem,  Hieronymus  ait.  ^Post  prandia,  Caliyroenda.  Quis 
enim  continere  se  potest?  ^Luxuriosa  res  vinum,  fomenturn  libidinis  vocat 
Augustinus ; Bernardus ; /«c -yewerw,  Aristophanes.  Non 

-^tna,  non  Vesuvius  tantis  ardoribus  iestuant  ac  juveniles  medullse  vino  plense, 
addit  “ Hieronymus : unde  ob  optimum  vinum  Lamsacus  olim  Priapo  sacer:  et 
venerandi  Bacchi  soda,  apud  ^Orpheum  Venus  audit.  Hcec  si  vinum  sim- 
plex, et  per  se  sumptum  preestare  possit,  nam °quo  me  Bacche  rapis  tui 

plenum?  quam  non  insaniam,  quern  non  furorem  d cceteris  expectemus? 
^Gomesius  salem  enumerat  inter  ea  quee  intempestivam  libidiuem  provocare 
solent,  et  salaciores  fieri  fseminas  ob  esum  sails  contendit ; V enerem  ideo  dicunt 
ab  Oceano  ortam. 

“I Uncle  tot  in  Veneta  scortorum  millia  cursant? 

In  pvomptu  causa  est,  est  Venus  oita  mari.” 

Et  bine  foeta  mater  Salacea  Oceaui  conjux,  verhumque  fortasse  salax  cl  sede 
effluxit.  Mala  Bacchica  tantum  olim  in  amoribus  prcevaluerunt,  ut  coronce  ex 
illis  statuce  Bacchi  ponerentur.  ^ Cubehis  in  vino  maceratis  utuntur  Indi  Ori- 
entales  ad  Venerem  excitandam,  et  ® Surax  radice  African!.  Chinse  radix 
eosdem  effectus  habet,  ta Usque  herbee  meminit  mag.  nat.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  ^Bap- 
tista  Porta  ex  India  allatce,  cujus  mentionem  facit  et  Theophrastus.  Sed  inji- 
nita  his  similia  apud  Bhasin,  Matthiolum,  Mizaldum,  cceterosque  medicos 
occurrunt,  quorum  ided  mentionem  feci,  ne  quis  imperitior  in  hos  scopulos 
impingat,  sed  pro  virili  tanquam  syrtes  et  cautes  consulto  effugiat. 

Subsect.  II. — Other  causes  of  Love-Melancholy,  Sight,  Beauty  from  theFace, 

Eyes,  other  parts,  and  how  it  pierceth. 

Many  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  cannot  avail,  except  oppor- 
tunity be  ofiered  of  time,  place,  and  those  other  beautiful  objects,  or  artificial 
enticements,  as  kissing,  conference,  discourse,  gestures  concur,  with  such  like 
lascivious  provocations.  Kornmannus,  in  his. book  de  linea  amoris,  makes  five 
degrees  of  lust,  out  of  '^Lucian  belike,  which  he  handles  in  five  chapters, 
Visus,  Colloquium,  Convictus,  Oscula,  TactusL  Sight,  of  all  other,  is  the  first 
step  of  this  unruly  love,  though  sometime  it  be  prevented  by  relation  or  hear- 
ing, or  rather  incensed.  For  there  be  those  so  apt,  credulous,  and.  facile  to 
love,  that  if  they  hear  of  a proper  man,  or  woman,  they  ai’e  in  love  before  they 
see  them,  and  that  merely  by  relation,  as  Achilles  Tatius  observes.  ^Such 
is  their  intemperance  and  lust,  that  they  are  as  much  maimed  by  report,  as  if 
they  saw  them.  Callisthenes  a rich  young  gentleman  of  Byzance  in  Thrace, 
hearing  of  ^ Leucippe,  Sostratus’  fair  daughter,  was  far  in  love  with  her,  and 

h rctronius.  Curavi  momox  cibis  validioribus,  &c.  i Uti  ille  apud  Skenkium,  qui  post  potionem, 

tixorein  et  <iuatuor  uncillas  proximo  cubiculo  cubantes,  comprpsslt  k rers.  Sat.  3.  I Siracides.  Nox, 
et  amor  vinumque  nihil  moderabile  suadent.  “ Lip.  ad  Olympiam.  “ Hyrano.  ®Hor.  1.  3.  Od.  2ft. 
P l)e  sale  lib.  cap.  21.  *lKorninannus  lib.  dc  vlrginitate.  ^ Garcias  ab  horto  aromatum  lib.  1.  cap.  -8. 
B Surax  radix  ad  coitum  summe  facit  si  (juis  comedat,  aut  infusionein  bibat,  tnenibruin  subito  eripitur.  Leo 
Afcr.  lib.  'J.  cap.  ult.  t Qu;u  non  solum  edentibus  sed  et  genitale  tanpentibus  lant  mii  valet,  ut  coire  suinnie 
desiderent;  quoties  fere  velint,  possint;  alios  duodccics  profecisse,  alios  ad  60  vices  pervenisse  rclvit. 

Lucian.  Tom.  4.  Dial,  amorum.  Sight,  conference,  as.sociation,  ki.sses,  toucli  ” yEacnim 

hominum  intemperantium  hbido  est  ut  ctiain  fama  ad  amanduin  impellantur,  et  audientes  a?quc  afliciuulur 
ac  vidente#.  *i’ormosam  Sostiato  filiain  audiens,  uxorein  cupit,  et  sola  illius  auditiouc  ardet. 
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out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so  mucli  incensed,  that  he  would  needs  have 
her  to  be  his  wife.”  And  sometimes  by  reading  they  are  so  affected,  as  he  in 
Lucian  confesseth  of  himself,  “ I never  read  that  place  of  Panthea  in  Xeno- 
phon, but  I am  as  much  affected  as  if  T were  present  with  her.”  Such  persons 
commonly  ^ feign  a kind  of  beauty  to  themselves;  and  so  did  those  three  gen- 
tlewomen in  ° Balthasar  Castilio  fall  in  love  with  a young  man  whom  they  never 
knew,  but  only  heard  him  commended  : or  by  reading  of  a letter ; for  there  is 
a grace  cometh  from  hearing,  as  a moral  philosopher  informeth  us,  “ as  well 
fi’om  sight;  and  the  species  of  love  are  received  into  the  phantasy  by  relation 
alone:”  ^ut  ciipere  ab  aspectu,  sic  velle  ah  auditu,  both  senses  affect.  Intcv- 
dum  et  absentes  amamus,  sometimes  we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Phi- 
lostratus,  and  gives  instance  in  his  friend  Athenorodus,  that  loved  a maid  at 
Corinth  whom  he  never  saw;  non  oculi  sed  mens  videt,  we  see  with  the  eyes 
of  our  understanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love  is  that  which  comes  by  sight, 
which  conveys  those  admirable  rays  of  beauty  and  pleasing  graces  to  the  heart. 
Plotinus  derives  love  from  sight,  ’ioug  quasi  o^a<r/g.  ^Si  nescis,  oculi  sunt  in  amove 
duces,  “ the  eyes  are  the  harbingers  of  love,”  and  the  first  step  of  love  is  sight, 
as  ^Lilius  Giraldus  proves  at  large,  hist.  deor.  syntag.  13.  they  as  two  sluices 
let  in  the  influences  of  that  divine,  powerful,  soul-ravishing,  and  captivating 
beauty,  which,  as  ^one  saith,  “is  sharper  than  any  dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper 
; into  the  heart ; and  opens  a gap  through  our  eyes  to  that  lovely  wound,  which 
I pierceth  the  soul  itself.”  (Ecclus.  18.)  Through  it  love  is  kindled  like  a fire. 

' This  amazing,  confounding,  admirable,  amiable  beauty,  “Hhan  which  in  all 
i nature’s  treasure  (saith  Isocrates)  there  is  nothing  so  majestical  and  sacred, 
j nothing  so  divine,  lovely,  precious,”  ’tis  nature’s  crown,  gold  and  glory ; 

I honnm  si  non  summum,  de  summis  tamen  non  infrequenter  triumphans,  whose 
j pow  >r  hence  may  be  discerned ; we  contemn  and  abhor  generally  such  things 
i as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  account  them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that 
I which  is  fair.  ’Tis  ^ beauty  in  all  things  which  pleaseth  and  allureth  us,  a fair 
t hawk,  a fine  garment,  a goodly  building,  a fair  house,  &c.  That  Persian 
i Xerxes  when  he  destroyed  all  those  temples  of  the  gods  in  Greece,  caused  that 

I of  Diana,  in  integrum  servari,  to  be  spared  alone  for  that  excellent  beauty  and 
I magnificence  of  it.  Inanimate  beauty  can  so  command.  ’Tis  that  which 
painters,  artificers,  orators,  all  aim  at,  as  Erixiinachus  the  physician,  in  Plato 
contends,  “ Mt  was  beauty  first  that  ministered  occasion  to  art,  to  find  out  the 
knowledge  of  carving,  painting,  building,  to  find  out  models,  perspectives,  rich 
furnitures,  and  so  many  rare  inventions.”  Whiteness  in  the  lily,  red  in  the 
rose,  purple  in  the  violet,  a lustre  in  all  things  without  life,  the  clear  light  of 
the  moon,  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  splendour  of  gold,  purple,  sparkling 
diamond,  the  excellent  feature  of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  the  lion,  the  colour 
of  birds,  peacocks’  tails,  the  silver  scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with  singular 
delight  and  admiration.  ““And  which  is  rich  in  plants,  delightful  in  flowers. 
Wonderful  in  beasts,  but  most  glorious  in  men,”  doth  make  us  affect  and  ear- 
nestly desire  it,  as  when  we  hear  any  sweet  harmony,  an  eloquent  tongue,  see 
any  excellent  quality,  curious  work  of  man,  elaborate  art,  or  aught  that  is 
exquisite,  there  ariseth  instantly  in  us  a longing  for  the  same.  We  love  such 
men,  but  most  parf  for  comeliness  of  person ; we  call  them  gods  and  goddesses 


locum  pcrlego,  ifa  animo  affectns  nc  si  comm  intncrcr.  b Pulcbrini- 
a?  e bv  him  f^rat  Vf  ‘ “ Pifasant  story,  ami  ivlaied  at 

re.ahio.fe  ihcolomineu;  gr^  8 i S phantasiam  reci,nunt  ^ola 

« \morU  nHmimi  i/r.iHn.n  vIq...  t ^PiSu  22.  Ileautie’s  Lncomioiis.  fpropeit. 

nuovis  acutioTad  iSendifm  hh  n,?«  amatam.  h Achilles  Tatius  111.  1.  Forma  ido 

1 In  tota  reium  natiirA  nihil  ociilos  amatorio  vulneri  adltuin  j.atel'aciens  in  animuin  iienetiMt, 

.funiur  &C.  divmlus  mhil  augustius,  niliil  pretiosius,  ciijiis  vires  hinc  lacUc  iiUclli- 

gumur,  d,c.  kChiist.  Fonseca.  is.L.  “ Bruys  prob.  11.  dc  forma  b Lucianos. 
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cliviue,  serene,  happy,  &c.  And  of  all  mortal  men  they  alone  ("Calcagninus 
holds)  are  free  from  calamny  ; qui  divitiis,  magisiratu  et  gloria  Jiorent,  rajund 
lacessimus,  we  backbite,  wrong,  hate  renowned,  rich,  and  hapi)y  men,  we  repine 
at  their  felicity,  they  are  undeserving  we  think,  fortune  is  a step-mother  to  us 
a parent  to  them.  ‘‘We  envy  (saith  ° Isocrates,)  wise,  just,  honest  men, 
except  with  mutual  offices  and  kindnesses,  some  good  turn  or  other,  they  extort 
this  love  from  us  ; only  fair  persons  we  love  at  first  sight,  desire  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  adore  them  as  so  many  gods  : we  had  rather  seiwe  them  than  com- 
mand others,  and  account  ourselves  the  more  beholding  to  them,  the  more  ser- 
vice they  enjoin  us : though  they  be  otherwise  vicious,  dishonest,  we  love  them, 
favour  them,  and  are  ready  to  do  them  any  good  office  for  their  ^ffieauty’s  sake, 
though  they  have  no  other  good  quality  beside.  Die  igitur  6 formose  adoles- 
cens  (as  that  eloquent  Phavorinus  breaks  out  in  ^ Stobeus),  die  Autiloque,  sua- 
vius  Hectare  loqueris;  die  6 Telernache,  veliementius  Ulysse  dicis ; die  Alcibiades 
utcunque  ehrius,  libentius  tibi  licet  ebrio  auscultabimus.  “ Speak,  fair  youth, 
speak  Autiloquus,  thy  words  are  sweeter  than  nectar,  speak  O Telemachus, 
thou  art  more  powerful  than  Ulysses,  speak  Alcibiades  though  drunk,  we  vvill 
willingly  hear  thee  as  thou  art.”  Faults  in  such  are  no  faults : for  when  the 
said  Alcibiades  had  stolen  Anytus  his  gold  and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from 
prosecuting  so  foul  a fact  (though  every  man  else  condemned  his  impudence 
and  insolency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  and  much  better  (he  loved  him 
dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake,  “No  worth  is  eminent  in  such  lovely  persons,  all 
imperfections  hid non  enim  facile  de  his  quos  qdurimum  diligimus,  turpilu- 
dinem  suspicamur,  for  hearing,  sight,  touch,  &c.,  our  mind  and  all  our  senses 
are  captivated,  omnes  sensus  formosus  delectat.  Many  men  have  been  preferied 
for  their  person  alone,  chosen  kings,  as  amongst  the  Indians,  Persians,  Ethi- 
opians of  old;  the  properest  man  of  person  the  country  could  afibrd,  was  elected 
their  sovereign  lord;  Gratior  est  pulchro  veniens  e corpore  virtue,  ffind  so  have 
many  other  nations  thought  and  done,  as  ® Curtis  observes  : Ingens  enim 
in  corporis  majestate  veneratio  est,  “for  there  is  a majestical  presence  in  such 
men;”  and  so  far  was  beauty  adored  amongst  them,  that  no  man  was  thought 
fit  to  reign,  that  was  not  in  all  parts  complete  and  supereminent,  Agis,  king 
of  Lacedaemon,  had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  because  he  married  a little  wife, 
they  would  not  have  their  royal  issue  degenerate.  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  that  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  English  monk’s  bastard  (as  ^'PajDirius 
Massovius  writes  in  his  life),  inops  d suis  relictus,  sqtialidus  et  ‘miser,  a 2>oor 
forsaken  child,  should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Pome?  But  why  was  it? 
Erat  acri  ingenio,  facundid  expeditd,  eleganti  corpore,  facieque  Icetd  ac  hilari 
(as  he  follo  ws  it  out  of  “Nubrigensis,  for  he  ploughs  with  his  heifer),  “he  was 
wise,  learned,  eloquent,  of  a pleasant,  a promising  countenance,  a goodly,  pro- 
per man ; he  had,  in  a word,  a winning  look  of  his  own,”  and  that  carried  it, 
for  that  he  was  especially  advanced.  So  “ Saul  was  a goodly  person  and 
a fair.”  Maximinus  elected  emperor,  &c.  Branchus  the  son  of  Apollo,  whom 
he  begot  of  Jance,  Succron’s  daughter  (saith  Lactantius),  when  he  kept  King 
Admetus’  herds  in  Thessaly,  now  grown  a man,  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  his 
mother  to  know  his  father;  the  nymph  denied  him,  because  Apollo  had  con- 
jured hertothecontraiy ; yet  overcome  by  his  importunity  at  last  shesenthimto 
his  father ; when  he  came  into  Apollo’s  presence,  malas  Dei  reverenter  oscidatus. 


**  Lib.  de  calumnia.  Formosl  Calumnla  vacant;  dolemus  alios  meliore  loco  positos,  fortunam  nobis  nover- 
cam  illis,  &c.  ‘'Invidemus  sapientibux,  justis,  nisi  beneficiisassidub  amovein  extorqueiit ; solos  fonnosos 
amamus  et  prlmo  velut  aspectu  bcnevolcntia  coiyungimur,  et  cos  tanquani  Decs  coliinus,  libentius  iis  servi- 
mus  quam  aliis  imperaniu^  niajoremque,  <fcc.  P Fonna;  majestatem  Durbai'l  veientur,  nec  alii  majmes 

quain  quibu.-;  cxiniia  fonna  natura  donata  est,  Herod,  lib.  6.  Curtius  6.  Arist  Polit.  <lSerm.  03.  riutuitli. 
vit.  ejus.  Brisonius  Strabo,  “ Virtue  appears  more  gr-iccfully  in  a lovely  personage.”  *'  l-a;.  S 

magiiorumqne  opcruni  non  alios  capaces  putiiiu  quam  quos  exiiuBv  specie  natura  douuvit,  t Lib.  dc  via.* 
pontiilcum.  liom.  Lib.  2,  cap.  0. 
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he  carried  himself  so  'well,  and  was  so  fair  a young  man,  that  Apollo  was  infi- 
nitely taken  witli  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  could  scarce  look  off  him,  and 
said  he  was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a crown  of  gold,  the  spirit  of 
divination,  and  in  conclusion  made  him  a demi-god.  0 vis  superha  formce,  a 
goddess  beauty  is,  whom  the  very  gods  adore,  nam  pulchros  dii  amant ; she  is 
Amoris  domina,  love’s  harbinger,  love’s  loadstone,  a witch,  a charm,  &c. 
Beauty  is  a dower  of  itself,  a sufficient  patrimony,  an  ample  commendation,  an 
, accurate  epistle,  as  Lucian,  ^ Apuleius,  Tiraquellus,  and  some  others  conclude. 
Imperio  digna  forma,  beauty  deserves  a kingdom,  saith  Abulensis,  paradox  2. 

< cap.  110.  immortality  ; and  * “more  have  got  this  honour  and  eternity  for  their 
beauty,  than  for  all  other  virtues  besides  and  such -as  are  fair,  “are  worthy 

• to  be  honoured  of  God  and  men.”  That  Idalian  Ganymede  was  therefore 
fetched  by  Jupiter  into  heaven,  Hsephestion  dear  to  Alexander,  A.ntinous  to 
. Adrian.  Plato  calls  beauty  for  that  cause  a privilege  of  nature,  Natur(B  gau- 
dentis  opus,  nature’s  master-piece,  a dumb  comment ; Theophrastus,  a silent 
fraud  j still  rhetoric,  Cameades,  that  persuades  without  a sj>eech,  a kingdom  with  - 
out  a guard,  because  beautiful  persons  command  as  so  many  captains  ; So- 
crates, a tyranny,  “which  tyranniseth  over  tyrants  themselves;”  which  made 
Diogenes  belike  call  proper  women  queens,  quod  facerent  homines  qum  prceci- 
perent,  because  men  were  so  obedient  to  their  commands.  They  will  adore, 
cringe,  compliment,  and  bow  to  a common  wench  (if  she  be  fair)  as  if  she  were 
a noble  woman,  a countess,  a queen,  or  a goddess.  Those  intemperate  young 
men  of  Greece  erected  at  Delphos  a golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the 
eternal  memory  of  Phryne  the  courtezan,  as  Aillian  relates,  for  she  was  a mo.st 
beautiful  woman, insomuch  saith  Athenseus,  that  Apelles  and  Praxiteles  drew 
Venus’s  picture  from  her.  Thus  young  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty  ; 
nay  kings  themselves  I say  will  do  it,  and  voluntarily  submit  their  sovereignty 
to  a lovely  woman.  “ Wine  is  strong,  kings  are  strong,  but  a woman 
strongest,”  1 Esd.  iv.  10.  as  Zerobabel  proved  at  large  to  King  Darius,  his 
princes  and  noblemen.  “ Kings  sit  still  and  command  sea  and  land,  (tc.,  all 
pay  tribute  to  the  king  ; but  women  make  kings  pay  tribute,  and  have  domi- 
nion over  them.”  When  they  have  got  gold  and  silver,  .they  submit  all  to  a 
beautiful  woman,  give  themselves  wholly  to  her,  gape  and  gaze  on  her,  and  all 
men  desire  her  more  than  gold  or  silver,  or  any  precious  thing  : they  will  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  venture  their  lives  for  her,  labour  and  travel  to  get, 
and  bring  all  their  gains  to  women,  steal,  fight,  and  spoil  for  their  mistress’s 
sake.  And  no  king  so  strong, but  a fair  woman  is  stronger  than  he  is.  “All 
things  ” (as^he  proceeds)  “fear  to  touch  the  king;  yet  I saw  him  and  Apame 
his  concubine,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bartacus,  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  king,  and  she  took  the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on  her  own,  and 
stroke  him  with  her  left  hand ; yet  the  king  gaped  and  gazed  on  her,  and 
when  she  laughed,  he  laughed,  and  when  she  was  angry  he  flattered  to  be 
reconciled  to  her.”  So  beauty  commands  even  kings  themselves  ; nay  whole 
armies  and  kingdoms  are  captivated  together  with  their  kings;  ^ Forma  vincit 
iirmatos,  ferrum  pulchritudo  captivat ; vincentur  s2Jecie,  qui  non  vincentur 
prcelio.  And  ’tis  a great  matter  saith  ‘^Xenophon,  “and  of  which  all  fair 
persons  may  worthily  brag,  that  a strong  man  must  labour  for  his  living  if  he 
will  have  aught,  a valiant  man  must  fight  and  endanger  himself  for  it,  a wise 
man  speak,  show  himself,  and  toil ; but  a fair  and  beautiful  person  doth  all 


* Dial,  amorum  c.  2.  dc  magia.  2.  connub.  cap.  27.  Virgo  fomo^a  et  si  oppidb  pauper,  abundb  est 
dotata.  y Iboci-ates  plurcs  ob  formam  iinmortulitntem  ndepti  sunt  quam  ob  reliquas  omnes  virtutcs. 

l>ueian  Tom.  4.  Chon  remon.  Qui  pulchii,  merito  apud  Dcos  et  apud  homines  honore  affecti.  Aluta  coni- 
nundutlo,  quavis  epistoia  ad  c()mmendan(U,in  eflicacior.  a Var.  hist  tanta  forma;  ekgantla  ut  nb 

I I I'”’"'  Nunib.  In  ipsos  t.vrannos  tyrannidcm  exercet 

d lllud  tertc  magnum  ob  quod  gloriari  possunt  loniiosi,  quod  robustos  nccessaiium  git  laboraro,  fortciu  peri- 
culis  sc  objiccrc,  sapientem,  &u  .v  .v  * 
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with  ease,  he  compasseth  his  desire  without  any  pains-taking  God  and  men 
lieaven  and  earth  conspire  to  honour  him ; every  one  pities  him  above  otlier,  if 
lie  be  in  need,  *and  all  the  world  is  willing  to  do  him  good.  ^Chariclea  fell 
into  the  hand  of  pirates,  but  when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  she  alone  was  preserved  for  her  person.  ^When  Constantinople  was 
sacked  by  the  Turk,  Irene  escaped,  and  was  so  far  from  being  made  a captive, 
that  she  even  captivated  the  Grand  Seignior  himself.  So  did  Rosamond  in, suit 

over  King  Henry  the  Second. 

“ h I was  so  fair  an  object ; 

Whom  fortune  made  my  king,  my  love  made  subject; 

He  found  by  proof  the  privilege  of  beauty, 

That  it  had  power  to  countermand  all  duty.” 

It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morosiora  numina, 

“ i Deus  ipse  deorum 

Factus  ob  hanc  formam  bos,  equus,  imber,  olor.’* 

And  those  mali  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  ^I  have  already  proved.  Formo- 
sam  Barbari  ven'entur,  et  ad  spectum  pulchrum  immanis  anirmis  mansuescit. 
(Heliodor.  lib.  5.)  The  barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a fair  woman,  and  at  a 
beautiful  aspect  a fierce  spirit  is  pacified.  For  when  as  Troy  was  taken,  and 
the  wars  ended  (as  Clemens  ^Alexandrinus  quotes  out  of  Euripides),  angry 
Menelaus  with  rage  and  fury  armed,  came  with  his  sword  drawn,  to  have  killed 
Helen,  with  his  own  hands,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  all  those  wars  and  mise- 
ries : but  when  he  saw  her  fair  face,  as  one  amazed  at  her  divine  beauty,  he 
let  his  weapon  fall,  and  embraced  her  besides,  he  had  no  power  to  strike  so 
sweet  a creature.  Ergo  hebetantur  enses  pulchritudine,  the  edge  of  a sharp 
sword  (as  the  saying  is)  is  dulled  with  a beautiful  aspect,  and  severity  itself  is 
overcome.  Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  his  client  was  accused  at  Athens 
for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her  cause,  but  tearing  her  upper 
garment,  disclosed  her  naked  breast  to  the  judges,  with  which  comeliness  of 
her  body  and  amiable  gesture  they  were  so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they 
did  acquit  her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go.  O noble  piece  of  justice ! mine  author 
exclaims  : and  who  is  he  that  would  not  rather  lose  his  seat  and  robes,  forfeit 
his  office,  than  give  sentence  against  the  majesty  of  beauty]  Such  prero- 
gatives have  fair  persons,  and  they  alone  are  free  from  danger.  Partheno- 
pseus  was  so  lovely  and  fair,  that  when  he  fought  in  the  Theban  wars,  if  his 
face  had  been  by  chancebare,  no  enemy  would  offer  to  strike  at  or  hui't  him, 
such  immunities  ha  th  beauty.  ' Beasts  themselves  are  moved  with  it.  Sinalda 
was  a woman  of  such  excellent  feature,  “and  a queen,  that  whenshe  was  to  be 
trodden  on  by  wild  horses  for  a punishment,  “the  wild  beasts  stood  in  admi- 
ration of  her  person,  (Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  8.  Dan.  hist.)  and  would  not  hurt 
her.”  Wherefore  did  that  royal  virgin  in  ^ Apuleius,  when  she  fled  from  the 
thieves’  den,  in  a desert,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her  ass  on  whom  she 
rode  j (for  what  knew  she  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  an  ass?)  Si  me 
parentibus  et  proco  formoso  reddideris,  quas  tibi  gratias,  quos  honores  habebo, 
qiios  cihos  exhibebo  2°  She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and  trick 
liim  every  day  herself,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil  no  more,  but  rest  and 
play,  &c.  And  besides  she  would  have  a dainty  picture  drawn,  in  perpetual 
remembrance,  a virgin  riding  upon  an  ass’s  back  mth  this  motto,  A sino  vector  e 
regia  virgo  fugiens  captivitatemn ; why  said  she  all  this]  why  did  she  make 
such  promises  to  a dumb  beast]  but  that  she  perceived  the  poor  ass  to  be 

® Jlajorem  vim  habet  ad  commendandam  forma,  qiiam  accurate  scripta  epistola.  Arisfc.  f Heliodor. 

lib.  1.  K Knowles,  liist.  Turcicju  h Daniel  in  complaint  of  Rosamond.  1 Stroza  filius  Epig.  “ Tho 
king  of  the  gods  on  account  of  this  beauty  became  a bull,  a shower,  a swan.”  kSect.  2.  item.  1.  Sub.  1. 

1 Stromatum  L post  captam  Trojara  cum  impetii  ferretur  ad  occidendam  Ilelenam,  stupore  adeo  pulchri- 
tudiniscorreptus  ut  ferrum  excideret,  &c.  “Tantaj  formal  fuit  ut  cum  vincta  loris  feris  exposita  forct, 
equorum  calcibus  obterenda,  Ipsisjumentis  admiration!  fuit;  laidcre  nolucrunt.  “Lib.  8.  mules.  ®“1' 
you  ■will  restore  me  to  my  parents,  and  my  beautiful  lover,  what  thanks,  what  honour  shall  1 owe  you,  whirf 
provender  shall  I not  supply  you  ?” 
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taken  witliher  beauty ; for  lie  did  often  obliquocollo  pedes  puellce  decor  os  hasiare, 
kiss  her  feet  as  she  rode,  et  ad  delicatulas  voculas  tentalat  adkiniiire,  offer  to  give 
consent  as  much  as  in  him  was  to  her  delicate  speeches,  and  besides  he  had 

I some  feeling,  as  she  conceived  of  her  misery.  And  why  did  Theogine’s  horse 
in  Heliodorus  ^’curvet,  prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  exultans  alacriter  et  super- 
biens,  &c.,  but  that  such  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was  in  love  with  his 
master?  dixisses  ipsum  equum  pulchrum  intelligere  pulchram  domine  for  mam? 
A fly  lighted  on  Malthius’  cheek  as  he  lay  asleep;  but  why?  Not  to  hurt 
him,  as  a parasite  of  his,  standing  by,  well  perceived,  non  ul  pungeret,  sed  ut 
oscularetur, -hwt  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his  divine  looks.  Ina- 
nimate creatures,  I suppose,  have  a touch  of  this.  When  a drop  of ’"Psyche’s 
candle  fell  on  Cupid’s  shoulder,  I think  sure  it  was  to  kiss  it.  When  V enus 
ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant  ®poet  of  ours  sets  her  out, 

“ the  bushes  in  the  way 

Some  catch  hei-  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 

I Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay, 

I And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace.” 

i Aer  ipse  amore  inficitur,  as  Heliodorus  holds,  the  air  itself  is  in  love : for 
i when  Hero  pdayed  upon  her  lute, 

: “ t The  wanton  air  in  twenty  sweet  forms  danc’t 

After  her  fingers,” 

j and  those  lascivious  winds  stayed  Daphne  when  she  fled  from  Apollo ; 

! “ nudabsmt  corpora  venti, 

Obviaque  adversas  vibrabaiit  flamina  vcstes.” 

Boreas  Yentus  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Ericthon’s  daughter  of  Athens; 

’ vi  rapuit,  (fee.,  he  took  her  away  by  force,  as  she  was  playing  with  other 
' wenches  at  Ilissus,  and  begat  Zetes  and  Galias  his  two  sons  of  her.  That  seas 
I and  waters  are  enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that  of 
the  air  and  winds;  for  when  Leander  swam  in  the  Hellespont,  Neptune  with 
i his  trident  did  beat  down  the  waves,  but 

“They  still  mounted  up  intending  to  have  kiss’d  him. 

And  fell  in  drops  like  tears  because  they  missed  him  ” 

The  ^ river  Alpheus  was  in  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tells  the  tale  herself, 


’ “ viridesque  manii  siccata  capillos, 

riuminis  Alphei  veteres  recitavit  amores; 

Pars  ego  Nympharum,”y  &c. 

I When  our  Thame  and  Isis  meet 

“^Oscula  mille  sonant,  connexu  brachia  pallent, 

Mutuaque  explicitis  connectunt  colla  lacertis.” 

Inachus  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivers  can  I reckon  up,  whom 
beauty  hath  enthralled ! I say  nothing  all  this  while  of  idols  themselves  that 
have  committed  idolatry  in  this  kind,  of  looking-glasses,  that  have  been  rapt 
in  love  (if  you  will  believe  ’‘poets),  when  their  ladies  and  mistresses  looked  oy 
to  dress  them. 

“ Et  si  non  Iiabco  sensura,  tua  gratia  sensum 
Exhibet,  et  calidi  sentio  amnris  onus. 

Dirigis  hue  (luotics  spcctantia  lumina,  flamma 
Succendunt  inopi  saucia  membra  miliL” 

II  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a spindle  that  was  fired  by  a fair  lady’s 
looks,  or  fingers,  some  say,  I know  not  well  whether,  but  fired  it  was  by 
: report,  and  of  a cold  bath  that  suddenly  smoked,  and  was  very  hot  when 
i nuked  Coelia  came  into  it,  '^Miramur  quis  sit  tantus  et  unde  vapor f (fee.  But 


'1  hough  1 no  sense  at  all  of  teeling  have. 

Yet  your  sweet  looks  do  animate  and  save; 

And  when  your  speaking  eyes  do  tliis  way  turn, 
Metliinks  my  wounded  members  live  and  burn.” 


PiEthiop.  1.3.  'lAtheneu.s,  lib.  8. 

“ Ov.  .Met.  I . * Ov.  Met.  lib.  0. 

began  to  relate  the  loves  of  .\lphcus.  1 was  formerly  an  Aeluvian  nymph,”  «fcc,*  * Ldiand 

nutm  llv  e^ntXed'brt^^^^^^  “’’T*  embrace,  and  their  necks  are 

d^v^s  rnourimnS^  u ..  o Angorianus  b Si longe  aspicieus  luec  urit  lumino 

(ii\os  atque  homines  prope,  cut  mere  liiia  nequit  ? Am/crliiniin.  o >*  wi  wmwiov  Un..,  n-m  it.  niu 

honour  and  whence  it  comes.” 


Apuleuis  Aur,  asino.  ® Sliakspcare  v .>ianowc. 

y “ And  with  her  hand  wiping  off  the  drops  from  her  gieeu 
I was  formerly  an  Aeluvian  nymph,”  «fcc,  * Lehuid. 


Angerianus. 


0 “ Wo  wonder  how  great  the 
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of  all  the  tales  in  this  kind,  that  is  the  most  memorahle  of  Death  hiin.solf, 
when  he  should  have  strucken  a sweet  young  virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  object.  Many  more  such  could  I relate  which  are  to  be  believed 
with  a poetical  faith.  So  dumb  and  dead  creatures  dote,  but  men  are  mad, 
stupified  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty,  amazed,  ® as  that  fisherman 
in  Aristsenetus,.  that  spied  a maid  bathing  herself  by  the  sea-side. 

“ f Soluta  raihi  sunt  omnia  membra 

A capite  ad  calcem,  sensusque  omnis  periit 

De  pectoro,  tam  immensus  stupor  animam  invaslt  miliL” 

And  as  ^Lucian,  in  his  images,  confesses  of  himself,  that  he  was  at  liis 
mistress’s  presence  void  'of  all  sense,  immovable,  as  if  he  had  seen  a Gorgon’s 
head:  which  was  no  such  cruel  monster  (as  ^^Ccelius  interprets  it,  lib.  3.  carp. 
9.),  “ but  the  very  quintessence  of  beauty,”  some  fair  creature,  as  without 
doubt  the  poet  understood  in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators 
were  amazed.  ^ Miseri  quihus  intentata  niies,  poor  wretches  are  compelled  at 
the  ver}’-  sight  of  her  ravishing  looks  to  run  mad,  or  make  away  with  them- 
selves. 


*'  k They  wait  the  sentence  of  lier  scornful  eyes'; 

And  whom  shefavoui's  lives,-  the  other  dies.” 

^Heliodorus,  lib.  1.  brings  in  Thyamis  almost  besides  himself,  when  he  saw 
Chariclia  first,  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  a second  time,  “for  he  thought 
it  impossible  for  any  man  living  to  see  her  and  contain  himself.”  The  very 
fame  of  beauty  will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  off  (such  an  attractive  power 
this  loadstone  hath),  and  they  will  seem  but  short,  they  will  undertake  any 
toil  or  trouble,  long  journeys.  Penia  or  Atalanta  shall  not  overgo  them, 
through  seas,  deserts,  mountains,  and  dangerous  places,  as  they  did  to  gaze 
on  Psyche : “ many  mortal  men  came  far  and  near  to  see  that  glorious  object 
of  her  age,”  Paris  for  Helena,  Corebus  to  Troja. 

“ nils  Trojam  qui  forte  diebus 

Veuerat  insano  Cassandrae  insensus  amore,” 

“ who  inflamed  with  a violent  passion  for  Cassandra,  happened  then  to  be  in, 
Troy.”  King  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  to  visit  his  old 
friends  again,  crossing  the  seas;  but  the  truth  is,  his  coming  was  to  see  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  nonpareil  of  those  times,  and  his  dear  mistress. 
That  infernal  god  Pluto  came  from  hell  itself,  to  steal  Proserpine;  Achilles 
left  all  his  friends  for  Polixena’s  sake,  his  enemy’s  daughter ; and  all  the  “ Gre- 
cian gods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions  for  that  fair  lady,  Philo  Dioneus 
daughter’s  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  those  days;  ed  enim  venustate  fuit,  ut 
earn  certatim  omnes  dii  conjugem  expeterent:  “for  she  was  of  such  surpassing 
beauty,  that  all  the  gods  contended  for  her  love.”  ° Formosa  divis  imperat 
puella  : “ the  beautilul  maid  commands  the  gods.”  They  will  not  only  come 
to  see,  but  as  a falcon  makes  a hungry  hawk  hover  about,  follow,  give  attend- 
ance and  service,  spend  goods,  lives,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attain ; 

“ Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 

Yet  love  breaks  tlirougb,  and  picks  them  all  at  last.” 

When  fair  ^ Hero  came  abroad,  the  eyes,  hearts,  and  affections  of  her  spec- 
tators were  still  attendant  on  her. 

“ <1  Et  medios  inter  vultus  supereminet  omnes,  I “ ’’So  far  above  the  rest  fair  Hero  shined, 

I’erque  urbein  aspiciunt  venientem  nuininis  instar.”  | And  stole  away  the  enchanted  gazer’s  mind.” 

d Idem  Anger.  ® Obstupuit  mirabundus  membrorum  elegantiam,  &c.  Ep.  7.  f Stoboeus  e gi'ajco. 
“ 5Iy  limbs  became  rela.xed,  I was  overcome  from  head  to  foot,  all  self-possession  fled,  so  great  a stupor  over- 
burdened my  mind.”  8 I’arum  abfuit  quo  minus  saxum  exhomine  lactus  sura,  ipsis  statuis  immobiliorciu 
me  fecit.  h Veteres  Gorgonis  fabulam  conflnxcrunt,  eximium  formas  decus  stupidos  reddens.  i Uor. 

Ode  5.  k Marios  Hero.  1 Aspectum  virginis  spoute  fugit  insanus  fere,  ct  iinpossibile  e.Kistlmans  ut 

sunul  earn  aspicere  quis  possit,  ct  intratemperantise  metas  se  continere.  Apuleius,  1.  4.  Multi  mor- 

tuies  longis  itincribus,  <&c.  . “ Eic.  Gerbel.  1. 5.  Achnia.  ® I.  Secundusbadorum  lib.  P Muswm 

iliaautem  bene  morata,  per  tedcni  qnocunque  vagabulur,  sequentem  nzentem  hibebat,  ct  oculos,  ct  cordj 
viioiuin,  *4  lloiuer.  ’’ iLuiouc. 
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® When  Peter  Aretiiie’s  Lucretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that  the  fame  of  her 
\iQSi\\iy,adurhanaruin  cleliciai'wm  sectatores  venerat,nemo  non  ad  videndam  earn, 
ttc.  were  spread  abroad,  they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  threefold  to  see  her, 
and  hovered  about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  and  Phryne 
of  Thebes.  ^ Ad  cujusjacuit  Grcecia  tola  fores,  “ at  whose  gates  lay  all  Greece,” 
“ “ Every  man  sought  to  get  her  love,  some  with  gallant  and  costly  apparel, 
some  with  an  affected  pace,  some  with  music,  others  with  rich  gifts,  pleasant 
discourse,  multitude  of  followers ; others  with  letters,  vows,  and  promises,  to 
commend  themselves,  and  to  be  gracious  in  her  eyes.”  Happy  was  he  that 
could  see  her,  thrice  happy  that  enjoyed  her  company.  Charmides  ^in  Plato 
was  a proper  young  man,  in  comehness  of  person,  “ and  all  good  quahties,  far 
exceeding  others;  whensoever  fair  Charmides  came  abroad,  they  seemed  all 
to  be  in  love  with  him  (as  Critias  describes  their  carriage),  and  were  troubled 
at  the  very  sight  of  him;  many  came  near  him,  many  followed  him  whereso- 
ever he  went,”  as  those  ^ formarum  spectatores  did  Acontius,  if  at  any  time  he 
walked  abroad:  the  Athenian  lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades;  Sappho  and  the 
Mitilenean  women  on  Phaon  the  fair.  Such  lovely  sights  do  not  only  please, 
entice,  but  ravish  and  amaze.  Cleonimus,  a delicate  and  tender  youth,  present 
at  a feast  which  Androcles  his  uncle  made  in  PirJBO  at  Athens,  when  he  sacri- 
ficed to  Mercury,  so  stupified  the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  and 
the  rest  (as  Charidemus  in  ^Lucian  relates  it),  that  they  could  not  eat  their 
meat,  they  sat  all  supper  time  gazing,  glancing  at  him,  stealing  looks,  and 
admiring  of  his  beauty.  Many  will  condemn  these  men  that  are  so  enamoured, 
for  fools;  but  some  again  commend  them  for  it;  many  reject  Paris’s  judgment, 
and  yet  Lucian  approves  of  it,  admiring  Paris  for  his  choice ; he  would  have 
done  as  much  himself,  and  by  good  desert  in  his  mind  ; beauty  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred “^before  wealth  or  wisdom.”  '^Athenmus,  Deipnosophist,  lib.  13. 
cap.  7,  holds  it  not  such  indignity  for  the  Trojans  or  Greeks  to  contend  ten 
years,  to  spend  so  much  labour,  lose  so  many  men’s  lives  for  Helen’s  sake, 
*^for  so  fair  a lady’s  sake, 

“ Ob  talem  uxorem  cui  presstantissima  forma, 

Nil  mortale  refert.” 

That  one  woman  was  worth  a kingdom,  a hundred  thousand  other  women,  a 
world  itself.  Well  might  ^Sterpsi chores  be  blind  for  carping  at  so  fair  a 
creature,  and  a just  punishment  it  was.  The  same  testimony  gives  Homer  of 
the  old  men  of  Troy,  that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combat  between  Paris 
and  Menelaiis  at  the  Seian  gate,  when  Helen  stood  in  presence ; they  said  all, 
the  war  was  worthily  prolonged  and  undertaken  ® for  her  sake.  The  very 
gods  themselves  (as  Homer  and  ^ Isocrates  record)  fought  more  for  Plelen  than 
they  did  against  the  giants.  When  ^ Yenus  lost  her  son  Cupid  she  made 
proclamation  by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could  bring  tidings  of  him  should  have 
seven  kisses ; a noble  reward  some  say,  and  much  better  than  so  many  golden 
talents,  seven  such  kisses  to  many  men  were  more  precious  than  seven  cities, 
or  so  many  provinces.  One  such  a kiss  alone  would  recover  a man  if  he  wei*e 
a dying,  ^Suaviolum  Stygia  sic  te  de  voile  reducet,  &c.  Great  Alexander 
married  Roxane,  a poor  man’s  child,  only  for  her  person.  ^ ’Twas  well  done 
of  Alexander,  and  heroically  done;  I admire  him  for  it.  Orlando  was  mad  for 
Angelica,  and  who  doth  not  condole  his  mishap  ] Thisbe  died  for  Pyramus, 


® rernodidascalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  donat.  h Gasp.  Rartliio  Germnno.  t Propertius.  « Vestiiim 

eplendore  et  flcKantia,  ambitione  incessfls,  doni.«,  caiitilenis,  &c..  gratiani  adipisci.  x PrjE  cajteiis 

corpoi^  proceritate  et  cgregia  indole  mirandus  apparebat,  castcri  autcm  capti  ejus  amore  videbautur,  &c. 
yAiLstenctus,  ep.  10.  *Tom.  4.  Dial,  meretr.  respicientos  et  ad  formam  ejus  ob,tnpescentes.  a In 

Charidcrno ; saplentiee  merito  pulchritude  prrofertur  et  opibus.  b Indignum  nihil  est  Troas  fortes  et 

Achivos  t^pore  tam  longo  perpcMOS  msc  labore.  ®Digna  quldem  facies  pro  qua  vcl  oblrot  Achilles,  vcl 
J rlamus,  belli  causa  probanda  fuit  Proper,  lib.  2.  d Ccecus  qui  Helenaj  formam  carpsovat  ° Those 
mutinous  Tuiks  that  murmured  at  Mahomet,  wiien  they  saw  Irene,  excused  his  absence.  Kiiowls.  flu 
1 audem  Uelciiae  erat.  ® Apul.  miles,  lib.  4.  h Secun.  bas.  1^  iCurtius,  1.  I. 
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Dido  for  .^Eiieas;  wlio  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  ^Austin  did 
in  commiseration  of  her  estate  ! slie  died  for  him ; “methinks  (as  he  said)  I 
could  die  for  her.” 

But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand ; what  prerogative  this  beauty  hath,  of 
what  power  and  sovereignty  it  is,  and  how  far  such  persons  that  so  much 
admire,  and  dote  upon  it,  are  to  be  justified ; no  man  doubts  of  these  matters ; 
the  question  is,  how  and  by  what  means  beauty  produceth  this  effect  ^ By 
sight : the  eye  betrays  the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  passive  in  this  business ; 
it  wounds  and  is  wounded,  is  an  especial  cause  and  instrument,  both  in  the 
subject  and  in  the  object.  As  tears,  it  begins  in  the  eyes,  descends  to  the 
breast  j”  it  conveys  these  beauteous  rays,  as  I have  said,  unto  the  heart.  Ut 
vidi  ut  peril.  ^Ma7'S  videt  hanc,  visamque  cupit.  Shechem  saw  Dinah  the 
daughter  of  Leah,  and  defiled  her,  Gen.  xxxiv.  3.  Jacob,  Rachel,  xxix.  17, 
“for  she  was  beautiful  and  fair.”  Diivid  spied  Bathsheba  afar  off,  2 Sam.xi.  2. 
The  elders,  Susanna,  “ as  that  Orthomenian  Strato  saw  fair  Aristoclea  the 
daughter  of  Theophanes,  bathing  herself  at  that  Hercyne  well  in  Lebadea,  aud 
were  captivated  in  an  instant.  Viderunt  oculi,  rapuerunt  pectora  Jlammoe; 
Ammon  fell  sick  for  Thamar’s  sake,  2 Sam.  xiii.  2.  The  beauty  of  Esther 
was  such,  that  she  found  favour  not  only  in  the  sight  of  Ahasuerus,  “but  of  all 
those  that  looked  upon  her.”  Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others,  contended 
that  Christ  himself  was  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  J oseph  next  unto 
him,  speciosus  prce  Jiliis  hoininum,  and  they  will  have  it  literally  taken  j his 
very  person  was  such,  that  he  found  grace  aud  favour  of  all  those  that  looked 
upon  him.  Joseph  was  so  fair,  that,  as  the  ordinary  gloss  hath  it,  filice 
decmrrerent  per  murum,  et  ad  fenestras,  they  ran  to  the  top  of  the  walls  and  to 
the  windows  to  gaze  on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  personage 
go  by : and  so  Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  Empress  going  through 
Cullen.  °P.  Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Antony 
no  sooner  saw  Cleopatra,  but,  saith  Appian,  lib.  1,  he  was  enamoured  of  her. 

Theseus  at  the  first  sight  of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  that  purpose 
kneeled  down,  and  made  his  pathetical  prayers  unto  the  gods.  ‘^Charicles,  by 
chance,  espying  that  curious  picture  of  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple, 
stood  a great  while  gazing,  as  one  amazed;  at  length,  he  brake  into  that  mad 
passionate  speech,  “O  fortunate  god  Mars,  that  wast  bound  in  chains,  and 
made  ridiculous  for  her  sake!”  He  could  not  contain  himself,  but  kissed  her 
picture,  I know  not  how  oft,  and  heartily  desired  to  be  so  disgraced  as  Mars 
was.  And  what  did  he  that  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him  ? 

“ ^ atque  aliquis  dc  diis  non  tristibus  optat 

Sic  fieri  turpis  ” 

When  Venus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such,  that  (as  mine 
author  saith)  “ ®all  thq  gods  came  flocking  about,  and  saluted  her,  each  of 
them  went  to  J upiter,  and  desired  he  might  have  her  to  be  his  wife.”  When 
fair  Antilochus  came  in  presence,  as  a candle  in  the  dark  his  beauty  shined, 
all  men’s  eyes  (as  Xenophon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  “were  instantly  fixed 
on  him,  and  moved  at  the  sight,  insomuch  that  they  could  not  conceal  them- 
selves, but  in  gesture  or  looks  it  was  discerned  and  expressed.”  Those  other 
senses,  hearing  touching,  may  much  penetrate  and  afiect,  but  none  so  much, 
none  so  forcible  as  sight.  Forma  Briseis  mediis  in  armis  movit  Achillem, 
Achilles  was  moved  in  tlie  midst  of  a battle  by  fair  Briseis,  Ajax  by  Teemessa; 

kConfesai.  ISenec^  amor  in  oculia  oritur.  ™Ovid.  Fast.  Plutarch.  ® Lib.  dc  pulcbrit 

Jesu  et  Mariae.  P Lucian  Charideinon  supra  omnes  mortales  felldssimum  si  hacfnii  posset,  « Lucian 
amor.  Insanum  quiddam  ac  furibundum  cxclamans.  O fortunatissime  doonim  Jlars  qui  propter  liano 
vinctus  fiiisti.  ^ Ov.  Met.  1.  3.  “ Omnes  dii  complexl  sunt,  et  in  uxorem  sibi  petierunt,  Nat. 

Comes  do  Vencre.  t Ut  cum  lux  noctis  affulget.  omnium  oculoa  incurrit:  sic  Antiloquua, 
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Judith  captivated  that  great  Captain  Holofernes:  Dalilah,  Samson  3 Eosa- 
muud,  “Heiiiy  the  Second;  Eoxolana,  Solyman  the  Magniiicent,  &c. 

“ ^ NikS  5e  xat  enhpov 

Kai  wDp  xaX^  Tf?  ovs-a,.'* 


‘•A  fair  woman  overcomes  tire  and  sword.” 


“y  Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man  and  all  his  mind  possess, 

As  beauty’s  loveliest  bait,  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriors  erst  their  rigour  to  suppress, 
And  mighty  h mds  forget  their  manliness, 


Driven  with  the  power  of  an  heart-burning  eye. 
And  lapt  in  flowers  of  a golden  tress, 

That  can  with  melting  pleasure  mollify 
Their  harden’d  hearts  inur’d  to  cruelty.” 


Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  he  no  sooner  came  in  Leucippe’s 
pre.sence,  but  that  he  did  corde  tremere^  et  oeulis  laseivias  intmri ; “he  was 
wounded  at  the  first  sight,  his  heart  panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn  his 
eyes  from  her.  So  doth  Calysiris  in  Heliodorus,  lib.  2.  Isis  Priest,  a reverend 
old  man,  complain,  who  by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that  Thracian  Eodophe, 
might  not  hold  his  eyes  off*  her  : “’'I  will  not  conceal  it,  she  overcame  me 
with  her  presence,  and  quite  assaulted  my  continency  which  I had  kept  unto 
mine  old  age ; I resisted  a long  time  my  bodily  eyes  with  the  eyes  of  my 
understanding;  at  last  I was  conquered,  and  as  in  a tempest  carried  head- 
long.” c XenojDhiles,  a philosopher,  railed  at  women  downright  for  many 
years  together,  scorned,  hated,  scofied  at  them ; coming  at  last  into  Daphnis 
a fair  maid’s  company  (as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend  Demaritis), 
though  free  before,  Intactiis  nullis  ante  ciipidinihus,  was  far  in  love,  and  quite 
overcome  upon  a sudden  Victus  sum  fateor  a Daphnide,  &c.  1 confess  I 

am  taken, 


“ d Sola  hsec  inflexit  sensus,  animumque  labentem 
Impulit” 


I could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse,  had  Stratocles 
the  physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  onuco  plenus  (so  e Prodromus  describes 
him) ; he  was  a severe  woman’s-hater  all  his  life,  foeda  et  contumeliosa  semper 
infeeminas  profatus,  a bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sex,  humanas  aspides  et 
viperas  appellebat,  he  forswore  them  all  still,  and  mocked  them  wheresoever  he 
came,  in  such  vile  terms,  ut  matrem  et  sorores  odisses,  that  if  thou  hadst  heard 
him,  thou  wouldst  have  loathed  thine  own  mother  and  sisters  for  his  word’s 
sake.  Yet  this  old  doting  fool  was  taken  at  last  with  that  celestial  and  divine 
look  of  Myrilla,  the  daughter  of  Anticles  the  gardener,  that  smirking  wench, 
that  he  shaved  off  his  bushy  beard,  painted  his  face,  curled  his  hair,  wore  a 
laurel  crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her  love  besides  was  ready  to  run 
mad.  For  the  vei’y  day  that  he  married  he  was  so  furious,  sdis  oceasum 
mimis  expectare  posset  ( a terrible,  a monstrous  long  day),  he  could  not  stay  till 
it  was  night,  sed  omnibus  insalutatis  in  thalamum  festinans  irrupit,  the  meat 
scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  without  any  leave  taking,  he  would  needs  go  presently 
to  bed.  What  young  man,  therefore,  if  old  men  be  so  intemperate,  can  secure 
himself?  Who  can  say  I will  not  be  taken  with  a beautiful  object?  I can, 
I will  contain.  No,  saith  Lucian  of  his  mistress,  she  is  so  fair,  that  if  thou 
dost  but  see  her,  she  will  stupify  thee,  kill  thee  straight,  and.  Medusa  like, 
turn  thee  to  a stone ; thou  canst  not  pull  thine  eyes  from  her,  but  as  an 
adamant  doth  iron,  she  will  carry  thee  bound  headlong  whither  she  will  herself, 
infect  thee  like  a ba.silisk.  It  holds  both  in  men  and  women.  Dido  was 


'^Delevitomnes  exanimo  mulieres.  * Xam  vincit  et  velignetn,  feirumqiie  si  qua  piilclira  est.  Anacreon, 2 
yripenser  in  liis  I aerie  Queenc.  Achilles  Tiitius,  lib.  ).  ^ Statini  ac  cam  contcinplatus  sum,  oceidi  ; 

ocu  08  a virgine  avertcre  conatus  sum,  sed  Uli  repugnabant,  b Pudet  dicere,  non  celabo  tamen.  Memphiiu 
Acniens  me  vicit,  et  continentiam  expugnavit,  quum  ad  sencctuteni  usque  servaram ; oculis  corporis,  Ac. 
° iiunc  pnmum  circa  lianc  anxlus  anlml  hroreo.  Aristronctus.  ep.  17.  d Virg  Ain.  4.  <‘She  alone  hath 
captivated  my  feelings,  and  fixed  my  wavering  mind.”  ®Amaranto  dial.  fComasquo  ad  speculum 
disposuit.  8 Imag.  Polistrato.  Si  illam  saltern  intuearis,  statuis  iinmobillorem  to  faciet;  si  conspe.xeria 
cam,  non  rellnquctur  fapultas  oculos  ab  ca  amovendi;  abducot  te  alligatum  quocunquo  volucrit,  ut  ferrura 
ad  80  trahere  lerunt  adamant  era. 
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amazed  at  -Eneas’  presence  ; Ohsiupuit  prhno  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido  ; and  as 
lie  feelingly  verified  out  of  his  experience  j 

“ h Quam  ego  postquam  viJi,  non  Ita  amavl  ut  sani  solcnt  I “ I lov’d  her  not  as  others  soberly, 

Homines,  sed  eodom  pacto  ut  insani  solent.”  | But  as  a madman  rageth,  so  did  I.” 

So  Museus  of  Leander,  nusquam  lumen  detorquet  ah  ilia ; and  ^ Chaucer  of 
Palamon, 

He  cast  his  eye  upon  Emilia, 

And  therewith  he  blent  and  cried  ha,  ha. 

As  though  he  had  been  stroke  unto  the  hearta. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is,  how  it  doth 
Injluere,  how  it  doth  fascinate  (for,  as  all  hold,  love  is  a fascination),  thus  in 
brief.  “^This  comeliness  or  beauty  ariseth  from  the  due  proportion  of  the 
whole,  or  from  each  several  part.”  Por  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  I refer 
you  to  poets,  historiographers,  and  those  amorous  writers,  to  Lucian’s  Images, 
and  Charidemus,  Xenophon’s  description  of  Panthea,  Petronius  Catalectes, 
Heliodorus  Chariclia,  Tacius  Leucippe,  Longa  Sophista’s  Daphnis  and  Cloe, 
Theodorus  Prodromushis  Phodanthes,  Aristeenetus  and  Philostratus  Epistles, 
Balthasar  Castilio,  lib.  4 de  aulico.  Laurentius,  cap.  10,  de  melan.  -^neas 
Sylvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  almost,  which  have  most  accurately  de- 
scribed a perfect  beauty,  an  absolute  feature,  and  that  through  every  member, 
both  in  men  and  v^'omen.  Each  part  must  concur  to  the  perfection  of  it ; for 
as  Seneca  saith,  Ep.  33.  lih.  4.  Non  est  formosa  mulier  cujus  crus  laudatur 
et  hrachium,  sed  ilia  cujus  simul  universa facies  admirationem  singulis  partibus 
dedit ; “She  is  no  fair  woman,  whose  arm,  thigh,  &c.  are  commended,  except 
the  face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent.”  And  the  face  especially 
gives  a lustre  to  the  rest : the  face  is  it  that  commonly  denominates  a fair  or 
foul : arx  formce  facies,  the  face  is  beauty’s  tower ; and  though  the  other 
parts  be  deformed,  yet  a good  face  carries  it  {facies  non  uxor  amatur),  that 
alone  is  most  part  respected,  principaUy  valued,  deliciis  suis  ferox,  and  of  itself 
able  to  captivate. 

“1  Urit  te  Glyeerae  nitor, 

Urit  grata  protervitas, 

Et  vultus  nimiiim  lubricus  aspici.” 

“ Glycera’s  too  fair  a face  was  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to  be  beheld.” 
When  ™ Chserea  saw  the  singing  wench’s  sweet  looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that 
he  cried  out,  0 faciem  pulchram,  deleo  omnes  deliinc  ex  animo  mulieres,  tcedet 
quotidianarum  harum  formarum  / “O  fair  face,  I’ll  never  love  any  but  her, 
look  on  any  other  hereafter  but  her  j I am  weary  of  these  ordinary  beauties,  away 

with  them.”  The  more  he  sees  her,  the  worse  he  is, uritque  videndo  as 

in  a burning-glass,  the  sunbeams  are  re-collected  to  a centre,  the  rays  of  love 
are  projected  from  her  eyes.  It  was  ^Eneas’s  countenance  ravished  Queen 
Dido,  Os  humerosque  Deo  similis,  he  had  an  angelical  face. 

“ “ 0 sacros  vultus  Baccho  vel  ApoUinc  dignos,  I “ 0 sacred  looks,  befitting  majesty, 

Quos  vir,  quos  tutb  foemina  nulla  videt ! ” | Which  never  mortal  wight  could  salely  see.’' 

Although  for  the  greater  part  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in  the  face,  yet 
many  times  those  other  members  yield  a most  pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone 
sufficient  to  enamour.  A high  brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  cceli  pul- 
cherrima plaga,  Frons  ubi  vivit  honor,  frons  ubi  ludit  amor,  whiteand  smooth 
like  the  polished  alabaster,  a pair  of  cheeks  of  vermilion  colour,  in  which  love 
lodgeth  ; ° Amor  qui  mollibus  genis  puellce  pernoctas  : a coral  lip,  suaviorutn 
delubrum,  in  which  Basia  mille  patent,  basia  mille  latent,  “A  thousand  appear, 
as  many  are  concealed graliarum  sedes  gratissima;  a sweet-smelling  fiower, 

h Plant.  Merc.  1 In  the  Knight’s  Talc.  k Ex  debita  totius  proportione  sptaque  partium  compo- 

sifione.  Piccolomincus.  1 II or.  Od.  19.  lib.  1.  “ Ter.  Eunuch.  Act  2.  seen.  3.  “ Petronius  CatalL 

®Sopliocles,  Antigone. 
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fi-om  which  bees  may  gather  honey,  ^ Mellilegoe  volucres  quid  adhuc  cava  thyma 
rosasque,  &c. 

“ Omnes  ad  dominoe  labra  venite  me®, 
lUa  rosas  spirat,”  &c. 

A white  and  round  neck,  that  via  lactea,  dimple  in  the  chin,  black  eye-brows, 
Gupidinis  arcus,  sweet  breath,  white  and  even  teeth,  which  some  call  the  sale- 
piece,  a fine  soft  round  pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace,  ^ Quale  decus  tumidis 
Fano  de  mar  more  mammis  /”  ^and  make  a pleasant  valley  lacteum  sinum, 
between  two  chalky  hills,  Sororiantes  papillulas,  et  ad  pruritum  frigidos  ama~ 
tores  solo  aspectu  excitantes.  Unde  is,  ^ Forma  papillarum  quam  fait  apta 
pyt'emil — Again  Urebant  oculos  durce  stantesque  mamillcB.  A flaxen  hair; 
golden  hair  was  even  in  great  account,  for  which  Yirgil  commends  Dido,  Non- 
dum  sustulerat  jiavum  Fros&rpinina  crinem,  Et  crines  nodantur  in  aurum. 
Apollonius  {Argonaut,  lib.  4.  Jasonis Jlava  coma  incendit  cor  Medeoe)  will  have 
Jason’s  golden  hair  to  be  the  main  cause  of  Medea’s  dotage  on  him.  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  both  yellow  haired.  Paris,  Menelaus,  and  most  amorous 
young  men,  have  been  such  in  all  ages,  molles  ac  suaves,  as  Baptista  Porta 
infers,  ^ Fhysiog.  lib.  2.  lovely  to  behold.  Homer  so  commends  Helen,  makes 
Patroclus  and  Achilles  both  yellow  haired:  Pulchricoma  Yenus,  and  Cupid 
himself  was  yellow  haired,  in  aurum  coruscante  et  crispante  capillo,  like  that 
neat  picture  of  Narcissus  in  Callistratus ; for  so  ^ Psyche  spied  him  asleep, 
Briseis,  Folixena,  &c.  jiavicomce  omnes, 

“ and  Hero  the  fair, 

Whom  young  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair.” 

Leland  commends  Guithera,  King  Arthur’s  wife,  for  a fair  flaxen  hair : so  Paulus 
.^milius  sets  out  Clodeveus,  that  lovely  king  of  France.  ^ Synesius  holds 
every  efieminate  fellow  or  adulterer  is  fair  haired : and  Apuleius  adds  that 
Yenus  herself,  goddess  of  love,  cannot  delight,  “^though  she  come  accompa- 
nied with  the  graces,  and  all  Cupid’s  train  to  attend  upon  her,  girt  with  her 
own  girdle,  and  smell  of  cinnamon  and  balm,  yet  if  she  be  bald  or  badhaired, 
she  cannot  please  her  Yulcan.”  "Which  belike  makes  our  Yenetian  ladies  at 
this  day  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much,  great  women  to  calamistrate  and 
curl  it  up,  vihrantes  ad  gratiam  crines,  et  tot  orbibus  in  captivitatem  Jlexos,  to 
adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls,  and  made- flowers;  and  all  courtiers 
to  eflect  a pleasing  grace  in  this  kind.  In  a word,  “^the  hairs  are  Cupid’s 
nets,  to  catch  all  comers,  a brushy  wood,  in  which  Cupid  builds  his  nest,  and 
under  whose  shadow  all  loves  a thousand  several  ways  sport  themselves.” 

A little  soft  hand,  pretty  little  mouth,  small,  fine,  long  fingers,  Gratice  quoe 

digitis ’tis  that  which  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne, laudat  digitosque 

manusque;  a straight  and  slender  body,  a small  foot,  and  well-proportioned 
leg,  hath  an  excellent  lustre,  ^Cui  totumincumbit  corpus  uti  fundamento  cedes. 
Clearchus  vowed  to  his  friend  Amyander  in  ^Aristaenetus,  that  the  most  attrac- 
tive part  in  his  mistress,  to  make  him  love  and  like  her  first,  was  her  pretty 
leg  and  foot : a soft  and  white  skin,  &c,  have  their  peculiar  graces,  ° Nebula 
lumd  est  mollior  ac  hujus  cutis  est,  cediqjol  papillam  bellulam.  Though  in  men 

these  parts  are  not  so  much  respected;  a grim  Saracen  sometimes, nudus 

membra  Fyracmon,  a martial  hirsute  face  pleaseth  best;  a black  man  is  a 
pearl  in  a fair  woman’s  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as  ^lame  Yulcan  was  to 

P Jo.  Secundus  bas.  19.  9Lcecha3U8.  ^'Arandus.  Vallis  aTnoBnissima  b duobus  montibus  composita 

niveis.  b Ovid.  t FoL  77.  Dapsiles  hilares  amatores,  &c.  When  Cupid  slept.  Cassaricm  auream 

habcntcm,  ubi  Psyche  vidit,  molleniQue  ex  ambrosia  cervlcem  inspexit,  crines  crispos,  purpureas  genas  can- 
didnsqne,  &c.  Apuleius.  *In  laudem  calvi ; spleudida  coma  quisque  adulter  est;  alllcit  aurea  coma. 

Venus  ipsa  non  placcrot  comis  nudata,  capitc  spoliata,  si  quails  ipsa  Venus  cum  fuit  virgo  omul  gratiarum 
choro  Blipata,  et  toto  cupidlnum  populo  concinnata,  baltheo  suo  cincta,  cinnama  fragrans,  et  balsama,  si  calva 
prowBserit,  pl^ere  non  potest  Vulcano  suo.  * Arandus.  Capilli  retia  Cupidinis,  sylva  caidua,  in  qua 

nidifleat  Cupido,  sub  cujus  umbra  amorcs  mille  modis  se  excrccnt.  *'Theod.  Prodromus  Amor.  lib.  1. 

ohpist  72.  Ubi  pulchram  tibiam,  bene  compactum  tenuemque  pedem  vidL  ^Plaut>  Cas.  dClftudus 
Pptime  rem  agit. 
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Venus ; foi*  he  being  a sweaty  fuliginous  blacksmith,  was  dearly  beloved  of 
lier,  when  fair  Apollo,  nimble  Mercury  were  rejected,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sweet-faced  gods  forsaken.  Many  women  (as  Petronius  ^observes)  sordibus 
cahnt  (as  many  men  are  more  moved  with  kitchen  wenches,  and  a poor  market 
maid,  than  all  these  illustrious  eourt  and  city  dames)  will  sooner  dote  upon  a 
slave,  a servant,  a dirt  dauber,  a brontes,  a eook,  a player,  if  they  see  his  naked 
legs  or  arms,  thorsaque  hrachia,^  &c.,  like  that  huntsman  Meleager  in  Philo- 
stratus,  though  he  be  all  in  rags,  obscene  and  dirty,  besmeared  like  a niddleman, 
a gipsy,  or  a chimney-sweeper,  than  upon  a noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Ephestion, 
Alcibiades,  or  those  embroidered  eourtiers  full  of  silk  and  gold.  ® Jastine’s 
wife,  a eitizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with  Pylades  a player,  and  was  ready  to 
run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself  helped  her  by  chance.  Faustina  the 
empress  doted  on  a fencer. 

Not  one  of  a thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  peculiar  part  or  other 
which  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him  above  the  rest.  ^ A company  of  young 
philosophers  on  a time  fell  at  variance,  which  part  of  a woman  was  most  desi- 
rable and  pleased  best?  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth,  some  the 
eyes,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  chin,  &c.,  the  controversy  was  referred  to  Lais  of 
Corinth  to  decide  ] but  she,  smiling,  said,  they  were  a company  of  fools ; for 
suppose  they  had  her  where  they  wished,  what  would  they  ^first  seek?  Yet 
this  notwithstanding  I do  easily  grant,  neque  quis  vestrum  negaverit  opinor, 
all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  ^the  eyes,^ 

“ videt  igne  mlcantes, 

Sideribus  similes  oculos” 


which  are  love’s  fowlers;  ^aucupium  amoris,  the  shoeing  horns,  “the  hooks 
of  love  (as  Araudus  will),  the  guides,  touchstone,  judges,  that  in  a moment 
cure  mad  men,  and  make  sound  folks  mad,  the  watchmen  of  the  body ; what 
do  they  not?”  How  vex  they  not?  All  this  is  true,  and  (which  Athenaeus 
lib.  13.  dip.  cap.  5.  and  Tatius  hold)  they  are  the  chief  seats  of  love,  and  James 
Lernutius'^  hath  facetely  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode  of  his, 


“ Amorem  ocellis  flammeolis  berm 
Vidi  insidentem,  credite  posteri, 
Fratrcsque  circum  ludibandos 
Cum  pharetra  volitare  et  arcu,” 


“ I saw  Love  sitting  in  my  mistress’  eyes 
Sparkling,  believe  it  aU  posterity. 

And  his  attendants  playing  round  about, 
With  bow  and  arrows  ready  for  to  fly.” 


Scaliger  calls  the  eyes,  “‘^Cupid’s  arrows;  the  tongue,  the  lightning  of  love; 
the  paps,  the  tents Balthasar  Oastilio,  the  causes,  the  chariots,  the  lamps 
of  love, 

“ mmula  lumina  stellia,  I “ Eyes  emulating  stars  in  light, 

Lumina  quaj  possent  sollicitare  deos.”  ] Enticing  gods  at  the  first  sight ; ” 


Love’s  orators,  Petronius. 


“0  blandos  oculos,  ot6  facetos, 

Et  quadam  propria  nota  loquaces 
Illic  est  Venus,  et  leves  amores, 
Atque  ipsa  in  medio  sedet  voluptas.” 


“ 0 sweet  and  pretty  speaking  eyes, 
Where  Venus,  love,  and  pleasure  lies." 


Love’s  torches,  touch-box,  napthe  and  matches,  ‘^TibuUus. 


“ lllius  ex  oculisquum  vult  exurere  divos, 
Accendit  geminas  lampades  acer  amor.” 

Leander,  at  the  first  sight  of  Hero’s 

“ Simul  in  ^ oculorum  radiis  crescebat  fax  amorum, 
Et  cor  fervebat  invecti  ignis  impetu ; 

Pulchritudo  enim  Celebris  immaculatiE  foeminse, 
Acutior  hominibus  est  veloci  sagitta. 

Ociilus  verb  via  est,  ab  oculi  ictibus 
Vulnus  dilibitur,  et  in  prsecordia  vlri  manat.” 


I “ Tart  Love  when  he  will  set  the  gods  on  fire, 
I Lightens  the  eyes  as  torches  to  desire." 

eyes,  was  incensed,  saith  Musseus. 

“ Love’s  torches  ’gan  to  bum  first  in  her  eyes. 
And  set  his  heart  on  fire  which  never  dies : 
For  the  fair  beauty  of  a virgin  pure 
Is  sharper  than  a dart,  and  doth  inure 
A deeper  wound,  which  pierceth  to  the  heart 
By  the  eyes,  and  causeth  such  a cruel  smart.” 


® FoL  5.  Si  sorvum  viderint,  aut  flatorem  altius  cinctum,  aut  pulvere  perfusum,  aut  histrionem  in  scenam 

traductum,  &c.  f Me  pulchra  fatcor  carore  forma,  vemm  luculenta nostra  est.  Petronius  Catal.  dePriapo. 

K Galen.  h Calcagninus  Apologia.  Qu®  pars  maxime  desiderabilis  ? Alius  frontem,  alius  genas,  Ac. 

i Inter  focmineum.  k Heiisius.  1 Sunt  enira  oculi,  prrocipu®  pulchritudinis  sedes.  lib.  6.  Amoris 

hami,  duces,  judices  et  indices  qui  momento  insanos  sanant,  sanos  insanire  cogunt,  oculatissimi  corporis 
excubitores,  quid  non  agunt?  Quid  non  cogunt?  Ocelli  carm.  17.  cujus  et  Lipsius  eplst  quffist  lib.  3. 

cap.  11.  me»ninlt.Qb,e!egantiam.  ® Cynthia  prima  suis  raiserum  me  cepit  . ocellis,  contactum  nuUis  ante 
cupidinibus.  Propert.  1.  1.  PIncatalecti  *1  De  Sulpicid,  lib.  4.  r Puichritudo  ipsa  per  occultos  • 
radios  in  pectus  amantis  dimanans  ainatro  rei  formam  insculpsit,  Tutius,  1.5. 
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*A  modem  poet  brings  in  Amnon  complaining  of  Tbamar, 


“ et  me  fascino 

Occidifc  ille  rlsus  et  form®  lepos, 

Ille  nitor,  ilia  gratia,  et  verus  decor, 

111®  cemulantespurpuram,  et  ®rosas  gen®, 
Oculique  viuct®que  aureo  uodo  c im®.” — 


“ It  was  thy  beauty,  ’twas  tliy  pleasing  nnilC; 
Thy  grace  and  comeliness  did  me  beguile ; 
Thy  rose-like  cheeks,  and  unto  purple  fair 
Thy  lovely  eyes  and  golden  knotted  hair.” 


^Philostratus  Lemnius  cries  out  on  liis  mistress’s  basilisk  eyes,  ardentes  faces, 
those  two  burning  glasses,  they  had  so  inflamed  his  soul,  that  no  water  could 
quench  it.  “ What  a tyranny  (saith  he),  what  a penetration  of  bodies  is  this  ! 
thou  drawest  with  violence,  and  swallowest  me  up,  as  Charybdis  doth  sailors 
with  thy  rocky  eyes : he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love,  can  never  get  out.” 
Let  this  be  the  corollary  then,  the  strongest  beams  of  beauty  are  still  darted 
from  the  eyes. 


” Xam  quis  lumina  tanta,  tanta 
Posset  luminibus  suis  tueri, 

Non  statim  trepidansque,  palpitansque, 
Pr®  desiderii  ffistuantis  aura  ?”  &c. 


“ For  who  such  eyes  with  his  can  see, 
And  not  forthwith  enamour’d  be  1 ” 


And  as  men  catch  dotterels  by  putting  out  a leg  or  an  arm,  with  those  mutual 
glances  of  the  eyes  they  first  inveigle  one  another.  ^Cynthia  prima  suis  mise- 
rum  me  cepit  ocelUs.  Of  all  eyes  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable, 
enticing  and  fairer,  which  the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistress. 

Spectandum  nigris  oculis,  nigroque  capilW,^  which  Hesiod  admires  in  his 
Alcmena, 

“ * Cnjus  k verticc  nigricantibus  oculis  I “ From  her  black  eyes,  and  from  her  golden  face, 

Tale  quiddam  spirat  ac  ab  aurea  Venere.”  [ As  if  from  Venus  came  a lovely  grace.” 


and  ^Triton  in  his  Miltene nigra  oculos  formosa  mihi..  ^Horner  useth 

that  epithet  of  ox-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  because  a round  black  eye  is  the 
best,  the  son  of  beauty,  and  farthest  from  black  the  worse:  which  ®Polydore 
Virgil  taxeth  in  our  nation : Angli  ut  plurimum  ccesiis  oculis have  gray  eyes 
for  the  most  part.  Baptista  Porta,  Physiognom.  lib.  3.  puts  gray  colour  upon 
children,  they  be  childish  eyes,  dull  and  heavy.  Many  commend  on  the  other 
side  Spanish  ladies,  and  those  Greek  dames  at  this  day,  for  the  blackness  of 
their  eyes,  as  Porta  doth  his  Neapolitan  young  wives.  Suetonius  describes 
J ulius  Ceesar  to  have  been  nigris  vegetisque  oculis  micantibus,  of  a black  quick 
sparkling  eye : and  although  Averroes  in  his  Colliget  will  have  such  persons 
timorous,  yet  without  question  they  are  most  amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I will  show  you  by  what  means  beauty  doth  fascinate,  be- 
witch, as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soul  of  a man  by  the  eye.  For 
certainly  I am  of  the  poet’s  mind,  love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 


“ ® Ludit  amor  sensus,  oculos  perstringit,  et  aufert 
Libertatem  animi,  mira  nos  fascinat  arte. 

Credo  aliquis  d®mon  subiens  pr®cordia  flammam 
Concitat,  et  raptam  tollit  de  cardine  mentem.” 


“ Love  mocks  our  senses,  curbs  our  liberties. 

And  doth  bewitch  us  with  his  art  and  rings, 

I think  some  devil  gets  into  our  entrails,  [liinges.’> 
And  kindles  coals,  and  heaves  our  souls  from  tht 


Heliodoms,  lib.  3.  proves  at  large,  ^that  love  is  witchcraft,  “it  gets  in  at  our 
pores,  nostrils,  engenders  the  same  qualities  and  affections  in  us,  as  were 
in  the  party  whence  it  came.”  The  manner  of  the  fascination,  as  Ficinus 
10.  cap.  com.  in  Plat,  declares  it,  is  thus:  “Mortal  men  are  then  especially 
bewitched,  when  as  by  often  gazing  one  on  the  other,  they  direct  sio-ht  to 
sight,  join  eye  to  eye,  and  so  drink  and  suck  in  love  between  them;  for  the 
beginning  of  this  disease  is  the  eye.  And  therefore  he  that  hath  a clear  eye, 
though  he  be  otherwise  deformed,  b^  often  looking  uponhim,  willmakeone  mad’ 
and  tie  him  fast  to  him  by  the  eye.”  Leonard.  Varius,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  defas- 
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cinat.  telletli  us,  tliat  by  this  interview,  “^tlie  purer  spirits  are  infected,”  the 
one  eye  pierceth  through  tlie  other  with  his  rays,  which  he  sends  forth’  and 
many  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eyes,  that,  which  Suetonius  relates  of 
Augustus,  their  brightness  is  such,  they  compel  their  spectators  to  look  off, 
and  can  no  more  endure  them  than  the  sunbeams.  ^Barradius,  lib.  6.  cap.  lo! 
de  Ilarmonia  Evangel,  reports  as  much  of  our  Saviour  Chrik,  and  ‘Peter 
Morales  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  Mcephorus  describes  likewise  to  have  been 
yellow-haired,  of  a wheat  colour,  but  of  a most  amiable  and  piercing  eye.  The 
rays,  as  some  think,  sent  from  the  eyes,  carry  certain  spiritual  vapours  with 
them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party,  and  that  in  a moment.  I know,  they  that 
hold  visiojit  mtramittendo^  will  make  a doubt  of  this;  but  Picinus  j>roves  it 
from  blear-eyes.  “’‘^That  by  sight  alone,  make  others  blear-eyed;  and  it  is 
more  than  manifest,  that  the  vapour  of  the  corrupt  blood  doth  get  in  to<^e- 
ther  with  the  rays,  and  so  by  the  contagion  the  spectators’  eyes  are  infectS.” 
Other  arguments  there  are  of  a basilisk,  that  kills  afar  oif  by  sight,  as  that 
Ephesian  did  of  whom  ^Philostratus  speaks,  of  so  pernicious  an  eye,  he 
poisoned  all  he  looked  steadily  on:  and  that  other  argument,  tnenstruce 
fceminm,  out  of  Aristotle’s  problems,  morboscB  Capivaccius  adds,  and  “Sep- 
talius  the  commentator,  that  contaminate  a looking-glass  with  beholding 
it.  “ ^So  the  beams  that  come  from  the  agent’s  heart,  by  the  eyes,  infect  the 
spirits  about  the  patients,  inwardly  wound,  and  thence  the  spirits  infect  the 
blood.”  To  this  effect  she  complained  in  °Apuleius,  “Thou  art  the  cause  of 
my  grief,  thy  eyes  piercing  through  mine  eyes  to  mine  inner  parts,  have  set  my 
bowels  on  fire,  and  therefore  pity  me  that  am  now  ready  to  die  for  thy  sake.” 
Ficinus  illustrates  this  with  a familiar  example  of  that  Marrhusian  Phiedrus 
and  Theban  Lycias,  “^Lycias  he  stares  on  Phsedrus’  face,  and  Phsedrus 
fastens  the  balls  of  his  eyes  upon  Lycias,  and  with  those  sparkling  rays  sends 
out  his  spirits.  The  beams  of  Phsedrus’  eyes  are  easily  mingled  with  the 
beams  of  Lycias’,  and  spirits  are  joined  to  spirits.  This  vapour  begot  in  Phaj- 
drus’  heart,  enters  into  Lycias’  bowels : and  that  wliich  is  a greater  wonder, 
Phsedrus’  blood  is  in  Lycias’  heart,  and  thence  come  those  ordinary  love- 
speeches,  my  sweetheart  Phsedrus,  and  mine  own  self,  my  dear  bowels.  And 
Phsedrus  again  to  Lycias,  O my  light,  my  joy,  my  soul,  my  life.  Phsedrus 
follows  Lycias,  because  his  heart  would  have  his  spirits,  and  Lycias  follows 
Phsedru-s,  because  he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits;  both  follow;  but  Lycias  the 
earnester  of  the  two ; the  river  hath  more  need  of  the  fountain,  than  the  foun- 
tain of  the  river;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched  with  a loadstone, 
but  draws  not  it  again ; so  Lycias  draws  Phsedrus.”  But  how  comes  it  to 
pass  then,  that  the  blind  man  loves  that  never  saw?  We  read  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  a story  of  a child  that  was  brought  up  in  the  wilderness, 
from  his  infancy,  by  an  old  hermit ; now  come  to  man’s  estate,  he  saw  by 
chance  two  comely  women  wandering  in  the  woods : he  asked  the  old  man 
what  creatures  they  were,  he  told  him  fairies ; after  a while  talking  obiter,  the 
hermit  demanded  of  him,  which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in 
his  life  ? He  readily  replied,  tlie  two  ‘^fairies  he  spied  in  the  wilderness.  So 
that,  without  doubt,  there  is  some  secret  loadstone  in  a beautiful  woman,  a 

KSpIritus  purlores  fascinantur,  oculus  h se  radios  emittlt,  fcc.  h Lib.  dc  pulch.  Jea  et  Mar. 

i Tjib.  2.  c.  23.  colore  triticum  referento,  crine  fl  iva,  acribus  oculis.  k Lippi  solo  intuitu  alios  lippos 

fiiciunt,  et  patct  una  cum  radio  vaporem  corrupt!  sanguinis  emanare,  cujus  contagione  oculos  spectantis 
inficitur.  1 Vita  Apollon.  ™ Comment,  in  Aristot.  Probl.  Sic  radius  h corde  percutientis 

missus,  regimen  proprium  repctit,  cor  vulnerat,  per  oculos  et  sanguinem  inflcit  et  spiritus,  subtili  quadam  vi. 
Castil.  lib.  3.  de  aulico.  °Lib.  10.  Causa  omnis  et  orlgo  omuis  prassentis  dolorls  tute  es;  isti  enim  tui 
oculi,  per  meos  oculos  ad  intima  delapsi  prsecordia,  acerrimum  meis  medullls  commovent  incendium ; ergo 
niserere  tui  causa  pereuntis.  P Lycias  in  Piisadri  vultura  inliiat,  Phaeilrus  in  oculos  Lyciae  scintillas 

suorum  defigit  oculorum;  cumque  scintillis,  <fec.  Sequitur  Phoedrus  Lyciam,  quia  cor  suum  petit  spirituni; 
Phaedrum  Lycias,  quia  spiritus  propriam  sedom  postulat.  Verum  Lycias,  <fca  ^Dasraonia  inquit  qute  in 
hoc  Eremo  nuper  occurrebant. 
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magnetic  power,  a natural  inbred  affection,  wliicb  moves  our  concupiscence,  and 
aa  lie  sings, 

“ Methinks  I have  a mistress  yet  to  come, 

And  still  I seek,  I love,  I know  not  whom.” 

'Tis  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this  heroical  passion,  or 
rather  brutish  burninglust  of  which  Ave  treat ; we  speak  of  wandering,  wanton, 
adulterous  eyes,  which,  as  ^he  saith,  “lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many  soldiers, 
and  Avhen  they  spy  an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  them,  shoot  him  through, 
and  presently  bewitch  him  : especially  when  they  shall  gaze  and  gloat,  as 
wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  another,  and  with  a pleasant  eye  conflict  participate 
each  other’s  souls.”  Hence  you  may  perceive  how  easily  and  how  quickly  we 
may  be  taken  in  love;  since  at  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Phsedrus’  spirits  may 
so  perniciously  infect  Lycias’  blood.  “^Neither  is  it  any  wonder,  if  we  but 
consider  how  many  other  diseases  closely,  and  as  suddenly  are  caught  by  infec- 
tion, plague,  itch,  scabs,  flux,”  &c.  The  spirits  taken  in,  will  not  let  him  rest 
that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on.  '^^Idque  petit  corpus  mens  uncle 
estsaucia  amore  ; and  we  may  manifestly  perceive  a strange  eduction  of  spirits, 
by  such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at  the  presence  of  the  murderer  ; 
but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius,  lib.  2.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  cap.  7.  Valleriola 
lib.  2.  observ.  cap.  7.  Valesius  controv.  Ficinus,  Cardan,  Labavius  de  cruentis 
cadaveribus,  &c. 


Subsect.  III. — Artijidcd  allurements  of  Love,  Causes  and  Provocations  to 

Lust ; Gestures,  Clothes,  Dower,  dsc. 


Natural  beauty  is  a stronger  loadstone  of  itself,  as  you  have  heard,  a great 
temptation,  and  pierceth  to  the  very  heart;  ^forma  verecundce  nocuit  mihi 
visa  qruellce ; but  much  more  when  those  artificial  enticements  and  provocations 
of  gestures,  clothes,  jewels,  pigments,  exornatious,  shall  be  annexed  unto  it ; 
those  other  circumstances,  opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall  concur,  which 
of  themselves  alone  were  all  suffiicieut,  each  one  in  particular  to  produce  this 
effect.  It  is  a question  much  controverted  by  some  wise  men,  forma  deheat 
plus  arti  cm  naturce  I Whether  natural  or  artificial  objects  be  more  powerful  ? 
but  not  decided : for  my  part  I am  of  opinion,  that  though  beauty  itself  be  a 
great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  lustre  in  sordibus,  in  beggary,  as  a jewel 
on  a dunghill  will  shine  and  cast  his  rays,  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  which 
Ileliodorus  feigns  of  Chariclia,  though  she  were  in  beggar’s  weeds : yet  as  it  is 
used,  artificial  is  of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 


“ * sic  dentata  sibi  videtur  JEg]e, 
Emptis  ossibus  Indicoque  cornn ; 
Sic  quae  nigrior  est  cadon^e  moro, 
CerussaU  sibi  placet  Lychoris.” 


“ So  toothless  seems  a pretty  one, 

Set  out  with  new-bought  teeth  of  Indy  bone: 
So  foul  Lj'choris  blacker  than  bony 
Herself  admires,  now  finer  than  cherry.” 


John  Lerius  the  Burgundian,  cap.  8.  hist,  navigat.  in  Brazil,  is  altogether  on 
my  side.  For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coming  to  Brazil,  we  found  both  men 
and  women  naked  as  they  were  born,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as  of  their 
privities,  and  could  not  be  persuaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that  lived  a year  with 
them,  to  wear  any,  “^Many  will  think  that  our  so  long  commerce  with  naked 
women,  must  needs  be  a great  provocation  to  lust;”  but  he  concludes  other- 
wise, that  their  nakedness  did  much  less  entice  them  to  lasciviousness,  than 
our  women’s  clothes.  “ And  I dare  boldly  affirm  (saith  he)  that  those  glitter- 
ing attires,  counterfeit  coloui*s,  headgears,  curled  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks, 


Castillo  do  aullco,  L 3.  fol.  2-8.  Ocull  ut  militcs  in  Insidiis  semper  recubant,  et  subito  ad  visum  sagittas 
emittunt,  &c,  Nec  mirum  si  reliquos  morbos  qui  ex  contagione  nascuntur  conslderemus,  pestom,  pru- 

ritum,  scablem,  Ac,  t Lucretius.  “ And  the  body  naturally  seeks  whence  It  is  that  the  mind  is  so  wounded 
beauty,  that  of  favour  is  preferred  before  that  of  colours,  and  decent  motion  is  moro  than 
that  of  favour.  Bacons  Essays.  Martialis.  ^ Multi  tacltb  opinantur  commerclum  lllud  adeo  frequcns 

cum  barbaris  nudis,  ac  prcsertim  cum  fo:mlni8,  ad  llbidlnem  provocarc,  at  minus  multo  noxiaillonim  uudltaa 
^uam  nustrarum  fcemiiiarum  cultua,  Austin  '.rare  sploudiduin  ilium  cultum,  fucos,  &c. 
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gowns,  costly  stomacliers,  guarded  and  loo.se  garments,  and  all  those  other 
accoutrements,  wherewith  our  countrywomen  counterfeit  a beauty,  and  so  curb 
ously  set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this  kind,  than  that 
barbarian  homeliness,  altliough  they  be  no  whit  inferior  unto  them  in  beauty. 
I could  evince  the  truth  of  this  by  many  other  arguments,  but  I appeal  (saith  he) 
to  my  companions  at  that  present,  wliicli  were  all  of  the  same  mind.”  His 
countryman,  Montaigne,  in  his  essays,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  so  are  many 
others ; out  of  whose  assertions  thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude,  that 
beauty  is  more  beholden  to  art  than  nature,  and  stronger  provocations  pro- 
ceed from  outward  ornaments,  than  such  as  nature  hath  provided.  It  is  true 
that  those  fair  sparkling  eyes,  white  neck,  coral  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose- 
coloured  cheeks,  &o.,  of  themselves  are  potent  enticers  ; but  when  a comely, 
artificial,  well-composed  look,  pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  shall  be 
added,  it  must  needs  be  far  more  forcible  than  it  was,  when  those  curious 
needleworks,  variety  of  colours,  purest  dyes,  jewels,  spangles,  pendants,  lawn, 
lace,  tiffanies,  fair  and  fine  linen,  embroideries,  calamistrations,  ointments,  &c. 
shall  be  added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  otherwise,  a goddess,  when 
nature  shall  be  furthered  by  art.  For  it  is  not  the  eye  of  itself  that  enticeth 
to  lust,  but  an  “ adulterous  eye,”  as  Peter  terms  it,  2.  ii.  14.  a wanton,  a 
rolling,  lascivious  eye:  a wandering  eye,  which  Isaiah  taxeth,  iii.  16.  Christ 
himself,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  most  beautiful  eyes,  as  amiable  eyes  as 
any  persons,  saith  ^ Baradius,  that  ever  lived,  but  withal  so  modest,  so  chaste,  ■ 
that  whosoever  looked  on  them  was  freed  from  that  passion  of  burning  lust, 
if  we  may  believe  ^Gferson  and  ^Bonaventure : there  was  no  such  antidote 
against  it,  as  the  Virgin  Mary’s  face;  ’tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it,  as 
they  useth  it,  that  causeth  such  effects.  When  Pallas,  J uno,  V enus,  were  to 
win  Paris’  favour  for  the  golden  apple,  as  it  is  elegantly  described  in  that 
pleasant  interlude  of  °Apuleius,  Juno  came  with  majesty  upon  the  stage, 
Minerva  gravity,  but  Venus  dulce  suhridens,  constitit  \amcBne  ; et  gratissimce 
Gratioe  deam  propitiantes,  &c.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gracious  graces  and 
exquisite  music,  as  if  she  had  danced,  et  nonnunquam  saltare  soils  ocidis,  and 
which  was  the  main  matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eyes : they , 
were  the  brokers  and  harbingei'S  of  her  suite.  So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a 
modern  poet, 

“ d Soon  could  I make  my  brow  to  t3rrannise, 

And  force  the  world  do  homage  to  mine  eyes.” 

The  eye  is  a secret  orator,  the  first  bawd,  Arnolds  porta,  and  with  private 
looks,  winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so  many  dialogues  they  make  up  the 
match  many  times,  and  understand  one  another’s  meanings,  before  they  come 
to  speak  a word.  ®Eurialus  and  Lucretia  were  so  mutually  enamoured  by 
the  eye,  aud  prepared  to  give  each  other  entertainment,  before  ever  they  had 
conference : he  asked  her  good  will  with  his  eyes ; she  did  suffragari,  and 
gave  consent  with  a pleasant  look.  That  ^ Thracian  Itodolphe  was  so  excellent 
at  this  dumb  rhetoric,  “that  if  she  had  but  looked  upon  any  one  almost  (saith 
Calsiris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him,  and  he  could  not  possibly  escape  it. 
For  as  ^Salvianus  observes,  “ the  eyes  are  the  windows  of  our  souls,  by  which 
as  so  many  channels,  all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets  into  our  hearts.”  They 
reveal  our  thoughts,  and  as  they  say,  frons  animi  index,  but  the  eye  of  the 
countenance,  ^ Quid  procacibus  intuere  ocellis  ? &c.  I may  say  the  same  of 
smiling,  gait,  nakedness  of  parts,  plausible  gestures,  &c.  To  laugh  is  the 

* Harmo.  evangel,  lib.  G.  cap.  6.  ® Serm.  de  concep.  virg.  Physiognomia  virginis  omnes  movet  ad  casti- 

tatem.  k3.  sent,  du  3.  q.  3.  mirum,  virgo  formosisslma,  sed  k nemine  concupita.  Met  lU. 

d- Rosamond’s  complaint,  by  Sam.  Daniel.  ® iEneas  Silv.  f Heliodor.  1.  ‘2.  Rodolphe  'piracia  tmn 

inevitabili  fa.sclno  instructa,  tarn  exacte  oculis  intuens  attraxlt,  ut  si  in  illam  quis  ineidisset,  fieri  non 
quin  caperetur.  ® Lib.  3.  de  providentia : Animi  fencstrse  oculi,  et  omnis  improba  cupiditas  per  ocouos 

tanquam  canalcs  introit  b Jiuchauan, 
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proper  passion  of  a man,  an  ordinary  thing  to  smile;  bub  those  counterfeit, 
'Composed,  affected,  artificial  and  reciprocal,  those  counter-smiles  are  the  dumb 
'Shows  and  prognostics  of  greater  matters,  which  they  most  part  use,  to  in- 
veigle and  deceive;  though  many  fond  lovers  again  are  so  frequently  mis- 
taken, and  led  into  a fool’s  paradise.  For  if  they  see  but  a fair  maid  laugh, 
or  show  a pleasant  countenance,  use  some  gracious  words  or  gestures,  they 
.apply  it  all  to  themselves,  as  done  in  their  favour;  sure  she  loves  them,  she- 
ds willing,  coming,  &c. 

“ Stultus  quando  videt  quod  pulchra  puellala  ridet,  “ When  a fool  sees  a fair  maid  for  to  smile, 

Turn  fatuus  credit  se  quod  amare  velit ; ” He  thinks  she  loves  him,  ’tis  but  to  beguile. 


IThey  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  telleth  us, 

“i  Quis  credat?  discunt  etiam  ridere  puellse,  I “ Wlio  can  believe?  to  laugh  maids  make  an  art, 

Quairitur  atque  illis  hac  quoque  parte  decor.”  | And  seek  a pleasant  grace  to  that  same  part. 

. And  ’tis  as  great  an  enticement  as  any  of  the  rest, 

“ k subrisit  moUe  puella, 

Cor  tibi  ritfe  salit.” 

■ “ She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  ^a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of  hers.” 

“ m Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 

Dulce  loquentem,” 

' “ I love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,”  delectata  ilia  visit 
• tarn  hlandum,  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mistress,  being  well  pleased,  she 
iigave  so  sweet  a smile.  It  won  Ismenius,  as  he  ^ confesseth,  Ismene  suhrisit 
uamatorium,  Ismene  smiled  so  lovingly  the  second  time  I saw  her,  that  I could 
mot  choose  but  admire  her:  and  Galla’s  sweet  smile  quite  overcame  °Faustus 
t the  shepherd,  Me  aspiciens  motis  hlande  subrisit  ocellis.  All  other  gestures  of 
t the  body  will  enforce  as  much.  Daphnis  in  Lucian  was  a poor  tattered  wench 
' when  I knew  her  first,  said  Corbile,  pannosa  et  lacera,  but  now  she  is  a stately 
] piece  indeed,  hath  her  maids  to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  money  in  her  purse, 
li&c.,  and  will  you  know  how  this  came  to  pass'?  “ by  setting  out  herself  after 
t the  best  fashion,  by  her  pleasant  carriage,  affability,  sweet  smiling  upon  all,” 
d (fee.  Many  women  dote  upon  a man  for  his  compliment  only,  and  good  be- 
1 haviour,  they  are  won  in  an  instant ; too  credulous  to  believe  that  every  light 
'■  wanton  suitor,  who  sees  or  makes  love  to  them,  is  instantly  enamoured,  ho 

0 certainly  dotes  on,  admires  them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he  means  nothing  . 
1'  less,  ’tis  his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.  So  both  delude  each ; 
!.  other  by  such  outward  shows ; and  amongst  the  rest,  an  upright,  a comely  ' 

1 grace,  courtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes,  a mincing  gait,  a decent  and  an 
u affected  pace,  are  most  powerful  enticers,  and  which  the  prophet  Isaiah,  a 
t.  courtier  himself,  and  a great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Zion,  iii. 

. 16.  “they  minced  as  they  went,  and  made  a tinkling  with  their  feet.”  To 
ssay  the  truth,  what  can  they  not  effect  by  such  means'? 


“Whilst  nature  decks  them  in  their  best  attires 
Of  youth  and  beauty  which  the  world  admires.” 

U rit voce,  manu,  gressu,  pectore,  fronte,  oculis.’’^  When  art  shall  be 

a annexed  to  beauty,  when  wiles  and  gviiles  shall  concur;  for  to  speak  as  it  is, 
love  is  a kind  of  legerdemain;  mere  juggling,  a fascination.  When  they  show 
: their  fair  hand,  fine  foot  and  leg  withal,  sui  desiderium  nobis  relinquunt, 

'Saith  ^’Balthasar  Castilio,  lib.  1.  they  set  us  a longing,  “and  so  when  they. 
’ pull  up  their  petticoats  and  outward  garments,”  as  usually  they  do  to  show 
their  fine  stockings,  and  those  of  purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes,  laces,  em- 
broiderings  (it  shall  go  hard  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or  to  any  other 
phice,  all  .shall  be  seen),  tis  but  a springe  to  catch  woodcocks ; and  as  ® Chry- 

n u-,,  ^ ^ centum  Cbarites  ridero  putaret,  Museus  of  Hero. 

Muiituan.  P Tom.  4.  merit  dial.  Exornando  seipsam 
r gerendo  erga  cunctos,  ridendo  suave  ac  blandum  quid,  &c.  Aiigerianus. 

-nu.m  clevetur,  ut  pedum  ac  tibiarum  pars  allqua  conspiclatur,  dum  tom- 

k aliquem  adlerit.  Serinone,  quod  non  foeminaj  viiis  cohabitent.  Koii  loquuta  es  lingua, 

sed  loquuta  es  gressu : non  loquuta  cs  voce,  sed  ocidls  loquuta  cs  clarius  quhm  voce. 
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sostom  telleth  them  downright,  “ though  they  say  nothing  with  their  mouths, 
they  speak  in  their  gait,  they  speak  with  their  eyes,  they  speak  in  the  car- 
riage of  their  bodies.”  And  what  shall  we  say  otherwise  of  that  baring  of 
their  necks,  shoulders,  naked  breasts,  arms  and  wrists,  to  what  end  are  they 
but  only  to  tempt  men  to  lust ! 


“tNam  quid  lacteolus  sinus,  et  ipsas 
Traj  te  fers  sino  linteo  papillas  ? 

Hoc  est  dicere,  posce,  posce,  tr.ido ; 

Hoc  est  ad  Veuerem  vocare  amantes,” 

There  needs  no  more,  as  '^Fredericus  Matenesius  well  observes,  but  a crier  to 
go  before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us  look  out,  a trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  de- 
fect a sow-gelder  to  blow. 


“ * Look  out,  look  out  and  see 
What  object  this  may  he 
That  doth  perstringe  mine  eye ; 
A gallant  lady  goes 


In  rich  and  gaudy  clothes, 

Hut  whither  away  God  knows, 

look  out,  &c.,  ut  quae  sequuntur." 


or  to  what  end  and  purpose?  But  to  leave  all  these  fantastical  raptures.  I’ll 
prosecute  my  intended  theme.  Nakedness,  as  I have  said,  is  an  odious  thing 
of  itself,  remedium  amoris;  yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times, 
that  there  can  be  no  such  enticement  as  it  is ; 


“ y Nee  mihi  cincta  Diana  placet,  nec  nuda  Cythere, 

Ilia  voluptatis  nil  hahet,  haec  nimium.” 

David  so  espied  Bathsheba,  the  elders  Susanna:  ^Apelles  was  enamoured 
with  Campaspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her  naked.  Tiberius  cap.  42. 

supped  with  Sestius  G alius  an  old  lecher,  libidinoso  sene,  ed  lege  ut  nudcepuelloe 
administrarent : some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pont  us  Huter  of  Carolus 
Pugnax.  Amongst  the  Babylonians  it  was  the  custom  of  some  lascivious  queans 
to  dance  frisking  in  that  fashion,  saith  Curtius,  lib.  5.  and  Sardus  de  mor.  gent, 
lib.  1.  writes  of  others  to  that  effect.  The  ^Tuscans  at  some  set  banquets  had 
naked  women  to  attend  upon  them,  which  Leonicus  de  Faria  hist.  lib.  3.  cap. 
96.  confirms  of  such  other  bawdy  nations.  Nero  would  have  filthy  pictures 
still  hanging  in  his  chamber,  which  is  too  commonly  used  in  our  times,  and 
Heliogabalus,  etiam  coram  agentes,  ut  ad  venerem  incitarent:  So  things  may 
be  abused.  A servant  maid  in  Aristsenetus  spied  her  master  and  mistress 
through  the  key-hole  ^ merrily  disposed ; upon  the  sight  she  fell  in  love  with 
her  master.  ‘^Antoninus  Caracalla  observed  his  mother-in-law  with  her 
breasts  amorously  laid  open,  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  said  Ah  si  liceret, 
O that  I might ; which  she  by  chance  overhearing,  replied  as  impudently, 
^ Quicquid  libet  licet,  thou  mayest  do  what  thou  wilt : and  upon  that  tempta- 
tion he  married  her:  this  object  was  not  in  cause,  not  the  thing  itself,  but 
that  unseemly,  indecent  carriage  of  it. 

When  you  have  all  done,  veniunt  h veste  sagittce,  the  greatest  provocations 
of  lust  are  from  our  apparel;  God  makes,  they  say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is 
no  motive  like  unto  it ; 


“ ® Which  doth  even  beauty  beautify. 

And  most  bewitch  a wretched  eye.” 

a filthy  knave,  a deformed  quean,  a crooked  carcass,  a maukin,  a witch,  a 
rotten  post,  a hedgestake  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked  up,  that  it  shall 
make  as  fair  a show,  as  much  enamour  as  the  rest : many  a silly  fellow  is 'so 
taken.  Frimum  luxurice  aucupium,  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust; 


t Jovianus  Pontanus  Haiar.  lib.  1.  ad  Hermioncm.  “ For  why  do  you  exhibit  your  * milky  way,’  your 
uncovered  bosoms  ? What  else  is  it  but  to  say  plainly.  Ask  me,  ask  me,  I will  surrender ; and  what  is  that 
but  love’s  call  ? ” De  luxu  vestium  discurs.  6.  Nihil  aliud  deest  nisi  ut  prasio  vos  prajcedat,  &c. 

^ If  you  can  tell  how,  yon  may  sing  this  to  the  tune  a sow-gelder  blows.  V Auson.  epig.  28.  “ Neither 

draped  Diana  nor  naked  Venus  pleases  me.  One  has  too  much  voluptuousness  about  her,  the  other  none. 
*Flin.  lib.  33.  cap.  10.  Gampaspen  nudam  pictunis  Apelles,  amorc  cjus  illaqueatus est.  “In  TjTrhCTls 
conviviis  nudse  mulieres  mlnistrabant.  b Amatoria  miscentes  vidit,  et  in  ipsLs  complexibus  audit,  «fcc. 

emeroit  hide  cupido  in  pectus  Virginia.  « Eplst.  7 . Ub.  2.  d Spartlan.  * Sidney’s  Arcadia. 
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^ Bossiis,  aucupium  animarum,  letlmlem  arundinem,  a fatal  reed,  the  greatest 
bawd,^/br^e  lenocinium^  sangaineis  lachrymis  deplorandum,  saith  ^ Matenesius, 
.and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored.  Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes  is 
therefore  to  be  condemned,  and  those  usual  ornaments  : there  is  a decency 
land  decorum  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to  be  used  becoming  several 
persons,  and  befitting  their  e.states  \ he  is  only  fantastical  that  is  not  in  fashion, 
uand  like  an  old  image  in  arras  hangings,  when  a manner  of  attire  is  generally 
rreceived  ; but  when  they  are  so  new-fangled,  so  unstaid,  so  prodigioTis  in  their 
ittires,  beyond  their  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting  their  age,  place,  quality, 
condition,  what  shoidd  we  otherwise  think  of  them  ? Why  do  they  adorn 
ttheraselves  with  so  many  colours  of  herbs,  fictitious  flowers,  curious  needle- 
works, quaint  devices,  sweet  smelling  odours,  with  those  inestimable  riches  of 
precious  stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  &c.  ? Why  do  they  crown 
r.hemselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  tires  of  several  fashions, 
leek  themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins, 
ipangles,  embroideries,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versicolour  ribands  ? why  do  they 
nake  such  glorious  shows,  with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces, 
-iffanies,  ruffs,  falls,  calls,  cuffs,  damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver 
-issue  ? with  colours  of  heavens,  stars,  planets  : the  strength  of  metals,  stones, 
»dours,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  whatsoever  Africa,  Asia,  America, 
ea,  land,  art  and  industry  of  man  can  afford  ? Why  do  they  use  and  covet 
uch  novelty  of  inventions ; such  new-fangled  tires,  and  spend  such  inesti- 
mable sums  on  them  1 “ To  what  end  are  those  crisped,  false  hairs,  painted 
;aces,”  as  ^the  satirist  observes,  “ such  a composed  gait,  not  a step  awry?” 
-rVhy  are  they  like  so  many  Sybarites,  or  Nero’s  Poppae,  Ahasuerus’  concu- 
>ines,  so  costly,  so  long  a dressing,  as  Caesar  was  marshalling  his  army,  or  a 
lawk  in  pruning  ? ^ Dam  moliuntur,  dam  comuntur,  annus  est  ; a ^ gardener 
akes  not  so  much  delight  or  pains  in  his  garden,  a horseman  to  dress  his 
lorse,  scour  his  armour,  a mariner  about  his  ship,  a merchant  his  shop  and 
hop-book,  as  they  do  about  their  faces,  and  all  those  other  parts  : such  set- 
ing  up  with  corks,  straightening  with  whalebones  ; why  is  it,  but  as  a day  net 
atcheth  larks,  to  make  young  men  stoop  unto  them  ? Philocarus,  a gallant 
. n Aristsenetus,  advised  his  friend  Polisenus  to  take  heed  of  such  enticements, 
■^for  it  was  the  sweet  sound  and  motion  of  his  mistress’s  spangles  and  braCe- 
3ts,  the  smell  of  her  ointments,  that  captivated  him  first.  Ilia  fait  mentis  prima 
uina  mecB.  Quid  sibi  vult  pioddum  turha,  saith  “Lucian,  “ to  what  use  are 
■ins,  jjots,  glasses,  ointments,  irons,  combs,  bodkins,  setting-sticks  1 why 
•estow  they  all  their  patrimonies  and  husbands’  yearly  revenues  on  such 
l|>  Doleries  ?”  ^bina  patrimonia  singulis  aurihus;  “ why  use  they  dragons,  wasps, 
uakes,  for  chains,  enamelled  jewels  on  their  necks,  ears?”  dignum  potius 
bret  f&rro  manus  istas  religari,  atque  utinam  monilia  vere  dracones  essent : the}'’ 
.ad  more  need  some  of  them  be  tied  in  bedlam  with  iron  chains,  have  a whip 
3r  a fan,  and  hair-cloths  next  to  their  skins,  a.nd  instead  of  wrought  smocks, 
ave  their  cheeks  stigmatised  with  a hot-iron  ; I say,  some  of  our  Jezebels, 
astead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served.  But  why  is  all  this  labour,  all 
his  cost,  preparation,  nding,  running,  far-fetched,  and  dear  bought  stuff? 
° Because  forsooth  they  would'  be  fair  and  fine,  and  where  nature  is  defec- 
ive,  supply  it  by  art.”  ^'Sanguine  quae  vero  non  ruhet,  arte  riihet,  (Ovid)  ; and 

^De  immod.  muller.  cultit.  K Discurs.  6.  de  luxu  vestium,  h Petronhis,  fol.  95.  quo  spcctant  flexaj 
? QUO  fac:ies  medicairilnG  attrita  et  oculorum  mollis  petulantia?  quo  incessus  tarn  compositus, 

Tor.  “ I hftv  tftko.  a vpar  tn  flopk  anrl  nomh  tliomcMifna  l*  ij  iT_  .i  i . . .. 


themselves.”  k p.  Aretin’e.  Hortulanus  non  ita  excrcetur 
jiendLs  hortis,  eques  equls,  amis,  nauta  navibus,  &e,  lEpist.  4.  Sonus  armillarum  bene  sonantiuin, 
lor  unguentorum,  &c.  lorn.  4.  dial.  Amor,  vascula  plena  multaj  infelieitatis  oinnem  marltorum 
mlentiam  in  nsec  Impcndunt,  dracones,  pro  monilibus  habent,  qui  utinam  vere  dracones  cssent.  Lucian. 
Seneca.  Castilio,  de  aulic.  lib.  1.  Mulicribus  omnibus  hoc  imprimis  in  votis  est,  ut  fonnosro  sint,  aut 
reipsa  non  sint,  yideantur  tamen  esse  ; et  si  qua  parte  natura  defuit,  artis  suppetias  adjungunt : undo  illiB 
eiei  nncUones,  dolor  et  cruciatus  in  arctandis  corpoilbus,  <kc.  P Ovid,  epist.  Med.  Jasoni. 
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to  that  purpose  they  anoint  and  paint  their  faces,  to  make  Helen  of  Hecuba 

parvamque  exortamque  puellam — Em'open*  To  this  intent  they  crush  in 

their  feet  and  bodies,  hurt  and  cmcify  themselves,  sometimes  in  lax  clothes  a 
hundred  yards  I tliink  in  a gown,  a sleeve,  and  sometimes  again  so  close,  ui 
oiudos  exprimant  arlus.  iHow  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then  short,  up, 
down,  high,  low,  thick,  thin,  &c. ; now  little  or  no  bands,  then  as  big  as  cart 
wheels  ; now  loose  bodies,  then  great  fardingales  and  close  girt,  &c.  Why  is 
all  this,  but  with  the  whore  in  the  Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  some  or  other  ? 
oculorum  deciqmlam,  ^one  therefore  calls  it,  et  indlcem  libidinis,  the  trap  of 
2ust,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush  is  to  a tavern. 


“ Qabd  pulchros  Glycere  snmas  de  pi.tide  vultixs, 
Qubtl  tibi  compositSB  nec  sine  lege  comte  : 
Qubd  niteat  digitis  adamas,  Beryllas  in  anre, 
Non  sum  divinus,  sed  scio  quid  cupias.” 


“ O Glycere,  In  that  yon  paint  so  much, 

Your  hair  is  so  herleckt  in  order  such, 

With  rin.^s  o.i  lingers,  bracelets  in  your  ear, 
Although  no  prophet,  tell  I can,  I fear.” 


To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice  ; as  many  times 
they  do,  that  instead  of  a lady  he  loves  a cap  and  a feather,  instead  of  a maid 
that  should  have  verum  colorem,  corpus  solidum  et  sued  plenum  (as  Chserea 
describes  his  mistress  in  the  ®poet),  a painted  face,  a ruff-band,  fair  and  fine 
linen,  a coronet,  a flower  Natureeque  putat  quod  fuit  arlificis),  a wrought 
waistcoat  he  dotes  on,  or  a pied  petticoat,  a pure  dye  instead  of  a proper 
woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rich-furred  conies,  their  cases  are  far  better 
than  their  bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a cinnamon  tree,  which  is  deare  rthan 
the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  far  more  precious  than  their 
inward  endowments.  ’Tis  too  commonly  so. 


“ Aufevimur  cultu  et  gemmis,  auroque  fceguntur  “ With  gold  and  jewels  all  is  covered, 

Omnia ; pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui.”  And  with  a strange  lire  we  are  won, 

(While  she’s  the  least  part  of  herself) 

And  with  such  baubles  quite  undone.” 

Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a whole  winter  sometimes,  and  will 
not  be  seen  but  by  torch  or  candlelight,  and  come  abroad  with  all  the  pre- 
paration may  be,  when  they  have  no  business,  but  only  to  show  themselves  ? 
Spectatuin  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsce. 

“ ^ For  what  is  beauty  if  it  be  not  seen, 

Or  what  is't  to  be  seen,  if  not  admir’d. 

And  though  admir’d,  unless  in  love  desir’d  ? ” 

w’hy  do  they  go  with  such  countei’feit  gait,  which  ^ Philo  Judaeus  reprehends 
them  for,  and  use  (I  say  it  again)  such  gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  indecent 
attires,  sybaritical  tricks,  fucos  genis,  purpurissam  venis,  cerussam  fronti,  leges 
ocidis,  &c.,  use  those  sweet  perfumes,  powders,  and  ointments  in  public,  flock 
to  hear  sermons  so  frequent,  is  it  for  devotion  ? or  rather,  as  ^ Basil  tells  them, 
to  meet  their  sweethearts,  and  see  fashions  ; for  as  he  saith,  commonly  they 
come  so  provided  to  that  place,  with  such  curious  compliments,  with  such 
gestures  and  tires,  as  if  they  should  go  to  a dancing-school,  a stage-play,  or 
bawdy-house,  fitter  than  a church. 

* “ When  such  a she-priest  comes  her  mass  to  say. 

Twenty  to  one  they  all  forget  to  pray.” 

“ They  make  those  holy  temples,  consecrated  to  godly  martyrs  and  religious 
uses,  the  shops  of  impudence,  dens  of  whores  and  thieves,  and  little  better 
than  brothel  houses.”  When  we  shall  see  these  things  daily  done,  their  hus- 
bands bankrupts,  if  not  cornutos,  their  wives  light  housewives,  daugliters  dis- 
honest j and  hear  of  such  dissolute  acts,  as  daily  we  do,  how  should  we  think 
otherwise  h what  is  their  end,  but  to  deceive  and  inveigle  young  men  1 As 

*“A  distorted  dwarf,  an  Europa.”  iModo  caudatus  tunicas,  &'c.  Bossus.  rscribanius, 

Christ,  cap.  t).  ® Ter.  Fiunuc.  Act.  2.  seen.  3.  t Stroza  til.  “Ovid.  ^S.  DanieL 

•\ictiinis.  Fracto  inccssu,  obtuitu  lascivo,  calainistrata,  cincinnata,  fucata,  recens  lota,  purpurissat^ 
tiosoque  amicta  palliolo,  spirans  unguenta,  ut  juvenum  animos  circnmvenlat.  *Orat.  in  ebrios.  Imp  * 

elenter  fee  masculorum  aspcctibus  exponunt,  insolcnter  comas  jactantes,  trahnnt  tunicas  pedibus  coUidenu^ 

ociiloqun  petulanti,  risn  effuso,  ad  tripudium  insanientes,  omnem  adolescentum  intenipcrantiam 
cuntes,  iilque  in  templis  memorise  martyrum  consecratis ; pomoerium  clvitatis  otBcinam  fcccrunt  luipudcn 
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tow  takes  fire,  such  enticing  objects  produce  their  effect,  how  can  it  be  altered  2 
When  Yenus  stood  before  Anchises  (as  Homer  feigns  in  one  of  his  hymns} 
in  her  costly  robes,  he  was  instantly  taken. 


“ Cum  ante  ipsum  staret  Jovis  lllia,  videns  earn 
Anchises,  admirahatur  formam,  et  stupendas  vestes ; 
Erat  enim  induta  pcplo,  igneis  radiis  splcndidiorc ; 
Ilabehat  quoque  torques  fulgidos,  flexiles  hmlices, 
Tenerum  coUum  amhiebant  monilia  pulchra, 

Aurea,  variegata.” 


‘ AVlicn  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  first, 
lie  was  amazed  to  see  her  in  her  tii’es ; 

For  she  had  on  a hood  as  red  as  fire, 

And  glittering  chains,  and  ivy-twistel  spires, 
About  her  tender  neck  were  costly  brooches. 
And  necklaces  of  gold,  cnainell’d  ouches.” 


i • So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by  her  nymphs  and 
ladies,  as  she  is  described  by  ^Apollonius, 


“ Canctas  verb  ignis  instar  sequebatur  splendor,  I “ A lustre  followed  them  like  fiaming  fire, 

Tantuin  ah  aureis  fimbriis  resplendebat  jubar,  And  from  their  golden  borders  came  such  beams, 

Accenditquo  in  oculis  dulce  desideriura.”  1 Which  in  his  eyes  provok’d  a sweet  desire.” 

! Such  a relation  we  have  in  ° Plutarch,  when  the  queens  came  and  oftered  them- 
selves to  Antony,  “ ^ with  diverse  presents,  and  enticing  ornaments,  Asiatic 
allurements  with  such  wonderful  joy  and  festivity,  they  did  so  inveigle  the 
, Romans,  that  no  man  could  contain  himself,  all  was  turned  to  delight  and 
pleasure.  The  women  transformed  themselves  to  Bacchus  shapes,  the  men- 
children  to  Satyrs  and  Pans  ; but  Antony  himself  was  quite  besotted  with 
I Cleopatra’s  sweet  speeches,  philters,  beauty,  pleasing  tires : for  when  she  sailed 
i along  the  river  Cydnus,  with  such  incredible  pomp  in  a gilded  ship,  herself 
I dressed  like  Yenus,  her  maids  like  the  Graces,  her  pages  like  so  many  Cupids, 

I Anthony  was  amazed,  and  rapt  beyond  himself”  Heliodorus,  lib.  1.  brings  in 
I Bameneta,  stepmother  to  Cnemon,  “whom  she  ® saw  in  his  scarfs,  rings,  robes, 

I : and  coronet,  quite  mad  for  the  love  of  him.”  It  was  Judith’s  pantofles  that 
I ravished  the  eyes  of  Holofernes.  And  ^Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to  confess, 

I that  seeing  his  wife  the  first  time  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly 
! . love  her.  If  these  outward  ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  why  doth^Naomi 
. give  Ruth  counsel  how  to  please  Boaz?  and  ^Judith,  seeking  to  captivate 
Holofernes,  washed  and  anointed  herself  with  sweet  ointments,  dressed  her 
. hair,  and  put  on  costly  attires.  The  riot  in  this  kind  hath  been  excessive  in 
' times  past ; no  man  almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed. 


“ i Et  matutino  sudans  Crispinus  amomo, 
Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera,” 


“ one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed  hairs,” 
canos  odorati  capiilos  Assyriaque  nardo.  What  strange  things  doth  ^Sueton. 
relate  in  this  matter  of  Caligula’s  riot  ? And  Pliny,  lib.  12.  & 13.  Read  more 
in  Dioscorides,  Hlmus,  Arnoldus,  Randoletius  de  fuco  et  decoralione  ; for  it  is 
now  an  art,  as  it  was  of  old  (so  “ Seneca  records),  ojficince  sunt  adores  coquen- 
tium.  Women  are  bad  and  men  worse,  no  difference  at  all  between  their  and 
our  times  ; ““good  manners  (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wanton- 
ness, in  tricking  up  themselves  men  go  beyond  women,  they  wear  harlots’ 
colours,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and  dance,”  hie  mulier,  hcec  vir,  more  like 
players,  butterflies,  baboons,  apes,  antic-s,  than  men.  So  ridiculous,  moreover, 
we  are  in  our  attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that  as  Hierome  said  of  old, 
Uno  filioyillarvm  insunt  pretia,  uno  lino  decies  sestertium  ins&ritur;  ’tis  an 
ordinary  thing  to  put  a thousand  oaks  and  ahundred  oxen  into  a suit  of  apparel, 
to  wear  a whole  manor  on  his  back.  What  with  shoe-ties,  hangers,  points, 
caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cuffs,  <fec.,  in  a short  space  their  whole  patri- 
monies aie  consumed.  Heliogabalus  is  taxed  by  liampridius,  and  admired  in 


a iiymno  Veneri  dicato.  b Argonaut.  1.4,.  o\it.  Anton,  d Regia  domo  omatunue  certantes  sese  ac 
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liis  age  for  wearing  jewels  in  liia  slices,  a common  thing  in  our  times,  not  for 
emperors  and  princes,  but  almost  for  serving  men  and  tailors  j all  the  flowem, 
stars,  constellations,  gold  and  precious  stones  do  condescend  to  set  out  their 
shoes.  To  repress  the  luxury  of  those  Roman  matrons,  there  was  °Lex  Valeria 
and  Oppia,  and  a Cato  to  contradict ; but  no  laws  will  serve  to  repress  the  pride 
and  insolency  of  our  days,  the  prodigious  riot  in  this  kind.  Lucullus’s  ward- 
robe is  put  down  by  our  ordinary  citizens;  and  a cobbler’s  wife  in  Venice,  a 
courtesan  in  Florence,  is  no  whit  inferior  to  a queen,  if  our  geographers  say 
true : and  why  is  all  this  I “Why  do  they  glory  in  their  jewels  (as  ^ he  saith) 
or  exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  clothes  ? why  is  all  this  cost?  to  incite 
men  the  sooner  to  burning  lust.  They  pretend  decency  and  ornament ; but 
let  them  take  heed,  that  while  they  set  out  their  bodies  they  do  not  damn  their 
souls;”  ’tis  Bernard’s  counsel:  “shine  in  jewels,  stink  in  conditions ; have 
purple  robes,  and  a torn  conscience.”  Let  them  take  heed  of  Isaiah’s  pro- 
phecy, that  their  slippers  and  attires  be  not  taken  from  them,  sweet  balls, 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  veils,  wimples,  crisping-pins,  glasses,  fine  linen,  hoods, 
lawns,  and  sweet  savours,  they  become  not  bald,  burned,  and  stink  upon  a 
sudden.  And  let  maids  beware,  as  ^Cyprian  adviseth,  “that  while  they 
wander  too  loosely  abroad,  they  lose  not  their  virginities:”  and  like  Egyptian 
temples,  seem  fair  without,  but  prove  rotten  carcases  within.  How  much 
better  were  it  for  them  to  follow  that  good  counsel  of  Tertullian?  “ ®To  have 
their  eyes  painted  with  chastity,  the  Word  of  God  inserted  into  their  ears, 
Christ’s  yoke  tied  to  the  hair,  to  subject  themselves  to  their  husbands.  If 
they  would  do  so,  they  should  be  comely  enough,  clothe  themselves  with  the 
silk  of  sanctity,  damask  of  devotion,  purple  of  piety  and  chastity,  and  so  painted, 
they  shall  have  God  himself  to  be  a suitor :”  “let  whores  and  queans  prank  up 
themselves,  ^let  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and  ceruse,  they  are  but 
fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a corrupt  soul : if  ye  be  good,  honest,  virtuous,  and 
religious  matrons,  let  sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and  God 
himself  your  love  and  desire.”  Mulier  recte  olet,  uhi  nihil  olet,  then  a woman 
smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at  all;  no  crown,  chain,  or  jewel 
(Guivarra  adds)  is  such  an  ornament  to  a virgin,  or  virtuous  woman,  quam 
virgini  pudor,  as  chastity  is : more  credit  in  a wise  man’s  eye  and  judgment 
they  get  by  their  plainness,  and  seem  fairer  than  they  that  are  set  out  with 
baubles,  as  a butcher’s  meat  is  with  pricks,  pufied  up,  and  adorned  like  so 
many  jays  with  variety  of  colours.  It  is  reported  of  Cornelia,  that  virtuous 
Roman  lady,  great  Scipio’s  daughter,  .Titus  Sempronius’  wife  and  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  company  with  a companion,  a strange 
gentlewoman  (some  light  housewife  belike,  that  was  dressed  like  a May  lady, 
and,  as  most  ofour  gentlewomen  are,  “was  "more  solicitous  of  her  head-tire  than 
of  her  health,  that  spent  her  time  between  a comb  and  a glass,  and  had  rather 
be  fair  than  honest  (as  Cato  said),  and  have  the  commonwealth  turned  topsy- 
turvy than  her  tires  marred) ;”  and  she  did  nought  but  brag  of  her  fine  robes 
and  jewels,  and  provoked  the  Roman  matron  to  show  hers:  Cornelia  kept  her 
in  talktill  her  children  came  from  school,  and  these,  said  she,  are  my  jewels, 
and  so  deluded  and  put  off*  a proud,  vaiu,  fantastical,  housewife.  How  much 


OLiv.  lib,  4.  dec.  4.  PQuid  exultns  in  pu’chrltudine  panni?  Quid  gloriaris  in  gemmis  nt  facilius  imutes 
ad  libidinosum  incendiutn  ? Mat.  Bossns  de  immoder.  mulier.  cultu.  Epist,  * * ^ 

moribus  sordent,  purpurata  vestis,  conscientia  panno  a,  cap.  3.  17.  ^ De  virginal!  habmi ; auni  o 

cultius,  dum  evagari  virgines  volunt,  dcsinunt  esse  virgiiies.  Clemens  Alexandrlnus,  11b. 
ibid.  ®Lib.2.  de  cultu  niulierum,  oculos  depletes  verecundiii,  infereutes  in  aurcs  sermoncm  dei, 
crinibns  jugum  Christi,  caput  maritis  subjicientes,  sic  facile  et  satis  eiitis  omatos:  vestite 
bitatis,  bjssino  sanctitatis,  purpura  pudicitiae ; talitcr  pigmentatae  deum  habobitis  amatorem.  „,entls 
habeant  Romanae  lascivias ; purpurissa,  ac  cerussa  ora  perungant,  fomenta  libidinum,  et  corropt®  m 
Indicia;  vesirum  ornamentum  deus  sit,  pudicitia,  virtutis  studlum.  Bossus  Plautus,  j 

do  capitis  sui  decore  quam  do  salute,  inter  pectinem  et  speculum  diem  perdunt,  concinniores  csso  m 
quam  honestiores,  ct  rerapub.  minus  turbari  curant  quam  comam.  Seneca. 
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better  were  it  for  oiir  matrons  to  do  as  sbe  did,  to  go  civilly  and  decently, 
^IIonest(B  7nulieris  instar  qucs  utitur  auro  pro  eo  quod  est,  ad  ea  tantum  quibus 
opus  est,  to  use  gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use  it  serves,  and  when  they 
need  it,  than  to  consume  it  in  riot,  beggar  their  husbands,  prostitute  them- 
selves, inveigle  others,  and  peradventure  damn  their  own  souls  ? How  much 
more  would  it  be  to  their  honour  and  credit  ? Thus  doing,  as  Hierom  said 
of  Blesilla,  “ ^ Furius  did  not  so  triumph  over  the  Gauls,  Papyrius  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  Scipio  of  Humantia,  as  she  did  by  her  temperance  j”  pulla  semper  veste, 
etc.,  they  should  insult  and  domineer  over  lust,  folly,  vain-glory,  all  such  in- 
ordinate, furious  and  unruly  passions. 

But  I am  over  tedious,!  confess,  and  whilst  I stand  gaping  after  fine  clothes, 
there  is  another  great  allurement  (in  the  world’s  eye  at  least),  which  had  like 
to  have  stolen  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  money,  veniunt  d dote  sagittce,  money 
makes  the  match;  l3Xs‘7rovm:  ’tis  like  sauce  to  their  meat,  cum 

came  condimenlum,  a good  dowry  with  a wife.  Many  men  if  they  do  hear  but 
of  a great  portion,  a rich  heir,  are  more  mad  than  if  they  had  all  the  beauteous 
ornaments,  and  those  good  parts  art  and  nature  can  afford,  they  *^care  not 
for  honesty,  bringing  up,  birth,  beauty,  person,  but  for  money. 


“b  Canes  et  equos  (o  Cyme)  quserimus 
Nobiles,  et  a bona  progenie; 
llalam  vero  uxorem,  nialique  patris  flliam 
Duoere  non  curat  vir  bonus, 

Moclo  ei  magnam  dotem  afferat.” 


“ Our  dogs  and  horses  still  from  the  best  breed 
We  earefully  seek,  and  well  may  they  speed : 
But  for  our  wives,  so  they  prove  wealthy, 
Fair  or  foul,  we  care  not  what  they  be.” 


If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  fair,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect,  then  they  bum  like 
fire,  they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pie,  and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves 
if  they  may  not  have  her.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  these  days,  as  for  a young 
man  to  marry  an  old  wife,  as  they  say,  for  a piece  of  gold;  asinum  auro  onus- 
turn;  and  though  she  be  an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a tooth  in  her  head,' 
neither  good  conditions,  nor  a good  face,  a natural  fool,  but  only  rich,  she  shall 
have  twenty  young  gallants  to  be  suitors  in  an  instant.  As  she  said  in  Sue- 
tonius, non  me,  sed  mea  ambiunt,  ’tis  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  her  lands  or 
money ; and  an  excellent  match  it  were  (as  he  added)  if  she  were  away.  So 
on  the  other  side,  many  a young  lovely  maid  will  cast  away  herself  upon  an 
old,  doting,  decrepit  dizzard, 

“ ® Bis  puer  effoeto  quamvis  balbutiat  ore, 

Prima  legit  raras  tarn  culta  roseta  puelliE,” 

that  is  rheumatic  and  gouty,  hath  some  twenty  diseases,  perhaps  but  one  eye, 
one  leg,  never  a nose,  no  hair  on  his  head,  wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty,  if 
he  have  land  or  money,  she  will  have  him  before  all  other  suitors,  ^ Dummodo 
nt  dives  harharus  ille  placet.  “ If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,”  a fine  man,  and 
i proper  man,  she  will  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him;  Galesimus  de 
monte  aureo.  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La-Fool,  shall  have  her. 
A.iid  as  Philemasium  in  ALristtenetus  told  Emmusus,  absque  argento  omnia 
'".ana,  hang  him  that  hath  no  money,  “’tis  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  marriage 
.vithout  means,”  ^trouble  me  not  with  such  motions;  let  others  do  as  they 
.vill,  “ I’ll  be  sure  to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine  and  brave.”  Most  are 
)f  her  mind,  ^De  moribus  ultima  Jiet  questio,  for  his  conditions,  she  shall 
nquire  after  them  another  time,  or  when  all  is  done,  the  match  made,  and 
;very  body  gone  home,  ^Lucian’s  Lycia  was  a proper  young  maid,  and  had 
nany  fine  gentlemen  to  her  suitors ; Ethecles,  a senator’s  son,  Melissus,  a 
nerchant,  <kc. ; but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  Passius,  a base,  hirsute,  bald- 

l.pist.  14.  form  am  apectant  ulii  pei  gi-atius,  ego  pecuniaui,  &c.  lie  mlbi  necotiuin  faccs.se  « (>iii 

uia  Sr"du^'^S  ^ "'crit.  diS.  multos  amutorcs  rcjccit, 

uia  pattr  cguB  ouper  mortuus,  ac  douiinus  ipse  fact  us  bonprum  onuiium. 
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patecl  knave ; but  why  was  it  ? His  fiither  lately  died  and  left  him  sole 
heir  of  his  goods  and  lands.’  This  is  not  amongst  your  dust  worms  alone, 
poor  snakes  that  will  prostitute  their  souls  for  money,  but  with  this  bait  you 
may  catch  our  most  potent,  puissant,  and  illustrious  princes.  That  proud 
upstart  domineering  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  time  of  Bichard  the  Eirst,  viceroy 
in  his  absence,  as  ^Kubrigensis  relates  it,  to  fortify  himself,  and  maintain  hu 
greatness,  propmquarum  suarum  connubiis^  pliirimos  sihi  potentes  et  nohileA 
devincire  married  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came  forth  of  Noimiandy 

by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they  were  glad  to  accept 
of  such  matches,  fair  or  foul,  for  themselves,  their  sons,  nephews,  &c.  Et 
quis  tarn prceclaram  affinitatem  sub  spe  magncB  promotionis  non  optaret  ? Who 
would  not  have  done  as  much  for  money  and  preferment?  as  mine  author  ^adds. 
Y ortiger,  King  of  Britain,  married  Bowena  the  daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon 
prince,  his  mortal  enemy j but  wherefore?  she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry, 
lagello,  the  great  Duke  of  Lithuania,  1386,  was  mightily  enamoured  on 
Iledenga,  insomuch  that  he  turned  Christian  from  a Pagan,  and  was  baptized 
himself  by  the  name  of  IJladislaus,  and  all  his  subjects  for  her  sake : but  why 
was  it  ? she  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Poland,  and  his  desire  was  to  have  both 
kingdoms  incorporated  into  one.  Charles  the  Great  was  an  earnest  suitor  to 
Irene  the  Empress,  but,  saith  “Zonarus,  ob  regnum,  to  annex  the  empire  of 
the  East  to  that  of  the  West.  Y"et  what  is  the  event  of  all  such  matches,  that 
are  so  made  for  money,  goods,  by  deceit,  or  for  burning  lust,  quos  fceda  libido 
oonjunxit,  what  follows  ? they  are  almost  mad  at  first,  but  ’tis  a mere  flash ; 
as  chaff  and  straw  soon  fired,  burn  vehemently  for  a while,  yet  out  in  a 
moment ; so  are  all  such  matches  made  by  those  allurements  of  burning  lust ; 
where  there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  parentage,  virtue,  religion,  education, 
and  the  like,  they  are  extinguished  m an  instant,  and  instead  of  love  comes 
hate;  for  joy,  repentance  and  desperation  itself.  Eranciscus  Barhams  in  his 
first  book  de  re  uxorid,  c.  5,  hath  a story  of  one  Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  in 
love  with  a common  whore,  and  was  now  ready  to  run  mad  for  her;  liis  father 
having  no  more  sons  let  him  enjoy  her;  “^but  after  a few  days,  the  young 
man  began  to  loath,  could  not  so  much  as  endure  the  sight  of  her,  and  from  one 
madness  fell  into  another.”  Such  event  commonly  have  all  these  lovers ; and 
he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects,  let  them  look  for  no  better  success 
than  Menelaus  had  with  Helen,  Yulcan  with  Yenus,  Theseus  with  Phsedi'a, 
Minos  with  Pasiphae,  and  Claudius  with  Messalina;  shame,  sorrow,  misery, 
melancholy,  discontent. 

Subsect.  IY. — Importunity  and  Opportunity  of  Time,  Place,  Conference, 

Discourse,  Singing,  Dancing,  Music,  Amorous  Tales,  Objects,  Kissing,  F a- 

miliarity,  Tokens,  Presents,  Bribes,  Promises,  Protestations,  Tears,  S^c. 

All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a distance ; I will  coma 
nearer  to  those  other  degrees  of  love,  which  are  confei’ence,  kissing,  dalliance, 
discourse,  singing,  dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,  &c.,  wliich  as  so 
many  Syrens  steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  Eor,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  1.  2,  “°It  is  no  sufficient  trial  of  a maid’s  affection  by  her  eyes 
alone,  but  you  must  say  something  that  shall  be  more  available,  and  use  such 
other  forcible  engines;  therefore  take  her  by  the  hand,  wring  her  fingei’S 

- k Lib.  3.  cap.  1 4.  quis  nobilium  eo  tempore,  sibi  aut  fllio  ant  nepoti  uxorem  accipere  ^^piens,  oblatam  siM 
aliquam  propinquarum  eju8  non  acciperet  obviis  manibus?  Quarum  turbam  accivei’at  b , 

Angliam  ejus  rei  gratia.  1 Alo.xander  Gaguinus  Sarmat.  Europ.  dcscrlpt.  Tom.  3.  Annal. 
statim  deferbuit,  fastidium  csepit,  et  quod  in  eatantopereadamavitaspernatur,  etabffigrituduic  „j(j. 

angorem  incidit.  ®£)e  puellse  voluntate  peidculum  facere  solis  oculis  non  c.st  satis,  sed  emcacius  a 
agere  oportet,  ibique  etiam  machinam  alteram  adliibere : itaque  manus  tange.  digites  jum 

inter  stringendum  suspira;  si  haec  agentem  a;quo  so  animo  feret,  ncque  facta  hujusmodi  aspernaouo  , 

Tcio  dominam  appella,  cjusque  collum  suaviai  e. 
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hard,  and  sigh  withal;  if  she  accept  this  in  good  part,  and  seem  not  to  be 
much  averse,  then  call  her  mistress,  take  her  about  the  neck  and  kiss  her,” 
&c.  But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they  first  get  opportunity  of  living,  or 
coining  together,  ingress,  egress,  and  regress;  letters  and  commendations 
may  do  much,  outward  gestures  and  actions : but  when  they  come  to  live 
near  one  another,  in  the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  a house,  love  is 
kindled  on  a sudden.  Many  a serving-man  by  reason  of  this  opportunity  and 
importuuity  inveigles  his  master’s  daughter,  many  a gallant  loves  a dowdy, 
many  a gentleman  runs  upon  his  wife’s  maids;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their 
men,  as  the  queen  in  A.riosto  did  upon  the  dwarf,  many  matches  are  so  made 
in  haste,  and  they  are  compelled  as  it  were  by  ^ necessity  so  to  love,  which  had 
they  been  free,  come  in  company  of  others,  seen  that  variety  which  many 
places  afibrd,  or  compared  them  to  a third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon 
another.  Or  had  not  that  opportunity  of  discourse  and  familiarity  been  offered, 
they  would  have  loathed  and  contemned  those  whom,  for  want  of  better  choice 
and  other  objects,  they  are  fatally  driven  on,  and  by  reason  of  their  hot  blood, 
idle  life,  full  diet,  &c.,  are  forced  to  dote  upon  them  that  come  next.  And 
many  times  those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  or  affect  each  other, 
but  are  harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with  each  other’s  carriage,  like 
Benedict  and  Beatrice  in  the  comedy,  and  in  whom  they  find  many  faults, 
by  this  living  together  in  a house,  conference,  kissing,  colling,  and  such  like 
allurements,  begin  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphar’s  wife  had  to  dote  upon  J oseph, 
and  Clitiphon  upon  Leucippe  his  uncle’s  daughter,  because  the  plague  being 
at  Bizance,  it  was  his  fortune  for  a time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her  at 
the  table,  as  he  tells  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius,  lih.  2.  (which,  though  it  be  but 
a fiction,  is  grounded  upon  good  observation,  and  doth  well  express  the  passions 
of  lovers,)  he  had  opportunity  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  after  a while  to 
kiss,  and  handle  her  paps,  &c.,  ® which  made  him  almost  mad.  Ismenius  the 
orator  makes  the  like  confession  in  Eustathius,  lih.  1,  when  he  came  first  to 
Sosthene’s  house,  and  sat  at  table  with  Cratistes  his  friend,  Ismene,  Sosthene’s 
daughter,  waiting  on  them  “ with  her  breasts  open,  arms  half  bare,”  Nuda. 
pedem,  discincta  simcm,  spoliata  lacertos:  after  the  Greek  fashion  in  those 
times, — oiudos  media  plus  pa/rte  lacertos,  as  Daphne  was  when  she  fied  from 
Phoebus  (which  moved  him  much),  was  ever  ready  to  give  attendance  on  him, 
to  fill  him  drink,  lier  eyes  were  never  off’  him,  rogabundi  oculi,  those  speaking 
eyes,  courting  eyes,  enchanting  eyes;  but  she  was  still  smiling  on  him,  and 
when  they  were  risen,  that  she  had  got  a little  opportunity,  “ ^ she  came 
and  drank  to  him,  and  withal  trod  upon  his  toes,  and  would  come  and  go,  and 
w hen  she  could  not  speak  for  the  company,  she  would  wring  his  hand,”  and 
blush  when  she  met  him : and  by  this  means  first  she  overcame  him  (bihens 
arnoi'em  ham'iebam  aimuV),  she  would  kiss  the  cup  and  drink  to  him,  and 
smile,  “ and  drink  where  he  drank  on  that  side  of  the  cup,”  by  which  mutual 
compressions,  kissings,  wringing  of  hands,  treading  of  feet,  &c.  Ipsam  mihi 
videha/r  sorbillare  virginem,  I sipped  and  sipped  so  long,  till  at  length  I was 
drunk  in  love  upon  a sudden.  Philo charinus,  in  ^ Aristsenetus,  met  a fair 
maid  by  chance,  a mere  stranger  to  him,  he  looked  back  at  her,  she  looked 
back  at  him  again,  and  smiled  withal. 


“ * nie  dies  lethi  primus,  primusque  malorum 

linnao  


Causa  fuit” 


''  ’"—I ...u.  ui  uijf  uiieeji’ica. 
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It  was  tlie  sole  cause  of  liis  fartlier  acquaintance,  and  love  that  undid  him. 
nullis  tulum  credere  hlanditiis. 

This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with  their  circumstances,  are  so  forcible 
motives,  that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  two  young  folks  equal  in  years  to  livo 
together,  and  not  be  in  love,  especially  in  great  houses,  princes’  courts,  where 
they  are  idle  in  summo  gradu,  fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell  other- 
wise how  to  spend  their  time.  ^ Illic  llippolitum  pone,  Friapus  erit.  Achilles 
was  sent  by  his  inother  Thetis  to  the  island  of  Scyros  in  the  ^gean  sea  (where 
Lycomedes  then  reigned)  in  his  nonage. to  be  brought  up;  to  avoid  that  hard 
destiny  of  the  oracle  (he  should  be  slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy) : and  for  that 
cause  was  nurtured  in  Geneseo,  amongst  the  king’s  children  in  a woman’s 
habit : but  see  the  event : he  compressed  Deidamia,  the  king’s  fair  daughter, 
and  had  a fine  son,  called  Pyrrhus,  by  her.  Peter  Abelard  the  philosopher, 
as  he  tells  the  tale  himself,  being  set  by  Fulbertus  her  uncle  to  teach  Heloise 
his  lovely  niece,  and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had  committed 
agnain  tenellam  fanielico  lupo,  I use  his  own  words,  he  soon  got  her  good  will, 
plura  erant  oscula  quam  senteatice,  and  he  read  more  of  love  than  any  other 
lecture ; such  pretty  feats  can  opportunity  plea ; primum  domo  conjuncti,  inde 
animis,  &c.  But  when  as  I say,  nox,  vinum,  et  adolescentia,  youth,  wine,  and 
night,  shall  concur,  nox  amoris  et  quietis  conscia,  ’tis  a wonder  they  be  not  all  ‘ 
plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  love;  for  youth  is  henigna  in  amorem,  et  prona  j 
materies,  a very  combustible  matter,  naptha  itself,  the  fuel  of  love’s  fire,  and 
most  apt  to  kindle  it.  If  there  be  seven  servants  in  an  ordinary  house,  you 
shall  have  three  couple  in  some  good  liking  at  least,  and  amongst  idle  persons  . 
how  should  it  be  otherwise?  “ Living  at  “ Borne,  saith  Aretine’s  Lucretia,  in 
the  flower  of  my  fortunes,  rich,  fair,  young,  and  so  well  brought  up,  my  con- 
versation, age,  beauty,  fortune,  made  all  the  world  admire  and  love  me.” 
Night  alone,  that  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on  fire,  and  they  are  so 
cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  best  advantage  of  it : Many  a 
gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  herself  of  her  imperfections,  paintings,  impos- 
tures, will  not  willingly  be  seen  by  day,  but  as  ^Oastilio  noteth,  in  the  night. 
Diem  ut  glis  odit,  toedarum  lucem  super  omnia  mavv.lt,  she  hateth  the  day  like  f 
a dormouse,  and  above  all  things  loves  torches  and  candlelight,  and  if  she 
must  come  abroad  in  the  day,  she  covets,  as  ® in  a mercer’s  shop,  a veiy 
obfuscate  and  obscure  sight.  And  good  reason  she  hath  for  it : Nocte  latent  . 
Qnendce,  and  many  an  amorous  gull  is  fetched  over  by  that  means.  Gomesius  | 
lib.  3.  de  sale  gen.  c.  22.  gives  instance  in  a Florentine  gentleman,  that  was  so  1 
deceived  with  a wife,  she  was  so  radiantly  set  out  with  rings  and  jewels,  lawns,  ^ 
scarfs,  laces,  gold,  spangles,  and  gaudy  devices,  that  the  young  man  took  her  ^ 
to  be  a goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by  torchlight) ; but  after  the  wedding  S 
solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  next  morning  without  her  tires,  and  in 
a clear  day,  she  was  so  deformed,  a lean,  yellow,  shrivelled,  &c.,  such  a beastly  « 
creature  in  his  eyes,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look  upon  her.  Such  ^ 
matches  are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  no  other  opportunity  to  || 
woo  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or,  as  ^in  Turkey,  see  them  at  a distance,  they 
must  interchange  few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  they  come  to  be  married, 
and  then  as  Sardus,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  de  morb.  gent,  and  ® Bohemus  relate  of  those 
old  Lacedemonians,  “ the  bride  is  brought  into  the  chamber,  with  her  hair 
girt  about  her,  the  bridegroom  comes  in  and  unties  the  knot,  and  must  not  see 
lierat  all  by  daylight  till  such  time  as  he  is  made  a father  by  her.”  In  those 


» Propertius.  b Ovid.  amor.  lib.  2.  cleg.  2.  “ Place  modesty  itself  in  such  a situation,  desire  will  ^ •4';'; 

« Korn®  vivens  flore  fortun®,  et  opulent!®  me®,  ®tas,  forma,  gratia  conversationis,  maxinio  me  lece 
p.xpetibllem,  &c.  dDe  Aulic.  1.  1.  fol.  G3.  ® Ut  adulterini  inercatorum  panni.  ^ “ -Luluin  ® 

K Paranympha  in  cubiculum  adducta  capillos  ad  cutlm  referebat;  sponsus  indo  ad  cam  ingreasus  ciug 
solvebat,  neu  prius  sponsam  aspexit  iiilci'diu  quam  ex  ilia  factus  csset  pater. 
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hotter  countries  these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this  day ; but  in  our  northera 
parts,  amongst  Germans,  Danes,  French,  and  Britons,  the  continent  of  Scandia 
and  the  rest,  we  assume  more  liberty  in  such  cases  ; we  allow  them,  as  Bo- 
hemus  saith,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  e(  modo  absit  lascivia,  in  cauponem 
ducere,  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play,  sing,  and  dance,  so  that  it  be  modestly 
done,  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  together.  And  ’tis  not  amiss,  though 
i Clirysostom,  Cyprian,  Hierome,  and  some  other  of  the  fathers  speak  bitterly 
against  it ; but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly  seen  at  some  drunken 
matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  great  unruly  feasts.  “ ^ A young,  pittivanted, 
trim-bearded  fellow ’’saith  Hierome,  “will  come  with  a company  of  compliments, 
and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  wringing  your  fingers,  will  so  be 
enticed,  or  entice : one  drinks  to  you,  another  embraceth,  a third  kisseth,  and 
all  this  while  the  fiddler  plays  or  sings  a lascivious  song  j a fourth  singles  you 
out  to  dance,  ^one  speaks  by  beck  and  signs,  and  that  which  he  dares  not  say, 
signifies  by  passions ; amongst  so  many  and  so  great  provocations  of  pleasure, 
lust  conquers  the  most  hard  and  crabbed  minds,  and  scarce  can  a man  live 
honest  amongst  feastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such  great  meetings.”  For  as  he 
goes  on,  “ ™ she  walks  along,  and  with  the  ruffling  of  her  clothes,  makes  men 
look  at  her,  her  shoes  creak,  her  paps  tied  up,  her  waist  pulled  in  to  make  her 
look  small,  she  is  straight  girded,  her  hairs  hang  loose  about  her  ears,  her 
upper  garment  sometimes  falls,  and  sometimes  tarries  to  show  her  naked 
shoulders,  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she  covers  that  in  all  haste,  which 
voluntarily  she  showed.  “And  not  at  feasts,  plays,  pageants,  and  such 
; assemblies,  ^ but  as  Chrysostom  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in  practice  “ at 
service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself.”  If  such  dumb  shows, 
signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love  can  so  move,  what  sliall  they  do 
that  have  full  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of  discourse 
and  dalliance!  What  shall  he  do  that  is  beleaguered  on  all  sides  ? 


I 

i 


“®  Quem  tot,  tam  rosese  petunt  puells, 

Quern  cultse  cnpiunt  nurus,  amorque 
Omnis  undique  et  undecunque  et  usque, 
Omnia  ambit  Amor,  Venusque  Hymenque.' 


“After  whom  so  many  rosy  maids  inquire. 
Whom  dainty  dames  and  loving  wights  desire. 
In  every  place,  still,  and  at  all  times  sue. 
Whom  gods  and  gentle  goddesses  do  woo." 


How  shall  he  contain  1 The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices,  a pretty  pleasing 
speech,  an  affected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of  itself  to  captivate  a young  man ; 
but  when  a good  wit  shall  concur,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating  speech, 
' pleasant  discourse,  sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so  enchant. 
^ P.  J ovius  commends  his  Italian  countrywomen,  to  have  an  excellent  faculty 
in  this  kind,  above  all  other  nations,  and  amongst  them  the  Florentine  ladies : 
some  prefer  Homan  and  Venetian  courtesans,  they  have  such  pleasing  tongues, 
and  such  elegancy  of  speech,  that  they  are  able  to  overcome  a saint.  Pro 
facie  multia  vox  sua  lena  fait.  Tantd  gratid  vocis  famam  conciliahat,  saitlt 
Petronius  ^in  his  fragment  of  pure  impurities,  I mean  his  Satyricon,  tam  didcis 
sonus  permulcehat  aera,  ut  putares  inter  auras  cantare  Syrenum  concordiam; 
she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  charmed  the  air,  and  thou  wouldst  have  thought 
t thou  hadst  heard  a concert  of  Syrens.  “ O good  God,  when  Lais  speaks,  how 
' sweet  it  is!”  Philocolus  exclaims  in  Aristsenetus,  to  hear  a fair  young  gentle- 
' woman  play  upon  the  virginals,  lute,  viol,  and  sing  to  it,  which  as  Gellius 
observes,  Ub.  1.  cap.  11.  are  lascivientium  delicioe,  the  chief  delight  of  lovers 


et  vlrgln6m  et  matrern  viduam  cplst.  10.  dabit  tlbl 
barbatulus  quispiam  manum,  sustentablt  lassam,  et  pressis  digitis  aut  tentabitur  aut  tentabit,  &c.  1 Loque. 

ttlius  nutibus,  et  qulcquid  metuit  dicere,  slgniflcabit  affectibus.  Inter  has  tautaa  voluptatum  illecebras 

nnins  crfspati,  cingulo  pcctus  arctatur,  capilli  vel  In  frontem,  vel  in 

vnlpnfi  riitPvpHf-  Interdum  cadit,  ut  nudet  humeros,  et  quasi  videri  noluerit,  festinans  celat,  quod 

nrpn«innp«  tit  iiHanioPonTif  n,  I sancto  et  rcvcrcndo  sacramentorum  tempore  multas 

occMlones,  ut  ilHsplaceant  qul  eas  vident,  praebcnt.  ®ront.  Bnia.  !.  1,  PDcscr  Brit 

Profacie,  &a  Ovid.  3.  de  art.  araandL  r £plst.  1.  1.  Cum 

loquitur  Lais,  quanta,  O dll  botil,  vocis  ejus  dulccJo ! * 
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must  needs  be  a great  enticement.  Partlienis  was  so  taken.  ® Mt  vox  ista 
avidd  haurit  ah  aure  animam;  O sister  Harpedona  (she  laments)  I am  undone, 
“ ^ how  sweetly  he  sings,  I’ll  speak  a bold  word,  he  is  the  properest  man  that 
ever  I saw  in  my  life : O how  sweetly  he  sings,  I die  for  his  sake,  O that  he 
would  love  me  again  !”  If  thou  didst  but  hear  her  sing,  saith  ^Lucian, 
“ thou  wouldst  forget  father  and  mother,  forsake  all  thy  friends,  and  follow 
her.”  Helena  is  highly  commended  by  ^Theocritus  the  poet  for  her*sweet 
voice  and  music;  none  could  play  so  well  as  she,  and  Daphnis  in  the  same 
Edyllion, 

“Quam  tibi  os  dulce  est,  et  vox  araabilis,  6 Daphni,  ] “ How  sweet  a face  h-ath  Daphne,  how  lovely  a voice  1 

J ucimdius  est  audire  te  canentem,  quhm  mel  lingere !”  j Honey  itself  is  not  so  pleasant  in  my  choice.” 


A sweet  voice  and  music  are  powerful  enticers.  Those  Samian  singing 
wenches,  Aristonica,  Onanthe  and  Agathocleia,  regiis  diadematibus  insultdrunl, 
insulted  over  kings  themselves,  as  ^ Plutarch  contends.  Centum  luminihus 
cinctum  caimt  Argus  habehat,  Argus  had  a hundred  eyes,  all  so  charmed  by  one 
silly  pipe,  that  he  lost  his  head.  Clitiphon  complains  in  ^ Tatius  of  Leiicippe’s 
sweet  tunes,  “ he  heard  her  play  by  chance  upon  the  lute,  and  sing  a pretty 
song  to  it  in  commendations  of  a rose,  out  of  old  Anacreon  belike ; 


“ Rosa  honor  decusque  florum, 
Rosa  iios  odorque  divum, 
Hominum  rosa  est  voluptas, 
Decus  ilia  Gratiaram, 
Florente  amoris  hora, 

Rosa  suavium  Diones,”  &c. 


“Rose  the  fairest  of  all  flowers, 
Rose  delight  of  higher  powers, 

I Rose  the  joy  of  mortal  men. 

Rose  the  pleasure  of  fine  women. 
Rose  the  Grace’s  ornament. 

Rose  Dione’s  sweet  content.” 


To  this  effect  the  lovely  virgin  with  a melodious  air  upon  her  golden  wired  harp 
or  lute,  I know  not  well  whether,  played  and  sang,  and  that  transported  him 
beyond  himself,  “and  that  ravished  his  heart.”  It  was  Jason’s  discourse  as 
much  as  his  beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medea 
so  much. 


“ ^ Delectabatur  enim 

Animus  simul  fonna  dulcibusque  verbis.” 


It  was  Cleopatra’s  sweet  voice  and  pleasant  speech  which  inveigled  Antony, 
above  the  rest  of  her  enticements.  Verba  ligant  hominem,  ut  tauroi'umi  cornua 
fanes,  “ as  bulls’  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  men’s  hearts  with  pleasant 
words.”  “Her  words  burn  as  fire,”  Eccles.  ix.  10.  Roxalana  bewitched 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  Shore’s  wife  by  this  engine  overcame  Edward 
the  Fourth,  Omnibus  una  omnes  surripuit  Veneres,  The  wife  of  Bath  in 
Chaucer  confesseth  all  this  out  of  her  experience. 

Some  folk  desire  us  for  riches, 

Some  for  shape,  some  for  fairness. 

Some  for  that  she  can  sing  or  dance. 

Some  for  gentleness,  or  for  dalliance. 

® Peter  Aretine’s  Lucretia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  herself,  “ I counter- 
feited honesty,  as  if  I had  been  virgo  virginissima,  more  than  a vestal  vii'gin,  I 
looked  like  a wife,  I was  so  demure  and  chaste,  I did  add  such  gestures,  tunes, 
speeches,  signs  and  motions  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  spectators  and  auditors 
were  stupified,  enchanted,  fastened  all  to  their  places,  like  so  many  stocks  and 
stones.”  Many  silly  gentlewomen  are  fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by  a company 
of  gulls  and  swaggering  companions,  that  frequently  belie  noblemen’s  favours, 
rhyming  Coribantiasmi,ThrasoneanIlhadomantes  or  Bombomachides,  that  have 
nothing  in  them  but  a few  player’s  ends  and  compliments,  vain  braggadocians, 
impudent  intruders,  that  can  discourse  at  table  of  Imights  and  lords’  combats,  like 


* “The  sweet  sound  of  his  voice  reanimates  my  soul  through  my  covetous  ears.”  t Arisfcenrtr.s, 

lib.  2.  epist.  6.  Quam  suavb  canit  1 verbum  audax  dixi,  omnium  quos  vidi  formesissimns ; utinnm  amarc  mo 
dignetiir  i “ Imagines ; si  cantantem  audieris,  ita  demulceberc,  ut  parentum  et  patriai  statim  oblUiscavis. 
* EdyU.  18.  neque  sane  ulla  sic  Cytharain  pulsare  no^it  y Amatorio  Dlalogo.  * Ihiellam  Cytl'm'|| 

canentem  vidimus.  * Apollonius,  Argonaut  1 . “ The  mind  is  delighted  as  much  by  eloquence  as  beamy, 

b Catullus.  o Pamodida-scalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  interp.  Jasper.  Barthio,  Germ.  FiiiS‘^ham  honcstatem 

J gf^uam  virgiuls  vestalis,  intuebar  oculis  uxoris,  addebum  gestus,  &c. 
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‘^Lucian’s  Leontiscus, of  other  men’s  travels,  brave  adventures,  and  such  com- 
mon trivial  news,  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballad  tunes,  and  wear  their  clothes  in 
fashion,  with  a good  grace;  a fine  sweet  gentleman,  a proper  man,  who  could 
not  love  him  ! She  will  have  him  though  all  her  friends  say  no,  though  she 
beg  with  him.  Some  again  are  incensed  by  reading  amorous  toys,  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  <fec,,  or  hearing  such  tales  of 
®lovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons,  lascivious  discourses,  such  as  Astyanassa,- 
Helen’s  waiting-woman,  by  the  report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  variis  concuhitiis 
modis,  and  after  her  Philenis  and  Elephantine;  or  those  light  tracts  of 
hlristides  Milesius  (mentioned  by  Plutarch)  and  found  by  the  Persians  in 
Crassus’  army  amongst  the  spoils,  Aretine’s  dialogues,  with  ditties,  love-songs, 
(fee.,  must  needs  set  them  on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine, 
or  wanton  objects  of  what  kind  soever;  “no  stronger  engine  than  to  hear  or 
read  of  love  toys,  fables  and  discourses  (^one  saith),  and  many  by  this  means 
are  quite  mad.”  At  Abdera  in  Thrace  (Andromeda  one  of  Euripides’  trage- 
dies being  played)  the  spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  the  object,  and 
those  pathetical  love  speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the  rest,  “ O Cupid,  Prince 
of  Gods  and  men,”  <fec.,  that  every  man  almost  a good  while  after  spake  pure, 
iambics,  and  raved  still  on  Perseus’  speech,  “ O Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and 
men.”  As  carmen,  boys  and  apprentices,  when  a new  song  is  published  with 
ns,  go  singing  that  new  tune  stiU  in  the  streets,  they  continually  acted  that 
tragical  part  of  Perseus,  and  in  every  man’s  mouth  was  “ O Cupid,”  in  every 
street,  “ O Cupid,”  in  every  house  almost,  “ O Cupid  Prince  of  Gods  and 
men,”  pronouncing  still  like  stage-players,  “O  Cupid;”  they  were  so 
possessed  all  with  that  rapture,  and  thought  of  that  pathetical  love  speech, 
they  could  not  a long  time  after  forget,  or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  “ O 
Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,”  was  ever  in  their  mouths.  This  belike  made 
Aristotle,  Polit.  lib.  7.  cap.  18.  forbid  young  men  to  see  comedies,  or  to  hear 
amorous  tales. 

“ b Hffic  igitur  juvenes  nequam  facilesque  puelliB 
Inspiciant  — 

“ let  not  young  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters.”  And  this  made  the 
Homans,  as  ^Vitruvius  relates,  put  Venus’  tem2)le  in  the  subiirbs,ea:/^;’«  murum^ 
ne  adolescentes  venereis  insuescant,  to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects.  Eor 
what  will  not  such  an  object  do?  Ismenius,  as  he  walked  in  Sosthene’s  garden, 
being  now  in  love,  when  he  saw  so  many  ^lascivious  pictures,  Thetis’  marriage, 
and  I know  not  what,  was  almost  beside  himself  And  to  say  truth,  with  a 
lascivious  object  who  is  not  moved,  to  see  others  dally,  kiss,  dance?  And 
much  more  when  he  shall  come  to  be  an  actor  himself. 

To  kiss  and  be  kissed,  which,  amongst  other  lascivious  provocations,  is  as  a 
burden  in  a song,  and  a most  forcible  battery,  as  infectious,  ^Xenoj)hon  thinks, 
as  the  poison  of  a spider ; a great  allurement,  a fire  itself,  procemium  aut 
unticcenium,  the  j)i’ologue  of  burning  lust  (as  Apuleius  adds),  lust  itself* 

Venus  quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbufi  a strong  assault,  that  conquers  cap- 
tains, and  those  all  commanding  forces  (^ Domasque  Ferro  seddomaris  osculo). 

Aretine’s  Lucretia,  when  she  would  in  kindness  overcome  a suitor  of  hers, 
and  have  her  desire  of  him,  “ took  him  about  the  neck,  and  Idssed  him  again 
and  again,”  and  to  that,  which  she  could  not  otherwise  effect,  she  made  him 
so  speedily  and  willingly  condescend.  And  ’tis  a continual  assault, hoc 


d Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  eAmatorius  sermo  vcbemens  vehementls  cupiditatis  incitatio  cst,  Tatius,  1.  1. 
f De  liixuna  et  deliciii  compositi  KyTneas  Sylvius.  NuUa  macliina  validior  quam  lectio  lasclvselilsttrio): 
B.Tipe  etiain  hujusmodi  fubulis  ad  fiirorom  incenduntur.  h Martial.  1.  4.  iLIb.  1.  c.  7.  kEusta- 

&c.  Horatius  ad  res  venereas  intemperantior  traditur  : 
nam  cublculo  suo  sic  specula  dicitur  habuisse  disposita,  ut  quocunque  respexisset  imaginem  coitus  refen  en  t. 
Su  tonius  vit.  ejus.  1 Osculum  ut  phylangium  infleit.  m llor.  “ Venus  hath  imbued  with  the 

^ 1.1  lIcinsiuB.  “ You  may  conquer  with  the  sword,  but  you  are  conquered  by 

ft  kibs.  Applico  me  illi  proxiinus  et  spissc  deosculata  saguin  peto.  r I'otromus  catalact. 
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non  deficit  incipitque  semper^  always  fresh,  and  ready  to  ‘^begln  as  at  first, 
hasium  nuUo  fine  terminatur,  sed  semper  recens  est,  and  hath  a fiery  touch 
with  it. 

“’^Tenta  moclo  tangcre  corpus, 

Jam  tuo  mellitluo  membra  calore  fluent.” 

Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feelingly  said,  ^et  me 
prcEssulum  deosculata  Fotis,  Catenatis  lacertis,  ^ Ohtorto  valyiier  lahello. 

“ ^ Valgiis  suaviis,  Anima  tunc  aegra  ct  saucla 

Dum  semiulco  suavio  Concunit  ad  labia  mibl" 

Meam  puellam  suavior, 

The  soul  and  all  is  moved;  ^ Jam pluribus  osculis  lahra  crepitahant,  animarum 
quoque  mixturam  facientes^  inter  mutuos  complexus  animas  anhelantes, 


“yHassimus  calentes 

Et  transfudimus  hinc  et  hinc  labellis 
En’antes  animas,  valete  curse.” 


They  breathe  out  their  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their  kisses,”  saith 
^ Balthasar  Castilio,  “ change  hearts  and  spirits,  and  mingle  affections  as  they 
do  kisses,  and  it  is  rather  a connection  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.”  And 
although  these  kisses  be  delightsome  and  pleasant.  Ambrosial  kisses, 
olum  dulci  dulcius  Ambrosia,  such  as  ^Ganymede  gave  Jwpit&T,  Nectare sua~ 
vius,  sweeter  than  “nectar,  balsam,  honey,  ^ Oscula  merum  amorem  stillantia, 
love-dropping  kisses;  for 

“ The  gilliflower,  the  rose  is  not  so  sireet, 

As  sugared  kisses  be  when  lovers  meet:  ” 


Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  or  gall, 


“ * Ut  mi  ex  Ambrosia  mutatum  jam  foret  illud 
Suavlolum  trisU  trlstius  heUeboro.” 


“At  first  Ambrose  itself  was  not  sweeter. 
At  last  black  hellebore  was  not  so  bitter,” 


They  are  deceitful  kissesj 

•*  f Quid  me  mollibus  implicas  lacertis  ? I “ Why  dost  within  thine  arms  me  lap, 

Quid  faUacibus  osculis  inescas  ? ” &c.  | And  with  false  kisses  me  entrap  ? ” 

They  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  V'orse : ^Et  qiioe  me  perdunt,  oscula 
mille  dabat,  they  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  honest 
kisses,  I deny  not,  osculum  charitatis,  friendly  kisses,  modest  kisses,  vestal- 
virgin  kisses,  officious  and  ceremonial  kisses,  &c.  Osculi  sensus,  brachiorvm 
amplexus,  kissing  and  embracing  are  proper  gifts  of  kfature  to  a man;  but 
these  are  too  lascivious  kisses,  ^ Implicuitque  suos  circum  mea  colla  lacertos,  &e. 
too  continuate  and  too  violent,  ^Brachia  non  hederce,  non  vmeunt  oscida 
conchce;  they  cling  like  ivy,  close  as  an  oyster,  bill  as  doves,  meretricious 
kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  additamento:  Tam  impresso  ore  (saith  ^Lucian  ut 
vix  labia  detrahant,  inter  deosculandum  mordicantes,  turn  et  os  aperientes  quo- 
que et  mammas  attrectantes,  &c.  such  kisses  as  she  gave  to  Gyton,  innumera 
oscula  dedit  non  repugnanti  puero,  cervicem  invadens,  innumerable  kisses,  <fcc. 
More  than  kisses,  or  too  homely  kisses:  as  those  that  %e  spake  oi,Accepturus 
ab  ipsa  venere  7 suavia,  &e.  with  such  other  obscenities  that  vain  lovers  use, 
which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  If,  as  Peter  de  Ledesmo  cas.  cons,  holds, 
every  kiss  a man  gives  his  wife  after  marriage,  be  mortale  peccatum,  a mortal 
Bin,  or  that  of  ^Hierome,  Adulter  est  quisquis  in  uxorem  suam  ardenliol 
est  amator;  or  that  of  Thomas  Secund.  queest.  154.  artic.  4.  contactus  et 


^ Catullus  ad  Lesbiam : da  milii  basia  mille,  delude  centum,  <fcc.  ^ Petronius.  “ Only  attempt  .o 

touch  her  person,  and  immediately  your  members  will  be  filled  with  a glow  of  delicious  waimth.” 
leius,  1.  10.  et  Catiilect.  t Petronius.  “Apuleius.  * Petronius  Proselios  ad  Circcn.  y Petronius. 

* Animus  conjungitur,  et  spiritus  etiam  noster  per  osculum  effluit;  alternatim  so  iu  utriusque  corpus  iniun- 
dentes  commiscent ; animo3  potius  quam  coi’porls  connectio.  “ Catullus.  b Lucian.  Tom.  ■». 

®Non  dat  basia,  dat  Nera  nectar,  dat  rores  anlmae  suaveolentes,  dat  nardmn,  thymumque,  cinnamumque  es 
jnel,  &C.  Secundus  bas.  4.  d Eustathius,  lib.  4.  ® Catullus.  f Buchanan.  k Ovid.  art.  aim 

Eleg.  18.  hOvid.  “ She  folded  her  arms  around  my  neck.”  1 Cum  capita  liment  solitis  morsiuncuiiS 
ct  cum  mammillanim  prcssiunculis.  Lip.  od.  ant  lec.  lib.  3.  k Tom.  4.  dial,  meretr.  Ua 

Jlilcs  6.  Etunum  blandicntis  lingusa  admulsum  longS  mellitum:  et  post  lib.  11.  Arctius  earn  complex^  ^ 
c-p.pl  suaviari  jamqoe  pariter  patenlis  oris  inhalltu  cinnameo  ct  occursantis  linguro  lllisu  nectareo,  «k 
tiLib.  1,  advers.  Jovin.  cap.  30. 
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osculum  sit  mortale  peccatum,  or  that  of  Durand.  Rational,  lib.  1.  cap.  10. 
abstinere  debent  conjuges  d,  comjylexie,  toto  tempore  quo  solennitas  nuptiarum 
interdicitur,  what  shall  become  of  all  such  ^immodest  kisses  and  obscene 
actions,  the  forerunners  of  brutish  lust,  if  not  lust  itself!  What  shall  become 
of  them  that  often  abuse  their  own  wives?  But  what  have  I to  do  with 
this  ? 

That  which  I aim  at,  is  to  show  you  the  progress  of  this  burning  lust ; to 
epitomize  therefore  all  this  which  I have  hitherto  said,  with  a familiar  example 
out  of  that  elegant  Musseus,  observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings 
of  Leander  and  Hero : they  began  first  to  look  one  on  another  with  a lascivious 
look. 


“ Obliqub  intuens  inde  nulibus, 

Nutibusmiituisindiicens  in  errorem  mentem  puell®. 
Et  ilia  h contra  nutibus  mutuis  juvenis 
Leandri  quod  amorera  non  renuit,  &c.  Inde 
Adibat  in  tenebris  tacitb  quidem  stringens 
Koseos  puelke  digitos,  ex  imo  suspu-abat 

Vcbemeiiter Inde 

Virginia  autem  bene  olens  collum  osculatus, 

Tale  verbiim  ait  atnoris  ictus  stimulo, 

Preces  audit  et  amoris  miserere  mei,  &c. 

Sic  fatus  recusantis  persuasit  mentem  puellm.” 


“ With  becks  and  nods  he  first  began 
To  try  the  wench’s  mind, 

With  becks  and  nods  and  smiles  again 
An  answer  he  did  find. 

And  in  the  dark  he  took  her  by  the  hand, 

And  wrung  it  hard,  and  sighed  grievously. 

And  kiss’d  her  too,  and  woo’d  her  as  he  might,’ 
With  pity  me,  sweetheart,  or  else  I die. 

And  with  such  words  and  gestures  as  there  past. 
He  won  his  mistress’  favoui'  at  the  last.” 


The  same  proceeding  is  elegantly  described  by  Apollonius  in  his  Argonautics, 
between  J ason  and  Medea,  by  Eustathius  in  the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of 
Ismenius  and  Ismene,  Achilles  Tatius  between  his  Clitophon  and  Leucippe, 
Chaucer’s  neat  poem  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in 
Petronius  of  a soldier  and  a gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that  was  so  famous  all 
over  Asia  for  her  chastity,  and  that  mourned  for  her  husband : the  soldier 

wooed  her  with  such  rhetoric  as  lovers  use  to  do, placitone  etiam  pugnabis 

amori  ? &c.  at  last,  frangi  pertinaciain  passa  est,  he  got  her  good  will,  not 
only  to  satisfy  his  lust,  °but  to  hang  her  dead  husband’s  body  on  the  cross 
(which  he  watched  instead  of  the  thief’s  that  was  newly  stolen  away),  whilst 
he  wooed  her  in  her  cabin.  These  are  tales,  you  will  say,  but  they  have  most 
significant  morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary  proceedings  of  doting 
lovers. 


Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles,  wrestlings, 
tokens,  favours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines,  &c.  For  which  cause  belike. 
Godfridus,  lib.  2.  de  amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such 
provocations  are  used  when  they  come  in  presence,  ^they  will,  and  will  not, 


“Malo  me  Galatea  petit  lasciva  puella, 

Et  fugit  ad  Bailees,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri.” 


“ My  mistress  with  an  apple  woos  me, 

And  hastily  to  eovert  goes 
To  hide  herself,  but  would  be  seen 
With  all  her  heart  before,  God  knows.” 


Hero  so  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased, 


“ 1 Yet  as  she  went  full  often  look’d  behind. 
And  many  poor  excuses  did  she  find 
To  linger  by  the  way,” 


but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and  coy, 

“ Denegat  et  pugnat,  sed  vult  super  omnia  vinci.”  I “ She  seems  not  won,  but  won  she  is  at  length, 

1 In  such  wars  women  use  but  half  their  strength.’ 

Sometimes  they  lie  open  and  are  most  tractable  and  coining,  apt,  yielding,  and 
willing  to  embrace,  to  take  a green  gown,  with  that  shepherdess  in  Theocritus, 
Edyl.  27.  to  let  their  coats,  &c.,  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and  to 
some,  as  they  spy  their  advantage  j and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  so 
sully,  so  demure,  you  had  much  better  tame  a colt,  catch  or  ride  a wild  horse, 
than  get  her  favour,  or  win  her  love,  not  a look,  not  a smile,  not  a kiss  for  a 


qnl  snmpsit,  si  non  ct  cetera  sumpslt,  <fec.  ® Corpus  placuit  mariti  sui  tolll  ex  area,  atque 
llil  qu»  vacabat  cruci  adfigi.  p N ovi  ingenium  mulierum,  nolunt  ubi  veils,  ubi  noils  cupiunt  ultro.  Ter. 
Eunuc.  act.  4.  sc.  7.  ^ Marlowe. 
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kingtlom.  Aretine’s  Liicretia  was  an  excellent  artiisan  in  this  kind,  as  she 
tells  her  own  tale,  “ Though  I was  by  nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and  fair, 
yet  by  those  tricks  I seemed  to  be  far  more  amiable  than  I was,  for  that  which 
men  earnestly  seek  and  cannot  attain,  draws  on  their  affection  with  a most 
furious  desire.  I had  a suitor  loved  me  dearly  (said  she),  and  the  ® more  he 
gave  me,  the  more  eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  I seemed  to  neglect,  to 
scorn  him,  and  which  I commonly  gave  others,  I would  not  let  him  see  me, 
converse  with  me,  no,  not  have  a kiss.  To  gull  him  the  more,  and  fetch  him 
over  (for  him  only  I aimed  at)  I personated  my  own  servant  to  bring  in  a 
present  from  a Spanish  count,  whilst  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  count’s  servant,  which  he  did  excellently  well  perform : ^ Connies  de  monte 
Turco,  ‘ my  lord  and  master  hath  sent  your  ladyship  a small  present,  and  part 
of  his  hunting,  a piece  of  venison,  a pheasant,  a few  partridges,  &c,’  (all  which 
she  bought  with  her  own  money),  ‘ commends  his  love  and  service  to  you, 
desiring  you  to  accept  of  it  in  good  part,  and  he  means  very  shortly  to  come 
and  see  you.’”  Withal  she  showed  him  rings,  gloves,  scarfs,  coronets  which 
others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was  no  such  matter,  but  only  to  circumvent 
him.  ^ By  these  means  (as  she  concludes)  “ I made  the  poor  gentleman  so  mad, 
that  he  was  ready  to  spend  himselfj  and  venture  his  dearest  blood  for  my 
sake.”  Philinna,  in  ^Lucian,  practised  all  this  long  before,  as  it  shall  appear 
unto  you  by  her  discourse;  for  when  Diphilus  her  sweetheart  came  to  see  her 
(as  his  daily  custom  was)  she  frowned  upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe  him  her 
company,  but  kissed  Lamprius  his  co-rival,  at  the  same  time  ^before  his  face : 
but  why  was  it?  To  make  him  (as  she  telleth  her  mother  that  chid  her  for  it) 
more  jealous;  to  whet  his  love,  to  come  with  a greater  appetite,  and  to  ' 
know  that  her  favour  was  not  so  easy  to  be  had.  Many  other  tricks  she  used 
besides  tliis  (as  she  there  confesseth),  for  she  would  fall  out  with,  and  anger 
him  of  set  purpose,  pick  quarrels  upon  no  occasion,  because  she  would  be 
reconciled  to  him  again.  Amantium  tree  amoris  redintegration  as  the  old 
saying  is,  the  falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love ; and  according  to 
that  of  Arist8enetus,^’wcMwcfio?'es  amorum  post  injuHas  delicice,  love  is  increased 
by  injuries,  as  the  sunbeams  are  more  gracious’ after  a cloud.  And  surely  this 
aphorism  is  most  true;  for  as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said  Lucian,  “^If 
a lover  be  not  jealous,  angry,  waspish,  apt  to  fall  out,  sigh  and  swear,  he  is  no 
true  lover.”  To  kiss  and  coll,  hang  about  her  neck,  protest,  swear  and  wish, 
are  but  ordinany  symptoms,  incipientis  adhuc  et  crescentis  amoi'is  signa;  but 
if  he  be  jealous,  angry,  apt  to  mistake,  &c.,  bene  speres  licet,  sweet  sister  he 
is  thine  own;  yet  if  you  let  him  alone,  humour  him,  please  him,  &c.,  and  J 

that  he  perceive  once  he  hath  you  sure,  without  any  co-rival,  his  love  will  J 

languish,  and  he  will  not  care  so  much  for  you.  Hitherto  (saith  she)  can  I 
speak  out  of  experience ; Hemophantus  a rich  fellow  was  a suitor  of  mine,  I 
seemed  to  neglect  him,  and  gave  better  entertainment  to  Calhades  the  painter 
before  his  face,  principio  abiit,  verbis  me  insectatus  at  first  he  went  away  all 
in  a chafe,  cursing  and  swearing,  but  at  last  he  came  submitting  himself,  vow- 
ing  and  protesting  he  loved  me  most  dearly,  I should  have  all  he  had,  and  that  < 
he  would  kill  himself  for  my  sake.  Therefore  I advise  thee  (dear  sister  Crisis) 
and  all  maids,  not  to  use  your  suitors  over  kindly ; insolentes  enim  sunt  hoc 
cum  sentiunt,  ’twill  make  them  proud  and  insolent ; but  now  and  then  reject 


^ Pornodldoscolo  dial.  Ital.  Latin.  Donat,  h Gasp.  Barthio  Germane  Qiianquam  natura,  et  arte  eram 
formosisaima,  isto  tamen  astu  tanto  apcciosior  videbar,  quod  cnim  oculis  cupituin  a?gre  prabetur,  nuilto 
magis  afTectus  humanos  incendit.  ^Qiio  inajoribus  me  donis  propitiabat,  eo  pejoribus  ilium  niouis 
traotabani,  ne  basium  impetravit,  Ac-  t Comes  de  monte  Turco  Uispanus  has  de  venatione  sua  partos 

misit.jussitque  peramanter  orare,  ut  hoc  qnalecunque  donum  suo  nomine  accipias.  “ His  artibus  homincm 
ita  excantabam,  ut  pro  me  ille  ad  omnia  paratus,  &c.  * Tom.  4.  dial,  meret.  ^ Kelicto  illo,  a’gro  ipsi 

interim  faciens,  et  omnino  difficilis.  * Si  quis  enim  nec  Zelotypus,  irascitur,  nec  pugnat  aliquando  ametor, 
nec  pcjjurat,  non  est  habendus  amator,  Ac.  Totiis  hie  ignis  Zclotypla  constat,  &c.  miu.imi  amoves  mue 
nascuntur.  Sed  si  pcrsuasuin  illi  fuerit  to  solum  habere,  elangucscit  amor  suus. 
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tliem,  estrange  tliyself,  et  si  me  audies  semel  atque  iterum  exclude,  sbut  him 
out  of  doors  once  or  twice,  let  him  dance  attendance ; follow  my  counsel,  and 
by  this  means  '‘you  shall  make  him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  con- 
ditions, and  do  whatsoever  you  will  have  him.  These  are  the  ordinary  prac- 
tices ; yet  in  the  said  Lucian,  Melissa  methinks  had  a trick  beyond  all  this ; 
for  when  her  suitor  came  coldly  on,  to  stir  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  co- 
rivals’ names  and  her  own  in  a paper,  Melissa  amat  Hermotimum  Hermotimus 
^ifelissam,  causing  it  to  be  stuck  upon  a post,  for  all  gazers  to  behold,  and  lost 
it  in  the  way  where  he  used  to  walk;  which  when  the  silly  novice  perceived, 
statim  ut  legit  credidit,  instantly  apprehended  it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me, 
&c.,  “ ^and  so  when  I was  in  despair  of  his  love,  four  months  after  I recovered 
him  again.”  Eugenia  drew  Timocles  for  her  valentine,  and  wore  his  name  a 
long  time  after  in  her  bosom : Camsena  singled  out  Pamphilus  to  dance,  at 
Myson’s  wedding  (some  say),  for  there  she  saw  him  first;  Eselicianus  over- 
took Cselia  by  the  highway  side,  offered  his  service,  thence  came  further  ac- 
quaintance, and  thence  came  love.  But  who  can  repeat  half  their  devices  ? 
What  Aretine  experienced,  what  conceited  Lucian,  or  wanton  Aristsenetus  ? 
They  will  deny  and  take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  earnestly  seek  the  same,  repel 
to  make  them  come  with  more  eagerness,  fly  from  if  you  follow,  but  if  averse, 
as  a shadow  they  will  follow  you  sigsojo.,  fugientem  sequitur,  sequentein  fugit; 
with  a regaining  retreat,  a gentle  reluctancy,  a smiling  threat,  a pretty 
pleasant  peevishness  they  will  put  you  off,  and  have  a thousand  such  several 
enticements.  Eor  as  he  saith. 


“ 0 Xon  est  forma  satis,  nec  quse  nilt  bella  rideri, 
Debet  vulgari  more  placere  suis, 

Dicta,  sales,  lusus,  sermones,  gratia,  risus, 
Vincunt  naturise  candidioris  opus.” 


“ ’Tis  not  enough  though  she  be  fair  of  hue, 

For  her  to  use  this  vulgar  compliment : 

Lut  pretty  toys  and  jests,  and  saws  and  smiles, 
As  far  beyond  what  beauty  can  attempt.” 


^ For  this  cause  belike  Philostratus,  in  his  images,  makes  diverse  loves,  “ some 
young,  some  of  one  age,  some  of  another,  some  winged,  some  of  one  sex,  some 
of  another,  some  with  torches,  some  with  golden  apples,  some  with  darts,  gins, 
snares,  and  other  engines  in  their  hands,”  as  Propertius  hath  prettily  painted 
them  out,  lib.  2.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  diverse  enticements,  or 
diverse  affections  of  lovers,  which  if  not  alone,  yet  jointly  may  batter  and 
overcome  the  strongest  constitutions. 

It  is  reported  of  Decius  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious  persecutors  of 
the  church,  that  when  they  could  enforce  a young  Christian  by  no  means  (as 
® Hierome  records)  to  sacrifice  to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they 
took  another  course  to  tempt  him : they  put  him  into  a fair  garden,  and  set  a 
young  courtezan  to  dally  with  him,  “ ^she  took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed 
him,  and  that  which  is  not  to  be  named,”  manihusque  attrectare,  &c.,  and  all 
those  enticements  which  might  be  used,  that  whom  torments  could  not,  love 
might  batter  and  beleaguer.  But  such  was  his  constancy,  she  could  not  over- 
come, and  when  this  last  engine  would  take  no  place,  they  left  him  to  his  own 
ways.  At  ^ Berkley  in  Gloucestershire,  there  was  in  times  past  a nunnery 
(saith  Gualterus  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer,  that  lived  400  years  since), 
“ of  which  there  was  a noble  and  a fair  lady  abbess  : Godwin,  that  subtile 
Earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  way  (seeking  not  her  but  hers),  leaves  a nephew 
of  his,  a proper  young  gallant  (as  if  he  had  been  sick)  with  her,  till  he  came 
back  again,  and  gives  the  young  man  charge  so  long  to  counterfeit,  till  he  had 


» Venicntem  vWebls  ipsnm  deiiuo  inflammatum  et  prorsus  Insanientem.  b Et  siccum  fere  de  illo  despc- 
rfisscm,  pest  menses  quatuor  ad  me  rediit.  <>  Petronius,  Catal.  d Imacines  deorum  fol  327  varies 
amores  facit,  quos  aliqui  Interpretantur  multiplicea  affectus  et  illecebras,  alios  puellos,  puelias,  alato's,  alios 
poma  auiea,  alios  sagittas,  alios  laqueos,  &c.  « Epist.  lib.  3.  vita  Pauli  Eremitte.*^  f Mcretri.'t 

® ‘=opPlexlbu8,  et  corpore  in  llbidinem  concit.ito,  &c.  B Cam.leu 

nobilis  ct  foiTnosa  abbatissa,  Godwinus  comes  indole  subtilis,  non  ipsam, 
lastruit  rcliquit  nepotem  suum  forma  clegautissimum,  tonquara  Lnfirmum  douce  revcrtcrclur  ; 
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deflowered  the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  of  the  mms  as  he  could,  and  leaves 
him  withal,  rings,  jewels,  girdles,  and  such  toys  to  give  them  still,  when  they 
came  to  visit  him.  The  young  man,  willing  to  undergo  such  a business,  played 
his  part  so  well,  that  in  short  space  he  got  up  most  of  their  bellies,  and  when 
he  had  done,  told  his  lord  how  he  had  sped  \ ^ his  lord  made  instantly  to  the 
court,  tells  the  king  how  such  a nunnery  was  become  a bawdy-house,  procures 
a visitation,  gets  them  to  be  turned  out,  and  begs  the  lands  to  his  own  use.” 
This  story  I do  therefore  repeat,  that  you  may  see  of  what  force  these  entice- 
ments are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used,  and  how  hard  it  is  even  for  the  most 
averse  and  sanctified  souls  to  resist  such  allurements.  John  Major  in  the 
life  of  J ohn  the  monk,  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Theodosius,  commends  the 
hermit  to  have  been  a man  of  singular  continency,  and  of  a most  austere  life ; 
but  one  night  by  chance  the  devil  came  to  his  cell  in  the  habit  of  a young 
market  wench  that  had  lost  her  way,  and  desired  for  God’s  sake  some  lodging 
with  him.  The  old  man  let  her  in,  and  after  some  common  conference  of 
her  mishap,  she  began  to  inveigle  him  with  lascivious  talk  and  jests,  to  play 
with  his  beard,  to  kiss  him,  and  do  worse,  till  at  last  she  overcame  him.  As 
he  went  to  address  himself  to  that  business,  she  vanished  on  a sudden,  and  the 
devils  in  the  air  laughed  him  to  scorn.”  Whether  this  be  a true  story,  or  a 
tale,  I will  not  much  contend,  it  serves  to  illustrate  this  which  I have  said. 

Yet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  I have  hitherto  spoken,  and  such  like 
enticing  baits,  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many  others,  which  will  of  themselves 
intend  this  passion  of  burning  lust,  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the  least ; 
and  it  is  an  engine  of  such  force,  I may  not  omit  it.  Incitamentum  libidinis, 
Petrarch  calls  it,  the  spur  of  lust.  “ A ^ circle  of  which  the  devil  himself  is 
the  centre.  ^ Many  women  that  use  it,  have  come  dishonest  home,  most  indif- 
ferent, none  better.”  ™ Another  terms  it,  “ the  companion  of  all  filthy  dehghts 
and  enticements,  and  ’tis  not  easily  told  what  inconveniences  come  by  it,  what 
scuiTile  talk,  obscene  actions,”  and  many  times  such  monstrous  gestures,  such  las- 
civious motions,  such  wanton  tunes,  meretricious  kisses,  homely  embracings, 

(ut  Gaditana  canoro 

Incipiat  prurire  choro,  plausuque  probataa 

Ad  terrain  tremula  descendant  dune  puellse, 

Irritamentum  Veneris  languentis)” 

that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.  When  that  epitomizer  of  ° Trogus  had 
to  the  full  described  and  set  out  King  Ptolemy’s  riot  as  a chief  engine  and 
instrument  of  his  overthrow,  he  adds,  tympanum  et  tHpudiuirif  fiddling  and 
dancing : “ the  king  was  not  a spectator  only,  but  a principal  actor  himself.” 
A thing  nevertheless  frequently  used,  and  part  of  a gentlewoman’s  bringing 
up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on  the  lute,  or  some  such  instrument,  before  slie 
can  say  her  paternoster,  or  ten  commandments.  ’Tis  the  next  way  their 
parents  think  to  get  them  husbands,  they  are  compelled  to  learn,  and  by  that 
means,  ^ Incestos  amores  de  tenevo  rei£ditcintur  ungue ; ’tis  a great  alluremeut 
as  it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  undone  by  it.  Thais,  in  Lucian,  inveigled 
Lamprias  in  a dance,  Herodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made  him  sweai 
to  give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptist’s  head  in  a platter.  *^Ilobert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Palais,  spied  Arietta,  a fair  maid,  as  she  danced 

h Ille  iinplger  regem  adit,  abbatissam  et  suas  preegnantes  edocct,  exploratoribus  missis  probat,  ’!* 
ejectig,  a domino  suo  mancrium  accepit.  iPost  sermones  de  casu  suo  suavitatc  sermonis  concUiat  • 
mum  hominis,  manumque  inter  colioquia  et  risus  ad  barbam  protendit  et  palpare  ccepit  cervicem  ** 
et  osculari ; quid  multa  ? Captivum  ducit  militem  Christi.  Comple.xura  evanescit,  demoncs  in  acre  ' 
chum  riserunt.  k Choraja  circuius,  cujus  centrum  diab.  1 Multie  inde  impudicie  doinuni 
ambiguse,  melior  nulla.  “Turpium  deliciarum  comes  est  externa  saltatio;  neque  cert'c  facile  dictu  Q * 
malaliinc  visus  hauriat,  et  quae  pariat,  colioquia,  monstrosos,  inconditos  gestus,  &c.  “ ouv.  bar.  - 

“ i’erhaps  you  may  expect  that  a Gaditanian  with  a tuneful  company  may  begin  to  wanton,  ann  j, 
approved  with  applause  lower  themselves  to  the  ground  in"  a lascivious  manner,  a provocative  of  ” 

desire.  “Justin.  1.  10.  Adduntur  instrumenta  luxuriaj,  tympana  et  tripudia;  nec  tain  speccaior  -• 

Bed  nequUiaJ  raaglster,  P Ilor.  1.  5.  Od.  6.  1 1lavarde  vita  cjus.  • 
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on  a gi’cen,  and  was  so  miicli  enamoured  with  the  object,  that  Hie  must  needs 
lie  with  her  that  night.  Owen  Tudor  won  Queen  Catherine’s  affection  in  a 
dance,  falling  by  chance  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Who  cannot  parallel  these 
stories  out  of  his  experience!  Speusippas  a noble  gallant  in  ®that  Greek 
Aristaenetus,  seeing  Panareta  a fair  young  gentlewoman  dancing  by  accident, 
was  so  far  in  love  with  her,  that  for  a long  time  after  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  Panareta : he  came  raving  home  full  of  Panareta : “ Who  would  not 
admire  her,  who  would  not  love  her,  that  should  but  see  her  dS,nce  as  I did ! 
O admirable,  O divine  Panareta!  I have  seen  old  and  new  Pome,  many  fair 
cities,  many  proper  women,  but  never  any  like  to  Panareta,  they  are  dross, 
dowdies  all  to  Panareta ! O how  she  danced,  how  she  tripped,  how  she  turned, 
with  what  a grace  1 happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoy  her.  O most  incom- 
parable, only,  Panareta!”  When  Xenophon,  in  Symposio,  or  Banquet,  had 
discoursed  of  love,  and  used  all  the  engines  that  might  be  devised,  to  move 
Socrates,  amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up  all  with  a plea- 
sant interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.  “ ^ First  Ariadne  dressed 
like  a bride  came  in  and  took  her  place;  by  and  by  Dionysius  entered,  dancing 
to  the  music.  The  spectators  did  all  admire  the  young  man’s  carriage ; and 
Ariadne  herself  was  so  much  affected  with  the  sight,  that  she  could  scarce  sit. 
After  a while  Dionysius  beholding  Ariadne,  and  incensed  with  love,  bowing  to 
her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and  kissed  her  with  a grace ; she  embraced  him 
again,  and  kissed  him  with  like  affection,  &c.,  as  the  dance  required;  but  they 
that  stood  by,  and  saw  tliis,  did  much  applaud  and  commend  them  both  for  it. 
And  when  Dionysius  rose  up,  he  raised  her  up  with  him,  and  many  pretty  ges- 
tures, embraces,  kisses,  and  love  compliments  passed  between  them : which 
when  they  saw  fair  Bacchus  and  beautiful  Ariadne  so  sweetly  and  so  unfeign- 
e(Uy  kissing  each  other,  so  really  embracing,  they  swore  they  loved  indeed,  and 
were  so  inflamed  with  the  object,  that  they  began  to  rouse  up  themselves,  as  if 
they  would  have  flown.  At  the  last  when  they  saw  them  still,  so  wilKngly 
embracing,  and  now  ready  to  go  to  the  bride-chamber,  they  were  so  ravished 
with  it,  that  they  that  were  unmarried,  swore  they  would  forthwith  marry,  and 
those  that  were  married  called  instantly  for  their  horses,  and  galloped  home 
to  their  wives.”  What  greater  motive  can  there  be  than  this  burning  lust ! 
what  so  violent  an  oppugner?  Xot  without  good  cause  therefore  so  many 
general  councils  condemn  it,  so  many  fathers  abhor  it,  so  many  grave  men 
speak  against  it;  “ Use  not  the  company  of  a woman,”  saith  Syracides,  8.  4. 
“ that  is  a singer,  or  a dancer;  neither  hear,  lest  thou  be  taken  in  her 
craftiness.”  In  circo  non  tarn  cernitur  quam  discitur  libido.  '^Pleedus  holds, 
lust  in  theatres  is  not  seen,  but  learned.  Gregory  Xazianzen  that  eloquent 
divine  (^as  he  relates  the  story  himself),  when  a noble  friend  of  his  solemnly 
invited  him  with  other  bishops,  to  his  daughter  Olympia’s  wedding,  refused  to 
come:  “^For  it  is  absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers;” 
he  held  it  unfit  to  be  a spectator,  much  less  an  actor.  Nemo  saltat  sobrius, 
Tally  writes,  he  is  not  a sober  man  that  danceth;  for  some  such  reason 
(belike)  Domitian  forbade  the  Boman  senators  to  dance,  and  for  that  fact 
removed  many  of  them  from  the  senate.  But  these,  you  will  say,  are  lascivious 


tlie  Conqueror;  by  the  snn.e  token  she  tore  her  smoek  down,  savinir  &c. 

Epist  20.  Quia  non  miratus  est  saltantein  ? Quia  non  vklit  etainavit?  vetcrein  et  novam  vlili  lininiun' 
tibi  alTnilen,  non  vidi  Panareta ; feli.x  qui  Panleta  fruitur,  Ac.  t Princlpio  rWadne " 6^1  s^Jnsa  nrodU  aJ 

jui  enein  isaS  cantante  tibia  saltabat;  admirati  sunt  omnes  saltant’em 

ju'cntin,  ipsaquc  Ariaane,  ut  vlx  potucrit  conquiescere;  postca  vero  cum  Dionvsius  earn  asnexit  &c  Ut 

Ariadncm,  llc«batj„c  .pcctarc  grate  o.JSf.tS,  Ktra  » com: 
id  thalamiun  iTuros n^iiTnn  extremum  videntes eosmutuis  amplexlbus  impllcatos  ct  jamjam 

piinis  pt  inc  tafis  ut  iildfm  fnippr jnrabant  uxores  se  ducturos ; qui  autem  duxerant  conscensis 
\ -,in  n eid.t  '^7  y 4.  dc contcmneml.  amoribus.  * Ad 
■oiicm  et  cpiscopiim  ^“^®“>P6i>ti\uiu  cniiu  est,  et  a nuptiis  abliorrens,  inter  saltantes  podugricum  vidcro 
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and  Pagan  dances,  ’tis  the  abuse  that  causeth  such  inconvenience,  and  I do 
not  well  therefore  to  condemn,  speak  against,  or  “ innocently  to  accuse  the 
best  and  pleasantest  thing  (so  ^Lucian  calls  it)  that  belongs  to  mortal  men.” 
You  misinterpret,  I condemn  it  not ; I hold  it  notwithstanding  an  honest  dis- 
port, a lawful  recreation,  if  it  be  opportune,  moderately  and  soberly  used : I 
am  of  Plutarch’s  mind,  “^that  which  respects  pleasure  alone,  honest  recrea- 
tion, or  bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  contemned I subscribe 
to  ^Lucian,  “’Tis  an  elegant  thing,  which  cheereth  up  the  mind,  exerciseth  the 
body,  delights  the  spectators,  which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures,  equally 
affecting  the  ears,  eyes,  and  soul  itself.”  Sallust  discommends  singing  and 
dancing  in  Sempronia,  not  that  she  did  sing  or  dance,  but  that  she  did  it  in 
excess,  ’tis  the  abuse  of  itj  and  Gregory’s  refusal  doth  not  simply  condemn  it, 
but  in  some  folks.  Many  will  not  allow  men  and  women  to  dance  together,  be- 
cause it  is  a provocation  to  lust : they  may  as  well,  with  Lycurgus  and  Mahomet, 
cut  down  all  vines,  forbid  the  drinking  of  wine,  for  that  it  makes  some  men 
drunk. 

“ ° Nihil  prodest  quod  non  Iffidere  posset  idem ; 

Igne  quid  utilius  ? ” 

I say  of  this  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations,  they  are  like  fire,  good  and 
bad,  and  I see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that  they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be 
done  at  due  times,  and  by  fit  persons : and  conclude  with  Wolfongus  '^Hider, 
and  most  of  our  modern  divines:  Si  decor  cb,  graves,  verecundce,  plena  luce 
honorum  virorum  et  matronarum  honestarum,tempestive Jiant,probari possunt, 
et  dehent.  “ There  is  a time  to  mourn,  a time  to  dance,”  Eccles.  iii.  4.  Let 
them  take  their  pleasures  then,  and  as  ®he  said  of  old,  “ young  men  and 
maids  flourishing  in  their  age,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  well  attired,  and  of 
comely  carriage,  dancing  a Greek  galliard,  and  as  their  dance  required,  kept 
their  time,  now  turning  now  tracing,  now  apart  now  altogether,  now  a courtesy 
then  a caper,”  &c.,  and  it  was  a pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty  knots,  and 
swimming  flgures.  The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  the  earth,  the 
three  upper  planets  about  the  sun  as  their  centre,  now  stationary,  now  direct, 
now  retrograde,  now  in  apogee,  then  in  perigee,  now  swift  then  slow,  occiden- 
tal, oriental,  they  turn  round,  jump  and  trace,  ? and  ^ about  the  sun  with 
those  thirty-three  Maculae  or  Bourbonian  circa  Solemsaltantes  Cgthare- 

dum,  saith  Fromundus.  Four  Medicean  stars  dance  about  J upiter,  two  Aus- 
trian about  Saturn,  &c.,  and  all  (belike)  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Our 
greatest  counsellors,  and  staid  senators,  at  some  times  dance,  as  David  before 
the  ark,  2 Sam.  vi.  14.  Miriam,  Exod.  xv.  20.  Judith,  xv.  13.  (though  the 
devil  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in  those  bawdy  bacchanals),  and  well  may 
they  do  it.  The  greatest  soldiers,  as  ^Quintilianus,  ^^milius  Probus,  ^Cceliu.s 
Bhodiginus,  have  proved  at  large,  still  use  it  in  Greece,  Borne,  and  the  most 
worthy  senators,  cantare,  saltare,  Lucian,  Macrobius,  Libanus,  Plutarch, 
Julius,  Pollux,  Athenseus,  have  written  just  tracts  in  commendation  of  it. 
In  this  our  age  it  is  in  much  request  in  those  countries,  as  in  all  civil  com- 
monwealths, as  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  et  lib.  2.  cap.  25. 
hath  proved  at  large,  ^amongst  the  barbarians  themselves  none  so  precious ; 
all  the  world  allows  it. 

“kDivitias  contemno  tuas,  rex  Crasse,  tuamquo 
Vendo  Asiam,  unguentis,  fiore,  mere,  choreis.” 


* Rem  omnium  in  mortalium  vita  optimam  innoccntcr  accusare.  ® Quaj  honcstam  voluptatem  respicit, 
aut  corporis  exercitlum,  contemni  non  debet.  b Elcgantissima  res  cst,  quse  et  mentem  acuit,  corpus 

cxcrceat,  et  spcctantes  oblectct,  multos  gcstus  decoros  docens,  oculos,  aures,  animum  ex  tcquo  deinulcens. 

Ovid.  d System,  morulis  philosophia;.  ® Apulcius.  10.  Puelli,  pucllajque  virenti  florentes  ffitatuiii, 
forma  conspicui,  veste  nitidi,  incessu  gratiosi,  Grcecanicam  saltantes  Pyrrhicani,  di.spositis  ordinationibuN 
dccoros  ambitus  inerrabant,  nunc  in  orbcm  flcxi,  nunc  in  obliquam  seriein  connexi,  nunc  in  qiiadrum  cu"C^‘ » 
rtunc  ind^  scparati,  &c.  fl.ib.  1.  cap.  11.  K Vit.  Epaniinonda;.  hLlb.  5.  ilicad  P.  NaiiJ' 
Ocean  Decad.  Renzo,  Lcrius  Uacluit,  &c.  kAngcrianus  Erotopa-dium. 
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M-’lato,!!!  bis  Commonweal  til,  will  have  dancing-schools  to  be  maintained,  “that 
young  folks  might  meet,  be  acquainted,  see  one  another,  and  be  seen;”  nay 
more,  he  would  have  them  dance  naked ; and  scoffs  at  them  that  laugh  at 
it.  But  Eusebius,  lyrccpar.  Evangel,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  and  Theodoret,  lib.  9. 
curat,  grace,  affect,  worthily  lash  him  for  it ; and  well  they  might ; for  as  one 
saith,  “ “ the  very  sight  of  naked  parts  causeth  enormous,  exceeding  concu- 
piscences, and  stirs  up  both  men  and  women  to  burning  lust.”  There  is  a 
mean  in  all  things : this  is  my  censure  in  brief;  dancing  is  a pleasant  recre- 
ation of  'body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our  Christian  dances 
are),  if  tempestively  used ; a furious  motive  to  burning  lust,  if  as  by  Pagans 
heretofore,  unchastely  abused.  But  I proceed. 

If  these  allurements  do  not  take  place,  for  “ Simierus,  that  great  master  of 
dalliance,  shall  not  behave  himself  better,  the  more  effectually  to  move  others, 
and  satisjfy  their  lust,  they  will  swear  and  lie,  promise,  protest,  forge,  coun- 
terfeit, brag,  bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  ’Twas  Lucretia’s  coun- 
sel in  Aretine,  Si  vis  amied  frui,  promitte,  finge,  jura,  perjura,  jacta,  Simula, 
me) dire;  and  they  put  it  well  in  practice,  as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 

“ 0 mihi  Delphica  tellus  “ Delplios,  Claros,  and  Tenedos  serve  me, 

Et  Claros  et  Tenedos,  patareaqne  regia  servit,  And  Jupiter  is  known  my  sire  to  be.” 

Jupiter  est  genitor” 

P The  poorest  swains  will  do  as  much,  ^Mille  pecus  nivei  sunt  et  mihi  vallibus 
o.g)ii;  “I  have  a thousand  sheep,  good  store  of  cattle,  and  they  are  all  at  her 
command,” 

“ ^ Tibi  nos,  tibi  nostra  supellex, 

Ruraque  servieriiit  ” 

“ house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,”  as  he  is  himself.  Dinomachus,  a 
senator’s  son  in  ® Lucian,  iu  love  with  a wench  inferior  to  him  in  birth  and 
fortunes,  the  sooner  to  accomplish  his  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he 
loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  her  alone,  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  his 
father  died  (a  very  rich  man  and  almost  decrepid)  he  would  make  her  his  wife. 
The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother  acquainted  with  the  business,  who  being 
an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such  matters,  told  her  daughter,  now  ready  to 
yield  to  his  desire,  that  he  meant  nothing  less,  for  dost  thou  think  he  will  ever 
care  for  thee,  being  a poor  wench,  ^ that  may  have  his  choice  of  all  the  beau- 
ties in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so  many  talents,  as  young,  better 
qualified,  and  fairer  than  thyself?  daughter,  believe  him  not : the  maid  was 
abashed,  and  so  the  matter  broke  off.  When  Jupiter  wooed  Juno  first  (Lilius 
Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  comment  on  Theocritus),  the  better  to  effect 
his  suit,  he  turned  himself  into  a cuckoo,  and  spying  her  one  day  walking 
along,  separated  from  the  other  goddesses,  caused  a tempest  suddenly  to  arise, 
for  fear  of  which  she  fled  to  shelter : Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise  flew 
into  her  lap,  in  virginis  Junonis  gremium  devolavit,  whom  Juno  for  pity 
covered  in  her  ^ apron.  But  he  turned  himself  forthwith  into  his  own  shape, 
began  to  embrace  and  offer  violence  unto  her,  sed  ilia  matris  melu  abnuebat, 
but  she  by  no  means  would  yield,  donee  pollicitus  connuhium  obtinuit,  till  he 
vowed  and  swmre  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave  consent.  This  fact  was 
done  at  Thornax  hill,  wliich  ever  after  was  called  Cuckoo  hill,  and  in  perpetual 
remembrance  there  was  a temple  erected  to  Telia  Juno  in  the  same  place.  So 
powerful  are  fair  promises,  vows,  oaths,  and  protestations.  It  is  an  ordinary 


oportult  disciplinam  constitul,  ut  tarn  pucrl  quam 
ouam  ac  apectent,  &c.  ^ Aspcctus  enim  iiudorum  corporuni  taiA  nmres 

toH  s i lascivite  appetitus.  ^ Camden  Annal.  anno  1578,  fol.  27G.  Ani.-i- 

ino!itibus  nimi  P Erasmus  egl.  mille  mel  Siculis  errant  in 

iixmprn  inp^iliippro  vnii  Ett'eheus.  Tom.  4.  meret.  dial,  air.aro  se  jurat  et  lachrlmatur  dlcitquo 

« Or  anr^r  pater  oculos  clausisset.  tQuum  dotem  alibi  multo  mj\)orcm  asplcict,  &c., 

or  upper  garment.  Quern  Juno  miscrata  veste  con texit. 
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tiling  too  in  tliia  case  to  belie  their  ago,  which  widows  usually  do,  that  mean 
to  many  again,  and  bachelors  too  sometimes, 

Cujus  octavum  trcpidavit  letas 
cernere  lustrum ; ” 

to  say  they  are  younger  than  they  are.  Carmides  in  the  said  Lucian  loved 
Philematium,  an  old  maid  of  forty-five  years;  ® she  swore  to  him  she  was  but 
thirty-two  next  December.  But  to  dissemble  in  this  kind,  is  familiar  of  all 
sides,  and  often  it  takes.  '‘Fallere  credentem  res  estoperosa  puellam  ’tis  soon 

done,  no  such  great  mastery,  Egregiam  verb  laudem,  et  spolia  ampla, 

and  nothing  so  frequent  as  to  belie  their  estates,  to  prefer  their  suits,  and  to 
advance  themselves.  Many  men  to  fetch  over  a young  woman,  widows,  or 
whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to  crack,  forge  and  feign  any  thing  comes  next, 
bid  his  boy  fetch  his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves,  jewels,  &c.,  in  such  a chest,  scarlet- 
golden-tissue  breeches,  &c.,  when  there  is  no  such  matter ; or  make  any  scruple 
to  give  out,  as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  was  master  of  a ship,  kept  so  many 
servants,  and  to  personate  their  part  the  better,  take  upon  them  to  be  gentle- 
men of  good  houses,  well  descended  and  allied,  hire  apparel  at  brokers’,  some 
scavenger  or  prick-louse  tailors  to  attend  upon  them  for  the  time,  swear  they 
have  great  possessions,  ” bribe,  lie,  cog,  and  foist  how  dearly  they  love,  how 
bravely  they  will  maintain  her,  like  any  lady,  countess,  duchess,  or  queen ; 
they  shall  have  gowns,  tiers,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet, 

“ The  heads  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightingales,  Spirit  of  roses  and  of  violets, 

The  brains  of  peacocks,  and  of  ostriches,  The  milk  of  unicorns,”  &c. 

Their  bath  shall  be  the  juice  of  gilliflowers, 

as  old  Yolpone  courted  Ccelia  in  the  * comedy,  when  as  they  are  no  such  men, 
not  worth  a groat,  but  mere  sharkers,  to  make  a fortune,  to  get  their  desire, 
or  else  pretend  love  to  spend  their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for 
better  entertainment.  The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less, 

“ y Nil  metuunt  jurare,  nihil  promittere  curant : | “ Oaths,  Vows,  promises,  are  much  protested ; 

Sed  simnl  ac  cupidae  mentis  satiata  libido  est,  I But  when  their  mind  and  lust  is  satisfied. 

Dicta  nihil  metuere,  nihil  perjuria  curant;”  j Oaths,  vows,  promises,  are  quite  neglected;” 

though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Csesar,  by  Yenus’  shrine,  Hymen’s 
deity,  by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods,  give  no  credit  to  his  words.  Por 
when  lovers  swear,  Yenus  laughs,  Venus  hcec  perjuria  ridet,  * Jupiter  himself 
smiles,  and  pardons  it  withal,  as  grave  * Plato  gives  out ; of  all  perjury,  that 
alone  for  love  matters  is  forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises,  lies,  oaths,  and 
protestations,  will  not  avail,  they  fall  to  bribes,  tokens,  gifts,  and  such  like 
feats.  ^ Plurimus  auro  conciliatur  amor:  as  Jupiter  conupted  Danae  with  a 
golden  shower,  and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a lovely  crown  (which  was  afterwards 
translated  into  the  heavens,  and  there  for  ever  shines) ; they  will  rain  chickens, 
florins,  crowns,  angels,  all  manner  of  coins  and  stamps  in  her  lap.  And  so 
must  he  celf  ainly  do  that  will  speed,  make  many  feasts,  banquets,  invitations, 
send  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Suynino  studio  parentur  epiiloi 
(saith  ®Hcedus)  et  crehrce  fiant  largitiones,  he  must  be  very  bountiful  and 
liberal,  seek  and  sue,  not  to  her  only,  but  to  all  her  followers,  friends,  fiimiliars, 
fiddlers,  panders,  parasites,  and  household  servants;  he  must  insinuate  him- 
\;elf,  and  surely  will,  to  all,  of  all  sorts,  messengers,  porters,  carriers,^ no  man 
must  be  unrewarded,  or  unrespected.  I had  a suitor  (saith  Aretine’s  Lucre- 
tia)  that  when  he  came  to  my  house,  flung  gold  and  silver  about,  as  if  it  had 
been  chafi’.  Another  suitor  I had  was  a very  choleric  fellow ; but  I so  handled 

Ilor.  ®Dcjeravit  ilia  secundum  supra  trlgcslmum  ad  proxiraum  Dccembrem  completuram  se  esse, 

t Ovid.  Nam  donis  vincltur  omnls  amor.  Catullus  1.  el.  6.  * Fox,  act.  3.  sc.  3.  V Catullus. 

* Perjuria  ridet  amantum  Jupiter,  et  ventos  irrita  ferre  jubet,  Tlbul.  lib.  3.  et  6.  “ In  Philebo.  pyeran- 

tibus  his  dil  soli  ignoscunt.  bCatul.  o je  contemnendis  amoribn.s.  d Dial.  Ital.  argentum 

nt  paleas  projiciebat.  Biliosum  hubui  amatorcm  qui  supplex  fiexis  gcnilm.i.  See.  Nu  lus  rcccns  allatus 
teirffi  fructus,  nulium  cupediarum  genus  tain  caruin  crat,  nullum  vlnum  Cictieuin  preliosum,  qum  au  mo 
fei  ret  illico;  credo  allerum  oculmii  pignori  dalurus, 
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liim,  that  for  all  liis  fuming,  I brought  him  upon  his  knees.  If  there  had  been 
an  excellent  bit  in  the  market,  any  novelty,  fish,  fruit,  or  fowl,  muscadel,  or 
malmsey,  or  a cup  of  neat  wine  in  all  the  city,  it  was  presented  presently  to 
me;  though  never  so  dear,  hard  to  come  by,  yet  I had  it : the  poor  fellow  was 
so  fond  at  last,  that  I think  if  I would  I might  have  had  one  of  his  eyes  out  of 
his  head.  A third  suitor  was  a merchant  of  Rome,  and  his  manner  of  wooing 
was  with  ® exquisite  music,  costly  banquets,  poems,  &c.  I held  him  off  till  at 
length  he  protested,  promised  and  swore  pro  virginitate  regno  me  donaturum, 
I should  have  all  he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lands,  proconcuhitu  solo;  ^neither 
was  there  ever  any  conjuror,  I think,  to  charm  his  spirits  that  used  such  atten- 
tion, or  mighty  words,  as  he  did  exquisite  phrases,  or  geneml  of  any  army  so 
many  stratagems  to  win  a city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get  the  love  of 
me.  Thus  men  are  active  and  passive,  and  women  not  far  behind  them  in 
this  kind : Audax  ad  omnia  foemina,  quae  vel  amat,  vel  odit. 

K For  half  so  boldly  there  can  non 
Swear  and  lye  as  women  can." 

^ They  will  crack,  counterfeit,  and  collogue  as  well  as  the  best,  with  handker- 
chiefs, and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies,  and  such  toys:  as  he  justly 
complauied. 


"i  Cur  mittis  violas?  nempe  ut  violenthis  urot; 
Quid  violas  violls  me  violenta  tuis  ?"  ifcc. 


Wliy  dost  thou  send  me  violets,  my  dear? 
To  make  me  burn  more  violent,  I fear, 
AVith  violets  too  violent  thou  art, 

To  violate  and  wound  my  gentle  heart.” 


When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears.  Hcec  scripsi  (tes- 
tor  amorem)  mixta  lachrymis  et  suspiriis,  ’twixt  tears  and  sighs,  I write  this 
(I  take  love  to  witness),  saith  ^ Chelidonia  to  Philonius.  Lumina  quce  modd 
fulmina,  jam  Jiumina  laclirymarum,  those  burning  torches  are  now  turned 
to  floods  of  tears.  Aretine’s  Lucretia,  when  her  sweetheart  came  to  town, 
^wept  in  his  bosom,  “that  he  might  be  persuaded  those  tears  were  shed  for 
joy  of  his  return.”  Quartilla  in  Petronius,  when  nought  would  move,  fell  a 
weeping,  and  as  Balthasar  Castilio  paints  them  out,  ““To  these  crocodile’s 
tears  they  will  add  sobs,  fiery  sighs,  and  sorroAvful  countenance,  pale  colour, 
leanness,  and  if  you  do  but  stir  abroad,  these  fiends  are  ready  to  meet  you  at 
every  turn,  with  such  a sluttish  neglected  habit,  dejected  look,  as  if  they  were 
now  ready  to  die  for  your  sake;  and  how,  saith  he,  shall  a young  novice  thus 
beset,  escape?”  But  believe  them  not. 


• “i^animam  ne  credo ptiellls, 


Namque  est  foeminea  tutiorunda  tide.” 

Thou  thinkest,  perad venture,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles,  and  protesta- 
tions, she  is  solely  thine,  thou  hast  her  heart,  hand,  and  affection,  when  as 
indeed  there  is  no  such  matter,  as  the  ° Spanish  bawd  said,  gaudet  ilia  hahei'e 
unum  in  lecto,  alterum  in  portd,  tertium  qui  domi  suspiret,  she  will  have  one 
sweetheart  in  bed,  another  in  the  gate,  a third  sighing  at  home,  a fourth,  &c. 
Eveiy  young  man  she  sees  and  likes  hath  as  much  interest,  and  shall  as  soon 
enjoy  her  as  thyself.  On  the  other  side,  which  I have  said,  men  are  as  false, 
let  them  swear,  protest,  and  lie ; ^ Quod  vobis  dicunt,  dixexunt  mille  puellis. 
They  love  some  of  them  those  eleven  thousand  virgins  at  once,  and  make  them 
believe,  each  particular,  he  is  besotted  on  her,  or  love  one  till  they  see  another, 

• Post  muslcara  opipcras  epulas,  et  tantls  juramcntis,  donls,  &c.  fNunqnam  aliquis  umbrarura 

OTnjurator  tanta  attcntione,  tamque  potentibus  verbis  usus  est,  qnam  lUo  exquisitis  miliL  dictis,  <fec. 
BChpcer.  ^ Ah  crudele  genus  nec  tutum  foemina  nomcn  ! Tibul.  I.  3.  elc^.  4.  1 Jovianus  Pon. 

k Aristienetns,  lib.  2.  epist  13.  1 Suayiter  llebam,  ut  persuasum  habeat  laclirymas  praj  gaudio  illiiis  redittis 

acccdun^  yultus  subtristis,  color  pailidus,  gemebunda  vox,  ignita  suspiria; 
lachrymm  propo  innumerabiles.  Ist®  se  statlm  umbrse  offerunt  tanto  squalore  et  in  omni  fere  diverticulo 

“ Pctronius.  “ Trust  not  your  heart  to  women,  for  the 
®Coelestina,  act  7.  Barthio  interpret,  omnibus  arridot,  oth 
they^mak™t^*^  y^^”  ^ Ovid.  “ They  have  made  the  same  promises  to  a thousand  gii  Is  that 
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and  tlien  her  alone ; like  Milo’s  wife  in  Apuleiiis,  lib.  2.  Si  quern  consioexerit 
spedosoi  formoi  juvenem,  venustate  ejus  surnitur,  et  in  eurn  anirnuin  intorquet. 
’Tis  their  common  compliment  in  that  case,  they  care  not  what  they  swear, 
say,  or  do : One  while  they  slight  them,  care  not  for  tliQm,  rail  downright  and 
scoff  at  them,  and  then  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves,  stab  and 

kill,  if  they  may  not  enjoy  them.  Henceforth,  therefore, nulla  viro 

juranti  foernina  credat,  let  not  maids  believe  them.  These  tricks  and  counter- 
feit passions  are  more  familiar  with  women,  ^Jinem  hie  dolori  faciet  aut  vitcB 
dies,  miserere  amantis,  quoth  Phfedra  to  Hippolitus.  Joessa,  in  Lucian,  told 
Pythias,  a young  man,  to  move  him  the  more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her, 
she  was  resolved  to  make  away  herself.  “ There  is  a Nemesis,  and  it  cannot 
choose  but  grieve  and  trouble  thee,  to  hear  that  I have  either  strangled  or 
drowned  myself  for  thy  sake.”  Nothing  so  common  to  this  sex  as  oaths, 
vows,  and  protestations,  and  as  I have  already  said,  tears,  which  they  have  at 
command^  for  they  can  so  weep,  that  one  would  think  their  very  hearts  were 
dissolved  within  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears;  their  eyes  are  like  rocks, 
which  still  drop  water,  diariae  lachrymee  et  sudoris  in  modurn  turgeri  prompted, 
saith  ® Aristsenetus,  they  wipe  away  their  tears  like  sweat,  weep  with  one  eye^ 
laugh  with  the  other;  or  as  children  ^weep  and  cry,  they  can  both  together 

“'^Neve  puellarum  laclirymis  moveare  memento,  “Care  not  for  women’s  tears,  I counsel  tlice, 

Ut  flerent  oculos  erndiere  sues.”  They  teacli  their  eyes  as  much  to  weep  as  see.” 

And  as  much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a woman  weeping,  as  of  a goose  going  bare- 
foot. When  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  sent  a crier  about,  to  bid  every 
one  that  met  him  take  heed. 


Si  flentem  aspicias,  ne  mox  fallare  caveto ; 

Sin  arridebit,  magis  effuge;  et  oscula  si  tors 
Feri’e  volet,  fugito ; sunt  oscula  noxia,  in  ipsis 
Suntque  venena  labris,”  &c, 


“ Take  heed  of  Cupid’s  tears,  if  cautelous. 
And  of  his  smiles  and  kisses  I thee  tell. 
If  that  he  offer’t,  for  tlrey  be  noxious, 
And  very  poison  in  his  lips  doth  dwelL” 


^ A thousand  years,  as  Castilio  conceives,  “ will  scarce  serve  to  reckon  up  tho.se. 
allurements  and  guiles,  that  men  and  wop3.en  use  to  deceive  one  another  with.’ 


Subsect.  V. — Baivds,  Philters,  Causes. 

When  all  other  engines  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no  farther  of  themselves, 
their  last  refuge  is  to  fly  to  bawds,  panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts; 
rather  than  fail,  to  the  devil  himself.  Flectere  si  nequeunt  superos,  Acheronta 
movebunt.  And  by  those  indirect  means  many  a man  is  overcome,  and  jire- 
cipitated  into  this  malady,  if  he  take  not  good  heed.  For  these  bawds,  first, 
they  are  everywhere  so  common,  and  so  many,  that,  as  he  said  of  old  Croton, 
^omnes  hie  aut  captantur  aut  captant,  either  inveigle  or  be  inveigled,  we  may 
say  of  most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many  professed,  cunning  bawds  in  them. 
Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a liberal  science,  as  Lucian  calls  it ; and 
there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  nurses,  old  women,  panders,  letter 
carriers,  beggars,  physicians,  friars,  confessors,  employed  about  it,  that  nuUus 
tradere  stilus  sujficiat,  one  saith, 

“ ® trecentis  versibus 

Suas  impuritias  traloqui  nemo  potest.” 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  A untius  aniinaius,  or  magnetical 
telling  of  their  minds,  which  ”Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  by  the  way,  counts  fabulous 
and  false;  cunning  conveyances  in  this  kind,  that  neither  J uno  s jealousy,  nor 
Danae’s  custody,  nor  Argus’  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe.  ’Tis  the  last  and 


<1  Seneca  HippoL  ^ Tom.  4.  dial,  merit,  tu  vero  aKquando  mccrore  affleieris  ubi  audleris  me  ^ 

laqueo  tut  causa  suffocatam  aut  in  putcum  proecipitatam.  b Epist.  20.  1.  2.  t Matronas  nent  . 

oculis,  moniales  quatuor,  virgines  uno,  meretrices  nullo.  " Ovid.  ^ Imagines  ^ 

M'lschi  amore  fugitive,  quern  Politianus  Latinum  fecit.  y Lib.  3.  millo  vix  anni  suffleerent  ad  ^ 

maciiinationes,  dolosquo  commemorandos,  quos  virl  et  muliercs  ut  so  invicom  cnxumveniant, 

Rolent  Petronius.  “ Plautus  Tritemius,  ” Three  hundred  verses  would  not  compi  ise  u 


indecencies.” 


bDe  Magnet.  Philos,  lib.  4.  cap.  10. 
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common  refuge  to  use  an  assistant,  suclias  that  Catancan  Philippa  was  to  Joan 
Queen  of  Naples,  a ‘^bawd’s  help,  an  old  woman  in  the  business, as  ^Myrrha  did 
when  she  doated  on  Cyiiiras,  and  could  not  compass  her  desire,  the  old  jade  her 

nurse  was  ready  at  a pinch,  die  inquit,  opemque  me  sine  ferre  tibi et  in  hde 

mea  {pone  timorem)  Sedulitas  erit  apta  tibi,  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  po.ssible  to  be 
done,  I will  effect  it:  non  est  mulieri  mulier  insuperahihis,  ^Cmlestina  said,  let 
liim  or  her  be  never  so  honest,  watched  and  reserved,  ’tis  hard  but  one  of  these 
old  women  will  get  access : and  scarce  shall  you  find,  as  ustin  observes,  in 
a nunnery  a maid  alone,  “ if  she  cannot  have  egress,  before  her  window  you 
shall  have  an  old  woman,  or  some  prating  gossip,  tell  her  some  tales  of  this 
clerk,  and  that  monk,  describing  or  commending  some  young  gentleman  or 
other  unto  her.”  “As  I was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a good  fellow  in 
Petronius)  to  see  the  town  served  one  evening,  spied  an  old  woman  in  a 
corner  selling  of  cabbages  and  roots  (as  our  hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and 
such  like  fruits);  mother  (quoth  he)  can  you  tell  mewherelcandwell?  she,  being 
well  pleased  with  my  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  should  I not  tell  ? 
With  that  she  rose  up  and  went  before  me.  I took  her  for  a wise  woman,  and 
by-and-by  she  led  me  into  a by-lane,  and  told  me  there  I should  dwell.  I 
replied  again,  I knew  not  the  house  ; but  I perceived,  on  a sudden,  by  the 
naked  queans,  that  I was  now  come  into  a bawdy-house,  and  then  too  late  I 
began  to  curse  the  treachery  of  this  old  jade.”  Such  tricks  you  shall  have  in 
many  places,  and  amongst  the  rest  it  is  ordinary  in  Yenice,  and  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  for  a man  to  be  bawd  to  his  own  wife.  No  sooner  shall  you  land  or 
come  on  shore,  but,  as  the  Comical  Poet  hath  it, 

“hMorem  hunc  meretrices  haTjent,  Eog.ant  ciijatis  sit,  quod  ei  nonien  siet, 

Ad  portum  mittiint  serrulos,  ancillulas,  Post  illaj  txtemplo  sese  adplicent.” 

Si  qua  peregrina  navis  in  poitum  aderit, 

These  white  devils  have  their  panders,  bawds,  and  factors  in  every  place  to 
seek  about,  and  bring  in  customers,  to  tempt  and  way-lay  novices,  and  silly' 
travellers.  And  when  they  have  them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  -^Egidius 
Maserius  in  his  comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  “^with  pro- 
mises and  pleasant  discourse,  with  gifts,  tokens,  and  takingtheir  opportunities, 
they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia  cannot  avoid,  and  baits  that  Hippolitus  himself 
would  swallow ; they  make  such  strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that  the  goddess 
of  virginity  cannot  withstand  them : give  gifts  and  bribes  to  move  Penelope, 
find  with  threats  able  to  terrify  Susanna.  How  many  Prosei’2:)inas,  with  those 
catchpoles,  doth  Pluto  take?  These  are  the  sleepy  rods  with  which  their  souls 
touched  descend  to  hell;  this  the  glue  or  lime  with  which  the  wings  of  the- 
mind  once  taken  cannot  flyaway;  the  devil’s  ministers  to  allure,  entice,”  dire. 
Many  young  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  are  inveigled  by  these 
Eumenides  and  their  associates.  But  these  are  trivial  and  w^ell  known.  The 
most  sly,  dangerous,  and  cunningbawds,are  your  knavish  j)hysicians,  empyrics, 
mass-priests,  monks,  ^jesuits,  and  friars.  Though  it  be  against  Hippocrates’ 
oath,  some  of  them  will  give  a dram,  premise  to  restore  maidenheads,  and  do 
it  without  danger,  make  an  abortion  if  need  be,  keep  down  their  j)aps,  hinder 
conception,  procure  lust,  make  them  able  with  Satyrions,  and  now  and  then 


®Catul.  cleg.  5.  lib.  1.  Vrrit  In  cxitimn  calliiln  len.a  menm.  <3  Ovid.  10.  met.  ®Pnrabo.';c.  rardiiL 
fDe  vit.  Lriin.  c.  3.  ad  sororcni  vix  aliqiiam  rechusarum  liujusteinpovis  Eohiin  invcnics,  ante  Lujiis  I'cnestram 
non  anus  gan-ula,  vel  nugigcrula  mulier  sedet,  qua;  cam  fabulis  oicupet,  rumortbus  pascat,  luijus  vel  illhis 
monachl,  Ac.  BAgreste  olus  anu.s  vendebat,  et  rogo  inquam,  mater,  nunqiiid  scis  ubi  ego  liabilcm’  delec- 
tata  ilia  urbanitato  tarn  stulta,  et  quid  nesciam  inquit  ? consuiTcxitqUe  et  cepit  me  prtccedere  • divinam  eco 
putabiOT,  A^nudas  video  meretrices  et  in  lupanar  me  adductnm,  sero  execratuB  anicula;  iiisidias.  h Plautus 
A cnech.  The.se  harlots  send  little  maidens  down  to  the  quays  to  ascertain  the  name  and  nation  of  every 
ship  that  arrives,  after  which  they  themselves  hasten  to  address  the  new-  comers.”  i J’romissis  evcrbei  auL 
molliunt  dulciloquiis,  et  opportunum  tempus  aucupaiites  laqueos  ingcrunt  quos  vix  Lucretia  vitare ; escam 

^*?*nr*  virpa;  soporifeia;  qnibus  contacta;  aninuu 

'i ' gluten  quo  compact  SB  mentimn  aise  cvolare  nequeunt,  dtemonis  aiuilla;,  quae 
Bollicitunu.  &c.  k bee  the  practices  of  the  Jesuits,  Anglice,  edit.  I G30.  ^ 
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step  in  tliemselves.  No  monastery  so  close,  house  so  private,  or  prison  so  well 
kept,  but  these  honest  men  are  admitted  to  censure  and  ask  questions,  to  feel 
their  pulse  beat  at  their  bedside,  and  all  under  pretence  of  giving  physic. 
Now  as  for  monks,  confessors,  and  friars,  as  he  said, 

“1  Non  ai;det  Stypius  Pluto  tentarc  quod  audet  I “ That  Stygian  Pluto  dares  not  tempt  or  do 

Effrenis  monachus,  plenaquc  fraudis  anus ; ” \ What  an  old  hag  or  monk  will  undergo ; ” 

either  for  himself  to  satisfy  his  own  lust,  for  another  if  he  be  hired  thereto,  or 
both  at  once,  having  such  excellent  means.  For  under  colour  of  visitation, 
auricular  confession,  comfort  and  penance,  they  have  free  egress  and  regress, 
and  corrupt,  God  knows,  how  many.  They  can  such  trades,  some  of  them, 
practise  physic,  use  exorcisms,  &c. 

That  whereas  was  wont  to  walk  and  Elf, 

There  now  walks  the  Limiter  himself. 

In  every  bush  and  under  every  tree. 

There  needs  no  other  Incubus  but  he- 

*^In  the  mountains  between  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  friars  persuaded  the  good 
wives  to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed,  that  their  husbands  might  give  them 
free  access,  and  were  so  familiar  in  those  days  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  one 
® observes,  “wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromantic  friars  : and 
the  good  abbess  in  Bocaccio  may  in  some  sort  witness,  that  rising  betimes, 
mistook  and  put  on  the  friar’s  breeches  instead  of  her  veil  or  hat.”  You  have 
heard  the  story,  I presume,  of  ^ Paulina,  a chaste  matron  in  JEgesippus,  whom 
one  of  Isis’  priests  did  prostitute  to  Mundus,  a young  knight,  and  made  her 
believe  it  was  their  god  Anubis.  Many  such  pranks  are  played  by  our  Jesuits, 
sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  sometimes  in  others,  like  soldiens,  courtiers, 
citizens,  scholars,  gallants,  and  women  themselves.  Proteus-like,  in  all  forms 
and  disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile  young 
women,  or  to  have  their  pleasure  of  other  men’s  wives ; and,  if  we  may  believe 
*^some  relations,  they  have  wardrobes  of  several  suits  in  the  colleges  for  that 
purpose.  Howsoever  in  public  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holy 
men,  and  bitterly  preach  against  adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier 
bawds  or  whoremasters  in  a country;  whose  soul  they  should  gain  to  God, 
they  sacrifice  to  the  devil.”  But  I spare  these  men  for  the  present. 

The  last  battering  engines  are  philters,  amulets,  spells,  charms,  images,  and 
such  unlawful  means : if  they  cannot  prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of 
bawds,  panders,  and  their  adherents,  they  will  fly  for  succour  to  the  devil  him- 
self. I know  there  be  those  that  deny  the  devil  can  do  any  such  thing  (Crato 
epist.  2.  lih,  med!),  and  many  divines,  there  is  no  other  fascination  than  that 
which  comes  by  the  eyes,  of  which  I have  formerly  spoken ; and  if  you  desire 
to  be  better  informed,  read  Camerarius,  oper.  subcis.  cent.  2.  c.  5.  It  was  given 
out  of  old,  that  a Thessalian  wench  had  bewitched  King  Philip  to  dote  upon 
her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his  love ; but  when  Olympia,  the  Queen,  saw  the 
maid  of  an  excellent  beauty,  well  brought  up,  and  qualified — these,  quoth  she, 
were  the  philters  which  inveigled  King  Philip ; those  the  true  charms,  as 
Henry  to  Bosamond, 

“ ® One  accent  from  thy  lips  the  blood  more  warms 
Than  all  their  philters,  exorcisms,  and  charms.” 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  ^Aretine,  she  could  do  more  than  all  philo- 
sophers, astrologers,  alchymists,  necromancers,  witches,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  As  for  herbs  and  philters,  I could  never  skill  of  them,  “ The  sole 

IjEn.  Sylv.  “Chancer,  in  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  talc.  oh.  stephanus,  Apol.  Herod,  lib.  1.  cap,  21. 
•Bale,  ruellac  in  lectis  dormire  non  poterant,  Pldcm  Josephus,  lib.  18.  cap.  4.  ILiber  edit. 
Augusta:  Vindelicorum,  An.  1608.  ^Quarum  animas  lucrari  debent  Deo,  sacriflcant  diabolo.  ®M,  Dray- 
ton, Her,  epist.  t I'ornodidascalo  dial.  Itah  Latin,  fact,  h Gasp.  Barthio.  Plus  possum  quara  omms 
philosophl,  astrologi,  necromanticl,  &c.,  sola  saliva  inungcns,  1.  amplexu  et  basiis  tam  furiosc  furere,  tam  bcs* 
tiuliter  obstupefierl  coegi,  ut  instar  idoll  me  adoraiint. 
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philter  that  ever  I used  was  kissing  and  embracing,  by  which  alone  I made 
men  rave  like  beasts  stupified,  and  compelled  them  to  worship  me  like  an  idol.” 
In  our  times  it  is  a common  thing,  saith  Erastus,  in  his  book  de  Lamiis,  for 
witches  to  take  upon  them  the  making  of  these  philters,  “ '^to  force  men  and 
women  to  love  and  hate  whom  they  will,  to  cause  tempests,  diseases,”  &c. 

by  charms,  spells,  characters,  knots. ^hic  Thessala  vendit  Philtra.  St. 

Hierome  proves  that  they  can  do  it  (as  in  Hilarius’  life,  epist.  lib.  3) ; he  hath 
a story  of  a young  man,  that  with  a philter  made  a maid  mad  for  the  love  of 
him,  which  maid  was  after  cured  by  Hilarian.  Such  instances  I find  in  J ohn 
Nider,  Formicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  5.  Plutarch  records  of  Lucullus  that  he  died  of  a 
philter ; and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveigle  Antony,  amongst  other 
allurements.  Eusebius  reports  as  much  of  Lucretius  the  poet.  Panormitan. 
lib.  4.  de  gest.  Alphonsi,  hath  a story  of  one  Stephan,  a Neapolitan  knight,  that 
by  a philter  was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.  But  of  all  others,  that  which 
^Petrarch,  epist.  famil.  lib.  1.  ep.  5,  relates  of  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne), 
is  most  memorable.  He  foolishly  doted  upon  a woman  of  mean  favour  and 
condition,  many  years  together,  wholly  delighting  in  her  company,  to  the  great 
grief  and  indignation  of  his  friends  and  followers.  When  she  was  dead,  he  did 
embrace  her  corpse,  as  Apollo  did  the  bay-tree  for  his  Daj)hne,  and  caused  her 
coffin  (richly  embalmed  and  decked  with  jewels)  to  be  carried  about  with  him 
over  which  he  still  lamented.  At  last  a venerable  bishop,  that  followed  his 
court,  prayed  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating  his  lord  and  master’s  case)  to 
know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence  it  proceeded  ; it  was 
revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  “ that  the  cause  of  the  emperor’s  mad  love  lay  under 
the  dead  woman’s  tongue.”  The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carcass,  and  took 
a small  ring  thence  ; upon  the  removal  the  emperor  abhorred  the  corpse,  and, 
instead  ^of  it  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the  bishop,  he  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  out  of  his  presence ; which  when  the  bishop  perceived,  he  flung  the  ring 
into  the  midst  of  a great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.  From  that  hour  the 
emperor  neglected  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at  “Ache,  built  a fair  house  in 
the  midst  of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinite  expense,  and  a ^temple  by  it,  where 
after  he  was  buried,  and  in  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  used  to  be 
crowned.  Marcus  the  heretic  is  accused  by  Irenseus  to  have  inveigled  a young 
maid  by  this  means  j and  some  writers  speak  hardly  of  the  Lady  Katherine 
Cobham,  that  by  the  same  art  she  circumvented  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester 
to  be  her  husband.  Sycinius  ^milianus  summoned  ® Apuleius  to  come  before 
Cneius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  that  he  being  a poor  fellow,  “had 
bewitched  by  philters  Pudentilla,  an  ancient  rich  matron  to  love  him,”  and, 
being  worth  so  many  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.  Agrippa,  lib,  1. 
cap.  48.  occult. philos.  attributes  much  in  this  kind  to  philters,  amulets,  images: 
and  Salmutz,  com.  in  Pancvrol.  Tit.  10.  de  Horol.  Leo  Afer.  lib.  3.  saith,  ’tis  an 
ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africa,  Prcestigiatores  ibiplures,  qui  cogunt  amoves  et 
concubitus  : as  skilful  all  out  as  that  Hyperborean  magician,  of  whomCleodemus, 
in  ^Lucian,  teUs  so  many  fine  feats  perfonned  in  this  kind.  But  Erastus, 
Wierus,  and  others  are  against  it  j they  grant  indeed  such  things  may  be  done, 
but  (as  Wierus  discourseth,  lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  37.)  not  by  charms,  incan- 
tations, philters,  but  the  devil  himself;  lib.  5.  cap.  2.  he  contends  as  much ; 
so  doth  Freitagius,  noc.  med.  cap.  74.  Andreas  Cisalpinus,  ca/>.  5;  and  so 
much  feigismundus  Schereczius,  cap.  9,  de  hirco  noctuvno,  proves  at  large. 


BcroSMeTnertaS^xdfcfndf  In  araorem  aUiciendl  quos  relint;  odia  inter  conjugos 

deS’irio?Llib  mfligendl,  &c.  ^Juvenalis  Sat.  yidera  refort  iloja.  Kormwinus 

Indiifnhione  sucinim  pt  dnlnm  mulyrculam  quandam,  illius  amplexibus  acquiescy^is,  summa  cum 

VMk^o  X * J2‘)ndo  totus  in  Episcopum  furere,  Ulum  colerl  a Aquisgranum. 

provectioriB  ffitatis  fosminam  °Apolog.  quod  I’udentillanj  viduam  diteui  ot 

1 rovectiorifi  setatia  foeminam  cantamlnibua  In  amorem  sui  pellexlaaet.  d Phllopseude,  tom.  3. 
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“ ®UncliastG  women  by  the  help  of  the.se  witches,  the  devil’s  kitchen  maiJ.s, 
liavo  their  loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carried  back  again  by  a 
pliantasm  flying  in  the  air  in  the  likeness  of  a goat.  I have  heard  (saith  he) 
divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  carried  on  a goat’s  back  to  their  sweet- 
hearts, many  miles  in  a night.”  Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  feats,  which 
most  suppose  to  be  done  by  charms  and  philtens,  are  merely  effected  by  natural 
causes,  as  by  man’s  blood  chemically  prepared,  which  much  avails,  saith 
Ernestiis  Burgranius,  in  Lucerna  vitce  et  mortis  Indice,  ad  amorem  concUian- 
dum  et  odium  (so  huntsmen  make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  farmers  their 
pullen),  ’tis  an  excellent  philter,  as  he  holds,  sed  vulgo  pTodere  grande  nefas, 
but  not  fib  to  be  made  common : and  so  be  Mala  insana,  mandrake  roots,  man- 
drake ^apples,  precious  stone, s,  dead  men’s  clothes,  candles,  mala  Bacchica, 
panis  porcinus,  Ilyppomanes,  a certain  hair  in  a ^wolf’s  tail,  &c,,  of  which 
KhasLS,  Dioscorides,  Porta,  Wecker,  Bubeus,  Mizaldus,  Albertus,  treat : a 
swallow’s  heart,  dust  of  a dove’s  heart,  multam  valent  linguce  viperarum,  cere- 
hella  asinoram,  tela  equina,  palliola  quihus  infantes  ohvoluti  nascuntur,  funis 
strangulati  hominis,  lapis  de  nido  Aquilce,  &c.  See  more  in  Sckenkius 
ohservat.  medicinal,  lih.  4.  &c.,  which  are  as  forcible,  and  of  as  much  virtue  as 
that  fountain  Salmacis  in  ^ Yitruvius,  Ovid,  Strabo,  that  made  all  such  mad  for 
love  that  drank  of  it,  or  that  hot  bath  at  ^ Aix  in  Germany,  wherein  Cupid  once 
dipt  his  arrows,  which  ever  since  hath  a peculiar  virtue  to  make  them  lovers  all 
that  wash  in  it.  But  hear  the  poet’s  own  description  of  it, 

“ k Unde  hie  fei-vor  aquis  terra  erumpentibus  uda  ? I Inquii,  et  hsec  pharetra;  sint  monumenta  meaa. 

Tela  olim  hie  ludens  ignea  tinxit  amor;  1 Ex  illo  fervet,  rarusque  hie  mergitur  hospes, 

Et  gaudens  stridore  novo,  fci’vete  perennes,  [ Gui  non  titillet  peetora  blandus  amor.” 

These  above-named  remedies  have  happily  as  much  power  as  that  bath  of  Aix, 
or  Venus’  enchanted  girdle,  in  which,  saith  Natales  Comes,  “ Love  toys  and 
dalliance,  pleasantness,  sweetness,  persuasions,  subtleties,  gentle  speeches,  and 
all  witchcraft  to  enforce  love  was  contained.”  Read  more  of  these  in  Agrippa 
de  occult.  Philos,  lih.  1.  cap.  50.  et  45.  Malleus,  malefic,  part.  1.  qucBst.  7. 
Delrio,  tarn.  2.  quest.  3.  lib.  3.  Wierus,  Pomponatius,  cap.  8.  de  incantat.  Picinus, 
lib.  13.  Theol.  Plat.  Calcagninus,  &c. 


MEMB.  III. 

Symptoms  or  signs  of  Love-Melancholy,  in  Body,  Mind,  good,  bad,  ike. 

Symptoms  are  either  of  body  or  mind  j of  body,  paleness,  leanness,  dryness> 
&c.  ^ Pallidus  OTYinis  amans,  color  hie  est  aptus  amanti,  as  the  poet  describes 

lovers:  facit  amor  maciem,  love  causeth  leanness.  ^Avicenna  de  Ilishi,  c.  33. 
“ make.3  hollow  eyes,  dryness,  symptoms  of  this  disease,  to  go  smiling  to  them- 
selves, or  acting  as  if  they  saw  or  heard  some  delectable  object.”  Valleriola, 
lib.  3.  observat.  cap.  7.  Laurentius,  cap.  10.  -^lianus  Montaltus  de.  Her.  amore. 
Langius,  epkt.  24.  lih.  1.  epist.  med.  deliver  as  much,  corpus  exangue  pallet, 

corpus  gracile,  oculi  cavi,  lean,  pale ut  nudis  qui  pressit  calcibus  angucm, 

‘‘  as  one  who  trod  with  naked  foot  upon  a snake,”  hollow-eyed,  their  eyes  are 


® Impudicaj  mulicrcs  opera  veneficarum,  diaboli  coquarum,  amatores  suos  ad  se  noctu  ducunt  et  reducunt, 
minlsterio  hirci  in  acre  volant  is ; mulios  novi  qui  hoc  fassi  sunt,  &c.  f Mandrake  appli^,  Lemnius,  lib.  lierb.  : 

.bib.  c.  2.  . 8 Of  which  read  Plin.  lib.  8.  cap.  22.  et  lib.  13.  c.  25.  et  Quintilianum,  lib.  7.  h Lib.  11.  c.  8.  Venerb  j 

iinpiicat  cos,  qui  ex  eo  bibunt.  Idem  Ov.  Met  4.  Strabo.  Geog.  1.  14  Loti  Guicciardines  dcKiipt  ^ 
Aquisgrani  in  Ger.  k Balthcus  Veneiis,  in  quo  suavitas,  et  dulcia  colloquia,  benevolently,  et  blanditue,  ’ 
su.isioncs,  fraudos  et  veneficia  includebantui'.  “ Whence  that  heat  to  watera  bubbling  from  the  cold  moist 
earth?  Cupid,  once  upon  a time  playfully  dipt  herein  his  arrows  of  steel,  and  delighted  with  the  hissing  ^ 

sound  he  said,  boil  on  for  ever,  and  retain  tlie  memory  of  my  quiver.  From  tliat  time  it  is  a themal  sprin.g,  ^ 

in  which  few  venture  to  bathe,  but  whosoever  does,  his  heart  is  instantiy  touched  with  love.’  lOvid.  ,» 
-Facit  liunc  amor  ipse  colorem.  Met  4.  “iJigna  ejiis  profiinditas  ociilorum,  privatio  lachrpnaruin,  .sus-  ) 
piria,  smpe  rident  sibi,  ac  si  quod  delcctabilo  viderent,  nut  aiidircnt. 
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hidden  in  their  heads, Tenerque  nitidi  corporis' cecidit  decor,  they  pine 

away,  and  look  ill  with  waking,  cares,  sighs. 

“ nt  qui  tenebant  signa  Plioebeaa  fads 
Oculi,  iiiliLl  gentile  nec  patrium  micaiit." 

“And  eyes  that  once  rivalled  the  locks  of  Phoebus,  lose  the  patrial  and 
paternal  lustre.”  W ith  groans,  griefs,  sadness,  dulness, 

“ o Nulla  jam  Cereris  subit 

Cura  aut  salutis” 


want  of  appetite,  &c,  A reason  of  all  this,  ^ Jason  Pratensis  gives,  “ because 
of  the  distraction  of  the  spirits  the  liver  doth  not  perform  his  part,  nor  turns 
the  aliment  into  blood  as  it  ought,  and  for  that  cause  the  members  are  weak 
for  want  of  sustenance,  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  herbs  of  my  garden  do 
this  month  of  May,  for  want  of  rain,”  The  green  sickness  therefore  often 
happeneth  to  young  women,  a cachexia  or  an  evil  habit  to  men,  besides  their 
ordinary  sighs,  complaints,  and  lamentations,  which  are  too  frequent.  As 
drops  from  a still, ut  occluso  stillat  ah  igm  liquor,  doth  Cupid’s  fire  pro- 

voke tears  from  a true  lover’s  eyes, 

“ 1 The  mighty  Mars  did  oft  for  Venus  shriek,  “ ^ ignis  distillat  in  undas, 

Privily  moistening  his  hon’id  cheek  TeStis  erit  largus  qui  rigat  ora  liquor,” 

With  womanish  tears,” 


with  many  such  like  passions.  When  Ohariclia  was  enamoured  of  Theagines> 
as  ^Heliodorus  sets  her  out,  “she  was  half  distracted,  and  spake  she  knew 
not  what,  sighed  to  herself,  lay  much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a sudden 
and  when  she  was  besotted  on  her  son-in-law,  '^pallor  deformis,  marcentes 
&a,  she  had  ugly  paleness,  hollow  eyes,  restless  thoughts,  short  wind,  &c. 
Eurialis,  in  an  epistle  sent  to  Lucretia,  his  mistress,  complains  amongst  other 
grievances,  tu  mihi  et  somni  et  cibi  usum  ahstulisti,  thou  has  taken  my  stomach 
and  my  sleep  from  me.  So  he  describes  it  aright : 

nis  sleep,  his  meat,  his  drink,  in  him  her  eft. 

That  lean  he  waxeth,  and  dry  as  a shaft. 

His  eyes  hollow  and  grisly  to  behold. 

His  hew  pale  and  ashen  to  unfold. 

And  solitary  he  was  ever  alone. 

And  waking  all  the  night  making  mone. 


Theocritus  Edyl.  2.  makes  a fair  maid  of  Eelphos,  in  love  with  a young  man 


of  Minda,  confess  as  much, 

ut  vidi  ut  insanii,  ut  animus  mihi  male  affectus  est, 
Miserte  mihi  forma  tabescebat,  neque  amplius  pompam 
UUum  curabam,  aut  quando  domum  redieram 
Novi,  sod  me  ardens  quidam  morbus  consumebat, 
Decubui  in  lecto  dies  decern,  et  noctes  decern, 
Defluebant  capite  capilli,  ipsaque  sola  reliqua 
Ossa  et  cutis” 

All  these  passions  are  well  expressed  by 
Eido : 

“ At  non  inMix  animi  Plimnissa,  nec  unquara 
Solvitur  in  soinnos,  oculisciue  ac  pectore  amores 
Accipit ; ingeminant  curoe,  rursusque  resurgeus 
Saevit  amor,”  &c. 


“No  sooner  seen  I had,  tlianmad  I was, 
i^Iy  beauty  fail’d,  and  I no  more  did  care 
For  any  pomp,  I knew  not  where  1 was, 

But  sick  I was,  and  evil  I did  fare ; 

I lay  upon  my  bed  ten  days  and  nights, 

A skeleton  I was  in  all  men’s  sights.” 

^ that  heroical  poet  in  the  person  of 

“Unhappy  Dido  could  not  sleep  at  all. 

But  lies  awake,  and  takes  no  rest : 

And  up  she  gets  again,  whilst  care  and  grief, 
And  raging  love  torment  her  breast.” 


Accius  Sauazarius,  Egloga  2.  de  Galatea,  in  the  same  manner  feigns  his 
liychoris  ^tormenting  herself  for  want  of  sleep,  sighing,  sobbing,  and  lament- 
ing; and  Eustathius  in  his  Ismenius  much  troubled,  and  “^panting  at  heart, 
at  the  sight  of  his  mistress,”  he  could  not  sleep,  his  bed  was  thorns.  All 


n Seneca  Hip.  o Seneca  Hip.  _ P De  morbis  cerebri  de  erot.  amore.  Ob  splrituum  distractionem 

hepar  officio  suo  non  fungitur,  nec  vertit  alimontum  in  sanguinem,  ut  debcat.  Krgo  membra  dcbilhi,  et 
penurla  olibilis  sued  marcescunt,  squalentquo  ut  lierbin  in  horto  meo  hoc  mense  Maio  Zcriscce,  ob  imbriuni 
defectum.  <1  Faerie  Qiiecne,  1.  3.  cant.  1 1.  r Amator  Emblem.  3.  b Lii,.  4.  Animo  cmvt,  et  quidvis 
obvlum  loquitur,  vigdios  absejne  causa  sustinct,  et  succum  corporis  subito  amislt.  t Apulcius.  ''  Chaucer, 
in  the  Knight’s  Tale.  * Virg.  iEn.  4.  V Dum  vaga  passim  sidera  fulgent,  numerat  longas  totrlcus 
hora.s,  ct  solliclto  nixus  cublto  suspirando  viscera  rumpit.  ’“Saliebat  crebro  tepidum  corad  aspcctum 
smcncs.  “ Gordonius,  c.  20.  amittunt  siepe  cibum,  potum,  et  maceratur  hide  totum  corpus. 
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make  leanness,  want  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep  ordinary  symptoms,  and  by 
that  means  they  are  brought  often  so  low,  so  much  altered  aud  changed,  that 
as  ^ he  jested  in  the  comedy,  “ one  scarce  knows  them  to  be  the  same  men.” 

“Attenuant  juvenum  vigilata3  corpora  noctea, 

Curaque  et  Immenso  qui  fit  amore  dolor.” 

Many  such  symptoms  there  are  of  the  body  to  discern  lovers  by, quis  enim 

hene  celet  amoremi  Can  a man,  saith  Solomon,  Prov.  vi.  27,  carry  fire  in  his 
bosom  and  not  burn?  it  will  hardly  be  hid;  though  they  do  all  they  can  to  hide 

it,  it  must  out,  plus  quam  mille  notis it  may  be  described,  ^quoque  inagis 

tegitur,  tectus  inagis  cestuat  ignis,  ’Twas  Antiphanes  the  comedian’s  observa- 
tion of  old.  Love  and  drunkenness  cannot  be  concealed,  Celare  alia  possis,  hcec 
prceter  duo,  vini  potum,  kc.  words,  looks,  gestures,  all  will  betray  them ; but 
two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed  by  the  pulse  and  countenance. 
When  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  sick  for  Stratonice,  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  would  not  confess  his  grief,  or  the  cause  of  his  disease,  Erasistratu.s, 
the  physician,  found  him  by  his  pulse  and  countenance  to  be  in  love  with  her, 

“ because  that  when  she  came  in  presence,  or  was  named,  his  pulse  varied, 
and  he  blushed  besides.”  In  this  very  sort  was  the  love  of  Callicles,  the  son 
of  Polycles,  discovered  by  Panacaeas  the  physician,  as  you  may  read  the  story 
at  large  in  ® Aristienetus.  By  the  same  signs  Galen  brags  that  he  found  out 
J usta,  Boethius  the  consul’s  wife,  to  dote  on  Py lades  the  player,  because  at  his 
name  still  she  both  altered  pulse  and  countenance,  as  ^Polyarchus  did  at  the 
name  of  Argenis.  Franciscus  Valesius,  1.  3.  controv.  13.  med.  contr.  denies 
there  is  any  suchy)«^sw5  amatorius,  or  that  love  may  be  so  discerned;  but 
Avicenna  confirms  this  of  Galen  out  of  his  experience,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  and 
Gordonius,  cap.  20.  Their  pulse,  he  saith,  is  inordinate  and  swift,  if  she  go 
by  whom  he  loves,”  Langius,  epist.  24.  lib.  1.  med.  epist.  Neviscanus,  lih.  4, 
numer.  66.  syl.  nupitialis,  Valescus  de  Taranta,  Guianeiius,  Tract.  15.  Yale- 
riola  sets  down  this  for  a symptom,  “ ^ Difference  of  pulse,  neglect  of  business, 
want  of  sleep,  often  sigh.s,  blushings,  when  there  is  any  speech  of  their  mistress, 
are  manifest  signs.”  But  amongst  the  rest,  J osephus  Struthius,  that  Polonian, 
in  the  fifth  book,  cap.  17.  of  his  Doctrine  of  Pulses,  holds  that  this  and  all 
other  passions  of  the  mind  may  be  discovered  by  the  pulse.  “ ^ And  if  you 
will  know,  saith  he,  whether  the  men  suspected  be  such  or  such,  touch  their 
arteries,”  &c.  And  in  his  fourth  book,  fourteenth  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this 
particular  pulse,  “^^Love  makes  an  unequal  pulse,”  &c.,  he  gives  instance  of 
a gentlewoman,  ^a  patient  of  his,  whom  by  this  means  he  found  to  be  much 
enamoured,  and  with  whom : he  named  many  persons,  but  at  the  last  when  his 
name  came  whom  he  suspected,  ““her  pulse  began  to  vary,  and  to  beat 
awifter,  and  so  by  often  feeling  her  pulse,  he  perceived  what  the  matter  was.”  i 
Apollonius,  Argonaut,  lib.  4.  poetically  setting  down  the  meeting  of  Jason  j 
and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to  blush  at  one  another’s  sight,  and  at  the  first  \ 
they  were  not  able  to  speak.  ’ 

“ ° totus  Pameno 

Tremo,  horreoque  postquam  aspexi  hanc.” 

Phsedria  tremblled  at  the  sight  of  Thais,  others  sweat,  blow  short.  Crura  tre-  '■ 

munt  ac  poplites., are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like 

occasion,  cor  proxiinum  ori,  saith  ° Aristjenetus,  their  heart  is  at  their  mouth,  ^ 

b Ter.  Ennuch.  Dii  bonl,  qriid  hoc  est,  adeone  homines  mutari  ex  amore,  ut  non  cognoscas  eundem  ^ 

esse  1 ®Ovid.  Met.  4.  “ The  more  it  is  concealed  the  more  It  struggles  to  break  through  its  conceal-  ^ 

meat.”  d Ad  ejus  nomen  nibebat,  et  ad  aspectum  pulsus  variebatur.  Plutar.  ® Epist.  13.  f Barely  3 

lib.  1.  Oculi  medico  tremore  errabant.  b Pulsus  eorum  velox  et  inordinatus,  si  mulier  quam  amat  forto 
transeat  h Signa  sunt  cessatio  ab  omni  opere  insueto,  privatlo  somnl,  suspiria  crebra,  rubor  cum  sit  a 

sermo  de  re  amata,  et  commotio  pulsds.  i SI  noscere  vis  an  homines  suspeeti  talcs  sint,  tangito  eorum  j 

arteriao.  k Amor  faclt  inasquales,  inordlnatos.  1 In  nobilis  cujusdam  uxore  quum  subolfacerem  i 

adulteri  amore  fuisse  correptam  et  quam  maritus,  <fec.  “ Coepit  illlco  pulsus  variarl  et  fljrii  celerlus  et  sic 

inveni.  “ Eunuch,  act.  2.  seen.  2.  ® Epist.  7.  lib.  2.  Tener  sudor  et  creber  anhelitus,  palpitalio 

cordis,  &C.  ' 
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leaps,  these  burn  and  freeze  (for  love  is  fire,  ice,  hot,  cold,  itch,  fever,  frenzy, 
pleurisy,  what  not),  they  look  pale,  red,  and  commonly  blush  at  their  first  con- 
gress; and  sometimes  through  violent  agitation  of  spirits  bleed  at  nose,  or 
when  she  is  talked  of;  which  very  sign  ^Eustathius  makes  an  argument  of 
Ismene’s  afiection,  that  when  she  met  her  sweetheart  by  chance,  she  changed 
her  countenance  to  a maiden-blush.  ’Tis  a common  thing  amongst  lovers,  as 
^Arnulphus,  that  merry-conceited  bishop,  hath  well  expressed  in  a facetious 
epigram  of  his, 

“Alterno  facies  sibi  dat  responsa  rubore,  I “Their  faces  answer,  and  by  blushing  say, 

Et  tener  affectuna  prodit  utrique  pudor,”  &c.  | How  both  affected  are,  they  do  betray. 

But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptoms  as  appear  when  the)’" 
are  both  present;  all  their  speeches,  amorous  glances,  actions,  lascivious^  ges- 
tures will  betray  them  ; they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they  will  be 
still  kissing.  ^Stratocles,  the  physician,  upon  his  wedding-day,  when  he  was 
at  dinner.  Nihil  prius  sorhillavit  quam  tria  basia  puellce  pangeret,  could  not  eat 
his  meat  for  kissing  the  bride,  &c.  First  a word,  and  then  a kiss,  then  some 
other  compliment,  and  then  a kiss,  then  an  idle  question,  then  a kiss,  and  when 
he  had  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can  say  no  more,  kissing  and  colling  are  never 
out  of  season,  ^Hoc  non  deficit  incipitque  semper, never  at  an  end,  another 
kiss,  and  then  another,  another,  and  another,  &c. — hue  ades  0 Thelayra — • 
Come  kiss  me  Corinna  ? 


“ Centum  basia  centies, 

Centum  basia  millies, 

Jlille  basia  millies, 

Et  tot  millia  miilies, 

Quot  guttas  Siculb  marl, 

Quot  sunt  sidera  ccelo, 

Istis  pnrpureis  genis, 

Istis  turgidulis  labris, 

Ocellisque  loquaculis, 

Figam  continuo  impetu ; 

0 fonnosa Nesera.  (As  Catullus  to  Lesbla.) 
Da  mihi  basia  mille,  delude  centum. 

Dein  mille  altera,  da  secunda  centum. 

Dein  usque  altera  millia,  deinde  centum.” 


“ * first  give  a hundred. 

Then  a thousand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a thousand,  and  so  more,”  &c. 


rill  you  equal  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  &c.  So  Venus  did  by  her  Adonis 
the  moon  with  Endymion,  they  are  still  dallying  and  colling,  as  so  many  doves 
Columhaiimque  labra  conserentes  labiis,  and  that  with  alacrity  and  courage, 

“ y Afflignnt  avidb  corpus,  junguntque  salivas 
Oris,  et  inspirant  prensantes  dentibus  ora.” 

* Tam  impresso  ore  ut  vix  inde  labra  detrahant,  cervice  reclinata,  “ as  Lamprias 
in  Lucian  kissed  Thais,  Philippus  her  ”'in  Aristtenetus,”  amore  lymphato  tarn 
furiose  adhcesit,utvix  labra  solvere  esset,totumque  os  mihi  eontrivit;^Axf^tm.eB 
Lucretia,  by  a suitor  of  hers  was  so  saluted,  and  ’tis  their  ordinary  fashion. 


“ dentes  illudunt  ssepe  labellis, 

Atque  premunt  arete  adflgentes  oscula” 

They  cannot,  I say,  contain  themselves,  they  will  be  still  not  only  joining 
hands,  kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their  toes,  &c.,  diving  into  then* 
bosoms,  and  that  libenter,  et  cum  delectatione,  as  ‘’Philostratus  confesseth  to  his 
mistress;  and  Lamprias  in  Lucian,  Mamillas  premens,  per  sinum  clam 
dextrd,  (kc.,  feeling  their  paps,  and  that  scarce  honestly  sometimes;  as  the  old 
man  in  the  ‘^Comedy  well  observed  of  his  son.  Non  ego  te  videbam  manum 
huic  puellcB  in  sinum  insererel  Did  not  I see  thee  put  thy  hand  into  her 
bosom?  go  to,  with  many  such  love  tricks.  ^Juno  in  Lucian  deorum,  tom.  3. 


1;  i , ^Lexoviensiseplscopus.  ^Thecdorusprodromus  Amarnnto  dial.  Gaulimo  interpret. 
I etton.  Catal.  t Sed  unum  ego  usque  et  unuxn  Petain  h,  luis  labellis,  postqiie  unum  et  unum  et  uiiuiu, 
dan  logabo.  Lcecheus  Anacreon.  Jo,  Secundus,  bas,  7.  * Translated  or  imitated  by  M.  B.  Johnson, 

our  arch  poet,  in  his  119  ep,  yLucret.  1.  4.  * Lucian,  dial.  Tom.  4.  Merit,  sed  et  aperientes,  &c. 

nie  basio  demulcet.  ® In  deliciis  mammas  tuas  tango,  &c.  d Tcrent. 
* Tom,  4.  merit,  dial.  ° ’ 
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dial.  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,  “‘‘he  looked  so  attentively  on  her,  and 
sometimes  would  sigh  and  weep  in  her  company,  and  when  I drank  by  chance, 
and  gave  Granymede  the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  still  in  the  very  cup  that 
I drank  of,  and  in  the  same  place  where  I drank,  and  would  kiss  the  cup,  and 
then  look  steadily  on  me,  and  sometimes  sigh,  and  then  again  smile.”  If  it 
be  so  they  cannot  come  near  to  dally,  have  not  tliat  opportunity, familiarity,  or 
accjuaintance  to  confer  and  talk  together  j yet  if  they  be  in  presence,  their  eye 
will  betray  them : Ubi  amor  ibi  oculus,  as  the  common  saying  is,  “ where  I 
look  I like,  and  where  I like  I love but  they  will  lose  themselves  in  her  looks 

“ Alter  in  alterins  jactantes  lumina  vultus, 

Quasrebant  taciti  noster  ubi  esset  amor.  ” 

“ They  cannot  look  off  whom  they  love,”  they  will  impregnare  earn  ipsis  oculis, 
deflower  her  with  their  eyes,  be  still  gazing,  staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling, 
glancing  at  her,  as  Apollo  on  Leucothoe,  the  moon  on  her  ^Endymion,  when 
she  stood  still  in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed.  They 
must  all  stand  and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her  as  long  as  they  can 
see  her,  she  is  animcB  auriga,  as  Anacreon  calls  her,  they  cannot  go  by  her 
door  or  window,  but,  as  an  adamant,  she  draws  their  eyes  to  it ; though  she  be 
not  there  present,  they  must  needs  glance  that  way,  and  look  back  to  it. 
Aristasnetus  of  ^Exithemus,  Lucian,  in  his  Imagin.  of  himself,  and  Tatius  of 
Clitophon,  say  as  much,  Ille  oculos  de  Leucippe  ^nunquam  dejiciebat,  and 
many  lovers  confess  when  they  came  in  their  mistress’  presence,  they  could  not 
hold  off  their  eyes,  but  looked  wistfully  and  steadily  on  her,  inconnivo  aspectu, 
with  much  eagerness  and  greediness,  as  if  they  would  look  through,  or  should 
never  have  enough  sight  of  her.  Fixis  ardens  obtutibus  hcBret;  so  she  will  do 
by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eyes,  nay,  drink  him  up,  devour  him,  swallow 
him,  as  Martial’s  Mamurra  is  remembered  to  have  done : Inspeodt  molles pueros, 
oculisque  comedit,  &c.  There  is  a pleasant  story  to  this  purpose  in  Navigat.Yer- 
tom.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  The  sultan  of  Sana’s  wife  in  Arabia,  because  Yertomann us 
was  fair  and  white,  could  not  look  off  him,  from  sunrising  to  sunsetting;  she 
could  not  desist ; she  made  him  one  day  come  into  her  chamber,  et  geminoi 
hoi'ce  spatio  intuebatur,  non  cb  me  unquam  aciem  oculorum  avei'tebat,  me  ohser- 
vans  veluti  Cupidinem  quendam,  for  two  hours’  space  she  still  gazed  on  him. 
A young  man  in  ^Lucian  fell  in  love  with  Yenus’  picture ; he  came  every  morn- 
ing to  her  temple,  and  there  continued  all  day  long  “from  sunrising  to  sunset, 
unwilling  to  go  home  at  night,  sitting  over  against  the  goddess’s  picture,  he  did 
continually  look  upon  her,  and  mutter  to  himself  I know  not  what.  If  so  be  they 
cannot  see  them  whom  they  love,  they  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting 'about 
their  mistresses’  doors,  taking  all  opportunity  to  see  them/  as  in  ^Longus 
Sophista,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  two  lovers,  were  still  hovering  at  one  another’s 
gates,  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be  in  her  company,  to  hunt  in  summer,  and 
catch  birds  in  the  frost  about  her  father’s  house  in  the  winter,  that  she  might 
see  him,  and  he  her.  “°A  king’s  palace  was  not  so  diligently  attended,” 
saith  Aretine’s  Lucretia,  “as  my  house  was  when  I lay  in  Kome ; the  porch 
and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking  or  riding,  on  set  purpose  to  see  me  j 
their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window  j as  they  passed  by,  they  could  not  choose 
but  look  back  to  my  house  when  they  were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough, 
or  take  some  impertinent  occasion  to  speak  aloud,  that  I might  look  out  and 
obseiwe  them.”  ’Tis  so  in  other  places,  ’tis  common  to  every  lover,  ’tis  all  his 

f Attentb  acico  in  mo  agpexlfc,  et  interclum  inpfomiscebat,  ot  lachiymabatur.  Et  si  qnando  bibcns. 

K Quique  omnia  Comoro  debes  Leucothoen  spectas,  et  vlrglne  flgis  in  una  qiios  mundo  debes  oculos,  Oviu. 
Met.  4.  h Lucian,  tom.  8.  quoties  ad  Cariam  vcnis  currum  siatis,  et  desuper  a.spectas.  i E.x  quo 

te  primum  vidi  Pythia  alib  oculos  vertere  non  fuit  k Lib.  4.  1 Dial.  Amorum.  Ad  occ.'wum 

soils  segrfe  domum  redlens,  atquc  totum  diem  ex  adverse  dcto  sedcns  recti,  in  ipsam  perpctuo  oculorum  i-'tus 
direxLt,  Aa  “ Lib.  3.  ° llegiun  palatium  non  tarn  diligenti  custodia  septiun  fuit,  ac  aides  weas 

stipabant,  &c. 
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; felicity  to  be  with  her,  to  talk  with  her ; he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company, 
and  will  walk  “ ^ seven  or  eight  times  a-day  through  the  street  where  she 
dwells,  and  make  sleeveless  errands  to  see  her;”  plotting  still  where,  when 
and  how  to  visit  her, 

*“l  Levesque  sub  noctc  susun'i, 

Goniposita  repetuntur  bora." 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minnte  an  hour,  every  hour  as  long  as  a 
day,  ten  days  a whole  year,  till  he  see  her  again,  ^ Tempora  si  num,eres  bene 
quae  nuineramus  amantes.  And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so  too,  Et 
longum,formosa,  vale,  farewell  sweetheart,  vale,  charissima  Argenis,  &c.  Fare- 
well my  dear  Argenis,  once  more  farewell,  farewell.  And  though  he  is  to  meet 
:her  by  compact,  and  that  very  shortly,  perchance  to-morrow,  yet  loth  to 
depart,  he’ll  take  his  leave  again  and  again,  and  then  come  back  again,  look 
•■.after,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afar  off,  JSTow  gone,  he  thinks  it  long 
ttill  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him,  the  clocks  are  surely  set  back,  the  hour’s 
I past, 

“ ® Hospita  Demophoon  tua  te  Roclopheia  Phillis, 

Ultra  promissum  tempus  abesse  qucror.” 

She  looks  out  at  window  still  to  see  whether  he  come,  ^and  by  report  Phillis 
went  nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day,  to  see  if  her  Demophoon  were  approach- 
ing, and  Troilus  to  the  city  gates  to  look  for  his  Cresseide.  She  is  ill  at  ease, 
.and  sick  till  she  see  him  again,  peevish  in  the  meantime  ; discontent,  heavy, 

, =-sad,  and  why  comes  he  not  ? where  is  he  ? why  breaks  he  promise  ? why  tar- 
j Tries  he  so  long  ? sure  he  is  not  well ; sure  he  hath  some  mischance;  sure  he 
I 1 forgets  himself  and  me  ; with  infinite  such.  And  then  confident  again,  up  she 
' !,gets,  out  she  looks,  listens  and  inquires,  hearkens,  kens  ; every  man  afar  off  is 
I ssure  he,  every  stirring  in  the  street,  now  he  is  there,  that’s  he,  male  aurorce, 

I imale  soli  dicit  juratque,  &c.,  the  longest  day  that  ever  was,  so  she  raves,  rest- 
i iless  and  impatient ; for  A mor  non  patitur  moras,love  brooks  no  delays  : the 
i t time’s  quickly  gone  that’s  spent  in  her  company,  the  miles  short,  the  way 
1 i pleasant;  all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes  to  her  house,  heat  or  cold;  though 
1 i his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not ; wet  or  dry,  ’tis  all  one;  wet  to  the 
! ' skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares  not  at  least  for  it,  but  will  easily  endure  it  and  much 
j : more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity,  and  for  his  mistress’s  sweet  sake  ; let  the 
\ i burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes  it  light.  ^ Jacob  served  seven  years 
ffor  Rachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone  because  he  loved  her.  ISTone  so  merry; 
i if  he  may  happily  enjoy  her  company,  he  is  in  heaven  for  a time;  and  if  he 
I may  not,  dejected  in  an  instant,  solitary,  silent,  he  departs  weeping,  lamenting, 
s sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptoms  of  the  mind  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite,  and  so  diverse, 
t that  no  art  can  comprehend  them ; though  they  be  merry  sometimes,  and  rapt 
beyond  themselves  for  joy  : yet  most  part  love  is  a plague,  a torture,  a hell, 
' a bitter  sweet  passion  at  last ; ^ Amor  melle  et  felle  est  foecundissimus,  gustum 
dat  dukem  et  amaimm.  ’Tis  suavis  amcvricies,  dolentia  delectabilis,  hilare 
tormentum  ; 


* Et  me  melle  beant  suaviora, 

Et  me  felle  iiecant  amariora." 

Like  a summer  fly  or  sphine’s  wing.s,  or  a rainbow  of  all  colours. 


“ Quic  ad  3olis  radios  convcrsse  anrem  crant, 
Advcrsus  nubes  ceruleaa,  quale  jubar  Iridis," 


fair,  foul,  and  full  of  variation,  though  most  part  irksome  and  bad.  For  in  a 
w ord,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  is  not  comparable  to  it ; » a torment  ” and  “ “ exe- 


asn^eS^hb 's'qTcat  Per  eandem  plateam,  ut  vel  nnico  amicm  suaj  fruantur 

Mpectii,  iiD.  3.  Iheat.  MundL  ^llor.  ^Ovld,  sOvid  t Hvrinns  fnh  >>0  Eo  d'e 

“Cl.iuc«r.  ^0en...xl,.20.  r rtanUis,  Cif.d  ’ islitea.  b 
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cution  as  it  is,  as  he  calls  it  in.  the  poet,  an  unquenchable  fire,  and  what  not  ? 
*^hrom  it,  saith  Austin,  arise  “biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sorrows, 
fears,  suspicions,  discontents,  contentions,  discords,  wars,  treacheries,  enmities, 
flattery,  cozening,  riot,  impudence,  cruelty,  knavery,”  &c. 


® dolor,  querelas, 
Lamentatio,  iachrymoe  perennes. 
Languor,  anxietas,  amaritudo ; 


Aut  si  triste  magis  potest  quid  esse, 
Hos  tu  das  comites  Neajra  vitae.” 


These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms,  as  the  poet 
repeats  them. 


“ d In  amore  haec  insunt  vitia, 

Suspiciones,  inimicitiae,  audaciae, 
Bellum,  pax  nirsum,”  <&c. 


“ * Insomnia,  aerumna,  error,  terror,  et  fuga, 
Excogitantia,  excors  immodestia, 
Petulautia,  cupiditas,  et  malevolentia  ; 
Inhaeret  etiam  aviditas,  desidia,  injuria, 
Inopia,  contumelia  et  dispendium,”  &c. 


“ In  love  these  vices  are  ; suspicions. 

Peace,  war,  and  impudence,  detractions, 

Dreams,  cares,  and  en’ors,  terrors  and  affrights. 
Immodest  pranks,  devices,  sleights  and  flights. 
Heart-burnings,  wants,  neglects,  desire  of  wrong. 
Loss  continual,  expense,  and  hurt  among.” 


Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptoms;  but  fear  and  sorrow 
may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  cap.  3. 
Tract,  de  melanch.  will  exclude  fear  from  love-melancholy,  yet  I am  otherwise 
persuaded.  '‘■Res  est  sollidti  plena  timoris  amor.  ’Tis  full  of  fear,  anxiety, 
doubt,  care,  peevishness,  suspicion ; it  turns  a man  into  a woman,  which  made 
Hesiod  belike  put  Fear  and  Paleness  Yenus’  daughters, 

“ Marti  clypeos  atque  arma  secanti 

Alma  Venus  peperit  Pallorem,  unaque  Timorem:” 

because  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover  they  are  apt  to  mis- 
take, amplify,  too  credulous  sometimes,  too  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  and 
then  again  very  jealous,  unapt  to  believe  or  entertain  any  good  news.  The 
comical  poet  hath  prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  the  rest  in  a ^ dia- 
logue betwixt  Mitio  and  .zEschines,  a gentle  father  and  a lovesick  son.  “ Be 
of  good  cheer,  my  son,  thou  shalt  have  her  to  wife.  Ah  father,  do  you 

mock  me  now  ? M.  I mock  thee,  why  ? TE.  That  which  I so  earnestly  desire, 
I more  suspect  and  fear.  M.  Get  you  home,  and  send  for  her  to  be  your  wile. 
Hi].  What  now  a wife,  now  father,”  &c.  These  doubts,  anxieties,  suspicions, 
are  the  least  part  of  their  torments;  they  break  many  times  from  passions  to 
actions,  speak  fair,  and  flatter,  now  most  obsequious  and  willing,  by  and  by 
they  are  averse,  wrangle,  fight,  swear,  quarrel,  laugh,  weep,  and  he  that  doth 
not  so  by  fits,  ^Lucian  holds,  is  not  thoroughly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of 
love.  So  their  actions  and  passions  are  intermixed,  but  of  all  other  passions, 
sorrow  hath  the  greatest  share;  Uove  to  many  is  bitterness  itself ; rem  amaram. 
Plato  calls  it,  a bitter  potion,  an  agony,  a plague. 

“ Eripite  hanc  pestem  perniciemque  mihi; 

Quae  mihi  subrepens  imos  ut  torpor  in  artus, 

Expulit  ex  Omni  pectore  lajtitias.” 

Phiedria  had  a true  touch  of  this,  when  he  cried  out. 


” 0 take  away  this  plague,  this  mischief  from  me, 
Which  as  a numbness  over  all  my  body, 

Expels  my  joys,  and  makes  my  soul  so  heavy.” 


k 0 Thais,  utinam  esset  mihi 


Ears  aequa  amoris  tecum,  ac  paritbr  fleret  ut 
Aut  hoc  tibi  doleret  itidem,  ut  mihi  dolet.” 


“ O Thais,  would  thou  hadst  of  these  my  pains  a part,^ 
Or  as  it  doth  me  now,  so  it  would  make  thee  smart,” 


So  had  that  young  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent. 


“ I am  vext  and  toss’d,  and  rack’d  on  love’s  wheel ; 
Where  not,  I am ; but  where  am,  do  not  feel.” 


“ IJactor,  crucior,  agitor,  stimulor, 

Versor  in  amoris  rota  miser 
Exanimor,  feror,  distrahor,  deripior,  [animus.” 

Ubi  sum,  ibi  non  sum ; ubi  non  sum,  ibi  est 

The  moon  in  Lucian  made  her  moan  to  Yenus,  that  she  was  almost  dead  for 


b De  civitat.  lib.  22.  cap.  20.  Ex  eo  oriuntur  mordaces  curse,  perturbationcs,  moerores,  formldine^  insans 
gaudla,  discordiae,  lite.s,  belia,  insldi®,  iracundiae,  inimicitiae,  fallaciae,  adulatio,  fraus,  furtum,  nequitia,  im- 
pudentia.  « Marullus,  L 1.  d Ter.  Eunuch.  epjautus.  Merest.  fOvid.  SAdelphi,  Act.  4. 

seen.  5.  M.  Bono  animo  es,  duces  uxorem  hanc,  iEschines.  &.  Hem,  p.iter,  num  tu  ludls  me  nunc  r M.  t-gona 
te,  quamobrem?  &.  Quod  tarn  misere  cupio,  &c.  hTom  4.  dial,  amoruim  i Anstone,  2.  Unet.  puts 
love  therefore  in  the  irascible  part  Ovid.  k Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  1.  sc.  2.  iPlautus.  lorn.  3. 
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' love,  pej'eo  equiclem  amove,  and  after  a long  tale,  slie  broke  off  abruptly  and 
wept,  ““0  Venus,  tliou  knowest  my  poor  heart,”  Charmides,  in  ‘^Lucian, 
was  so  impatient,  that  he  sobbed  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said  he  would 
: hang  himself.  “ I am  undone,  O sister  Tryphena,  I cannot  endure  these  love 
•pangs;  what  shall  I do?”  Vos  0 dii  Averrunci  solvite  me  his  curls,  O ye 
. gods,  free  me  from  these  cares  and  miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
^Theocles  prays.  Shall  I say,  most  part  of  a lover’s  life  is  full  of  agony, 
anxiety,  fear  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  suspicions,  and  cares  (heigh-ho  my 
: heart  is  wo),  full  of  silence  and  irksome  solitariness? 

“ Frequenting  shady  bowers  in  discontent, 

To  the  air  his  fruitless  clamours  he  will  vent,” 

eexcept  at  such  times  that  he  hath  lucidcb  intervalla,  pleasant  gales,  or  sudden 
:i alterations,  as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him,  give  him  a good  look,  a kiss,  or 
' that  some  comfortable  message  be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &c. 

He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
! nightingale  in  the  spring  before  the  cuckoo,  or  as  ^ Calisto  was  at  Melebseas’ 
}. presence,  Quis  unquam  hac  mortali  vitd  tarn  gloriosum  corpus  viditl  humani- 
' totem  transcendere  videor,  &c.  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a sight,  what  man  ever 
-enjoyed  such  delight?  More  content  cannot  be  given  of  the  gods,  wished,  had 
or  hoped  of  any  mortal  man.  There  is  no  happiness  in  the  world  comparable 
'to  his,  no  content,  no  joy  to  this,  no  life  to  love,  he  is  in  paradise. 


“ ‘■Quis  me  uno  vivit  foelicior  ? ant  magis  hac  esfc  I “ Who  lives  so  happy  as  myself?  what  bliss 
Optandum  vita  dicere  quis  poterit  ? | In  this  our  life  may  be  compared  to  this  ? ” 

IHe  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a prince. 


“ ® Donee  gratus  eram  tibi, 

Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior.” 

TThe  Persian  kings  are  not  so  jovial  as  he  is,  0 festus  dies  hominis,  O happy 
eday ; so  Chserea  exclaims  when  he  came  from  Pamphila  his  sweetheart  well 
j pleased,^ 


“ Nunc  est  profeetb  interfici  cum  perpeti  me  possem, 

Ne  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  vita  aliqua  aegi'itudine,” 

““  He  could  find  in  his  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he  live  longer,  some 
sson'ow  or  sickness  should  contaminate  his  joys.”  A little  after,  he  was  so 
imerrily  set  upon  the  same  occasion,  that  he  could  not  contain  himself. 


O populares,  ecquis  me  vivit  hodib  fortunatior  ? 

Nemo  hercule  quisquam  ; nam  in  me  dii  planb  potestatem 
Suam  omnein  ostendere 

Is’t  possible  (O  my  countrymen)  for  any  living  to  be  so  happy  as  myself? 
INo  sure  it  cannot  be,  for  the  gods  have  shown  all  their  power,  all  their  good- 
mess  in  me.”  Yet  by  and  by  when  this  young  gallant  was  crossed  in  his 

V wench,  he  laments,  and  cries,  and  roars  down-right : Occidi 1 am 

(.undone. 


“ Neque  -vlrgo  est  usquam,  ncque  ego,  qui  b conspectu  111am  amisi  meo, 

Ubi  quaeram,  ubi  invesiigem,  quern  percuncter,  quam  insistam  viam  ? ” 

" “ The  virgin’s  gone,  and  I am  gone,  she’s  gone,  she’s  gone,  and  what  shall  I do  ? 
V where  shall  I seek  her,  where  shall  I find  her,  whom  shall  I ask  ? what  way, 

* what  course  shall  I take?  what  will  become  of  me” ^ vitales  auras  invitus 

! agd)at,  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  sick,  mad,  and  desperate,  ^utinam  mihi  esset 
aliquid  hie,  quo  nunc  me  prcecipitem  darem.  ’Tis  not  Chserea’s  case  this  alone 
but  his,  and  his,  and  every  lover’s  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news,  have 
- bad  success  in  his  suit,  she  frown  upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his  presence 


“ Scls  quod  posthac  dicturus  fuerim.  ®Tom  A fiini  Tnovjf  „ 

hoc  ampllus  sustinere  possum.  P Aristroneturiib  2 Lu?  « PerdU,  neque  malum 

Ijeiitia  non  fruuntiir  ^ SJ  mmi  Dona  ®P  Coelestinu',  act  1.  Sancti  niajore 

*■  Catullus  de  Lesbia.'  *Hor  odoO  Hh  i mortallum  summam  concedat,  non  inagis,  Ac. 

J tS.  A^lph.  3 4.  Ter.  ® Act  6.  seen.  9.  » Mantuan. 
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respect  cauotlier  more  (as  ^Hojdus  observes)  '‘prefer  another  suitor,  speak  more 
familiarly  to  him,  or  \ise  more  kindly  than  himself,  if  by  nod,  smile,  message, 
she  discloseth  herself  to  another,  he  is  instantly  tormented,  none  so  dejected 
as  he  is,”  utterly  undone,  a castaway,  quern  for  tuna  omnia  odiorum  suorum 

crudeliiiswia  tela  exonerat,  a dead  man,  the  scorn  of  fortune,  amonster  of  for- 
tune, worse  than  nought,  the  loss  of  a kingdom  had  been  less.  ^Aretine’s 
Lucretia  made  very  good  proof  of  tliis,  as  she  relates  it  herself.  “For  when  I 
made  some  of  my  suitors  believe  I would  betake  myself  to  a nunnery,  they  took 
on,  as  if  they  had  lost  father  and  mother,  because  they  were  for  ever  after  to 
want  my  company.”  Omnes  labores  leves  fuere,  all  other  labour  was  light : ‘‘but 

this  might  not  be  endured.  Tui  carendum.  quod  erat — “ for  I cannot  be 

without  thy  company,”  mournful  Amyntas,  painful  Amyntas,  careful  Amyntas; 
better  a metropolitan  city  were  sacked,  a royal  army  overcome,  an  invincible 
armada  sunk,  and  twenty  thousand  kings  should  perish,  than  her  little  finger 
ache,  so  zealous  are  they,  and  so  tender  of  her  good.  They  would  all  turn 
friars  for  my  sake,  as  she  follows  it,  in  hope  by  that  means  to  meet,  or  see  me 
again,  as  my  confessors,  at  stool-ball,  or  at  barley-break : And  so  afteinvards 
when  an  importunate  suitor  came,  '“^If  I had  bid  my  maid  say  that  I was  not 
at  leisure,  not  within,  busy,  could  not  speak  with  him,  he  was  instantly  asto- 
nished, and  stood  like  a pillar  of  marble ; another  went  swearing,  chafing, 
cursing,  foaming.  ^Illa  sibi  vox  ipsa  Jovis  violentior  ird,  cum  tonat,  &c.  the 
voice  of  a mandrake  had  been  sweeter  music:  “but  he  to  wdiom  I gave 
entertainment,  was  in  the  Elysian  fields,  ravished  for  joy,  quite  beyond  himself.’’ 
’Tis  the  general  humour  of  all  lovers,  she  is  %heir  stern,  pole-star,  and  guide. 
^deliciumque  animi,  deliquiumque  sui.  As  a tulipant  to  the  sun  (which  our 
lierbalists  call  ISTarcissus)  when  it  shines,  is  A jf?os  ad  radios  soils  se 
pandens,  a glorious  flower  exposing  itself;  ^but  when  the  sun  sets,  or  a tem- 
pest comes,  it  hides  itself,  pines  away,  and  hath  no  pleasure  left  (which 
Carolus  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  a cause  not  unlike,  sometimes  used  for- 
an  impress),  do  all  inamorates  to  their  mistress;  she  is  their  sun,  their  Frimiim 
onobile,  or  anima  informans;  this  ^ one  hath  elegantly  expressed  by  a wind-, 
mill,  still  moved  by  the  wind,  which  otherwise  hath  no  motion  of  itself.  Sic 
fua  ni  spiret  gratia,  truncus  ero.  “ He  is  wholly  animated  from  her  breath,” 
his  soul  lives  in  her  body,^  sola  claves  habet  interitds  et  salutis,  she  keeps  the 
keys  of  his  life : his  fortune  ebbs  and  flows  with  her  favour,  a gi-acious  or  bad 
aspect  turns  him  up  or  down.  Mens  mea  lucescit  Lucia  lu:e  tud.  Howsoever  his 
present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  ’tis  continuate  so  long  as  he loves,  he' 
can  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  her ; desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  his  cynosure, 
hesperus  and  vesper,  his  morning  and  evening  star,  his  goddess,  his  mistress, 
his  life,  his  soul,  his  everything;  dreaming,  waking,  she  is  always  in  his 
mouth ; his  heart,  his  eyes,  ears,  and  all  his  thoughts  ai’e  full  of  her. 
His  Laura,  his  Victorina,  his  Columbina,  Elavia,  Flaminia,  Cselia,  Delia,  or 
Isabella) (calf  her  how  you  will),  she  is  the  sole  object  of  his  senses,  the  sub- 
stance of  his  soul,  nidulus  animcc  suce,  he  magnifies  her  above  measure,  totusin 
ilia,  full  of  her,  can  breathe  nothing  but  her.  “ I adore  Melebsea,”  saith  love- 
sick ^Calisto,  “I  believe  in  Melebsea,  I honour,  admire  and  love  my  Melebsea; 
His  soul  was  soused,  imparadised,  imprisoned  in  his  lady.  When  “ Thais 
took  her  leave  of  Phiedria, mi  Fhcedria,  et  nunqidd  aliud  vis  ? Sweet- 


..  ®Lib.  1.  do  contemn,  amoribui?.  Si  quom  alium  respcxevifc  arnica  suavius,  ct  familiarins,  si  quern  alloqiinta 

fuerit,  si  niltu,  nuncio,  &c.  statimcruciatur.  “ Calisto  in  Celestina.  b rornodiclusc.  dial,  uai* 

I’atre  et  matre  se  singuli  orbos  censebant,  quod  meo  contubernio  carendum  esset  ° Ter.  tui  careii- 

dum  quod  erat.  d Si  responsum  esset  dominain  dccupatam  esse  uliisque  vacaret,  ille  statini'i* 

hoc  audito  velut  in  marmor  obriguit,  alii  se  damnare,  &c.  at  cui  favebam,  in  campls  Klysiis  esse  videbatur^«c 
« Mantuan.  f Loecheus.  8 Sole  se  occultante,  aut  tempestato  veniontc,  statim  clauditor  ac  lanRue-fit 
h Emblem -anjat.  13.  . iQaJistg.dc  Melebcua.  k Anima  non  est  ubl  animat,  seU  ubi  nniat  1 CeK’sti*.  ^ 
act.  1.  Acdo  in  Mclebaeam,  <tc,  “ Ter.  Eunuch,  act.  1.  sc.  2.  - 
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Mem.  3.]  S'ijniptoms  of  Love. 


lieart  (she  said)  will  you  command  me  any  further  service  1 he  readily  replied, 
and  gave  in  this  charge, 

' egono  quid  velim  ? “ Dost  ask  (my  dear)  what  service  I will  have  ? 

Dies  imetesque  ames  me,  me  dcsklercs,  To  love  me  day  and  night  is  all  I crave, 

■ Me  somoies,  mo  expectes,  me  cogites,  To  dream  on  me,  to  expect,  to  tliink  on  me, 

Me  speros,  me  te  oblectes,  mecuin  tota  sis.  Depend  and  hope,  still  covet  me  to  see, 

^Meus  fac  postremb  animus,  quandb  ego  sum  tuus.”  Delight  thyself  in  me,  be  wholly  ™ine. 

For  know,  mv  love,  that  I am  wholly  thjne. 


But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say;  if  she  afiect  once,  she  will  be  his,  settL* 
her  love  on  him,  on  him  alone, 

— - — “ II  ilium  absens  absentem 
Auditque  videtque  ” 

sshe  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him,  continually  of  him, 
as  did  Orpheus  on  his  Eurydice, 


“ Te  dulcis  conjux,  te  solo  in  littore  mccum, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  discedente  eanebam.” 


On  tliee  sweet  wife  was  all  my  song, 
Morn,  evening,  and  all  along.” 


.And  Dido  upon  her  .<35neas; 

! “ et  QUiB  me  insomnia,  terreut,  I **  And  ever  and  aiion  slie  tliinlis  upon  tlie  man  ^ 

1 Malta  viri  virtus,  et  plurima  cun-it  imago.”  | . Tliat  was  so  tine,  so  fair,  so  blithe,  so  debonair.’ 

Clitophon,  in  the  first  book  of  Achilles  Tatius,  complaineth  how  that  his 
mistress  Leueij^pe  tormented  him  much  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
““For  all  day  long  he  had  some  object  or  other  to  distract  his  senses,  but  in 
the  night  all  ran  upon  her.  All  night  long  he  lay  ^ awake,  and  could  tliink  of 
nothing  else  but  her,  he  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  mind ; towards  morning, 
I ' sleep  took  a little  pity  on  him,  he  slumbered  awhile,  but  all  his  dreams  were 
i . of  her.” 


“ <1  te  nocte  sub  atra 

Alloquor,  amplector,  falsaque  lu  imagine  somni, 
Gaudia  solicitam  palpant  evanida  mentem.” 


“ In  the  daik  night  I speak,  embrace,  and  And 
That  fading  joys  deceive  my  careful  mind.” 


IThe  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucretia,  “^day  and  night  I thiuk 
(jjoof  thee,  I wish  for  thee,  I talk  of  thee,  call  on  thee,  look  for  thee,  hope,  for 
thee,  delight  myself  in  thee,  day  and  night  1 love  thee.” 


“ s xec  mill!  vespere 

Surgente  decedunt  amores, 
Kec  raplclum  fugiente  solera.” 


I .'IMorning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I have  restless  thoughts,  “ ^ Tevigilans 
Y'Ocidis,  animo  te  nocte  require Still  I think  on  thee.  Animu  non  est  ubi 
I i animat,  sed  ubi  amat,  I live  and  breathe  in  thee,  I wish  for  thee. 


“n  0 niveam  quaa  te  poterit  mihi  reddere  lucem, 

O mihi  felicem  terque  quaterqne  diem.” 

“ 0 happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight.”  In  the  meantime  he 
raves  on  her;  her  sweet  face,  eyes,  actions,  gestures,  hands,  feet,  .'speech, 
length,  breadth,  height,  depth,  and  the  rest  of  her  dimensions,  are  so  surveyed, 
measured,  and  taken,  by  that  Astrolabe  of  phantasy,  and  that  so  violently 
sometimes,  with  such  earnestness  and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong 
an  imagination,  that  at  length  he  thinks  he  sees  her  indeed ; he  talks  with  her, 
he  embraceth  her,  Ixion-like,  pro  Junone  nubem,  a cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said. 
Nihil  preeter  Leucippen  cerno,  Leuciqype  mihi  perpetud  in  oculis,  et  animo 
versatur,  I see  and  meditate  of  nought  but  Leucippe.  Be  she  present  or  absent, 
all  is  one ; 

* Et  qnamvls  aberat  placidoe  projsentia  formm, 

Quern  dederat  prsesens  fofmu,  rminebat  amor.” 

That  impression  of  licr  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  mind “ ^hcerent  infixi 

pectore  vultusd'  as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a mad  dog  thinks  all  he  sees  doo-s-A 


ct  anres  occupatie  dlstrahunt  aniinum,  at  noctu  solus  jactor,  ad  auroram 
P animo  puella  abut,  sed  oumia  mihi  de  Leucine  soumia  eU?. 

a lota  Juc  ijocte  jomnum  hisce  ( culls  non  vidL  Ter.  l JUi  ha.ian.  svlv.  rdln  Svlv  li'dics 

2'^deSr  te  spiro.  tecuin  oblecto  me,  totiw  ili'te  sum. 

^ Iipr.  lib.  .2..«de  9.  w t Fetronius.  a 'J  ibullus,  1 . Eleg.  3.  Ovid.  Fast.  2.  ver.  775.  ••  AlthouKli 

the  pi  cseiice  of  her  fair  form  is  wanting,  the  love  which  it  kindled  remains.”  - y Yirg.  Ain.  4.  _ . ^ 
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dog3  m Ins  meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink : his  mistress  is  in  his 
eyes,  ears,  heart,  in  all  his  senses.  Valleriola  had  a merchant,  his  patient  in 
the  same  predicament;  and  ^Ulricas  Molitor,  out  of  Austin,  hath  a story  of 
one,  that  through  vehemency  of  his  love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mis- 
tress present  with  him,  she  talked  with  him,  Et  commisceri  cum  ed  viaUana 
videbatur,  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  effects,  if  it  be  pleasantly  in- 
tended, what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when  it  is  with  fear  and  continual 
sorrow,  suspicion,  care,  agony,  as  commonly  it  is,  still  accompanied,  what  an 
intolerable  ‘‘pain  must  it  be? 


-“Non  tam  grandcs 

Gargara  ciilmos,  quot  demerso 
Pectore  curas  longanexas 
Usque  catena,  vel  quae  penitus 
Crudelis  amor  Tulnera  miscet.” 


“Srount  Gavgarus  hath  not  so  many  stems 
As  lover’s  breast  hath  grievous  wounds, 
And  linked  cares,  which  love  compounds.” 


When  the  king  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a courtier  of  his,  for  loving  of 
a young  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  far  above  his  fortunes,  ^ Apollonius  in 
presence  by  all  means  persuaded  to  let  him  alone ; “ For  to  love  and  not  enjoy 
was  a most  unspeakable  torment,”  no  tyrant  could  invent  the  like  punishment; 
as  a gnat  at  a candle,  in  a short  space  he  would  consume  himself.  For  love  is 
a perpetual  Jlux,  unyov  unimi,  a warfare,  militut  omni  o/nKins,  a grievous 
wound  is  love  still,  and  a lover’s  heart  is  Cupid’s  quiver,  a consuming  ^hre, 
® accede  ad  hunc  ignem,  &c.  an  inextinguishable  fire. 

“f  alitur  et  crescit  malum, 

Et  ardet  intus,  quails  Aituaao  vapor 
Exundat  antro  ” 

As  ^^tna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  than  ^tna  or  any  material  fire. 

“ K Nam  amor  ssepe  Lyparco 

V ulcauo  ardentiorem  tlammam  Incendere  solet." 

Vulcan’s  flames  are  but  smoke  to  this.  For  fire,  saith  ^'Xenophon,  burns 
them  alone  that  stand  near  it,  or  touch  it ; but  this  fire  of  love  burneth  and 
scorcheth  afar  off,  and  is  more  hot  and  vehement  than  any  material  fire : ^ Ignis 
in  igne  furit,  ’tis  a fire  in  a fire,  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero 
burnt  Rome,  as  Calisto  urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed  men’s  bodies  and 
goods;  but  this  fire  devours  the  soul  itself  “and  ^oiie  soul  is  worth  a hundred 
thousand  bodies.”  No  water  can  quench  this  wild  fire. 


“ 1 In  pectus  coecos  absorbuit  ignes, 

Ignes  qui  nec  aqua  perlmi  potuere,  nec  imbre 
Dlminul,  neque  graminibus,  magicisque  susunls.” 


“A  fire  he  took  into  his  breast, 
Which  water  could  not  quench, 
Kor  herb,  nor  art,  nor  magic  spells 
Could  quell,  nor  any  drench.” 


Except  it  be  tears  and  sighs,  for  so  they  may  chance  find  a little  ease. 


Sic  candentia  colla,  sic  patens  frons, 
Sic  me  blanda  tui  Neaera  ocelli. 

Sic  pares  minio  genae  perurunt, 

Ut  ni  me  lachrymae  rigent  perennes, 
Totus  in  tenues  earn  favillas.” 


“ So  thy  white  neck,  Neaera,  me  poor  soul 
Doth  scorch,  thy  cheeks,  thy  wanton  eyes  that  roll : 
Were  it  not  for  my  dropping  tears  that  hinder, 

I should  be  quite  burnt  up  forthwith  to  cinder.’* 


This  fire  strikes  like  lightning,  which  made  those  old  Grecians  paint  Cupid,  in 
many  of  their  ^temples,  with  Jupiter’s  thunderbolts  in  his  hands ; for  it  wounds 
and  cannot  be  perceived  how,  whence  it  came,  where  it  pierced.  “ ° Urimur, 
et  caecum  pectora  vulnus  habent^'  and  can  hardly  be  discerned  at  first. 


“P  Est  mollis  fiamma  medullas,  1 “A  gentle  wound,  an  easy  fire  it  was, 

Et  taciturn  insane  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnus.”  | And  fiy  at  first,  and  secretly  did  pass.” 


* Do  Pythonissa.  ^ Juno,  nec  irae  dedm  tantum,  nec  tela,  nec  hostis,  quantum  tutepotis  anim is 

illapsus.  Sllius  Ital.  15.  beL  Punic,  de  amore.  b Philostratus  vita  ejus.  Maximum  tormcntum  quod 

excogitare,  vel  docere  te  possum,  est  ipse  amor.  ® Ausonius,  c.  35.  d Et  cteco  carpitur  igne ; et  mih! 

sese  otfert  ultra  meus  ignis  Amyntas.  « Ter.  Eunuc.  f Sen.  Hippol.  * Theocritus,  edyl.  2.  Levlbus 

cor  est  vlolabile  tells.  h Ignis  tangentes  solum  urit,  at  forma  procul  astantes  mflammat.  1 Nonius, 
k Major  ilia  fiamma  quae  consumit  unam  animam,  quam  quae  centum  millia  corporum.  1 Mant.  egl.  2. 
““Marullus,  Epig.  lib.  1.  Imagines  deoi-um.  ® Ovid.  PACneid.  4. 


/Si/iiljAo-ms  of  Love. 
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But  by-and-by  it  began  to  rage  and  burn  amain; 


a Pectus  insamim  vapor, 


Amorqus  torret,  intus  s£evus  vorat 
Penitus  medullas,  atque  per  venas  meat 
Yisceribus  ignis  inersus,  et  venis  latens, 
Ut  agilis  alias  ilamma  percuiTit  trabea” 


“This  fiery  vapour  ragetli  in  the  veins. 

And  scorcheth  entrails,  as  when  fire  burns 
A house,  it  nimbly  runs  along  the  beams, 
And  at  the  last  the  whole  it  overturns.” 


i^brtxbam  Hoffemannus,  lih.  1.  amor  conjugal,  cajy.  2.  p.  22,  relates  out  of 
Plato,  how  that  Empedocles,  the  philosopher,  was  present  at  the  cutting  up  of 
me  that  died  for  love,  “^'his  heart  was  combust,  his  liver  smoky,  his  lungs 
! Iried  up,  insomuch  that  he  verily  believed  his  soul  was  either  sodden  or  roasted 
■ hrough  the  vehemency  of  love’s  fire.”  Which  belike  made  a modern  writer 
pf  amorous  emblems  express  love’s  fury  by  a pot  hanging  over  the  fire,  and 
Mpid  blowing  the  coals.  As  the  heat  consumes  the  water,  sua  con- 

limit  viscera  ccecus  amorj'  so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical  moisture.  Another 
•ompares  love  to  a melting  torch,  which  stood  too  near  the  fire. 


‘tSic  quo  quis  pvopior  suse  puellse  est. 
Hoc  stultus  propior  sum  ruince  est” 


“ The  nearer  he  unto  his  mistress  is,  < 
The  nearer  he  unto  his  ruin  is.” 


>0  that  to  say  truth,  as  ^Castilio  describes  it,  “The  beginning,  middle,  end 
if  love  is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agony,  torment,  irksomeness, 
vearisomeness ; so  that  to  be  squalid,  ugly,  miserable,  solitary,  discontent, 
itjected,  to  wish  for  death,  to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  cei’ta,in 
igns  and  ordinary  actions  of  a love-sick  person.”  This  continual  pain  and 
orture  makes  them  forget  themselves,  if  they  be  far  gone  with  it,  in  doubt, 
respair  of  obtaining,  or  eagerly  bent,  to  neglect  all  ordinary  business. 

-“^pendent  opera  internipta,  minaeque 


Murorum  ingentes,  aequataque  machina  qcelo.” 

iO ve-sick  Dido  left  her  work  undone,  so  did  ^ Phaedra, 


Palladis  tclae  vacant 


Et  inter  ipsas  pensa  labuntur  manus»” 

'austus,  in  ^"jMantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  he  did, 

“ Nulla  quies  mihi  dulcis  erat,  nullus  labor  mgro 
Pectore,  sensus  iners,  et  mens  toi-pore  sepulta, 

Canninis  occidei’at  studium.”" 

.\nd  ’tis  the  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons  and  their 
states,  as  the  shejiherd  in  ^Theocritus,  Et  hcec  harba  inculta  est,  squalidiqua 
• ipilli,  their  beards  flag,  and  they  have  no  more  care  of  pranking  themselves 
:■  c of  any  business,  they  care  not,  as  they  say,  which  end  goes  forward. 


“ Forgetting  flocks  of  sheep  and  country  farms, 
The  silly  shepherd  always  mourns  and  bums.” 


r I 


“ b Oblitusque  greges,  et  rura  dolnestica  totus 
®Uritui%  et  noctes  in  luctmn  expendit  amaras.” 

ove-sick  ‘^Chterea,  when  he  came  from  Pamphila’s  house,  and  had  not  so 
ood  welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort,  Parmeno  meets  him.  Quid  tristis 
? Why  art  thou  so  sad  man?  unde  es?  whence  comest,  how  doest?  but  he 
dly  replies.  Ego  hercle  nescio  neque  unde  earn,  neque  quorsum  earn,  ita 
roi'sus  oblitus  sum  mei,  I have  so  forgotten  myself,  I neither  know  where  I 
in,  nor  whence  I come,  nor  whither  I will,  what  I do.  P.  “®How  so?”  Ch. 

I am  in  love.”  Prudens  sciens.  “ ^vivus  vidensque  pereo,  nec  quid  agam 

■io."  “®He  that  erst  had  his  thoughts  free  (as  Philostratus  Lemnius,  in  an 

<1  Seneca.  rCcr  totum  combustum,  jeeur  sufFumigatum,  pulmo  arcfactus,  ut  credam  miscram  illam 
lirnam  bis  elixam  aut  combustam,  oh  maximxim  ardorem  quern  patiuntur  oh  Igncm  amoris.  ®Embl. 
mat.  4.  et  5.  tGrotiu.s.  4.  istius  amoris  neque  principia,  neque  media  aliud  luihcnt 

lid,  quam  mole.sMas,  dolores,  cniclatus,  defatigatloncs,  adeo  ut  miserum  esse  mtcrorc,  gemitu,  solitudine 
.niucri,  mortem  eptare,  semperque  debacchari,  sint  certa  amantium  signa  et  certte  actioncs.  ^ Virg. 

•■11.  4.  “ Ihe  works  are  intcrnijaed,  promises  of  gi-eat  walls,  and  scaffoldings  rising  towards  the  skie.s,  are 

1 suspended.  Senee^  Hip.  act.  Ihc  shuttle  stops,  and  the  web  hangs  unfinished  from  her  hand.s.” 

plcascd  Hiy  love-sick  breast,  my  faculties  became  dormant,  my  mind  torpid, 
Id  1 lost  my  taste  for  poetry  and  song.”  aEdyl.  14.  bMant  Eclog.  2.  °0v.  Met.  13.  do 

iljTihemo:  uritur  oblitus  peconim,  antronimque  suorum;  Jamque  tibi  formro,  &c.  dTcr.  Euiuu  li. 
iul  quffiso?  Amo.  8Qui  olini  cogitabat  quaj  vellet,  et  pulcherrlmis  philosopiiiju 

wceptls  operam  msumpsit,  qui  universi  circultlones  cadique  naturam,  &c.,  hanc  imam  intendit  operam,  do 
la  cogitat,  noctes  et  dies  se  componlt  ad  haiK,  et  ad  acerbam  semtutem  redactus  animus,  tkc. 
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epistle  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion),  and  spent  his  time  like  a hard 
student,  in  those  delightsome  philosophical  precepts ; he  that  with  the  sun  and 
moon  wandered  all  over  the  world,  with  stars  themselves  ranged  about,  and  left 
no  secret  or  small  mystery  in  nature  un searched,  since  he  was  enamoured  cau 
do  nothing  now  but  think  and  meditate  of  love  matters,  day  and  night  com- 
poseth  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress ; all  his  study,  endeavour,  is  to 
apj:)rove  himself  to  his  mistress,  to  win  his  mistress’  favour,  to  compass  his 
desire,  to  be  counted  her  servant.”  When  Peter  Abelard,  that  great  scholar 
of  his  age,  soli  patuit  scihile  quicquid  erat'*  (“whose  faculties  were 

equal  to  any  difiicnlty  in  learning  ”),  was  now  in  love  with  Heloise,  he  had  no 
mind  to  visit  or  frequent  schools  and  scholars  any  more,  Tcediosum  mihi  valde 
fait  (as  riie  confesseth)  ad  scholas  procedere,  vel  in  mmomri,  all  his  mind  was 
on  his  new  mistress. 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  his  suit,  to 
prosecute*  his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself,  goods,  fortunes  for  her.  and  though 
he  lose  and  alienate  all  his  friends,  be  threatened,  be  cast  oflT,  and  disinherited ; 
for  as  the  poet  saith,  ^Jmori  quis  legem  det'i  though  he  be  utterly  undone  by 
it,  disgraced,  go  a begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he  will 
willingly  beg,  hazard  all  he  hath,  goods,  lands,  shame,  scandal,  fame,  and  life 
itself. 

“ Non  recedam  neque  quiescam,  noctu  et  interdiu,  ^ I “ I’ll  never  rest  or  cease  my  suit 

Prius  profecto  quam  aut  ipsam,  aut  mortem  investigavero.”  | ’TiU  she  or  death  do  make  me  mute.” 

Parthenis  in  ^ Aristsenetus  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much.  “ I may  have 
better  matches,  I confess  but  farewell  shame,  farewell  honour,  farewell  honesty, 
farewell  friends  and  fortunes,  &c.  O,  Harpedona,  keep  my  counsel,  I will 
leave  all  for  his  sweet  sake,  I will  have  him  say  no  more,  contra  gentes,  I am 
resolved,  I will  have  him.”  “Gobrias,  the  captain,  when  he  had  espied  Pho-  1 
dan  the,  the  fair  captive  maid,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Mystilus,  the  general, 
with  tears,  vows,  and  all  the  rhetoric  he  could,  by  the  scars  he  had  formerly  ; 
received,  the  good  service  he  had  done,  or  whatsoever  else  was  dear  unto  him  i 
besought  his  governor  he  might  have  the  captive  virgin  to  be  his  wife,  virtutis  ■ 
suce  spolium,  as  a reward  of  his  worth  and  service;  and,  moreover,  he  would  ’ 
forgive  him  the  money  which  was  owing,  and  all  reckonings  besides  due  unto 
him,  “I  ask  no  more,  no  part  of  booty,  no  portion,  but  Phodanthe  to  be  my 
wife.”  And  when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  fair  means,  he  fell  to 
treachery,  force  and  villanj",  and  set  his  life  at  stake  at  last  to  accomplish  his 
desire.  ’Tis  a common  humour  this,  a general  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  so  ■ 
affected,  and  which  ..^Emilia  told  Aratine,  .a  courtier  in  Castillo’s  discourse,  . 
““surely  Aratine,  if  thou  werst  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst  not  love;  inge-  . 
nuously  confess,  for  if  thou  hadst  been  throughly  enamoured,  thou  wouldst 
have  desired  nothing  more  than  to  please  thy  mistress.  Por  that  is  the 
law  of  love,  to  will  and  nill  the  same.”  Tantum  velle  et  nolle,  velit  nolit 
quod  arnica.''' 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  them  all,  they  are  very  slaves, 
drudges  for  the  time,  madmen,  fools,  dizzards,  ^ atrabi/aHi,  beside  themselves, 
and  as  blind  as  beetles.  Their  dotage  is  most  eminent,  Amare  simul  et  sapere 
ijjsi  J ovi  non  datur,  as  Seneca  holds,  J upiter  himself  cannot  love  and  be  wise 
both  together ; the  very  best  of  them,  if  once  they  be  overtaken  with  this 
passion,  the  most  staid,  discreet,  grave,  generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to 

li  Pars  epitaphll  ejus.  lEpist.  prlma.  k Boethius,  1.  3.  Met.  nit  lEpist  lib  6.  Valeat  pudor, 

vnlcat  honestus,  vulcat  honor.  “Theodor.  Prodromus,  lib.  3.  Amor  Mystili  genibus  obvolutus,  uber- 
tiinqiie  lachrimuns,  Ac.  Nihil  ex  toto  prajda  praster  Rhodanthen  virginem  acciplam.  “Lib.  a.  Certa 
■\  i.\  credam,  et  bona  fide  fateare  Aratine,  te  non  amftsse  adeo  vehementer ; si  enim  vere  amasses,  nihil  priu* 
ant  potlus  opta-sses,  quam  amatse  mulleri  placere.  Ea  enim  amoris  lex  est  idem  velle  et  nolle.  ®Strora, 

^iI.  Epig.  P Quippo  h£Ec  omnia  ex  atra  bile  et  amore  proveniunt  Jason  Pratensis.  ^immeiisus 
amor  ipse  stultitla  est.  Cardan,  lib.  1.  dc  sapient'a. 
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SymiMms  of  Love. 


govern  them.selvea,  in  this  commit  many  absurdities,  many  indecorums,  unbe- 
. fitting  their  gravity  and  persons. 

“ ^ Quisiiuis  amat  servit,  sequitur  captivus  amantem, 

Fert  domifa  cervice  Jujum” 

; “ Samson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,”  &c.  are  justly  taxed  of  indis- 
i cretion  in  this  point;  the  middle  sort  are  between  hawk  and  buzzard;  and 
I aalthough  they  do  perceive  and  acknowledge  their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury, 

' vyet  they  cannot  withstand  it;  as  well  may  witness  those  expostulations  and 
I:  {Confessions  of  Dido  in  Yirgil. 


1 


“ ® Incipit  effari  mediaqne  In  voce  resistit.” — Phaedra  in  Seneca, 
“ t Quod  ratio  poscit,  vincit  ac  regnat  furor, 
Potensque  tota  mente  dominatur  dens.” — Myrrha  in  Ovid, 


nia  qnldera  sentit  foedoqne  repugnat  amori, 
Et  secum  qua  mente  feror,  quid  molior,  inquit, 
Dil  precor,  et  pietas,”  &c. 


She  sees  and  knows  her  fault,  and  doth  resist, 
Against  her  filthy  lust  she  doth  contend.  ■ 
And  whither  go  I,  what  am  I about  ? 

And  God  forbid  ! yet  doth  it  in  the  end.” 


Again 

“ Pervigil  igne 

Carpitiir  indomito,  furiosaqne  vota  retractat, 

Et  modo  de<perat,  modo  vult  tentare,  pudetque 
Et  cupit,  et  quid  agat,  non  invenit,"  &c. 


"With  raging  lust  she  burns,  and  now  recalls 
Her  vow,  and  then  despairs,  and  when  ’tis  past. 
Her  former  thoughts  she'll  prosecute  in  haste. 
And  what  to  do  she  knows  not  at  the  last.” 


She  will  and  will  not,  abhors:  and  yet  as  Medfea  did,  doth  it, 

“ Trahit  invitam  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupido,  ^ “ Reason  pulls  one  way,  burning  lust  another. 

Mens  aliud  suadet ; video  meliora  proboque,  i She  sees  and  knows  what’s  good,  but  she  dotli  neither. 
Deteiiora  sequor.”-—  ) 


“ * 0 frans,  amorque,  et  mentis  emotse  furor. 
Quo  me  abstulistis  ? 


The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many  brute  beasts, 
III  Treason  counsels  one  way,  thy  friends,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  danger,  and 
-.{in  ocean  of  cares  that  wiU  certainly  follow;  yet  this  furious  lust  precipitates, 

I ' ^oiinterpoiseth,  weighs  down  on  the  other;  though  it  be  their  utter  undoing, 

1 perpetual  infamy,  loss,  yet  they  will  do  it,  and  become  at  last  insensati,  void 
' of  sense;  degenerate  into  dogs,  hogs,  asses,  brutes;  as  Jupiter  into  a bull, 
■Apuleius  an  ass,  Lycaon  a wolf,  3’ereus  a lapwing,  ^Calisto  a bear,  Elpenor, 

. , and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Circe.  For  what  else  may  we  think  those  ingenious^ 
I poets  to  have  shadowed  in  their  witty  fictions  and  poems  but  that  a man  once 
■'  {T^ven  over  to  his  lust  (as  ^Fulgentius  interprets  that  of  Apuleius,  Alciat.  of 
5 ITereui)  “is  no  better  than  a beast.” 

“ * Rex  fueram,  sic  crista  docet,  sed  sordida  vita  I “I  was  a king,  my  crown  my  witnessis, 
Immundamb  tanto  culinine  fecit  avem.”  | But  by  my  filthiness  am  come  to  this.” 


fheir  blindness  is  all  out  as  gi'eat,  as  manifest  as  their  weakness  and  dotage, 
j )r  rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordinary  sign  of  it,  ^love  is  blind,  as 
; die  saying  is,  Cupid’s  blind,  and  so  are  all  his  followers.  Quisquis  amat 
'anam,  lanam  putat  esse,  Dianam.  Every  lover  admires  his  mistress,  though 
■ ihe  be  very  deformed  of  herself,  ill-favoured,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale,  red, 

; :ellow,  tanned,  tallow-faced,  have  a swollen  juggler’s  platter  face,\or  a thin,  lean, 
' ihitty  face,  have  clouds  in  her  face,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  goggle-eyed,  blear- 
: lyed,  or  with  staring  eyes,  she  looks  like  a squis’d  cat,  hold  her  head  still 

i iwry,  heavy,  dull,  hollow-eyed,  black  or  yellow  about  the  eyes,  or  squint-eyed, 
j ;parrow-mouthed,  Persian  hook-nosed,  have  a sharp  fox  nose,  a red  nose, 
' Jhina  flat,  great  nose  nare  simo  patuloque,  a nose  like  a promontory,  gubber- 
:ushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle  browed,  a witch’s 
aeard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room,  her  nose  drop  winter  and  summer, 
ivith  a Bavarian  poke  under  her  chin,  a sharp  chin,  lave  eared,  with  a long 


Mantuan.  ‘‘Whoever  Is  In  love  Is  In  slavery,  he  follows  his  sweetheart  as  a captive  his  captor,  and 
vcars  a yoke  on  his  submissive  neck  ’ b Virg.  VEn.  4 , ‘‘  She  began  to  speak,  but  stopped  in  the  middle 
.f  her  discourse  t Seneca  Hippol.  “ What  reason  requires  raging  love  forbids.”  n Met.  10. 

Bncnanan.  Oh  fraud,  juid  love,  and  distraction  of  mind,  whither  have  you  led  me  ? ” y An  irnwHiest 

roinan  is  like  a bear.  I'eram  induit  dum  rosas  comedat,  idem  ad  se  rcdeat.  * Alciatus  do  up"  pa 

Immundum  upupa  stercora  amans ; ave  hac  nihil  fsedius,  nihil  libidinosius.  Sabin  in 
)vul  Meti  D Love  is  like  a false  glass,  which  represents  ©very  thing  fairer  than  It 
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crane’s  neck,  which  stands  awry  too,  pendulis  mammis,  “ her  dugs  like  two 
double  jugs,”  or  else  no  dugs,  in  that  other  extreme,  bloody  fallen  fingers,  sho 
have  filthy,  long  unpared  nails,  scabbed  hands  or  wrists,  a tanned  skin,  a 
rotten  carcass,  crooked  back,  she  stoops,  is  lame,  splea-footed,  “ as  slender  in  the 
middle  as  a cow  in  the  v^aist,”  gouty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her  shoes,  her 
feet  stink,  she  breed  lice,  a mere  changeling,  a very  monster,  an  oaf  imperfect, 
her  whole  complexion  savours,  a harsh  voice,  incondite  gestures,  vile  gait, 
a vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a slug,  a fat  fustylugs,  a truss,  a long  lean  raw- 
bone,  a skeleton,  a sneaker  {si  qua  latent  meliora  puta),  and  to  thy  judgment 
looks  like  a mard  in  a lantern,  whom  thou  couldst  not  fancy  for  a world,  but 
liatest,  loathest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  face,  or  blow  thy  nose  in  her 
bosom,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man,  a dowdy,  a slut,  a scold,  a nasty, 
rank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly  quean*  dishonest  peradventure,  obscene,  base, 
beggarly,  rude,  foolish,  untaught,  peevish,  Irus’  daughter,  Thersites’  sister, 
Grobians’  scholar,  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires  her  for  all  this,  he  takes  no 

notice  of  any  such  errors,  or  imperfections  of  body  and  mind,  Ipsa  hcec 

delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  Polypus  Agnce  ; he  had  rather  have  her  than  any 
woman  in  the  world.  If  he  were  a king,  she  alone  should  be  his  queen,  his  . 
empress.  O that  he  had  but  the  wealth  and  treasure  of  both  the  Indies  to 
endow  her  with,  a carrack  of  diamonds,  a chain  of  pearl,  a cascanet  of  jewels 
(a  pair  of  calf-skin  gloves  of  four-pence  a pair  were  fitter),  or  some  such  toy, 
to  send  her  for  a token,  she  should  have  it  with  all  his  heart ; he  would  spend 
myriads  of  crowns  for  her  sake.  Y enus  herself,  Panthea,  Cleopatra,  Tarquin’s 
Tanaquil,  Herod’s  Mariainne,  or‘^]Mary  of  Burgundy,  if  she  were  alive,  would 
not  match  her. 

*•  (°  Vincit  vultus  haec  Tyndaiios, 

Qui  moverunt  horrida  bella.” 

Let  Paris  himself  be  judge)  renowned  Helen  comes  short,  that  Bodopheian 
Phillis,  Lariss^n  Coronis,  Babylonian  Thisbe,  Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &c., 
your  counterfeit  ladies  were  never  so  fair  as  she  is. 

— “f  Quicquid  erit  placidi,  lepidi,  grati,  atque  faceti,  I “ Whate’er  is  pretty,  pleasant,  farete,  well, 

Yivida  cunctorum  retines  Pandora  deorum.”  | Whate’er  Pandora  had,  she  doth  excel.” 

^ Dicebam  Trivicje  formam  nihil  esse  Diance.  Diana  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
her,  nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  any  goddess.  Thetis’  feet  were  as  bright  as 
silver,  the  ankles  of  Hebe  clearer  than  crystal,  the  arms  of  Aurom  as  ruddy 
as  the  rose,  Juno’s  breasts  as  white  as  snow,  Minerva  wise,  Yenus  fair;  but 
what  of  this  ? D.iinty  come  thou  to  me : She  is  all  in  all, 

“ h Ctelia ridens  I '“i  Fairest  of  fair,  that  fairness  doth  excel.”  ^ 

Est  Venus,  incedens  Juno,  Minerva  loquens.”  | 

Ephemeras  in  Aristacnetus,  so  far  admireth  his  mistress’s  good  parts,  that  he  4 
makes  proclamation  of  them,  and  challengeth  all  comers  in  her  behalf.  1 
“ Whoever  saw  the  beauties  of  the  east,  or  of  the  west,  let  them- come  1 
all  quarters,  all,  and  tell  truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  excellent  feature  as  | 
this  is.”  A good  fellow  in  Petronius  cries  out,  no  tongue  can  tell  his  lady’>‘ J 
fine  feature,  or  express  it,  quicquid  dixeris  minus  ent,  &c.  a 

“ No  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell, 

In  whose  each  part,  all  tongues  may  dwell.” 

Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  his  humour  and  opinion.  She  is  Qiulli  secunda,  a 
rare  creature,  a phoenix,  the  sole  commandress  of  his  thoughts,  queen  of  his 


0 Hor.  sen  lib.  sat.  1.  3.  “ These  very  things  please  him,  as  the  wen  of  Agna  did  Balbinus.”  d The 

daughter  and  heir  of  Carolus  Pugaax.  ® Seneca  in  Octavia.  “ Her  beauty  excels  the  Tyndanan  Helen 
which  caused  such  dreadful  wars.  fLoecheus.  B Mantuan.  Egl.  1.  h Angerianus. 

Oueene  Cant.  lyr.  4.  k Epist.  12.  Quls  unquam  formas  vidlt  orlentis,  quis  occidentis,  veniant  imaiqno 

mnnc3,’et  dicant  vcraces,  an  tarn  Insigncm  vlderint  formam.  1 Nulla  vox  formam  ojus  possit  com- 

pichenderc, 
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desii-es,  liis  only  delight:  as  "’Triton  now  feelingly  sings  that  love-sick  sea- 
god : 

“Candida  Leucothoe  placet,  et  placet  atra  Mela;ne,  | “ Fair  Leucothe,  black  Meliene  please  me  •well, 

Sed  Galatea  placet  longb  magis  omnibus  una.”  | But  Galatea  doth  by  odds  the  rest  excel.” 

All  the  gracious  elogies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons  Qf  the  best 
things  in  the  world,  the  most  glorious  names  ; whatsoever,  I say,  is  pleasant, 
amiable,  sweet,  grateful,  and  delicious,  are  too  little  for  her. 


“ Phoebo  pulchrior  et  sorore  Phoebi.” 


“ His  Phoebe  is  so  fair,  she  is  so  bright. 

She  dims  the  sun’s  lustre,  and  the  moon’s  light.” 


Stars,  sun,  moons,  metals,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  odours,  perfumes,  colours, 
gold,  silver,  ivory,  pearls,  precious  stones,  snow,  painted  birds,  doves,  honey, 
sugar,  spice,  cannot  express  her,  “so  soft,  so  tender,  so  radiant,  sweet,  so  fair 
is  she. —MoUior  cuniculi  capillo,  &c. 


“ ° Lydia  bella,  puella  Candida, 

Quk  benb  superas  lac,  et  lilium, 
Albamque  simul  rosam  et  rubicundam, 
Et  expolitum  ebur  Indlcum.” 


“ Fine  Lydia,  my  mistress,  ■white  and  fair. 
The  milk,  the  iily  do  not  thee  come  near ; 
The  rose  so  white,  the  rose  so  I’ed  to  see. 
And  Indian  ivory  comes  short  of  thee.” 


Such  a description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a fair  lady : 


P That  Emilia  that  was  fairer  to  seen, 
Then  is  lily  upon  the  stalk  green : 

And  fresher  then  May  with  flowers  new. 
For  with  the  rose-colour  strove  her  hue, 
J no' t which  was  the  fairer  of  the  two. 

In  this  very  phrase  ‘^Polyphemus  courts  Galatea : 


“ Candidior  folio  nivei  Galatea  ligustri, 
lloridior  prato,  longa  proeerior  alno, 
Splendidior  vitro,  tenero  lascivior  hsedo.  &c. 
Mollior  et  cygni  plumis,  et  lacte  coacto.” 


“ Whiter  Galet  than  the  white  withie-wind, 
Fresher  than  a field,  higher  than  a tree. 

Brighter  than  glass,  more  wanton  than  a kid, 
Softer  than  swan’s  do'wn,  or  ought  that  may  be.” 


So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian,  which  Jolm 
Secundus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modern  poet,  hath  translated  into  verse.  When 
Doris  and  those  other  seanymphs  upbraided  her  with  her  ugly  misshapen  lover, 
Polyphemus ; she  replies,  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice, 

“’^Et  planb  invidia  hue  mera  vos  stimulare  videtur. 

Quod  non  vos  itidem  ut  me  Polyphemus  amet ; ” 


Say  what  they  could,  he  was  a proper  man.  And  as  Heloise  writ  to  her 
sweetheart  Peter  Abelard,  Si  me  Augustus  orhis  imperator  uxorem  expeteret, 
mallem  tua  esse  meretrix  quam  oi'his  imperatrix ; she  had  rather  be  his  vassal, 

his  quean,  than  the  world’s  empress  or  queen, non  si  me  Jupiter  ipse  forte 

velit, she  would  not  change  her  love  for  J upiter  Mmself 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a most  loathsome  creature;  and  as  when  a country 
fellow  discommended  once  that  exquisite  picture  of  Helen,  made  by  Zeuxis, 
®for  he  saw  no  such  beauty  in  it;  Hichomachus  a love-sick  spectator  replied, 
Sume  tibi  meos  oculos  et  deam  eocistimabis,  take  mine  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  think 
she  is  a goddess,  dote  on  her  forthwith,  count  all  her  vices  virtues ; her  imper- 
fections, infirmities,  absolute  and  perfect : if  she  be  flat-nosed,  she  is  lovely ; if 
hook-nosed,  kingly;  if  dwarfish  and  little,  pretty;  if  tall,  proper  and  man-like, 
our  brave  British  Boadicea ; if  crooked,  wise;  if  monstrous,  comely;  her  defects 
arc  no  defects  at  all,  she  hath  no  deformities.  Immo  nec  ipsum  amicce  stercus 
ff£tet,  though  she  be  nasty,  fulsome,  as  Sostratus’  bitch,  or  Parmeno’s  sow; 
thou  hadst  as  lieve  have  a snake  in  thy  bosom,  a toad  in  thy  dish,  and  callest 
lier  witch,  devil,  hag,  with  all  the  filthy  names  thou  canst  invent;  he  admires 
lier  on  the  other  side,  she  is  his  idol,  lady,  mistress,  ‘venerilla,  queen,  the 
quintessence  of  beauty,  an  angel,  a star,  a goddess. 


“Thou  art  my  Vesta,  thou  ray  god(lcs.s  art, 
Thy  hallowed  temple  only  Is  my  heart.  ” 


Q n “ Catullua  o Petronii  Catalecfc  P Chaucer,  In  the  Knight’s  Tale 

Ovid.  Met.  It  Is  envy  evidently  tliat  prompts  you,  bccuu.se  Polyphemus  does  not  love  you  ns  ho 

does  me.  1 liitaicli,  sibl  dixit  tain  pulchram  non  videri,  &c.  t Quanto  quara  Lucifer  aurcu  l*hoeltc, 

tanto  Yirginlbus  conspectior  omnibus  llercc.  Ovid.  > i 
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The  fragrance  of  a thousand  courtezans  is  in  her  face:  "^Nec  pulchroe  effigies, 
hcec  Cypridis  aut  Stratonices;  ’tis  not  Venus’ picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish 
infanta’s,  as  you  suppose  (good  sir),  no  princess,  or  king’s  daughter:  no,  no,  but 
liis  divine  mistress,  forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinea,  his  dear  Antiphila,  to  whose 
service  he  is  wholly  consecrate,  whom  he  alone  adores. 

“ X Cui  comparatus  indecens  erit  pavo,  I “ To  whom  conferr’d  a peacock’s  indecent 

Inamahilis  sciurus,  et  frequens  Phoenix.”  | A squirrel’s  harsh,  a phoenix  too  frequent" 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegancies,  pleasures,  attend  her.  He  prefers  her 
before  a myriad  of  court  ladies. 

“yHe  that  commends  Phillis  or  Neraea, 

Or  Amarillis,  or  Galatea, 

Tityrus  or  Melibea,  hy  your  leave, 

Let  him  be  mute,  his  love  the  praises  have.” 

Hay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So  ^Quintus  Catullus 
admired  his  squint-eyed  friend  Roscius. 

“Pace  milii  liceat  (Coelestes)  dicere  vestra,  I “ By  your  leave,  gentle  Gods,  this  I’ll  say  true, 

Mortahs  visus  pulchrior  esse  Deo,”  | There’s  none  of  you  that  have  so  fair  a hue.” 

All  the  bombast  epithets,  pathetical  adjuncts,  incomparably  fair,  curiously 
neat,  divine,  sweet,  dainty,  delicious,  &c,,  pretty  diminutives,  corculum,  sua- 
molum,  &c.  pleasant  names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon, 
pigsney,  kid,  honey,  love,  dove,  chicken,  &c.  he  puts  on  her. 


“ ^ Meum  mel,  mea  suavltas,  meum  cor, 

Meum  suaviolum,  mei  lepores,” 

“my  life,  my  light,  my  jewel,  my  glory,”  ^Margareta  spectosa,  cujus  respeciu 
omnia  mundi  preiiosa  sordent,  my  sweet  Margaret,  my  sole  delight  and  dar- 
ling. And  as  “Rhodomant  courted  Isabella: 

“ By  all  kind  words  and  gestures  that  he  might,  His  mistress,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  names, 

He  calls  licr  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  beloved,  As  loving  knights  apply  to  lovely  dames.” 

His  joyful  comfort,  and  his  sweet  delight. 


Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  measure;  her  hand, 
0 quales  digitos,  quos  hahet  ilia  manus  ! pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her 
sweet  carriage,  sweet  voice,  tone,  O that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely 
looks,  her  every  thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty.  Her 
very  name  (let  it  be  what  it  will)  is  a most  pretty,  pleasing  name;  I believe 
now  there  is  some  secret  power  and  virtue  in  names,  every  action,  sight,  habit, 
gesture;  he  admires,  whether  she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tii'es  soever  she 
goeth,  how  excellent  it  was,  how  well  it  became  her,  never  the  like  seen  or 
lieard.  ^Mille  hahet  ornatus,  mille  dec&ater  hahet.  Let  her  wear  what  she 
will,  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  ® Quicquid  enim  dicit,  seu  facit,  omne 
decet.  He  apjilauds  and  admires  everything  she  wears,  saith  or  doth. 


“ flllam  quicquid  agit,  quoqub  vestigia  vertit, 
Composuit  furtim  subsequlturque  decor ; 
Seu  solvit  crines,  fusis  decet  esse  capillis, 

Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  reverenda  comis.” 


“ Whate’er  she  doth,  or  whither  e’er  she  go. 

A' sweet  and  pleasing  grace  attends  forsooth ; 
Or  loose,  or  bind  her  hair,  or  comb  it  up, 

She’s  to  be  honoured  iu  what  she  doth." 


^ Vestem  induitur,  formosa  est : eccuitur,  tota  forma  est,  let  her  be  dressed 
or  undressed,  all  is  one,  she  is  excellent  still,  beautiful,  fair,  and  lovely  to 
behold.  Women  do  as  much  by  men ; nay  more,  far  fonder,  weaker,  and  that 
by  many  parasangs.  “Come  to  me,  my  dear  Lycias”  (saith  Musseus  in  ^ Aris- 
taenetus),  “ come  quickly,  sweetheart,^  all  other  men  are  satyrs,  mere  clowns, 
blockheads  to  thee,  nobody  to  thee.”  Thy  looks,  words,  gestures,  actions, 
&c.,  “are  incomparably  beyond  all  others.”  Venus  was  never  so  much 
besotted  on  her  Adonis,  Phaedra  so  delighted  in  Hippolitus,  Ariadne  in  The- 
seus, Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamoured  on  her  Mopsus. 


“ Be  thou  the  marygold,  and  I will  be  the  sun, 
Be  thou  the  friar,  and  I will  be  the  nun.” 


° M.  D.  Son.  30.  * Martial.  1.  6.  Epig.  38.  ^ Ariosto.  ^Tully,  lib.  1.  de  nat  deor.  pulchrior  deo, 

ct  tamen  erat  oculis  perversissimis.  * Marullus  ad  Neseram  epig.  1 . lib.  b Barthlus,  Ariosto,  lib.  29. 
hi't.  8.  dTibullus.  «Marul.  lib.  2.  /Tibullus,  1. 4.  de  Sulpicia.  8 Aristainetus,  Epist. L hEpist. 

'i  1.  veni  cito,  charisaime  Lycla,  cito  venl  t praj  te  Satyri  omnes  videntur  non  homines,  nullo  loco  solus  es,  <fcc. 
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I could  repeat  centuries  of  such.  Now  tell  me  what  greater  dotage  or  blind- 
ness can  there  be  than  this  in  both  sexes?  and  yet  their  ‘‘slavery”  is  more 
eminent,  a greater  sign  of  their  folly  than  the  rest. 

They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants,  Amafor  amicce 
mancipium,  as  ^Castilio  terms  him,  his  mistress’  servant,  her  drudge,  prisoner, 
bondman,  what  not?  “He  composeth  himself  wholly  to  her  affections  to 
please  her,  and  as  Emilia  said,  makes  himself  her  lacquey.  All  his  cares, 
actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to  her  will  and  commandment : ” her 
most  devote,  obsequious,  affectionate  servant  and  vassal.  “For  love”  (as 
^ Cyrus  in  Xenophon  well  observed)  “ is  a mere  t}'ranny,  worse  than  any  dis- 
ease, and  they  that  are  troubled  with  it  desire  to  be  free  and  cannot,  but  are 
harder  bound  than  if  they  were  in  iron  chains.”  What  greater  captivity  or 
slavery  can  there  be  (as  ^ Tully  expostulates)  than  to  be  in  love  ? “ Is  he  a 

free  man  over  whom  a woman  domineers,  to  whom  she  prescribes  laws,  com- 
mands, forbids  what  she  will  herself;  that  dares  deny  nothing  she  demands; 

** she  asks,  he  gives;  she  calls,  becomes;  she  threatens,  he  fears;  Nequissi- 
‘mum  hunc  servum  puto,  I account  this  man  a very  drudge.”  And  as  he  fol- 
lows it,  ““Is  this  no  small  servitude  for  an  enamour! te  to  be  every  hour 
combing  his  head,  stiffening  his  beard,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  face 
with  sweet  water,  painting,  curling,  and  not  to  come  abroad  but  sprucely 
crowned,  decked,  and  apparelled  ?”  Yet  these  are  but  toys  in  respect,  to  go 
to  the  barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c.,  he  must  attend  upon  her  wherever  she 
goes,  run  along  the  streets  by  her  doors  and  windows  to  see  her,  ’take  all 
opportunities,  sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  and  as  many 
forms  as  Jupiter  himself  ever  took;  and  come  every  day  to  her  house  (as  he 
will  surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamoured)  and  offer  her  service,  and  follow  her 
up  and  down  from  room  to  room,  as  Lucretia’s  suitors  did,  he  cannot  contain 
himself  but  he  will  do  it,  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her,  still 
talking  with  her.  “ “ If  I did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  chance”  (as  the  said 
Aretine’s  Lucretia  brags),  “ I had  one  of  my  suitors,  nay  two  or  three  at  once 
ready  to  stoop  and  pick  it  up,  and  kiss  it,  and  with  a low  cong6  deliver  it  unto 
me ; if  I would  walk,  another  was  ready  to  sustain  me  by  the  arm.  A third 
to  provide  fraits,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  or  whatsoever  I would  eat  or  drink.” 
All  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her  presence,  and  when  he  comes  home,  as 
Troilus  to  his  Cressida,  ’tis  all  his  meditation  to  recount  with  himself  his 
actions,  words,  gestures,  what  entertainment  he  had,  how  kindly  she  used  him 
in  such  a place,  liow  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him,  and  that  infinitely  pleased 
him ; and  then  he  breaks  out,  O sweet  Areusa,  O my  dearest  Antiphila,  O 
most  divine  looks,  O lovely  graces,  and  thereupon  instantly  he  makes  an  epi- 
gram, or  a sonnet  to  five  or  seven  tunes,  in  her  commendation,  or  else  he  rumi- 
nates how  she  rejected  his  service,  denied  him  a kiss,  disgraced  him,  &c.,  and 
that  as  effectually  torments  him.  And  these  are  his  exercises  between  comb 
and  glass,  madrigals,  elegies,  &c.,  these  his  cogitations  till  he  see  her  again. 
But  all  this  is  easy  and  gentle,  and  the  least  part  of  his  labour  and  bondage, 
no  hunter  will  take  such  pains  for  his  game,  fowler  for  his  sport,  or  soldier  to 
sack  a city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistress’  favour. 

Ipsa  comes  veniam,  neqne  me  salebvosa  movcbunt 

Saia,  nee  obliquo  dente  tlmendus  aper." 


“’‘ei-ius  affcctui  se  totum  componit,  totus  placere  studet,  et  ipslus  aiiimam  amate  pedls- 
mnHin  noni.n  111  OyFopiEd.  1.  6.  amoj  serv'ltus,  et  qui  amant  optant  eo  liberari  non  secus  ac  alio  quovis 
fJrcm  ’ Tin  necessitate  ligatl  sunt  quam  si  in  fenea  vincula  confectl 

vetHt  onod*  SdPtnT  T,  liber  videtur  cui  mulier  imperat?  Cui  leges  iraponit,  pr»scribit,  jubet, 

Xat.T"  nihiMmperantl  negat.  nihil  audet,  Ac.  poscit?  dandum  ; vocat?  veniendum  ; 

calamlslroouc  barbam  enmunnoro  parva  cat  servitus  amatorum  singulis  fere  horis  pectlne  capillum, 

Incautius  ouid  milii  ^“eiena  aquis  redolentibus  diluere,  Ac.  n gj  quando  in  paviinentuni 

Ac  ® “ Nor  will  tho  promptissime,  nec  nisi  osculo  compacto  mihi  commendare, 

mihress  in  pleasant  mood’’^^*^  affright  me,  nor  the  crooked-tusked  bear,  so  that  I shail  not  visit  my 
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As  Phfedrca  to  Ilippolifciis.  Ko  danger  shall  affright,  for  if  that  be  true  the 
poets  feign,  Love  is  the  son  of  Mars  and  Yenus ; as  he  hath  delights,  pleasures, 
elegances  from  his  mother,  so  hath  he  hardness,  valour,  and  boldness  from  his 
father.  And  ’tis  true  that  Bernard  hath;  A more  nihil  mollius,  niJdl  violentius, 
nothing  so  boisterous,  nothing  so  tender  as  love.  If  once,  therefore,  enamoured, 
he  will  go,  run,  ride  many  a mile  to  meet  her,  day  and  night,  in  a very  darlc 
night,  endure  scorching  heat,  cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow,  rain,  tempest,  till 
his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  those  northern  winds  and  showers  cannot  cool  or 
quench  his  flame  of  love.  Intempestd  node  non  deterretur,  he  will,  take  my 
v/ord,  sustain  hunger,  thirst,  Penetrabit  omnic^  perrumpet  omnia,  “ love  will 
find  out  a way,”  through  thick  and  thin  he  will  to  her,  Expeditissimi  mobiles 
mdentur  amnes  trandbiles,  he  will  swim  through  an  ocean,  ride  post  over  the 
Alps,  Apennines,  or  Pyrenean  hills, 

“P  Ignem  marisque  fluctus,  atque  turbines 
Venti  paratus  est  transire,” 

though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or  dark,  all  is  one : — 
(Roscida  per  tenehras  Faunus  ad  antra  venit,)  for  her  sweet  sake  he  will 
undertake  Hercules’s  twelve  labours,  endure,  hazard,  &c.,  he  feels  it  not. 
“ ‘^What  shall  I say,”  saith  Hoedus,  “ of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo, 
single  combats  they  undertake,  how  they  will  venture  their  lives,  creep  in  at 
windows,  gutters,  climb  over  walls  to  come  to  their  sweethearts”  (anointing 
the  doors  and  hinges  with  oil,  because  they  should  not  creek,  tread  soft,  swim, 
wade,  w'atch,  &c.),  “ and  if  they  be  surprised,  leap  out  at  windows,  cast  them- 
selves headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  their  legs  or  arms,  and  sometimes 
losing  life  itself,”  as  Calisto  did  for  his  lovely  Melibsea.  Plear  some  of  their 
own  confessions,  protestations,  complaints,  proffers,  expostulations,  wishes, 
brutish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.  Hercules  served  Omphale,  put  on  an 
apron,  took  a distaff*  and  spun : Thraso  the  soldier  was  so  submissive  to  Thais, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  do  whatever  she  enjoined.  ^Eyo  me  Thaidi  dedam, 
et  faciam  quod  jubet,  I am  at  her  service.  Philostratus  in  an  epistle  to  his 
mistress,  “ am  ready  to  die,  sweetheart,  if  it  be  thy  willj  allay  his  thirst 
whom  thy  star  hath  scorched  and  undone,  the  fountains  and  rivers  deny  no 
man  drink  that  comes;  the  fountain  doth  not  say  thou  shalt  not  drink,  nor 
the  apple  thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor  the  fair  meadow  walk  not  in  me,  but  thou 
alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or  see  thee,  contemned  and  despised  1 
die  for  grief.”  Polienus,  when  his  mistress  Circe  did  but  frown  upon  him  in 
Petronius,  drew  his  sword,  and  bade  her^  kill,  stab,  or  whip  him  to  death,  he 
would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist.  Another  will  take  a journey  to 
J apan,  Longce  navigationis  molestis  non  curans : a third  (if  she  say  it)  will  not 
speak  a word  for  a twelvemonth’s  space,  her  command  shall  be  most  inviolably 
kejDt:  a fourth  will  take  Hercules’s  club  fi'om  him,  and  with  that  centurion 
in  the  Spanish  ^Cselestina,  will  kill  ten  men  for  his  mistress  Areusa,  for  a 
word  of  her  mouth  he  will  cut  bucklers  in  two  like  pippins,  and  flap  down  men 
like  flies,  Elige  quo  mortis  genere  ilium  occidi  cuptis.  ^Galeatus  of  Mantua 
did.  a little  more : for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a fair  maid  in  the 
city,  she,  to  tryliim  belike  what  he  would  do  for  her  sake,  bade  him  in  jest 
leap  into  the  river  Po  if  he  loved  her;  he  forthwith  did  leap  headlong  off  the 
bridge  and  was  drowned.  Another  at  Ficinum  in  like  passion,  when  his 
mistress  by  chance  (thinking  no  harm  I dare  swear)  bade  him  go  hang,  the 

P Plutarchiis,  amat.  dial.  HI  Lib.  1.  de  contcm.  amor,  quid  refcram  eoruin  pevicula  et  clades,  qn'  in 

ninicaruin  a2des  per  fenestras  ingressi  stillicidiaque  egressi  indeque  deturbatl,  sed  aut  prmcipites,  membra 
frangunt,  collidunt,  aut  anlraam  amittunt.  ^ Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  5.  Seen.  8.  ® I’aratus  sum  ad 

obcundum  mortem,  si  tu  jubeas;  banc  sitim  restuantis  seda,  quam  tuum  sidns  perdidic,  aqu®  et  fontes  non 
negant,  &c.  t si  occiderc  placet,  femim  meum  vides,  si  verberlbus  contenta  es,  curro  nudus  ad  pcenani. 

n Act.  15.  18.  Impera  mihi;  occidam  decern  viros,  &c.  * Gasper  Ens.  puellara  mlserb  deperlens,  per 

jocum  ab  ea  in  Padum  desiiive  jussus  statlm  b pqntc  sc  prrocipitavit.  Alius  Ficino  insano  amorc  ardens  ab 
uiuica  Jussus  sc  suspcndcrc,  illico  fecit. 
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next  night  at  her  doors  hanged  himself.  Money  (saith  Xenophon)  is 
a very  acceptable  and  welcome  guest,  yet  I had  rather  give  it  my  dear 
Clinia  than  take  it  of  others,  I had  rather  serve  him  than  command  others, 
I had  rather  be  his  drudge  than  take  my  ease,  undergo  any  danger  for  his 
sake  than  live  in  security.  For  I had  rather  see  Clinia  than  all  the  world 
besides,  and  had  rather  want  the  sight  of  all  other  things  than  him  alone; 
I am  angry  with  the  night  and  sleep  that  I may  not  see  him,  and  thank  the 
light  and  sun  because  they  show  me  my  Clinia : I will  run  into  the  fire  for  his 
sake,  and  if  you  did  but  see  him,  I know  that  you  likewise  would  run  with 
me.”  So  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  '‘^Command  me  what  you  will,  I will 
do  it;  bid  me  go  to  sea,  I am  gone  in  an  instant,  take  so  many  stripes,  I am 
ready,  run  through  the  lire,  and  lay  down  my  life  and  soul  at  thy  feet,  ’tis 
done.”  So  did  -®olus  to  Juno. 


“ Tuus  6 regina  qncM.1  optas  [ “ 0 queen  it  is  thy  pains  to  enjoin  me  still, 

Explorare  labor,  mihi  jussa  capessere  fas  cst.”  1 And  I am  bound  to  execute  thy  will.” 

And  Phfedra  to  Hippolitus, 

IMevel  sororem  Hippolite  aut  famulam  voca, 

Famulamque  potius,  onme  servitium  feram.” 

“ “ Xon  me  per  altas  ire  si  jubeas  nives, 

Tigejit  galatis  ingredi  Pindi  jugis, 

Kon  si  per  ignes  ire  aut  infesta  agmina 
Cuncter,  paratus  bensibus  pectus  dare, 

Te  tunc  jubere,  me  decet  jussa  exequi.” 

Callicratides  in  “Lucian  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  speech,  “O  God  of 
Heaven,  grant  me  this  life  for  ever  to  sit  over  against  my  mistress,  and  to 
hear  her  sweet  voice,  to  go  in  and  out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  business 
common  with  her;  I would  labour  when  she  labours;  sail  when  she  sails;  he 
that  hates  her  should  hate  me ; and  if  a tyrant  kill  her,  he  should  kill  me ; 
if  slie  should  die,  I would  not  live,  and  one  grave  should  hold  us  both.” 
^Finiet  ilia  meos  moriens  morieniis  amoves.  Abrocomus  in  ® Aristsenetus 
makes  the  like  petition  for  his  Delphia, — ^ Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  oheam 
luhens.  “I  desire  to  live  with  thee,  and  I am  ready  to  die  with  thee.”  ’Tis 
the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Clariclea,  “so  that  I may  but 
enjoy  thy  love,  let  me  die  presently ; ” Leander  to  his  Hero,  when  he  besought 
the  sea  waves  to  let  him  go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  him  coming  back. 
^ Far  cite  dum  proper  o,  mergite  dum  redeo.  “ Spare  me  whilst  I go,  drown  me 
as  I return.”  ’Tis  the  common  humour  of  them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to 
wish  for  death,  to  confront  death  in  this  case,  Quippe  quets  nec  fera,  nec  ignis, 
neque  prcecipitium,  nec  frelum,  nec  ensis,  neque  laqueus  gravia  videntur; 
“ ’Tis  their  desire  ” (saith  Tyrius)  “ to  die.” 

“ Hand  timet  mortem,  cupit  ire  In  ipsos 
obvius  enses. 


“ 0 call  me  sister,  call  me  servant,  choose. 
Or  rather  seiwant,  I am  thine  to  use.” 

“It  shall  not  grieve  me  to  the  snowy  hills, 
Or  fi-ozen  Pindus’  tops  forthwith  to  climb, 
Or  run  through  fire,  or  through  an  ai-my. 
Say  but  the  word,  for  I am  always  thine.” 


“ He  does  not  fear  death,  he  desireth  such  upon  the  very  swords.”  Though 
a thousand  dragons  or  devils  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus  himself,  Scyron 
and  Procrustes  lay  in  wait,  and  the  way  as  dangerous,  as  inaccessible  as  hell, 
through  fiery  flames  and  over  burning  coulters,  he  will  adventure  for  all  this. 
And  as  ^ Peter  Abelard  lost  his  testicles  for  his  Heloise,  he  will  I say  not 
venture  an  incision,  but  life  itself  For  how  many  gallants  offered  to  lose 
their  lives  for  a night’s  lodging  with  Cleopatra  in  those  days  ! and  in  the  hour 


y Intelligo  pecuniam  rem  esse  jueundissimam,  meam  tamcn  libentins  darem  Cllnim  quam  ab  aliis  accl- 
perem ; Hbenlius  hulc  servirem,  quam  aJiis  imperarem,  &c.  Noctem  et  somiium  accuso,  quod  ilium  non 
vidcam,  luci  autem  et  soli  gratium  liabeo  quod  mihi  Cliniam  ostendant.  Ego  etiam  cum  Clinia  in  ignem 
nirrcrem ; et  sem  vos  quoque  mecum  ingressiuos  si  videretls.  *Impera  quldvis;  navigarc  jubc,  navem 

profunderc,  in  Ignem  currere,  non  recuso,  lubens  faclo. 

ilia  caTam  1 lib.  2.  vivnm  si  vivat ; si  cadut 

i m.ro  If  oVo^f  ■ 1 f Dial.  Anionim.  Mihi  0 dii  cajlcstes  ultra  sit  vita  htec  perpetua  ex  adverse  amicra 

d Hurhannn  » \Vh  non  sustinebo,  et  idem  erit  sepuiclirum  utris(iuo. 

|| III  nmnrp  bpir,h- ^ lovc  Shall  also  bo  at  rest  in  the  tomb.”  « Epist.  21.  Sit  hoc  votum  it 

clmiSs  ■■  ‘■‘-'S” 
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or  moment  of  death,  ’tis  their  sole  comfort  to  remember  their  dear  mistress, 
as  ^Zerbino  slain  in  France,  and  Brandimart  in  Barbary;  as  Arcite  did  Ms  Emily. 

)iwhen  he  felt  death, 

Dusked  been  his  eyes,  and  faded  is  his  breath, 

But  on  his  lady  yet  casteth  he  his  eye, 

Jlis  last  word  was,  mercy  Emely. 

His  spirit  changed,  and  out  went  there, 

Whither  I cannot  tell,  ne  where. 

iWhen  Captain  Gobrius  by  an  unlucky  accident  had  received  his  death’s 
wound,  heu  me  miserum  exclamat,  miserable  man  that  I am,  (instead  of  other 
devotions)  he  cries  out,  shall  I die  before  I see  my  sweetheart  Bodantlie?  Sic 
amor  mortem  (saith  mine  author)  aut  quicquid  humanitus  accidit,  aspernatur, 
so  love  triumphs,  contemns,  insults  over  death  itself.  Thirteen  proper  youn" 
men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair  Hippodamias’  sake,  the  daughter  of  Onomaus, 
king  of  Elis  : when  that  hard  condition  was  proposed  of  death  or  victory,  they 
made  no  account  of  it,  but  courageously  for  love  died,  till  Pelops  at  last  won 
her  by  a sleight.  “As  many  gallants  desperately  adventured  their  dearest 
blood  for  Atalanta,  the  daughter  of  Schenius,  in  hope  of  marriage,  all  van- 
quished and  overcame,  till  Hippomenes  by  a few  golden  apples  happilj'-  obtained 
his  suit.  Perseus,  of  old,  fought  with  a sea  monster  for  Andromeda’s  sake ; and 
our  St.  George  freed  the  king’s  daughter  of  Sabea  (the  golden  legend  is  mine 
author)  that  was  exposed  to  a dragon,  by  a terrible  combat.  Our  knights 
errant,  and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of  these  days,  I hope  will  adventure  as  much  for 
ladies’  favours,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames,  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Sir  Bevis  of 
Southampton,  or  that  renowned  peer, 

“ “Orlando,  who  long  time  had  loved  dear 
Angelica  the  fair,  and  for  her  sake 
About  the  world  in  nations  far  and  near. 

Bid  high  attempts  perform  and  undertake.” 

lie  is  a very  dastard,  a coward,  a block  and  a beast,  that  will  not  do  as  much, 
but  they  will  sure,  they  will ; for  it  is  an  ordinary  tMng  for  these  inamoratos 
of  our  time  to  say  and  do  more,  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood,  °or  as 
that  Thessalian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  provocans  rivalem  ad  hoe 
cemulandum,  to  make  Ms  co-rival  do  as  much.  ’Tis  frequent  with  them  to 
challenge  the  field  for  their  lady  and  mistress’  sake,  to  run  a tilt, 

‘‘PThat  either  bears  (so  furiously  they  meet) 

The  other  down  under  the  horses’  feet,’’ 

and  then  up  and  to  it  again, 

“ And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  pour. 

That  neither  plate  nor  mail  sustain’d  the  stour, 

But  riveld  wreak  like  rotten  wood  asunder. 

And  fire  did  flash  like  lightning  after  thunder ; ” 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long  “‘itill  their  head-piece,  bucklers  be  all 
broken,  and  swords  hacked  like  so  many  saws,”  for  they  must  not  see  her 
abused  in  any  sort,  ’tis  blasphemy  to  speak  against  her,  a dishonour  without 
all  good  respect  to  name  her.  ’Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink'' 
healths  upon  their  bare  knees,  though  it  were  a mile  to  the  bottom,  no  matter 
of  what  mixture,  off  it  comes.  If  she  bid  them  they  will  go  barefoot  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  great  Cham’s  court,  ®to  the  East  Indies  to  fetch  her  a bird  to 
wear  in  her  hat : and  with  Drake  and  Cavendish  sail  round  about  the  world 
for  her  sweet  sake,  adversis  vmtis,  serve  twice  seven  years  as  J acob  did  for 
Kachel ; do  as  much  as  ‘Gesmunda,  the  daughter  of  Tancredus,  prince  of 
Salerna,  did  for  Guisardus,  her  true  love,  eat  Ms  heai’t  when  he  died ; or  as 

i Ariosto.  k Chaucer,  In  the  Knight’s  Tale.  1 Theodorus  prodromus,  Amorum  lib.  6.  Interpret. 
Gaulmino.  “Ovid.  10  Met.  Higinius,  c.  185.  “Ariost.  lib.  1.  Cant.  I.  staff.  5.  ®l’lut.  dial, 

amor.  P Faerie  Queene,  cant  1 . lib.  4.  et  cant  3.  lib.  4.  Dum  cassis  peitusa,  ensis  instar  Sensj 

excisus,  scutum,  &c.|  IBarthius,  Cselestina.  ^Lesbia  sex  cyathis,  septem  Justina  bibatur. 

Xanthus  for  the  love  of  Eurippe,  omnem  Europam  peragravit  Parthenius,  Erot  cap.  8.  t Beroaldus  b 

Bocatio. 
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Artemesia  drank  her  husband’s  bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  bury  him  in 
herself,  and  endure  more  torments  than  Theseus  or  Paris,  Et  his  colitur 
Venus  magis  quam  thure,  et  victiinis,  witli  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as'^  Aris- 
tiBiietus  holds)  Venus  is  well  pleased.  Generally  they  undertake  any  jDain,  any 
labour,  any  toil,  for  their  mistress’  sake,  love  and  admire  a servant,  not  to  her 
alone,  but  to  all  her  friends  and  followers,  they  hug  and  embrace  them  for  her 
^ake;  her  dog,  picture,  and  every  thing  she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a relic.  If 
any  man  come  from  her,  they  feast  him,  reward  him,  will  not  be  out  of  his 
company,  do  him  all  offices,  still  remembering,  still  talking  of  her: 

“ ^ Nam  si  abest  quod  araes,  presto  simulacra  tamen  sunt 
lllius,  et  nomeu  dulce  obssrvatur  ad  aui'es.” 

The  very  carrier  that  comes  from  him  to  her  is  a most  welcome  guest;  and 
if  he  bring  a letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty  times  over,  and  as  ^ Lucretia  did  by 
Euryalus,  “ kiss  the  letter  a thousand  times  together,  and  then  read  it And 
^‘Chelidonia  by  Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses,  put  the  letter  in  her  bosom, 

“And  kiss  again,  and  often  look  thereon, 

■ And  stay  the  messenger  that^would  be  gone:” 

And  ask  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  again,  as  how  he  looked,  what 
he  did,  and  what  he  said  ? In  a word, 

“»  Vult  placere  sese  amicae,  vult  milii,  vult  pedissequas,  j “ He  strives  to  please  his  mistress,  and  her  maid, 
Vult  famulis,  vxilt  etiam  ancillis,  et  catulo  meo.”  | Her  servants,  and  her  dog,  and ’s  well  apaid.” 

If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a busk-point,  a feather  of  her  fan,  a slioe-tie, 
a lace,  a ring,  a bracelet  of  hair, 

*•  b Pignusque  direptum  lacertis ; 

Aut  digito  malh  pertinaci,” 

he  wears  it  for  a favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next  his  heart.  Her 
picture  he  adores  twice  a day,  and  for  two  hours  together  will  not  look  off  it ; 
as  Laodamia  did  by  Protesilaus,  when  he  went  to  w^ar,  “‘°sit  at  home  with  his 
picture  before  her:’  a garter  or  a bracelet  of  hers  is  more  precious  than  any 
saint’s  relic,”  he  lays  it  up  in  liis  casket  (O  blessed  relic),  and  every  day  will 
kiss  it : if  in  her  presence,  his  eye  is  never  off  her,  and  drink  he  will  where 
she  drank,  if  it  be  possible,  in  that  very  place,  &c.  If  absent,  he  will  walk  in 
the  walk,  sit  under  that  tree  where  she  did  use  to  sit,  in  that  bower,  in  that 

very  seat, et  foribus  miser  oscula  figit,^  many  years  after  sometimes,  though 

she  be  far  distant  and  dwell  many  miles  off,  he  loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still, 
to  have  his  chamber-window  look  that  way : to  walk  by  that  river’s  side,  which 
(though  far  away)  runs  by  the  house  where  she  dwells,  he  loves  the  wind  biows 
to  that  coast. 

“ ® O quoties  dixi  Zephyius  properantibus  illuc,  I “ 0 happy  western  winds  that  blow  that  way, 

Felices  pulcbram  visuri  Amaryllida  ventL  ” J For  you  shall  see  my  love’s  fair  face  to-day.” 

He  will  send  a message  to  her  by  the  wind, 

“ f Vos  aurse  Alpinse,  placidis  de  montibus  aur®, 

Hffic  illi  portate,” 

^ he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his  heart  is  still  with 
her,  ^to  talk  of  her,  admiring  and  commending  her,  lamenting,  moaning, 
wishing  himself  any  thing  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her,  0 that 
he  might  but  enjoy  her  presence!  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  O 
happy  gi'ound  on  which  she  treads,  and  happy  were  I if  she  would  tread  upon 


“Eplst  17.  1.  2.  ^Lucretius.  “For  If  the  object  of  your  love  be  absent,  her  Image  is  nresent 

and  her  sweet  name  Is  still  familiar  m my  ears.”  y Alneas  Sylvius:  Lucretia  quum  accepit  EuriaU  literas 

illivia  litterom  ejus,  mUle  prius  pangens 

irentlv  resisting  fin^pr  ” ’ o Asinar.  b Hor.  “ Some  token  snatched  from  her  arm  or  her 

gently  resisting  tinger.  Ilia  domi  seUens  Imaginem  ejus  fixis  oculis  assidue  consnicata  d “ And 

distracted  will  imprint  kisses  on  tlie  doors."  ® Buchanan  Sylva.  f FracMtoXsCgerlo  “ Yo 

xnat  are  in  tier  wmpany.  " Non  Ipsos  solum  sed  Ipsorum  mem oriam  amant  Lucian.  i Enist  O ter 
fellx  solum  I beatus  ego,  si  me  «Ucaveris ; vultus  tuus  amnes  sislere  pS^  Tc,  ^ 


0 
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mo.  I tliink  her  countenance  would  make  the  rivers  stand,  and  when  she  comes 
abroad,  birds  will  sing  and  come  about  her.” 

“ Uidobunt  viiHcs,  rldebunt  obvia  Tempo,  | “ The  fields  will  laugh,  the  pleasant  valle3's  bum, 

In  florein  viridis  protiuus  ibi  humus.”  | And  all  the  grass  will  into  flowers  turn." 

Omnis  Ambrosiam  sjnrabit  aura.  When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  is  fairer 
than  any  flower,  for  that  lasts  but  for  a day,  the  river  is  pleasing,  but  it 
vanisheth  on  a sudden,  but  thy  flower  doth  not  fade,  thy  stream  is  greater  than 
the  sea.  If  I look  upon  the  heaven,  methinks  I see  the  sun  fallen  down  to* 
shine  below,  and  thee  to  shine  in  his  place,  whom  I desire.  If  I look  upon  the 
night,  methinks  I see  two  more  glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thyself.”  A little 
after  he  thus  courts  his  mistress,  “hlf  thou  goest  forth  of  the  city,  the  protect- 
ing  gods  that  keep  the  town  will  run  after  to  gaze  upon  thee : if  thou  sail  upon 
the  seas,  as  so  many  small  boats,  they  will  follow  thee:  what  river  would  not 
run  into  the  seal”  Another,  he  sighs  and  sobs,  swears  he  hath  Cor  scisaum, 
a heart  bruised  to  powder,  dissolved  and  melted  within  him,  or  quite  gone 
from  him,  to  his  mistress’  bosom  belike,  he  is  in  an  oven,  a salamander  in  the 
lire,  so  scorched  with  love’s  heat ; he  wisheth  himself  a saddle  for  her  to  sit  on, 
a posy  for  her  to  smell  to,  and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to  be  hanged,  if  he 
might  be  strangled  in  her  garters : he  would  willingly  die  to-morrow,  so  that 
she  might  kill  him  with  her  own  hands.  “ Ovid  would  be  a flea,  a gnat,  a ring, 
Catullus  a sparrow, 

**  * 0 si  tecum  ludere  sicut  ipsa  possem, 
nt  tristes  animi  levare  curas.” 

Anacreon,  a glass,  a gown,  a chain,  any  thing, 

“0  But  I a looking-glass  would  be, 

Still  to  be  look’d  upon  by  thee, 

Or  I,  my  love,  would  be  thy  gown, 

By  thee  to  be  worn  up  and  down  ; 

Or  a pure  well  full  to  the  brims, 

That  I might  wash  thy  purer  limbs: 

, Or,  I’d  be  precious  balm  to  ’noint. 

With  choicest  care  each  choicest  joint ; 

Or.  if  I might,  I would  be  fain 
About  thy  neck  thy  happy  chain. 

Or  would  it  were  my  blessed  hap 
To  be  the  la^vn  o’er  thy  fair  pap. 

Or  would  I were  thy  shoe,  to  be 
Daily  trod  upon  by  thee." 

O thrice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoy  her:  as  they  that  saw  Hero  in  Museu.s, 
and  ^Salmacis  to  Hermaphroditus, 

“ <1  Felices  mater,  &c.  felix  nutrix. 

Sed  longb  cunctis,  longbque  beatior  ille. 

Quern  fiTictu  sponsi  et  socii  dignabere  lecti.” 

The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comedy,^iV'oB  illce  fortunatce  sunt 
qu(B  cum  illo  cuhant,  “ happy  are  his  bedfellows;”  and  as  she  said  of  Cyprus, 
Ticata  quce  illi  uxor  futura  esset,  blessed  is  that  woman  that  shall  be  his  wife, 
nay,  thrice  happy  she  that  shall  enjoy  him  but  a night.  ^Una  qiox  Jovis 
sceptro  cequiparanda,  such  a night’s  lodging  is  worth  J upiter’s  sceptre. 

“ Qualis  nox  erit  ilia,  dii,  deteque, 

Quam  mollis  tliorus  ? ” 

“O  what  a blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a bed!”  She  will 
adventure  all  her  estate  for  such  a night,  for  anectarean,  a balsam  kiss  alone. 

“Qui  te  videt  beatus  est, 

Beatior  qui  tc  amlict, 

Qui  te  politur  est  Dcus.’’^ 

Tiie  sultan  of  Sana’s  wife  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Yertomannus,  that 

kidem  cpist.  in  prato  cum  sit,  floressuperat;  illl  pulcliri  seduniustantum  dici;  fluviusgratussedevane'icit. 
at  tuns  Iluvius  mari  major.  Si  coelum  a-spiew,  solcm  e.’clstimo  cecidLsse,  etin  terra  ambulare,.tc.  ISi  civitata 
cgradeii?,  sequentur  te  dii  custodes,  spcctaculo  coinmoti ; si  naviges  sequoutur;  qnis  fluvius  salum  tuuni 
non  rlgarot?  lil.  15.  2.  • “OIi.  if  1 miglu  only  dally  with  thee,  and  alleviate  the  wasting  sorrows  of 

■;:iv  ininJ."  “ Carm.  30.  ®Englislied  by  .M.  B.  lloHiday,  in  his  Technog.  act.  1.  seen.  7.  POvid.  Jpt. 
Id).  I.  <1  Xenoplion,  Cyropsed.  lib.  6.  *■  Plautus  dc  milite.  "Lucian.  t£  Graeco  Ruf  “F^roniu.s. 

^ " Ilo  is  happy  tvlio  sees  thee,  more  happy  wlio  licars  evgod  who  enjoys  thee.’* 


“ Sed  speculum  ego  ipso  flam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  cernas, 

Et  vestis  ipse  flam, 

Ut  me  tuum  usque  gestes. 
jMutari  et  opto  in  undam, 
Lavem  tuos  ut  artus, 

Kardus  puella  flam, 

Ut  ego  tcipsam  inungam, 

Sim  fascia  iu  papillis, 

Tuo  et  monile  collo, 

Fiamque  calceus,  me 
Saltern  ut  pede  usque  calces." 
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comely  traveller,  lamented  to  hertself  in  this  manner,  ^ O God,  thou  hast 
made  this  man  whiter  than  the  sun,  but  me,  mine  husband,  and  all  my  children 
black;  I would  to  God  he  were  my  husband,  or  that  I had  such  a son  she 
fell  a weeping,  and  so  impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  (as  Potiphar’s  wife  did 
by  Joseph)  she  would  have  had  him  gone  in  with  her,  she  sent  away  Gazella, 
Tegeia,  Galzerana,  her  waiting-maids,  loaded  him  with  fair  promises  and  gifts, 

and  wooed  him  with  all  the  rhetoric  she  could extremum  hoc  miser cb  da, 

munus  amanti,  “ grant  this  last  request  to  a wretched  lover.”  But  when  he 
gave  not  consent,  she  would  have  gone  with  him,  and  left  all,  to  be  his  page, 
his  servant,  or  his  lackey,  Certa  sequi  cliarum  corpus  ut  umbra  solet,  so  that  she 
might  enjoy  him,  threatening  moreover  to  kill  herself,”  &c.  Men  will  do  as 
much  and  more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes ; kings  will 
leave  their  crowns,  as  King  John  for  Matilda  the  nun  at  Bunmow. 


“ But  kings  in  this  yet  privileg’d  maybe, 
I’ll  be  a monk  so  I may  live  with  thee.” 


The  very  gods  will  endure  any  shame  {atque  aliquis  de  diis  non  tristihus  inquit, 
etc.)  be  a spectacle  as  Mars  and  Yenus  were,  to  all  the  rest ; so  did  Lucian’s 
Mercury  wish,  and  peradventure  so  dost  thou.  They  will  adventure  their  lives 

with  alacrity pro  qua  non  metuam  mori nay  more,  pro  qua  non 

metuam  bis  mori,  I will  die  twice,  nay,  twenty  times  for  her.  If  she  die, 
there’s  no  remedy,  they  must  die  with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.  A lover  in 

Calcagninus,  wrote  this  on  his  darling’s  tomb. 


“ Quincia  obiit,  sed  non  Quincia  sola  ohiit, 

Quincia  ohiit,  sed  cum  Quincia  et  ipse  ohii; 

Kisus  obit,  obit  gratia,  lusos  obit, 

Nec  meanunc  anima  in  pectore,  at  in  tumulo  est.” 


“ Quincia  my  dear  is  dead,  hut  not  alone, 

For  I am  dead,  and  with  her  I am  gone ; 

Sweet  smiles,  mirth,  graces,  all  with  her  do  rest, 
And  my  soul  too,  for  ’tis  not  in  my  breast.” 


How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the  same  1 But 
these  are  toys  in  respect,  they  will  hazard  their  very  soul  for  their  mistress’ 


sake. 


” Atque  aliquis  inter  juvenes  miratlis  est,  et  verbum  dixit. 
Non  ego  in  coelo  cuperem  Deus  esse. 

Nostrum  uxorem  habens  domi  Hero.” 


“ One  said,  to  heaven  would  I not 
desire  at  all  to  go,  * 

If  that  at  mine  own  house  I had 
such  a fine  wife  as  Hero.” 


Yenus  forsook  heaven  for  Adonis’  sake ^ccelo  preefertur  Adonis.  Old 

Janivere,  in  Chaucer,  thought  when  he  had  liis  fair  May  he  should  never  go  to 
heaven,  he  should  live  so  merrily  here  on  earth ; had  I such  a mistress,  he 
protests, 


“ ® Coelum  diis  ego  non  siium  inviderem,  I “ I would  not  envy  their  prospeiity, 

Sed  sortem  mihi  dii  meam  inviderent.’*  ] The  gods  should  envy  my  felicity.” 


Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweetheart,  he  will  adventure  and 
leave  all  this,  and  more  than  this  to  see  her  alone. 


“ d Omnia  quse  patior  mala  si  pensare  relit  fors, 

Tina  aliqua  nobis  prosperitate,  dii 
Hoc  precor,  ut  fuciant,  faciant  me  cernere  coram, 
Cor  mihi  captivum  qua  tenet  hocce,  deam.” 


” If  all  my  mischiefs  were  recompensed. 

And  God  would  give  me  what  I requested, 

I Avould  my  mistress’  presence  only  seek. 

Which  doth  mine  heart  in  prison  captive  keep.” 


But  who  can  reckon  upon  the  dotage,  madness,  servitude  and  blindness,  the 
foolisli  phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their  torments,  wishes,  idle  attempts  % 
Yet  for  all  this,' amongst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  troublesome  symptoms, 
inconveniences,  phantastical  fits  and  passioiiswhich  are  usually  incident  to  such 
persons,  there  be  some  good  and  graceful  qualities  in  lovers,  which  this  afiec- 
tion  causeth.  “ As  it  makes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it  makes  fools 
become  wise;  ®it  makes  base  fellows  become  generous,  cowards  courageous,” 
as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Plutarch;  covetous,  liberal  and  magnificent ; clowns, 


VLod.  Vertomnunus,  navlg.  lih.  2.  c.  5.  0 dens,  lumc  creastl  sole  candidiorem,  e di  verso  me,  et  conjugem 
meum,  ct  natos  meos  onmes  mgricantes.  Utinam  hie,  <fec,  Ibit  Gazella,  Tegeia,  Galzerana,  et  promissis 
oneravit,  et  donls,  &&  H.  a jjor.  Ode  9.  lib.  3.  b Ov.  Met.  10.  ° Buchanan.  Hendecusyl. 

i etrarch.  Cardan,  hb.  2.  de  sap.  ex  vilibus  gcncrosos  eiTlcere  solet,  ex  timldis  audaces,  ex  avails  splcn- 
didos,  ex  a^escibus  civilcs,  ex  crudelibus  mansuetos,  ex  inipiis  rcligiosos,  cx  sordidls  nltidos  atque  cuStos, 
ex  duns  misericordes,  ex  mutia  eloquentes.  * i 
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civil  j cruel,  gentle  ; wicked  profane  persons  to  become  religious ; slovens, 
neat ; churls,  merciful ; and  dumb  dogs,  eloquent ; your  lazy  drones,  quick 
and  nimble.”  Feras  mentes  domat  cupido,  that  tierce,  cruel,  and  rude  Cyclops 
Polyphemus  sighed,  and  shed  many  a salt  tear  for  Galatea’s  sake.  17o  passion 
causeth  greater  alterations,  or  more  vehement  of  joy  or  discontent.  Plutarch. 
^l/mpos.  lib.  5.  qucest.  1,  ^saith,  “ that  the  soul  of  a man  in  love  is  full  of 
perfumes  and  sweet  odours,  and  all  manner  of  pleasing  tones  and  tunes,  inso- 
much that  it  is  hard  to  say  (as  he  adds)  whether  love  do  mortal  men  more 
harm  than  good.”  It  adds  spirits  and  makes  them,  otherwise  soft  and  silly, 
generous  and  courageous,  ^Audacem  faciebat  amor.  Ariadne’s  love  made 
Theseus  so  adventurous,  and  Medea’s  beauty  Jason  so  victorious;  expectorat 
amor  timorem.  Plato  is  of  opinion  that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so 
valorous.  “ A young  man  will  be  much  abashed  to  commit  any  foul  offence 
that  shall  come  to  the  hearing  or  sight  of  his  mistress.”  As  ^ he  that  desired 
of  his  enemy  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with  his  face  upward,  ne  amasius  videret 
earn  a tergo  vulneratum,  lest  his  sweetheart  should  say  he  was  a coward, 
“ And  if  it  were  ^ possible  to  have  an  army  consist  of  lovers,  such  as  love,  or 
are  beloved,  they  would  be  extraordinary  valiant  and  wise  in  their  government, 
modesty  would  detain  them  from  doing  amiss,  emulation  incite  them  to  do  that 
which  is  good  and  honest,  and  a few  of  them  would  overcome  a great  company 
of  others.”  There  is  no  man  so  pusillnanimous,  so  very  a dastard,  whom  love 
would  not  incense,  make  of  a divine  temper,  and  an  heroical  spirit.  As  he  said 
in  like  case,  ^Tota  mat  ccdi  moles,  non  terreor,  &c.  Nothing  can  terrify, 
nothing  can  dismay  them.  But  .as  Sir  Blandimor  and  Paridel,  those  two  brave 
fairy  knights,  fought  for  the  love  of  fair  Plorimel  in  presence — 


“ And  drawin^r  liotli  their  swords  with  rage  anew, 
Like  two  mad  raastives  each  other  slew, 

And  shields  did  share,  and  males  did  rash,  and  helms 
So  furiously  each  other  did  assail,  [did  hew: 

As  if  their  souls  at  once  they  ^TOuld  have  rent. 

Out  of  their  breasts,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 


Ado'wn  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent, 

That  all  the  ground  with  pui-ple  blood  w^is  sprent. 
And  all  their  armour  stained  with  bloody  gore, 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breathe  woul  i they  relent. 
So  mortal  was  their  malice  and  so  sore, 

That  both  resolved  (than  yield)  to  die  before.” 


Every  base  swain  in  love  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his  dear  mistress’  sake. 
He  will  tight  and  fetch  “ Argivum  Clypeum,  that  famous  buckler  of  Argo.s,  to 
do  her  service,  adventure  at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.  And  as  Serranus 

the  Spaniard,  then  Governor  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquis  Spinola,  if 
the  enemy  brought  50,000  devils  against  him  he  would  keep  it.  The  nine 
worthies,  Oliver  and  Rowland,  and  forty  dozen  of  peers  are  all  in  him,  be  is  all 
mettle,  armour  of  proof,  more  than  a man,  and  in  this  case  improved  beyond 
himself.  For  as  ° Agatho  contends,  a true  lover  is  wise,  just,  temperate,  and 
valiant.  “ doubt  not,  therefore,  but  if  a man  had  such  an  army  of  lovers 
(as  Castilio  supposeth)  he  might  soon  conquer  all  the  world,  except  by  chance 
he  met  with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose  it.”  ‘^For  so  perhaps  , 
they  might  fight  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare  in  the  heavens,  course  one 
another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.  Castilio  thinks  Ferdinand  King  of 
Spain  would  never  have  conquered  Granada,  had  not  Queen  Isabel  and  her 
ladies  been  present  at  the  siege  : “’^It  cannot  be  expressed  what  courage  the  ; 
Spanish  knights  took  when  the  ladies  were  present,  a few  Spaniards  overcame  ' 
a multitude  of  Moors.”  They  will  undergo  any  danger  whatsoever,  as  Sir  p 
Walter  Manny  in  Edward  the  Third’s  time,  stuck  full  of  ladies’  favours,  fought  4 
like  a dragon.  For  soli  amantes,  as  ® Plato  holds,  amicis  mori  appetwit,  ^ 

f Anima  hominis  amore  captl  tota  referta  8u(fltibu3  et  odoribus : Pseancs  resonat,  (fee.  8 Ovid.  Mn 
convivio:  amor  Veneris  Martem  detinet,  et  fortem  facit;  adolescentem  maxime  erubescero  cernirans  quum 
amatrix  sum  turpe  quid  committentem  ostendit  i Plutarch.  Amator.  dial.  kSi  quo  pacto  fieri 
civitas  aut  cxercitus  posset  partim  ex  his  qui  amant,  partim  ex  liis,  <&c,  I Angerianus.  “ Faerie  Qu. 
lib.  4.  cant.  2.  **  Zened.  preverb.  cont.  6.  ® Plat,  conviv.  P Lib.  3.  de  Aulico.  non  dubito  quin  . 1 

is  qui  talem  exercitum  haberet,  totius  orbls  statim  victor  esset,  nisi  forte  cum  aliquo  exercitu  coufiigendum  j 
esset  in  quo  omnes  amatores  essent.  P Hyginus  de  cane  et  lepore  ccelestl,  et  decimator.  ^ Vix  did  ^ 
potest  qiiantim  Inde  audaciam  assumerent  Hispani,  indc  pauci  inflaiUs  .Maurorum  copias  superaruut. 
•Lib.  5.  de  Icgibus.  | 
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only  lovers  will  die  for  their  friends,  and  in  their  mistress’  quarrel.  And  for 
that  cause  he  would  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encou- 
ragers  of  noble  actions:  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  * Squire  of  Dames  himselfj 
Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristram,  Csesar,  or  Alexander,  shall  not  be  more  resolute 
or  go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  add,  but  as  I said,  subtlety,  wit,  and  many 
pretty  devices,  ^ Namque  dolos  ins2nrat  amor,  fraudesque  ministrat,  ’^Jupiter 
in  love  with  Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compass  his  desire,  turned  himself 
into  a swan,  and  got  Venus  to  pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle  j which 
■ she  doing,  for  shelter,  he  fled  to  Leda’s  lap,  et  in  ejus  gremio  se  collocavit,  Leda 
embraced  him,  and  so  fell  fast  asleep,  sed  dormientem  Jupiter  compressit,  by 
which  means  Jupiter  had  his  will.  Infinite  such  tricks  love  can  devise,  such 
fine  feasts  in  abundance,  with  wisdom  and  wariness,  ^ quis  fallere possit  aman- 
tern.  All  manner  of  civility,  decency,  compliment  and  good  behaviour,  plus 
sails  et  leporis,  polite  graces  and  merry  conceits.  Bocaccio  hath  a pleasant  tale 
to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  which  Beroaldus 
hath  turned  into  Latin,  Bebelius  in  verse,  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  This 
Cymon  was  a fool,  a proper  man  of  person,  and  the  governor  of  Cyprus’  son, 
but  a very  ass,  insomuch  that  his  father  being  ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a 
farm-house  he  had  in  the  country,  to  be  brought  up.  Where  by  chance,  as  his 
manner  was,  walking  alone,  he  espied  a gallant  young  gentlewoman,  named 
Iphigenia,  a burgomaster  s daughter  of  Cyprus,  with  her  maid,  by  a brook 
side  in  a little  thicket,  fast  asleep  in  her  smock,  where  she  had  newly  bathed 
hei-self:  “When  ^ Cymon  saw  her,  he  stood  leaning  on  his  stafi*  gaping  on 
her  immoveable,  and  in  amaze at  last  he  fell  so  far  in  love  with  the  glorious 
object,  that  he  began  to  rouse  himself  up,  to  bethink  what  he  was,  would  needs 
fell(jw  her  to  the  city,  and  for  her  sake  began  to  be  civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and 
dance,  to  play  on  instruments,  and  got  all  those  gentlemanlike  qualities  and 
compliments  in  a short  space,  which  his  friends  were  most  glad  of.  In  brief 
he  became,  from  an  idiot  and  a clown,  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  gentle- 
men in  Cypnis,  did  many  valorous  exploits,  and  all  for  the  love  of  mi  stress  Iphi- 
genia. In  a word,  I may  say  thus  much  of  them  all,  let  them  be  never  so 
clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Grobians  and  sluts,  if  once  they  be  in  love  they  will 
be  most  neat  and  spruce;  for,  ^Omnibus  rebus,  et  nitidis  nitoribus  antevenit 
amor,  th(iy  will  follow  the  fashion,  begin  to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a good 
opinion  of  themselves,  venustatem  enim  mater  Venus;  a ship  is  not  so  long  a 
rigging  as  a young  gentlewoman  a trimming  up  herself  against  her  sweetheart 
comes.  A painter  s shop,  a flowery  meadow,  no  so  gracious  aspect  in  nature’s 
storehouse  as  a young  maid,  nuhilis  pudla,  a Novitsa  or  Venetian  bride,  that 
looks  for  a husband,  or  a young  man  that  is  her  suitor ; composed  looks,  com- 
posed gait,  clothes,  gestures,  actions,  all  composed ; all  the  graces,  elegances 
in  the  world  are  in  her  face.  Their  best  robes,  ribands,  chains,  jewels,  lawns, 
linens,  laces,  spangles,  must  come  on,  ^preeter  quam  res  patitur  student  ele~ 
gantioe,  they  are  beyond  all  measure  coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a sudden: 
’tis  all  their  study,  all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  clothes  neat,  to  be 
polite  and  tei'se,  and  to  set  out  themselves.  No  sooner  doth  a young  man  see 
liis  sweetheart  coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself,  pulls  up  his  cloak  now  fallen 
about  his  shoulders,  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  band,  cufls,  slicks  his 
hair,  twires  his  beard,  &c.  When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 


t Spenser’s  Facile  Queene,  3.  bonk.  cant.  8.  u Hvalnnq  i o •»  r.,..  i . 

and  suggests  to  us  frauds."  * Aratus  in  PlisenouL  ^ ' strat^eing 

ubi  consplcatus  cst  Cymon,  baculo  inuixuV  deceive  a lover.’  'Hans 

Bc  4»  b Plautus.  ^ « Ovid.  Met  a SiCtit,  ct  mirabundus,  &c.  ® Plautus  Casina.  act 
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Salihacis'  would  not  be  seen  of  Herniaxdiroditu.s,  till  she  had  spruced  up 
lierself  first. 


“ d Nec  tamen  ante  artiit,  etsi  proporabat  adlro,  | “ Nor  did  she  come,  although  h wiw  her  desire 
Quani  se  composuit,  quain  circuinspe.Kit  amlctus,  Till  slie  composed  herself,  and  trimm’d  her  tire 
Et  lln.\it  vultuin,  et  meruit  fonnosa  vidcrl."  i And  set  her  loolca  to  make  him  to  admire  ” ’ 


Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her  sou  “^iieas  was  to  appear 
before  Queen  Dido,  he  was 

“ Os  humerosque  deo  simllis  (namque  ipsa  decoram 
Cffisai'iem  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventm 
Purpureum  et  laetos  oeulis  afflarat  honores.)” 

like  a god,  for  she  was  the  tire-woman  herself,  to  set  him  out  with  all  natural 
and  artificial  impostures.  As  mother  Mammea  did  her  son  Heliogabalus,  new 
chosen  emperor,  when  he  was  to  be  seen  of  the  people  first.  When  tlie  hirsute 
cyclopical  Polyphemus  courted  Galatea; 


“f  Jamque  tihi  formse,  jamque  est  tihi  cura  placeiidi, 
Jam  rigidos  pectis  rastris  Polypheme  capillos, 

Jam  lihet  hirsutam  tibi  falce  recidere  barbani,' 

Et  spectare  feros  in  aqua  et  componere  vultus.” 


“ And  then  he  did  begin  to  prank  himself. 

To  plait  and  comb  his  head,  and  beard  to  shave, 
And  look  his  face  i’  th’  water  as  a glass. 

And  to  compose  himself  for  to  be  brave.” 


He  was  upon  a sudden  now  spruce  and  keen,  as  a new  ground  hatchet.  He 
now  began  to  have  a good  opinion  of  his  own  features  and  good  pafts,  now 
to  be  a gallant. 


” Jam  Galatea  veni,  nec  munera  despice  nostra, 
Certfe  ego  me  novl,  liquiclaque  in  imagine  vidi 
Euper  aquas,  placuitque  mihi  mea  fonna  videntL” 


“ Come  now,  my  Galatea,  scorn  me  not, 

Kor  my  poor  presents ; for  but  yesterday 
I saw  myself  i’  th'  water,  and  metliought 
Full  fair  I was,  then  scorn  me  not  I say.” 
“ ^ Non  sum  adeb  infoimiis,  nuper  me  in  littore  \idi, 

Cmn  placidum  ventis  staret  mare.” ^ — 


’Tis  the  common  humour  of  all  suitors  to  trick  up  themselves,  to  be  prodigal 
ill  apparel,  pure  lotus,  neat,  combed,  and  curled,  with  powdered  hair,  comptus 
et  calamistratus,  with  a long  love-lock,  a flower  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves, 
rings,  scarfs,  feather^,  points,  &c.  as  if  he  were  a prince’s  Ganymede,  with 
every  day  new  suits,  as  the  fashion  varies;  going  as  if  he  trod  upon  eg.gs,  and 
as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primierus,  “^if  once  he  be  besotten  on  a wench,  he  must 
lie  awake  at  nights,  renounce  his  book,  sigh  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep 
for  his  hard  hap,  and  mark  above  all  things  wliat  hats,  bands,  doublets, 
breeches,  are  in  fashion,  how  to  cut  his  beard,  and  wear  his  locks,  to  turn  up 
his  mustachios,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivant,  or  if  he  w('ar  it 
abroad,  that  the  east  side  be  correspondent  to  the  west:”  he  may  be  scoffed  at 
otherwise,  as  J nlian  that  apostate  emperor  was  for  wearing  a long  hirsute 
goatish  beard,  fit  to  make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apologeti- 
cal  oration  he  made  at  Antioch  to  excuse  himself,  he  doth  ironically  confess,  it 
liindered  his  kissing,  nam  non  licuit  inde  pura  purls,  eoque  suavioribus  lahra 
labris  adjungere,  but  he  did  not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the  sequel,  de 
accipiendis  dandisve  osculis  non  laboro,  yet  (to  follow  mine  authoi’)  it  may  much 
concern  a young  lover,  he  must  be  more  respectful  in  his  behalf,  “ he  must 
be  in  league  with  an  excellent  tailor,  barber,” 

“ i Tonsorem  puerum  sed  nrtc  talem, 

QualLs  nec  Tlialamis  fuit  Neronis ; ” 

“ have  neat  shoe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  print,  walk  in  print,  eat  and 
drink  in  print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he  must  be  mad  in  print.” 
Amongst  other  good  qualities  an  amorous  fellow  is  endowed  with,  he  must 
learn  to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  instrument  or  other,  as  without  all 
doubt  he  will,  if  he  be  truly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  For  as 


A Ovid.  Met.  4.  ® Virg.  1.  jEn.  “ lie  re.'cmblcfl  a god  as  to  bis  head  and  shoulders,  for  his  mother  had 

made  his  hair  seem  heautilul,  bestowed  upon  him  the  lovely  bloom  of  youth,  and  given  the  happiest  lustre  to 
hi.s  eyes.”  f Ovid.  Met  13.  8 Virg.  E.  1.  2.  “ I am  not  so  deformed,  1 lately  saw  myself  in  the  tranquil 

glassy  sea,  as  I stood  ui)on  the  shore.”  hEpist  An  uxor  literate  sit  ducenda.  Noctes  tnsomnes  tradu- 
rendse,  liteils  remit) ciandum,  ftepc  gemendum,  nonminquam  et  iliacrymandmn  sor.i  et  conditionl  ture. 
Videiidum  quffl  vesica,  quis  cullus  tc  decent,  quis  in  usu  .sit,  utnim  latus  barbse,  »kc.  Cum  cura  loqueiiduin, 
incedendum,  bibendum  et  cum  cura  insani;:nduin.  i Mart.  Epig.  5.  : • 
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^Erasmus  liatli  it,  Miisicam  docet  amor  et  Poestn,  love  v/ill  make  tliem  musi- 
cians, and  to  compose  ditties,  madrigals,  elegies,  love  sonnets,  and  sing  tjieni 
to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good  qualities  may  be  bad.  ^Jupiter  per- 
ceived Mercury  to  be  in  love  with  Philologia,  because  he  learned  languages, 
polite  speech  (for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus’  daughter,  as  some  write),  arts 
and  sciences,  quo  virgini  placeref,  all  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  j)lease  his 
mistress.  ’Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing,  dance;  and  without  question,  so 
many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this  kind, 
if  love  did  not  incite  them.  “ Who,”  saith  Castilio,  “ would  learn  to  play, 
or  give  his  mind  to  music,  learn  to  dance,  or  make  so  many  rhymes,  love- 
songs,  as  most  do,  but  for  women’s  sake,  because  they  hope  by  that  means  to 
purchase  their  good  wills,  and  win  their  favour?”  V»^e  see  this  daily  verified 
in  our  ^mung  women  and  wives,  they  that  being  maids  took  so  much  pains  to 
sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost  and  charge  to  their  parents,  to  get  those 
graceful  qualities,  now  being  married  will  scarce  touch  an  instrument,  they 
care  not  for  it.  Constantine  agricult.  lib.  11.  co^p.  18,  makes  Cupid  himself 
to  be  a great  dancer;  by  the  same  token  that  he  was  capering  amongst  the 
gods,  “ ^^he  flung  down  a bowl  of  nectar,  which  distilling  upon  the  white  rose, 
ever  since  made  it  red:”  and  Calistratus,  by  the  help  of  Dsedalus,  about 
Cupid’s  statue  °made  a many  of  young  wenches  still  a dancing,  to  signify  _ 
belike  that  Cupid  was  much  affected  with  it,  as  without  all  doubt  he  was.  For 
at  liis  and  Psyche’s  wedding,  the  gods  being  present  to  grace  the  feast,  Gany- 
mede fllled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  ^Apuleius  describes  it),  Vulcan  was  the 
cook,  the  Hours  made  all  flne  with  roses  and  flowers,  Apollo  played  on  the 
harp,  the  Muses  sang  to  it,  sed  suavi  M^isicce  super  ingressa  Venus  saltavit,  but 
his  mother  Venus  danced  to  his  and  their  sweet  content.  Witty  ‘^Lucian  in 
that  pathetical  love  passage,  or  pleasant  description  of  J upiter’s  stealing  of 
Europa,  and  swimming  ffom  Phoenicia  to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the  winds 
hush,  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  riding  in  their  chariot  to  break  the  waves 
before  them,  the  tritons  dancing  round  about,  with  every  one  a torch,  the  sea- 
nymphs  half-naked,  keeping  time  on  dolphins’  backs,  and  singing  Hymeneus, 
Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the  top  of  the  waters,  and  Venus  herself  coming 
after  in  a shell,  strewing  roses  and  flowers  on  their  heads.  Praxiteles,  in  all 
his  pictures  of  love,  feigns  Cupid  ever  smiling,  and  looking  upon  dancers;  and 
in  Saint  Mark’s  in  Pome  (whose  work  I know  not),  one  of  the  most  delicious 
jaeces,  is  a many  of  ^satyrs  dancing  about  a wench  asleep.  So  that  dancing 
still  is  as  it  were  a necessary  appendix  to  love  matters.  Young  lasses  are 
never  better  pleased  than  when  as  upon  a holiday,  after  evensong,  they  may 
meet  their  sweethearts,  and  dance  about  a maypole,  or  in  a town-green  under 
a shady  elm.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  ® France,  as  for  citizens’  wives  and  maids 
to  dance  a round  in  the  streets,  and  often  too,  for  want  of  better  instruments, 
to  make  good  music  of  their  own  voices,  and  dance  after  it.  Yea  many  times 
this  love  wiU  make  old  men  and  women  that  have  more  toes  than  teeth,  ' 

dance, “John,  come  kiss  me  now,”  mask  and  mum;  for  Comus  and 

Hymen  love  masks,  and  all  such  merriments  above  measure,  will  allow  men  to 
put  on  women’s  apparel  in  some  cases,  and  promiscuously  to  dance,  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  generous  and  base,  of  all  sorts.  Paulus  Jovius  taxeth 
Augustine  Niphus  the  philosopher,  “ ‘for  that  being  an  old  man  and  a publicf 


Chil.  4.  cent.  5 pro.  16.  1 Martlanus  Capella,  lib.  1 . do  mipt.  philol.  Jam  ilium  aentio  amoro  tenevl, 

conipai;atas  in  famulitio  disciplinaa,  &e.  m 3.  aulico.  Quia  clioreia 
Quis  rauaicse  tantam  navaret  operam  nisi  quod  illiu.s  dulccdine  per- 
wm  npp?«rf.  u componeret,  nisi  ut  indo  affectus  suoa  in  niulicrcs  explicaret  ? “ Cra- 

HinrTnnfpi  If  pcos,  qui  in  tfin'am  cadens,  rosam  prius  albam  rubore  infccit.  ° ruellas 

^ ^ p T 1‘1'ilostrat.  Imag.  lib.  3.  do  statuis.  Exercitium  ainoi  i 

finrmipnti  lAanifnTifu'!  ^ Bin  ^ ^'Komman  de  cur.  niort.  part.  5.  cap.  28.  Sat.  puelku 

PPrvpT^f  ^ View  of  It.  ‘Vltaejus.  Puelloa  amoreseptu.agcnnriua  scnex  risque  ad 

1 sine  pudoro  conspoxeruut  senem  ct  philosophum 
podagrlcuni,  non  sine  risu  saitanteni  ad  tibiaj  modes.  r i i 
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professor,  a fatlier  of  many  cliiklrcn,  he  was  so  mad  for  the  love  of  a young 
maid  (that  which  many  of  his  friends  were  ashamed  to  see),  an  old  gouty 
fellow,  yet  would  dance  after  fiddlers.”  Many  laughed  him  to  scorn  for  it, 
but  this  omnipotent  love  would  have  it  so. 


Hyacmthino  bacillo  “ Love  hasty  with  his  purple  staff  did  make 

Properans  amor,  me  adegit  ile  follow  and  the  dance  to  undertake.” 

Violentfer  ad  scq,uendum.” 

And  ’tis  no  news  this,  no  indecorum;  for  why?  a good  reason  may  be  given 
of  it.  Cupid  and  death  meet  both  in  an  inn;  and  being  merrily  disposed,  they 
did  exchange  some  arrows  from  either  quiver ; ever  since  young  men  die,  and 

oftentimes  old  men  dote ^Sic  moritur  Juvenis,  sic  moribundus  amat.  And 

who  can  then  withstand  it?  If  once  we  be  in  love,  young  or  old,  though  our 
teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  virginal  jacks,  or  stand  parallel  asunder  like  the 
arches  of  a bridge,  there  is  no  remedy,  we  must  dance  trenchmore  for  a need, 
over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools,  &c.  And  Princum  Prancum  is  a fine  dance.  Plu- 
tarch, Sympos.  1.  qucest.  5.  doth  in  some  sort  excuse  it,  and  telleth  us  moreover 
in  what  sense,  Musicam  docet  amor,  licet  prius fuerit  rudis,  how  love  makes  them 
that  had  no  skill  before  learn  to  sing  and  dance;  he  concludes,  ’tis  only  that 
power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over  us.  “ ^Love  (as  he  holds)  will  make  a 
silent  man  speak,  a modest  man  most  officious;  dull,  quick;  slow,  nimble; 
and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  a hard,  base,  untractable  churl,  as  fire 
doth  iron  in  a smith’s  forge,  free,  facile,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated.” 
Nay,  ’twill  make  him  prodigal  in  the  other  extreme,  and  give  a ^hundred 
sesterces  for  a night’s  lodging,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  or 
^ducenta  drachmarum  millia  pro  iirdcd  node,  as  Mundus  to  Paulina,  spend  all 
his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do  in  -ike  case)  to  obtain  his  suit.  Por  which  cause 
many  compare  love  to  wine,  which  makes  men  jovial  and  merry,  frolic  and 
sad,  whine,  sing,  dance,  and  what  not. 

But  above  all  the  other  symptoms  of  lovers,  this  is  not  lightly  to  be  over- 
passed, that  likely  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  tm-n 
to  their  ability,  rhymers,  ballad-makers  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith, 
“ *^They  will  be  witnesses  and  trumpeters  of  their  paramours’  good  parts,  be- 
decking them  with  verses  and  commendatoiy  songs,  as  we  do  statues  with  gold, 
that  they  may  be  remembered  and  admired  of  all.”  Ancient  men  will  dote  in 
this  kind  sometimes  as  well  as  the  rest ; the  heat  of  love  will  thaw  their  frozen 
affections,  dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and  so  far  enable  them,  though  they  be  sixty 
years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce  thirty  beneath.  J ovianus  Pontanus 
makes  an  old  fool  rhyme,  and  turn  Poetaster  to  please  his  mistress. 


“°Ne  ringas  Mariana,  meos  ne  despice  canos, 
Dc  sene  nam  juvenem  dia  refen’e  potes,”  &c. 


“ Sweet  Marian  do  not  mine  age  disdain, 

For  thou  canst  make  an  old  man  young  again.” 


They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  and  ditties  (if  young  especially),  and 
cannot  abstain  though  it  be  when  they  go  to,  or  should  be  at  church.  We 
have  a pretty  story  to  this  purpose  in  '^Westmonasteriensis  an  old  writer  of  j 
ours  (if  you  will  believe  it)  An.  Dom.  1012.  at  Colewiz  in  Saxony,  on  Christ- 
mas eve  a company  of  young  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest  was  at  mass  in  \ 
the  church,  were  singing  catches  and  love  songs  in  the  churchyard,  he  sent  to 
them  to  make  less  noise,  but  they  sung  on  still:  and  if  you  will,  you  shall 
have  the  very  song  itself.  j 


“Equitabat  homo  per  sylvam  frondosam, 
Ducebatfiue  secum  Meswinden  formosam, 
Quid  stamus,  cur  non  inuis?  ” 


“ A fellow  rid  by  the  greenwood  side, 

And  fair  Jlcswinde  was  his  bride. 

Why  stand  we  so,  and  do  not  got  ” 


^ Anacreon.  Carm.  7.  Joach.  Beilins,  Eplg.  “ Thus  youth  dies,  thus  in  death  he  loves. 


y De 


I 


exornare,  ut  auro  statuas,  ut  memorentur,  ct  ab  omnibus  admirentur. 
d Flores  hist.  fol.  2&8. 
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This  they  sung,  lie  cliaft,  till  at  length,  impatient  as  he  was,  he  prayed  to  St. 
Magnus,  patron  of  the  church,  they  might  all  three  sing  and  dance  till  that 
time  twelvemonth,  and  so  ®they  did  without  meat  and  drink,  wearisomeness  or 
giving  over,  till  at  year’s  end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolved  by  Here- 
bertus  archbishop  of  Cologne.  They  will  in  all  places  be  doing  thus,  young 
folks  especially,  reading  love  stories,  talking  of  this  or  that  young  man,  such  a 
fair  maid,  singing,  telling  or  hearing  lascivious  tales,  scimrilous  tunes,  such 
I objects  are  their  sole  delight,  their  continual  meditation,  and  as  Guastavinins 
; adds.  Com.  in  4.  Sect.  27.  Frov.  Arist.  oh  seminis  ahundantiam  crebrm  cogita- 
tiones,  veneris  frequens  recordatio  et  'pruriens  voluptas,  &c.  an  earnest  longing 
I comes  hence,  pruriens  corpus,  pruriens  anima,  amorous  conceits,  tickling 
i ■ thoughts,  sweet  and  pleasant  thoughts;  hence  it  is,  they  can  think,  discourse 
I willingly,  or  speak  almost  of  no  other  subject.  ’Tis  their  only  desire,  if  it  may 
j be  done  by  art,  to  see  their  husband’s  picture  in  a glass,  they’ll  give  anything 
j to  know  when  they  shall  be  married,  how  many  husbands  they  shall  have,  by 
j cromnyomantia,  a kind  of  divination  with  ^onion  s laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmas 
I eve,  or  by  fasting  on  St.  Anne’s  eve  or  night,  to  knoAv  who  shall  be  their  first 
j husband,  or  by  amphitomantia,  by  beans  in  a cake,  &c.,  to  burn  the  same. 

I This  love  is  the  cause  of  all  good  conceits,  ^neatness,  exornations,  plays, 
i elegancies,  delights,  pleasant  expressions,  sweet  motions,  and  gestures,  joys, 
i comforts,  exultancies,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  our  life,  ^qualis  jam  vita  foret, 
aut  quid  jucundi  sine  aured  Venere?  ^Emoriar  cum  istd  non  amplius  mihi 
cura  fuerit,  let  me  live  no  longer  than  I may  love,  saith  a mad  merry  fellow  in 
Mimnermus.  This  love  is  that  salt  that  seasoneth  our  harsh  and  dull  labours, 
and  gives  a pleasant  relish  to  our  other  unsavoury  proceedings,  ^Ahsit  amor, 
surgunt  tenebrm,  torpedo,  veternum,  pestis,  &c.  All  our  feasts  almost,  masques, 
raummings,  banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes, 
poems,  love  stories,  plays,  comedies,  attelans,  jigs,  fescenines,  elegies,  odes, 
&c.  proceed  hence.  ^Danaus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughter’s  wedding  at 
Argos,  instituted  the  first  plays  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of  symbols, 

• emblems,  impresses,  devices,  if  we  shall  believe  Jovius,  Contiles,  Paradine, 

' ' Camillus  de  Camillis,  may  be  ascribed  to  it.  Most  of  onr  arts  and  sciences, 

; painting  amongst  the  rest,  was  first  invented,  saith  “Patritius  ex  amoris  bene- 
^ fjicio,  for  love’s  sake.  For  when  the  daughter  of  '^Deburiades  the  Sycionian, 
was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart  now  going  to  wars,  ut  desiderio  ejus  minus 
tabesceret,  to  comfort  herself  in  his  absence,  she  took  his  picture  with  coal  upon 
a wall,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow,  which  her  father  admiring,  perfected 
afterwards,  and  it  was  the  first  picture  by  report  that  ever  was  made.  And 
long  after,  Sycion  for  painting,  carving,  statuary,  music,  and  philosophy,  was 
preferred  before  all  the  cities  in  Greece.  ” Apollo  was  the  first  inventor  of 
physic,  divination,  oracles;  Minerva  found  out  weaving,  Vulcan  curious  iron- 
work, Mercury  letters,  but  who  prompted  all  this  into  their  heads  1 Love, 
Nunquam  talia  invenissent,  nisi  talia  adamdssent,  they  loved  such  things,  or  > 

• some  party,  for  whose  sake  they  were  undertaken  at  first.  ’Tis  true,  Vulcan 
I made  a most  admirable  brooch  or  necklace,  which  long  after  Axion  and 

Temenus,  Phegius’  sons,  for  the  singular  worth  of  it,  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
at  Delphos,but  Pharyllusthe  tyrant  stole  it  away,  and  presented  it  to  Ariston’s 
wife,  on  whom  he  miserably  doted  (Parthenius  tells  the  story  out  of  Phylar- 
chus);  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent  Ouch?  to  give  Hermione 
Cadmus’  wife,  whom  ho  dearly  loved.  All  our  tilts  and  tournaments,  orders  of 


m s'  caiihirunt,  pluviasupcr  illos non  cecidit;  non  frifiug,  non  ciilor,  non  sitis,  nec  l.nssitudo 

lllos  afrecit,  &c.  f His  corum  noininn  inscribuntur  de  quibus  qnscrunt.  8 Hulc  niunditias,  orniituin, 
]e^  oreni,  delicias,  ludo.s,  elegantiam,  oinnem  denique  vitse  Huavitateni  debemns.  h Ih-ginus,  cap.  'ZTi. 

hGi-JPCo.  kAngenanus.  1 Lib.  4.  tit.  11.  de  prin.  instit.  “ Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  12.  Gerbelius, 
I.  b.  aencript.  (tr,  ^ i ransus,  1.  3.  de  syinbolis : qui  primus  Rymholum  excogitnvit  voluit  nirnirum  liac 
rationc  implicutum  aniinuni  evolverc,  cumque  vcl  domiiia;  vel  aliis  intuciitibus  ostcndcrc. 
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tlie  garter,  golden  fleece,  &c. — Nohilitas  sub  amove  jacet ov/e  tlieir  begin- 

nings to  love,  and  many  of  our  liistories.  By  this  means,  saith  Jovius,  they 
would  express  their  loving  minds  to  their  mistress,  and  to  the  beliolders.  ’Tis 
the  sole  subject  almost  of  poetry,  all  our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs, 
whatever  those  old  Anacreons  (and  tlierefore  Hesiod  makes  the  Muses  and 
Graces  still  follow  Cupid,  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and  the  rest  of  the 
poets  v/ere  love’s  priests) : all  our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrammatists,  love  writers. 
Antony  Diogens  the  most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  in  Phocius  Biblio- 
theca, Longus  Sophista,  Eustathius,  Achilles  Tatius,  Aristienetus,  Heliodorus, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Parthenius,  Theodoras,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  &c.  Our  new  Ariostos,  Boyards,  Authors  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Faerie 
Queene,  &c.  Marullus,  Leotichius,  Angerianus,  Stroza,  Secundus,  Capellanus, 
&c.  with  the  rest  of  those  facete  modern  poets,  have  written  in  this  kind,  are 
but  as  so  many  symptoms  of  love.  Their  whole  books  are  a synopsis  or 
breviary  of  love,  the  portuous  of  love,  legends  of  lovers’  lives  and  deaths,  and  of 
their  memorable  adventures,  nay  more,  quod  leguntur,  quod  laudantur  amori 
debent,  as  ^Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds,  “ there  never  was  any  excellent  poet 
that  invented  good  fables,  or  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  not  in  love  him- 
self had  he  not  taken  a quill  from  Cupid’s  wings,  he  could  never  have  written 
so  amorously  as  he  did. 


“ 1 Cj'nthia  te  A'-atem  fecit,  lascive  PropertI, 
Ingenium  Galli  pulchra  Lj’coris  liaPet. 
Fama  est  arguti  Nemesis  formosa  Tibulli, 
Lesbia  dictaA'it,  clocte  Catulle,  tibi. 

Non  me  Pelignus,  nec  spernet  Mantua  vatem, 
Si  qua  Corinna  mihi,  si  quis  Alexis  ei’it.” 


“ Wanton  Propertius  and  witty  Gallns, 
Subtile  Tibullus,  and  learned  Catullus, 
It  was  Cynthia,  Lesbia,  Lychoris, 

That  made  you  poets  all ; and  if  Alexis, 
Or  Corinna  chance  my  paramour  to  be. 
Virgil  and  Ovid  shall  not  despise  me.” 


“ Non  me  carminibus  vincet  nec  Thraceus  Oi’pheus, 
Nec  Linus.” 


Petrarch’s  Laura  made  him  so  famous,  Astrophel’s  Stella,  and  Jovianus  Pon- 
tanus’  mistress  was  the  cause  of  his  roses,  violets,  lilies,  nequitisc,  blanditias, 
joci,  decor,  nardus,  ver,  corolla.,  thus.  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus,  Charis,  crocum, 
Laurus,  unguentum,  costum,  lachrymse,  myrrha,  mussc,  &c.  and  the  rest  of 
his  poems;  why  are  Italians  at  this  day  generally  so  good  poets  and  paintere  ? 
Because  every  man  of  any  fashion  amongst  them  hath  his  mistress.  The  very 
rustics  and  hog-rubbers,  Menalcas  and  Corydon,  quifoetent  de  stercore  equino, 
tliose  fulsome  knaves,  if  once  they  taste  of  this  love-liquor,  are  inspired  in  an 
instant.  Instead  of  those  accurate  emblems,  curious  impresses,  gaudy  masques, 
tilts,  tournaments,  &c.,  they  have  their  wakes,  Whitsun-ales,  shepherd’s 
feasts,  meetings  on  holidays,  country  dances,  roundelaj^s,  writing  their  names 
on  ® trees,  true  lover’s  knots,  pretty  gifts. 

“ With  toLens,  hearts  divided,  and  half  rings, 

Shepherds  in  their  loves  are  as  coy  as  kings.” 

Choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  &c.,  they  go  by  couples, 


“ Corydon’s  Phillis,  Nj'sa  and  Mepsus, 
With  dainty  Dousibel  and  Sir  Tophus.” 


Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  &c.,  they  have  their  ballads,  country,, 
tunes,  “ O the  broom,  the  bonny,  bonny  broom,”  ditties  and  songs,  “ Bess  aj 


belle,  she  doth  excel,”— they  must  write  likewise  and  indite  all  in  rhyme. 


“ t Thou  honeysuckle  of  the  hawthorn  hedge, 
Vouchsafe  in  Cupid’s  cup  my  heart  to  pledge; 
My  heart's  dear  blood,  sweet  Cis,  is  thy  carouse 
Worth  all  the  ale  in  Gammer  Gubbin's  house.” 

I say  no  more,  affairs  call  me  away, 

My  father’s  horse  for  provender  doth  stay. 


Be  thou  the  Lady  Cressctlight  to  me. 

Sir  Trolly  Lolly  will  I prove  to  thee. 
■VVritten  in  haste,  farcAvell  my  cowslip  sweet. 
Pray  let’s  a Sunday  at  tlie  alehouse  meet.” 


Your  most  grim  stoics  and  severe  philosophers  'will  melt  away  with  this  pas- 


P Lib.  i.  num.  102,  sylvte  nuptlalis  poetre  non  inveniunt  fnbulas,  ant  versus  laudatos  faciunt,  nisi  qui  ab 
amore  fuerint  excitati.  *1  Martial,  ep.  73.  lib.  9.  Vlrg.  Eclog.  4.  “None  shall  excel  me  in  poetiy, 
neither  the  Thracian  Orpheus,  nor  Apollo.”  ® Teneris  arboribus  amicarum  nomina  inscribentes  ut  simul 
crescant.  IIa:d.  t S.  It.  IGOO. 
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sion,  and  if '^Atlieneus  belie  them  not,  Aristippus,  Apollidorus,  Antiplianes, 
,tfec.,  have  made  love-songs  and  commentaries  of  their  mistress’  praises,  ^orators 
write  epistles,  princes  give  titles,  honours,  what  not?  ^Xerxes  gave  to  The- 
mistocles  Lampsacus  to  find  him  wine.  Magnesia  for  bread,  and  Myunte  for  the 
■ rest  of  his  diet.  The  ^Persian  kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use,  /lac 
civifas  mulisri  redimiculum  'praebeat,  hcec  in  coUum,  Jicec  in  crines,  one  whole 
city  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck,  a third  her  hood.  Ahasuerus 
would  ‘'‘have  given  Esther  half  his  empire,  and  ^ Herod  bid  Herodias  “ask 
T what  she  would,  she  should  have  it.”  Caligula  gave  100,000  sesterces  to  his 
courtezan  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins,  and  yet  when  he  was  solicited  by  the 
senate  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  decayed  walls  of  Pome  for  the  com- 
monwealth’s good,  he  would  give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most.  ® Dionysius, 
that  Sicilian  tyrant,  rejected  all  his  privy  councillors,  and  was  so  besotted  on 
Mirrha  his  favourite  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no  office,  or  in  the 
' most  weightiest  business  of  the  kingdom  do  aught  without  her  especial  advice, 
prefer,  depose,  send,  entertain  no  man,  though  worthy  and  well-deserving,  but 
by  her  consent;  and  lie  again  whom  she  commended,  howsoever  unfit,  un- 
worthy, was  as  highly  apj3roved.  Kings  and  emperors,  instead  of  poems,  build 
cities;  Adrian  built  Antinoain  Egypt,  besides  constellations,  temples,  altars, 
statues,  images,  &c.,  in  the  honour  of  his  Antinous.  Alexander  bestowed 
infinite  sums  to  set  out  his  Hephestion  to  all  eternity.  ‘^Socrates  professetli 
liimself  love’s  servant,  ignorant  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  a doctor  alone  in  love 
matters,  et  quum  alienarwn  rerum  omnium  scientiam  diffitei'etur,  saith  ®Max- 
.mus  Tyrius,  his  sectator,  hujus  negofii professor,  &c.,  and  this  he  spake  openly, 
at  home  and  abroad,  at  public  feasts,  in  the  academy,  in  Fyrceo,  Lycceo,  sub 
Platano,  &c.,  the  very  blood-hound  of  beauty,  as  he  is  styled  by  others.  But 
[ conclude  there  is  no  end  of  love’s  symptoms,  ’tis  a bottomless  pit.  Love  is 
iubject  to  no  dimensions;  not  to  be  surveyed,  by  any  art  or  engine:  and 
-resides,  I am  of  ^Hsedus’  mind,  “no  man  can  discourse  of  love  matters,  or 
iidge  of  them  aright,  that  hath  not  made  trial  in  his  own  person,”  or  as  TPiUeas 
Sylvius  ^adds,  “ hath  not  a little  doted,  been  mad  or  love-sick  himself.  I con- 

bss  I am  but  a novice,  a contemplator  only,  Nescio  quid  sit  amor  nec  amo^ 

[ have  a tincture;  for  why  should  I lie,  Assemble  or  excuse  it,  yet  homo  sum 
Ac.,  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  subject,  non  sum  prceceptor  amandi,  and 
vhat  I say  is  merely  reading,  ex  aliorum  forsan  ineptiis,  by  mine  own  obser- 
vation, and  others’  relation. 


MEMB.  lY. 


Prognostics  of  Love-Melancholy. 

What  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspicions,  fears,  griefs,  anxieties, 
iccompany  such  as  are  in  love,  I have  sufficiently  said : the  next  question  is, 
what  will  be  the  event  of  such  miseries,  what  they  foretel.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  love  cannot  be  cured,  Nullis  amor  est  medicabilis  herhis,  it 
accompanies  them  to  the  ^ last, amor  exitio  est  pecori pecorisque  magistro.^ 
“ The  same  passion  consumes  both  the  sheep  and  the  shej)herd,”  and  is  so 
continuate,  that  by  no  persuasion  almost  it  may  be  relieved.  “ ^Bid  me  not 

Lib.  13.  cap.Dipiiosoplii  .t.  ’'PeePutean.  epist.  33,  desua  Mar/jaretaBeroaldiiq  yrT«.,c* 

ipol.  pro  Herod.  Tully,  orat.^.  Verr.  “Esth  v b Mnt  i 47  . ^en.  Steph. 

iinasia!  suaj  consensu  fecit,  omnesque  actioncs  suas  sc’ortillo  cominunlcavft 

iniat.  d Amons  famulus  omnein  scientiam  diffltetur  ama^^^  5i6.  de 

••Serm.  8.  f Quis  horum  scribere  molcstiS  potest  KiU  et  S?iin,,„nH  " agmoscit. 

:e.nnendis  amoribus ; opinor  hac  de  re  ncminm  S dircenU^^^^^^^^^^  ^ ® ^ 

lut  magnum  fcceiit  periculum,  h “ I am  not  in  love  Tinr  rtn  r t Posso  aut  judicare  qui  non  in  ea  versatur, 

umquam  mortuus  est  qui  amai  in.  Sy?!r  ‘ ?Eurtal  e/ad  f ‘ SpniP^^-nioritur: 

iniarc  dcficiain  ? roga  monies  ut  in  planum  devpninnt  Sylviura  : Rogas  ut 

imare  ac  suum  I'hx'bus  rciinquere  cursura.  flumina  repetant ; tarn  possum  to  non 
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love,”  said  Euiyalus,  “bid  the  mountains  come  down  into  the  plains,  bid  the 
rivers  run  back  to  their  fountains;  I can  as  soon  leave  to  love,  as  the  sun  leave 
his  coiu'sej” 


^ Et  prius  fequoribiis  plsces,  et  montibus  umbra?, 

Et  volucres  decruut  sylvis,  et  murinura  ventis, 
Quam  inilii  discedont  fonnosa?  Araaryllidis  igncs.” 


First  sea^  sball  want  their  fish,  the  mountains  shade, 
W oods  singing  birds,  tiie  wind's  niunnur  shall  fade, 
Thau  my  fair  Amaryllis’  love  allay’d.” 


Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a deaf  man  hear,  a blind  man  see,  a dumb  speak,  lame 
run,  counsel  can  do  no  good,  a sick  man  cannot  relish,  no  physic  can  ease  me. 
Non  prosunt  domino  qacB  prosunt  omnibus  artes.  As  A|do11o  confessed,  and 
J upiter  himself  could  not  be  cured. 

“ ’^Omnes  humanos  curat  medicina  dolores,  1 “ Physic  can  soon  cure  every  disease. 

Solus  amor  morbi  non  habet  artifleem.”  | ° Excepting  love,  that  can  it  not  appease.” 

But  whether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means,  shall  be  explained 
in  his  place ; in  the  mean  time,  if  it  take  his  course,  and  be  not  otherwise  eased 
or  amended,  it  breaks  out  into  outrageous  often  and  prodigious  events.  Amor 
et  Liber  violenli  dii  sunt,  as  ^Tatius  observes,  et  eousque  animum  incendunt, 
ut  pudoris  oblivisci  cogant,  Love  and  Bacchus  are  so  violent  gods,  so  furiously 
rage  in  our  minds,  that  they  make  us  forget  all  honesty,  shame,  and  common 
civility.  Bor  such  men  ordinarily,  as  are  thoroughly  possessed  with  this 
humour,  become  insensati  et  insarti,  for  it  is  ^amor  insam/s,  as  the  poet 
calls  it,  beside  themselves,  and  as  I have  proved,  no  better  than  beasts,  irra- 
tional, stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  fear  of  God  or  men,  they  frequently  for- 
swear themselves,  spend,  steal,  commit  incests,  rapes,  adulteries,  murder-s, 
depopulate  towns,  cities,  countries,  to  satisfy  their  lust. 

“ ^ A devil  ’tis,  and  mischief  such  doth  work, 

As  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Turk.” 

The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a sufficient  witness ; and  as  Appian,  lib.  5.  hist,  saith 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  “ ® Their  love  brought  themselves  and  all  Egypt  into 
extreme  and  miserable  calamities,”  “ the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  worm-wood, 
and  as  sharp  as  a two-edged  sword,”  Prov.  v.  4,  5.  “ Her  feet  go  doAvn  to  death 
her  step.s  lead  on  to  hell.  She  is  more  bitter  than  death,  (Eccles.  vii.  28.)  and 
the  sinner  shall  betaken  by  her.”  ^ Qui  in  amove  prcEcipitavit,  pejus  perit 
quam  qui  saxo  salit.  “ '^He  that  runs  headlong  from  the  top  of  a rock  is  not 
in  so  bad  a case  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love.”  “ For  hence,”  saith 
^Platina,  “ comes  repentance,  dotage,  they  lose  themselves,  their  wits,  and 
make  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes  altogether:”  madness,  to  make  away  them- 
selves and  others,  violent  death.  Prognosticatio  est  talis,  saith  Gordonius,  ^si 
71071  succurratur  iis,  aut  in  nianiam  cadunt,  aut  moriuntur;  the  prognostica- 
tion is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  die.  “ For  if  this  passion  continue,”  saith 
^-^lian  Mental tus,  “ it  makes  the  blood  hot,  thick,  and  black;  and  if  the 
inflam  mation  get  into  the  brain,  with  continual  meditation  and  waking,  it  so 
dries  it  up,  that  madness  follows,  or  else  they  make  away  themselves,”  ^ O Cory- 
don,  Corydon,  quee  te  dementia  cepit?  How,  as  Arnoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily 
work  these  effects,  if  it  be  not  j)resently  helped;  “ ‘'They  will  pine  away,  lun 
mad,  and  die  upon  a sudden ; ” Facile  incidunt  in  7rianiam,  saith  Valescus, 
quickly  mad,  nisi  succurratur,  if  good  order  be  not  taken. 


“®  Eheu  triste  jngum  qulsquis  amorls  habet,  I “ Oh  hca^'y  yoke  of  love,  which  whoso  bcai'S, 

Is  prius  uc  ii3i  it  se  periissi  perit.”  | Is  qu.te  undone,  and  that  at  unawares.” 


Buchanan,  Syl.  Propert.  lib.  2.  cleg.  1.  ® Est  orcus  ilia  vis,  est  immedicabilis,  res  rabies  insnna. 

P Lib.  2.  d virg.  Eel.  3.  K.  T.  **Qui  quidem  amor  utrosque  et  totam  Egyptum  e.xtremis  calamitatibus 
Involvit.  t Plautus.  Ut  corpus  pondere,  sic  animus  amore  pra?cipltatur.  Austin.  1.  2.  de  civ.  del.  c.  ‘28. 

* Dial,  hinc  oritur  pocnitentia,  desperatio,  et  non  vident  ingenium  so  cum  re  simul  amisisse.  yjdem 
Savanarola,  ct  plures  alii,  <fcc.  Kubidam  facturus  Orexin.  Juven. *  *Cap.  de  Ileroico  Amore.  Iltec  passio 
durans  sanguinem  toiTidum  ct  atrabiliarum  reddit;  hie  vero  ad  cerebrum  delatus  insaniam  parat,  vigilia 
et  crebro  desidcrio  e.xsiccans.  “Virg.  Egl.  2.  “Oh  Corydon,  Corydon'  wlmt  madness  possesses 

you  ? ” b Insani  fliint  nut  slbi  ipsis  dc.'porantcs  mortem  afferunt.  Languentes  cito  mortem  aut  manioni 
patiuntur.  ° Culcngninus 
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So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  jDoet, 


dlnsaniiim  priusquam  qiiis  sentiate,  I *•  I shall  he  mad  before  it  be  perceived, 

Yix  pili  intervallo  a furore  absum.”  | A liair-breadth  off  scarce  am  I,  now  distracted.” 

As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angelica,  or  Hercules  for  his  Hylas, 

“At  ille  ruebat  quo  pedes  ducebaiit,  fiiribundus,  I “ He  went  he  car’d  not  whither,  mad  he  was, 

Nam  ill!  sajvus  Deus  intus  jecur  huiiabat.”  | The  cruel  God  so  tortui-’d  him,  alas  1 ” 


At  the  sight  of  Hero  I cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad, 

“^Aliusvulnua  eelans  insanit  pulchritudine  puellm.’  I “And  whilst  he  doth  conceal  his  (p’ief, 

1 Madness  comes  on  him  like  a thief” 

Go  to  bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  village,  how  many 
have  either  died  for  love,  or  voluntary  made  away  themselves,  that  I need  not 
much  labour  to  prove  it : ^iVec  modus  aut  requies  nisi  mors  reperitur  amoris : 
death  is  the  common  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 

“ e Mori  mihi  contingat,  non  cnim  alia  I " Would  I were  dpd  I for  nought.  God  knows, 

Liberatio  ab  mrumnis  fuerit  ullo  pacto  istis.”  1 But  death  can  rid  me  of  these  woes.” 

As  soon  as  Etiryalus  departed  from  Senes,  Lucretia,  his  paramoui’,  “ never 
looked  up,  no  jest  could  exhilarate  her  sad  mind,  no  joys  comfort  her  wounded 
and  distressed  soul,  but  a little  after  she  feU  sick  and  died.”  But  this  is  a 
gentle  end,  a natural  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  away  themselves. 

“proprioque  in  sanguine  Imtus, 

Indignantem  animam  vacuas  effudit  in  auras ; ” 

SO  did  Dido;  Sed  moriamur  ait,  sicsicjuvat  ire  per  umbras;^  Pyramusand 
Thisbe,  Medea,  iCoresusand  Callirhoe,  ^Theagines  the  philosopher,  and  many 
myriads  besides,  and  so  will  ever  do, 

“ 1 et  mihi  foiiis  I “ Whoever  heard  a story  of  more  woe, 

Est  manus,  est  et  amor,  dabit  hie  in  vulnera  vires.”  ( Than  that  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  ? ’* 


Bead  Parthenium  in  Eroticis,  and  Plutarch’s  amatorias  narrationes,  or  love 
stories,  all  tending  almost  to  this  purpose.  "Valleriola,  lib.  2.  observ.  7,  hath  a 
lamentable  narration  of  a merchant,  his  patient,  ““that  raving  through  impa- 
tience of  love,  had  he  not  been  watched,  would  every  while  have  offered  violence 
to  himself'.”  Amatus  Lucitanus,  cent.  3.  car.  56,  hath  such  “another  story,  and 
Felix  Plater,  med.  observ.  lib.  1.  a third  of  a young  gentleman  that  studied 
j)hysic,  and  for  the  love  of  a doctor’s  daughter,  having  no  hope  to  compass 
his  desire,  poisoned  himself.  ^Anno  1615,  a barber  in  Frankfort,  because  his 
wench  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own  throat.  ‘^At  Heoburg,  the  same 
year,  a young  man,  because  he  could  not  get  her  parents’  consent,  killed  his 
sweetheart,  and  afterwards  himself,  desiring  this  of  the  magistrate,  as  he  gave 
up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  one  grave,  Quodque  rogis  superest 
unci  requiescal  in  urnd,  which  ^Gismunda  besought  of  Tancredus,  her  father, 
that  she  might  be  in  like  sort  buried  with  Guiscardus,  her  lover,  that  so  their 
bodies  might  lie  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  souls  wander  about  ® Campos 

lugenies  in  the  Elysian  fields, quos  durus  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit,^  in  a 

myrtle  grove 

“ et  myrtea  circum 

Sylva  tegit : curse  non  ips9,  in  morte  relinquunt.” 


You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst,  they  do  not  ofier  violence  to  themselves  in 
this  rage  of  lust  but  unto  others,  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  ^Catiline 
killed  his  only  son,  misilque  ad  orci  pallida,  leihi  ohnubila,  obsita  tenebris  loca, 


d Lucian  Imag.  So  for  Lucian’s  mistress,  aU  that  saw  her  and  could  not  enjoy  her,  ran  mad,  or  haneed 

11  Met.  10.  iEneas  Sylvius.  Ad  ejus  decessum  nunquam  visa  Lucretia 

ridei  c,  nullis  facctiis,  jocis,  nullo  gaudio  potuit  ad  la;titiam  renovuri,  mox  in  aegritudinem  incidit,  et  sic  brevi 

A , ^ 1"®  ; thus  it  is  better  to  descend  to  the  shades." 

i I ausaiiias  Achaicis,  1.  7.  k Megarensis  amore  iiagrans,  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  1 Ovid.  3.  met.  “ Furi- 

bundus  pntavit  so  videre  imaginem  puellas,  et  coram  loqui  blandicns  illi,  &c.  a jyyen.  Hebi  sens. 

vemM " 6 iTJo'ilum  ^ Gotardus  Arthus  Gallobelgicus,  nund. 

fnii  non  nosset  insnm°  expiravit.  <1  Cum  renuente  parento  utroquo  et  ipsa  virgino 

» Hocftcrin^  ’ s^p(1pq  pp/  inteifccit,  hoc  h magistratu  petens,  ut  in  codem  sepulchre  sepeliri  possent. 
U?fh  In,,  w f.  pf . ™ptif‘cntia  percunt,  Virg.  G.  Ai neid.  t '•  Whom  cruel  love 

time  even  iifdcmti  itself.’’  " s.-U.  Val.  S™''®  ovcrsliadow  thee:  nor  do  cures  rcliaiquish 
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for  tlie  love  of  Aurelia  Oristella,  quud  ejus  nuptias  vivo  filio  recusaret.  ^Lao- 
dice,  the  sister  of  Mitliridates,  poisoned  her  husband,  to  give  consent  to  abase 
fellow  whom  slie  loved. Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a concubine  of  his,  set 
Persepolis  on  fire.  “'Nereus’  wife,  a widow,  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the  love 
of  a Venetian  gentleman,  betrayed  tlic  city;  and  he  for  her  sake,  murdered  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a nobleman  in  Venice.  ^Constantine  Despota  made  away 
Catherine,  his  wife,  turned  his  son  Michael  and  his  other  children  out  of  doors, 
for  the  love  of  a base  scrivener’s  daughter  in  Thessalonica,  with  whose  beauty 
he  was  enamoured.  “Leucophria  betrayed  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  for  her 
sweetheart’s  sake,  that  was  in  the  enemies’  camp.  ‘^Pithidice,  the  governor’s 
daughter  of  Methinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles,  betrayed  the  whole  island  to 
him,  her  father’s  enemy.  ®Diognetus  did  as  much  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt, 
for  the  love  of  Policrita,  Medea  for  the  love  of  J ason,  she  taught  him  how  to 
tame  the  fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  the  mighty  dragon  that 
kept  the  golden  fieece,  and  tore  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  that  her 
father  j^thes  might  have  something  to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  with 
her  beloved  J ason,  &c.  Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  tragi-comedy  of  love. 


MEMB.  V. 


Subsect.  I. — Cure  of  Love-Mclancholy^  by  Labour,  Diet,  Physic,  Fasting,  ^c. 

Although  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  love-melancholy  may  be 
cured,  because  it  is  so  irresistible  and  violent  a passion;  for  as  you  know, 

“ f facilis  descensus  Averni ; “ It  is  an  easy  passage  down  to  heU, 

Scd  revocai-e  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras ; But  to  come  back,  once  there,  you  cannot  welL’* 

Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.” 

Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped,  and  by  many 
good  remedies  amended.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  cap.  23.  et  24.  sets  down 
seven  compendious  ways  how  this  malady  may  be  eased,  altered,  and  expelled. 
Savanarola  9.  principal  observations,  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight  rules 
besides  physic,  how  this  passion  may  be  tamed,  Laurentius  2.  mam  precepts, 
Arnoldus,  Valleriola,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim,  Langius^  and  others  inform  us 
otherwise,  and  yet  cJl  tending  to  the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which  I will 
briefiy  epitomise  (for  I light  my  candle  from  their  torclies),  and  enlarge  again 
upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that  after  mine  own  method.  The 
first  rule  to  be  obseiwed  in  this  stubborn  and  unbridled  passion,  is  exercise  and 
diet.  It  is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence.  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  frig  et  Venus 
(love  grows  cool  without  bread  and  ■wine).  ’ As  an  ^idle  sedentary  life,  liberal 
feeding,  are  great  causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite,  labour,  slender  and  sparing  diet, 
with  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means  to  prevent  it. 


Otia  si  tollas  periSre  Cupidinis  nrtes, 
Contcmplceque  jacent,  et  sine  luce  faces.” 

Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine 
cause  they  never  were  idle. 

“ b Frustra  blanditioe  appulistis  ad  has, 
Fruslranequitiae  venistis  ad  lias, 

Fra;tra  delltise  obsidebitis  )ias, 

Fi-ustra  has  illecebrse,  et  procacitates, 

Et  suspii  ia,  et  oscula,  et  susurri, 

Et  quisquis  male  Sana  corda  amantum 
Blandis  ebi'ia  fascinat  venenis.” 


] “Take  idleness  away,  and  put  to  flight  _ 

1 Are  Cupid’s  luts,  liis  Lorches  give  no  light.” 

Muses  were  not  enamoured  at  aU,  be- 


“Tn  vain  are  all  your  flatteries, 
In  vain  arc  all  your  knaveries. 
Delights,  deceits,  procacities, 
t-  iglis,  kisses,  and  conspiracies, 
And  whate’er  is  done  by  art. 
To  bewitch  a lover's  heart.” 


’Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busy.  ’Tis  Savanarola’s  third  ml  a, 


y Saiiel.  lib.  3.  En.  6.  * Curtins,  lib.  5.  “ Chalcocondilas  de  reb.  Tuscicls,  11b.  9.  Xercl 

uxor  Athenanim  domina,  &c.  bNicephorus  Greg.  hist.  lib.  8.  Uxorem  oceidit  liberos  et  Michaelcm 

lllium  videre  abhorruik  Thcssalonicce  amorc  captus  pronotarii  filias,  &c.  opartlienius,  Erfct.  lib.  cap.  5. 
d Idem,  ca.  ‘21.  Gubernatoris  Alia  Acliillis  amove  capta  civitatem  prodiJit  ®Idcm,  cap.  9.  f Vii'g.  Ain.  C. 
8 Otium  naiifiagium  coslitatis.  Austin.  h Buchanan,  UendccasyL 
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Occupari  in  muUis  et  magnis  negotiis,  and  Avicenna’s  precept,  cap.  24.  ^ Cedit 
amor  rebus;  res  age,  tutus  eris.  To  be  busy  still,  and,  as  ^ Guianerius  enjoins, 
about  matters  of  gi*eat  moment,  if  it  may  be.  ^ Magninus  adds,  “ Never  to 
be  idle  but  at  tbe  hours  of  sleep.” 


*et  ni 


Pcscas  ante  diem  libmm  cum  lumine,  si  non 
Intendas  animum  studiis,  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  miser  torquebere.” 


“ For  if  thou  dost  not  ply  thy  book, 
By  candie-light  to  study  bent, 
Employ’d  about  some  honest  thing. 
Envy  or  love  shall  thee  torment” 


No  better  physic  than  to  be  always  occupied,  seriously  intent. 


“ ^ Cur  in  penates  rarius  tenues  subit, 

H£Ec  delicatas  ellgens  pestis  domus, 
Medimnque  sanos  vulgus  affectus  tenet  ? ’ 


&c. 


“ Why  dost  thou  ask,  poor  folks  are  often  free 
And’  dainty  places  still  molested  be  ?” 


‘ Because  poor  people  fare  coarsely,  work  hard,  go  wolward  and  bare.  ° Hon 
hahet  unde  suum  paujjertas  pascat  amorem.  ^ Guianerius  therefore  prescribes 
his  patient  “ to  go  with  hair-cloth  next  his  skin,  to  go  bare-footed,  and  bare- 
legged in  cold  weather,  to  whip  himself  now  and  then,  as  monks  do,  but  above 
all  to  fast.  Not  with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage,  as  many  of  those  ten- 
ter-bellies do,  howsoever  they  put  on  Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever  theypretend, 
but  from  all  manner  of  meat.  Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient  remedy  of  itself ; 
for,  as  Jason  Pi’atensis  holds,  the  bodies  of  such  persons  that  feed  liberally, 
and  live  at  ease,  “ ^ are  full  of  bad  sjiirits  and  devils,  devilish  thoughts ; no 
better  physic  for  such  parties,  than  to  fast.”  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  to  this  of 
hunger,  adds,  ‘"often  baths,  much  exercise  and  sweat,”  but  hunger  and  fasting 
he  prescribes  before  the  rest.  And  ’tis  indeed  our  Saviour’s  oracle,  “ This  kind 
of  devil  is  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,”  which  makes  the  fathers 
so  immoderate  in  commendation  of  fasting.  As  “hunger,”  saith  ® Ambrose,  “ is 
a friend  of  virginity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasciviousness,  but  fulness  overthrows 
chastity,  and  fostereth  all  manner  of  provocations.”  If  thine  horse  be  too 
lusty,  Hierome  adviseth  thee  to  take  away  some  of  his  provender;  by  this 
means  those  Pauls,  Hilaries,  Anthonies,  and  famous  anchorites,  subdued  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh;  by  this  means  Plilarion  “ made  his  ass,  as  he  called  his  own 
body,  leave  kicking  (so  ^ Hierome  relates  of  him  in  his  life),  when  the  devil 
tempted  him  to  any  such  foul  offence.”  By  this  means  those  Indian  Brah- 
mins kept  themselves  continent : they  lay  upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins, 
as  the  red-shanks  do  on  heather,  and  dieted  themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish, 
which  Guianerius  would  have  all  young  ijien  put  in  practice,  and  if  that  will 
not  serve,  ^Gordonius  “would  have  them  soundly  whipped,  or,  to  cool  their 
courage  kept  in  prison,”  and  there  fed  with  bread  and  water  till  they  acknow- 
ledge their  error,  and  become  of  another  mind.  If  imprisonment  and  hunger 
will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directions  of  that  ^ Theban  Crates, 
“ time  must  wear  it  out ; if  time  will  not,  the  last  refuge  is  a halter.”  But 
this,  you  will  say,  is  comically  spoken.  Howsoever,  fasting,  by  all  means, 
must  be  still  used ; and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such  meats  formerly  men- 
tioned, which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they  must  use  an  opposite  diet. 
^ Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided  of  the  younger  sort.  So  “ Plato  prescribes, 
and  would  have  the  magistrates  themselves  abstain  from  it,  for  example’s  sake, 

i Ovid.  lib.  1.  remed.  “Love  yields  to  business;  be  employed,  and  you’ll  be  safe.”  kCap.  16.  circa  res 
arduas  e.verceri.  1 1’ai  t.  2.  c.  23.  reg.  San.  His  proeter  horam  soinni,  nulla  per  otium  transeat.  ™ llor. 
lib.  1.  epist.  2.  “Seneca.  ® “ Poverty  has  not  the  means  of  feeding  her  passion.”  PlYact  16  cap. 
18.  saspe  nuda  came  cillcium  portent  tempore  frigido  sine  caligis,  et  nudis  pedibus  incedant.in  pane  et  aqua 
jejunent,  ssepius  se  verberibus  CcCdant,  &c.  *lI)iemonibus  referta  sunt  corpora  nostra,  illorum  prsecipue 
qui  delicatis  vcscuntur  cduliis,  advolitant,  ct  corporlbus  inherent;  lianc  ob  rein  jejunium  impendio  proba- 
tur  ad  pudicitiam.  r Victus  sit  attenuatus,  balnei  freqiiens  usus  et  sudationes,  cold  baths,  not  hot,  sailli 
llagninus,  part  3.  ca.  23.  to  dive  over  head  and  ears  in  a cold  river,  <tc.  sser.  de  gula-  fames  arnica 

virglnitatl  cst,  inimica  lasciviaj;  saturitas  vero  castitatem  perdit,  ct  nutrlt  illecebras.  t Vita  Ililarlonis, 
lib.  3.  epist.  cum  tentasset  euin  damion  titillatione  inter  caitcra.  Ego  iiiquit,  aselle,  ad  corpus  suuni, 
faciam,  <tc.  Strabo,  I.  15.  Geog.  sub  pellibus  cubant,  &c.  * Cap.  2.  part.  2.  Si  ^it  juveuis,  et  non 

vult  obedye,  flagcllctur  frequenter  et  fortlter,  dum  iiicipiat  feetere.  y Laertius,  lib.  G.  cap.  5.  aniorl 

medyur  fames;  sin  uli  ter,  temp  us;  sin  non  hoc,  laqueus,  * Vinaparantanimos  Veueri,  &c.  ^3.  Uu 

Legibus.  ’ 
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liiglily  commending  tho  Carthaginians  for  their  temperance  in  this  kind.  And 
*twas  a good  edict,  a commendable  thing,  so  that  it  were  not  done  for  some 
sinister  respect,  as  those  old  Egyptians  abstained  from  wine,  because  some 
fabulous  poets  had  given  out,  wine  sprang  first  from  the  blood  of  the  giants,  or 
out  of  superstition,  as  our  modern  Turks,  but  for  temperance,  it  being  animce 
virus  et  vitiorum  fames,  a plague  itself,  if  immoderately  taken.  Women  of  old 
for  that  cause,  ^in  hot  countries,  were  forbid  the  use  of  it ; as  severely  punished 
for  drinking  of  wine  as  for  adultery;  and  young  folks,  as  Leonicus  hath 
recorded,  Yar,  last.  1.  3.  cap.  87,  88,  out  of  Athenseus  and  others,  and  is  still 
practised  in  Italy,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  Claudius 
Minoes  hath  well  illustrated  in  his  Comment  on  the  23.  Emblem  of  Alciat. 

So  choice  is  to  be  made  of  other  diet. 

“ Nec  minus  erncas  aptum  est  vitare  salaces,  I “ Eringos  are  not  good  for  to  be  taken, 

Et  quicquid  veneri  corpora  nostra  parat.”  j And  all  lascivious  meats  must  be  forsaken.” 

Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used  are  cucumbers,  melons,  purslain, 
water-lilies,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettuce,  which  Lemnius  so  much  commends, 
lib.  2.  cap.  4:2.  and  Mizaldus,  horL  med.  to  this  purpose;  vitex,  or  agnus  castus 
before  the  rest,  which,  saith  °Magninus,  hath  a wonderful  virtue  in  it.  Those 
Athenian  women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmopheries,  were  to  abstain 
nine  days  from  the  company  of  men,  during  which  time,  saith  ^lian,  they  laid 
a certain  herb,  named  hanea,  in  their  beds,  which  assuaged  those  ardent  flames 
of  love,  and  freed  them  from  the  torments  of  that  violent  passion.  See  more 
in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescentius,  lib.  5.  &c.,  and  what  every  herbalist  almost 
and  physician  hath  written,  cap.  de  Satyriasi  et  Priapismo ; Ehasis  amongst 
the  rest.  In  some  cases  again,  if  they  be  much  dejected,  and  brought  low  in  n 
body,  and  now  ready  to  despair  through  anguish,  grief,  and  too  sensible  a feel- 
ing of  their  misery,  a cup  of  wine  and  full  diet  is  not  amiss,  and  as  Y alescus 
adviseth,  cum  olid  honestd  venerem  scepe  exercemdo,  which  Langius,  epist.  med. 
lib.  1.  epist.  24.  approves  out  of  Ehasis  {ad  assiduationem  coitHs  invitai)  and  ; 
Guianerius  seconds  it,  cap.  16.  tract.  16.  as  a ^very  profitable  remedy,  s 

*■'  ® tument  tibi  quum  inguina,  cum  si 

Ancilla,  aut  verna  prsesto  est,  tentigine  rumpi 

Malls?  non  ego  namque,’  &c.  t 

1 

^ Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  Pxcretio  enini  aut  tollit  \ 
prorsus  aut  lenit  cegritudinem.  As  it  did  the  raging  lust  of  Ahasuerus,  ^qui  ? 
ad  impatientiam  amoris  lenlendam,  per  singulas  fere  noctes  novas  pueilas  devir-  i 
ginavit.  And  to  be  drunk  too  by  fits ; but  this  is  mad  physic,  if  it  be  at  ail  j 

to  be  permitted.  If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed,  as  that  which  | 

Yives  speaks  of,  lib.  3.  de  anima.  ^ A lover  that  hath  as  it  were  lost  himself 

through  impotency,  impatience,  must  be  called  home  as  a traveller,  by  music,  ^ 
feasting,  good  wine,  if  need  be  to  drunkenness  itself,  which  many  so  much 
commend  for  the  easing  of  the  mind,  all  kinds  of  sports  and  merriments,  to  see  i 
fair  pictures,  hangings,  buildings,  pleasant  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  groves,  ' 
ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  hawking,  hunting,  to  hear  merry  tales, 
and  pleasant  discourse,  reading,  to  use  exercise  till  he  sweat,  that  new  spirits 
may  succeed,  or  by  some  vehement  afiection  or  contrary”  passion  to  be  diverted 
till  he  be  fully  weaned  from  anger,  suspicion,  cares,  fears,  &c.,  and  habituated 
into  another  course.”  Semper  tecum  sit  (as  ^ Sempronius  adviseth  Calisto  his  * 
lovc-sick  master)  qui  serinones  joculares  moveat,  condones  ridiculas,  dicteria  3 
falsa,  suaves  historias,  Jabulas  venustas  Q'ecenseat,  coram  ludat,  (kc.,  still  have  a '3 

b Non  minus  si  vinnm  bibissent  ac  si  aduiterium  admisissent,  Gellius,  lib.  10.  c.  23. ' ° Reg.  San.  part.  3.  S 

cap.  23.  Mlrabllem  vim  habet.  d Cum  mulicre  aliqua  gratiosa  sa’pe  coire  erit  utilissimura.  Idem.  Lau- 
ren tins,  cap.  11.  ®llor.  f Cap.  29.  de  morb.  cereb.  B Beroaldus,  orat.  de  amore.  hAmatorl, 
cujus  est  pro  impotentia  mens  amota,  opus  est  ut  paulatim  animus  vclut  a peregi-iaationedomum  revocetur  S 
per  musicam,  convivia,  &c.  Per  aucupium,  fabulas,  et  fcstivaa  narrationes,  luborein  usque  ad  Budorcm,  &c.  2 

iCaclestintc,  Act.  2.  Barthlo  interpret.  .H 
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pleasant  companion  to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  facete  histories, 
sweet  discourse,  &c.  And  as  the  melody  of  music,  merriment,  singing,  dan- 
cing, doth  augment  the  passion  of  some  lovers,  as  ^ Avicenna  notes,  so  it  expel- 
leth  it  in  others,  and  doth  very  much  good.  These  things  must  be  warily 
applied,  as  the  parties’  symptoms  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously 
affected. 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physic,  that  the  humours  be  altered,  or  any  new 
matter  aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melancholy  men.  Carolus  ^ Lorme, 
amongst  other  questions  discussed  for  his  degree  at  Montpelier  in  France,  hath 
this,  .An  amantes  et  amentes  iisdem  remediis  curentuv'^  Whether  lovers  and 
madmen  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies]  he  affirms  it ; for  love  extended  is 
mere  madness.  Such  physic  then  as  is  prescribed,  is  either  inward  or  outward, 
as  hath  been  formerly  handled  in  the  precedent  partition  in  the  cure  of  melan* 
choly.  Consult  with  Valleriola,  ohservat.  lib.  2.  ohserv.  7.  Lod.  Mercatus,  lib.  2. 
cap.  4.  de  midier.  affect.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  10.  ^Jacobus 
Ferrandus  the  Frenchman,  in  his  Tract  de  amove  Erotique,  Fores tus,  lib.  10. 
ohserv.  29  and  30,  Jason  Pratensis  and  others  for  peculiar  receipts.  “ Amatus 
Lucitanus  cured  a young  Jew,  that  was  almost  mad  for  love,  with  the  syrup  of 
hellebore,  and  such  other  evacuations  and  purges  which  are  usually  prescribed, 
to  black  clioler:  “Avicenna  confirms  as  much  if  need  require,  and  ““blood- 
letting above  the  rest,”  which  makes  amantes  nesint  amentes,  lovers  to  come  to 
themselves,  and  keep  in  their  right  minds.  ’Tis  the  same  which  Schola  Saler- 
nitana,  Jason  Pratensis,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  prescribe  blood-letting  to  be  used  as 
a principal  remedy.  Those  old  Scythians  had  a trick  to  cure  all  appetite  of 
burning  lust,  by  ^letting  themselves  blood  under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both 
men  and  women  barren,  as  Sabellicus  in  his  AEneades  relates  of  them.  Which 
Salmuth.  Tit.  10.  de  Herol.  comment,  in  Pancirol.  de  nov.  report.  Mercurialis 
var.  lec.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo  say  still  is  in  use  amongst 
the  Indians,  a reason  of  which  Langius  gives.  A5.  1.  epist.  10. 

Hue  faciunt  medicamenta  veneremsopientia,  ut  camphora  pudendis  alligata, 
et  in  brachd  gestata  {qiiidam  ait)  membrum  flaccidum  reddit.  Laboravit  hoi 
morbo  virgo  nobilis,  cui  infer  coetera  prcescripsitmedicusy  utlaminam  plumbeam 
mullis foraminibus pertusam  ad  dies  viginti portaret  in  dorso ; ad  exiccandum 
vero  sperma  jussiteam qaam  parcissime  cibari,  et  manducare  frequenter  corian- 
drum  preeparatum,  et  semen  lactmee  et  acetosce,  et  sic  earn  cb  morbo  liberavit. 
Porro  impediunt  et  remittunt  coitumfolia  salicistritaet  epota,et  sifrequentius 
usurpentur  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt.  Idem  proestat  Topatius  annulo  gestatus, 
dexterum  lupi  testiculum  attritum,  et  oleo  vel  aqua  rosata  exhibitum  veneris 
tsedium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus:  lac  butyri  commestum  et 
semen  canabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  prsestant.  Verbena  herba  gestata 
libidinem  extinguit,  pulvisque  ranse  decollatse  et  exiccatse.  Ad  extinguendum 
coitum,  ungantur  membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et  pecten  aqua  in  qua  opium 
Thebaicum  sit  dissolutum ; libidini  maxime  contraria  camphora  est,  et  corian- 
drum  siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem  virgm  impedit;  idemefficit  syna- 
pium  ebibitum.  Da  verbenam  in  potu  et  non  erigetur  virga  sex  diebus;  utere 
menthd  siced  cum  aceto,  genitalia  illinita  succo  hyoscyami  aut  cicutoe,  coitds 
appelitum  sedant,  ^c.  ? Ij,.  seminis  lactuc.  portulac.  coriandri,  ana  5j.  menthce 
sicccB  3fi-  sacchari  albiss.  §iiij.  pulveriscentur  omnia  subtiliter,  et  post  ea  simul 
misce  aqua  nenupharis,  f.  confec.  solida  in  morsulis.  Ex  his  sumat  mane 
unum  quum  surgat.  Innumera  fere  his  similia  petas  ab  Hildishemo  loco 
prmdicto,  Mizaldo,  Porta,  cseterisque. 


Multos  hoc  affpctii  sanat  cantilena,  loctltia,  muslca;  et  quldam  snnt  qnos  haeo 

til  or  Cflmn  tn  TnvBnnrloa!noA4-l«A*1.tM.1.^.4!t.i -..tj.!-*-! 1-  t.  o 


k Cap.  dc  Illishl  muania  cu 

angnnt.  1 This  author  camo  to  my  liands  since  the  third  cdTtVon"orthrrbo’olc7  ' Cent.  3.  curat.  56. 
Syrupo  hedeb  >rato  et  aliis  quaj  ad  atram  bilem  pertinent.  J’urgetur  si  ejus  dispositio  venorit  ad  adust, 
numoris,  et  phlebotoinizetur.  " Amantium  morbus  ut  pruritus  solvltur,  venaj  sectioao  et  cueuxbitulia. 
V Cura  a vena;  sectlone  per  aures,  unde  semper  steriles. 
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Subsect.  II. — IVithstand  the  beginnings,  avoid  occasions,  change  his  place : 
fair  and  foul  means,  contrary  passions,  with  witty  inventions:  to  bring  in 
another,  and  discommend  the  former. 

Other  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoined  by  our  physicians,  which,  if  not 
alone,  yet  certainly  conjoined,  may  do  much  j the  first  of  which  is  obstare  prin- 
cipiis,  to  withstand  the  beginning,  '^Q^uisquis  in  primo  obsii  it,  Pepulitque 
amorem  tutus  ac  victor  fuit,  he  that  will  but  resist  at  first,  may  easily  be  a 
conqueror  at  the  last.  Balthasa,r  Castilio,  1.  4.  urgeth  this  prescript  above 
the  rest,  “^when  he  shall  chance  (saith  he)  to  light  upon  a woman  that  hath 
good  behaviour  joined  with  her  excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive  his  eyes 
with  a kind  of  greediness  to  pull  unto  them  this  image  of  beauty,  and  carry 
it  to  the  heart ; shall  observe  himself  to  be  somewhat  incensed  with  this 
influence,  which  moveth  within : when  he  shall  discern  those  subtle  spirits 
sparkling  in  her  eyes,  to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  he  must  wisely 
withstand  the  beginnings,  rouse  up  reason,  stupified  almost,  fortify  his  heart 
by  all  means,  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by  which  it  niay  have  entrance.” 
’Tis  a precept  which  all  concur  upon, 

“ ® Opprime  dam  nova  sunt  subiti  mala  semina  moi’bi,  I “ Thy  quick  disease,  wliilst  it  is  fresh  to-day, 

Dum  licet,  in  primo  lumine  siste  pedem.”  | By  all  means  crush,  thy  feet  at  first  step  stay.” 

Wliich  cannot  speedier  be  done,  than  if  he  confess  his  grief  and  passion  to 
some  judicious  friend  ^{gid  tacitus  ardet  magis  uritur,  the  more  he  conceals, 
the  greater  is  his  pain)  that  by  his  good  advice  may  happily  ease  him  on  a 
sudden ; and  withal  to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  that  may  aggra- 
vate his  disease,  to  remove  the  object  by  all  means;  for  who  can  stand  by  a 
fire  and  not  burn? 

“'^Sussilite  obsecro  et  mittite  istanc  foras, 

Quse  misero  mihi  amanti  ebibit  sanguinem.” 

’Tis  good  therefore  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company,  which  Hierom  so  much 
labours  to  Paula,  to  Nepotian;  Chrysost.  so  much  inculcates  in  ser.  in  contu- 
hern.  Cyprian,  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church,  Siracides  in  his  ninth 
chapter,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Arnoldus,  Yalleriola,  (fee.,  and  every 
physician  that  treats  of  this  subject.  iSTot  only  to  avoid,  as  ^Gregory  Tholo- 
sanus  exhorts,  “ kissing,  dalliance,  all  speeches,  tokens,  love-letters,  and  the 
like,”  or  as  Castilio,  lib.  4.  to  converse  with  them,  hear  them  speak,  or  sing, 
(tolerabilius  est  audire  basiliscum  sibilantem,  thou  hadst  better  hear,  saith 
^Cyprian,  a serpent  hiss)  those  amiable  smiles,  admirable  graces,  and 
sweet  gestures,’'  which  their  presence  affords. 

“ Neu  capita  liment  solitis  morsiunculis, 

Et  is  papillarum  oppressiuucuiis 
Abslineant : ” 

but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of  any  other  women, 
persons,  circumstance,  amorous  book  or  tale  that  may  administer  any  occasion 
of  remembrance.  ^Prosper  adviseth  young  men  not  to  read  the  Canticles, 
and  some  parts  of  Genesis  at  other  times;  but  for  such  as  are  enamoured 
they  forbid,  as  before,  the  name  mentioned,  &c.,  especially  all  sight,  they 
must  not  so  much  as  come  near,  or  look  upon  them. 

“ ° Et  fugitare  decet  simulacra  et  pabula  amoris, 

Abstlnere  sibi  atque  alio  convertere  mentem.” 

“ Gaze  not  on  a maid,”  saith  Syracides,  turn  away  thine  eyes  from  a beau- 
tiful woman,”  c.  9.  v.  5.  7.  8.  averte  oculos,  saith  David,  or  if  thou  dost  see 

I Seneca.  ^'Cum  in  mulierem  inciderit,  qum  cum  forma  morum  suavitatem  conjunctam  Imbet,  et  jam 
oculos  persenscrit  formse  ad  se  imaginem  cum  aviditate  quadain  rapere  cum  eadem,  &c.  ® Ovid,  de  rein, 

r.b.  1.  tiEneas  Silvias.  Plautus  gurcu.  “ Remove  and  throw  her  quite  out  of  doors,  she  who  has 

drank  my  love-sick  blood.”  *Toin.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  Syntag.  mod.  arc.  Mira,  vitentur  oscula,  tactus 

sermo,  et  scrlpta  impudica,  litorm,  &c.  ^ I-ib.  de  Singul.  Cler.  ^ Tam  admirabilem  splendorem  dccliiict, 

gratiain,  scintillas,  amabiles  visas,  gestus  suavissimns,  &c.  “ Elpsius,  hort.  leg.  lib.  3.  antiq.  lec.  >>  l.ib  3. 
de  vit.  coelitus  compar.  cap.  G.  ® Lucretius.  “ It  is  best  to.sliuu  the  semblauce  aud  the  food  of  love,  to 

abstain  from  it,  and  totally  avert  the  mind  from  the  object.” 
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them  as  riciniis  adviseth,  let  not  thine  eye  be  inlentus  ad  Ubidinem,  do  not 
intend  her  more  than  the  rest : for  as  ‘^Propertius  holds,  Lpse  alimenta  sibi 
maxima  prcebet  amor,  love  as  a snowball  enlargeth  itself  by  sight : but  as 
Hierome  to  Nepotian,  aut  cequaliier  ama,  aut  cequaliter  ignw'a,  either  see  all 
alike,  or  let  all  alone;  malre  a league  with  thine  eyes,  as  ® Job  did,  and  that  is 
the  safest  course,  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them.  Nothing  sooner  revives, 
“ ^or  waxeth  sore  again,”  as  Petrarch  holds,  “ than  love  doth  by  sight.”  “ As 
pomp  renews  ambition;  the  sight  of  gold,  covetousness;  a beauteous  object 
sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust.”  Et  multam  saliens  incitat  unda  sitim.  The 
sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  increaseth  appetite.  ’Tis 
dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A ^young  gentleman  in  merriment  would  needs 
put  on  his  mistress’s  clothes,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  which  some  of  her  suitors 
espying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented.  So  much  can  sight 
enforce.  Especially  if  he  have  been  formerly  enamoured,  the  sight  of  his 
mistress  strikes  him  into  a new  fit,  and  makes  him  rave  many  days  after. 


“ i Infli'mis  cansa  pusilla  nocet, 

Ut  penc  cxtinctum  cinerem  si  sulphure  tangas, 
Vivet,  et  ex  minimo  maxiinus  ignis  erit; 

Sic  nisi  vitabis  qnicquid  renovabit  amorem, 
Flamnia  recrudescet,  qu®  modo  nulla  fuit.” 


“ A sicldy  man  a little  thing  otfends, 

As  bi-iinstone  doth  a tiro  decayed  renew, 

And  make  it  burn  afresh,  doth  love’s  dead  flames. 
If  that  the  former  object  it  review.” 


Or,  as  the  poet  comiiares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the  wind  blows,  ^ut 
solet  d ventis,  &c.,  a scald  head  (as  the  saying  is)  is  soon  broken,  dry  wood 
quickly  kindles,  and  when  they  have  been  formerly  wounded  with  sight,  how 
can  they  by  seeing  but  be  inflamed  ? Ismenius  acknowledgeth  as  much  of 
himself,  when  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  almost  forgotten  his  mistress,  “ ^at 
the  first  sight  of  her,  as  straw  in  a fire,  I burned  afresh,  and  more  than  ever 
T did  before.”  ““Chariclia  was  as  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  her  dear 
Theagines,  after  he  had  been  a great  stranger.”  “Mertila,  in  Aristsenetus, 
swore  she  would  never  love  Pamphilus  again,  and  did  moderate  her  passion,  so 
long  as  he  was  absent ; but  the  next  time  he  came  in  presence,  she  could  not 
contain,  effuse  amplexa  attrectari  se  sinit,  &c.,  she  broke  her  vow,  and  did  pro- 
fusely embrace  him.  Hermotinus,  a young  man  (in  the  said  ^author)  is  all 
out  as  unstaid,  he  had  forgot  his  mistress  quite,  and  by  his  friends  was  well 
weaned  from  her  love;  but  seeing  her  by  chance,  agnovit  veteris  vestigia 
Jlammoe,  he  raved  amain.  Ilia  tamen  emergens  veluti  lucida  stella  cepit  elucere, 
&c.,  she  did  appear  as  a blazing  star,  or  an  angel  to  his  sight.  And  it  is  the 
common  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  overcome  in  this  sort.  For  that  cause  belike 
Alexander  discerning  this  inconvenience  and  danger  that  comes  by  seeing, 
‘‘  ^ when  he  heard  Darius’s  wife  so  much  commended  for  her  beauty,  would 
scarce  admit  her  to  come  in  his  sight,”  foreknowing  belike  that  of  Plutarch, 
formosam  videre  periculosissimum,  how  full  of  danger  it  is  to  see  a proper 
woman,  and  though  he  was  intemperate  in  other  things,  yet  in  this  superbe  se 
gessit,  he  carried  himself  bravely.  And  so  when  as  Araspus,  in  Xenophon, 
had  so  much  magnified  that  divine  face  of  Panthea  to  Cyrus,  “ ^by  how  much 
she  was  fairer  than  ordinary,  by  so  much  he  was  the  more  unwilling  to  see  her.” 
F^cipio,  a young  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Pvomans,  equal  in  person  to  that  Grecian  Charinus,  or  Homer’s  Nireus,  at 
the  siege  of  a city  in  Spain,  when  as  a noble  and  most  fair  young  gentlewoman 


f ..  nie’s  ne  cogitnrem  do  virglne.  f Dial.  3.  de 

nvsiritiam  unppJnfil  pnmnrff  f i’<-’cru(lch'cit  qu  tiri  amor;  ut  pompa  visa  renovnt  ambitioncm,  auri  species 

avaritiam,  spectata  coiT)oris  forma  incendit  luxurlam.  ® Seneca,  cont  Itb  cont  9 iOvid  kMet  7 

qu-que  Pavia  sub  inducta  hAuU  scinUlfa  fa°qfla'-Crcs?ere  et  in  veteVe’; 
vcntuM'  ardphnm  intprpa  moinm  pp  1 * i ' umorem  inccndit,  ut  marccscentcm  in  pulea  ignem 

ncrlnde  ac  iirnis  matprfn>  Heliodorus,  1.  4.  inttamnmt  incntcm  novus  aspcctus, 

^ / 1^  Cliarlclia,  itc.  u Epist.  16.  1.  a.  ° Epist.  4.  1 . 2.  P Curtins,  lib.  3. 

4LVron®d1a  tantum  cupiditati  su®  frtcnum  injLit,  ut  illam  vix  vellot  intucrl. 

palcluior  oat  foriuam  evexissct  Araspus,  tunto  magia,  Inquit  Cyrus,  abatiuere  oportet,  quanto 
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was  broiiglit  unto  him,  ‘^’’and  he  had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a lord,  re- 
warded her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweetheart.”  St.  Austin,  as  ® Gregory 
reports  of  him,  ne  cum  sorore  quidem  sud  imtamt  hahitandum,  would  not  live 
in  the  house  with  his  own  sister.  Xenecrates  lay  with  Lais  of  Corinth  all  night, 
and  would  not  touch  her.  Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  supposed 
him  to  dote  upon  fair  Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity  ^solus  cum 
solo  to  lie  in  the  chamber  with,  and  was  wooed  by  him  besides,  as  the  said 
Alcibiades,  ^publicly  confessed,  sprovit  et  superb^  contempsit,  he  scorn- 

fully rejected  him.  Petrarch,  that  had  so  magnified  his  Laura  in  several  poems, 
when  by  the  pope’s  means  she  was  oflfered  unto  him,  would  not  accept  of  her. 
“ ^It  is  a good  haj^piness  to  be  free  from  this  passion  of  love,  and  great  dis- 
cretion it  argues  in  such  a man  that  he  can  so  contain  himself ; but  when  thou 
art  once  in  love,  to  moderate  thyself  (as  he  saith)  is  a singular  point  of  wisdom. 

“J"Xara  vitare  plagas  in  amoris  ne  jaciainnr  *‘To  avoid  snch  nets  is  no  such  mastery, 

Non  ita  difficile  est,  quam  captum  retibus  ipsis  But  ta'en,  escape  is  all  the  victory.” 

Exire,  et  validos  Veneris  perrumpere  nodes.” 

But,  forasmuch  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discreet  lovers,  or  that  can  contain 
themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  to  curb  their  senses  as  not  to  see 
them,  not  to  look  lasciviously,  not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  fury  of  this 
liead -strong  passion  of  raging  lust,  and  their  weakness, ye/’oa;  ille  ardor  h natura 
insUus,^Si's,  he  terms  it,  “such  a furious  desire  nature  hath  inscribed,  such 
unspeakable  delight.” 

“ Sic  DivoB  Veneris  furor, 

Insanis  adeb  mentibu.s  incuhat,” 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  pain,  misery,  drudgery,  partus  dolor, 
&c.,  can  deter  them  from ; we  must  use  some  speedy  means  to  correct  and 
]'>revent  that,  and  all  other  inconvenience.^,  which  come  by  conference  and  the 
like.  The  best,  readiest,  surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  Loci  mutatio, 
to  send  them  several  ways,  that  they  may  neither  hear  of,  see,  nor  have  an 
opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again,  or  live  together,  soli  cum  sola,  as  so 
many  Gilbertines.  Elongatio  d patrid,  ’tis  Savanarola’s  fourth  rule,  and  Gor- 
donius’  precept,  disirahatur  ad  longinquas  regiones,  send  him  to  travel.  ^Tis 
that  which  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds  with  full  cry,  poets,  divines, 
philosophers,  physicians,  all,  mulct  patriam:  Yalesius:  "as  a sick  man  he 
must  be  cured  with  change  of  air,  Tully,  4 Tuscul.  The  be.st  remedy  is  to  get 
thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis:  change  air  and  soil,  Laurentius. 

“ Fnge  littus  amatum.  I “®Ovid.  I procul,  et  longas  carpere  perge  viaa. 

Virg.  Utile  finitimis  abstinuisse  locis.”b  | scd  fuge,  tutus  eris.” 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love, 

“ d Magnum  iter  ad  doetas  proficisci  cogor  Atlienas, 

Ut  me  longa  gravi  solvat  amoie  via.” 

For  this  purpose,  saith  ® Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to  Athens;  time  and 
patience  wear  away  pain  and  grief,  as  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  fuel.  Quantum 
ocidis,  anijno  tarn  procul  ihit  amor.  But  so  as  they  tarry  out  long  enough : a 
whole  year  ^Xenophon  prescribes  CHtobulus,  vix  enim  intra  hoc  tempus  ab 
amore  sanari  poteris : some  will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  All  this  ^Heinsius 
merrily  inculcates  in  an  epistle  to  his  friend  Primierus ; first  fast,  then  tarry, 
thirdly,  change  thy  place,  fourthly,  think  of  a halter.  If  change  of  place,  con- 
tinuance of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear  it  out  with  those  precedent  remedies, 

^ I.ivius.  cum  earn  regulo  cuidam  desponsatam  audivisset,  muneribus  cumulatam  rcmisit.  ® Ep.  39.  lib.  7. 
t Et  ea  loqui  posset  quae  soli  amatoi  es  loqui  solent.  “ Blatonis  Convivio.  ^ llcliodorus,  lib.  4.  expcrtem  esse 
amoris  beatitude  est;  at  quum  captus  sis,  ad  moderationem  revocare  animum  prudentia  singularis. 
y Lucretius,  1.  4.  *^Haedus,  lib.  1.  de  amor,  contemnend.  “Loci  mutatione  tanquam  non  convalescens 
curandus  est.  cap.  11.  b“  Fly  the  cherished  shore.  It  is  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  places  near  it.” 
® Amorum,  1.  2.  “ Depart,  and  take  a long  journey— safety  is  in  flight  only.”  d Quisquis  amat,  loca  nota 

iiocent;  dies  segritudinem  adimit,  absentia  delet.  Ire  licet  procul  hinc  patrireque  relinquere  fines.  Ovid. 
® Lib.  3.  eleg.  20.  f Lib.  1.  Socrat.  memor.  Tibi,  O Ciitobulc,  cpnsulo  ut  integrum  annum  absis,  itc. 

K Froximnni  est  ut  esurias.  2.  ut  moram  temporis  opirouas.  3.  et  locum  liiutcs.  4.  ut  do  laquco  cogites. 
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it  will  hardly  be  removed;  but  these  commonly  are  of  force.  Felix  Plater, 
observ.  lib.  1.  had  a baker  to  his  patient,  almost  mad  for  the  love  of  his  maid, 
and  desperate;  by  removing  her  from  him,  he  was  in  a short  space  cured. 
Isffius,  a pliilosoplier  of  Assyria,  was  a most  dissolute  liver  in  his  youth,  palam 
lasciviens,  in  love  with  all  he  met ; but  after  he  betook  himself,  by  his  friend’s 
advice,  to  his  study,  and  left  women’s  company,  he  was  so  changed  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  plays,  nor  feasts,  nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine 
clothes,  nor  no  such  love  toys : he  became  a new  man  upon  a sudden,  tanqiiam 
si  prior es  ociilos  amisisset  (saith  mine  ^author),  as  if  he  had  lost  his  former 
eyes.  Peter  Godefridus,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  third  book  hath  a story  out 
of  St.  Ambrose,  of  a young  man  that  meeting  his  old  love  after  that  long  absence, 
on  whom  he  had  extremely  doted,  would  scarce  take  notice  of  her ; she  won- 
dered at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly  esteem  her,  called  him  again,  lenibat  dictis 
animum,  and  told  him  who  she  was.  Ego  sum,  inquit:  At  ego  non  sum  ego; 
but  he  replied,  “ he  was  not  the  same  man proripuit  sese  tandem,  as  ^^neas 
fled  from  Dido,  not  vouchsafing  her  any  farther  parley,  loathing  his  folly  and 
ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done.  ^Non  sum  stiiltus  ut  ante  jam, 
Necera,  O hTesera,  put  your  trick.s,  and  practise  hereafter  upon  somebody  else, 
you  shall  befool  me  no  longer.”  Petrarch  hath  such  another  tale  of  a young 
gallant,  that  loved  a wench  with  one  eye,  and  for  that  cause  by  his  parents 
was  sent  to  travel  into  far  countries,  “after  some  years  he  returned,  and  meet- 
ing the  maid  for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and  by  what 
chance  she  lost  her  eye?  no,  said  she,  I have  lost  none,  but  you  have  found 
yours signifying  thereby,  that  all  lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  saith,  Amantes 
de  formd  judicare  non  possunt,  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor  scarce  of 
anything  else,  as  they  will  easily  confess  after  they  return  unto  themselves,  by 
some  discontinuance  or  better  advice,  wonder  at  their  own  folly,  madness, 
stupidity,  blindness,  be  much  abashed,  “ and  laugh  at  love,  and  call  it  ah  idle 
thing,  condemn  themselves  that  ever  they  should  be  so  besotted  or  misled ; 
and  be  heartily  glad  that  they  have  so  happily  escaped.” 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldom)  that  change  of  place  will  not  effect  this  alteration, 
then  other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed^  fair  and  foul  means,  as  to  persuade, 
promise,  threaten,  terrify,  or  to  divert  by  some  contrary  passion,  rumour,  tales, 
news,  or  some  witty  invention  to  alter  his  affection,  “ ^by  some  greater  sorrow 
to  drive  out  the  less,”  saith  Gordonius,  as  that  his  house  is  on  fire,  his  best 
friends  dead,  his  money  stolen.  “ “That  he  is  made  some  great  governor,  or 
hath  some  honour,  office,  some  inheritance  is  befallen  him.”  He  shall  be  a 
knight,  a baron : or  by  some  false  accusation,  as  they  do  such  as  have  the 
hiccup,  to  make  them  forget  it.  S,  Hierome,  lib.  2.  episf.  16,  to  Rusticus 
the  monk,  hath  an  instance  of  a young  man  of  Greece,  that  lived  in  a monas- 
tery in  Egypt,  ““that  by  no  labour,  no  continence,  no  persuasion,  could  be 
diverted,  Init  at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  delivered.  The  abbot  sets  one  of  his 
convent  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  with  some  scandalous  reproach  or  other  to 
defame  him  before  company,  and  then  to  come  and  complain  first,  the  witnesses 
were  likewise  suborned  for  the  plaintiff.  The  young  man  wej)t,  and  when  all  were 
against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his  part,  lest  he  should  be  overcome  with 
immoderate  grief:  but  what  need  many  words?  by  this  invention  he  was  cured, 

and  alienated  from  his  pristine  love-thoughts Injuries,  slanders,  contempts, 

disgraces, spretaque  injuria  form ce,  “the  insult  of  her  slighted  beauty,” 

are  veiy  forcible  means  to  withdraw  men’s  affections,  affecti  amatores 


nnl^^r  Soplilstanun.  i Vil'g.  6.  ^n.  k Buchanan.  1 Anmir.clcntur  valdc  tristia,  ut 

S scncscallus,  aut  habeat  honorciii  magnum. 

cocnobio  qui  nulla  operis  magnitudine,  nulla  persuasione  flammam 
pater  hac  arte  servavit.  Imperat  cuid.am  e socil.s,  &c.  Flebat  ille,  omnes 

p,,.. - f “r > HI  opponcrc,  nc  abuiidantia  tristitiaj  absorbCrctur,  quid  multa?  hoc  invento 

curutus  est,  et  ?i  cogitatioiiibus  pristinis  avocatus. 
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alnare  desinunt,  as  °Lnciau  saiLli,  lovers  reviled  or  neglected,  contemned  or 
misused,  turn  love  to  hate;  '^^redeam?  Non  si  me  obsccref,  “ I’ll  never  love 
thee  more.”  Egoiic  ill  am,  qiice  ilium,  qua:  me,  qua  non?  So  Zepliyrus  hated 
Ilyacinthus  because  he  scorned  him,  and  prefeiTed  his  co-rival  Apollo  {Pale- 
q)hcctus  fab.  Nar.),  he  will  not  come  again  though  he  be  invited.  Tell  him  but 
how  he  was  scoffed  at  behind  his  back  (’tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna),  that  his 
love  is  false,  and  entertains  another,  rejects  him,  cares  not  for  him,  or  that 
she  is  a fool,  a nasty  quean,  a slut,  a vixen,  a scold,  a devil,  or,  which  Italians 
commonly  do,  that  he  or  she  hath  some  loathsome  filthy  disease,  gout,  stone, 
strangury,  falling  sickness,  and  that  they  are  hereditaiy,  not  to  be  avoided,  he 
is  subject  to  a consumption,  hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or.four  incurable 
tetters,  issues;  that  she  is  bald,  her  breath  stinks,  she  is  mad  by  inheritance, 
and  so  are  all  the  kindred,  a hare-brain  with  many  other  secret  infirmities, 
which  I will  not  so  mv.ch  as  name,  belonging  to  v/omen.  That  he  is  a her- 
maj)hrodite,  an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impotent,  a spendthrift,  a gamester,  a fool, 
a gull,  a beggar,  a whoremaster,  far  in  debt,  and  not  able  to  maintain  her,  a 
common  drunkard,  his  mother  was  a witch,  his  father  hanged,  that  he  hath  a 
wolf  in  his  bosom,  a sore  leg,  he  is  a leper,  hath  some  incurable  disease,  that 
he  will  surely  beat  her,  he  cannot  hold  his  water,  that  he  cries  out  or  walks  in 
the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fellow,  tell  all  his  secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  that 
nobody  dare  lie  with  him,  his  house  is  haunted  with  spirits,  with  such  fear- 
ful and  tragical  things,  able  to  avert  and  terrify  any  manor  woman  living,  Gordo- 
nius,  cap.  20,  part.  2.  hunc  in  modo  consulit;  Paretur  aliquo.  vetula  furpissima 
aspectu,cum  turpiet  vili kabitu:  etportet  subtus  gremium p annum  menstrualem, 
et  dicat  quod  arnica  sua  sit  ebriosa,  et  quod  mingat  in  lecto,  et  quod  est  epileptica 
et  impudica;  et  quod  in  corpore  suo  sunt  excrescentia  enermes,  cum  foetore 
anhelitus,et  alia  enormitates,  quibus  vetula  sunt  cdocta : si  nolit  his persuaderi, 
suhitb  extrahat^pannum  menstrualem,  coram  facie  peyrtando,  exclamando,  talis 
est  arnica  tua  ; et  si  ex  his  non  demiserit,  non  est  homo,  sed  diabolus  incarnaius. 
Idem  fere,  Avicenna,  cap.  24,  de  cura  Elishi,  lib.  3,  Fen.  1,  Tract.  4.  Nar- 
rent  res  immundas  vetula,  ex  quibus  abominationem  incurrat,  et  res  ^sordidas, 
et  hoc  assiduent.  Ide?n  Arculanus,  cap.  1 6.  in  9.  Rhasis,  &c. 

W ithal  as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better  effecting  a more  speedy 
alteration,  they  must  commend  another  paramour,  alteram  inducere,  set  him  or 
her  to  be  wooed,  or  woo  some  other  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better  note,  better 
fortune,  birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred,  “ ^Invenies  alium  si  te  hie 
faslidit  Alexis,''  by  this  means,  which  Jason  Pratensis  wisheth,  to  turn  the 
stream  of  affection  another  way,  “ Successore  novo  truditur  omnu  amor;"  or, 
as  Valesius  adviseth,  by  ^subdividing  to  diminish  it,  as  a great  river  cut  into 
many  chamiels  runs  low  at  last.  ^^^Plortor  et  ut  pariter  binas  habeatis 
arnicas f &c.  If  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be  sure,  saith  the  poet,  to  have  two 
mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another : as  he  that  goes  from  a good 
fire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it,  though  in  the  next  room  there  be 
a better  which  will  refresh  him  as  much ; there  is  as  much  difference  of  hac  as 
hie  ignis;  or  bring  him  to  some  public  shows,  plays,  meetings,  w^here  he  may 
see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  loathe  his  first  choice : caiuy  him  but  to  the  ^ 
next  town,  yea  peradventure  to  the  next  house,  and  as  Paris  lost  CEnone’s  love  J 
by  seeing  Helen,  and  Cressida  forsook  Troilus  by  conversing  with  Diomede,  | 
he  will  dislike  his  foiTuer  mistress,  and  leave  her  quite  behind  him,  as  ^Theseus  | 
left  Ariadne  fast  asleep  in  the  island  of  Dia,  to  seek  her  fortune,  that  was  ei*st 

■?% 

® Tom.  4.  P Ter.  Fvpatia  Alexandrina  qticndam  sc  adamantem  prolafis  mtiUcTiribns  pnimi.s,  ct  in  ^ 
cr.m  conjectis  ab  anioris  insa’nia  liberavit.  Suida.s  ct  Kimapius.  ^ ,pg.  .-i.  s virp.  I'd.  3.  -W 

“ You  will  easily  fiiid  another  if  this  Alexis  disdains  yon.”  tDistribv.tio  an'orls  fiat  in  pUires, 

ad  plurcs  aniicua  aniinum  applicet.  “ Ovid.  “ 1 recommend  you  to  have  two  mistresses.”  * llyfjinus,  ^ 
eab.  43. 
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bis  loving  mistress.  ^ Nunc  prinium  Dorida  vetus  amator  contempsi,  as  lie 
said,  Doris  is  but  a dowdy  to  this.  As  be  that  looks  bimself  in  a glass  forgets 
bis  physiognomy  forthwith,  this  flattering  glass  of  love  will  be  diminished  by 
remove;  after  a little  absence  it  will  be  remitted,  the  next  fair  object  will 
likely  alter  it.  A young  man  in  ^Lucian  was  pitifully  in  love,  he  came  to  the 
tlieatre  by  chance,  and  by  seeing  other  fair  objects  there,  mentis  sanitatem 
recepit.  was  fully  recovered,  “^and  went  merrily  home  as  if  he  had  taken  a 
dram  of  oblivion.”  ^ A mouse  (saith  an  Apologer)  was  brought  up  in  a chest, 
there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread  and  cheese,  though  there  could  be  no  better 
meat,  till  coming  forth  at  last,  and  feeding  liberally  of  other  variety  of  viands, 

• loathed  his  former  life : moralise  this  fable  by  thyself.  Plato,  in  his  seventh 
book  De  Legibus,  hath  a pretty  fiction  of  a city  under  ground,  ° to  which  by 
'.little  holes  some  small  store  of  light  came;  the  inhabitants  thought  there  could 
not  be  a better  place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad  they  might  not  endure 
the  light,  cegerrime  solem  intueri;  but  after  they  were  accustomed  a little  to 
it  “^they  deplored  their  fellows’  misery  that  lived  under  ground.”  A silly 
^ lover  is  in  like  state,  none  so  fair  as  his  mistress  at  first,  he  cares  for  none  but 
' her;  yet  after  a while,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he  abhors  her 
name,  sight,  and  memory.  ’'Tis  generally  true ; for  as  he  observes,  ® Priorem 
flammam  novus  ignis  extrudit;  et  ea  mulierum  natura,  ut  prcesentes  maxims 
ament,  one  fire  drives  out  another ; and  such  is  women’s  weakness,  that  they 
love  commonly  him  that  is  present.  And  so  do  many  men;  as  he  confessed, 

; he  loved  Amye,  till  he  saw  Ploriat,  and  when  he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat  them 
both : but  fair  Phillis  was  incomparably  beyond  them  all,  Cloris  surpassed  her, 
and  yet  when  he  espied  Amaryllis,  she  was  hia  sole  mistress  ; O divine  Ama- 
ryllis: qudm  procera,  cupressi  ad  instar,  quam  elegans,  quetm  decens,  &c.  How 
lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely  she  was  (saith  Polemius)  till  he  saw  another,  and 
tlien  she  was  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.  In  conclusion,  her  he  loves  best 
he  saw  last.  ^Triton,  the  sea  god,  first  loved  Leucothoe,  till  he  came  in 
presence  of  INIilcene,  she  was  the  commandress  of  his  heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea : 
but  (as  ^she  complains)  he  loved  another  eftsoons,  another,  and  another.  ’Tis 
a thing,  which  by  Hierom’s  report,  hath  been  usually  practised.  “^Heathen 
1 philosophers  drive  out  one  love  with  another,  as  they  do  a peg,  or  pin  with  a 
pin.  Which  those  seven  Persian  princes  did  to  Ahasuerus,  that  they  might 
requite  the  desire  of  Queen  Yashti  with  the  love  of  others.”  Pausanias  in 
iEliacis  saith,  that  therefore  one  Cupid  was  painted  to  contend  with  another, 
and  to  take  the  garland  from  him,  because  one  love  drives  out  another, 
Alterius  vires  suhtrahit  alter  amor;  and  Tully,  3.  Nat.  Deor.  disputing  with 
C.  Cotta,  makes  mention  of  three  several  Cupids  all  differing  in  office.  Felix 
Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  obseiwations,  boasts  how  he  cured  a widower  in 
Basil,  a patient  of  his,  by  this  stratagem  alone,  that  doted  upon  a poor  servant 
his  maid,  when  his  friends,  children,  no  persuasion  could  serve  to  alienate  his 
mind : they  motioned  him  to  another  honest  man’s  daughter  in  the  town,  whom 
he  loved,  and  lived  with  long  after,  abhorring  the  very  name  and  sight  of  the 
first.  After  the  death  of  Lucretia,  ‘‘Euryalus  would  admit  of  no  comfort,  till 
the  Emperor  Sigismond  married  him  to  a noble  lady  of  his  court,  and  so  in 
short  space  he  was  freed. 


y Pctronlns.  * Lib.  de  salt.  » E theatre  egressus  hilaris,  ac  si  ph-annaenm  oblivlonls  bibisset. 

b Mus  in  cista  rmtiis,  <fcc.  ° In  quern  b specu  subterrunco  modicum  lucis  illabitur.  d 1 )eplorabant 
comm  miscHam  qui  subterrancis  illis  locis  yitam  degimt.  ® Tatius,  lib.  G.  f AvistajnutiM  cpist.  •). 
K Calcagnin.  Di.al.  Galat.  Mox  ullam  prajtulit,  aliam  prajlatunis  quam  primum  occasio  arrlserit.  h ICpi.st. 
lib.  2.  IG.  1 hilosoplii  srecull  vctcrcm  ainorem  novo,  Quasi  clavuni  clavo  repellere,  Quod  ct  Afssuero  vcgl  septcin 
principcs  Icr.sanini  fcccrc,  lit  Va.sttB  reginoi  dcsiderium  aniore  coinpeTisurcnt.  i Ovid.  “One  lovo 

extracts  the  influence  of  another.”  k j^ugubrl  veste  indutiis,  conso’ationes  non  ndmisit,  donee  Cicsar  cx 
ducali  sanguine,  formosaui  virginem  matrinioiiio  conjunx.it.  jlincas  fcJylvius  liist.  do  Euryulo  ct  Lucretia. 
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Subsect.  III. — By  counsel  and  inr  suasion,  foulness  of  the  fact,  men's,  womeiis 
faults,  miseries  of  marriage,  events  of  lust,  &c. 

As  there  he  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  heroical  love,  so  there  be 
many  good  remedies  to  ease  and  help;  amongst  which,  good  counsel  and  per- 
suasion, which  I should  have  handled  in  the  first  place,  are  of  great  moment, 
and  not  to  be  omitted.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blind  headstrong 
passion  counsel  can  do  no  good. 

“ iQuse  enim  res  in  se  neqne  consilium  neque  modum  I “Which  thin^  hath  neither  judgment,  or  an  end, 

Hahet,  ullo  earn  consilio  regere  non  potes.”  1 How  should  advice  or  counsel  it  amend  ?” 

■ “ '^Quis  enim  modus  adsit  amcri  V But,  without  question,  good  counsel 

and  advice  must  needs  be  of  great  force,  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a 
wise,  fatherly,  reverent,  discreet  person,  a man  of  authority,  whom  the  parties 
do  respect,  stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a judicious  friend,  of  itself  alone  it  is  able  i 
to  divert  and  suffice.  Gordonius,  the  physician,  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that  i 

he  would  have  it  by  all  means  used  in  the  first  place.  Amoveatur  ab  ilia  con-  , 

silio  viri  quern  timet,  ostendendo  yericula  sceculi,  judicium  inferni,  gaudia  Para- 
disi.  He  would  have  some  discreet  men  to  dissuade  them,  after  the  fury  of  ^ 

passion  is  a little  spent,  or  by  absence  allayed ; for  it  is  as  intempestive  at  first 
to  give  counsel,  as  to  comfort  parents  when  their  children  are  in  that  instant  | 
departed;  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  narcotics,  cordials,  nectarines,  potions,  | 
Homer’s  nepenthes,  or  Helen’s  bowl,  (fee.  JPon  cessabit  pectus  tundere,  she  will  • 

lament  and  howl  for  a season : let  passion  have  his  course  a while,  and  then  he  \ 

may  proceed,  by  foreshq  wing  the  miserable  events  and  dangers  which  will  surely  | 

happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joys  of  Paradise,  and  the  like,  which  by  their  prepos-  ; 

terous  courses  they  shall^forfeit  or  incur;  and  ’tis  a fit  method,  a very  good  ! 

means,  for  what  “ Seneca  said  of  vice,  I say  of  love.  Sine  magistro  discilur,  ■ 

v ixsine  magistro  deseritur,  ’tis  learned  of  itself,  but  ° hardly  left  without  a tutor.  | 

’Tis  not  amiss  therefore  to  have  some  such  overseer,  to  expostulate  and  show 
them  such  absurdities,  inconveniences,  imperfections,  discontents,  as  usually 
follow ; which  their  blindness,  fury,  madness,  cannot  apply  unto  themselves,  or  i 
will  not  apprehend  through  weakness ; and  good  for  them  to  disclose  them- 
selves, to  give  ear  to  friendly  admonitions.  “ Tell  me,  sweetheart  (saith  Try-  1 

phena  to  a love-sick  Charmides  in  ^ Lucian),  what  is  it  that  troubles  thee?  p 

peradventure  I can  ease  thy  mind,  and  further  thee  in  thy  suit;”  and  so,  |v 

without  question,  she  might,  and  so  mayest  thou,  if  the  patient  be  caj)able  of  | 
good  counsel,  and  will  hear  at  least  what  may  be  said.  ; 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a whore.  If  dishone.st,  li 

let  him  read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solomon’s  Proverbs,  Ecclus.  26.  » 

Ambros.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  in  his  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  Philo  Judseus  demercede  ? 
me)'.  Platinas,  dial,  in  Amoves,  Espencseus,  and  those  three  books  of  Pet.  |.4 
Hoedus  de  contem.  Amoribus,  ^neas  Sylvius’  tart  Epistle,  which  he  wrote  to  jo 
his  friend  Nicholas  of  Warthurge,  which  he  calls  medelam  illidti  ainoris,  <fec.  k 
“*^Eor  what’s  a whore,”  as  he  saith,  “but  a poler  of  youth,  ’^ruin  of  men,  a 
destruction,  a devourer  of  patrimonies,  a downfall  of  honour,  fodder  for  the  ji; 
devil,  the  gate  of  death,  and  supplement  of  hell?”  ^Talis  amor  est  laquens  ii 
animoi,  <fec.,  a bitter  honey,  sweet  poison,  delicate  destruction,  a voluntary  mis-  ^ 

chief,  commixtum  ccenum,  sterquilinium.  And  as  ^Pet.  Aretine’s  Luevetia,  a || 

1 Ter  m Virg.  Eel.  2.  “ For  what  limit  has  love  ? ” “ Lib.  de  beat  vit.  cap.  1 4.  ° Longo  t 

U3U  cliciinus,  longa  desuctudine  dedisceiidmn  cst.  Petrarch,  epishlib.  5,  8.  ^ ^ ,f. 

incrct.  Fortasse  etiara  ipsa  ad  amorem  istum  noimihil  contulero.  ^ Quid  cmni  mcretrix  nisi  juventutis  ^ 

cxpilatrix,  virorum  rapina  sen  mors;  patrimonii  devoratrix,  honoris  pcrnicics,  pabulum  diaboli, 
morti.s,  inferni  supplementum  ? rSanguinem  hominum  sorbent.  ® Conteinplatione  Idiotie,  c.  3».  T 

(lisa-imen  vitas,  mors  blanda,  mel  sclleum,  dulce  venenum,  pernicies  delicata,  malum,  spontaneum,  xc.  ir. 

t I’ornodidasc.  dial.  Ital.  gula,  Ira,  invidia,  superbia,  saci-ilcgia,  latrocinia,  esedes,  eo  die  nnta  sunt  quo  ■ 

primum  meretrix  profes.sionem  fecit.  Superbia  nuij'ir  quam  opulcnli  rustic!,  invidia  quain  luis  vcncu.(-t  f 
iiiiiuicitia  nocent'or  melancholia,  avni  itia  in  immensum  profunda. 

i , 
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j,  notable  quean,  confessetli:  “Gluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  sacrilege,  theft, 

I slaughter,  were  all  born  that  day  that  a whore  began  her  profession  ; for,”  as 
; she  follows  it,  “ her  pride  is  greater  than  a rich  churl’s,  she  is  more  envious 
j than  the  pox,  as  malicious  as  melancholy,  as  covetous  as  hell.  If  from  the 
] beginning  of  the  world  any  were  mah,  'pejor,  jjossima,  bad  in  the  superlative 
I degree,  ’tisa  whore;  how  many  have  I undone,  caused  to  be  wounded,  slain  ! 
j O Antonia,  thou  seest  '^what  I am  without,  but  within,  God  knows,  a puddle 
I of  iniquity,  a sink  of  sin,  a pocky  quean.”  Let  him  now  that  so  dotes  medi- 
I tate  on  this ; let  him  see  the  event  and  success  of  others,  Samson,  Hercules, 

; Holofernes,  &c.  Those  infinite  mischiefs  attend  it ; if  she  be  another  man’s 
; wife  he  loves,  ’tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men;  adultery  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  in  God’s  commandment,  a mortal  sin,  able  to  endanger  his 
' 30ul : if  he  be  such  a one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he  will  eschew 
it,  and  abhor  the  loathsomeness  of  his  own  fact.  If  he  love  an  honest  maid, 

: r'tis  to  abuse  or  marry  her:  if  to  abuse,  ’tis  fornication,  a foul  fact  (though 
some  make  light  of  it),  and  almost  equal  to  adultery  itself.  If  to  marry,  let 
him  seriously  consider  what  he  takes  in  hand,  look  before  ye  leap,  as  the  pro- 
verb is,  or  settle  his  affections,  and  examine  first  the  party,  and  condition  of 
lis  estate  and  hers,  whether  it  be  a fit  match  for  fortuneSj  years,  parentage, 
ind  such  other  circumstances,  an  sit  sum  Veneris,  Whether  it  be  likely  to 
oi’oceed  : if  not,  let  him  wisely  stave  himself  off  at  the  first,  curb  in  his  inordi- 
late  passion,  and  moderate  his  desire,  by  thinking  of  some  other  sub^ject,  divert 
: lis  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his  good,  as  ^neas,  forewarned  by  ]\Ier- 
.;ury  in  a dream,  left  Dido’s  love,  and  in  all  haste  got  him  to  seaj 

Mnestea,  Surgestumque  vocat  fortemque  Cloantliem, 

Classem  aptent  taciti  jubet” 


ind  although  she  did  oppose  with  vows,  tears,  prayers,  and  imprecation. 


-“nullis  ille  movetur 


h 


Fletibus,  aut  illas  voces  tractabilis  audit ; ” y 

Let  thy  hlercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seeming  delights, 
ileasing  inward  or  outward  provocations.  Thou  mayest  do  this  if  thou  wilt, 
>ater  non  deyerrit  fiUam,  nee  frater  sororem,  a father  dotes  not  on  his  own 
laughter,  a brother  on  a sister;  and  why?  because  it  is  unnatural,  unlawful, 
mfit.  If  he  be  sickly,  soft,  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his  deformities,  vices, 
nfirmities ; if  in  debt,  let  him  ruminate  how  to  pay  his  debts : if  he  be  in  any 
anger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it : if  he  have  any  law-suit,  or  other  business,  he 
aay  do  well  to  let  his  love-matters  alone  and  follow  it,  labour  in  his  vocation 
i^hatever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  ease  himself,  yet  let  him  wisely  premedi- 
ate of  both  their  estates ; if  they  be  unequal  in  years,  she  young  and  he  old, 
s'hat  an  unfit  match  must  it  needs  be,  an  uneven  yoke,  how  absurd  and  in 
;ecent  a thing  is  it!  as  Lycinus  in  ^Lucian  told  Timolaus,  for  an  old  bald 
rook-nosed  knave  to  marry  a young  wench ; how  odious  a thing  it  is  to  see  an 
Id  lecher  I What  should  a bald  fellow  do  with  a comb,  a dumb  doter  with  a 
lipe,  a blind  man  with  a looking-glass,  and  thou  with  such  a wife?  How 
•bsurd  it  is  for  a young  man  to  marry  an  old  wife  for  a piece  of  good.  But 
)ut  case  she  be  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  qualities  correspond- 
nt,  he  doth  desii-e  to  be  coupled  in  marriage,  which  is  an  honourable  estate, 
)ut  for  what  respects?  Her  beauty  belike,  and  comeliness  of  person,  that  is 
oramonly  the  main  object,  she  is  a most  absolute  form,  in  his  eye  at  least,  Cui 
ormam  Faphia  et  Charites  trihuere  decoram;  but  do  other  men  affirm  as 
Quch?  or  is  it  an  error  in  his  judgment? 

“ F allnnt  nos  ociili  vaglqne  sensus, 

Oppressa  ratlono  mentiiintur,” 


^ calls  Mnestheus,  Surgestus,  ami  tli o 

f to  prcpiire  the  fleet.”  y “ JIc  is  moved  by  no  tears,  lie  cannot  l.o 

iduced  to  hear  her  words.  T oni.  2.  In  votis.  Calvus  cum  eie,  nasum  liaboac  simum,  <fcc.  ^ rdrun  us. 
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onr  eyes  and  otlier  senses  will  commonly  deceive  usj”  it  may  be,  to  tliee 
thyself  npon  a more  serious  examination,  or  after  a little  absence,  she  is  not  so 
tliir  as  she  seems.  Qucedmi  videntur  et  non  sunt ; compare  her  to  anotlier 
standing  by,  ’tis  a touchstone  to  try,  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  face 
to  face,  eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &c,,  examine  every  part  by 
itself,  then  altogether,  in  all  postures,  several  sites,  aad  tell  me  how  thou 
likest  her.  It  may  be  not  she  that  is  so  fair,  but  her  coats,  or  put  another  in 
her  clothes,  and  she  will  seem  all  out  as  fair;  as  the  ^poet  then  prescribes, 
separate  her  from  her  clothes : suppose  thou  saw  her  in  a base  beggar’s  weed, 
or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  fashion,  foul  linen,  coarse  rai- 
ment, besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  perfumed  with  opoponax,  sagapenum,  assa- 
foetida,  or  some  such  filthy  gums,  dirty,  about  some  indecent  action  or  other; 
or  in  such  a case  as  “Brassivola,  the  physician,  found  Malatasta,  his  patient, 
after  a potion  of  hellebore,  which  he  had  prescribed : Manibus  in  terram  depo- 
sitis,  et  ano  versus  caelum  elevato  {ac  si  videretur  Socraticus  ille  AHstoplianes, 
qui  Geometricas  jiguras  in  terram  scribens,  tubera  colligere  videbatur)  atratn 
hilem  in  album  parietem  injiciehat,  adeoque  totam  earner  am,  et  se  deturpabat,  ut, 
&c.,  all  to  bewrayed,  or  worse ; if  thou  saw’st  her  (I  say)  would  thou  afiect  her 
as  thou  dost  % Suppose  thou  beheldest  her  in  a ^frosty  morning,  in  cold 
weather,  in  some  passion  or  perturbation  of  mind,  weeping,  chafing,  (fee,, 
riveled  and  ill-favoured  to  behold.  She  many  times  that  in  a composed  look 
seems  so  amiable  and  delicious,  tarn  scituld  formd,  if  she  do  but  laugh  or 
smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrow-mouthed  face,  and  shows  a pair  of  uneven, 
loathsome,  rotten,  foul  teeth  : she  hath  a black  skin,  gouty  legs,  a deformed 
crooked  carcass  under  a fine  coat.  It  may  be  for  all  her  costly  tires  she  is 
bald,  and  though  she  seem  so  fair  by  dark,  by  candle-light,  or  afar  ofi“  at  such 
a distance,  as  Callicratides  observed  in  ® Lucian,  “ If  thou  should  see  her  near, 
or  in  a morning,  she  would  appear  more  ugly  than  a beast;”  ^si  diligenter 
consideres,  quid  per  os  et  nares  et  cceteros  corporis  meatus  egreditur,  vilius  ster- 
quilinium  nunquam  vidisti.  Follow  my  counsel,  see  her  undressed,  see  her,  if 
it  be  possible,  out  of  her  attires,  furtivis  nudatam  coloribus,  it  may  be  she  is 
like  -^sop’s  jay,  or  ^Pliny’s  cantharides,  she  will  be  loathsome,  ridiculous, 
thou  wilt  not  endure  her  sight:  or  suppose  thou  saw’st  her,  pale,  in  a con- 
sumption, on  her  death-bed,  skin  and  bones,  or  now  dead,  Cujus  erat  gratissi- 
mus  amplexus  (whose  embrace  was  so  agreeable)  as  Barnard  saith,  &i'itliorrihUis 
aspectus;  Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  qum  redolei'e  solet,  “As  a posy  she  smells 
sweet,  is  most  fresh  and  fair  one  day,  but  dried  up,  withered,  and  stinks  ano- 
ther.” Beautiful  Nireus,  by  that  Homer  so  much  admired,  once  dead,  is  more 
deformed  than  Thersites,  and  Solomon  deceased  as  ugly  as  hlarcolphus : thy 
lovely  mistress  that  was  erst  ^ Charis  charior  ocellis,  “ dearer  to  thee  than 
thine  eyes,”  once  sick  or  departed,  is  Vili  vilior  cestimata  cceno,  “ worse  than 
any  dirt  or  dunghill.”  Her  embraces  were  not  so  acceptable,  as  now  her  looks 
be  terrible:  thou  hadst  better  behold  a Gorgon’s  head,  than  Helen’s  carcass. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  to  see  a woman  naked  is  able  of  itself  to  alter  his 
affection  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  saith  ^Montaigne  the  Frenchman 
in  his  Essaj^s,  that  the  skilfulest  masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint  for  a 
remedy  of  venerous  passions,  a full  survey  of  the  body;  which  the  poet  in- 
sinuates, 

‘ k Ille  qubd  obscjenas  In  aperto  corpore  pavtcs  I “ The  love  stood  still,  that  ran  in  full  career, 

Viderat,  in  cursu  qui  full,  ha:sit  amor.”  | When  once  it  saw  those  parts  should  not  appear." 


k Ovid.  In  Catarticis,  lib.  2.  d Si  fcr\'eat  deformis,  ecce  formosa  est ; si  frigeat  formosa,  jam  sis 

informis.  Th.  Morus,  Epigram.  * Amorum  dial.  tom.  4.  si  quis  ad  auroram  contcmpleturnmltas  muliercs 
h nocte  lecto  surgeiites,  turpiores  pntablt  esse  beslils.  f Hugo  de  claustro  Aninirc,  lib.  1.  c.  1.  “ If  you 

quietly  reflect  upon  what  passes  through  licr  mouth,  nostrils,  and  other  conduits  of  her  body,  you  never  saw 
viler  stuff.”  Bllist.  nat.  11.  cap.  35.  A fly  that  liath  golden  wings  but  a poisoned  body.  h liuehanait, 

llcndecosyl.  i Apol.  pro  item.  Scb.  k Ovid.  2.  lem. 
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It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  tliat  seeing  bis  wife  Strabonice’s  bald 
l>ate,  as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chance,  he  could  never  affect  her  after. 
Reiuundus  Lullius,  the  physician,  spying  an  ulcer  or  cancer  in  his  mistress’ 
breast,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorred  the  looks  of 
her.  Philip  the  French  king,  as  Neubrigensis,  lib.  4,  cap.  24.  relates  it,  mar- 
ked the  king  of  Denmark’s  daughter,  “ ^and  after  he  had  used  her  as  a wife 
me  night,  because  her  breath  stunk,  they  say,  or  for  some  other  secret  fault, 
sent  her  back  again  to  her  father.”  Peter  Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis  the 
[Eleventh,  finds  fault  with  our  English  “chronicles,  for  writing  how  Margaret 
rhe  king  of  Scots’  daughter,  and  wife  to  Louis  the  Eleventh,  French  king,  was 
i'b  graveolentiam  oris,  rejected  by  her  husband.  Many  such  matches  are  made 
or  by-respects,  or  some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  honeymoon  s past,  turn 
CO  bitterness  : for  burning  lust  is  but  a flash,  a gunpowder  passion ; and  hatred 
•fft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dislike  and  contempt. 

■“  II  Cum  se  cutis  arida  laxat, 

Fiunt  otsciu’i  dentes  ” 


vhen  they  wax  old,  and  ill-favoured,  they  may  commonly  no  longer  abide  them, 

Jam  gravis  es  nobis,  begone,  they  grow  stale,  fulsome,  loathsome, 

)dious,  thou  art  a beastly  filthy  quean ^faciem  Phoebe  cacantis  habes,  thou 

,rt  Saturni  podex,  withered  and  dry,  insipida  et  vetula ^ Te  quia  ragce 

arpant,  et  capitis  nives  (I  say),  begone,  ^portcB  patent,  proficiscere. 

Yea,  but  you  will  aj0Q.rm  your  mistress  is  complete,  of  a most  absolute  form 
.a  all  men’s  opinions,  no  exceptions  can  be  taken  at  her,  nothing  may  be 
•dded  to  her  person,  nothing  detracted,  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her 
auty,  comeliness  and  pleasant  grace,  inimitable,  merce  delicice,  meri  lepores, 
. he  is  Myroihetimn  Veneris,  Gratiarum  pixis,  a mere  magazine  of  natural  per- 

ections,she  hath  all  the  Yeneres  and  Graces mille  faces  et  mille  figuras, 

H n each  part  absolute  and  complete,  ^ Loeta  genas,  Iceta  os  roseum,  vaga  lumina 
oeta : to  be  admired  for  her  person,  a most  incomparable,  unmatchable  piece, 
'.area  proles,  ad  simulachrum  alicujus  numinis  composita,  a Phoenix,  vernantis 
'.tatuloe  Vene/t'illa,  a nymph,  a fairy,  ®like  Yenus  herself  when  she  was  a maid, 
ulli  secunda,  a mere  quintessence,  fores  spirans  et  amaracum,  fceminoe  pro~ 
I igium  : put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  continue  1 ^ Florem  decoris  singuli 
irpunt  dies:  “ Every  day  detracts  from  her  person,”  and  this  beauty  is 
mu7ii  fragile,  a mere  flash,  a Yenice  glass,  quickly  broken, 

“ iiAnceps  forma  bonum  mortalibus, 

exigui  donum  breve  temporis,” 

will  not  last.  As  that  fair  flower  ^Adonis,  which  we  call  an  anemone, 
Durisheth  but  one  month,  this  gracious  all-commanding  beauty  fades  in  an 
I'.stant.  It  is  a jewel  soon  lost,  the  painter’s  goddess, veHtas,  a mere 
cture.  “ Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vanity,”  Prov.  xxxi.  30. 


f Vltrea  gemmula,  fluxaque  bullnbi,  Candida  forma 
Xix,  rosa,  ros,  fumus,  ventus  et  aura,  nihil,  [est. 


“ A brittle  gem,  bubble,  is  beauty  pale. 

Arose, dew,  snow,  smoke,  wind,  air, naught  at  all.'* 


she  be  fair,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a fool : if  proud,  scornful, 
Cquiturque  sv.perbia  formam,  or  dishonest,  rara  est  concordia  formce  atque 
yudicitice,  “ can  she  be  fair  and  honest  too  ? ” ^ Aristo,  the  son  of  Agasicles, 
larried  a Spartan  lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece  next  to  Helen,  but  for  her 
jnditions  the  most  abominable  and  beastly  creature  of  the  world.  So  that 

1 Post  unam  noctem  inccrtiim  unde  offensam  cepft,  propter  foetentem  ejus  spiritum  alii  dicunt,  vol  latentem 
•tidatem  repudiavu,  rein  faciens  plane  illicitain,  et  reglm  porscuaa  multum  indecoram.  ^ Hall  and 
It  wrinkled  skin  becomes  flabby,  and  the  teeth  bl  iclc.”  ° Mart. 

“ liecauso  wrinkles  and  hoary  locks  distlgure  you.”  <1.  Hor.  ode.  13.  lib.  4.  rLocheu.s. 

eyes."  s (jualis  fuit  Venus  cum  fuit  virgo,  bnlsamum 

irans,  ^ Seneca.  Beauty  Is  a gift  of  dubious  worth  to  mortals,  and  of  brief 

irution.  Camerarlus,  cmb.  68.  cent.  1.  flos  omnium  pulchcrrlmiis  statim  langucsclt,  formaj  typii.s. 
lernar.  Bauhusius,  Ep.  1.  4.  Pausanias,  Lacon.  lib.  3.  uxorem  duxifc  SpartiB  muUerum  omnium  post 

.jlcnam  formosissiinam,  at  ob  mores  omnium  turr)lssimam.” 
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I would  wirili  tliGG  to  rospccb,  with  SGucca,  not  her  person  but  qualities. 
“ Will  you  say  that’s  a good  blade  which  hath  a gilded  scabbard,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ? No,  but  that  which  hath  a good  edge  and  point,  well 
tempered  metal,  able  to  resist.”  This  beauty  is  of  the  body  alone,  and  what 
is  that,  bub  as  ^Gregory  Nazianzen  telleth  us,  “ a mock  of  time  and  sick- 
ness?” or  as  Boethius,  “°as  mutable  as  a flower,  and  ’tis  not  nature  so  makes  us, 
but  most  part  the  infirmity  of  the  beholder.”  For  ask  another,  he  sees  no  such 
matter : Die  mihi  'per  gratias  qualis  tihi  videtur,  “ I pray  thee  tell  me  how 
thou  likest  my  sweetheart,”  as  she  asked  her  sister  in  Arist8enetu.s,  “ ‘^whoin 
I so  much  admire,  methinks  he  is  the  sweetest  gentlemau,  the  properest  man, 
that  ever  I saw  : But  I am  in  love,  I confess  {nec  pudet  fate'ri),  and  cannot 
therefore  well  judge.”  But  be  she  fair  indeed,  golden-haired,  as  Anacreon  his 
Bathillus  (to  examine  particulars),  she  Flainmeolos  oculos  collaque  lac- 

teola,  a pure  sanguine  complexion,  little  mouth,  coral  lips,  white  teeth,  soft  and 
plump  neck,  body,  hands,  feet,  all  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  composed  of  all 
graces,  elegancies,  an  absolute  piece, 

“ f Lumlna  sint  Melitse  Jiinonia,  dextra  MinervsB, 

Mamillce  Veneris,  sura  maris  dominse,”  &c. 

Let  ®her  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  from  France,  back 
from  Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet  from  Bhine,  buttocks  from  Switzer- 
land, let  her  have  the  Sj)iinish  gait,  the  Venetian  tire,  Italian  compliment  and 
endowments  : 

“ hCandida  sideriis  ardescant  lumina  fiammis,  Fulgeat,  ac  Venerem  eoejesti  corpora  vincat, 

Student  colla  rosas,  et  cedat  criiiibus  aurum,  Forma  dearum  omnis,”  &c. 

Mel  lea  purpureum  depromant  ora  rut)orem  ; 

Let  her  be  such  a one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciphers  in  his  Imagines,  as 
Euphanor  of  old  painted  Venus,  Aristsenetus  describes  Lais,  another  Helena, 
Chariclea,  Leucippe,  Lucretia,  Pandora ; let  her  have  a box  of  beauty  to  repair 
. herself  still,  such  a one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carried  her  over  the 
ford;  let  her  use  all  helps  art  and  nature  can  yield;  belike  her,  and  her,  and 
whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in  one ; a little  sickness,  a fever,  smaU-pox, 
wound,  scar,  loss  of  an  eye,  a limb,  a violent  passion,  a distemperature  of 
heat  or  cold,  mars  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures  all;  child-bearing,  old  age,  that 
tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erinnys  ; raging  time,  care,  rivals  her  upon  a 
sudden;  after  she  hath  been  married  a small  while,  and  the  black  ox  hath 
trodden  on  her  toe,  she  will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of  favour,  thou 
wilt  not  know  her.  One  grows  too  fat,  another  too  lean,  &c.,  modest  Matilda, 
pretty  pleasing  Peg,  sweet-singing  Susan,  mincing  merry  MoU,  dainty  dancing 
Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly  Joan,  nimble  Nell,  kissing  Kate,  bouncing  Bess,  with 
black  eyes,  fair  Phillis,  with  fine  white  hands,  fiddling  Frank,  tall  Tib,  slender 
Sib,  &c,,  will  quickly  lose  their  grace,  grow  fulsome,  stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull, 
sour,  and  all  at  last  out  of  fashion.  Uhi  jam  vultus  argutia,  suavis  suaviiatioy 
hlandus  risus,  &c.  ’ Those  fair  sparkling  eyes  will  look  dull,  her  soft  coral  hps 
will  be  pale,  dry,  cold,  Fough,  and  blue,  her  skin  rugged,  that  soft  and  tender 
superficies  will  be  hard  and  harsh,  her  whole  complexion  change  in  a moment, 
and  as  ‘ Matilda  writ  to  King  John, 

“ I am  not  now  as  when  thou  saw’st  me  last,  ’ 

That  favour  soon  is  vanished  and  past : 

That  rosy  blush  lapt  In  a lilly  vale, 

Kow  is  with  morphew  overgrown  and  pale.” 


“■Epist.  76.  gladlum  bonum  dices,  non  cui  deauratus  est  baltheus,  nec  cui  vagina  gemmis  distinguitnr,™i;Jj-*i 
sed  cui  ad  secandum  subtilis  acies  et  mucro  munimentum  omne  rupturus.  bpulchritudo  corporis, 
temporis  et  morbi  ludibrium.  orat.  2.  « Florum  mntabilitate  fiigacior,  nec  sua  natura  fonnosas  facit,  sed  i* ! " 

epectantium  infirmitas.  dEpist.  11.  Quern  ego  depereo  juvenis  mihi  pulcherriinus  videtur ; sed  forsiin  iu) 
amore  percita  de  amore  non  recte  judico.  “Luc.  IJrugensis.  ” Bright  eyes  and  snow-white  neck."  fidein.  { 
“ Let  my  Melita’s  eyes  be  like  Juno’-s  her  hand  Minerva’s,  her  breasts  Venus’,  her  leg  Amphitiles’.’’  ip 
8 Bebelius  adagiis.  Gcr.  h Petron.  Cat.  “ Let  her  eyes  be  as  bright  ns  the  stars,  her  neck  smell  like  l:  , 
the  rose,  her  hair  shine  more  than  gold,  her  honied  lips  be  ruby-coloured ; let  her  beauty  be  resplendent,  iu;  .. 
and  superior  to  Venus,  let  her  in  all  respects  bo  a deity,"  &c.  IM.  Drayton,  ' 
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Tis  so  in  tlie  rest,  tlieir  beauty  fades  as  a tree  in  whiter,  wbicJi  Dejaiiira  hath 


, elegantly  expressed  in  the  poet, 

- “ k Defome  soils  aspicis  truncis  nemos  ? 

Sic  noster  Ionium  forma  percurrens  iter, 
Deperclit  aliquid  semper,  et  fulget  minus, 
Jdalisque  minus  est  quicquid  in  nobis  fuit, 
Olim  petitum  cecidit,  et  partu  labat, 
JIaterque  multum  rapuit  ex  ilia  mibi 
jTltas  citato  senior  eripuit  grada” 


“ And  as  a tree  that  in  the  green  -wood  grows, 

With  fruit  and  leaves,  and  in  the  sumiher  blows, 

In  winter  like  a stock  deformed  shows : 

Our  beauty  takes  his  race  and  journey  goes, 

And  doth  decrease,  and  lose,  and  come  to  nought. 
Admir’d  of  old,  to  this  by  child-birth  brought ; 

And  mother  hath  bereft  me  of  my  grace, 

And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  apace.” 


TTo  conclude  with  Chrysostom,  “ ^ When  thou  seest  a fair  and  beautiful  person, 
i brave  Bonaroba,  a bella  donna,  quae  salivam  moveat,  lepidam  puellain  et 
jimm  tu  facile  ames,  a comely  woman,  having  bright  eyes,  a merry  countenance, 
i shining  lustre  in  her  look,  a pleasant  grace,  wringing  thy  soul,  and  increasing 
hy  concupiscence;  bethink  with  thyself  that  it  is  but  earth  thou  lovest, 
i mere  excrement,  wliich  so  vexeth  thee,  that  thou  so  admirest,  and  thy 
•aging  soul  will  be  at  rest.  Take  her  skin  from  her  face,  and  thou  shalt  see 
dl  loathsomeness  mider  it,  that  beauty  is  a superficial  skin  and  bones,  nerves, 
linews : suppose  her  sick,  now  reviled,  hoary-headed,  hollow-cheeked,  old ; 
.vithin  she  is  full  of  filthy  phlegm,  stinking,  putrid,  excremental  stuff : snot 
ind  snivel  in  her  nostrils,  spittle  in  her  mouth,  water  in  her  eyes,  what  filth  in 
ler  brains,”  &c.  Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  narrowly  upon  her  in  the 
ight,  stand  near  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  shalt  perceive  almost  as  much,  and  love 
ess,  as  “Cardan  well  writes,  minus  amant  qui  acute  vident,  though  Scaliger 
leride  him  for  it : if  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at  such  a posture,  who- 
oever  he  is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  those 
! mean  of  Albertns  Durer,  Lomatius  and  Tasnier,  examine  him  of  her.  If  he 
oe  degans  formarum  spectator,  he  shall  find  many  faults  in  physiognomy,  and 
11  colour : if  form,  one  side  of  the  face  likely  bigger  than  the  other,  or  crooked 
lose,  bad  eyes  prominent  veins,  concavities  about  the  eyes,  wrinkles,  pimples, 
•ed  streaks,  freckles,  hairs,  warts,  neves,  inequalities,  roughness,  scabredity, 
laleness,  yellowness,  and  as  many  colours  as  are  in  a turkeycock’s  neck,  many 
ndecorums  in  their  other  parts;  est  quod  desideres,  est  quod  amputes,  one  leers, 
mother  frowns,  a third  gapes,  squints,  &c.  And  ’tis  trae  that  he  saitb, 
Diligenter  consideranti  raro  facies  ahsoluta,  et  quee  vitio  caret,  seldom  shall 
mu  find  an  absolute  face  without  a fault,  as  I have  often  observed;  not  in  the 
ace  alone  is  this  defect  oi  disproportion  to  be  found,  but  in  all  the  other 
varts,  of  body  and  mind;  she  is  fair,  indeed,  but  foolish;  pretty,  comely,  and 
i . lecent,  of  a majestical  presence,  hut,  peradventure,  imperious,  dishonest, 
\c&i'ha,  iniqua,  self-willed:  she  is  rich,  but  deformed;  hath  a sweet  face,  but 
>ad  carriage,  no  bringing  up,  a rude  and  wanton  flirt ; a neat  body  she  hath, 
)ut  it  is  a nasty  quean  otherwise,  a very  slut  of  a bad  kind.  As  flowers  in  a 
;arden  have  colour  some,  but  no  smell,  others  have  a fragrant  smell,  but  are 
inseemly  to  the  eye;  one  is  unsavoury  to  the  taste  as  rue,  as  bitter  as  worm- 
vood,  and  yet  a most  medicinal  cordial  flower,  most  acceptable  to  the  stomach ; 
o are  men  and  women ; one  is  well  qualified,  but  of  ill  proportion,  poor  and 
)ase : a good  eye  she  hath,  but  a bad  hand  and  foot,  feeda  pedes  et feeda  manus, 
. fine  leg,  bad  teeth,  a vast  body,  &c.  Examine  all  parts  of  body  and  mind, 
advise  thee  to  inquire  of  all.  See  her  angry,  merry,  laugh,  weep,  hot,  cold, 
ick,  sullen,  dressed,  undressed  in  all  attires,  sites,  gestures,  passions,  eat  her 
neals,  <kc.,  and  in  some  of  these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Yea,  not  her  only 
et  him  observe,  but  her  parents  how  they  carry  themselves:  for  what 

k Sencc.  act.  2.  IJerc  CTItrous.  1 Vides  venustam  muJierem,  fulgldum  habentem  ocidum,  vultu  hilarl, 
ioruscantem  exinuum  quendam  aspectuin  et  decorum  pros  se  ferentem,  urcutem  mentem  tuain,  et  coiicu- 
Isccntiam  aaentem  : cogita  ten'am  es.so  id  quod  amas,  ct  quod  admlraris  stercus,  et  quod  to  urlt,  &c.,  cogita 
• lam  jam  senescere,  Jam  rugosain.  cavis  genis,  regvotam  ; tantis  sovdilms  liitus  plena  est,  pituita,  stcrcoro; 

cerebrum  goatat,  quas  sordos,  &c.,  &c.  Subtil  13.  “Cardan. 
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deformitieis,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  mind  be  in  them  at  such  an  age, 
'tiiey  will  likely  be  subject  to,  be  molested  in  like  manner,  they  vi  ill  pair  izaro 
or  matrizare.  And  withal  let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions,  in  convictu 
(as  Quiverra  prescribes),  et  quihuscum  conversetur,  whom  she  converseth  with. 
Noscitur  ex  comite  qui  non  cognoscitur  ex  se.°  According  to  Thucydides,  she 
is  commonly  the  best,  cle  quo  minimus  foras  hahetur  sermo,  that  is  least  talked 
of  abroad.  For  if  she  be  a noted  reveller,  a gadder,  a singer,  a pranker  or 
dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her.  For  what  saith  Theocritus  ? 

“ At  VOS  festivse  ne  ne  saltate  puell®, 

En  malus  hircus  adcst  in  vos  saltare  paratus."  P 

Young  men  will  do  it  when  they  come  to  it,  fauns  and  satyrs  will  certainly 
play  wreeks,  when  they  come  in  such  wanton  Baccho’s  Elenora’s  presence. 
I^ow  when  they  shall  perceive  any  such  obliquity,  indecen qy,  disproportion, 
deformity,  bad  conditions,  &c.,  let  them  still  ruminate  on  that,  and  as  ^Hoedus 
adviseth  out  of  Ovid,  earum  mendas  noten%  note  their  faults,  vices,  errors,  and 
think  of  their  imperfections;  ’tis  the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  love’s 
furious  headstrong  passions;  as  a peacock’s  feet,  and  filthy  comb,  they  say, 
make  him  forget  his  fine  feathers,  and  pride  of  his  tail ; she  is  lovely,  fair, 
well  favoured,  well  qualified,  courteous  and  kind,  “ but  if  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
what  care  I how  kind  she  be?”  I say  with  ^ Philostratus, /ormosa  a/w5,  mild 
superba,  she  is  a tyrant  to  me,  and  so  let  her  go.  Besides  these  outward 
neves  or  open  faults,  errors,  there  be  many  inward  infirmities,  secret,  some 
private  (which  I will  omit),  and  some  more  common  to  the  sex,  sullen  fits,  evil 
qualities,  filthy  diseases,  in  this  case  fit  to  be  considered ; consideratio  fseditatis 
mulieruin,  menstruse  imprimis,  quam  ilnmundae  sunt,  quam  Savanarola  pro- 
ponit  regula  septima  penitus  observandam;  andPlatina,  dial,  amovis,  fuse  per - 
stringit.  Lodovicus  Bonacsialus,  mulieh.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Pet.  Hsedus,  Albertus, 
et  injiniti  ferh  medici.  ® A lover,  in  Calcagninus’s  Apologies,  wished  with 
all  his  heart  he  were  his  mistress’s  ring,  to  hear,  embrace,  see,  and  do 
I know  not  what:  O thou  fool,  quoth  the  ring, 'if  thou  wer’st  in  my  room, 
thou  shouldst  hear,  observe,  and  see  pudenda  et  pcenitenda,  that  which 
would  make  thee  loathe  and  hate  her,  yea,  peradventure,  all  women  for  her 
sake. 

I will  say  nothing  of  the  vices  of  their  minds,  their  pride,  envy,  inconstancy, 
weakne.ss,  malice,  self-will,  lightness,  insatiable  lust,  jealousy;  Ecclus.  v.  14. 
“No  malice  to  a woman’s,  no  bitterness  like  to  hers,  Eccles.  vii.  26,  and  as 
the  same  author  urgeth,  Prov.  xxxi.  10.  “ Who  shall  find  a virtuous  woman?  ” 
He  makes  a question  of  it.  Neque  jus  neque  honum,  neque  cequum  sciunt,  melius 
pejus,  qorosit,  obsit,  nihil  vident,  nisi  quod' libido  suggerit.  “ They  know  neither 
good  nor  bad,  be  it  better  or  worse  (as  the  comical  poet  hath  it),  beneficial  or 
hurtful,  they  will  do  what  they  list.” 

“ t Insidiffi  ImmaTii  generis,  qnerimonia  vitje, 

Exuviae  noctis,  durissima  cura  diei, 

Pojna  viram,  nex  et  juvenum,"  &e. 

And  to  that  purpose  were  they  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insinuates  in  tlm 
"poet; 

“ The  fire  that  hold  Prometheus  stole  from  me, 

With  plagues  call’d  women  shall  revenged  be, 

On  whose  alluring  and  enticing  face. 

Poor  mortals  doting  shall  their  death  embrace.” 


o “Show  me  your  company  and  I’ll  tell  you  who  you  are.”  P“Hark,  you  merrj'  maids,  do  not 

dance  so,  for  sec  the  he-goat  is  at  liand,  ready  to  jiounce  upon  you.”  *lLib.  do  centum  amoribus. 

earum  mendas  volvant  animo,  srepe  ante  oculos  constituant,  sa?pc  daranent.  ^ In  deliciis.  ® Quuiu 
amator  annulum  se  amicse  optaret,  ut  ejus  amplexu  frui  posset,  &c.  O to  misernm,  ait  annulus,  si  racas 
vices  obires,  videres,  audlres,  <fcc.  niliil  non  odio  dlgnum  ob.scrvnres.  tLsetheus.  “Snares  of  Iho 

human  species,  tonnents  of  life,  spoils  of  the  night,  bitterest  cares  of  the  day,  the  torture  of  husbands,  the 
X’uLa  of  youths.”  “ See  our  English  Tatius,  lib.  1 
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I III  fine,  as  Diogenes  coucliiiles  in  Is  evisanus,  est  fcmnina  quce  nonhabeat 

I quid : they  liave  all  their  faults. 

I Every  each  of  them  hath  some  vices, 

I If  one  be  full  ofvillany, 

I Another  hath  a liquorish  eye, 

I If  one  befall  of  toanlonness, 

I Another  is  a chidei'ess.^ 

r^WIien  Leancler  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  consecrated  Hero’s 
I lantern  to  Anteros,  Anteroti  sacrum,  ^and  he  that  had  good  success  in  his 
I:  love  should  light  the  candle : but  never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it ; which 
III  can  refer  to  nought,  but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 

I.  iizp'or  in  a thousand,  good  there  is  not  one  ; I In  their  own  lusts  carried  most  headlong  blind, 

I All  be  so  proud,  unthankful,  and  unkind,  I But  more  herein  to  speak  I am  forbidden ; 

I With  flinty  hearts,  careless  of  others’ moan,  J Sometimes  for  speakingtruth  one  may  be  chidden.” 

Ill  am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them,  and  therefore 

t take  heed  you  mistake  me  not,  ^matronam  nullam  ego  tango,  I honour  the  sex, 

Mwith  all  good  men,  and  as  I ought  to  do,  rather  than  displease  them,  I will 

p voluntarily  take  the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britannicus  took,  Viragin.  descript. 

\tib.  d.fcl.  95.  Me  nihil  unquam  mali  nohilissimo  sexui,  vel  verbo,  vel  facto 

machinaturum,  <kc.,  let  Simonides,  Mantuan,  Platina,  Pet.  Aretine,  and  such 

r women-haters  bear  the  blame,  if  aught  be  said  amiss;  I have  not  writ  a tenth 

[ of  that  which  might  be  urged  out  of  them  and  others ; ^non  possunt  invectivo} 

1 omnes,  et  satii'ce  in  foeminas  scriptce,  uno  volumine  comprehendi.  And  that 

kwhich  I have  said  (to  speak  truth)  no  more  concerns  them  than  men,  though 

kwomen  be  more  frequently  named  in  this  tract  (to  apologise  once  for  all) ; I am 

: neither’  partial  against  them,  or  therefore  bitter ; what  is  said  of  the  one, 

. mutato  nomine,  may  most  part  be  understood  of  the  other.  My  words  are  like 

il’a-ssus’  picture  in  ‘^Lucian,  of  whom,  when  a good  fellow  had  bespoke  a horse. 

i to  be  painted  with  his  heels  upwards,  tumbling  on  his  back,  he  made  him 

; passant : now  when  the  fellow  came  for  his  piece,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said, 

; it  was  quite  opposite  to  his  mind  ; but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  picture 

upside  down,  showed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested,  and  so 

: gave  him  satisfaction.  If  any  man  take  exception  at  my  words,  let  him  alter 

t the  name,  read  him  for  her,  and  ’tis  all  one  in  effect. 

But  to  my  purpose  : If  women  in  general  be  so  bad  (and  men  worse  than 
i they)  what  a hazard  is  it  to  marry?  where  shall  a man  find  a good  wife : or  a 
'woman  a good  husband?  A woman  a man  may  eschew,  but  not  a wife:  wed- 
i ding  is  undoing  (some  say), marrying  marring,  wooing  woeing  : “ a wife  is  a 
Hever  hectic,”  as  Scaliger  calls  her,  “and  not  to  be  cured  but  by  death,”  as 
tout  of  Menander,  Athenseus  adds, 


” In  pengus  te  jacis  negotiorum, 

B’on  Libyum,  non  Algcum,  ubi  cxtriginta  nonpereunt 
Tria  iiavigia : ducens  uxorem  servatur  prorsus  nemo.” 


“ Thou  wade.st  into  a sea  itself  of  woes; 

In  Libyc  and  ASgean  each  man  knows 
Of  thirty  not  three  ships  are  cast  away, 
But  on  this  rock  not  one  escapes,  I say.” 


The  worldly  cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  marriage,  I prav 
you  learn  of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I have  none;  ®ra/3ag  syu  Xoycvg 
£y£vrjSdpr,v,  liberi  mentis  liberi.  For  my  part  I’ll  dissemble  with  him, 


“ Este  procul  njunphse,  fallax  genus  este  pucllrc, 

Vita  jugata  meo  non  facit  ingenio:  me  jurat,  ”f<fec. 

many  married  men  exclaim  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at  wives  downright; 
1 never  tried,  but  as  1 hear  some  of  them  say,  ^Mao’e  hand  inare,  vos  mare 
acerrimum,  an  Irish  Sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a litigious  wife. 


” ii  Scylla  et  Charybdis  Sicula  contorquens  freta, 
iliiius  est  timenda,  nuila  non  melior  fcra  e..t.” 


“Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  less  dangerous, 
There  is  no  beast  that  is  so  noxious.’' 


* Chaucer  in  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.  TQui  se  facilcm  in  amore  probarit,  hanc  succendito  At  oul 

“ Kut Sin.  «' I'. ‘ 
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AVliich  made  tlic  devil  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold,  when  he  had  taken 
away  J ob’s  goods,  corporis  et  fortunce  bona,  health,  children,  fiiends,  to  perse- 
cute him  the  more,  leave  his  wicked  wife,  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Austin,  Chrysostom,  Prosper,  Gaudentius,  &c.  ut  norum  calamiiatis 
inde  genus  viro  existeret,  to  vex  and  gall  him  worse,  quam  totus  inf  emus,  than 
all  the  fiends  in  hell,  as  knowing  the  conditions  of  a bad  woman.  Jupiter  non 
tribuit  homini  pestilentius  malum,  saith  Simonides  : “ better  dwell  with  a 

dragon  or  a lion,  than  keep  house  with  a wicked  wife,”  Ecclus,  xxv.  18. 
^‘better  dwell  in  a wilderness,”  Prov.  xxi.  19.  “no  wickedness  like  to  her,” 
Ecclus.  xxv.  22.  “She  makes  a sorry  heart,  an  heavy  countenance,  a wounded 
mind,  weak  hands,  and  feeble  knees,”  vers.  25.  “A  woman  and  death  are  two 
the  bitterest  things  in  the  world uxor  mihi  ducenda  est  liodie,  id  mihi  visus 
est  dicer e,  abi  domum  et  suspends  te.  Ter.  And,  1.  5.  And  yet  for  all  this  we 
bachelors  desire  to  be  married ; with  that  vestal  virgin,  we  long  for  it,  "^Feli- 
ces nuptce  I moriar,  nisi  nubere  dulce  est.  ’Tis  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world, 
I would  I had  a wife,  saith  he, 

“For  fain  would  I leave  a single  life. 

If  I could  get  me  a good  wife.” 

Heigh-ho  for  a husband,  cries  she,  a bad  husband,  nay,  the  worst  that  ever  was 
is  better  than  none : O blissful  marriage,  O most  welcome  marriage,  and  happy 
are  they  that  are  so  coupled  : we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never  well  till 
we  have  effected  it.  But  with  what  fate  ? like  those  birds  in  the  ^Emblem, 
that  fed  about  a cage,  so  long  as  they  could  fly  away  at  their  pleasure  liked 
well  of  it  j but  when  they  were  taken  and  might  not  get  loose,  though  they  had 
the  same  meat,  pined  away  for  sullenness,  and  would  not  eat.  So  we  commend 
marriage. 

“ donee  miseUi  liberi 

Aspicimus  dominam;  sed  postquam  hen  janua  clausa  est, 

Fel  intus  est  quod  mel  fuit:” 

“ So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure,  nothing  is  so 
sweet,  we  are  in  heaven  as  we  think ; but  when  we  are  once  tied,  and  have 
lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an  hell,”  “ give  me  my  yellow  hose  again  a 
mouse  in  a trap  lives  as  merrily,  we  are  in  a purgatory  some  of  us,  if  not  hell 
itself.  Dulce  helium  inexpertis,  as  the  proverb  is,  ’tis  fine  talking  of  war,  and 
marriage  sweet  in  contemplation,  tiH  it  be  tried ; and  then  as  wars  are  most 
dangerous,  irksome,  every  minute  at  death’s  door,  so  is,  &c.  When  those  ^vild 
Irish  peers,  saith  ^ Stanihurst,  were  feasted  by  King  Henry  the  Second  (at 
what  time  he  kept  his  Cliristmas  at  Dublin)  and  had  tasted  of  his  prince-like 
cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  fare,  had  seen  his  “massy  plate  of  silver,  gold, 
enamelled,  beset  with  jewels,  golden  candlesticks,  goodly  rich  hangings,  brave 
furniture,  heard  his  trumpets  sound,  fifee,  drums,  and  his  exquisite  music  in 
all  kinds;  when  they  had  observed  his  majestical  presence  as  he  sat  in  purple 
robes,  crowned,  with  his  sceptre,  &c.,  in  his  royal  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so 
amazed,  enamoured,and  taken  with  the  object,  that  they  were  pertcesi  domestici 
et  pristini  tyrotarchi,  as  weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner 
of  life.  They  would  all  be  English  forthwith ; who  but  English  ! but  when 
they  had  now  submitted  themselves,  and  lost  their  former  liberty,  they  began 
to  rebel  some  of  them,  others  repent  of  what  they  had  done,  when  it  was  too 
late.  ’Tis  so  with  us  bachelors,  when  we  see  and  behold  those  sweet  faces, 
those  gaudy  shows  that  women  make,  observe  their  pleasant  gestures  and 
graces,  give  ear  to  their  syren  tunes,  see  them  dance,  &c.,  we  think  their  con- 
ditions are  as  fine  as  their  faces,  we  are  taken  with  dumb  signs,  in  amplexmn 
ruimus,  we  rave,  we  bum,  and  would  fain  be  married.  But  when  we  feel  the 

1 Seneca,  k Amator.  Emblem.  1 1)e rebus  Hibemicls,  I.  3.  “Gemmea  pocula,  argenfea ra.^a, 

ca;lata  candelabra,  aurea,  <fcc.  Conchilcataaulma,  bucciiiiirum  clangorem,  tibiarum  cantum,  et  sympbouiw 
Buavitatem,  majcstatemqueprincipis  coronati  cum  vidlssent  sella  deaurata,  <fcc. 


I 
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“ 1’erdatur  ille  pessime  qni  focminam 

Du-xit  secundus,  nam  niliil  primo  imprecor  1 
Ignarus  ut  puto  mali  primus  fuit” 
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miseries,  cares,  woes,  that  accompany  it,  we  make  our  moan  many  of  us,  cry 
out  at  length  and  cannot  be  released.  If  this  be  true  now,  as  some  out  of 
experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving  for  my  part,  and  as  the  comical  poet 
merrily  saith, 

" ° Foul  fall  liim  that  brought  the  second  match  to  pass, 
The  first  I wish  no  harm,  poor  man,  alasl 
He  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  was,” 

•What  shall  I say  to  liim  that  marries  again  and  again,  ^ Stulta  maritali  qui 
fWrrigit  ora  capisiro,  I pity  him  not,  for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he  may, 
bear  it  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shouldens,  and  let  his  next  neighbour 
ride,  or  else  run  away,  or  as  that  Syracusian  in  a tempest,  when  all  ponderous 
things  were  to  be  exonerated  out  of  the  ship,  quia  maximum  pondus  erat,  fling 
his  wife  into  the  sea.  But  this  I confess  is  comically  spoken,  ^and  so  I pray 
you  take  it.  In  sober  sadness,  ^ marriage  is  a bondage,  a thraldom,  a yoke, 

I a hindrance  to  all  good  enterprises  (“  he  hath  married  a wife,  and  cannot 
come*’),  a stop  to  all  preferments,  a rock  on  which  many  are  saved,  many  im- 
pinge and  are  cast  away:  not  that  the  thing  is  evil  in  itself  or  troublesome, 
but  full  of  contentment  and  happiness,  one  of  the  three  things  which  please 
God,  “ ®when  a man  and  his  wife  agree  together,”  an  honourable  and  happy 
estate,  who  knows  it  not  ? If  they  be  sober,  wise,  honest  as  the  poet  infers, 

“ t Si  commodos  nanciscantur  amorea,  I “ If  fitly  match’d  he  man  and  wife, 

KuUum  iis  ahest  voluptatis  genus.”  | No  pleasm'e’s  wanting  to  their  life.” 

■But  to  undiscreet  sensual  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholly  led  by  sense,  it  is 
:a  feral  plague,  many  times  a hell  itself,  and  can  give  little  or  no  content, 
being  that  they  are  often  so  irregular  and  prodigious  in  their  lusts,  so  diverse 
in  their  affections.  Uxor  nomen  dignitatis  non  voluptatis,  as  ^he  said,  a wife 
is  a name  of  honour,  not  of  pleasure  : she  is  fit  to  bear  the  office,  govern  a 
family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at  a board’s  end  and  carve,  as  some  carnal  men 
think  and  say;  they  had  rather  go  to  the  stews,  or  have  now  and  then  a snatch 
as  they  can  come  by  it,  borrow  of  their  neighbours,  than  have  wives  of  their 
own;  except  they  may,  as  some  princes  and  great  men  do,  keep  as  many  cour- 
tezans as  they  wHl  themselves,  fly  out  impune,  ^ Permolere  uxores  alienas,  that 
polygamy  of  Turks,  Lex  Julia,  with  Caesar  once  enforced  in  Borne  (though 
I.evinus  ToiTcntius  and  others  suspect  it),  uti  uxores  quot  et  quas  vellent  licerety 
that  every  great  man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  would,  or 
Irish  divorcement  were  in  use  : ^but  as  it  is,  ’tis  hard  and  gives  not  that  satis- 
faction to  these  carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too  many  are  ; what  still  the 
same,  to  be  tied,  ^ to  one,  be  she  never  so  fair,  never  so  virtuous,  is  a thing  they 
may  not  endure,  to  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  counterfeit  as  thou 
wilt,  as  ^Parmeno  told  Thais,  Neque  tu  wnoeris  contenta,  “ one  man  will  never 
please  thee ; ” nor  one  woman  many  men.  But  as  *^Pan  replied  to  his  father 
Mercury,  when  he  asked  whether  he  was  married,  Nequaquam  pater,  amator 
enim  sum,  &c.  “ No,  father,  no,  I am  a lover  still,  and  cannot  be  contented 

with  one  woman.”  Pythias,  Echo,  Menades,  and  I know  not  how  many 
besides,  were  his  mistresses,  he  might  not  abide  marriage.  Varietas  delectat, 
’tis  loathsome  and  tedious,  what  one  still  1 which  the  satirist  said  of  Iberina, 
is  verified  in  most, 

" « Unus  IberinsB  vir  sufflclt  ? ocytis  illud  I “ *Tis  not  one  man  will  serve  her  hy  her  will, 
Kxtorquebis  ut  haec  oculo  contenta  sit  uno.”  | As  soon  she’ll  have  one  eye  as  one  man  still.” 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  prima  itself  that  still  desires  new 

DEubulus  in  CrislL  Athenseus,  dypnosophist.  I.  13.  c.  3.  <> Translated  by  mv  brother  Ralnh 

Barton.  Juvenal.  ” \Vho  tbiysts  his  foolish  neck  a second  time  into  the  halter.”  ‘i'hiec  in 

speciem  dlcte  cave  ut  credas.  Bachelors  ‘always  are  the  bravest  men.  Bacon.  Seek  eternity  in 
memory,  net  in  posterity , hke  Epaminondas,  that,  instead  of  children,  left  two  great  victories  behind  him, 
which  he  c^led  his  two  daugh  ers.  «Ecclus.  xxviii.  1.  t Euripides,  Andromach. 

Sre?\Tric^essfln^  i"eratum  est.  *For  better  for  worse,  for,  richer  for 

" health,  &c.  tis  durus  sermo  to  a sensual  man.  » Ter.  act.  1.  Sc.  2.  Eunucli. 

bLucian.  tom,  4,  ueque  cum  una  .ili9[ua  rem  habere  contentus  forem.  ® Juvenal. 
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forms,  like  tlie  sea  tlieir  afiections  ebb  and  flow.  Husband  is  a cloak  for  some 
to  hide  their  villany ; once  married  she  may  fly  out  at  her  pleasure,  the  name 
of  husband  is  a sanctuary  to  make  all  good.  Eo  ventum  (saith  Seneca)  ut 
nulla  virum  haheat,  nisi  ut  irritet  aduUerum.  They  are  right  and  straio-hf 
as  true  Trojans  as  mine  host’s  daughter,  that  Spanisli  wench  in  ^ Ariosto,  as 
good  wives  as  Messalina.  Many  men  are  as  constant  in  their  choice,  and  as 
good  husbands  as  ISTero  himself,  they  must  have  their  pleasure  of  all  they  see, 
and  are  in  a word  far  more  fickle  than  any  woman. 

For  either  they  he  full  of  jealousy. 

Or  maslerfuU,  or  loven  no'velty. 

Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  Socrates,  Elevora  to 
St.  Lewis,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  Second ; and  good  wives  are  as  often 
matched  to  ill-husbandsyas  Mariam ne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Diocletian,  Theodora 
to  Theopliilus,  and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde,  But  I will  say  nothing  of  dissolute 
and  bad  husbands,  of  bachelors  and  their  vices ; their  good  qualities  are  a 
fitter  subject  for  a just  volume,  too  well  known  already  in  every  village,  town 
and  city,  they  need  no  blazon : and  lest  I should  mar  any  matches,  or  dishearten 
loving  maids,  for  this  present  I will  let  them  pass. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious,  depraved  by  nature,  so  wan- 
dering in  their  afiections,  so  brutish,  so  subject  to  disagreement,  so  unobservant 
of  marriage  rites,  what  shall  I say  ? If  thou  beest  such  a one,  or  thou  light 
on  such  a wife,  what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agreement  ? ’tis  not 
Gonjugium  but  conjurgiuon,  as  the  Heed  and  Eem  in  the  ® Emblem,  averse  and 
opposite  in  nature  : ’tis  twenty  to  one  thou  wilt  not  marry  to  thy  contentment : 
butas  in  a lottery  forty  blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for  one  prize, outof  amulti- 
tudeyou  shall  hardly  choose  a good  one : a small  ease  hence  then,  little  comfort, 

“ i Nec  integrum  unq[uam  transiges  Isetus  diem.”  I “ If  lie  or  she  he  such  a one, 

I Thou  hadst  much  better  be  alone.” 

If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not &c.  If  she  have  ® children,  and  thy  state  be 

not  good,  though  thou  be  wary  and  circumspect,  thy  charge  will  undo  thee, 

-foecundd  domum  tihi  prole  gravabit,^  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  bring  them 

up,  “ ^and  what  greater  misery  can  there  be  than  to  beget  children,  to  whom 
thou  canst  leave  no  other  inheritance  but  hunger  and  thirst  ^cum  fames 
dominatur,  strident  voces  rogantium  panem,  penetrantes  patris  cor : what  so 
grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to  the  wide  world,  to  shift  for  themselves  ? Xo 
plague  like  to  want : and  when  thou  hast  good  means,  and  art  very  careful  of 
their  education,  they  will  not  be  ruled.  Think  but  of  that  old  proverb,  rjO^orj 
Tixva ‘ir'^lJjarcc,  heroum  noxce,  great  men’s  sons  seldom  do  well;  0 utinam 
aut  ccelehs  mansissem  aut  prole  car&>'em  ! “ would  that  I had  either  remained 
single,  or  not  had  children,”  ^ Aug-ustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius.  Jacob  had 
his  Beuben,  Simeon, and  Levi;  David  an  Ammon, an  Absalom,  Adoniah;  wise 
men’s  sons  are  commonly  fools,  insomuch  that  Spartian  concludes,  Neminem 
prope  magnorum  virorum  optimum  et  utilem  reliquisse  JUium  : Hheyhad  been 
much  better  to  have  been  childless.  ’Tis  too  common  in  the  middle  sort ; thy 
son’s  a drunkard,  a gamester,  a spendthrift ; thy  daughter  a fool,  a whore  ; 
thy  servants  lazy  drones  and  thieves ; thy  neighbours  devils,  they  will  make 
thee  weary  of  thy  life.  “ “If  thy  wife  be  fro  ward,  when  she  may  not  have 
her  will,  thou  hadst  better  be  buried  alive ; she  will  be  so  impatient,  raving 
still,  and  roaring  like  J uno  in  the  tragedy,  there’s  nothing  but  tempests,  all  is 
an  uproar.”  If  she  be  soft  and  foolish,  thou  werb  better  have  a block,  she 

d Lib.  28.  «Camcrar.  82.  cent.  3.  f Simonides.  B Children  nialce  misfortunes  more  bitter.  Bacon. 

• “ She  will  sink  your  whole  establishment  by  her  fecundity.”  h Ueinsius.  Epist.  Ihimiero.  Nihil  miseriusquain  ^ 
procrcare  liberos  ad  quos  nihil  ex  hojreditate  tuapervenire  videas  praeter  famcm  et  sitim.  i Chrys.  Kon-  i 
reca.  kLiberi  sibi  carcinomata.  1 Melius  fuerat  eos  sine  liberis  dLscessisse.  Lemiiiu!^  cap.  G.  | 

lib  1.  Si  morosa,  si  non  in  omnibus  obsequaris,  omnia  impacttta  ill  asdibus,  omnia  sursum  misceri  videas,  I 
miilt®  tempeslates,  &c.  Lib.  2.  numcr.  101.  sylv.  nup.  ' \ 
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■will  sliame  thee  and  reveal  thy  secrets;  if  -wise  and  learned,  well  qualified, 
there  is  as  much  danger  on  the  other  side,  mulierem  doctam  ducere  periculosis- 
sinium,  saith  Nevisanus,  she  ■will  be  too  insolent  and  peevish,  “ Malo  Venusi- 
nam  qudin  te,  Cornelia  mater.  Take  heed;  if  she  be  a slut,  thou  wilt  loathe 
her;  if  proud,  she’ll  beggar  thee,  she’ll  spend  thy  patrimony  in  baubles,  all 
Arabia  will  not  serve  to  perfume  her  hair,”  saith  Lucian ; if  fair  and  wanton, 
she’ll  make  thee  a cornuto;  if  deformed,  she  will  paint.  “^  Tf  her  face  be 
filthy  by  nature,  she  will  mend  it  by  art,”  alienis  et  adscititiis  imposturis, 
“ which  who  can  endure  ? ” If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thou 
canst  not  love  her,  and  that  peradventure  will  make  thee  dishonest.  Cromerus 
lih.  12.  hist,  relates  of  Casimirus,  ‘^that  he  was  unchaste  because  his  wife 
Aleida,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  so  deformed.  If  she 
be  poor,  she  brings  beggary  with  her  (saith  Hevisanus),  misery  and  discontent. 
If  you  marry  a maid,  it  is  uncertain  how  she  j)roves,  Ilcec  forsan  verdet  non 
satis  ajota  tibV  If  young  she  is  likely  wanton  and  untaught ; if  lusty,  too 
lascivious ; and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where  and  when,  rdl  nisi 
jurgia,  all  is  an  uproar,  and  there  is  little  quietness  to  be  had ; if  an  old 
maid,  ’tis  a hazard  she  dies  in  childbed;  if  a/ rich  widow,  induces  te  in  laqueuin, 
tliou  dost  halter  thyself,  she  will  make  all  away  beforehand,  to  her  other 

children,  &c. ^dominam  quis  possit  ferre  tonantein?  she  will  hit  thee 

still  in  the  teeth  with  her  first  husband ; if  a young  widow,  she  is  often  insa- 
tiable and  immodest.  If  she  be  rich,  well  descended,  bring  a great  dowry,  or 
be  nobly  allied,  thy  wife’s  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house  and  home,  dives 
o’uinam  cedibus  mducit,  she  will  be  so  proud,  so  high-minded,  so  imperious. 

For nihil  est  magis  intolerabile  dite,  “there’s  nothing  so  intolerable,” 

thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassel  of  a gos-hawk,  “ she  will  ride  upon  thee,  domineer 
as  she  list,”  wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligarchical  government,  and  beggar 
ohee  besides.  Uxores  divites  servitutem  exigunt  (as  Seueca  hits  them,  Deela/rn... 
lib.  2.  declam.  6.)  Dotem  accepi,  imperium  perdidi.  They  will  have  sovereignty, 
jyro  conjuge  dominam  arcessis,  they  will  have  attendance,  they  will  do  what 
they  list.  '’^In  taking  a dowry  thou  losest  thy  liberty,  dos  intrat,  libertas  exit, 
hazardest  tliine  estate. 

“IToe  sunt  atque  alise  multse  in  magnis  clotibas 
lucommoditates,  sumptusque  intolerabiles,”  &c. 

“ with  many  such  inconveniences : ” say  the  best,  she  is  a commanding  servant ; 
thou  hadst  better  have  taken  a good  housewife  maid  in  her  smock.  Since  then 
thm^e  is  such  hazard,  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thyself  as  thou  art,  ’tis  good  to 
match,  much  better  to  be  free. 

“ y procreate  liTseros  lepidissimum, 

Ilercle  verb  liberum  esse,  id  miiltb  est  lepidius.” 

“ ^ Art  thou  young  ? then  match  not  yet ; if  old,  match  not  at  all.” 

“Vis  juvenis  nubere?  nondum  venit  tempus^  i 

Ingravescente  sctate  jam  tciupus  prsetci’iit.” 

And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy  friends  that 
importune  thee  to  marry,  adhuc  mtcmpestivum,  ’tis  yet  unseasonable,  and  ever 
will  be. 

Consider  withal  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how  heavenly,  in  respect, 
a single  man  is,  “'as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  Et  isti  quod  fortunatum  esse  aiitu- 


" Juvenal.  ‘I  -would  rather  have  a Venusinian  wench  than  thee,  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,”  &c. 
° Tom.  4.  Amorus:  omnem  mariti  opulentiam  profundet,  totain  Arabiam  capillisredoleiis.  1>  Idem  ct 

quis  same  mentis  sustinerc  queat,  <kc.  ^Subegit  ancillus  quod  uxor  ejus  deformior  esseV.  ^ “ Pcrliaps. 
she  will  not  suit_ you.’  “Sil.  niip.  1.  2.  num.  25.  Dives  iiiducit  tempestatem,  pauper  curam;  ducens 

viduam  sc  inducit  in  laqueum.  t Sic  quisque  diclt,  alteram  ducit  tamcn.  “U'ho  can  endure  a virago  for 
a wife?  ^ Si^domta  crit,  impcriosa,  continuoquo  vivo  incqultare  conabitur.  Petrarch.  *Ifa 

icclus.  XXV.  22.  Scilicet  uxori 
very  jileasnnt,  but  to  be 


01  uotata  crit,  imjicriosa,  continuoque  vivo  incqultare  conabii 
woman  nourish  her  husband,  she  is  angry  and  impudent,  and  full  of  reproach.  Ec 
iiubere  nolo  mete.  y Plautus,  Mil.  Glor.  act  3.  sc.  1.  “To  be  a father  ir. 

1.  ccmwi  still  more  so.”  *1  Stobcens,  for.  (iO.  Alex,  ab  Alcxaml.  lib.  4.  cap.  8. 
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mant,  uxorem  nunquam  hahui,  and  that  which  all  my  neiglibours  admire  and 
applaud  me  for,  account  so  great  a happiness,  I never  had  a wife ; consider 
how  contentedly,  quietly,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly, and  how  merrily  he  lives ! 
he  hath  no  man  to  care  for  but  himself,  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to 
control  him,  is  tied  to  no  residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go  and  come,  when 
whither,  live  where  he  will,  his  own  master,  and  do  what  he  list  himself! 
Consider  the  excellency  of  virgins,  ^ Virgo  ccdwn  meruit,  marriage  replen- 
isheth  the  earth,  but  virginity  Paradise;  Elias,  Eliseus,  John  Baptist,  were 
bachelors : virginity  is  a precious  jewel,  a fair  garland,  a never-fading  flower ; 

for  why  was  Daphne  turned  to  a green  bay-tree,  but  to  show  that  virginity 
is  immortal  ? 

“ d Ut  flos  in  septis  aecretas-nascitui’  hortfa,  Sic  virgo  dum  Intacta  manet,  dum  chava  suis  scd 

Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  contusus  aratro.  Cum  Castum  amisit,”  &c. . ’ 

Quam  mulcent  auras,  flrmat  sol,  educat  imber,  <fcc. 

Virginity  is  a fine  picture,  as  ® Bonaventure  calls  it,  a blessed  tiling  in  itself, 
and  if  you  will  believe  a Papist,  meritorious.  And  although  there  be  some  incon- 
veniences, irksomeness,  solitariness,  &c.,  incident  to  such  persons,  want  of  those 
comforts,  quee  cegro  assideat  et  curet  cegrotum,  fomentum  paret,  roget  medicum, 
&c.  embracing,  dalliance,  kissing,  colling,  &c.,  those  furious  motives  and  wanton 
pleasures  a new-married  wife  most  part  enjoys;  yet  they  are  but  toys  in  respect, 
easily  to  be  endured,  if  conferred  to  those  frequent  incumbrances  of  marriage. 
Solitariness  may  be  otherwise  avoided  with  mirth,  music,  good  company, 
business,  employment;  in  a word,  ^Gomddbit  minus,  et  minus  dedehit;  for  their 
good  nights,  he  shall  have  good  days.  And  methinks  some  time  or  other, 
amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a benefactor  should  be  found  to  biiildamonas- 
tical  college  for  old,  decayed,  deformed,  or  discontented  maids  to  live  together 
in,  that  have  lost  their  first  loves,  or  otherwise  miscarried,  or  else  are  willing 
howsoever  to  lead  a single  life.  The  rest  I say  are  toys  in  respect,  and  sufli- 
ciently  recompensed  by  those  innumerable  contents  and  incomparable  privileges 
of  virginity.  Think  of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and  consider  last  of  all 
these  commodious  prerogatives  a bachelor  hath,  how  well  he  is  esteemed,  how 
heartily  welcome  to  all  his  friends,  quam  pientitis  obsequiis,  as  Tertullian 
observes,  with  what  counterfeit  courtesies  they  will  adore  him,  follow  him,  pre- 
sent him  with  gifts,  hamatis  donis;  ‘‘it  cannot  be  believed  (saith  ^Ammianu.s) 
with  what  humble  service  he  shall  be  worshipped,”  how  laved  and  respected : 
“ If  he  want  children  (and  have  means),  he  shall  be  often  invited,  attended  on 
by  princes,  and  have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing,,”  as  ^Plutarch 
adds.  Wift  thou  then  be  reverenced,  and  had  in  estimation  ? 

“ i domimis  tamen  et  ddmini  rex 

Si  tu  vis  fieri,  nullus  tibi  parvulus  aula 

Luserit  .dSneas,  nec  filia  dulcior  ilia? 

Jucundum  et  cliavum  sterilis  facit  uxor  amicum.” 

Live  a single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  how  those  TTserc- 
dipetie  (for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will  seek  after  thee,  bribe'  and  flatter 
thee  for  thy  favour,  to  be  thine  heir  or  executor:  Aruntius  and  Ateri  us,  those 
famous  parasites  in  this  kind,  as  Tacitus  and  ^ Seneca  have  recorded,  shall 
not  go  beyond  them.  Periplectomines,  that  good  personate  old  man,  delicium 
senis,  well  understood  this  in  Plautus:  for  when  Pleusides  exhorted  him 

b Nuptiffi  replent  terrain,  virginltas  Paradisum.  Ilier.  ® Daphne  in  laurum  semper  virentem,  immor- 

talem  docet  gloriam  paratam  virginibus  pudieitiam  servantibus.  d Catul.  car.  nuptiali.  “ As  the  flower 
that  grows  in  the  secret  inclosure  of  the  garden,  unknown  to  tlie  flocks,  unpressed  by  tlie  ploughshare,  wliich 
also  the  breezes  refresh,  the  heat  strengtliens,  tlie  rain  makes  grow : so  is  a virgin  whilst  untouched,  whilst 
dear  to  her  relatives,  but  when  once  slie  forfeits  her  chastity,’’  &c.  ® Diet,  salut.  c.  22.  pulcherrlmum 

sertum  inflniti  precii,  gemma,  et  pictura  speciosa.  fMart.  B Lib.  24.  qua  obsequlorum  dlversitato 

colantur  homines  sine  liberis.  h Huncalii  ad  coenam  invitant,  princeps  huic  famulatur,  oralores  gratis 

patrocinantur.  Lib.  de  amore  Prolls.  i Annal.  11.  “If  you  wish  to  be  master  of  your  house,  let  no  little 
ones  play  in  your  halls,  nor  any  little  daughter  yet  more  dear,  a barren  wife  makes  a pleasant  and  affectionate 
companion.’’  k 60  dc  benefle.  38. 
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to  many  that  he  might  have  children  of  liis  own,  he  readily  rej)lied  in  this 
sort, 

“ Qunndo  liabco  multos  cognatofs,  quid  opus  mihi  sit 
libevis  ? 

Isunc  benfe  vivo  et  fortunate,  atque  animo  utlubet. 

Mea  bona  niea  niorte  cognatis  dicam  interpartiaiit. 

llli  apud  me  edimt,  me  curant,  visimt  quid  agam, 
ecquid  velim, 

Qui  mihi  mittuut  muiiera,  ad  prandium,  ad  coenam 
vocant.” 

This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  like  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a single  man- 
But  if  thou  marry  once,  ^ cogitato  in  omni  vita  te  servum  fore,  bethink  thyself 
what  a slavery  it  is,  what  a heavy  burden  thou  shalt  undertake,  how  hard  a 
task  thou  art  tied  to,  (for  as  Hierome  hath  it,  qui  uxorem  hahet,  debitor  est,  et 
uxoi'is  servus  alligatus,)  and  how  continuate,  what  squalor  attends  it,  what  irk- 
someness, what  charges,  for  wife  and  children  are  a perpetual  bill  of  charges ; 
besides  a myriad  of  cares,  miseries,  and  troubles;  for  as  that  comical  Plautus 
merrily  and  truly  said,  he  that  wants  trouble,  must  get  to  be  master  of  a ship, 
or  marry  a wife ; and  as  another  seconds  him,  wife  and  children  have  undone 
me;  so  many  and  such  infinite  incumbrances  accom^pany  this  kind  of  life. 
Furthermore,  uxor  intumuit,  &c.,  or  as  he  said  in  the  corned}^,  ™ Duxi  uxorem^ 
quam  ihi  miseriam  vidi,  nati  flii,  alia  cura.  All  gifts  and  invitations  cease, 
no  friend  will  esteem  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  lament  thy  misery, 
and  make  thy  moan  with  “Bartholomseus  Scherasus,  that  famous  poet  laureate, 
and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Wittenberg:  I had  finished  this  work  long  since, 
but  that  inter  alia  dura  et  tristia  qucB  misero  mihi  pene  tergum  fregerunt  (t 
use  his  own  words),  amongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back, 
oh  Xantipismum,  a shrew  to  my  wife  tormented  my  mind  above  mea- 
s\ire  and  beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  be  compelled  to  complain,  and  to 
cry  out  at  last,  with  ° Phoroneus  the  lawyer,  “ How  happy  had  I been,  if  I 
had  wanted  a wife  !”  If  this  which  I have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in 
Lemnius,  lib.  4.  cap.  13,  de  occult,  not.  mir.  Espensseus  de  continentia,  lib.  6. 
cap.  8.  Kornman  de  virginitate,  Platina  in  Amor.  dial.  Practica  artis  amandi, 
Barbarus  de  re  uxoria,  Arnismus  in  polit.  cap.  3.  and  him  that  is  instar  om- 
nium, Hevisanus  the  lawyer,  Sylva  nuptial,  almost  in  every  page. 


“ \\  hilst  I have  km,  what  need  I brats  to  have? 
Now  I live  well,  and  as  I will,  most  brave. 

And  when  I die,  my  goods  I’il  give  away 
To  them  that  do  invite  me  every  day, 

That  visit  me,  and  send  me  pretty  toys. 

And  strive  who  shall  do  me  most  courtesies.” 


Subsect.  IV. — Philters,  Magical  and  Poetical  Cures. 

Where  persuasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take  place,  many  fly  to 
unlawful  means,  philters,  amulets,  magic  spells,  ligatures,  characters,  charms, 
which  as  a wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused,  must  so 
be  cured.  If  forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus,  it  must  be  eased 
by  characters,  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  28.  and  by  incantatiops.  Fernelius,  Path.  lib. 
G.  cap.  13.  Skenkius,  lib.  4.  observ.  med.  hath  some  examples  of  such  as 
have  been  so  magically  caused,  and  magically  cured,  and  by  witchcraft ; s<r 
saith  Baptista  Codronchus,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  de  mor.  ven.  Malleus  malef.  cap.  6. 
’Tis  not  permitted  to  be  done,  I confess ; yet  often  attempted : see  more  in 
Wiems,  lib.  3.  cap.  18.  de  prcestig.  de  remediisper  pihiltra.  Delrio,  tom.  2.  lib.  2. 
gucest  3.  sect.  3.  disquisit.  magic.  Cardan,  lib.  16.  cap.  90.  reckons  up  many 
magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  through  a ring,  &c.  Mizaldus,  cent.  3.  30, 
Baptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobelius,  pay.  87,  Matthiolus,  &c.,  prescribe 
many  absurd  remedies.  Jxadix  mandragorce  ebibitce,  Annuli  exungulis  Asini, 
tilercus  amatcx  sub  cervical positum,  ilia  nesciente,  &c.,  quum  odorem  fceditatis 
sentit,  amor  solvitur.  ihoctuw  ovum  abstemios  facit  comestum,  ex  consilio 

1 E Gr®co.  ”1  Ter.  Adclph.  “ I have  married  a wife ; what  misery  it  has  entailed  upon  me  ! sons  were 
born,  and  other  cares  followed,  n itinoraria  in  psalmos  instructionc  ad  Icctorem.  ° Bruson.  lib.  7.  22.  cap. 
.Si  uxor  deossct,  mini  milii  ad  suminain  felicitalcm  dcfuisset.  P Extingnitur  vinlitnsex  incantamcntorum 
iiuileiiciis ; neque  culm  fabula  esf,  m/unulli  repertl  sunt,  qui  ex  vcncficiis  umore.  nrivati  sunt,  ut  ex  muUis 
)ll■>torlls  patet  * 
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Jarthce  Indm'um  gymnosophisLce  apud  Pliilostratum,  lih.  3.  Sanguis  amaswe 
chibitus  omnein  amoris  sensum  tollit:  Faustinam  Marci  Aurelii  uxorem,  gladia- 
toris  amove  captam^  ita  penitus  consdio  Chaldceorum  liberatam,  refert  Julius 
Capitoliniis.  Some  of  our  astrologers  will  effect  as  much  by  characteristical 
images,  ex  sigillis  Ilermetis,  Salomonis,  Chcelis,  (fee.,  mulieris  imago  hahen- 
iis  crines  sparsos,  (fee.  Our  old  poets  and  fantastical  writers  have  many 
fabulous  remedies  for  such  as  are  love-sick,  as  that  of  Protesilaus’  tomb  in 
Philostratus,  in  his  dialogue  between  Phoenix  and  Venitor : Venitor,  upon 
occasion  discoursing  of  the  rare  virtues  of  that  shrine,  telling  him  that  Protc- 
silaus’  altar  and  tomb  “'^cures  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  consumptions, 
dropsies,  quartan-agues,  sore  eyes : and  amongst  the  rest,  such  as  are  love-sick 
shall  there  be  helped.”  But  the  most  famous  is  ^Leucata  Petra,  that  renowned 
rock  in  Greece,  of  which  Strabo  writes,  Geog.  lib.  10.  not  far  from  St.  Maures, 
saith  Sands,  lib,  1.  from  which  rock  if  any  lover  flung  himself  down  headlong, 
he  was  instantly  cured.  Yenus,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  “ when  she  could 
take  no  rest  for  love,”  ^Cum  vesana  suas  torreret  Jlamma  medullas,  came  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  know  what  she  should  do  to  be  eased  of  her  pain : Apollo 
sent  her  to  Leucata  Petra,  where  she  precipitated  herself,  and  was  forthwitli 
freed;  and  when  she  would  needs  know  of  him  a reason  of  it,  he  told  her 
again,  that  he  had  often  observed  * Jupiter,  when  he  was  enamoured  on  Juno, 
thither  go  to  ease  and  wash  himself,  and  after  him  divers  others,  Cephalus 
for  the  love  of  Protela,  Degonetus’  daughter,  leaped  down  here,  that  Lesbian 
Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom  she  miserably  doted.  ^Cupidinis  cestro  percita  e 
summo  preeceps  ruit,  hoping  thus  to  ease  herself,  and  to  be  freed  of  her  love 


pangs. 

“ ^ Hie  se  Deucalion  Pyrrhae  succensus  amore 
Mei'bit,  et  illteso  corpore  pressit  acxuaa. 
Nee  moia,  fugit  amor,”  &c. 


• ‘ Hither  Deucalion  came,  when  Pyn'ha’s  love 
Tormented  him,  and  leapt  down  to  the  sea, 
And  had  no  harm  at  all,  bnt  hy  and  by 
His  love  was  gone  and  chased  qnite  away.” 


This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  Ausoniarum  lectionum  lib.  18.  Salmutz, 
in  Fancirol.  de  7.  mundi  mirac.  and  other  writers.  Pliny  reports,  that 
amongst  the  Cyzeni,  there  is  a well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any  lover 
taste,  his  passion  is  mitigated:  and  Anthony  Yerdurius,  I mag.  deo-i'um  de 
Cupid,  saith,  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  was  ^ Amor  Lethes,  ^‘he  took 
burning  torches,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  river;  his  statue  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Yenus  Eleusina,”  of  which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and  saith 
“ that  all  lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pilgrimage,  that  would  be  rid  of  their 
love-pangs.”  Pausanias,  in  ^Phocicis,  writes  of  a temple  dedicated  Veneri 
in  speluncd,  to  Yenus  in  the  vault,  at  Naupactus  in  Achaia  (now  Lepant(>)  in 
which  your  widoavs  that  would  have  second  husbands,  made  their  supplications 
to  the  goddess ; all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers  were  commenced,  and 
their  grievances  helped.  The  same  author,  in  Achaicis,  tells  as  much  of  the 
river  “Senelus  in  Greece;  if  any  lover  washed  himself  in  it,  by  a secret  virtue 
of  that  water  (by  reason  of  the  extreme  coldness  belike),  he  was  healed  of 
love’s  torments,  ^Arnolds  vulnus  idem  gui  sanat  facit ; which  if  it  be  so,  that 
water,  as  he  holds,  is  omni  auro  pretiosior,  better  than  any  gold.  Where  none  of 
all  these  remedies  will  take  place,  I know  no  other  but  that  all  lovers  must 
make  a head  and  rebel,  as  they  did  in  ^ Ausonius,  and  crucify  Cupid  till  he 
grant  their  request,  or  satisfy  their  desires. 


•1  Curat  omnes  morhos,  phthises,  hydropcs  et  oculorum  morhos,  et  fehre  quartana  lahorantes  et 
captos,«miris  artibus  eos  demulcet  “ The  moral  is,  vehement  fear  expels  love.’  ^ ^ , thl 

t (juumJunoncm  deperiret  Jupiter  impotenter,  ibi  solitus  lavarc,  <&c.  “ Menander,  StricKen  d> 

Ciid-fiy  of  love,  rushed  headlong  from  the  summit.”  ^ Ovid.  ep.  21.  ^ Apud  antiquos  amor  Lethes  o 

fait  is  ardentes  faces  In  profluentem  inclinabat;  Imjus  statua  Veneris  EleusiniB  templo  visebatur,  quo  amai 
con’fluebant,  qui  amicce  memoriam  deponere  volebant  Lib.  10.  Vota  ei  nuncupant  amatores,  mu 

de  causis.  sed  imprimis  vidute  mulieres,  ut  sibl  altcr.os  a dca  nui)tios  exposeant  » Uodigiims,  ant.  ic  • 
lib.  16.  cap.  25,  calls  it  Selenus.  Omni  amore liberat,  b Seneca.  “The  rise  and  remedj  of  lo^c 


same. 


c Cupido  crueJixus:  Icpiduin  p.cina. 
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Cure  of  Love-Melancholy, 


GOO 


Subsect.  Y. — Tlie  last  and  best  cure  of  Love-Melancholy,  is  to  let  (hem  have 

their  Desire. 

The  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in  tlie  utmost  place, 
■when  no  other  means  will  take  effect,  is  to  let  them  go  together,  and  enjoy  one 
another : potissima  cura  est  ut  heros  amasia  sua  potiatur,  saith  Guianerius, 
cap.  15.  tract.  15.  j^Esculapius  himself  to  this  malady  cannot  invent  a better 
:remedy,  quamut  amanticedat  amatum,  ^ (Jason  Pratensis)  than  that  a lover 
ihave  his  desire. 


“ Et  paritfer  torulo  bini  jimgantur  in  nno, 
Et  pulchro  detur  .^nesB  Lavinia  copjux.” 


And  let  them  both  be  joined  in  a bed. 
And  let  Aineas  fair  Lavinia  wed ; ” 


■*Tis  the  special  cure,  to  let  them  bleed  in  vena  Hymencea,  for  love  is  a pleu- 

rrisy,  andif  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be optataquegaadia  carpunt.  ° Arculanns 

Iholds  it  the  speediest  and  the  best  cure,  ’tis  Savanarola’s  Uast  precept,  a prin- 
ccipal  infallible  remedy,  the  last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge. 

tB  “ Julia  sola  potes  nostras  extinguere  flammas,  I “ Julia  alone  can  quench  my  desire, 

Kon  nive,  non  glacie,  sed  potes  igue  pari."  | With  neither  ice  nor  snow,  but  with  like  fire.” 

\When  you  have  all  done,  saith  Avicenna,  “ ^ there  is  no  speedier  or  safer  course, 
than  to  join  the  parties  together  according  to  their  desires  and  wishes,  the 
custom  and  form  of  law ; and  so  we  have  seen  him  quickly  restored  to  his 
i former  health,  that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones;  after  his  desire 
was  satisfied,  his  discontent  ceased,  and  we  thought  it  strange  ; our  opinion  is 
t therefore  that  in  such  cases  nature  is  to  be  obeyed.”  Areteus,  an  old  author, 
■lih.  3.  cap.  3.  hath  an  instance  of  a young  man,  ^when  no  other  means  could 
prevail,  was  so  speedily  relieved.  What  remains  then  but  to  join  them  in 
marriage  1 

“ kTunc  et  basia  morsiunculasque 
Surreptim  dare,  mutuos  fovere 
Amplexus  licet,  et  licet  jocari ; ” 

“ they  may  then  kiss  and  coll,  lie  and  look  babies  into  one  another’s  eyes.” 
as  their  sires  before  them  did,  they  may  then  satiate  themselves  with  love  s 
pleasures,  which  they  have  so  long  wished  and  expected; 

“ Atque  uno  simul  in  torn  quiescant, 

Conjuncto  simul  ore  suavientur, 

Et  somnos  agitent  quiete  in  uua.” 

Yea,  but  hie  labor,  hoc  opus,  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  by  reason  of 
;many  and  several  impediments.  Sometimes  both  parties  themselves  are  not 
-.greed ; parents,  tutors,  masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent : laws,  cus- 
■oms,  statute.s,  hinder  ; poverty,  superstition,  fear  and  suspicion  : many  men 
lote  on  one  woman,  semel  et  simul : she  dotes  as  much  on  him,  or  them,  and 
! n modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo,  as  unwilling  to  confess  as  willing  to  love : 

' he  dare  not  make  it  known,  show  her  affection,  or  speak  her  mind.  “ And 
lard  is  the  choice  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when  one  is  compelled  either  by  silence 
o die  with  grief,  or  by  speaking  to  live  with  shame.”  In  this  case  almost  was 
he  fair  Lady  Elizabeth,  Edward  the  Fourth  his  daughter,  when  she  was 
namoured  on  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  noble  young  jnince,  and  new  saluted 
iiing,  when  she  broke  forth  into  that  passionate  speech,  ^0  that  I were 
worthy  of  that  comely  prince!  but  my  father  being  dead,  I want  friends  to 
lotion  such  a matter  ? What  shall  I say  ? I am  all  alone,  and  dare  not  open 
t ly  mind  to  any.  What  if  I acquaint  my  mother  with  it?  br.shfulness  forbids 
Vhat  if  some  of  the  lords  ? audacity  wants.  O that  I might  but  confer  with 
im,  perhaps  in  discourse  I might  let  slip  such  a word  that  might  discover 

f cerebri.  ® Patiens  potiatur  re  amato,  si  fieri  po’slt,  optima  cura,  cap.  IG.  in  9.  RImsis. 

Si  nihil  aliud,  nupt he  ec  copulatio  cum  ea.  B Petfonius  Catal.  h Cap.  de  Idshl.  Non  inveiiitur  cura, 

isi  regimen  connexlonis  inty  cos,  secundum  modum  promissionis,  et  legis,  ct  sic  vidimus  ad  carnom  vestitu- 
iin,  qiii  jam  venerat  ad  are  actionem ; evanuit  cura  postquam  sensit,  &c.  i Kama  est  molancliolicum 

ueiuJain  ex  amore  inMnabiliter  sc  habenteni,  ubi  pucllro  so  conjunxisset,  restltutuiu,  tke.  kJoviau. 
ouUims,  BikiL  lib.  1.  Ibpjodo’s  hisU  M.  S.  Uer.  Andrese.  ^ 
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iniue  intention  !”  ITow  many  modest  maids  may  tliis  concern,  I am  a poor 
servant,  what  shall  I do  ? I am  a fatherless  cliild,  and  want  means,  I am 
blithe  and  bnxom,  young  and  lusty,  but  I have  never  a suitor.  Expectant  stoUdi 
ut  ego  illosrogatuviveniain,  as  she  said,  A company  of  silly  fellows  look  belike 
that  I should  woo  them  and  speak  first : fain  they  would  and  cannot  woo “ quce 


'primuin  exordia  sumam  ? being  merely  passive  they  may  not  make  suit,  witli 
many  such  lets  and  inconveniences,  which  I know  not;  what  shall  we  do  in 

such  a case?  sing  “ Fortune  my  foe  ?” 

Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  our  modern  Vene- 
tians, Dutcli  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love,  the  one  noble,  the 
other  ignoble,  they  may  not  by  their  laws  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in 
years,  fortunes,  education,  and  all  good  affection.  In  Germany,  except  they 
can  prove  their  gentility  by  three  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  with  them. 
A nobleman  must  marry  a noblewoman:  a baron,  a baron’s  daughter;  a knight 
a knight’s ; a gentleman  a gentleman’s : as  slaters  sort  their  slates,  do  they 
degrees  and  families.  If  she  be  never  so  rich,  fair,  well  qualified  otherwise, 
they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards  abhor  all  widows;  the  Tui’ks 
repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five-and-twenty.  But  these  are  too  severe 
laws,  and  strict  customs,  dandum  aliquid  amori,  we  are  all  the  sons  of  Adam, 
’tis  opposite  to  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again : he  loves  her  most  impo- 
tently,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  e contra.  “ Pan  loved  Echo;  Echo,  Satyrus; 
Satyr  us,  Lyda. 

“ Qiiantum  ipsorum  aliquis  amantem  cderat, 
lantum  ipsius  amans  odiosus  erat.’’ 

“ They  love  and  loathe  of  all  sorts,  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him ; and  is  loathed 
of  him  on  whom  she  dotes.”  Cupid  hath  two  darts,  one  to  force  love,  all  of'' 

gold,  and  that  sharp ^ Quod  facit  auratum  est;  another  blunt,  of  lead, 

and  that  to  hinder;' -fugat  hoc,  facit  illud  amorem,  “ this  dispels,  that 

creates  love.”  This  we  see  too  often  verified  in  our  common  experience. 
^Choresus  dearly  loved  that  virgin  Callyrrhoe ; but  the  more  beloved  her,  the 
more  she  hated  him.  CEnone  loved  Paris,  but  he  rejected  her  : they  are  stiff 
of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty  were  therefore  created  to  undo,  or  be  undone.  I give 
her  all  attendance,  all  observance,  I pray  and  intreat,  ^ Alma,  precor,  miserere 
mei,  fair  mistress  pity  ine,  I spend  myself,  my  time,  friends  and  fortunes  to 
win  her  favour  (as  he  complains  in  the  ® Eclogue),  I lament,  sigh,  weep,  and 

make  my  moan  to  her,  “ but  she  is  hard  as  flint” cautibus  Ismariis  im- 

motior as  fair  and  hard  as  a diamond,  she  will  not  respect,  Despectns  iibi 


sum,  or  hear  me, 


fugit  ilia  vocantem 


Nil  lachrymal  miserata'meas,  nil  flexa  querelis.”t 


What  shall  I do? 


“ I wooed  her  as  a young  man  should  do, 

But  sir,  she  said,  1 love  not  you.” 

“ Durior  at  scopulismea  Coelia,  marmore,  ferro,  I “ Rock,  marble,  heart  of  oak.with  Ironharr’d, 

Robore,  rupe,  antro,  cornu,  adamante,  gelu.”  | Frost,  flint  or  adamants  are  not  so  hard.” 

I give,  I bribe,  I send  presents,  but  they  are  refused,  ^ Rusticus  est  Coridon^ 
nec  munera  curat  Alexis.  I protest,  I swear,  I weep, 

y odioqne  rependit  amorcs. 


Irrisu  lachrymas’ 


“ She  neglects  me  for  all  this,  she  derides  me,”  contemns  me,  she  hates  me,|  ^ 
“ Phillida  flouts  me  Caute,  feris,  quercu  durior  Eurydice,  stiff,  churlish, |M< 


rocky  still. 


™ Lucretia  in  Coelcstina,  act.  19.  Barthio  interpret.  "Virg.  4 Jiln.  “ITow  shall  I begin? 

Graecho  Moschi.  POvlcl.  Jlet.  1.  “ The  efficacious  one  is  golden.”  4Pausanias  Achaicis,  lili.  7^ 

rerdit^  amabat  Callyrhocn  virginem,  et  quanto  erat  Choresi  amor  vehementior,  tanto  erat  puella: 
animus  ab  eju.s  amore  allcuior.  ^ Virg.  6 Ain.  ^Erasmus,  Kgl.  Galatea,  t“  Having  no  compa-«ion 
for  my  tears,  she  avoids  my  prayers,  and  is  inflexible  to  my  plaints.”  ''  Angeriaiiu.s,  Erotoi'Seguion.) 

* Virg.  y Loecheus. 
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And  tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  they  scorn  all  suitors, 
crucify  their  poor  paramours,  and  think  nobody  good  enough  for  them,  as 
dainty  to  please  as  Daphne  herself. 


Multi  illam  pctiere,  ilia  aspemante  petentes, 

Nec  quid  Hyineii,  quid  amor,  quid  siiit  counubia  curat,” 


“ Many  did  woo  her,  but  she  scorn’d  them  still, 
And  said  she  would  iioc  marry  by  lier  will.” 


One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  say  at  least  (when  as  they  intend  notliiug 
less),  another  while  not  yet,  when  ’tis  their  only  desire,  they  rave  uj)on  it.  Sho 
will  marry  at  last,  but  not  him : he  is  a proper  man  indeed,  and  well  qualified, 
but  he  wants  means : another  of  her  suitors  hath  good  means,  but  he  wants  wit ; 
one  is  too  old,  another  too  young,  too  deformed,  she  likes  not  his  carriage a 
third  too  loosely  given,  he  is  rich,  but  base  born:  she  will  be  a gentlewoman,  a 
lady,  as  her  sister  is,  as  her  mother  is  : she  is  all  out  as  fair,  as  well  brought 
up,  hath  as  good  a portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good  a match,  as  Matilda  or 
Dorinda : if  not,  she  is  resolved  as  yet  to  tarry,  so  apt  are  young  maids  to 
boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon  won  or  lost  with  every  toy,  so  quickly  diverted, 
so  jiard  to  be  pleased.  In  the  meantime,  quot  torsit  amantes  i one  suitor  pines 
. awajq  languisheth  in  love,  mori  quot  denique  cogit ! another  sighs  and  grieves, 
! she  cares  not : and  which  ^8troza  objected  to  Ariadne, 


‘Nec  magis  Enrjmli  gemitu,  lacrymisque moveris, 
Quam  prece  turbuti  llectitur  ora  suli. 

Tu  juveuem,  quo  non  formosior  alter  in  urbc, 
Sperms,  et  insano  cogis  amore  morL” 


‘Is  no  more  mov’d  with  those  sad  sighs  and  tears, 
Other  sweetheart,  than  raging  sea  with  prayers : 
Thou  scorn’st  the  fairest  youth  in  all  our  city, 
And  mak’st  him  almost  mad  fur  luve  to  die 


They  take  a pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  young  men  enamoured, 

^capture  viros  et  speruere  captos,  to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their 

sakes. 


-“®  sed  nullis  ilia  movetur 


Fletibus,  aut  voces  ullas  tractabilis  audit.” 


“ Wliilst  niggardly  their  favours  they  discover. 
They  love  to  be  belov’d,  yet  scorn  the  lover.” 


All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base : Tormeiitis  gaudet 

amantis et  spoliis.  As  Atalanta  they  must  be  overrun,  or  not  won. 

Many  young  men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choice,  as  tyranni- 
cally proud,  insulting,  deceitful,  false-hearted,  as  irrefragable  and  peevish  on 
ji  the  other  sidej  ISTarcissus-like, 


“d  Multi  ilium  juvenes,  multas  petiere  puellae, 
Sed  fuit  in  tenera  tarn  dira  superbia  forma, 
Nulli  ilium  juvenes,  nulite  petiere  pucUoe.” 


“Young  men  and  maids  did  to  him  sue, 
liut  in  his  youth,  so  proud,  so  coy  was  he, 
Young  men  and  maids  bade  him  adieu.” 


J Echo  wept  and  wooed  him  by  all  means  above  the  rest.  Love  me  for  pity,  or 
] pity  me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate,  A^ite  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tibi  copit, 
V nostrt,  “he  would  rather  die  than  give  consent.”  Psyche  ran  whining  after 
II  Cupid, 

“ ® Eormosum  tua  te  Psyche  formosa  requirit,  I “ Fair  Cupid,  tliy  fair  Psyche  to  thee  sues, 

Et  poscit  te  dia  deum,  puerumque  puella ; ” I A lovely  lass  a tine  young  gallant  woos  ; ” 

I:  but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.  Thus  many  lovers  do  hold  out  so  long,  doting 
ji  on  themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till  in  the  end  they  come  to  be  scorned 
j;  and  rejected,  as  Stroza’s  Gargiliana  was, 

“ Te  juvenes,  te  odere  senes,  desertaque  l!*igues,  I “ Both  young  and  old  do  hate  theo  scorned  now, 
Qme  fueras  procerum  publica  curu  prius.”  J 

■ As  Narcissus  was  himself, 


That  ouce  was  all  their  joy  and  comfort  too.” 


‘ Who  despising  many, 


Died  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  love  of  any.” 

[1  Tliey  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of  his  shadow,  and 
take  up  with  a poor  curate,  or  an  old  serving-man  at  last,  that  might  have  had 
their  choice  of  right  good  matches  in  their  youth;  like  that  generous  mare  in 
D^lutarch,  which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses,  but  when  her  tail  was 
cut  off  and  mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saw  herself  so  deformed  in  tlie  water, 
when  she  came  to  drink,  ub  asino  conscendi  se  qtcissa,  she  was  contented  at  last 


• 'Ovid.  Met  1. 
k Viig.  4.  Ai.lL 


^ Erot.  lib.  2. 
dilciuphor.  3. 


bT.  II.  “To  captivate  the  men,  but  despise  them  when  cnpflvo.' 
® Frucustorius,  Dial,  de  uaim.  f Dial.  Am. 
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to  be  covered  by  an  ass.  Yet  tliis  is  a common  humour,  will  not  be  left,  and 
cannot  be  helped. 

“6  Hanc  volo  quaj  non  vult,  illam  qufc  vult  ego  nolo : “ I love  a maid,  she  loves  me  not : fall  fain 

Vincere  vult  animos,  non  satiare  Venus."  She  would  have  me,  but  I not  her  again; 

So  love  to  crucify  men’s  souls  is  bent: 

But  seldwn  doth  it  please  or  give  content.” 

“ Their  love  danceth  in  a ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round  about;  he  dotes, 
is  doted  on  again.”  Dumque  petitlpetitur,  pariter  que  accedit  et  ardel,  their 
affection  cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and  will  not,  ’tis  their 
own  foolish  proceedings  that  mar  all,  they  are  too  distrustful  of  themselves, 
too  soon  dejected:  say  she  be  rich,  thou  poor:  she  young,  thou  old;  she 
lovely  and  fair,  thou  most  ill-favoured  and  deformed ; she  noble,  thou  base : she 
spruce  and  fine,  but  thou  an  ugly  clown:  nil  desperandum,  there’s  hope 
enough  yet : Mopso  Nisa  datur,  quid  non  speremus  amantes  ? Put  thyself 
forward  once  more,  as  unlikely  matches  have  been  and  are  daily  made,  see 
what  will  be  the  event.  Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles,  loathe  honey 
and  love  verjuice:  our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  commonly 
they  omit  opportunities,  oscida  qui  sumpait^  &c.,  they  neglect  the  usual  means 
and  times. 

“He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 

' When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay.” 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part  they  will  and 
cannot,  either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or  for  that  there  is  a multitude  of 
suitors  equally  enamoured,  doting  all  alike;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed, 
what  shall  become  of  the  rest  ? Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  enjoy 
her ; Penelope  had  a company  of  suitors,  yet  all  missed  of  their  aim.  lu  such 
cases  he  or  they  must  wisely  and  warily  unwind  themselves,  unsettle  his 

affections  by  those  rules  above  prescribed, "^quin  stultos  excutit  ignes, 

divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely  bear  it  out,  as  Turnus  did,  Tiui  sit 
Lavinia  conjux,  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with  a kind  of  heroical  scorn  he  bid 
Hlneas  take  her,  or  with  a milder  farewell,  let  her  go.  Et  Phillida  solus  habeto, 
“ Take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joy,  sir.”  The  fox  in  the  emblem  would  eat 
no  grapes,  but  why?  because  he  could  not  get  them;  care  not  then  for  that 
which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets,  and  hindrances  there  are,  which  cross  their 
projects,  and  crucify  poor  lovers,  which  sometimes  may, sometimes  again  cannot 
be  so  easily  removed.  But  put  case  they  be  reconciled  all,  agreed  hitherto, 
suppose  this  love  or  good  liking  be  between  two  alone,  both  parties  well 
pleased,  there  is  mutuus  amor,  mutual  love  and  great  affection ; yet  their  parents, 
guardians,  tutors,  cannot  agree,  thence  all  is  dashed,  the  match  is  unequal: 
one  rich,  another  poor;  durus  pater y a hard-hearted,  unnatural,  a covetous 
father  will  not  marry  his  son,  except  he  have  so  much  money,  ita  in  aurum 
omnes  insaniunt,  as  ^Chrysostom  notes,  nor  join  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to 
save  her  dowry,  or  for  that  he  cannot  spare  her  for  the  service  she  doth  him, 
and  is  resolved  to  part  with  nothing  whilst  he  lives,  not  a penny,  though  he 
may  peradventure  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he  dies,  and  then  as  a pot  of 
money  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that  gaped  after  it  so  earnestly.  Or 
else  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out,  he  hath  no  money,  and  though  it  be  to  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  her  body  and  soul’s  health,  he  cares  not,  he  will  take  no 
notice  of  it,  she  must  and  shall  tarry.  Many  slack  and  careless  parents,  iniqui 
paires,  measure  their  children’s  affections  by  their  own,  they  are  now  cold  and 
decrepit  themselves,  past  all  such  youthful  conceits,  and  they  will  therefore 
starve  their  children’s  genius,  have  them  d puei'is^illico  na^ci  senes,  they  must 
not  marry,  neo  earum  affines  esse  rerum  quas  secum  fert  adolescentia : ex  sud 

SAusonius.  h Ovid.  Met  illoin.  5.  in  1.  epist  Thess.  cap.  4,  vcr.  1.  kTcr. 
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Ubidbie  moderatur  quce  est  nunc,  non  quce  olim  fait : as  he  said  in  the  comedy: 
they  will  stifle  nature,  their  young  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youthful 
pleasures,  but  be  as  they  are  themselves  old  on  a sudden.  And  ’tis  a general 
fault  amongst  most  parents  in  bestowing  of  their  children,  the  father  wholly 
respects  wealth,  when  through  his  folly,  riot,  indiscretion,  he  hath  embezzled 
his  estate,  to  recover  himself,  he  confines  and  prostitutes  his  eldest  son’s  love 
and  afiection  to  some  fool,  or  ancient,  or  deformed  piece  for  money, 

“lPhanareto3  ducet  filiam,  rufam,  illam  virginem, 

Caesiara,  sparso  ore,  adunco  naso” 

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitipho  in  the  comedy.  Non  possum 
2Kiter : if  she  be  rich,  Eia  (he  replies),  ut  elegans  est,  credas  animum  ibi  esse  ? 
he  must  and  shall  have  her,  she  is  fair  enough,  young  enough,  if  he  look  or 
hope  to  inherit  his  lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves,  A rconidis 
hujus  filiam,  but  whom  his  father  commands,  when  and  where  he  likes,  his 
afiection  must  dance  attendance  upon  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament forsooth,  as  an  empty  boat  she  must  carry  what,  where,  when,  and 
whom  her  father  will.  So  that  in  these  businesses  the  father  is  still  for 
the  best  advantage;  now  the  mother  respects  good  kindred,  must  part  the  son 
a proper  woman.  All  which  “Livy  exemplifies,  dec.  1.  lib.  4.  a gentleman 
and  a yeoman  wooed  a wench  in  Rome  (contrary  to  that  statute  that  the  gentry 
and  commonalty  must  not  match  together) ; the  matter  was  controverted : the 
gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mother’s  voice,  quce  quam  splendidissimis  nup- 
tiis  jungi  puellam  volebat : the  overseers  stood  for  him  that  was  most  worth, 
&c.  But  parents  ought  not  to  be  so  strict  in  this  behalf,  beauty  is  a dowry  of 
itself  all  sufficient,  “ Virgo  formosa,  etsi  oppidd  pauper,  abunde  dotata  est, 
‘’Rachel  was  so  married  to  Jacob,  and  Bonaventure,  4 sent,  “denies  that 
he  so  much  as  venially  sins,  that  marries  a maid  for  comeliness  of  person.” 
The  Jews,  Deut.  xxi.  11,  if  they  saw  amongst  the  captives  a beautiful  woman, 
some  small  circumstances  observed,  might  take  her  to  wife.  They  should 
not  be  too  severe  in  that  kind,  especially  if  there  be  no  such  urgent  occasion, 
or  grievous  impediment.  ’Tis  good  for  a commonwealth.  Plato  holds,  that 
in  their  contracts  “young  men  should  never  avoid  the  affinity  of  poor  folks,  or 
seek  after  rich.”  Poverty  and  base  parentage  may  be  sufficiently  recompensed 
by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty,  virtue,  religion,  and  choice  bringing  up, 
am  poor,  I confess,  but  am  I therefore  contemptible,  and  an  object!  Love 
itself  is  naked,  the  graces ; the  stars,  and  Hercules  clad  in  a lion’s  skin.” 
Give  something  to  virtue,  love,  wisdom,  favour,  beauty,  person;  be  not  all  for 
money.  Besides,  you  must  consider  that  Amor  cogi  non  p>otest,  love  cannot 
be  compelled,  they  must  afiect  as  they  may ; ^Faturn  est  in  pa/rtihus  illis  qucu 
sinus  abscondit,  as  the  saying  is,  marriage  and  hanging  goes  by  destiny 
matches  are  made  in  heaven. 


“ It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 

Tor  will  in  us  is  overrul’d  by  fate.” 

A servant  maid  in  'Aristsenetus  loved  her  mistress’s  minion,  which  when  her 
dame  perceived,  furiosd  cemulatione,  in  a jealous  humour  she  dragged  hei 
about  the  house  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  vexed  her  sore.  The  wench 
cried  out,  “'^O  mistress,  fortune  hath  made  my  body  your  servant,  but  not  my 
soul !”  Afiections  are  free,  not  to  be  commanded.  Moreover  it  may  be  to 
restrain  their  ambition,  pride,  and  covetousness,  to  correct  those  hereditary 
diseases  of  a family,  God  in  his  just  judgment  assigns  and  permits  such 


Ter.  Ilcaut.  Seen.  ult.  He  will  marry  the  daughter  of  rich  parents,  a red-haired,  blear-eyed,  big- 
■ omhed,  ci  ooked-noBcd  wench.  I'lebeius  et  nobilis  ambiebant  puellam,  puellaj  certamcii  in  partes 

i’  ^ peccat  vciiialiter  qui  mulierein  dueit  ob  pulchri- 

u P'1'  juvenes  ncque  paupeniin  altiuitatem  fugiant, 

1 e divitum  sectentur.  ^ i^>'lost.  ep.  Quoniam  pauper  sum,  idcirco  contemptior  et  abjcctior  tibi 

IBB  et  astra ; Hercules  pelle  leonina  indutus.  ^JuveiiaL  . tLib.  *2, 


vulear? 
ep,  7. 


. ^ v^uuiuttiii  pinuper  Buni,  lucirco 

Amor  ipse  nudus  est,  ^ratisB  ct  a.stni ; Hercules  pelle  leoiiinu  indutus. 
^ njulons  inquit,  non  mcnteni  unU  addixit  iiiihi  fortuna  Borvituto. 
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matches  to  be  made.  For  I am  of  Plato  and  ^Bodine’s  mind,  that  familie.s 
have  their  bounds  and  periods  as  well  as  kingdoms,  beyond  which  for  extent 
or  continuance  they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  as  they  there 
illustrate  by  a multitude  of  examples,  and  which  Peucer  and  ^Melancthon 
approve,  but  in  a perpetual  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedigrees  of  knights, 
gentlemen,  yeomen)  ^continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little 
alteration.  Howsoever  let  them,  I say,  give  something  to  youth, to  love;  they 
must  not  think  they  can  fancy  whom  they  appoint;  ^Araor  enim  non  impera- 
tur,  affectus  liher  si  quis  alius  et  vices  exigens,  this  is  a free  passion,  as  Pliny 
said  in  a panegyric  of  his,  and  may  not  be  fotced : Love  craves  liking,  as  the 
saying  is,  it  requires  mutual  affections,  a correspondency:  invito  non  daturnec 
aufertur,  it  may  not  be  learned,  Ovid  himself  cannot  teach  us  how  to  love, 
Solomon  describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helen  express  it.  They  must  not  therefore 
compel  or  intrude;  ^quis  enirn  (as  Fabius  urgeth)  amare  alieno  animo  potest! 
but  consider  withal  the  miseries  of  enforced  marriages;  take  pity  upon  youth : 
and  such  above  the  rest  as  have  daughters  to  bestow,  should  be  very  careful 
and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.  Syracides,  cap.  7.  vers.  25.  calls  it 
“a  weighty  matter  to  perform,  so  to  marry  a daughter  to  a man  of  understand- 
ing in  due  time;”  Virgines  enim  tempestive  locandcs,  as  ^Lemnius  admonish- 
eth,  lih.  1.  cap.  6.  Yirgins  must  be  provided  for  in  season,  to  prevent  many 
diseases,  of  which  “Rodericus  ^ Castro  de  morhis  mulierum,lih.  2.  cap.  3.  and 
Lod.  Mercatus,  lih.  2.  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4,  de  melanch.  virginum  et  vidua- 
rum,  have  both  largely  discoursed.  And  therefore  as  well  to  avoid  these  feral 
maladies,  ’tis  good  to  get  them  husbands  betimes,  as  to  prevent  some  other 
gross  inconveniences,  and  for  a thing  that  I know  besides ; uhi  nuptiarum 
tempus  et  (Etas  advenerit,  as  Chrysostom  adviseth,  let  them  not  defer  it ; they 
2Derchance  will  marry  themselves  else,  or  do  worse.  If  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  do 
not  impose  they  may  do  it  by  right ; for  as  he  proves  out  of  Curtius,  and  some 
other  civilians,  Sylvse,  nup.  lih.  2.  numer.  30.  A maid  past  25  years  of 
age,  against  her  parents’  consent  may  marry  such  a one  as  is  unworthy  of,  and 
inferior  to  her,  and  her  father  by  law  must  be  compelled  to  give  her  a competent 
dowry.”  Mistake  me  not  in  the  meantime,  or  think  that  I do  apologise  here 
for  any  headstrong,  unruly,  wanton  flirts.  I do  approve  that  of  St.  Ambrose 
(Comment  in  Genesis  xxiv.  51),  which  he  hath  written  touching  Rebecca’s 
spousals,  “A  woman  should  give  unto  her  parents  the  choice  of  her  husband, 
'^lest  she  be  reputed  to  be  malapert  and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make 
her  own  choice;  ^for  she  should  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a man,  than  to 
desire  a man  herself.”  To  these  hard  parents  alone  I retort  that  of  Curtius 
(in  the  behalf  of  modester  maids),  that  are  too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  due 
time  and  rif>er  years.  For  if  they  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  they  are  past 
date,  and  nobody  will  respect  them.  A woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith 
^^Aretine’s  Lucretia)  24  years  of  age,  “is  old  already,  past  the  best,  of  no 
account.”  Ah  old  fellow,  as  Lycistrata  confesseth  in  ^Aristophanes,  etsi  sit 
cunus,  cito  puellam  virginem  ducat  uxorem,  and  ’tis  no  news  for  an  old  fellow 
to  marry  a young  wench : but  as  he  follows  it,  mulieris  brevis  occasio  est,  etsi 
hoc  non  appre/ienderit,  nemo  vult  ducere  uxorem,  expecians  vero  sedet;  who  cares 
for  an  old  maid?  she  may  set,  &c.  A virgin,  as  the  jDoet  holds,  lasciva  et 
petulans  puella  virgo,  is  like  a flower,  a rose  withered  on  a sudden. 

-‘iQuarn  modb  na.scentcm  rutilus  conspcxit  Eou.s,  “ She  that  -was  erst  a maid  as  fresh  as  ^Tay, 

Hanc  redieiis  sere  vespere  vidit  aimm.”  Is  now  an  old  crone,  time  so  steals  away.” 


^ De  vepuh.  c.  de  period,  rcrumpuh.  y Com.  in  car.  Chron.  *Plin.  In  pan.  ® Declam.  306. 

h Puellis  imprimis  nulla  danda  occasio  lapsus.  I.emn.  lib.  1.  04.  de.  vit.  instil.  ° Sec  more  part.  1.  s. 

mem.  2.  subs.  4.  d Filia  cxcedciis  annum  25.  potest  inscio  patre  nuhere,  licet  indignus  sit  maritus,  et  eum 
cogere  ad  congrue  dotandum.  ® Xe  appetentiie  procacioris  reputetur  auctor.  f Ex]'etita  enim  mngis 
dchet  vldcri  h viro  quam  ipsa  virum  expetisse.  B Mulier  apud  nos  24.  annorum  vetula  est  et  projcctitia. 

h (;oma;d.  Lycistrat.  And.  Divo  Intcrpr.  Ausonius,  edy.  14. 
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' Let  them  take  time  tlien  while  they  may,  make  advantage  of  youth,  and  as  he 
; prescribes, 

*•  k Collige  vlrgo  rosas  diim  flos  novas  et  nova  palDCS,  I “ Fair  maids,  go  gather  roses  in  the  prime, 

Et  memor  esto  sa/ara  sic  properare  tuum.”  | And  think  that  as  a flower  so  goes  on  time.” 


’Let’s  all  love,  ditm  vires  annique  sinunt,  while  we  are  in  the  flower  of  years, 
■fit  for  love  matters,  and  while  time  serves  : for 


‘‘1  Soles  occlderc  et  ridere  poskmt, 
Eobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetub  una  dormienda.” 


“ ”1  Suns  that  set  may  rise  again. 
But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 
’Tis  with  us  perpetual  night.” 


Volat  irrevocabile  tempus,  time  past  cannot  be  recalled.  But  we  need  no  such 
(exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  too  forward  : yet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and 
tail  be  not  as  it  should,  as  Diogenes  struck  the  father  when  the  son  swore, 
’ because  he  taught  him  no  better,  if  a maid  or  a young  man  miscarry,  I think 
ttheir  parents  oftentimes,  guardians,  overseers,  governors,  neque  vos  (saith 
‘“Chrysostom)  a supplicio  immunesevadetis,  si  non  statim  ad  omptias,  &c.,  are  in 
; as  much  fault,  and  as  severely  to  be  punished  as  their  children,  in  providing 
I for  them  no  sooner. 


Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I could  wish  that 
igood  counsel  of  the  comical  old  man  were  put  in  practice. 


” ® Opulentiores  pauperioi’um  ut  Alias 
Iniiotas  ducant  uxores  domum : 

Et  multb  fiet  ci vitas  coneordior, 

Et  invidia  nos  minore  utemiir,  quam  utimur.” 


“ That  rich  men  would  marry  poor  maidens  some. 
And  that  witliout  dowy,  and  so  bring  them  home, 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  city, 

Less  envy  should  we  have,  much  more  pity.” 


ilf  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more  content  and 
I quietness  in  a commonwealth.  Beauty, good  bringingup,  methinks,isa  sufficient 
] portion  of  itself,  ^ Dos  est  sua  forma  pueliis,  “ her  beauty  is  a maiden’s  dower,” 
; and  he  doth  well  that  will  accept  of  such  a wife.  Eubulides,  in  Aristsenetus, 
i married  a poor  man’s  child, /acfe  non  illcetabili,  of  a merry  countenance,  and 
; heavenly  visage,  in  pity  of  her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to 
: Delos,  to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,a  noble  lass,  and  wanting 
: means  to  get  her  love,  flung  a golden  apple  into  her  lap,  with  this  inscription 
upon  it. 


“Jure  tibi  sane  per  mystica  sacra  DiauEe,  I “ I swear  by  all  the  rites  of  Diana, 

Me  tibi  venturum  comitem,  sponsumque  futurum.”  | I’ll  come  and  be  thy  husband  if  I may.” 

i:  She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  small  inquiry  of  his  person  and  estate,  was 
1 married  unto  him. 


‘ * Blessed  is  the  wooing, 

That  is  not  long  a doing.” 

. As  the  saying  is ; w’hen  the  parties  are  sufficiently  known  to  each  other,  what 
: needs  such  scrupulosity,  so  many  circumstances?  dost  thou  know  her  condh 

• tions,  her  bringing  up,  like  her  person  1 let  her  means  be  what  they  will,  take 
her  without  any  more  ado.  * Dido  and  AEneas  were  accidentally  driven  by  a 
storm  both  into  one  cave,  they  made  a match  upon  it ; Massinissa  was  married 

• to  that  fair  captive  Sophonisba,  King  Syphax’  wife,  the  same  day  that  he  saw 
i her  first,  to  jirevent  Scipio  Lselius,  lest  they  should  determine  otherwise  of  her. 

If  thou  lovest  the  party,  do  as  much : good  education  and  beauty  is  a coinpe- 
' tent  dowry,  stand  not  upon  money.  Erant  olim  anrei  homines  (saith  Theocri- 
1 tus)  et  adamantes  redamabant,  in  the  golden  world  men  did  so  (in  the  reign  of 
' ^Dgyges  belike,  before  staggering  Ninus  began  to  domineer),  if  all  be  true  that 
: is  reported  : and  some  few  now- a- days  will  do  as  much,  here  and  there  one  • 
’tis  well  done  methinks,  and  all  happiness  befall  them  for  so  doior^.  ^ Leontius^ 

. a ])hilosoplier  of  Athens,  had  a fair  daughter  called  Athenais,  multo  corporis 
lepm'e  ac  V enere  (saith  mine  author),  of  a comely  carriage,  he  gave  her  no  por- 


p (Vifu  q ^ 2 ^ 5.  in.  1.  Thes.  cap.  4.  1 . o PImitus. 

eiu>  inonIcB.  ^ pauperem,  indotatam  ct  subito  deamavit,  ex  commiscratioiie 
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tio'.i  but  Tier  bringing  np,  occuUo  formed  yresagio,  out  of  some  secret  fore- 
knowledge of  her  fortune,  bestowing  that  little  which  he  had  amongst  his  other 
children.  But  she,  thus  qualified,  was  ])referred  by  some  friends  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  emperor’s  sister  of  whom  she  was  baptised 
and  called  Eudocia.  Theodosius,  the  emperor,  in  short  space  took  notice  of  her 
excellent  beauty  and  good  parts,  and  a little  after  upon  his  sister’s  sole  com- 
mendation made  her  his  wife : ’twas  nobly  done  of  Theodosius.  Ptodoj)he 
was  the  fairest  lady  in  her  days  in  all  Egypt;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by 
chance  (her  maids  meanwhile  looking  but  carelessly  to  her  clothes),  an  eagle 
stole  away  one  of  her  shoes,  and  laid  it  in  Psammeticus  the  King  of  Egypt’s 
lap  at  Memphis : he  wondered  at  the  excellency  of  the  shoe  and  pretty  foot, 
but  more  A quilce  factum,  at  the  manner  of  the  bringing  of  it : and  caused 
forthwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she  that  owned  that  shoe  should  come 
presently  to  his  court;  the  virgin  came,  and  was  forthwith  married  to  the 
king.  I say  this  was  heroically  done,  and  like  a prince : I commend  him  for 
it,  and  all  such  as  have  means,  that  will  either  do  (as  he  did)  themselves,  or 
so  for  love,  &c,  marry  their  children.  If  he  be  rich,  let  him  take  such  a one 
as  wants,  if  she  be  virtuously  given;  for  as  Syracides,  cap.  7.  ver  19.  adviseth, 
“ Forego  not  a wife  and  good  woman;  for  her  grace  is  above  gold.”  If  she 
have  fortunes  of  her  own,  let  her  make  a man.  Danaus  of  LacedaBinon  had  a 
many  daughters  to  bestow,  and  means  enough  for  them  all,  he  never  stood 
inquiring  after  great  matches  as  others  used  to  do,  but  ^ sent  for  a company 
of  brave  young  gallants  home  to  his  house,  and  bid  his  daughters  choose  every 
one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and  take  him  for  her  husband,  without  any  more 
ado.  Thi.s  act  of  his  was  much  approved  in  those  times.  But  in  this  iron  age 
of  ours,  we  respect  riclies  alone  (for  a maid  must  buy  her  husband  now  with 
a great  dowry  if  she  will  have  him),  covetousness  and  filthy  lucre  mars  all  good 
matches,  or  some  such  by -respects.  Crales,  a Servian  prince  (as  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  Rom.  hist.  lib.  6.  relates  it),  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  Eudocia,  the 
emperor’s  sister;  though  her  brother  much  desired  it,  yet  she  could  not  ^abide 
him,  for  he  had  three  former  wives,  all  basely  abused;  but  the  emperor  still, 
Cralis  dmicitiam  magni  faciens,  because  he  was  a great  prince,  and  a trouble- 
some neighbour,  much  desired  his  affinity,  and  to  that  end  betrothed  his  own 
daughter  Simonida  to  him,  a little  girl  five  years  of  age  (he  being  forty-five), 
and  five  ^ years  older  than  the  emperor  himself:  such  disproportionable  and 
unlikely  matches  can  wealth  and  a fair  fortune  make.  And  yet  not  that  alone, 
it  is  not  only  money,  but  sometimes  vain-glory,  pride,  ambition,  do  as  much 
harm  as  wretched  covetousness  itself  in  another  extreme.  If  a yeoman  hav'e 
one  sole  daughter,  he  must  overmatch  her  above  her  birth  and  calling,  to  a 
gentleman  forsooth,  because  of  her  great  portion,  too  good  for  one  of  her  own 
rank,  as  he  supposeth  : a gentleman’s  daughter  and  heir  must  be  married  to  a 
knight  baronet’s  eldest  son  at  least;  and  a knight’s  only  daughter  to  a baron 
himself,  or  an  earl,  and  so  upwards,  her  great  dower  deserves  it.  And  thus 
striving  for  more  honour  to  their  wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  dis- 
contents follow,  and  oftentimes  they  ruinate  their  families.  “"Paulus  Jovius 
gives  instances  in  Galeatius  the  Second,  that  heroical  Duke  of  Milan,  externas 
af  lnitates  decoras  quidem  regio  fastu,  sed  sibi  et  posteris  da/mnosas  et  f&i'e  eod- 
iiales  qucdsivit;  he  married  his  eldest  son  J ohn  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  King 
of  France  his  sister,  but  she  was  sccero  tarn  gravis  ut  ducentis  millibiis  aureo- 
rum  constiterit,  her  entertainment  at  hlilan  was  so  costly  that  it  almost  undid 

Slayeres,  select,  sect  1.  c.  1 4.  et  .Tllinn.  1. 13.  c.  33.  cnni  famulse  lavantis  vestes  incuriosiua  enstodirent,  &e. 
marulavit  per  universam  yEgyptuiii  iit  I'oeiiiin.a’quajveretur,  cujus  is  calceus  esset;  eamquc  sic  Inventani  in 
niatvinionium  acceidt  ^I’ausanias,  lib.  .3.  tie  Laconlds.  Dimisit  qui  nunciarunt,  ic.  optioiiem  puellis 

dedit,  ut  earum  quailibet  eum  sibi  viruin  deligcret,  cujus  maximo  esset  forma  complacita.  ^ Illius 

coiijugium  abominabitur.  *Socoro  quinque  cireiter  uniios  natu  minor.  “Vit.  Galeat.  sccundi. 
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iiim.  His  daughter  Yiolaiita  was  married  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
y'oungest  son  to  Edward  the  Third,  King  of  England,  but,  ad  ejus  adventarn 
\antce  opes  tain  admirabili  liberalitate  prof  usee  sunt,  ut  opulentissimorum  regum 
iplendorem  superdsse  vidcretur,  he  was  welcomed  with  such  incredible  magnifi- 
cence, that  a king’s  purse  was  scarcely  able  to  bear  it ; for  besides  many  rich 
)reseuts  of  horses,  arms,  plate,  money,  jewels,  &c.,  he  made  one  dinner  for 
um  and  his  company,  in  which  were  thirty-two  messes  and  as  much  provision 
I ;.eft,  ut  .relatcB  a mensa  dapes  decern  millibus  hominum  sufficerent,  as  would 
I itsei've  ten  thousand  men  : but  a little  after  Lionel  died,  novee  nuptce  et  intein- 
jivoestivis  conviviis  operam  dans,  &c.,  and  to  the  duke’s  great  loss,  the  solem- 
nity was  ended.  So  can  titles,  honours,  ambition,  make  many  brave,  but 
iinfortunate  matches  of  all  sides  for  by-respects  (though  both  crazed  in  body 
ind  mind,  most  unwilling,  averse,  and  often  unfit),  so  love  is  banished,  and  we 
t'eel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end.  But  I am  too  lavish  peradventure  in  this 
subject. 

Another  let  or  hindrance  is  strict  and  severe  discipline,  laws  and  rigorous 
reustoms,  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set  times,  and  in  some  places ; asappren- 
idees,  servants,  collegiates,  states  of  lives  in  copyholds,  or  in  some  base  inferior 
offices,  ^Velle  licet  in  such  cases,  potirinon  licet,  as  he  said.  They  see  but  as 
prisoners  through  a gi’ate,  they  covet  and  catch,  but  Tantalus  d labris,  &c. 
■Their  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is  in  such  an  estate  to  attempt.  ^Gravissimum 
•st  adamare  nee  potiri,  ’tis  a grievous  thing  to  love  and  not  enjoy.  They  may, 
tideed,  I deny  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and  have  free  choice,  some  of  them  ; but 
n the  meantime  their  case  is  desperate,  Lupuin  auribus  tenent,  they  hold  a 
. .volf  by  the  ears,  they  must  either  burn  or  starve.  ’Tis  cornutmn  sopldsma, 

! lard  to  resolve,  if  they  marry  they  forfeit  their  estates,  they  are  undone,  and 
starve  themselves  through  beggary  and  want : if  they  do  not  marry,  in  this 
leroical  passion  they  furiously  rage,  are  tormented,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their 
wedominate  affections.  Every  man  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  him 
‘pray  for  it  then,  asBeza  adviseth  in  his  tract  de  Divortiis,  because  God  hath 
10  called  him  to  a single  life,  in  taking  away  the  means  of  marriage.  ® Paul 
n vould  have  gone  from  Mysia  to  Bithynia,  but  the  spirit  sufiered  him  not,  and 
oliou  wouldst  peradventure  be  a married  man  with  all  thy  will,  but  that  pre- 
lecting angel  holds  it  not  fit.  The  devil  too  sometimes  may  divert  by  his  ill 
' uggestions,  and  mar  many  good  matches,  as  the  same  ^Paul  was  willing  to 
.ee  the  Romans,  but  hindered  of  Satan  he  could  not.  There  be  those  that 
iliink  they  are  necessitated  by  fate,  their  stars  have  so  decreed,  and  therefore 
-hey  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well  inclined  to  marry,  but  one 
mb  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way ; I know  what  astrologers  say  in  this  behalf, 
vhat  Ptolemy  quadripartit  Tract.  4.  cap.  4.  Skoiier,  1.  cap.  12.  what 
Leovitius,  genitur.  exempt.  1.  which  Sextus  ab  Heminga  takes  to  be  the  horot 
;cope  of  Hieronymus  Wolfius,  what  Pezelius,  Origanausand  Leovitius  his  illus- 
irator  Garceus,  cap.  12.  what  J unctine,  Protanus,  Campanella,  what  the  rest, 
to  omit  those  Arabian  conjectures  d parte  conjugii,  d parte  lascivice,  triplici- 
■ihtes  veneris,  &c.,  and  those  resolutions  upon  a question,  an  amied potiatur,  &c.) 
letermine  in  this  behalf,  viz.  an  sit  natus  conjugem  habiturus,  facile  an  cUfficul- 
'■er  sit  sponsam  imjietraturus,  quot  conjuges,  quo  tempore,  quotes  decernantur 
n.aio  uxoi'es,  de  mutuo  amore  conjugem,  both  in  men’s  and  women’s  genitures, 
?y  the  examination  of  the  seventh  house  the  almutens,  lords  and  planets  there’ 
X d d © “ &c.,  by  particular  aphorisms,  Si  dominus  in  7’““  vel  secunda 
nobilem  decer nit  uxorem,  sevvam  aut  ignobilem  si  duodecimd.  Si  Venus  in 
12  , with  many  such,  too  tedious  to  relate.  Yet  let  no  man  be  troubled, 

’V  flJe'postulla  auk'ccrt^\ftTum  ® Anacreon.  56.  d Continentio3  donum 

nue  postuict  qum  certmu  sit  turn  vocaii  ad  ccwlibatum  cui  demis,  &c.  « Act.  svL  7.  f Itom.  i.  13. 
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or  find  liimself  grieved  with  such  predictions,  as  Hier.  Wolfius  well  saith  in 
his  astrological  ^ dialogue,  non  sunlprcetoriana  decreta,  they  be  but  conjectures, 
the  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce, 

“Sidera  corporibus  prsesunt  ccelestla  nostris, 

Sunt  ea  de  vili  cmiditu  namciue  luto  : 

Cogere  sed  neciuuuiu  animum  ratione  fruentem,  . 

Quippe  sub  iiiiperio  solius  ipso  doi  Ost.”  b 

wisdom,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate  if  not  quite  alter  such  decrees, 
Fortuna  sua  d cujusque  Jingitur  morihus,  ^ Qui  cauti,  prudentes,  voti  compotes, 
&c.,  let  no  man  then  be  terrified  or  molested  with  such  astrological  aphorisms,  or 
be  much  moved,  either  to  vain  hope  or  fear,  from  such  predictions,  but  let  every 
man  follow  his  own  free  will  in  this  case,  and  do  as  he  sees  cause.  Better  it 
is  indeed  to  marry  than  burn,  for  their  soul’s  health,  but  for  their  present  for- 
tunes, by  some  other  means  to  pacify  themselves,  and  divert  the  stream  of  this 
fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are,  ^ rest  satisfied,  lugentes  virginitatis  florem 
sic  aruisse,  deploring  their  misery  with  that  eunuch  in  Libanius,  since  there  is 
no  help  or  remedy,  and  with  Jephtha’s  daughter  to  bewail  their  virginities. 

Of  like  nature  is  superstition,  those  rash  vows  of  monks  and  friars,  and  such 
as  live  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more  tyrannical  and  much  worse.  Nature, 
youth,  and  his  furious  passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  the  one  side  ; 
but  their  order  and  vow  checks  them  on  the  other.  ^ Votoque  suo  sua  forma 
repugned.  What  merits  and  indulgences  they  heap  unto  themselves  by  it,  what 
commodities,  I know  not  j but  I am  sure,  from  such  rash  vov/s,  and  inhuman, 
manner  of  life,  jDroceed  many  inconveniences,  many  diseases,  many  vices,  mas- 
tupration,  satyriasis,  “priapismus,  melancholy,  madness,  fornication,  adultery, 
buggery,  sodomy,  theft,  murder,  and  all  manner  of  mischiefs  ; read  but  Bale’s 
Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of  abbeys  here  in  England,  Henry 
Stephan,  his  Apol.  for  Herodotus,  that  which  IJlricus  writes  in  one  of  his  epi- 
stles, ^ “ that  Pope  Gregory  when  he  saw  6000  skulls  and  bones  of  infants  taken 
out  of  a fishpond  near  a nunnery,  thereupon  retracted  that  decree  cf  priests’ 
marriages,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  a slaughter,  was  much  grieved  at  it, 
and  purged  himself  by  repentance.”  Read  many  such,  and  then  ask  what  is 
to  be  done,  is  this  vow  to  be  broke  or  not?  No,  saith  Bellarmine,  cap.  38.  lib. 
de  Monach.  melius  est  scortari  et  uri  quam  de  voto  coelihatds  ad  nupiias  transire, 
better  burn  or  fly  out,  than  to  break  thy  vow.  And  Coster  in  his  Enchirid.  de 
coelibat.  sacerdotum,  saith  it  is  absolutely  gravius  peccatum,  greater  sin  for 
a priest  to  marry,  than  to  keep  a concubine  at  home.”  Gregory  de  Valence, 
cap.  6.  de  codibat.  maintains  the  same,  as  tho.se  Essei  and  Montanists  of  old. 
Insomuch  that  many  votaries,  out  of  a small  persuasion  of  merit  and  holiness  in 
this  kind,  will  sooner  die  than  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving  of  their  lives. 
P Anno  1419.  Pius  2,  Pope,  James  Rossa,  nephew  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  then  elect  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  being  very  sick  at  Florence,  “^when 
his  physicians  told  him,  that  his  disease  was  such,  he  must  either  lie  with  a 
wench,  marry,  or  die,  cheerfully  chose  to  die.”  Now  they  commended  him 
for  it : but  St.  Paul  teacheth  otherwise,  “Better  marry  than  burn,”  and  as 
St.  Hierome  gravely  delivers  it,  Alice  sunt  leges  Ccesarum,  alice  Christi,  aliud 
Fopinianus,  ediud  Faulus  noster  prcecipit,  there’s  a difference  betwixt  God’s 
ordinances  and  men’s  laws  : and  therefore  Cyprian,  Epist.  8 boldly  denouncetli, 
inipium  est,  adultcrum  est,  sacrilegum  est,  quodcunque  humano  furore  statuitur, 

S Trseflx.  gen.  Leovltil.  h “The  sfars  in  the  skies  pi’eside  over  our  persons,  for  they  are  rnade  of humblo 
matter.  'i'luy  cannot  biml  a rational  mind,  for  that  is  under  the  control  of  God  only.”  ildem  WolHus, 
dial.  k "That  is,  make  tlio  best  of  It,  and  take  his  lot  as  it  falls.”  • Ovid.  1.  Met  “Their  beauty  w 
inconsistent  with  llicir  vows."  ™ Merciirialis  de  Prlapismo.  .Memorabilc  quod  Ulricus  cpistola  refert 

(iregorium  quum  ex  piscina  quadam  allata  plus  qmim  sex  millc  infantum  capita  vidisset,  iugemuisse  et 
(1  ‘cretum  de  cnolibatu  tantam  emdis  causam  conlcssus,  condiguo  illud  pcEiiiteiitia;  tVuctu  purg  isse.  Kemnisins 
I V concil.  Trident  part.  3.  de  coelibatu  sacerdotum.  "Sinubat,  quam  si  domi  coucubinam  alat. 

P Alphonsus  Cicaonius,  lib.  de  gest.  pontiflcuin.  <1  Cura  raedicl  suaderent  ut  aut  nuberet  aut  coitu  uiereiur, 
sic  mortem  vitari  posse,  mortem  potius  intrepldus  expectavit,  &c. 
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: t dispositio  divina  violetur,  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous,  and  sacri- 
^i^ious,  what  men  make  and  ordain  after  their  own  furies  to  cross  God’s  laws, 
i Georgius  Wicelius,  one  of  their  own  arch  divines  (^Inspect,  eccles.  pag.  18) 
.'jcclaims  against  it,  and  all  such  rash  monastical  vows,  and  would  have  sucli 
persons  seriously  to  consider  what  they  do,  whom  they  admit,  ne  in  posterum 
aerantur  de  inanihiis  stupris,  lest  they  repent  it  at  last.  For  either,  as  he 
allows  it,  ®you  must  allow  them  concubines  or  suffer  them  to  marry,  for  scarce 
Miall  you  find  three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui  per  cBtatem  non  ament,  that 
11  re  not  troubled  with  burning  lust.  Wherefore  I conclude,  it  is  an  unnatural 
..nd  impious  thing  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian  liberty,  too  severe  and  inhu- 
nan  an  edict. 


; t The  silly  tcren,  the  titmouse  also. 

The  little  redbreast  have  their  election, 
They  fly  I saw  and  together  gone. 
Whereas  hem  list,  about  en  viron 
As  they  of  Hade  have  inclination. 
And  as  nature  impress  and  guide, 

Of  everything  list  to  provide. 


But  man  alone,  alas  the  hard  stond. 

Full  cruelly  by  kinds  ordinance 
Constrained  is,  and  by  statutes  bound, 

And  debarred  from  all  such  pleasance : 
What  meaneth  this,  what  is  this  pretence 
Of  laws,  I wis,  against  all  right  ofkinde. 
Without  a cause,  so  narrow  men  to  binde  ? 


ilany  laymen  repine  still  at  priests’  marriages  above  the  rest,  and  not  at 
i lergymen  only,  but  of  all  the  meaner  sort  and  condition,  they  would  have  none 
laarry  but  such  as  are  rich  and  able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their  parish 
“dike  shall  be  pestered  with  orphans,  and  the  world  full  of  beggars  : but 
; these  are  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  monsters  of  men,  shallow  politicians,  they 
t .0  not  ■^consider  that  a great  part  of  the  world  is  not  yet  inhabited  as  it  ought, 

■ lOw  many  colonies  into  America,  Terra  Australis  incognita,  Africa,  may  be 
. entl  Let  them  consult  with  Sir  William  Alexander’s  Book  of  Colonies, 

' )i-pheus  Junior’s  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitburne,  Mr.  Hagtborpe,  &c.  and 
! bey  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed.  Those  politic  Romans  were  of  another 
, nind,  they  thought  their  city  and  country  could  never  be  too  populous.  ^Adrian 
he  emperor  said  he  had  rather  have  men  than  money,  malle  se  hominum 
'xljectione  awpliare  imperium,  quam  pecunid.  Augustus  Csesar  made  an 
i ration  in  Borne  ad  c<jdibes,  to  persuade  them  to  marry ; some  countries  com- 
t jelled  them  to  marry  of  old,  as  ^ Jews,  Turks,  Indians,  Chinese,  amongst  the 
t est  in  these  days,  who  much  wonder  at  our  discipline  to  suffer  so  many  idle 
oersons  to  live  in  monasteries,  and  often  marvel  how  they  can  live  honest. 

' In  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  the  governor  and  petty  king  there  did  wonder  at 
> lie  Frenchmen,  and  admii’e  how  so  many  friars,  and  the  rest  of  their  company 
■ould  live  without  wives,  they  thought  it  a thing  impossible,  and  would  not 
t jelieve  it.  If  these  men  should  but  survey  our  multitudes  of  religious  houses, 
'bserve  our  numbers  of  monasteries  all  over  Europe,  18  nunneries  in  Padua, 

: n Venice  34  cloisters  of  monks,  28  of  nuns,  &c.  ex  ungue  leonem,  ’tis  to  this 
iroportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what  would  they  think,  do  they 
ive  honest  % Let  them  dissemble  as  they  will,  I am  of  Tertullian’s  mind,  that 
ew  can  continue  but  by  compulsion.  “ chastity  (saith  he)  thou  art  a rare 
goddess  in  the  world,  not  so  easily  got,  seldom  continuate : thou  mayest  now 
:;ud  then  be  compelled,  either  for  defect  of  nature,  or  if  discipline  persuade, 
decrees  enforce  or  for  some  such  by-respects,  sullenness,  discontent,  thev 
lave  lost  their  first  loves,  may  not  have  whom  they  will  themselves,  want  of 
ueans,  rash  vows,  &c.  But  can  he  willingly  contain  ? I think  not.  Tbere- 
01  e,  eithei  out  of  commisei ation  of  human  imbecility,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent 


enslia  ptrpetua,  cogi  nonnunquam  potest,  ob  natural  dcfeciuni,  vclsi  clisclplina  pervascrit, 
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a fai  worse  inconveuiencej  for  they  hold,  some  of  them  as  necessary  as  meat 
and  drink,  and  because  vigour  of  youth,  the  state  and  temper  of  most  men’s 
bodies  do  so  furiously  desire  it,  they  have  heretofore  in  some  nations  liberally 
admitted  polygamy  and  stews,  a hundred  thousand  courtezans  in  Grand  Cairo 
in  Egyj)t,  as  JEtadzivilus  observes,  are  tolerated,  besides  boysc  how  many  at 
Pez,  itome,  Naples,  Florence,  V enice,  &c.,  and  still  in  many  other  provinces 
and  cities  of  Europe  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think  young  men,  church- 
men, and  servants  amongst  the  rest,  can  hardly  live  honest.  The  consideration 
of  this  belike  made  Vibius,  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend  <iCrassus,  that  rich 
Poman  gallant,  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  ut  voluptatis  quam  cetasilla  desideratcopiam 
faceret,  to  gratify  him  the  more,  send  two  ® lusty  lasses  to  accompany  him  all 
that  while  he  was  there  imprisoned.  And  Surenus,  the  Parthian  general, 
when  he  warred  against  the  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  200  concubines, 
as  the  Swiss  soldiers  do  now  commonly  their  wives.  But,  because  this  course 
is  not  generally  approved,  but  rather  contradicted  as  unlawful  and  abhorred, 
^in  most  countries  they  do  much  encourage  them  to  marriage,  give  great 
rewards  to  such  as  have  many  children,  and  mulct  those  that  will  not  marry, 
Jus  trium  liberorum,  and  in  Agellius,  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  EUan.  lib.  6.  cap  5. 
Valerius,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  ^We  read  that  three  children  freed  the  father  from 
painful  offices,  and  five  from  all  contribution.  “A  woman  shall  be  saved  by 
bearing  children.”  Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  ^ Plato  will,  6 ae 
legibus,  he  that  marrieth  not  before  35  years  of  his  age,  must  be  compelled 
and  punished,  and  the  money  consecrated  to  ^Juno’s  temple,  or  applied  to 
public  uses.  They  account  him,  in  some  countries,  unfortunate  that  dies  with- 
out a wife,  a most  unhappy  man,  as  ^Boetius  infers,  and  if  at  all  happy,  yet 
infortunio  felix,  unhappy  in  his  supposed  happiness.  They  commonly  deplore 
his  estate,  and  much  lament  him  for  it : O,  my  sweet  son,  &c.  See  Lucian, 
de  Luctu,  Sands  fol.  83,  <fec. 

Yet  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part,  they  are  mar- 
ried themselves,  and  for  others,  let  them  burn,  fire  and  flame,  they  care  not,  so 
.they  be  not  troubled  with  them.  Some  are  too  curious,  and  some  too  covetous, 
they  may  marry  when  they  will  both  for  ability  and  means,  but  so  nice,  that 
except  as  Theophilus  the  emperor  was  presented,  by  his  mother  Euprosuiie, 
with  all  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  empire  in  the  great  chamber  of  his  palace 
at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a golden  apple  to  her  he  liked  best.  If  they  might 
so  take  and  choose  whom  they  list  out  of  all  the  fair  maids  their  nation  aflbrds, 
they  could  happily  condescend  to  marry:  otherwise,  <fec.,  why  should  a man 
marry,  saith  another  epicurean  rout,  what’s  matrimony  but  a matter  of  money  ? 
why  should  free  nature  be  entrenched  on,'  confined  or  obliged,  to  this  or  that 
man  or  woman,  with  these  manacles  of  body  and  goods?  &c.  There  are  those 
too  that  dearly  love,  admire  and  follow  women  all  their  lives  long,  sponsi 
Penelopes,  never  well  but  in  their  company,  wistly  gazing  on  their  beauties, 
observing  close,  hanging  after  them,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yet  dare  not, 
will  not  marry.  Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  too  distrustful 
of  God’s  providence,  “ they  will  not,  dare  not  for  such  worldly  respects,”  fear 
of  Avant,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they  shall  light,  as  “‘Lemnius  saith,  on  a 
scold,  a slut,  or  a bad  wife.”  And  therefore,  ^ Tristem  Juventam  venere 
deserta  colunt,  they  are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  Epaminondas  did,  “ ° Nil  ait 

0 Peregrin.  Hierosol.  d Plutarch,  vita  cj us,  adolescentia*  medio  constitutns.  ®Ancillas  dims  egrecria 

forma  et  ajtatis  tiore.  f Ale.x.  nb  Alex.  1.  4.  c.  8.  6 Ti  cs  lilii  patrem  ab  excubiis,  qiiinquc  ab  omnibus 

offlciis  liberabant  h Pru  cepto  prime,  cojratur  nnbere  aut  mulctetur  et  pccunia  tcmplo  J ununis  dcdiceinr 
et  publica  fiat.  i Consol.  3.  pros.  7.  k Xic.  Uill.  Epic,  philos.  1 Qiii  se  capistro  matrimonii  ailigari 

non  patinntur,  Lemn.  lib.  4.  13.  de  occult,  nat.  Abhon-ent  multi  a matrimonio,  ne  morosam,  querulam, 
acerbam,  amaram  uxorem  preferre  coirantur.  “'Scnec.  llippol.  “Ctelcbs  enim  vixerat  nec  ud 

uxorem  ducendam  unquam  iiiduci  potuit.  ®Senec.  Hip.  “ Tliorc  Ls  nothing  better,  nothing  preferable 

to  a single  life." 
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■esseprius,  melius  nil  ccelihe  vitaf  and  ready  with  Hippolitus  to  abjure  all  women 

^ Betestoi'  oinnes,  horreo,  fugio,  execroVy  &c.  But, 

“u  Hippolite,  nescis  quodfugis  vitae  bonum, 

Hippolite,  nescis” 

‘alas,  poor  Hippolitus,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest,  ’tis  otherwise,  Hip- 
oolitus.”  ‘^Some  make  a doubt,  an  uxor  literato  sit  ducenda,  whether  a scholar 
should  marry,  if  she  be  fair  she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  grammar  to  his 
l.iorn  book,  or  else  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  will  hinder  his  study ; if 
; 1 ;bul  with  scolding,  he  cannot  well  intend  to  both,  as  Philippus  Beroaldus,  that 
, ^great  Bononian  doctor,  once  writ,  impedivi  enim  studia  literarum,  &c.,  but  he 
> i ii’ecanted  at  last,  and  in  a solemn  sort  with  true  conceived  words  he  did  ask  the 
world  and  all  women  forgiveness.  But  you  shall  have  the  story  as  he  relates 
bbimself,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  sixth  of  Apuleius.  For  a long  time  I 
iiiived  a single  life,  ei  ah  uxore  ducenda  semper  abhori'ui,  nec  quicquam  libero 
llecto  censui  jucundius.  1 could  not  abide  marriage,  but  as  a I'ambler,  erraticus 
\‘^c  volaticus  afnator  (to  use  his  own  words)  per  multiplices  amoves  discurrebrnri, 
!I  took  a snatch  where  I could  get  it;  nay  more,  I railed  at  marriage  down- 
right,  an  d in  a public  auditory,  when  I did  interpret  that  Sixth  Satire  of  J uvenal, 
out  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  I did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I could  against 
women;  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus, cano,  nec  poenitet  censeri 
in  ordine  maritorum,  I approve  of  marriage,  I am  glad  I am  a ^’married  man, 
II  am  heartily  glad  I have  a wife,  so  sweet  a wife,  so  noble  a wife,  so  young, 
sso  chaste  a wife,  so  loving  a w^ife,  and  I do  wish  and  desire  all  other  men  to 
rmarry;  and  especiahy  scholars,  that  as  of  old  Martia  did  by  Hortensius, 
Terentia  by  Tullius,  Calphurnia  to  Plinius,  Pudentilla  to  Apuleius,  ®hold  the 
ccandle  whilst  their  husbands  did  meditate  and  write,  so  theirs  may  do  them, 
and  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me.  Let  other  men  be  averse,  rail  then  and 
s scoff  at  women,  and  say  what  they  can  to  the  contrary,  vir  sine  uxore  maloruni 
expers  est,  &c.,  a single  man  is  a happy  man,  &c.,  but  this  is  a toy.  ‘iVec 
dulces  amoves  sperne,  puer,  neque  tu  choreas ; these  men  are  too  distrustful 
^ and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such  speeches,  ^Parcite  paucorum  diffundeve 
t crimen  in  omnes.  “They  must  not  condemn  all  for  some.”  As  there  be 
1 many  bad,  there  be  some  good  wives ; as  some  be  vicious,  some  be  virtuous. 
IBead  what  Solomon  hath  said  in  their  praises,  Prov.  xiii.  and  Syracides,  cap. 
l26  ei  30,  “ Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  a virtuous  wife,  for  the  number  of  his 
( days  shall  be  double.  A virtuous  woman  rejoiceth  her  husband,  and  she  shall 
t fulfil  the  years  of  his  life  in  peace.  A good  wife  is  a good  portion  (and  xxxvi. 
124),  an  help,  a pillar  of  rest,”  columna  quietis,  ^Qui  capit  uxorem,  fratrem 
( capit  atque  soroi'em.  And  30,  “ He  that  hath  no  wife  wandereth  to  and  fro 
mourning.”  Dlinuuntur  atrex  conjuge  curcx,  women  are  the  sole,  only  joy,  and 
r comfort  of  a man’s  life,  bom  ad  usum  et  lusum  hominum,Ji'rmatnenLafaniilice, 

“ y Dclitise  humani  generis,  solatia  vitse, 

Blanditiae  noctis,  placidissima  cura  diei, 

Vota  virdm,  juvenum  spes,”  <fcc. 

‘ “^A  wife  is  a young  man’s  mistress,  a middle  age’s  companion,  an  old  man’s 
■”  Particeps  Icetorum  et  tristium,  a prop,  a help,  &c. 


i nurse 


“ ° Optima  viri  possessio  est  uxor  'benevola, 
Mitigans  ham  et  avertens  animam  ejus  atristitia.’ 


“ Man’s  best  possession  is  a loving  wife, 

She  tern  1)01-8  anger  and  diverts  all  strife.” 


' There  is  no  joy,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  plea,sure  in  the  world  like  to  that 
( of  a good  wife, 

“ Qiihm  cum  chara  domi  coiijux,  fidusque  maritus 
Unanimes  degunt”  b 


V Hot.  1 >Kneas  Sylvius  de  dictls  Siglsmundi.  Hensins  Primiom  TTiim  i i 

Cnn.lllum  PalcottI  Jurisconsulti  flliam.  « Legentlbus  et  medl sententia, 
tilor.  “ Neither  despise  agreeable  love,  nor  mirthful  pL™  ure  ” « OvW  ‘candelabrum  tenuorunt. 

c!-,ooso8  a wife,  takes  a brothir  and  a slstk”  y Loc  mus  The  .r  Ap hranius.  “ He  wl  o 

i-ssaj  8.  Lunpidca  b How  harmoniously  do  a loving  wife  and  cinstaiit  husband  lead  their  live!!.” 
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saith  oiir  Latin  Homer,  slieis  still  the  same  in  sickness  and  in  health,  his  eye-, 
his  hand,  his  bosom  friend,  his  partner  at  all  times,  his  other  self,  not  to  l^e 
separated  by  any  calamity,  but  ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  discontent,  and  as  tljc 
Indian  women  do,  live  and  die  with  him,  nay  more,  to  die  presently  for  him. 
Admetns,  king  of  Thessaly,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  was  told  by 
Apollo’s  Qracle,  that  if  he  could  get  any  body  to  die  for  him,  he  should  live 
longer  yet,  but  when  all  refused,  his  parents  etsi  decrepiti,  friends  and  followers 
forsook  him,  Alcestus,  his  wife,  though  young,  most  willingly  undertook  it ; 
what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  ? And  although  on  the  other  side  there 
be  an  infinite  number  of  bad  husbands  (I  shouldrail  downright  against  some  of 
them),  able  to  discourage  any  woman;  yet  there  be  some  good  ones  again,  and 
those  most  observant  of  marriage  rites.  An  honest  country  fellow  (as  Fulgosus 
relates  it)  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ‘’at  plough  by  the* sea-side,  saw  his  wife 
carried  away  by  Mauritanian  pirates,  he  ran  after  in  all  haste,  up  to  the  chin 
first,  and  when  he  could  wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  governor  of  the 
ship  to  deliver  his  wife,  or  if  he  must  nothave  her  restored,  to  let  him  follow  as  a 
prisoner,  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a galley-slave,  his  drudge,  willing  to  endure 
any  misery,  so  that  he  might  but  enjoy  his  dear  wife.  The  Moors  seeing  the 
man’s  constancy,  and  relating  the  whole  matter  to  their  governors  at  Tunis, 
set  them  both  free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension  to  maintain  themselves 
during  their  lives.  I could  tell  many  stories  to  this  effect ; but  put  case  it  often 
prove  otherwise,  because  marriage  is  troublesome,  wholly  therefore  to  avoid  it, 
is  no  argument ; “ He  that  will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world,”  (Euse- 
bius prcepar.  Evangel.  5.  cap.  50.)  Some  trouble  there  is  in  marriage  I deny 
not,  Etsi  grave  sit  motrimonium,  saith  Erasmus,  edulcatur  tamen  multis,  &c., 
yet  there  be  many  things  to  ® sweeten  it,  a pleasant  wife,  plaeens  uxor,  pretty 
children,  dulces  nati,  delicucJUiorum  hominum,  the  chief  delight  of  the  sons  of 
men;  Eccles.  ii.  8,  &c.  And  howsoever  though  it  were  all  troubles,  ^utilitaii's 
puhlicce  causd  devorandum,  grave  quid  libenter  subeundum,  it  must  willingly 
be  undergone  for  public  good’s  sake, 

“ K Andite  (popnlus)  hiEC,  inquit  Susarion,  “Hear  me,  0 my  countrjmien,  saith  Siisairon, 

Malae  sunt  mulieres,  veruntamen  O populares.  W omen  are  naught,  yet  no  life  without  one.” 

Hoc  sine  malo  domum  inhabitare  non  licet” 

^ Malum  est  mulier,  sed  necessarium  malum.  They  are  necessary  evils,  and 
for  our  own  ends  we  must  make  use  of  them  to  have  issue,  ^ Supplet  Venus  ac 
restituit  humanum  genus,  and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what  end  is  a 
man  born  % why  lives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  ? and  how  shall  he  do  that 
well,  if  he  do  not  marry  ? Matrimonium  humano  generi  hnmortalitatem  tribuit, 
saith  Nevisanus,  matrimony  makes  us  immortal,  and,  according  to  ^Tacitus, 
Jirmissimum  imperii  munimentum,  the  sole  and  chief  prop  of  an  empire. 
* Indigne  vivit  per  quern  non  vivit  et  alter,  which  Pelopidas  objected  to  Epa- 
minondas,  he  was  an  unworthy  member  of  acommonwealth,  that  left  not  a child 
after  him  to  defend  it,  and  as  ^ Trismegistus  to  his  son  Tatius,  “ have  no 
commerce  with  a single  man;”  Holding  belike  that  a bachelor  could  not  live 
honestly  as  he  should,  and  with  Georgius  Wicelius,  a great  divine  and  holy 
man,  who  of  late  by  twenty-six  arguments  commends  marriage  as  a thing  most 
necessary  for  all  kind  of  persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be  embraced : and 
is  persuaded  withal,  that  no  man  can  live  and  die  religiously,  as  he  ought, 
without  a piersuasus  neminem  posse  neque  pie  vivere,  nequebene  mori 
ciira  uxoi'em,  he  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  injurious  to  himself, 

‘■■Cum  juxta  mare  agrum  coleret ; Omnia  enim  miscrise  Immemorem  conjugalis  amor  eum  fecerat  Non 
Bine  ingenti  admlratione,  tanta  hnminis  charitate  motus  rex  liberos  esse  jussit,  &c.  d Qui  vult  vitye 

niolestias,  vitet  miindum.  ® /3<or  TtOe‘  TepTrvoi/  orep  u((>po5lrn^.  Quid  vita  est  quseso  quidve  est  siuo 

Cypride  dulce?  Wininer.  f Erasmus.  ke  Stobeo.  h Menander.  iSeneca,  Hyp.  lib.  3.  num.  1. 

k Hist,  lib,  4.  1 Palingenius.  “ He  lives  contemptibly  by  whom  no  other  lives.”  Bruson.  hb.  7. 

cap.  23.  “ Noli  societatem  habere,  &c. 
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destructive  to  tlie  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a rebel  against  heaven  and 
earth.  Let  our  wilful,  obstinate,  and  stale  bachelors  ruminate  of  this,  “If  we 
could  live  without  wives,”  as  Marcellus  ISTumidicus  said  in  °Agellius,  “we 
would  all  want  them ; but  because  we  cannot,  let  all  many,  and  consult  rather 
to  the  public  good,  than  their  own  private  pleasure  or  estate.”  It  were  an 
jiapp7  thing,  as  wise  ^ Euripides  hath  it,  if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold 
land  silver  and  be  so  provided,  sine  mulierum  congressu,  without  women’s 
company;  but  that  may  not  be: 


“lOrbus  jacetit  squallido  turpis  sitn, 
Vaiiuin  sine  ullius  classibus  stabit  mare, 
Alesque  coelo  deerit  et  sylvis  fera." 


“Earfcli,  air,  sea,  land  eftsoon  would  come  to  nought, 
The  world  itself  should  be  to  ruin  brought.” 


^Necessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 

But  what  do  I trouble  myself  to  find  arguments  to  persuade  to,  or  commend 
rmarriage?  behold  a brief  abstract  of  all  that  which  I have  said,  and  much 
more,  succinctly,  pithily,  pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly  delivered  in 
twelve  motions  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  ^ J acobus  de  V oragine, 
1.  Res  est  1 hahes  qiice  tueatur  et  augeat. — 2.  Non  est?  habes  quce  qucerat. 
— 3.  Senundce  res  sunt?  Jelicitas  cluplicalur. — 4.  Adversce  sunt?  Gonsolatur, 
adsidet,  onus  participat  ut  tolerabile  fiat. — 5.  Doini  es?  solitudinis  tcedium 

Ipellit. — 6.  For  as?  Discedentem  visa  proseqaitur,  absentem  desiderat,  redean- 
tem  loita  excipit. — 7.  Nihil  jucundum  absque  societate : Nulla  societas  matri- 
monio  suavior. — 8.  Vinculum  conjugalis  charitatis  adamantinum. — 9.  Accres- 
< cit  dulcis  affinium  turba,  daplicatur  numerus  parentum,  firatrum,  sororum, 
nepotum. — 10.  Pulchr a sis  prole  parens. — 11.  Lex  Alosis  sterilitaiern  matrL 
monii  execratur,  quanto  amplius  ccelibatum? — 12.  iSi  natara  pcenani  non 
leffugit,  ne  voluntas  quidem  effagiet. 

1.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  none  to  keep  and  increase  it, — 2.  Hast 
none?  thou  hast  one  to  help  to  get  it. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity  ? thine  happiness 
; is  doubled. — 4.  Art  in  adversity  ? she’ll  comfort,  assist,  bear  a part  of  thy 
. burden  to  make  it-  more  tolerable. — 5,  Art  at  home?  she’ll  drive  away  melan- 
• choly. — 6.  Art  abroad  ? she  looks  after  thee  going  from  home,  wishes  for  thee 
i in  thine  absence,  and  joyfully  welcomes  thy  return. — 7.  There’s  nothing 
f delightsome  without  society,  no  society  so  sweet  as  matrimony. — 8.  The  band 
I of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine. — 9.  The  sweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth, 
tthe  number  of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews. — 10.  Thou 
; art  made  a father  by  a fair  and  happy  issue. — 11.  Moses  curseth  the  barren- 
ness of  matrimony,  how  much  more  a single  life? — 12.  If  nature  escape  not 
) punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not  avoid  it. 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knows  it  not?  but  how  easy  a matter  is  it 
to  answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an  Antiparodia  quite  opposite  unto  it? 
To  exercise  myself  I will  essay : 

1.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it, — 2.  Hast  none?  thy  beg- 
igaryis  increased. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity?  thy  happiness  is  ended. — 4.  Art  in 
adversity?  like  Job’s  wife  she’!!,  aggravate  thy  misery,  vex  thy  soul,  make  thy 
i burden  intolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home?  she’ll  scold  thee  out  of  doors. — 6.  Art 
« abroad?  If  thou  be  wise  keep  thee  so,  she’ll  perhaps  graft  horns  in  thine 
H absence,  scowl  on  thee  coming  home, — 7.  Nothing  gives  more  content  than 
S'  solitariness,  no  solitariness  like  this  of  a single  life. — 8,  The  band  of  marria"-e 
i is  adamantine,  no  hope  of  loosing  it,  thou  art  undone. — 9.  Thy  number  iii- 
creaseth,  thou  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy  wife’s  friends. — 10.  Thou  art  made  a 
cornuto  by  an  unchaste  wife,  and  shalt  bring  up  otlier  folks’  children,  instead 
of  thine  own.— 11.  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  prefers  a single  life.— 12. 
Is  marriage  honourable?  What  an  immortal  crown  belongs  to  virginity? 

s-Omf  potiiiTniibilcl'’n!."Z' possemus,  omr.es  careremus  ; Sed  quonimn  sic  est 
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So  Siracides  himself  speaks  as  much  as  may  he  for  and  against  women,  so 
doth  almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro  and  con,  every  poet  thus  ar<rues  the 
case:  (though  what  cares  vulgus  hominarn  what  they  say?)  so  can  I conceive 
peradventure,  and  so  canst  thou : when  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  be  good, 
some  bad,  let’s  put  it  to  the  venture,  I conclude  therefore  with  Seneca,  ^ 

• “ cur  Toro  viduo  jaces  ? 

Tristem  juventara  solve : nunc  luxus  rape, 

Etlunde  liabenas,  optimos  vitas  dies 
Effliiere  prohibe. 


Why  dost  thou  lie  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  days  to  pass  away?”  Marry 
whilst  thon  mayest,  donee  viventi  canities  abest  morosa,  whilst  thou  art  yet  able, 
yet  lusty,  ^Elige  cui  dicas,  tu  mihi  sola  places,  make  thy  choice,  and  that  freely 
forthwith,  make  no  delay,  but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls.  ’Tis  true, 

“ t calamitosus  est  qui  inciderit 

In  malam  uxorem,  felix  qui  in  bonam,” 


’Tis  a hazard  both  ways  I confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry,  '^Nam  et  uxorem 
ducere,  et  non  ducere  malum  est,  it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good,  as  it  is  a cross 
and  calamity  on  the  one  side,  so  ’tis  a sweet  delight,  an  incomparable  happi- 
ness, a blessed  estate,  a most  unspeakable  benefit,  a sole  content,  on  the  other, 
’tis  all  in  the  proof.  Be  not  then  so  wayward,  so  covetous,  so  distrustful,  so 
curious  and  nice,  but  let’s  all  marry,  mutuos  foventes  amplexus;  “ Take  me  to 
thee,  and  thee  to  me,”  to-morrow  is  St.  Yalentine’s  day,  let’s  keep  it  holiday  for 
Cupid’s  sake,  for  that  great  god  Love’s  sake,  for  Hymen’s  sake,  and  celebrate 
^ Yenus’  vigil  with  our  ancestors  for  company  together,  singing  as  they  did. 


“Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit,  quique  amavit, 
eras  amet, 

Ver  novum,  ver  jam  canorum,  ver  natus  orbis  est, 
Vere  concordant  amores,  vere  nubunt  alites, 

Et  nemus  coma  resolvit,  <fec. 

Cras  amet,”  &c. 


“ Let  those  love  now  who  never  loved  before. 

And  those  who  always  loved  now  love  the  more ; 
Sweet  loves  are  bom  with  every  opening  spring; 
Birds  from  the  tender  boughs  their  pledges  sing,” 

&C. 


Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbarus  de  re  uxor.  lib.  1. 
cap.  1.  Lemnius  de  institut.  cap.  4.  P.  Godefridus  de  Amor.  lib.  3.  cap.  1. 
^Nevisanus,  lib.  3.  Alex,  ab  Alexandro,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  Tunstall,  Erasmus’  tracts 
in  laudem  matrimonii,  &c.,and  I doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest  satisfied, 
recant  with  Beroaldus,  do  penance  for  his  former  folly,  singing  some  peniten- 
tial ditties,  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love,  go  a 
pilgrimage  to  his  shrine,  ofier  to  his  image,  sacrifice  upon  his  altar,  and  be  as 
willing  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest : There  will  not  be  found,  I 
hope,  “ Ho,  not  in  that  severe  family  of  Stoics,  who  shall  refuse  to  submit  his 
grave  beard,  and  supercilious  looks  to  the  clipping  of  a wife,  or  disagree  from 
his  fellows  in  this  point.”  “For  what  more  willingly  (as  ^Ya,rro  holds)  can  a 
proper  man  see  than  a fair  wife,  a sweet  wife,  a loving  wife?”  can  the  world 
afford  a better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a fairer  object,  a more  gracious  aspect? 

Since  then  this  of  marriage  is  the  last  and  best  refuge,  and  cure  of  heroical 
love,  all  doubts  are  cleared,  and  impediments  removed;  I say  again,  what 
remains,  but  that  according  to  both  their  desires,  they  be  happily  joined,  since 
it  cannot  otherwise  be  helped?  God  send  us  all  good  wives,  every  man  his 
wish  in  this  kind,  and  me  mine ! 

'b  And  Ood  that  all  this  world  hath  ^wrought, 

Send  him  his  Love  that  hath  it  so  d^ere  bought. 


If  all  parties  be  pleased,  ask  their  banns,  'tis  a match.  “Fruitur  Rhodanthe 
sponsa,  sponso  Dosicle ; Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles  shall  go  together,  Clitiphon 


® Ovid.  “Find  her  to  whom  you  may  say,  ‘ thou  art  my  only  pleasure.’  ” t Euripides.  “ Unhappy  the 
man  who  has  met  a bad  wife,  happy  who  found  a good  one.”  E Graeco  Valerius,  lib.  7.  cap.  7.  ” To 

marry,  and  not  to  marry,  are  equally  base.”  * Pervigilium  Veneris  b vetere  poeta.  ^ Domus  non  potest 
consistere  sine  uxore.  Nevisanus,  lib.  2.  num.  18.  ®Nemo  in  sevcrlssima  Stoicorum  familia  qui  non  barbam 
<luoque  el  superciliiim  amplexibus  uxoris  submlserlt,  aut  in  ista  parte  b reliquis  dissenserit  Ifensius  Pi  iiniero 
a tjuid  libentius  homo  masculus  viderc  debet  quam  beilaui  uxorem  ? b Chaucer,  ® Conclusio  Tlicod, 
I'lodro.  mL  9.  1.  Amor. 
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,rl  Txjucipiw,  Theaglncs  and  Chariclea,  roliarchus  hath  his  Argenis,  Ly.san.- 
31'  Calista  (to  make  up  the  mask),  ^ rolitarque  sud  'puer  Iplds  lanlhi. 

And  TroiluM  in  lust  and  in  quiet 
Is  with  Creseid,  his  own  heart  sweet. 

nd  although  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many  difficulties 
d delays  brought  the  match  about,  yet  let  them  take  this  of  ® ArLsta3netus 
hat  so  iparry)  for  their  comfort : “ ^ after  many  troubles  and  cares,  the  mar- 
jiges  of  lovers  are  more  sweet  and  pleasant,”  As  we  commonly  conclude  a 
medy  with  a ^ wedding,  and  shaking  of  hands,  let’s  shut  up  our  discourse, 
.d  end  all  with  an  JEpithalamivm. 

Feliciter  nuptis,  God  give  them  joy  together.  ^ Hymen  0 IJymencee,  Hymen 
J.68  0 llymeruBe  ! Bonv/m  factum,  ’tLs  well  done,  Hcmd  equidem  sine  menie 
yr,  sine  numine  Divum,  ’tis  a happy  conjunction,  a fortunate  match,  an 
en  couple, 

**  Ambo  aniniis,  ambo  prajstaates  viribas,  ambo 
Floreatcs  annls,” 

:hey  both  excel  in  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  are  both  equal  in  years,”  you  ill, 
gour,  alacrity,  she  is  fair  and  lovely  as  Lais  or  Helen,  he  as  another  Cha- 
aus  or  Alcibiades, 


k Indite  ut  lubet  et  brevi 


“ Then  modestly  go  sport  and  toy, 
And  let's  have  every  year  a boy.” 


Liberos  date.”  I 

Go  give  a sweet  smell  as  incense,  and  bring  forth  flowers  as  the  lily : ” that 
3 may  say  hereafter,  Scitus  Mecastor  Tiatus  eU  PampJdlo  puer.  In  the 
eantime  I say. 


“ Ite,  a^te,  0 Jnvenea,  non  murmura  vestra  colnmbae, 
Braciiia,  non  hederas,  neque  vincant  os-:;uia  conchse,” 


“ Gentle  youth.?,  go  sport  yourselves  betimes. 
Let  not  the  doves  outpass  your  mnrmurings, 
Or  ivy-clasping  arms,  or  oyster  kissings.” 


nd  in  the  mom  betime,  as  those  ° LacedsBmonian  lasses  saluted  Helena  and 
enelaus,  singing  at  their  windows,  and  wishing  good  success,  do  we  at  yours : 


alve  O sponsa,  salve  felix,  det  vobis  Latona 
ellcem  sobolem,  Venus  dea  det  ^ualem  amoiera 
nter  vosmutub;  Satumus  durabiles  divitias, 
'ormire  in  pectora  mntud  amorem  inspiantes, 

't  desiderium  I ” 

ren  all  your  lives  long, 

“ P Contingat  vobis  turturum  concordia, 
Comiculae  vivacitas” 


“ Good  morrow,  master  bridegroom,  and  mistress 
Many  fair  lovely  benies  to  you  betide!  [b.ida 
Let  Venus  to  you  mutual  love  procure. 

Let  Saturn  give  you  riches  to  endure. 

Long  may  you  sleep  in  one  another's  arms. 
Inspiring  sweet  desire,  and  free  from  harms.” 


“ The  love  of  turtles  hap  to  you. 
And  ravens’  years  still  to  renew.” 


it  the  Muses  sing,  (as  he  said ;)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  their  'wedding.s 
ly,  but  all  their  days  long ; so  couple  their  hearts,  that  no  irksoment*s.s 
anger  ever  befal  them : let  him  never  call  her  other  name  than  my  joy, 
jr  light,  or  she  call  him  otherwise  than  sweetheart.  To  tliis  happiness  of 
eirs,  let  not  old  age  any  whit  detract,  but  as  their  yeai*s,  so  let  their  mutual 
re  and  comfort  increase.”  And  when  they  depart  this  life. 


“ Concordes  quoniam  vlxere  tot  annos, 

lUferat  bora  duos  eadem,  nee  conjugis  usquam 
iustasum  vidcat,  nec  sit  tumulandus  ab  ilia.” 


“ Because  they  have  so  sweetly  liv’d  together, 
Let  not  one  die  a day  before  the  other, 
lie  bury  her,  she  him,  with  even  fate. 

One  hour  their  souls  let  jointly  separa'.e.” 

“ Fortunati  ambo  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 

Kulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo.”  1 


Atque  haic  de  amore  dixisse  sufficiat,  suh  correctione,  ^ quod  ait  ille,  cujusque 
Mus  sentientis.  Plura  qui  volet  do  remediLs  amoris,  legat  Jasonem  Bralen- 
n,  Arnoldam,  Monlaltum,  Savanarokim,  Langium,  Vcdescum,  Crimisonurn, 

Ovid.  «Epist.  4. 1. 2.  Jurandiores  multo  et  suaviores  longb  post  molcstas  turbas  amanthtm  nunti  o 
lim  mcminissc  uvablt  « Quid  expectatis,  Intus  hunt  nupti^  the  music,  guests,  and  !dl  the 

vithln.  h The  conclusion  of  Chaucer  s poem  of  Troilus  and  Creseid.  1 Catullus  k Catullus 

ithal  P ^iridli  nn^ter  et  quater  beatam.  » Theocritus,  idyl.  18.  P Erasm. 

^ment  duo  ciiarissima  pectora  indissolubili  mnt^  bcncvolenthe  nodo 

Sm  nihil  n i anhn^.  ? ‘'■p  Perpetuo  nihil  audiat  nisi,  mea  lux : ille 

Hanov  botSfmv  ^ nc  sencctus  detrahat,  imo  potius  aliquld  adaugcat. 

i liver”  ^ r KomSSs  de  ^00^  arao”  ii  memorable  example  of 
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Alexandrum  Benedictum,  Laurentium,  Valleriolam,  h Poetis  Nasonem  5 
nostratibus  Chaucerum,  ho.,  with  whom  I conclude.  * 


® For  my  words  here  and  every  part, 

I speak  hem  all  under  correction. 

Of  you  that  feeling  have  in  love's  art. 
And  put  it  all  in  your  discretion. 

To  intreat  or  make  diminution. 

Of  my  language,  that  I you  beseech: 

But  now  to  purpose  of  my  rather  speech. 


SECT.  III.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — Jealousy,  its  Equivocations,  Name,  Definition,  Extent,  several 
kinds;  of  Princes,  Parents,  Friends.  In  Beasts,  Men:  before  marriage, 
as  Co-rivals;  or  after,  as  in  this  place. 

Valescus  de  Tarantd,cap.  de  Melanchol.  -ZElian  Montaltus,  Felix  Platerus, 
Guianerius,  put  jealousy  for  a cause  of  melancholy,  others  for  a symptom; 
because  melancholy  persons  amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
mind,  are  most  obnoxious  to  it.  But  methinks  for  the  latitude  it  hath,  and 
that  prerogative  above  other  ordinary  symptoms,  it  ought  to  be  treated  of  as 
a species  apart,  being  of  so  great  and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a passion,  and 
almost  of  as  great  extent  as  love  itself,  as  * Benedetto  Yarchi  holds,  “no  love 
without  a mixture  of  jealousy,”  qui  nonzelat,  non  amat.  For  these  causes  I 
will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  itself,  as  a bastard-branch  or  kind  of  love  melan- 
choly, which,  as  heroical  love  goeth  commonly  before  marriage,  doth  usually 
follow,  torture,  and  crucify  in  like  sort,  deserves  therefore  to  be  rectified  alike, 
requires  as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting  out  the  several  causes  of  it,  prog- 
nostics and  cures.  Which  I have  more  willingly  done,  that  he  that  is  or  hath 
been  jealous,  may  see  his  error  as  in  a glass;  he  that  is  not,  may  learn  to  detest, 
avoid  it  himself,  and  dispossess  others  that  are  anywise  affected  with  it. 

J ealousy  is  described  and  defined  to  be  “ “ a certain  suspicion  which  the 
lover  hath  of  the  party  he  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or  she  should  be  enamoured 
of  another;”  or  any  eager  desire  to  enjoy  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper 
to  himself  only : a fear  or  doubt,  lest  any  foreigner  should  participate  or  share 
with  him  in  his  love.  Or  (as  ^ Scaliger  adds)  “ a fear  of  losing  her  favour 
whom  he  so  earnestly  affects.”  Cardan  calls  it  “ a ^ zeal  for  love,  and  a kind 
of  envy  lest  any  man  should  beguile  us.”  ^ Ludovicus  Yives  defines  it  in 
the  very  same  words,  or  little  differing  in  sense. 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all;  as  that  of 
parents,  tutors,  guardians  over  their  children,  friends  whom  they  love,  or 
such  as  are  left  to  their  wardship  or  protection. 

“ Storax  non  rediit  hac  nocte  a cenna  ^schinus, 

Neque  servulorum  quispiamqui  adversum  ierant 

A.S  the  old  man  in  the  comedy  cried  out  in  a passion,  and  from  a solicitous 
fear  and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son;  “^not  of  beauty,  but  lest  they 
should  miscarry,  do  amiss,  or  any  way  discredit,  disgrace  (as  Yives  notes)  or 
endanger  themselves  and  us.”  ® ^geus  was  so  solicitous  for  his  son  Theseus 
(when  he  went  to  fight  with  the  Minotaur),  of  his  success,  lest  he  should  be 
foiled,  Prona  est  timori  semper  in  pejus  fides.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect 

the  worst  in  such  doubtful  cases,  as  many  wives  in  their  husbands’  absence, 

® Finis  3 book  of  Troilus  and  Cresseid.  t In  his  Oration  of  Jealousy,  put  out  by  Fr.  Sansavln. 

® Benedetto  Varchi.  * Exercitat.  317.  Cum  metuimus  ne  aniatte  rei  exturbemur  possessione.  s Zelus . 
de  forma  est  invidenti®  species  ne  quis  forma  quam  amaraus  fruatur.  ® 3 de  Aniina.  ® “ Has 

not  every  one  of  the  slaves  that  went  to  meet  him  returned  this  nipht  from  the  supper  1”  b R.  de  Aninia. 
'Jungimur  zelotypia  de  puplllis,  liberis  charisque  cur®  nostr®  concrcilitis,  non  do  forma,  sed  uc  male  sit  Us, 
aut  nc  nobis  sibique  parent  ignominiam.  ® I’lutarch.  d Sencc.  in  Here.  fur. 


Jealousy  of  Princes, 
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.ond  mothers  in  their  children’s,  lest  if  absent  they  should  be  misled  or  sick, 
ind  are  continually  expecting  news  from  them,  how  they  do  fare,  and  what  is 
L oecome  of  them,  they  cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of  their  sight : oh 
my  sweet  son,  0 my  dear  child,  &c.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  as  he  confesseth,  2 Cor.  xi.  12.  ‘‘  With  a godly  jealousy,  to  present 

:Miem  a pure  virgin  to  Christ;”  and  he  was  afraid  still,  lest  as  the  serpent  be- 
guiled Eve,  through  his  subtilty,  so  their  minds  should  be  corrupt  from  the 
implicity  that  is  in  Christ.  God  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said  to  be  jealous, 
am  a jealous  God,  and  will  visit:”  so  Psalm  Ixxix.  5.  “Shall  thy 
ealousy  burn  like  lire  for  ever?”  But  these  are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and 
■}j  a metaphor,  to  show  the  care  and  solicitude  they  have  of  them.  Although 

■ ome  jealousies  express  all  the  symptoms  of  this  which  we  treat  of,  fear,  sorrow, 
hmguish,  anxiety,  suspicion,  hatred,  &c.,  the  object  only  varied.  That  of  some 
Lathers  is  very  eminent,  to  their  sons  and  heirs;  for  though  they  love  them 
^ [early  being  children,  yet  now  coming  towards  man’s  estate  they  may  not  well 
abide  them,  the  son  and  heir  is  commonly  sick  of  the  father,  and  the  father 
_gain  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  sou,  inde  simultates,  plerumque  contentiones 

t inimicitice;  but  that  of  princes  is  most  notorious,  as  when  they  fear  co-rivals, 
lif  I may  so  call  them)  successors,  emulators,  subjects,  or  such  as  they  have 
offended.  ^ Omnisque  potestas  impatiens  consortis  erii:  “they  are  still  suspicious 
nst  their  authority  should  be  diminished,”  ®as  one  observes;  and  as  Comineus 
I lath  it,  “ ^it  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  causes  they  have  of  their  grief 
aid  suspicion,  a secret  disease,  that  commonly  lurks  and  breeds  in  princes’ 
families.”  Sometimes  it  is  for  their  honour  only,  as  that  of  Adrian  the  emper- 
or, “Hhat  killed  all  his  emulators.”  Saul  envied  David;  Domitian  Agricola, 
Decause  he  did  excel  him,  obscure  his  honour,  as  he  thought,  eclipse  his  fame. 
Tuno  turned  Prsetus’  daughters  into  kine,  for  that  they  contended  with  her  for 
^eauty ; ^ Cyparissse,  king  Eteocles’  children,  were  envied  of  the  goddesses  for 
; heir  excellent  good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest,  saith  ^ Constantine, 

• and  for  that  cause  flung  headlong  from  heaven,  and  buried  in  a pit,  but  the 
^ ‘ arth  took  pity  of  them,  and  brought  out  cypress  trees  to  preserve  their  memo- 
^lies.”  “Niobe,  Arachne,  and  Marsyas,  can  testify  as  much.  But  it  is  most 
rrievous  when  it  is  for  a kingdom  itself,  or  matters  of  commodity,  it  produceth 
iamentable  effects,  especially  amongst  tyrants,  in  despotico  Imperio,  and  such 
s are  more  feared  than  beloved  of  their  subjects,  that  get  and  keep  their 
overeignty  by  force  and  fear.  “ Quod  civibus  tenere  te  invitis  scias,  &c.,  as 
'i’halaris,  Dionysius,  Periander  held  then’s.  For  though  fear,  cowardice,  and 
ealousy,  in  Plutarch’s  opinion,  be  the  common  causes  of  tyranny,  as  in  Nero, 
Jaligula,  Tiberius,  yet  most  take  them  to  be  symptoms.  For  what  slave, 
i^hat  hangman  (as  Bodine  well  expresseth  this  passion,  1.  2.  c.  5.  de  rep.)  can 
o cruelly  torture  a condemned  person,  as  this  fear  and  suspicion?  Fear  of 
ieath,  infamy,  torments,  are  those  furies  and  vultures  that  vex  and  disquiet 
yrants,  and  torture  them  day  and  night,  with  perpetual  terrors  and  affrights, 
nvy,  suspicion,  fear,  desire  of  revenge,  and  a thousand  such  disagi’eeing  pertur- 
lations,  turn  and  affright  the  soul  out  of  the  hinges  of  health,  and  more  griev- 
■usly  wound  and  pierce,  than  those  cruel  masters  can  exasperate  and  vex  their 
pprentices  or  servants,  with  clubs,  whips,  chains,  and  tortures.”  Many  terrible 

■ xamples  we  have  in  this  kind,  amongst  the  Turks  especially,  many  jealous 


I semper  metuunt  no  eorum  auctoritas  minuatur. 

ip  pit  potcst  Quam  tcnues  et  inflrmas  causes  habent  mocroris  et  suspiclonis,  ct 

® Prtncipum  regnat.  kOmnes  scmulos  intcrfecit.  Lnmprid. 

Eteoclis  flllao,  saltantes  ad  emulationcm  dearum  in  putcum 
emolica.  sunt,  sed  terra  mlscrata,  cupressos  inde  produxit.  Ovid.  Met.  Seneca.  ° Quis 

crudelius  afflclat,  quam  metus?  Metus  inquam  mortis,  infanii.'T,  cruciatus, 

mini  oxagitant,  &c.  JIulto  neerbius  sauciaiit  ct  pungunt,  quam  crudcles 

nuai  servos  vinctos  fusUbus  ac  tormentls  exulccrare  possunt.  ‘ i t.  > i 
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outrages ; ^Selimus  killed  Korniitus  liis  youngest  Lrotlier,  five  of  liis  neifiiews, 
Mustiiplia  Bassa,  and  divers  others.  ‘^Bajazet  the  second  Turk  Jealous  of  tlio 
valour  and  greatness  of  Achmet  Bassa,  caused  him  to  be  slain.  ^Solymaii 
the  Magnificent  murdered  his  own  son  Mustaphaj  and’tis  an  ordinary  thiug 
amongst  them,  to  make  away  their  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at  the  first 
coming  to  the  crown : ’tis  all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fathers’  funerals. 
What  mad  pranks  in  his  jealous  fury  did  Herod  of  old  commit  in  Jewry,  when  he 
massacred  all  the  children  of  a year  old?  ® Valens  the  emperor  in  Constan- 
tinople, when  as  he  left  no  man  alive  of  quality  in  Ids  kingdom  that  had  his 
name  begun  with  Theo  j Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii,  Theoduli,  &c.  They 
went  all  to  their  long  home,  because  a wizard  told  him  that  name  should 
succeed  in  his  emphe.  And  what  furious  designs  hath  * Jo.  Basilims,  that 
Muscovian  tyrant,  practised  of  late  ? It  is  a wonder  to  read  that  strange 
sus])icion,  which  Suetonius  reports  of  Claudius  Caesar,  and  of  Domitian,  they 
were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw : and  which  Herodian  of  Antonius  and 
G eta,  those  two  jealous  brothers,  the  one  could  not  endure  so  mucli  as  the 
other’s  servants,  but  made  away  him,  his  chiefest  followers,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers.  ^ Maximinus  “perceiving  himself  to 
be  odious  to  most  men,  because  he  was  come  to  that  height  of  honour  out 
of  base  beginnings,  and  suspecting  his  mean  parentage  would  be  objected  to 
him,  caused  all  the  senators  that  were  nobly  descended,  to  be  slain  in  a jealous 
humour,  turned  all  the  servants  of  Alexander  his  predecessor  out  of  doors,  and 
slew  many  of  them,  because  they  lamented  their  master’s  death,  suspecting 
them  to  be  traitors,  for  the  love  they  bare  to  him.”  When  Alexander  in  his 
fury  had  made  Clitus  his  dear  friend  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now  (saith 
^Curtius)  an  alienation  in  his  subjects’  hearts,  none  durst  talk  with  him,  he 
began  to  be  jealous  of  himself,  lest  they  should  attempt  as  much  on  him, 
“ and  said  they  lived  like  so  many  wild  beasts  in  a wilderness,  one  afraid  of 
another.”  Our  modern  stories  afford  us  many  notable  examples.  ^ Henry  the 
Thii’d  of  France,  jealous  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  anno  1588, 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  his  owm  chamber.  ^ Louis  the  Eleventh  was 
so  suspicious,  he  durst  not  trust  his  children,  every  man  about  him  he  suspected 
for  a traitor : many  strange  tricks  Comine  us  telleth  of  him.  How  jealous  was 
our  Henry  the  ^Fourth  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  so  long  as  he  lived,  after 
he  was  deposed?  and  of  his  own  son  Henry  in  his  later  days?  v^hich  the 
prince  v/'ell  perceiving,  came  to  visit  his  father  in  his  sickness,  in  a watchet 
velvet  gown,  full  of  eyelet  boles,  and  with  needles  sticking  in  them  (as  an 
emblem  of  jealousy),  and  so  pacified  his  suspicious  father,  after  some  speeches 
and  protestations,  which  he  had  used  to  that  purpose.  Perpetual  imprison- 
ment, as  that  of  Robert  ’^Duke  of  Kormandy,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First, 
forbidding  of  marriage  to  some  persons,  with  such  like  edicts  and  prohibitions, 
are  ordinary  in  all  states.  In  a word  (°as  he  said)  three  things  cause  jealousy, 
a mighty  state,  a rich  treasure,  a fair  wife;  or  where  there  is  a cracked  title, 
much  tyranny,  and  exactions.  In  our  state,  as  being  freed  from  all  these 
fears  and  miseries,  we  may  be  most  secure  and  happy  under  the  reign  of  our 
fortunate  prince  : 


“dllis  fortune  hath  indebted  him  to  none 
But  to  all  his  people  universally ; 

And  not  to  them  but  for  their  love  alone, 
Which  they  account  as  placed  worthily. 


He  is  so  set,  he  hath  no  cause  to  be 
Jealous,  or  dreadful  of  disloyalty; 

The  pedestal  whereon  his  greatiic.ss  stands. 
Is  held  of  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  hands." 


P Lonicerus,  To.  1.  Turc.  hist.  c.  24.  *1  Jovius  vita  cjus.  J'Knowlcs.  Busbequius.  Sand.  fol. 

® Nicephorus,  lib.  11.  c.  45.  .Socrates,  lib.  7.  cap.  3.5.  Xeque  Valens  alicui  pcpercit  qui  Theo  cognomino 
vocaretur.  t Alexand.  Gaguin.  Muscov.  hist,  descrip,  c.  6.  “ D.  Fletcher,  timet  omnes  ne  insidiai  essent. 
Herodot.  1.  7.  Maximinus  invisum  sc  sentiens,  quod  ex  infimo  loco  in  tantam  fortunam  venisset  moribus 
ac  genere  barbarus,  metuens  nc  natalium  obscuritas  objiceretur,  omnes  Alexandri  prffidecessoris  ministros 
ex  aula  cjecit,  pluribus  intcrfcctis,  quod  mcesti  essent  ad  mortem  Alexandri,  insidias  indc  metuens.  I.ih. 
1^.  tiinquam  ferrn  solitudine  vivebant,  terrentes  alios,  timentes.  ^ Senes,  fol.  -5G.  Neap,  belli,  lib. 
imlii  prorsus  homini  fidebat,  omnes  insidiari  sibi  putabat.  " Camden's  Ivemuins.  b Mat.  Baris.  B. 
notls  iu  blason  jcalrusie.  d Daniel,  in  his  I’ancgyric  to  the  king. 
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i 'Bub  T rove,  I coiife.ss.  Tliese  equivocations,  jealousies,  and  many  sncli,  wliicli 
1 crucify  the  souls  of  men,  are  not  here  properly  meant,  or  in  this  distinction  of 
I ours  included,  but  that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love,'and  wherein 
lihey  can  brook  no  co-rival,  or  endure  any  participation:  and  this  jealousy 
jelongs  as  well  to  brute  beasts,  as  men.  Some  creatures,  saith  ® Vives,  swans, 
doves,  cocks,  bulls,  &c.,  are  jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as  much  moved,  for 
, ear  of  communion. 


“fGrege  pro  toto  Ijclla  juvencl, 

Si  conjugio  timuere  suo, 
roscunt  tiniidi  pra:lia  cervi, 

Et  mugilus  dant  concept!  signa  furoris.' 


“ In  Venus’  cause  what  mighty  battles  make 
Your  raving  bulls,  and  stirs  for  their  herd’s  sake ; 
And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous, 

Will  fight  and  roar,  if  once  they  be  but  jealous.” 


hi  bulls,  hor.ses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned.  Bulls  esjiecially, 
\ in  pascids  non  admittid  he  will  not  admit  another  bull  to  feed  in  the 
;::ame  pasture,  saith  ®^Oppian ; which  Stephanus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Poland, 
: tsed  as  an  impress,  with  that  motto,  Regnum  non  capit  duos.  R.  T.  in  his 
Blason  of  Jealousy,  telleth  a story  of  a swan  about  Windsor,  that  finding  a 
itrange  cock  with  his  mate,  did  swim  I laiow  not  how  many  miles  after  to  kill 
iiim,  and  when  he  had  so  done,  came  back  and  Idlled  his  hen ; a certain  truth, 
: .e  saith,  done  upon  Thames,  as  many  watermen,  and  neighbour  gentlemen, 
:ian  tell.  Fidem  suam  liberet;  for  my  part,  I do  believe  it  may  be  true  j for 
vwans  have  ever  been  branded  with  that  epithet  of  jealousy. 


f 


^The jealous  swanne  against  his  death  that  singeth. 

And  eke  the  owle  that  of  death  bode  bringeth. 

'Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous  than  any  other 
reatures  whatsoever;  and  those  old  Egyptians,  as  ^Pierius  informeth  us, 
\xpress  in  their  hieroglyphics,  the  passion  of  jealousy  by  a camel;  ^because 
hat  fearing  the  worst  still  about  matters  of  venery,  he  loves  solitudes,  that  he 
lay  enjoy  his  pleasure  alone,  et  in  quoscunque  ohvios  insurgit,  Zelotypice 
timulis  agitatus,  he  will  quarrel  and  fight  with  whosoever  comes  next,  man 
r beast,  in  his  jealous  fits.  I have  read  as  much  of  “crocodiles;  and  if  Peter 
i rart}U’’s  authority  be  authentic,  legat.  BahyloniccB,  lib.  3.  you  shall  have  a 
irange  tale  to  that  purpo.se  confidently  related.  Another  story  of  the 
•alousy  of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  Pabricius,  Tract.  3.  cap.  5.  de  loqueld 
hnimalium. 

But  this  furious  passion  is-most  eminent  in  men,  and  is  as  well  among.st 
nachelors  as  married  men.  If  it  appear  amongst  bachelors,  we  commonly  call 
uem  rivals  or  co-rivals,  a metaphor  derived  from  a river,  rivales  d “rfro;  for  as 
river,  saith  Acron  in  Hor.  Art.  Poet,  and  Donat,  in  Ter.  Eunuch,  divides  a 
Dmmon  ground  between  two  men,  and  both  participate  of  it,  so  is  a woman 
! idifferent  between  two  suitors,  both  likely  to  enjoy  her;  and  thence  comes 
lis  emulation,  which  breaks  out  many  times  into  tempestuous  storms,  and 
rroduceth  lamentable  effects,  murder  itself,  with  much  cruelty,  many  single 
imbats.  They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury  done  unto  them  before  their 
uistress,  and  in  her  defence  will  bite  off  one  another’s  noses;  they  are  most 
upatient  of  any  flout,  disgrace,  lest  emulation  or  participation  in  that  kind. 
^ Lacerat  lacertum  Largi  mordax  Memnius.  Memnius  the  Roman  (asTully 
I ills  the  story,  de  oratore,  lib.  2.),  being  co-rival  with  Largus  Terracina,  bit 
:im  by  the  arm,  which  fact  of  his  was  so  famous,  that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a 
I’overb  in  those  partq.  ^Phsedria  could  not  abide  his  co-rival  Thraso;  for 
hen  Parmeno  demanded,  numquid  aliud  imperas?  whether  he  would  com- 
land  him  any  more  seivice:  “No  more  (saith  he)  but  to  speak  in  his  behalf, 


3.  fie  anima,  cap.  fie  zel.  Animalia  qiisefiam  zelotypia  tanguntur,  ut  olores,  columl)a2,  galll,  tauri,  &c.  ob 
etum  communlonis.  fSeiieca.  ®Lib.  11.  Cynoget.  h Chaucer,  in  his  Assejnbly  cf  Fowl.s. 

ilaerovand.  k Lib.  12.  ISibi  timens  circa  res  vencreas,  Bolitudines  amat  quo  solus  sola  foeniina 
iatur.  Crocodili  zelotypl  etuxorum  aniantisslmi,  &c.  ^^Qui  dividit  agruiu  coinrnuiic-iu ; iiido 

ducitur  ad  arnantes.  ^Lrusmus,  chll.  1,  cent.  9.  adag.  99.  PTcr.  Eun.  Act.  1.  sc.  1.  Muuus  nostrum 
nato  verbis,  et  istum  iCTnuluni,  quoad  potcris,  ab  cu  pollito. 
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niid  to  drive  away  liis  co-rival  if  he  could.”  Constantine,  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  his  husbandry,  cap.  11,  hath  a pleasant  tale  of  the  pine-tree;  ^she 
was  once  a fair  maid,  whom  Pineus  and  Boreas,  two  co-rivals,  dearly  sought ; 
but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  &c.  And  in  his  eighteenth  cliapter  he 
telleth  another  tale  of  JVTars,  that  in  his  jealousy  slew  Adonis,  l^etronius 
calleth  this  passion  amantium  furiosam  ccmulationem,  a furious  emidation ; 
and  their  symptoms  are  well  expressed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  liis  first. 
Canterbury  Tale.  It  will  make  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  fall  out ; they 
will  endure  all  other  things  to  be  common,  goods,  lands,  moneys,  partieijiate 
of  each  pleasure,  and  take  in  good  part  any  disgraces,  injuries  in  anotlier 
kind ; but  as  Propertius  well  describes  it  in  an  elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  will 
suffer  nothing,  have  no  co-rivals. 


“®Tu  mihi  vel  ferro  pectus,  vel  perde  veneno, 
A domina  tantum  te  mode  tolle  mea  : 

Te  socium  vitae  t,e  corporis  esse  licebit, 

Te  dominum  admitto  rebus  amice  meis. 
Lecto  te  solum,  lecto  te  deprecor  uno, 
Rivalem  possum  non  ego  ferre  Jovem.” 


“Stab  me  with  sword,  or  poison  strong 
Give  me  to  work  my  bane : 

So  thou  court  not  my  lass,  so  thou 
From  mistress  mine  refrain. 
Command  myself,  my  body,  purse, 
As  thine  own  goods  take  all, 

And  as  my  ever  dearest  friend, 

I ever  use  thee  shall. 

O spare  my  love,  to  have  alone 
Her  to  myself  I crave. 

Nay,  Jove  himself  ITl  not  endure 
My  rival  for  to  have.” 


This  jealousy,  which  I am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs  to  married  men, 
in  respect  of  their  own  v;ives;  to  whose  estate,  as  no  sweetness,  pleasure,  hap- 
piness can  be  compared  in  the  world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  lovingly  together ; 
so  if  they  disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pills  of  sorrow  and  grief,  disas- 
trous mischiefs,  mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discontents,  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them.  A most  violent  passion  it  is  where  it  taketh  place,  an 
unspeakable  torment,  a hellish  torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Ariosto  calls  it, 
“ a fury,  a continual  fever,  full  of  suspicion,  fear,  and  soitow,  a martyrdom,  a 
mirth-marring  monster.  The  sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  of  one  woman  jealous 
of  another,  is  heavier  than  death,  Ecclus.  xxviii.  6.  as  ^Peninnah  did  Hannah, 
vex  her  and  upbraid  her  sore.”  ’Tis  a main  vexation,  a most  intolerable 
burden,  a corrosive  to  all  content,  a frenzy,  a madness  itself;  as  ^Benedetto 
Varchi  proves  out  of  that  select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  dela  Casa,  that  reverend 
lord,  as  he  styles  him. 


Subsect.  II. — Causes  of  Jealousy.  Who  are  onost  apt.  Idleness,  melancholy, 
impotency,  long  absence,  beauty,  wantonness,  naught  themselves.  Allure- 
ments from  time,  place,  persons,  had  usage,  causes. 

Astrologers  make  the  stars  a cause  or  sign  of  this  bitter  passion,  and  out 
of  every  man’s  horoscope  will  give  a probable  conjecture  whether  he  will  be 
jealous  or  no,  and  at  what  time,  by  direction  of  the  significators  to  their  several 
promissors:  their  aphorisms  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Pontanus,  Schoner, 
Junctine,  &c.  Bodine,  cap.  5.  meth.  hist,  ascribes  a great  cause  to  the  country 
or  clime,  and  discourseth  largely  there  of  this  subject,  saying  that  southern 
men  are  more  hot,  lascivious,  and  jealous,  than  such  as  live  in  the  north ; they 
can  hardly  contain  themselves  in  those  hotter  climes,  but  are  more  subject  to 
prodigious  lust.  Leo  Afer  telletli  incredible  things  almost,  of  the  lust  and 
jealousy  of  his  countrymen  of  Africa,  and  especially  such  as  live  about  Car- 
thage, and  so  doth  every  geographer  of  them  in  ^Asia,  Turkey,  Spaniards, 
Italians.  Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England  tobacconists,  France 
dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath  jealous  husbands.  And  in 
^Italy  some  account  them  of  Piacenza  more  jealous  than  the  rest.  In  Ger- 

<1  Pinus  puella  quondam  fuit,  Ac.  ^ Mars  zelotypus  Adonidem  interfedt.  » R.  T.  1 1 Sam.  i. 

® Blazon  of  Jealousy.  ^ Mulieniro  conditio  tnisera  : nullnm  honestam  credunt  nisi  domo  concius# 

vivat.  y Fines  Morison.  *Xomen  zelotypiaj  ap\id  istos  locum  non  habet.  lib.  3.  c.  8. 
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nany,  France,  Britain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscovy,  tliey  are  not  so  troubled 
vibh  this  feral  malady,  although  Damianus  h,  Goes,  which  I do  much  wonder  at, 
n his  topography  of  Lapland,  and  Herbastein  of  Bussia,  against  the  stream  of 
,11  other  geographers,  would  fasten  it  upon  those  northern  inhabitants.  Alto- 
aarius  Poggius,  and  Munster  in  his  description  of  Baden,  reports  that  men 
nd  women  of  all  sorts  go  commonly  into  the  baths  together,  without  all  suspi- 
\ ion,  “ the  name  of  jealousy  (saith  Munster)  is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of 
mong  them.”  In  Friesland  the  women  kiss  them  they  drink  to,  and  are  kissed 
kigain  of  those  they  pledge.  The  virgins  in  Holland  go  hand  in  hand  with 
, 'oung  men  from  home,  glide  on  the  ice,  such  is  their  harmless  liberty,  and 
■x)dge  together  abroad  without  suspicion,  which  rash  Sansovinus  an  Italian 
lUakes  a great  sign  of  unchastity.  In  France,  upon  small  acquaintance,  it  is 
; isual  to  court  other  men’s  wives,  to  come  to  their  houses,  and  accompany  them 
;,rm  in  arm  in  the  streets,  without  imputation.  In  the  most  northern  countries 
mung  men  and  maids  familiarly  dance  together,  men  and  their  wives,  which, 
■iiena  only  excepted,  Italians  may  not  abide.  The  •’Greeks,  on  the  other  side, 
lave  their  private  baths  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not  come  near, 
lorso  much  as  see  one  another:  and  as  “Bodine  observes,  lib.  5.  de  repuh. 

■ ■ the  Italians  could  never  endure  this,”  or  a Spaniard,  the  very  conceit  of  it 
irvould  make  him  mad : and  for  that  cause  they  lock  up  their  women,  and  will 

lot  suffer  them  to  be  near  men,  so  much  as  in  the  ‘^church,  but  with  a parti- 
-ion  between.  He  telleth,  moreover,  how  that  “ when  he  was  ambassador  in 
t i '^dlngland,  he  heard  Mendoza  the  Spanish  legate  finding  fault  with  it,  as  a filthy 
mstom  for  men  and  women  to  sit  promiscuously  in  churches  together : but 
.'Dr.  Dale  the  master  of  the  requests  told  him  again,  that  it  was  indeed  a filthy 
Dustom  in  Spain,  where  they  could  not  contain  themselves  from  lascivious 
i dioughts  in  their  holy  places,  but  not  with  us.”  Baronius  in  his  Annals,  out  of 
' Easebius,  taxeth  Licinius  the  emperor  for  a decree  of  his  made  to  this  effect, 
ITubens  ne  viri  simul  cum  mulieribus  in  ecclesid  interessent:  for  being  prodi- 
piously  naught  himself,  aliorum  naturam  ex  sudvitiosdmente  spectavit,  he  so 
iS'isteemed  others.  But  we  are  far  from  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will 
lermit  our  wives  and  daughters  to  go  to  the  tavern  with  a friend,  as  Aubanus 
aith,  modo  absitlascivia^saidL  suspect  nothing,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  which, 
.'ts  Erasmus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  they  cannot  endure.  England  is  a 
■oaradise  for  women,  and  hell  for  horses : Italy  a paradise  for  horses,  hell  for 

■ mmen,  as  the  diverb  goes.  Some  make  a question  whether  this  headstrong 

lassion  rage  more  in  women  than  men,  as  Montaigne,  1.  3.  But  sure  it  is  more 
tutrageous  in  women,  as  all  other  melancholy  is,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of 
heir  sex.  Scaliger,  Poet.  lib.  cap,  13.  concludes  against  women:  Besides 

heir  inconstancy,  treachery,  suspicion,  dissimulation,  superstition,  pride  (for 
,11  women  are  by  nature  proud),  desire  of  sovereignty,  if  they  be  great  women 
he  gives  instance  in  Juno),  bitterness  and  jealousy  are  the  most  remarkable 
.ffections. 


" Scd  ncque  fulvtts  aper  media  tam  fulvus  in  ira  est, 
! Fulmineo  rapidos  dum  rotat  ore  canes, 

^ Kec  leo,”  &c 


“ Tiger,  boar,  bear,  viper,  lioness, 
A woman’s  fury  cannot  express." 


^Some  say  red-headed  women,  pale-coloured,  black-eyed,  and  of  a shrill 
"■oice,  are  most  subject  to  jealousy. 


“8  High  colour  in  a woman  clioler  shows, 
Kaught  are  they,  peevish,  proud,  malicious; 
But  worst  of  all,  red,  shriU,  and  jealous.” 


I'lnes  Moris,  part.  3.  cap.  2,  bBusbequius.  Sands.  ® Pros  amore  ct  zelotypla  sajpius  insaniunt. 
Austral(«  ne  sacra  quidem  publica  fleripatiuntur,  nisi  uterque  scxus  pariete  medio  dividatur  : et  quum  in 
ingiiam  inquit,  legationis  causa  profectus  essem,  audivi  Mendozara  logatum  Hispanlanim  diccntcm  turpo 
sse  viroB  et  fmmlnas  in,  Ac.  Ideo  : mulieres  prseterquam  quod  sunt  infldos,  susplcaces,  inconstantes, 
i.sidiosiE,  sunulatrlces,  superstltlosie,  et  si  potentcs,  intolerabilcs,  ainoro  zelotyp®  supra  modum.  Ovid.  2. 
e art.  i Bartello.  8 1{.  T. 
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Comparisons  are  odious,  I neither  parallel  them  with  others,  nor  debase  them 
auy  more : men  and  women  are  both  bad,  and  too  subjeet  to  this  pernicious 
inriimity.  It  is  most  part  a symptom  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater  and 
Valescus  teach  us:  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous  apt  to 
be  melancholy. 


Pale  jealousy,  child  of  insatiate  love, 

Of  heart-sick  thoughts  which  melancholy  bred, 
A hell-tormenting  fear,  no  faith  can  move, 

Py  discontent  with  deadly  poison  fed ; 


irith  heedless  youth  and  error  vainly  led. 

A mortal  plague,  a virtue-drowning  flood, 

A hellish  lire  not  quenched  but  with  blood.” 


If  idleness  concur  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous; 
tis  ^Hevisanus’  note,  “an  idle  woman  is  presumed  to  be  lasciviou.s,  and  often 
jealous.  ’ 3IuUer  cum  sola  cogitat,  male  cogitat:  and  ’tis  not  unlikely,  for  they 
have  no  other  business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.  Impotency  first,  when  a man 
is  not  able  of  himself  to  perform  those  dues  which  he  ought  unto  his  wife : for 
though  he  be  an  honest  liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may  make 
a question,  an  suum  cuiqve  tribiiat,  whether  he  give  every  one  their  owm ; and 
therefore  when  he  takes  notice  of  his  wants,  and  j^erceives  her  to  be  more 
craving,  clamorous,  insatiable  and  prone  to  lust  than  is  fit,  he  begins  presently 
to  suspect,  that  wherein  he  is  defective,  she  will  satisfy  herself,  she  will  be 
pleased  by  some  other  means.  Cornelius  Gallus  hath  elegantly  expressed  this 
humour  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lychoris. 

“ Jamque  alios  juvenes  aliosque  requirit  amores. 

Me  vocat  irabellem  decrepitumque  senem,”  &c.i 


For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and  dry  by  nature,  and 
married  sued  plems.  to  young  wanton  wives;  with  old  doting  Janivere  iu 
Chaucer,  they  begin  to  mistrust  all  is  not  well, 

S/ie  tnas  young  and  he  was  old, 

A7td  thei’efoi'e  he  feared  to  be  a cuckold. 


And  how  should  it  otherwise  be?  old  age  is  a disease  of  itself,  loathsome,  full 
of  suspicion  and  fear ; when  it  is  at  be.st,  unable,  unfit  for  such  matters.  ^ Tam 
apta  nuptiis  quam  bruma  messibus,  as  welcome  to  a young  woman  as  snow  in 
harvest,  saith  Nevisanus:  Et  si  capisjiivenculum,faciet  iibi  cornua:  marry  a 
lusty  maid  and  she  will  surely  graft  horns  on  thy  head.  “^All  women  are 
slippery,  often  unfaithful  to  their  husbands  (as.ZEneas  Sylvius,  epist.  38.  seconds 
him),  but  to  old  men  most  treacherous : they  had  rather  mortem  amplexarier, 
lie  with  a corse  than  such  a one : “ Oderunt  ilium  pueri,  contemnuntmulieres. 
On  the  other  side  many  men,  saith  Hieronymus,  are  suspicious  of  their  wives, 
“if  they  be  lightly  given,  but  old  folks  &bove  the  rest.  Insomuch  that  .she  did 
not  complain  without  a cause  in  ° ApuleiuSj  of  an  old  bald  bedridden  knave  she 
had  to  her  good  man:  “Poor  woman  as  I am,  what  shall  I do?  I have  an 
old  grim  sire  to  my  husband,  as  ba'ld  as  a coot,  as  little  and  as  unable  as  a 
child,”  a bedful  of  bones,  “ he  keeps  all  the  doors  barred  and  locked  upon  me, 
Avoe  is  me,  what  shall  I do?”  He  was  jealous,  and  she  made  him  a cuckold 
for  keeping  her  up : suspicion  without  a cause,  hard  usage  is  able  of  itself  to 
make  a woman  fly  out,  that  was  otherwise  honest, 


“Pplera.sque  bonns  tractatio  pravas 

Esse  facifc,” 

“ bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter.”  Nam  quando  mulieres  cognoscunt  mari^ 
tunihoc  advertere,licentiiXspeccant,  ^asHevisanus  holds,  when  a woman  thinks 
her  husband  watcheth  her,  she  will  sooner  offend,  ^ Liber ius  peccant,  et  pudor 


h Lib.  2.  num . 8.  mulier  otiosa  facile  pr.Tsnmitur  luxnrlosa,  et  ssepe  zelotypa.  i ‘ And  now  she 
other  youths  and  other  loves,  calls  me  an  imbecile  and  decrepit  old  man.”  k Lib.  2.  num.  4.  yuu 
omnibus  Infldeles  foemlna*,  senibus  infldclissimtE.  “ Mimnernns.  " Vix  aliqua  non 

(luam  non  suspcctam  mcrito  quis  liabeat.  <>  Lib.  5.  de  aur.  a.sino.  At  ego  misera  patre  meo  senlorem 

niaritum  nacta  sum,  cundem  cucurbita  calvlorcm  ct  quovis  puero  pumiliorem,  cunctam  domum  sens 
Llenis  obdltam  custodicutein.  V Chaluner.  >i  Lib.  4.  n.  SO.  Ovid.  2.  de  art.  amandi. 
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i mnis  ahest,  rougli  liandliug  makes  them  worse  : as  the  goodwife  of  Bath  iu 
I ,'haucer  brags, 

I In  his  otcn  grease  I made  himfrie 

For  anger  arid  for  venj  jealousie. 


! two  extremes,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst.  ’Tis  a great  hiu-lt  (for  some 
i ; len  are  tixorii)  to  be  too  fond  of  their  wives,  to  dote  on  them  as'^Senior  Deliro 
I n his  Fallace,  to  be  too  effeminate,  or  as  some  do,  to  be  sick  for  their  wives, 
I reed  children  for  them,  and  like  the  ^Tiberini  lie  in  for  them,  as  some  birds 
iatch  eggs  by  turns,  they  do  all  women’s  offices : Cfelius  Rhodiginus,  a7it.  lect. 
I b.  6.  cap.  24.  makes  mention  of  a fellow  out  of  Seneca,  '^that  was  so  besotted 
[ n his  wife,  he  could  not  endure  a moment  out  of  her  company,  he  wore  her 
I .cari  when  he  went  abroad  next  his  heart,  and  would  never  drink  but  in  that 
up  she  began  first.  We  have  many  such  fondlings  that  are  their  wives’  pack- 
: oi*ses  and  slaves,  {nam  grave  malum  uxor  super ans  virum  suum,as  the  comical 
)Oet  hath  it,  there’s  no  greater  misery  to  a man  than  to  let  his  wife  domineer) 
0 carry  her  muff,  dog,  and  fan,  let  her  wear  the  breeches,  lay  out,  spend,  and 
o what  she  will,  go  and  come  whither,  when  she  will,  they  give  consent. 


Here,  take  my  muff,  and,  do  you  hear,  good  man; 
. Xow  give  me  pearl,  and  carry  you  my  fan,”  &c. 


" ^poscit  pallara,  redimicula,  inaures; 

Curre,  quid  hie  cessas  ? vulgo  vult  ilia  videii, 
Tu  pete  lecticas” 


. i iiany  brave  and  worthy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kind,  multos  for^s  claros 
^ h’.omestica  hcec  destruxit  infamia,  and  many  noble  senators  and  soldiers  (as 
i Pliny  notes)  have  lost  their  honour,  in  being  uxorii,  so  sottishly  overruled 
r,.y  their  wives;  and  therefore  Cato  in  Plutarch  made  a bitter  jest  on  his 
i-ellow-citizens,  the  Romans,  “ we  govern  all  the  world  abroad,  and  our  wives 
■,t  home  rule  us.”  These  offend  in  one  extreme;  but  too  hard  and  too  severe, 
:ire  far  more  offensive  on  the  other.  As  just  a cause  may  be  long  absence  of 
' iither  party,  when  they  must  of  necessity  be  much  from  home,  af^  lawyers, 
ihysicians,  mariners,  by  their  professions;  or  otherwise  make  frivolous,  im- 
pertinent journeys,  tarry  long  abroad  to  no  purpose,  lie  out,  and  are  gadding 
. till,  upon  small  occasions,  it  must  needs  yield  matter  of  suspicion,  when 
; 'hey  use  their  wives  unkindly  in  the  meantime,  and  never  tarry  at  home,  it 
; : annot  use  but  engender  some  such  conceit. 


5 

r 


* • Oxor  si  cessas  amare  te  cogitat 
Aut  fete  amari,  aut  potare,  aut  animo  obsequi, 
£t  tibi  beub  esse  soli,  quum  sibi  sit  male.” 


“ If  thou  be  absent  long,  thy  wife  then  thinks, 

Th’  art  drunk,  at  ease,  or  with  some  pretty  minx, 
’Tis  well  with  tliee,  or  else  beloved  of  some, 
Whilst  she,  poor  soul,  doth  fare  full  ill  at  home.” 


I 

I 


< ' 
i' 


I Hippocrates,  the  physician,  had  a smack  of  this  disease ; for  when  he  was  to 
; 50  home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  some  other  remote  cities  of  Greece,  he  writ  to 
1 lis  friend  Dionysius  (if  at  least  those  Epistles  be  his)  “ *'to  oversee  his  wife  in 
;iLS  absence  (as  Apollo  set  a raven  to  watch  his  Coronis),  although  she  lived 
n his  house  with  her  father  and  mother,  who  he  knew  would  have  a care  of 
:ier;  yet  that  would  not  satisfy  his  jealousy,  he  would  have  his  special  friend 
‘ Dionysius  to  dwell  in  his  house  with  her  all  the  time  of  his  peregrination,  and 
' io  observe  her  behaviour,  how  she  carried  herself  in  her  husbands’  absence, 

• and  that  she  did  not  lust  after  other  men.  ®For  a woman  had  need  to  have  an 
Dverseer  to  keep  her  honest ; they  are  bad  by  nature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and 
:if  they  be  not  curbed  in  time,  as  an  unpruned  tree,  they  will  be  full  of  wild 
branches,  and  degenerate  of  a sudden.”  Especially  in  their  husband’s  absence : 
though  one  Lucretia  were  trusty,  and  one  Penelope,  yet  Clytemnestra  made 
A gamemnon  cuckold ; and  no  question  there  be  too  many  of  her  conditions.  If 


® Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  t Calcagninus,  Apol.  Tibcrini  ab  uxorum  partu  earum  vices  subcunt, 

ut  aves  per  vices  incubant,  ikc.  Exiturus  fascia  uxoris  pectus  alligabat,  nec  momento  praisciitia  ejus 

carcre  poterat,  potumque  non  hauriebat  nisi  proegustatum  labris  ejus.  * Chaloner.  > Panegyr.  Trajano. 

T “Pab.  Calvo.  Kavennate  iuterprete.  bDuin  rediero  doinuni  meam 

liabitabls,  et  licet  cum  parentibns  habitet  ac  mea  peregrinatione;  earn  tamen  et  ejus  mores  observabis  uti 
absentia  viri  sul  pfobe  degat,  nec  alius  viros  cogitet  aut  queerat.  ® Fccmina  semper  custodo  eget  qul  se 
jiudicam  contineat  ; suapte  eniin  iiaturu  nequitias  insitas  habet,  quas  nisi  indies  comprlniut,  ut  arborcs 
stolones  emittunt,  &c. 


Love-Mdanchohj. 
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tlieir  Imsbancis  tarry  too  long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business,  well  they  may 
suspect : or  if  they  run  one  way,  their  wives  at  home  will  fly  out  another,  i^uid 
pro  quo.  Or  if  present,  and  give  them  not  that  content  which  they  ouglit, 
^^Primum  ingratm,  mox  inviscB  nodes  quce  per  somnum  transiguntur,  they 
cannot  endure  to  lie  alone,  or  to  fast  long.  ® Peter  Godefridus,  in  his  second 
book  of  Love,  and  sixth  chapter,  hath  a story  out  of  St.  Anthony’s  life,  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  by  that  good  man’s  advice,  would  not  meddle  with  his  wife  in 
the  passion  week,  but  for  his  pains  she  set  a pair  of  horns  on  his  head.  Such 
another  he  hath  out  of  Abstemius,  one  persuaded  a new  married  man  “ ^to 
forbear  the  three  first  nights,  and  he  should  all  his  lifetime  after  be  fortunate  in 
cattle,”  but  his  impatient  wife  would  not  tarry  so  long : well  he  might  speed 
in  cattle,  but  not  in  children.  Such  a tale  hath  Heinsius  of  an  impotent  and 
slack  scholar,  a mere  student,  and  a friend  of  his,  that  seeing  by  chance  a fine 
damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs  marry  her,  the  match  was  soon  made,  for 
he  was  young  and  rich,  genis  gratus,  corpore  glabellus,  arte  multiscius,  et  for- 
tund  opulentus,  like  that  Apollo  in  ®^Apuleius.  The  first  night,  having  liber- 
ally taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  country  they  do)  my  kind  scholar  was  so  fuzzled, 
that  he  no  sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked  till 
morning,  and  then  much  abashed,  purpureis  formosa  rosis  cum  Aurora  ruberet^ 
when  the  fair  morn  with  purple  hue  ’gan  shine,  he  made  an  excuse,  I know  not 
what,  out  of  Hippocrates  Cous,  &c.,  and  for  that  time  it  went  current : but 
when  as  afterward  he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do,  she  fell  in  league 
with  a good  fellow,  and  whilst  he  sat  up  late  at  his  study  about  those  criticisms, 
mending  some  hard  places  in  Pestus  or  Poilux,  came  cold  to  bed,  and  would  tell 
her  still  what  he  had  done,  sh,^  did  not  much  regard  what  he  said,  &c.  “ ^ She 
would  have  another  matter  mended  much  rather,  which  he  did  not  conceive 
was  corrupt : ” thus  he  continued  at  his  study  late,  she  at  her  sport,  alibi. enim 
festivas  nodes  agitabat,  hating  all  scholars  for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began 
to  suspect,  and  turned  a little  yellow,  as  well  he  might;  for  it  was  his  own 
fault;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases  (^as  oft  it  falls  out)  tfie  mends  is 
in  their  own  hands,  they  must  thank  themselves.  Who  will  pity  them,  saith 
Heander,  or  be  much  offended  with  such  wives,  si  deceptce  prius  viros  decipiant, 
et  cornutos  reddaiit,  if  they  deceive  those  that  cozened  them  first.  A lawyer’s 
wife  in  ^Aristsenetus,  because  her  husband  was  negligent  in  his  business, 
quando  lecto  danda  opera,  threatened  to  cornute  him : and  did  not  stick  to  tell 
Philinna,  one  of  her  gossips,  as  much,  and  that  aloud  for  him  to  hear : “ If 
he  follow  other  men’s  matters  and  leave  his  own.  I’ll  have  an  orator  shall 
plead  my  cause,  I care  not  if  he  know  it.” 

A fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousy  may  be  this,  when  he  that  is  deformed, 
and  as  Pindarus  of  Vulcan,  sine  gratiis  natus,  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  virtuously 
given,  will  marry  some  fair  nice  piece,  or  light  housewife,  begins  to  misdoubt 
(as  well  he  may)  she  doth  not  affect  him.  ^Lis  est  cum  formd  magna  pudid- 
tice,  beauty  and  honesty  have  ever  been  at  odds.  Abraham  was  jealous  of  his 
wife  because  she  was  fair:  so  was  Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  when  he  made  her 
creaking  shoes,  saith  “Philostratus,  ne  mcecharetur,  sandalio  scilicet  defer ente, 
that  he  might  hear  by  them  when  she  stirred,  which  Mars  indigne  ferre,  ^was 
not  well  pleased  with.  Good  cause  had  Vulcan  to  do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no 


d Heinsins.  o Uxor  cujusdam  nobilis  qnam  debitum  maritale  sacra  passionis  hebdomadation  obtineret, 
alterum  adlit.  fNe  tribus  prioi’ibus  noctibus  rem  haberet  cum  ea,  ut  esset  in  pecoribus  fortunatus,  ab 
uxore  morse  impatiente,  &c.  BTotam  noctem  bene  et  pudicb neminl  molestus  dormiendo  transejrit; 

mane  autem  quum  nullius  conscius  facinoris  sibi  esset,  et  inertia  puderet,  audisse  se  dicebat  cum  dolore 
calculi  solere  earn  conflictari.  Duo  prsecepta  juris  una  nccte  expressit,  neminem  linserat  et  honeste  vixcrat, 
sed  an  suum  cuique  reddidisset,  quseri peterat.  Mutiiis  opinor  et  Trebatius  hoc  negasscnt,  lib.  1.  h Alterius 
loci  emcndationem  serio  optabat,  quern  corruptum  esse  ille  non  invenit.  1 Such  another  talc  is  In  Neander 
de  Jocoseriis,  his  first  tale,  k Lib.  2.  Ep.  3.  Si  pergit  alienls  negotiis  opcrum  dare  sui  negligens,  erit  alius 
mihi  orator  qui  rem  mean)  agat.  iOrid.  rara  est  concordia  formte  at<iuo  pudicitise.  “ Epist. 

“ Quod  strideret  ejus  calceamentura.  * 
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onester  than  sbe  should  be.  Your  fine  faces  have  commonly  this  fault;  and 
; is  hard  to  find,  saith  Francis  Philelphus  in  an  epistle  to  Saxola  his  friend, 

: rich  man  honest,  a proper  woman  not  proud  or  unchaste.  “ Can  she  be  fair 
nd  honest  too?” 

“ ° Srcpe  etenim  oculuit  pictft  sese  hydra  sab  herbS, 

Sub  specie  format,  incauto  se  sajpb  marito 
■ Nequata  animus  vendit,” 

[Te  that  marries  a wife  that  is  snowy  fair  alone,  let  him  look,  saith  ^Barbarus, 
ir  no  better  success  than  Yulcan  had  with  Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Messalina. 
And  ’tis  impossible  almost  in  such  cases  the  wife  should  contain,  or  the  good 
;ian  not  be  jealous:  for  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill-proportioned,  un- 
■'leasing  in  those  parts  which  women  most  afiect,  and  she  most  absolutely  fair 
nd  able  on  the  other  side,  if  she  be  not  very  virtuously  given,  how  can  she 
ove  him?  and  although  she  be  not  fair,  yet  if  he  admire  her  and  think  her 
: o,  in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute,  he  holds 'it  impossible  for  any  man  living  not  to 
lote  as  he  doth,  to  look  on  her  and  not  lust,  not  to  covet,  and  if  he  be  in  com- 
pany with  her,  not  to  lay  siege  to  her  honesty : or  else  out  of  a deep  appre-. 
lension  of  his  infirmities,  deformities,  and  other  men’s  good  parts,  out  of  his 
)wn  little  worth  and  desert,  he  distrusts  himself,  (for  what  is  jealousy  but 
listrust?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  afiect  him,  or  be  not  so  kind  and  loving  as 
he  should,  she  certainlv  loves  some  other  man  better  than  himself. 

‘^Nevisanus,  lid.  4.  mem.  72,  will  have  barrenness  to  be  a main  cause  of 
ealousy.  If  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some  other  shall,  they  wilf 
leave  no  remedies  unessayed,  and  thereupon  the  good  man  grows  jealous;  I 
•eould  give  an  instance,  but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I find  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have  been  formerly 
3 laught  themselves,  they  think  they  may  be  so  served  by  others,  they  turned 
ap  trump  before  the  cards  were  shuffled ; they  shall  have  therefore  leyem  talio^ 
.uis,  like  for  like. 


“ ^ Ipse  miser  docui,  quo  posset  ludere  pacto 
Custodes,  eheu  nunc  premor  arte  mea.” 


“ Wretch  as  I was,  I taught  her  bad  to  be. 

And  now  mine  own  sly  tricks  are  put  upon  me.” 


'Mala  mens,  malus  animus,  as  the  saying  is,  ill  dispositions  cause  ill  suspicions. 

There  is  none  jealous,  I durst  pawn  my  life, 

But  he  that  hath  defiled  another's  wife. 

And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  astray. 

He  straightway  thinks  his  wife  will  tread  that  way.” 

I To  these  two  above-named  causes,  or  incendiaries  of  this  rage,  I may  very  well 
lamiex  those  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons,  by  which  it  ebbs  and  flows, 
ithe  fuel  of  this  fary,  as  ^Vives  truly  observes;  and  such  like  accidents  or 
occasions,  proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves,  or  others,  which  much  ag- 
gravate and  intend  this  suspicious  humour.  For  many  men  are  so  lasciviously 
given,  either  out  of  a depraved  nature,  or  too  much  liberty,  which  they  do 
assume  unto  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  greatness,  in  that  they  are  noble 
men  (for  licentia  peccandi,  et  multitudo  peccantium  are  great  motives)  though 
1 their  own  wives  be  never  so  fair,  noble,  virtuous,  honest,  wise,  able,  and  well 
> given,  they  must  have  change. 


““  Qui  dum  legitlmi  junguntur  fcedere  lecti, 
Virtute  egregiis,  facieque  domoque  puellis, 
Scoria  tamen,  foedasque  lupas  in  fomice  qusenint, 
Et  per  adulterium  nova  carpere  gaudia  tentant.” 


“ Who  being  match’d  to  wives  most  virtuous, 
Noble,  and  fair,  fly  out  lascivious.” 


' Quod  licet,  ingratum  est,  that  which  is  ordinary,  is  unpleasant.  Nero  (saith 
Tacitus)  abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a noble  virtuous  lady,  and  loved  Acte, 
a base  quean  in  respect.  ^Cerinthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a nobleman’s  daughter, 
and  courted  a poor  servant  maid.  tanta  est  aliend  in  messa  voluptas,  for 

the  serpent  lain  hid  beneath  the  coloured  grass,  under  a beautiful  aspect, 

(1  Often  naA  thft  P.vil  mplInQflAn  ^ ^ T ^ ^ 


and  often  h^  the  evil  inclination  effected  a sale  without  the  husband’s  privity, 

. ^““Lsteriles  sunt,  cx  mututione  viri  se  putant  concipere.  ^xibuMus,  eleg.  C.  » Wither’s  Sat. 
^ Tibuhus^Eplg^*^^^^^  ^ decrescit  zelotypia  cum  porsonis,  locis,  teinporibus,  negotiis. 


P Do  re  uxoria,  lit . 1 . 

'ither’s  Sat. 
“ Marullus. 
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tliat  “^stolen  waters  bo  more  pleasant:”  or  as  Vitellias  tlie  emperor  was 
wont  to  s,Q.j,Juciindiores  amoves,  qui  cumpericulo  haheniur,\i^Q  stolen  veuison, 
still  the  sweetest  is  that  love  whieh  is  most  diffieultly  attained : they  like  bettor 
to  hunt  by  stealth  in  another  man’s  walk,  than  to  have  the  fairest  eour.ie 
that  may  be  at  game  of  their  own. 

“ * Aspice  ut  in  coelo  modS  sol,  modo  lima  ministret,  I “ As  sun  and  moon  in  heaven  change  their  course, 

Sic  etiam  nohis  una  puella  parum  cst,”  j So  they  change  loves,  though  often  to  the  worse,’* 

Orthat  some  fair  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  they  cannot  contain  themselves, 
be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it.  "'Nessus,  the  centaur,  was  by  agree- 
ment to  carry  Hercules  and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus ; no  sooner  had 
he  set  Dejanira  on  the  other  side,  but  he  would  have  offered  violence  unto 
her,  leaving  Hercules  to  swim  over  as  he  could : and  though  her  husband  was 
a spectator,  yet  would  he  not  desist  till  Hercules,  with  a poisoned  arrow,  shot 
him  to  death.  ^JSTeptune  saw  by  chance  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  Eiuiippins’ 
wife,  he  forthwith,  in  the  fury  of  his  lust,  counterfeited  her  husband’s  habit, 
and  made  him  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard  Collatine  commend  his  wife,  and  was 
so  far  enraged,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  night  to  her  he  went.  ® Theseus  stole 
Ariadne,  vi  rq/jwzVthat  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now  being  old,  Helen, 
a girl  not  yet  ready  for  a husband.  Great  men  are  most  part  thus  affected  all, 

“ as  a horse  they  neigh,”  saith  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbours’  wives, ut 

visa  pullus  adhinnit  equd : and  if  they  be  in  company  with  other  women,  though 
in  their  own  wives’  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and  dallying  with  them. 
Juno  in  Lucian  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still  kissing  Ganymede  before 
her  face,  which  did  not  a little  offend  her : and  besides  he  was  a counterfeit 
Amphitryo,  a bull,  a swan,  a golden  shower,  and  played  many  such  bad  pranks, 
too  long,  too  shameful  to  relate. 

Or  that  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  fear  no  laws,  they  dare 
freely  keep  whores  at  their  wives’  noses.  ’Tis  too  frequent  with  noblemen  to 
be  dishonest;  Pietas,  probitas,  fides,  privata  bona  sunt,  as  ®he  said  long  since, 
piety,  chastity,  and  such  like  virtues  are  for  private  men:  not  to  be  much 
looked  after  in  great  courts : and  which  Suetonius  of  the  good  Princes  of  his 
time,  they  might  be  all  engraven  in  one  ring,  we  may  truly  hold  of  chaste 
potentates  of  our  age.  For  great  personages  will  familiarly  mn  out  in  this 
land,  and  yield  occasion  of  offence.  ^Montaigne,  in  his  Essays  gives  instance 
in  Caesar,  Mahomet  the  Turk,  that  sacked  Constantinoj^le,  and  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Naples,  that  besieged  Florence : great  men,  and  great  soldiers,  are  com- 
monly great,  &,c.,  probatum  est,  they  are  good  doers.  Mars  and  Yenus  are 
equally  balanced  in  their  actions, 

“ K Militis  in  galea  nidum  fecere  columbie,  I A dove  within  a head-piece  made  her  nest, 

Apparet  Marti  quam  sit  arnica  Venus.”  1 ’Twixt  Mars  and  Venus  see  an  interest.” 

Especially  if  they  be  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  suspicious  (read  more 
in  Aristotle,  Sect.  4.  prob.  19.),  as  Galba,  Otho,  Domitian,  and  remarkable 
Csesar  amongst  the  rest.  ^ Urbani  servate  uxores,  mcecfmm  calvum  udducimus; 
besides,  this  bald  Caesar,  saith  Curio  in  Sueton,  was  omnium  mulierum  vir ; 
he  made  love  to  Eunoe,  queen  of  Mauritania;  to  Cleopatra;  to  Posthumia,  wife 
to  Sergius  Sulpitius ; to  Lollia,  wife  to  Gabinius ; to  Tertulla,  of  Crassus ; to 
Mutia,  Pompey’s  wife,  and  I know  not  how  many  besides : and  weU  he  might, 
for,  if  all  be  true  that  I have  read,  he  had  a license  to  lie  with  whom  he  list. 
Piter  alios  honores  Ccesari  decretos  (as  Sueton.  cap.  52,  de  Julio,  and  Dion, 
lib.  44.  relate)  illi  datum,  cum  quibuscunque  feeminis  se  jungendi.  Every 
private  history  will  yield  such  variety  of  instances : otherwise  good,  wise,  discreet 
men,  virtuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in  this.  Priamus  had  fifty  sons,  but 

y prov.  ix.  17.  * Propert.  cleg.  2.  * Ovid.  lib.  9.  Met.  Pausanias  Strabo,  quam  crevit  iinbrlbus 

hyomalibus.’  Dcianiram  suscipit,  Ilerculem  nando  scqul  jubet.  b Lucian,  tom.  4.  « Plutarch. 

dCap  V 8 ® Seneca.  f Lib.  2.  cap.  23.  Ki’etronius,  Cntal.  h Sueton. 
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> seventeen  alone  lawfully  begotten.  M^liilippus  Bonus  left  fourteen  bastards, 
j iLorenzo  de  Medici,  a good  prince  and  a wise,  but,  saith  Macliiavel,  ^prodigi- 

I . oiisly  lascivious.  None  so  valiant  as  Ciistruccius  Castrucanus,  but,  as  the  said 
author  hath  it,  ^none  so  incontinent  as  he  was.  And  ’tis  not  only  predominant 
:in  grandees  this  fault : but  if  you  will  take  a great  man’s  testimony,  ’tis  fami- 
.liar  with  every  base  soldier  in  France  (and  elsewhere,  I think).  This  vice 
(“saith  mine  author)  is  so  common  with  us  in  France,  that  he  is  of  no  account, 
:.a  mere  coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a soldier,  that  is  not  a notorious 
Nwhoremaster.”  In  Italy  he  is  not  a gentleman,  that  besides  his  wife  hath  not 
.'.a  courtezan  and  a mistress.  ’Tis  no  marvel,  then,  if  poor  women  in  such  cases 
Ibe  jealous,  when  they  shall  see  themselves  manifestly  neglected,  contemned, 
Uoathed,  unkindly  used : their  disloyal  husbands  to  entertain  others  in  their 
r rooms,  and  many  times  to  court  ladies  to  their  faces : other  men’s  wives  to 
vwear  their  jewels : how  shall  a poor  woman  in  such  a case  moderate  her  pas- 
fSion  % ^ Qiiis  tihi  nunc  Dido  cernenti  talia  sejisus  ? 

How,  on  the  other  side,  shall  a jaoor  man  contain  himself  from  this  feral 
r.malady,  when  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signs  of  his  wife’s  inconstancy?  when, 

. as  Milo’s  wife,  she  dotes  upon  every  young  man  she  sges,  or,  as  ^Martial’s 

N.^ota, deserto  sequitur  Clitum  marito^  “ deserts  her  husband  and  follows 

1 Clitus.”  Though  her  husband  be  proper  and  tall,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold, 

: able  to  give  contentment  to  any  one  woman,  yet  she  will  taste  of  the  forbidden 
ifruit:  Juvenal’s  Iberina  to  a hair,  she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye  as  one 
rman.  If  a young  gallant  come  by  chance  into  her  presence,  a fastidious  brisk, 
tthat  can  -svear  his  clothes  well  in  fashion,  with  a lock,  jingling  spur,  a feather ; 
tbhat  can  cringe,  and  withal  compliment,  court  a gentlewoman,  she  raves  upon 
i him,  “ O what  a lovely  proper  man  he  was,”  another  Hector,  an  Alexander,  a 
:goodly  man,  a demi-god,  how  sweetly  he  carried  himself,  with  how  comely  a 
:grace,  sic  oculos,  sic  ille  ma?ius,  sic  ora  ferehat,  how  neatly  he  did  wear  his 
clothes ! P Quam  sese  ore  ferens,  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis,  how  bravely  did 
!he  discourse,  ride,  sing,  and  dance,  &c.,  and  then  she  begins  to  loathe  her 
kiusband,  repugnans  osculatur,  to  hate  him  and  his  filthy  beard,  his  goatish 
complexion,  as  Doris  said  of  Polyphemus,  ^totus  qui  saniem,totus  ut  hircus  olet, 
ne  is  a rammy  fulsome  fellow,  a goblin-faced  fellow,  he  smells,  he  stinks,  Et 

^’'.cepas  siniul  alliumque  ractaf si  quando  ad  thalamum,  &c.,  how  like  a 

diizzard,  a fool,  an  ass,  he  looks,  how  like  a clown  he  behaves  himself!  ®she 
V .vill  not  come  near  him  by  her  own  good  will,  but  wholly  rejects  him,  as  Venus 
Hid  her  fuliginous  Vulcan,  at  last,  Nec  Deus  hunc  mensd,  Dea  nec  dignata 
tzuhili  cst}-  So  did  Lucretia,  a lady  of  Senm,  after  she  had  but  seen  Euryalus, 
'.'.n  Eurialiim  tota  ferebatur,  domum  reversa,  &c.,  she  would  not  hold  her  eyes 

eff  him  in  his  presence, ^tantum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore,  and  in  his  absence 

.could  think  of  none  but  him,  edit  she  loathed  her  husband  forthwith, 

.might  not  abide  him: 

O 


“ ^ Et  coiijugalis  negligens  tori,  viro  I “ All  against  the  laws  of  matrimony, 

PraBsente,  acerbo  iiauseat  fastklio ; ” 1 She  did  abhor  her  husband’s  phis’nomy ; ” 

' md  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweetheart  again.  Now  when  the  good 
uuan  shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightly  given,  “to  be  so  free  and  familiar  with 
' 3very  gallant,  her  immodesty  and  wantonness,”  (as  ^Camerarius  notes)  it  must 
meeds  yield  matter  of  suspicion  to  liim,  when  she  still  pranks  up  herself  beyond 


omnium  optlmus  et  sapientisslmns,  sed  in  re  venerea 
Pm  nm  Ifo  r,,.  “stniccli.  Idcin  uxores  maritis  abalienavit.  'i^Scselius,  lib.  'Z  do  Kepub.  Gal- 

ioorPPtioil  lioc  vitium,  ut  nulliu.s  fer'e  pretii  sit,  et  ignavus  miles  qui  non  in 

wlipn  Khf>  wUnoQQoa  “ ^Irg.  Ain.  ‘1.  “ What  now  must  have  been  Dido’s  sensations 

be  "Epig.  9.  lib.  4.  PVirg.4.  A^n.  <1  Secundus  syl.  '“And 

U tame  ITa  il  ^ K-'jrEc.’’  B^nea.s  Sylvius.  t “ Neither  n god  honoured  him  witli 

' s Crvin  Kiinr.ni,! " vA  ' “Virg.  4.  Ain.  “Such  beauty  sliines  in  Ids  graceful  features.” 

.mniiina  i ^8.  Oper.  subcis.  mulicris  liberlus  ct  fainilinrius  couiinunicantis  cum 

. ’ nibiis  hcentia  et  immodcstia,  smistri  sermonis  ct  su^picionis  muteriam  viro  prrebet. 


I 
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her  means  and  fortunes,  makes  impertinent  journeys,  unnecessary  vLsitation.s, 
stays  out  so  long,  witli  such  and  such  companions,  so  frequently  goes  to  plays, 
masks,  feasts,  and  all  public  meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  "'gestures’ 
free  speeches,  and  withal  show  some  distaste  of  her  own  husband;  how  can  he 
choose,  “though  he  were  another  Socrates,  but  be  suspicious,  and  instantly 
jealous?  ^ocvaticas  tayideYn,  Jhciet  transcendere  metcts  more  especially 
when  he  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  secret  and  sly  tricks,  which  to  coniute 
their  husbands  they  commonly  use  {du7n  ludis,  ludos  hcBc  te  facii)^  they  pretend  I 
love,  honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before  all  men  living,  saints 
in  show,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemble,  they  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon 
another  man  in  his  presence,  ^so  chaste;  so  religious,  and  so  devote,  they  can- 
not endure  the  name  or  sight  of  a quean,  a harlot,  out  upon  her ! and  in  their 
outward  carriage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  wiU  kiss  their  husband,  and 
hang  about  his  neck  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband),,  and  with  a composed 
countenance  salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes  home;  or  if  he  go  from 
home,  weep,  sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  sick  and  swoon  (like 
Jocundo’s  wife  in  ^Ariosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart),  and  yet  arrant, 

<fec.,  they  care  not  for  him. 


Aye  me,  the  thought  (quoth  she)  makes  me  so  ’fraid. 
That  scarce  the  hreath  ahideth  in  my  breast ; 
Peace,  my  sweet  love  and  wife,  Jocundo  said, 

And  weeps  as  fast,  and  comforts  her  his  best,  &c. 
All  this  might  not  assuage  the  woman’s  pain, 
Needs  must  I die  before  you  come  again, 

Nor  how  to  keep  my  life  I can  devise, 


The  doleful  days  and  nights  T shall  sustain, 

From  meat  my  mouth,  from  sleep  will  keep  mine 
eyes,  &c. 

That  very  night  that  went  before  the  morrow. 

That  he  had  pointed  surely  to  depart, 

Jbcundo’s  wife  was  sick,  and  swoon’d  for  sorrow 
Amid  his  arms,  so  heavy  was  her  heart.” 


And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo  coming 
back  in  all  haste  for  a jewel  he  had  forgot. 


“ His  chaste  and  yoke-fellow  he  found 
Yok’d  with  a knave,  all  honesty  neglected. 
The  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound. 


Yet  by  his  face  was  easily  detected : 

A beggar’s  brat  bred  by  him  from  his  cradle, 
And  now  was  riding  on  his  master’s  saddle.” 


Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  '^Platina  describes  their  customs, 

“ kiss  their  husbands,  whom  they  had  rather  see  hanging  on  a gallows,  and 
swear  they  love  liim  dearer  than  their  own  lives,  whose  soul  they  would  not  ; 
ransom  for  their  little  dog’s;” 

“ sim ills  sii perm utatio  dctur,  r 

Morte  viri  cupiunt  animam  servare  catellse.”  ; 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go  to  such  a 
® church,  to  hear  such  a good  man  by  all  means,  an  excellent  man,  when  ’tis 
for  no  other  intent  (as  he  follows  it)  than  “ to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe 
what  fashions  are  in  use,  to  meet  some  pander,  bawd,  monk,  friar,  or  to  entice  = 
£»nie  good  fellow.”  For  they  persuade  .themselves,  as  ^Nevisanus  shows,  [ 
“ That  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame  to  lie  with  a lord  or  parish  priest,  if  he  be  a 4 
proper  man;  ^and  though  she  kneel  often,  and  pray  devoutly,  ’tis  (saith  j 
Platina)  not  for  her  husband’s  welfare,  or  children’s  good,  or  any  friend,  but  f > 
for  her  sweetheart’s  return,  her  pander’s  health.”  If  her  husband  would  have 
her  go,  she  feigns  herself  sick,  simulat  subitd  condoluisse  caput:  her  head  ■ 
aches,  and  she  cannot  stir : but  if  her  paramour  ask  as  much,  she  is  for  him 
in  all  seasons,  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  ^In  the  kingdom  of  Malabar,  and 
about  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtile  that,  with  a certain 
drink  they  give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say,  “ ^they  will  make  them  / 


* Voces  liberae,  oculorum  colloquia,  contractationes  panim  verecundse,  raotus  immodici,  &c.  Heinsiiis. 
* Chaloner.  b What  is  here  said,  is  not  prejudicial  to  honest  women.  °Lib.  28.  sc.  13.  d Dial, 
amor.  Pendet  fallax  et  blanda  circa  oscula  mariti,  quern  in  cruce,  si  fieri  posset,  deosculari  velit : illius  vitam 
chariorem  esse  sua  jurejurando  afflrmat : quern  certe  non  redimeret  anima  catelli  si  posset.  ®Adeunt 
templum  ut  rem  divinam  audiant,  ut  ipsa;  simulant,  sed  vel  ut  nionachum  fratrem,  vel  adulterum  lingua, 
oculis,  ad  libidinem  provocent.  f Lib.  4.  Num.  81.  Ipsas  sibi  persuadent,  quod  adulterium  cum  principe 
vel  cum  prajsule,  non  cst  pudor,  nec  peccatuin.  SDeum  rogat,  non  pro  salute  mariti,  filii,  cognati  vota 
Buscipit,  sed  pro  reditu  moechi  si  abest,  pro  valetudine  lenonis  si  segrotet.  h Tibullu.s.  i Gortardus 

Arthus,  descrip.  Indiae  Orient.  Linchoften.  ktJarciasab  Ilorto,  hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  2 1.  Daturam  hcrbani 

vocat  ct  (le.scribit,  tarn  proclives  sunt  ad  venerem  mulieres  ut  viros  inebrietit  per  24  boras,  liquorc  quoduui, 
ut  nihil  videant,  recordentur,  at  dormiaiit,  et  post  lotionem  pedum,  ad  sc  restituuiit,  Jic. 
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^ iileep  for  twenty-four  hour?!,  or  so  intoxicate  tbem  that  tliey  can  remember 
; lougbt  of  that  they  saw  done,  or  heard,  and,  by  washing  of  their  feet,  restore 
'■  hhem  again,  and  so  make  their  husbands  cuckolds  to  their  faces.”  Some  are 
..  Ill-disposed  at  all  times,  to  all  persons  they  like,  others  more  wary  to  some  few, 
.u,t  such  and  such  seasons,  as  Augusta  Li  via,  7ion  nisiplendnavivectoremtoUebat. 
iout  as  he  said, 

“1  No  pen  could  write,  no  tongue  attain  to  tell, 

By  force  of  eloquence,  or  help  of  art, 

Of  women’s  treacheries  the  hundredth  part.”  ,, 

i P3oth,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty;  men  and  women  give  just  occasions  in 
:his  humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yield  matter  of  suspicion : but  most 
I oart  of  the  chief  causes  proceed  from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  cir- 
,|  ’.umstances,  though  the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  The 
j indiscreet  carriage  of  some  lascivious  gallant  {ete  contra  of  some  light  woman) 
j oy  his  often  frequenting  of  a house,  bold  unseemly  gestures,  may  make  a 
I jreach,  and  by  his  over  familiarity,  if  he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour  him 
j [uite  out.  If  he  be  poor,  basely  born,  saith  Benedetto  Yarchi,  and  otherwise 
1 mhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  less;  but  if  a proper  man,  such  as  was 
I Adcibiades  in  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus  in  Italy,  well  descended, 

I jommendable  for  his  good  parts,  he  taketh  on  the  more,  and  watcheth  his 
i loings.  “ Theodosius  the  emperor  gave  his  wife  Eudoxia  a golden  apple  when 
le  was  a suitor  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a young  gallant  in 
: he  court,  of  her  especial  acquaintance.  The  emperor,  espying  this  apple  in 
I i ds  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  than  was,  his  wife’s  dishonesty,  banished 
, 1 dm  the  court,  and  from  that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany  her  any  more. 

■ ‘A  rich  merchant  had  a fair  wife ; according  to  his  custom  he  went  to  travel; 

: n his  absence  a good  fellow  tempted  his  wife : she  denied  him ; yet  he,  dying 
i httle  after,  gave  her  a legacy  for  the  love  he  bore  her.  At  his  return,  her 
ealous  husband,  because  she  had  got  more  by  land  than  he  had  done  at  sea, 
i uurned  her  away  upon  suspicion^ 

How  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  opportunity  and 
j mportunity  shall  concur,  what  will  they  not  effect? 

“Fair  opportunity  can  win  the  coyest  she  that  is, 

So  wisely  he  takes  time,  as  he’ll  he  sure  he  will  not  miss  : 

Then  he  that  loves  her  gamesome  vein,  and  tempers  toys  with  art, 

Brings  love  that  swimmeth  in  her  eyes  to  dive  into  her  heart.” 


AAs  at  plays,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out  his  wife  to  dance, 
i mother  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a third  tempts  her,  a fourth  insinuates  with 
i s b pleasing  compliment,  a sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibo- 
ogical  speech,  as  that  merry  companion  in  the  ° Satirist  did  to  his  Glycerium, 
idsidens  et  interior em.  palmam  amabiliter  concutiens, 


“ Quod  meus  hortus  hahet  sumat  impunb  licehit, 

Si  dederis  nobis  quod  tuns  hortus  hahet ; ” 

■ vith  many  such,  &c.,  and  then  as  he  saith, 

^ She  may  no  loMIe  in  chastity  abide. 

That  is  assaid  on  every  side. 

For  after  a great  feast, — ^ Vino  scope  suum  nescit  arnica  virum.  Hoah  (saith 
’Hierome)  “shewed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunkenness,  which  for  six  hundred 
fears  he  had  covered  in  soberness.”  Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink, 

IS  Cyneras  with  Myrrha, ^quid  enim  Venus  ebria  curat?  The  most 

continent  may  be  overcome,  or  if  otherwise  they  keep  bad  company,  they  that 


n <!  , , , . Polit.  n Seneca,  lib.  2.  controv.  8.  oBodteher,  Sat. 

P Sitting  close  to  her,  and  shaking  her  hand  lovingly.”  <l  Tibullus.  ^ “ After  wine  tlie  mistress  is 
often  unable  to  distinguish  lier  own  lover.”  “Epist.  85.  ad  Occanum  : Ad  uuius  hoiai  cbrictaleiu  nudat 

lemora,  quie  per  sexceutos  annos  sobrictate  contc.\erat.  ‘Juv.  Sat.  13. 
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are  modest  of  tlicmselves,  and  dare  not  offend,  “confirmed  hy  "otliers  «ro\v 
impudent,  and  confident,  and  get  an  ill  liabit.”  ^ ° 

“ Alia  qussstus  gratia  matrimonium  corrumpit, 

Alia  peccans  nmltas  vult  iiiorbi  habere  socias.” 

if  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inn,  near  some  stews, 
near  monks,  friars,  Nevisanus  adds,  where  be  many  tempters  and  solicitors’, 
idle  persons  that  fiecjuent  their  companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  of  suspicion. 
Martial  of  old  inveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a disease  to  go  to  tiie 
bath  j for  so  many  times, 

“relioto 

Conjuge  Peaelope  venit,  abit  Helene.” 

^neas  Sylvius  puts  in  a caveat  against  princes’  courts,  because  there  be  toi 
formosi  juvenes  qui  promittunt,  so  many  brave  suitors  to  tempt,  &c.  “^If 
you  leave  her  in  such  a place,  you  shall  likely  find  her  in  company  you  like 
not,  either  they  come  to  her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them.”  '‘Kornmannus  makes 
a doubting  jest  in  his  lascivious  country,  Virginis  ilUbata  censeatur  ne  castitas 
ad  quam  frequenter  accedant  scholar cst  And  Baldus  the  lawyer  scoffs  on, 
quum  scholaris,  inquit,  loquitur  cum  puelld,  non  preesumitur  ei  dicere,  Pater 
noster,  when  a scholar  talks  with  a maid,  or  another  man’s  wife  in  private,  it 
is  presumed  he  saith  not  a pater  noster.  Or  if  I shall  see  a monk  or  a friar 
climb  up  a ladder  at  midnight  into  a virgin’s  or  widow’s  chamber  window,  I 
shall  hardly  think  he  then  goes  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  take  her 
confession.  These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousy,  wliich  are  intended  or 
remitted  as  the  circumstances  vary. 


MEMB.  II. 

Subsect.  I, — Symptoms  of  Jealousy,  Fear,  Sorrow,  Suspicion,  strange  Actions, 
Gestures,  Outrages,  Locking  up.  Oaths,  Trials,  Laius,  S^c. 

Op  all  passions,  as  I have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent,  and  of  those 
bitter  potions  which  this  love-melancholy  affords,  this  bastard  jealousy  is  the 
greatest,  as  appears  by  those  prodigious  symptoms  which  it  hath,  and  that  it 
produceth.  For  besides  fear  and  sorro  w,  which  is  common  to  all  melancholy, 
anxiety  of  mind,  suspicion,  aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  meagre- 
ness, neglect  of  business,  and  the  like,  these  men  are  farther  yet  misaffected, 
and  in  a higher  strain.  ’Tis  a more  vehement  passion,  a more  furious  pertur- 
bation, a bitter  pain,  a fire,  a pernicious  curiosity,  a gall  corrupting  the  honey 
of  our  life,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  hell,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  dis- 
quieted, they  lose  honum pads,  as Chrysostom  observes;  and  though  they  be 
rich,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  be  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  omnium  sunt,  they 
are  most  miserable,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  discontent,  more  sad,  nU  il 
tristius,  moYQ  than  ordinarily  suspicious.  Jealousy,  saith  ^Vives,  “begets 
unquietness  in  the  mind,  night  and  day : he  limits  after  every  word  he  lieai-s, 
every  whisper,  and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  all  melancholy  men  do  in  other 
matters)  with  a most  unjust  calumny  of  others,  he  misiiiteiqirets  everything  is 
said  or  done,  most  apt  to  mistake  or  misconstrue,”  he  pries  into  every  corner, 
follows  close,  observes  to  a hair.  ’Tis  proper  to  jealousy  so  to  do, 

“ Piilc  liag.  Infernal  fury,  pleasure’s  smart, 

Envy’s  observer,  prying  in  every  part.” 

Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  griniiiiig,  rolling  of  eyes, 
menacing,  ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt,  precipitate,  half- turns.  He 

“ Nihil  audent  primo,  post  ab  aliis  conflrmatiE,  audaccs  etconfldentes  sunt.  UbI  semel  verecundine  limltcs 
translerint.  » Euripides,  1.  C3.  “Love  of  gain  induces  one  to  break  her  marriage  vow,  a wish  to  li.yo 
associates  to  keep  her  in  countenance  actuates  others.”  ^ Be  miser.  Curialinm.  Ant  alinm  cum  oa  in  vcnics, 
ant  isse  alium  reperies.  * Cap.  18.  de  Virg.  » Horn.  38.  in  c.  17.  Gen.  Etsi  inngnis  afflnunt  divitiis,  >Sc. 
b.jdeAninia.  Omnes  voces,  auras,  omnes  susurros  enptat  zelotypns,  et  uniplificut  apud  so  cum  iniquis* 
Sima  de  singulis  culuinnia.  ila.\imd  suspidosl,  et  ad  pejora  credendum  pioclires. 
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Symptoms  of  J ealousy. 


Vv’ill  sometimes  sigh,  weep,  sob  for  anger,  Nempe  suos  imhres  etiam  ista 
tonitrua  fundiint,'^—s,\\Q'xr  and  belie,  slander  any  man,  curse,  threaten,  brawl, 
scold,  fight;  and  sometimes  again  flatter  and  speak  lair,  ask  forgiveness,  kiss 
and  coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and  folly,  vow,  protest,  and  swear  he  will  never 
do  so  again;  and  then  eftsoons,  impatient  as  he  is,  rave,  roar,  and  lay  about 
him  like  a madman,  thump  her  sides,  drag  her  about  perchance,  drive  her  out 
of  doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced  forthwith,  she  is  a whore,  &c.,  and 
by-and-by  with  all  submission  compliment,  entreat  her  fair,  and  bring  her  in 
; again,  he  loves  her  dearly,  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kind  and  loving  wife,  he  will 
: not  change,  nor  leave  her  for  a kingdom ; so  he  continues  OS’  and  on,  as  the 
• toy  takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part  brawling,  fretting,  unquiet 
he  is,  accusing  and  suspecting  not  strangers  only,  but  brothers  and  sisters, 
‘ father  and  mother,  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  He  thi nks  with  those  Italians, 


“ Chi  non  tocca  parentado, 
Tocca  mai  e rado.” 


. And  through  fear  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  incredible  and  impos- 
: sible  to  be  eflected.  As  a heron  when  she  fishes,  still  prying  on  all  sides ; 
or  as  a cat  doth  a mouse,  his  eye  is  never  ofl*  hers ; he  gloats  on  him,  on  her, 
; accurately  observing  on  Avhom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she  saith, 

: doth,  at  dinner,  at  supper,  sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad,  he  is  the  same, 
^ still  inquiring,  mandring,  gazing,  listening,  afliighted  with  every  small  object; 
why  did  she  smile,  why  did  she  pity  him,  commend  him?  why  did  she  drink 
twice  to  such  a man?  why  did  she  offer  to  kiss,  to  dance?  &c.,  a whore,  a 
whore,  an  arrant  whore.'  All  this  he  confesseth  in  the  poet. 


• “ d Omnia  me  terrent,  timidus  sum,  iguosce  timori, 
Et  miser  in  tunica  suspicor  esse  virum. 

Me  Isedit  si  mnlta  tibi  dabit  oscula  mater, 

Me  sorer,  et  cum  qua  dormit  arnica  simul.” 


“ Eacli  thing  affrights  me,  I do  fear. 
Ah  pardon  me  my  fear, 

I doubt  a man  is  hid  within 
The  clothes  that  thou  dost  wear.” 


'Is  it  not  a man  in  woman’s  apparel?  is  not  somebody  in  that  great  chest,  or 
h behind  the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of  those  barrels?  may  not  a man 
■■  steal  in  at  the  window  with  a ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney,  have 
a a false  key,  or  get  in  when  he  is  asleep?  If  a mouse  do  but  stir,  or  the  wind 
I blow,  a casement  clatter,  that’s  the  villain,  there  he  is:  by  his  good-will  no 
rman  shall  see  her,  salute  her,  speak  with  her,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of  his 
^ sight,  so  much  as  to  do  her  needs.  ^Nonita  hovem  argus,  &c.  Argus  did 
mot  so  keep  his  cow,  that  watchful  dragon  the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerberus  the 
i coming  in  of  hell,  as  he  keeps  his  wife.  If  a dear  friend  or  near  kinsman 
( come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him,  he  will  never  let  him  be  out  of  his 
(Own  sight  and  company,  lest,  peradventure,  &c.  If  the  necessity  of  his 
1 business  be  such  that  he  must  go  from  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up,  or 
1 commit  her  with  a deal  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to  some  trusty  friends, 
Ihim  and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee  : one  servant  is  set  in  his  absence 
1 to  watch  another,  and  all  to  observe  his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve, 
t though  his  business  be  very  urgent,  he  will  when  he  is  half  way  come  back 
li  again  in  all  post  haste,  rise  from  supper,  or  at  midnight,  and  be  gone,  and 
sometimes  leave  his  business  undone,  and  as  a stranger  court  his  own  wife  in 
' some  disguised  habit.  Though  there  be  no  danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspicion, 
' she  live  in  such  a place,  where  Messalina  herself  could  not  be  dishonest  if  she 
b wmdd,  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were  in  a bawdy-house,  some 
; juince’s  court,  or  in  a common  inn,  w^here  all  comers  might  have  free  access, 
r He  calls  her  on  a sudden  all  to  nought,  she  is  a strumpet,  a light  housewife,  a 
I bitch,  an  arrant  whore.  No  persuasion,  no  protestation  can  divert  this  passion, 
t nothing  can  ease  him,  secure  or  give  him  satisfaction.  Itis  most  strange  to  report 
I what  outrageous  acts  by  men  and  women  have  been  committed  in  this  kind,  by 

I « “ These  thunders  pour  down  their  peculiar  showers.”  d Propertius.  « iEneas  Sllv. 
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Avoraen  especially,  that  will  run  after  their  husbands  into  all  places  and  com- 
panies, ^as  Jovianus  Pontanus’s  wife  did  by  him,  follow  him  whithersoever  lie 
went,  it  matters  not,  or  upon  what  business,  raving  like  Juno  in  the  tragedy, 
miscalling,  cursing,  swearing,  and  mistrusting  eveiy  one  she  sees,  Gomesius 
in  his  third  book  of  the  Life  and  Deeds  of  Francis  Ximenius,  sometime  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  hath  a strange  story  of  that  incredible  jealousy  of  Joan 
queen  of  Spain,  wife  to  king  Philip,  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the 
Fifth,  emperors ; . when  her  husband  Philip,  either  for  that  he  was  tired  with 
his  wife’s  jealousy,  or  had  some  great  business,  went  into  the  Low  Countries: 
she  was  so  impatient  and  melancholy  upon  his  departure,  that  she  would  scarce 
eat  her  meat,  or  converse  with  any  man;  and  though  she  were  with  child,  the 
season  of  the  year  very  bad,  the  wind  against  her,  in  all  haste  she  would  to 
sea  after  him.  Neither  Isabella  her  queen  mother,  the  archbishop,  or  any 
other  friend  could  persuade  her  to  the  contrary,  but  she  would  after  him. 
AVhen  she  was  now  come  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  kindly  entertained  by 
her  husband,  she  could  not  contain  herself,  “^but  in  a rage  ran  upon  a yellow- 
haired wench,”  with  whom  she  suspected  her  husband  to  be  naught,  “cut  off 
her  hair,  did  beat  her  black  and  blue,  and  so  dragged  her  about,”  It  is  an 
ordinary  thing  for  women  in  such  cases  to  scratch  the  faces,  slit  the  noses  of 
such  as  they  suspect ; as  Henry  the  Second’s  importune  J uno  did  by  Hosa- 
mond  at  W oodstock : for  she  complains  in  a ^ modern  poet,  she  scarce  spake, 


“ But  flies  with  eager  fury  to  my  face, 
Oftering  me  most  unwomanly  disgrace. 
Look  how  a tigress,  &c. 


So  fell  she  on  me  in  outrageous  wise. 
As  could  disdain  and  jealousy  devise.” 


Or  if  it  be  so  they  dare  not  or  cannot  execute  any  such  tyrannical  injustice, 
they  will  miscall,  rail  and  revile,  bear  them  deadly  hate  and  malice,  as 
^Tacitus  observes,  “The  hatred  of  a jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against 
such  as  she  suspects.” 

“ k Nulla  vis  flammse  tumidique  vent!  ” Winds,  weapons,  flames  make  not  such  hurly-burly, 

Tanta,  nec  teli  metuenda  torti.  As  raving  women  turn  all  topsy-turvy." 

Quanta  ciun  conjux  viduata  tsedis 
Ardet  et  odit. 

So  did  Agrippina  by  Lollia,  and  Calphurnia  in  the  days  of  Claudius.  But 
women  are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases,  the  rage  of  men  is  more 
eminent,  and  frequently  put  in  practice.  See  but  with  what  rigour  those 
jealous  husbands  tyrannise  over  their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Africa,  Asia,  and  generally  over  all  those  hot  countries,  ^Mulieres 
•vestrce  terra  vestra,  arate  sicut  vultisy  Mahomet  in  his  Alcoran  gives  this  power 
to  men,  your  wives  are  as  your  land,  till  them,  use  them,  entreat  them  fail*  or 
foul,  as  you  will  yourselves.  ^Mecastor  lege  durd  vivunt  mulieres,  they  lock 
them  still  in  their  houses,  which  are  so  many  prisons  to  them,  will  suffer 

nobody  to  come  at  them,  or  their  wives  to  be  seen  abroad, nec  cainpos 

liceat  lustrare  patentes.  They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.  And  if  they  be 
great  persons,  they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  among 
the  Turks,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian  Mogors,  and  Kings  of  China. 
Infantes  masculos  castrant  innumeros  ut  regi  serviant,  saith  Riccius,^  “ they 
geld  innumerable  infants”  to  this  purpose;  the  Ring  of  ° China  “maintains 
10,000  eunuchs  in  his  family  to  keep  his  wives.”  Ihe  Xerifles  of  Barbaiy 
keep  their  courtezans  in  such  a strict  manner,  that  if  any  man  come  but  in 
sight  of  them  he  dies  for  it;  and  if  they  chance  to  see  a man,  and  do  not 
instantly  cry  out,  though  from  their  windows,  they  must  be  put  to  death.  The 
Turks  have  I know  not  how  many  black,  deformed  eunuchs  (for  the  white  serve 

f Ant.  Dial  BRabie  concepta,  csesariem  abrasit,  pnellseque  nflrabiliter  insuUans  faciem  vibiclbM  fa?davit 
h Daniel  lAnnul  lib.  12.  Principia  mulieris  zelotypse  est  in  alias  mulieres  qaas  suspectas  liaMt,  oai 

inseparabile.  k Seneca  in  Medea.  1 Alcoran  cap.  Bovls,  interprete  Ricardo  pra;d.  c.  & Connitatio 
“ Plautus.  Expedit.  in  Sinas.  1.  3.  c.  9.  “ Decern  eunucborum  millia  numerantur  in  regia  lamina, 

qui  servant  uxores  ejus. 


i 
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for  other  ministeries)  to  this  purpose  sent  commonly  from  Egypt,  deprived  in 
their  childhood  of  all  their  privities,  and  brought  up  in  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantinople to  keep  their  wives  j which  are  so  penned  up  they  may  not  confer 
"with  any  living  man,  or  converse  with  younger  women,  have  a cucumber  or 
carrot  sent  into  them  for  their  diet,  but  sliced,  for  fear,  &c.,  and  so  live  and 
:;are  left  alone  to  their  unchaste  thoughts  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  The  vul- 
cgar  sort  of  women,  if  at  any  time  they  come  abroad,  which  is  very  seldom,  to 
visit  one  another,  or  go  to  their  baths,  are  so  covered,  that  no  man  can  see  them, 
ias'  the  matrons  were  in  old  Rome,  lectica  aut  selld  tectd  vectce,  so  ^ Dion  and 
SSeneca  record,  Vclatce  totce  incedunt,  which  ^Alexander  ab  Alexandro  relates 
on  the  Parthians,  Uh.  5.  cap.  24.  which,  with  Andreas  Tiraquellus  his  com- 
rmentator,  I rather  think  should  be  understood  of  Persians.  I have  not  yet 
tsaid  all,  they  do  not  only  lock  them  up,  sed  et  pudendis  seras  adhihent:  hear 
»what  Bembus  relates  lib.  6.  of  his  Yenetian  history,  of  those  inhabitants  that 
iiiwell  about  Quiloa  in  Africa.  Lusitani,  inquit,  quorundam  civitates  adierunt, 
{(lui  nails  statini  fceminis  naturam  consuunt,  quoad  urincc  exitus  neimpediatur, 
casque  quum  adoleverint  sic  consutas  in  matrimonium  collocant,  ut  sponsi  prinia 
czura  sit  conglutinatas  puellce  oras  ferro  inter scindere.  In  some  parts  of  Greece 
iit  this  day,  like  those  old  Jews,  they  will  not  believe  their  wives  are  honest, 
lisi  pannum  menstruatum  prima  oiocte  videant : our  countryman  ‘Sands,  in 
i lis  peregrination,  saith  it  is  severely  observed  in  Zazynthus,  or  Zante  ; and 
[Leo  Aferin  his  time  at  Fez,  in  Africa,  non  credunt  virgiuem  esse  nisi  videant 
Manguineam  mappam ; si  non,  ad  parentes  pudore  rejicitur.  Those  sheets  are 
mbiicly  shown  by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a sign  of  incorrupt  virginity. 
[iChe  Jews  of  old  examined  their  maids  ex  tenui  memhrana,  called  Hymen, 
Rvhich  Laurentius  in  his  anatomy,  Columbus,  lih.  12.  cap.  16.  Capivaccius, 
ib.  4.  cap.  11.  de  ut&ri  affectibus,  Vincent,  Alsarius  Genuensis,  qucesit.  mcd. 
'.ent.  4.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  Ambros.  Pareus,  Julius  Caesar  Clau- 

linus,  Respons.  4.  as  that  also  de  ^ruptura  venarumut  sanguis  fluat,  copiously 
I jonfute ; ’tis  no  sufficient  trial  they  contend.  And  yet  others  again  defend 
1 1,  Gaspar  Bartholinus,  Institut.  Anat.  lih.  1.  cap.  31.  Pinaeus  of  Paris,  Alber- 
.us  Magnus  de  secret,  mulier.  cap.  9 10,  &c.,  and  think  they  speak  too  much 

in  favour  of  women.  ^Ludovicus  Boncialus,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  muliebr.  natural&iii 
lllam  uteri  labioi'um  constrictionem,  in  qua  virginitatein  consistere  volunt,  astrin- 
lentibus  medidnis  fieri  posse  vendicat,  et  si  defloratoe  sint,  astutce  ^mulieres 
I inquit)  nos  fallunt  in  his.  Idem  Alsarius  Crucius  Genuensis  iisdem  fere  verbis. 

Avicenna,  lih.  3.  Fen.  20.  Tract  1.  cap.  47.  ^Bhasis,  Continent,  lib.  24. 
Bodericus  ^ Castro,  de  not.  mid.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  An  old  bawdy  nurse  in  ^Aris- 
oaenetus,  (like  that  Spanish  Caelestina,  ^ quce  quinque  mille  virgines  fecit 
mulier es,  totidemque  mulier es  arte  sua  virgines)  when  a fair  maid  of  her 
acquaintance  wept  and  made  her  moan  to  her,  how  she  had  been  deflowered, 
:nd  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afraid  it  would  be  perceived,  comfortably 
fc  eplied,  Noli  vereri,  filia,  &c.  “ Fear  not,  daughter.  I’ll  teach  thee  a trick  to 

itielp  it,”  Sed  hcec  extra  callem.  To  what  end  are  all  those  astrological  ques- 
jions,  an  sit  virgo,  an  sit  casta,  an  sit  mulier?  and  such  strange  absurd  trials 
m Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  21.  in  Wecker.  lib.  5.  de 
‘ ecret.  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them  piss,  and  confess  I know  not  what 
n their  sleep ; some  jealous  brain  was  the  first  founder  of  them.  And  to  what 
'.  )assion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws  against  jealousy,  Num.  v.  14,  Adul- 
erers,  Deut.  cap.  xxii.  v.  22.  as  amongst  the  Hebrews,  amongst  the  Egyptians 

' p LIl).  67.  ep.  81.  5 Semotls  h vlrls  servant  Interlorlbus,  ab  eorum  conspectu  inmmncs.  ^ lu,.  i . foi.  7. 

Diniptiones  hymenis  stepe  Hunt  ^ propriis  digitis  vel  ab  aliis  instrumentis.  t Jdcin  Rlinsis  Arab.  cont. 

Ita  clansiB  pharmacis  ut  non  possunt  coitum  excrcere.  ' * Qui  et  pharmacum  pva'seribit  docrt<|ue. 

E])lat.  6.  Mercero^  Inter.  ® liarthiiis.  Ludus  illl  temeratum  pudicitl®  florem  mentitis  macliiiiie  pro 

itegro  vendere.  Ego  docebo  to  qnl  mulier  ante  nuptios  spoiiso  to  probes  virgiuem. 
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(read  "'Bolienms,  1.  1,  c.  5.  de  mor.  gen.  oftlie  CartTiaginians,  cap.  6.  of  Turks, 
lib.  2.  cap.  11.)  amongst  the  Athenians  ol  old,  Italians  at  this  day,  wherein 
they  are  to  be  severely  punished,  cut  in  pieces,  burned,  vivi-conihurio,  buried 
alive,  with  several  expurgations,  &c,,  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptoms  of 
incredible  jealousy  ? we  may  say  the  same  of  those  vestal  virgins  that  fetched 
water  in  a sieve,  as  Tatia  did  in  Rome,  anno  ab  urb.  condita  800,  before  the 
senators ; and  ^..(Emilia,  virgo  innocens,  that  ran  over  hot  irons,  as  Emma, 
Edward  the  Confessor’s  mother  did,  the  king  himself  being  a spectator,  with 
the  like.  We  read  in  Nicephorus,  that  Chunegunda  the  wife  of  Henricus 
Ravarus  emperor,  suspected  of  adultery,  insimulata  adulterii  per  ignitos  vo- 
meres  Ulmsa  transiit,  trod  upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  no  harm : such  another 
story  we  find  in  Regino,  lib.  2.  In  Aventinus  and  Sigonius  of  Charles  the 
Third  and  his  wife  R,icharda,  An.  887,  that  was  so  purged  with  hot  irons. 
Pausanias  saith,  that  he  was  once  an  eye-witness  of  such  a miracle  at  Diana’s 
temple,  a maid  without  any  harm  at  all  walked  upon  burning  coals.  Pius 
Secund.  in  his  description  of  Europe,  c.  46.  relates  as  much,  that  it  was  com- 
monly practised  at  Diana’s  temple,  for  women  to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coals,  to 
try  their  honesties;  Plinius,  Soliniis,  and  many  writers,  make  mention  of 
‘^Geronia’s  temple,  and  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  lib.  3.  of  Memnon’s  .statue, 
which  were  used  to  this  purpose.  Tatius,  lib.  6.  of  Pan  his  cave  (much  like 
old  St.  Wilfrid’s  needle  in  Yorkshire),  wherein  they  did  use  to  try  maids, 
‘^whether  they  were  honest;  when  Leucippe  went  in,  suavissimus  exaudiri 
sonus  coepit:  Austin  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  10.  c.  16.  relates  many  such  examples,  all 
which  Lavater  de  spectr.  part.  1.  cap.  19.  contends  to  be  done  by  the  illusion  of 
devils ; though  Thomas,  qucest.  6.  de  potentid,  &c.,  ascribes  it  to  good  angels; 
Some,  saith  ® Austin,  compel  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest,  as  if  perjury 
were  a lesser  sin  than  adultery;  ^some  consult  oracles,  as  Phasrus  that  blind 
king  of  Egypt.  Others  reward,  as  those  old  Romans  used  to  do;  if  a woman 
were  contented  with  one  man.  Corona  pudicitice  donabatur,  she  had  a crown 
of  chastity  bestowed  on  her.  When  all  this  will  not  serve,  saith  Alexander 
Gaguinus,  cap.  5.  descript.  Muscovice,  the  Miiscovites,  if  they  suspect  their 
wives,  will  beat  them  till  they  confess,  and  if  that  will  not  avail,  like  those 
wild  Irish,  be  divorced  at  their  pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on  the  heads, 
as  the  old  ^ Gauls  have  done  in  former  ages.  Of  this  tyranny  of  jealousy  read 
more  in  Parthenius,  JErot.  cap.  10.  Camerarius,  caqo.  53.  hor.  subds.  et  cent.  2. 
cap.  34.  Ctelia’s  epistles,  Tho.  Chaloner  de  repub.  Ang.  lib.  9.  Ariosto,  lib.  31. 
stasse  1.  Paelix  Platerus,  observat.  lib.  1.  &c. 


MEMB.  III. 

Prognostics  of  Jealousy,  Despair,  Madness,  to  make  away  themselves  and  others. 

Those  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise  relieved, 
«h  proceed  from  suspicion  to  hatred,  from  hatred  to  frenzy,  madness,  injury, 
murder  and  despair.” 

**  i A placfiie  by  whose  most  damnable  effect,  | By  which  a man  to  madness  near  is  brough^ 

Divers  in  deep  despair  to  die  have  sought,  | As  well  with  causeless  as  with  just  suspect. 

In  their  madness  many  times,  saith  ^ Yives,  they  make  away  themselves  and 
others.  Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  call  it,  Fcecundam  et  multiplicem  pernicievi, 
fontem  cladium  et  seminarium  delictorum,  a fruitful  mischief,  the  seminary  of 

» Qol  mnlierem  vio’a'.set,  virilla  execabant,  et  mille  virgas  dabant  b Dion.  Halic.  ® 

Teronia  uco.  Virg.  d Ismene  was  so  tried  by  Diana’s  well,  in  which  maids  did  swim, 

drowned,  Eustathius,  lib.  8.  * Contra  mendac.  ad  confess.  21  cap.  f Phasms, 

ner  decennium,  oi  aeulum  consnluit  de  uxoris  pudicitia.  Herod.  Euterp.  ® Ci^ar,  hb.  6.  beuo 

vitae  necisque  in  uxores  habuerunt  potesiatem.  h Animl  dolores  et  zelotypia  si  ^ulinll! 

dementesreddunt.  Acak.  comment  in  par.  art.  Galeni.  1 Ariosto,  lib.  31.  staff.  6.  kadeaulini, 

c.  3.  do  zelotyp.  transit  in  rabiem  et  odium,  et  sibi  et  aliis  yiolentas  ssepe  manus  iqjiciuut. 
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offences,  and  fountain  of  murders.  Tragical  examples  are  too  common  in  this 
kind,  both  new  and  old,  in  all  ages,  as  of  ^Cephalus  and  Procris,  '“Phserus  of 
Egypt,  Tereus,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes.  “Alexander  Phsereus  was  murdered 
of  his  wife,  ob  pellicatils  suspitionem,  Tully  saith.  Antoninus  Verus  was  so 
made  away  by  Lucilla;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus,  and  Nicanor,  by 
their  wives.  Hercules  poisoned  by  Dejanira,  “ Caecinna  murdered  by  V espasian, 
Justina,  a Roman  lady,  by  her  husband.  ^Amestris,  Xerxes’  wife,  because 
she  found  her  husband’s  cloak  in  Masista’s  house,  cut  off  Masista,  his  wife’s 
paps,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs,  flayed  her  besides,  and  cut  off  her  ears,  lips, 
tongue,  and  slit  the  nose  of  Artaynta  her  daughter.  Our  late  writers  are  full 
of  such  outrages. 

‘^Paulas  Hfmilius,  in  bis  history  of  France,  hath  a tragical  story  of  Chil- 
pericus  the  Fu'st  his  death,  made  away  by  Ferdegunde  his  queen.  In  a jealous 
humour  he  came  from  hunting,  and  stole  behind  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing 
and  combing  her  head  in  the  sun,  gave  her  a familiar  touch  with  his  wand, 
which  she  mistaking  for  her  lover,  said,  “Ah  Landre,  a good  knight  should 
strike  before  and  not  behind : ” but  when  she  saw  herself  betrayed  by  his 
presence,  she  instantly  took  order  to  make  him  away.  Hierome  Osorius,  in 
his  eleventh  book  of  the  deeds  of  Emanuel  King  of  Portugal,  to  this  effect 
hath  a tragical  narration  of  one  Ferdinandus  Chalderia,  that  wounded  Gothe- 
rinus,  a noble  countryman  of  his,  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  “^and  cut  off  one 
of  his  legs,  for  that  he  looked  as  he  thought  too  familiarly  upon  his  wife,  which 
was  afterwards  a cause  of  many  quarrels,  and  much  bloodshed.”  Guianerius 
cap.  36.  de  cegritud.  matr.  speaks  of  a silly  jealous  fellow,  that  seeing  his  child 
new-born  included  in  a caul,  thought  sure  a ® Franciscan  that  used  to  come  to 
his  house,  was  the  father  of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  friar’s  cowl,  and  thereupon 
threatened  the  friar  to  kill  him:  Fulgosus  of  a woman  in  Narbonne,  that  cut 
off  her  husband’s  privities  in  the  night,  because  she  thought  he  played  false 
with  her.  The  story  of  Jonuses  Bassa,  and  fair  Manto  his  wife,  is  well 
known  to  such  as  have  read  the  Turkish  history^  and  that  of  Joan  of  Spain, 
of  which  I treated  in  my  former  section.  Her  jealousjq  saith  Gomesius,  was 
the  cause  of  both  their  deaths:  King  Philip  died  for  grief  a little  after,  as 
* Martin  his  physician  gave  it  out,  “ and  she  for  her  part  after  a melancholy 
discontented  hie,  misspent  in  lurking  holes  and  corners,  made  an  end  of  her 
miseries.”  Fjelix  Plater,  in  the  flrst  book  of  his  observations,  hath  many  such 
instances,  of  a physician  of  his  acquaintance,  ““that  was  first  mad  through 
jealousy,  and  afterwards  desperate:  of  a merchant  “^that  killed  his  wife  in 
the  same  humour,  and  after  precipitated  himself:”  of  a doctor  of  law  that 
cut  off  his  man’s  nose  : of  a painter’s  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that  was 
mother  of  nine  children  and  had  been  twenty-seven  years  married,  yet  after- 
wards jealous,  and  so  impatient  that  she  became  desperate,  and  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink  in  her  own  house,  for  fear  her  husband  should  poison  her.  ’Tis 
a common  sign  this;  for  when  once  the  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  imagina- 
tion misaffected,  it  will  vary  itself  in  divers  forms;  and  many  such  absurd 
symptoms  will  accompany,  even  madness  itself  Skenkius,  ohservat.  lib.  4.  cap. 

1 Hygimis,  cap.  189.  Ovid,  &c.  “ Thaeru.s,  ncgypti  rex,  de  caicitate  oraculum  consulens,  visum  ei  rediturum 
accfcpit,  si  oculos  abluisset  lotio  mulicris  quse  aliorum  vironim  esset  expers;  uxovis  urinain  cxpertus  iiilpl 
Iiiofecit,  et  aliarum  Irustra,  eas  onmes  (ea  excepta  per  quam  curatus  fuit)  unuin  in  locum  coactas  concre- 
mavit.  Herod.  Euterp.  ® Offlc.  lib.  2.  "Aurelius  Victor.  P Herod,  lib.  9.  in  Calliope.  Masisiae 
uxorem  excarnilicat,  mamillas  praiscindit,  casque  canibus  abjicit,  filire  nares  praasciudit,  labru,  linguam,  &a 
9 Lib.  1.  Hum  fornia;  curanda3  intciita  caidllum  in  sole  pectit,  i marito  per  lusum  leviter  pcrcussa  furtim 
Bupei-venientc  virga,  risu  suborto,  ml  Landiice  dixit,  frontem  vir  fortis  petet,  <kc.  Marito  cor.spccto  attonita: 
cum  Landrico  mox  in  ejus  mortem  conspirat,  et  statim  inter  venandum  effic.it.  ^Qui  (Jouj  uxorem  liabens, 
Gotlierinum  principem  quendam  virum  quod  uxorisusc  oculos  adjecissct,ingciUivulnere  defoniiavit  in  facie, 
et  tibiani  ubscidit,  unde  inutua;  catdes.  ^ ®Eo  quod  infaiis  natus  involutiis  esset  panniculo,  credebat  cum 
filiuin  fratris  I rancisci,  &c.  tZelotypia  reginae  regis  mortem  acceleravit  paulo  post,  ut  Martianus  niedicus 
nnbi  retulit.  Ilia  auteni  atra  bile  inde  exagitata  in  latebras  se  subducen^  praj  legritudine  animi  re  i 
tcii.i,u8  conmii  pslt.  '‘A  zelotyiiia  redaelus  ad  iiisaulam  et  desperatiorieni.  Uxorem  iutercnnt,  iuda 
doperabundus  ex  alto  se  pisecipitavit. 
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de  Uter.  hath  an  example  of  a jealous  woman  that  by  this  means  had  many 
fits  of  the  mother:  and  in  his  first  book  of  some  that  through  jealoasy  ran 
mad  : of  a baker  that  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife’s  honesty,  &c.  Such 
examples  are  too  common. 

MEMB.  IV. 

Subsect.  I. — Cure  of  Jealousy;  hy  avoiding  occasions,  not  to  he  idle:  of  good 
counsel;  to  coiiLemn  it,  not  to  watch  or  lock  them  up:  to  dissemble  it,  &c. 

As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  malady  may  be  cured 
or  no,  they  think  ’tis  like  the  ^gout,  or  Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call 
AValloons,  those  hired  soldiers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a castle,  they  can 
never  be  got  out. 

“ Qui  timet  ut  sua  sit,  ne  qtiis  siM  snbtrahat  illam,  “ * This  is  the  cruel  wound  against  whose  smart, 

Ille  Machaonia  vix  ope  salvus  erit."  No  liquor’s  force  prevails,  or  any  plaister, 

No  skill  of  stars,  no  depth  of  magic  art, 

Devised  by  that  great  clerk  Zoroaster, 

A wound  that  so  infects  the  sou!  and  hearty 
As  all  our  sense  and  reason  it  doth  master: 

A wound  whose  pang  and  torment  is  so  durable, 

As  it  may  rightly  called  be  incurable." 

Yet  what  I have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I will  say  again,  it  may  be 
cured  or  mitigated  at  least  by  some  contrary  passion,  good  counsel  and  persua- 
sion, if  it  be  withstood  in  the  beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those 
ancients  hold,  “^the  nails  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  long.”  No 
better  means  to  resist  or  repel  it  than  by  avoiding  idleness,  to  be  still  seriously 
busied  about  some  matters  of  importance,  to  drive  out  those  vain  fears,  foolish 
fantasies  and  irksome  suspicions  out  of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  persuaded  by 
his  judicious  friends,  to  give  ear  to  their  good  counsel  and  advice,  and  wisely 
to  consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himself,  his  friends,  dishonours  his  children, 
disgraceth  his  family,  publisheth  his  shame,  and  as  a trumpeter  of  his  own 
misery,  divulgeth,  macerates,  grieves  himself  and  others : what  an  argument 
of  weakness  it  is,  how  absurd  a thing  in  its  own  nature,  how  ridiculous,  how 
brutish  a passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious;  for  as  '’Hierome  well  hath  it. 
Odium  sui  facit,  et  ipse  novissimd  sihi  odio  est,  others  hate  him,  and  at  last  he 
hates  himself  for  it;  how  harebrain  a disease,  mad  and  furious.  If  he  will 
but  hear  them  speak,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cured.  “Joan,  queen  of  Spain,  of 
wliom  I have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of  changing  air  was  sent  to  Com- 
plutum,  or  Alcada  de  las  Heneras,  where  Ximenius  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
then  lived,  that  by  his  good  counsel  (as  for  the  present  she  was)  she  might  be 
eased.  ‘“^For  a disease  of  the  soul,  if  concealed,  tortures  and  overturns  it, 
and  by  no  physic  can  sooner  be  removed  than  by  a discreet  man’s  comfortable 
speeches.”  I will  not  here  insert  any  consolatory  sentences  to  this  purpose,  or 
forestall  any  man’s  invention,  but  leave  it  every  one  to  dilate  and  amplify  as  ho 
shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgment : let  him  advise  with  Siracides,  cap.  9. 1. 
^‘Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom;”  read  that  comfortable  and  pithy 
speech  to  this  purpose  of  Ximenius,  in  the  author  himself,  as  it  is  recorded  by 
Gomesius;  consult  with  Chaloner,  lih.  9.de  repuh.  Anglor.  or  Cselia  in  her 
epistles,  &c.  Only  this  I will  add,  that  if  it  be  considered  aright,  which 
causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  whether  with  or  without 
cause,  true  or  false,  it  ought  not  so  heinously  to  be  taken;  ’tis  no  such  real  or 
capital  matter,  that  it  should  make  so  deej)  a wound.  ’Tis  a blow  that  hurts 
not,  an  insensible  smart,  grounded  many  times  upon  false  suspicion  alone,  and 
^0  fostered  by  a sinister  conceit.  If  she  be  not  dishonest,  he  troubles  and 

y Tollcre  nodosam  nescit  medicina  podagram.  * Ariosto,  lib.  31.  staff.  * Veteres  mahirb  snadent 

tingues  amoris  esso  radendos,  prlusquhiTi  prodiicant  so  nimls.  b in  Jovianum.  ° Gomesius,  lib.  3.  do 
reb.  gestis  Xlmenii.  dUrlt  enim  prserordia  segritudo  animi  compressa,  et  in  angustiis  abducta  muutem 
Bubvertit,  nec  alio  medicamine  facilius  erigitiu',  quam  cordati  hominis  sermone. 
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i 


niacerates  himself  without  a cause;  or  put  case  which  is  the  worst,  he  be  a 
cuckold,  it  cannot  be  helped,  the  more  he  stirs  in  it,  the  more  he  aggravates  his 
own  misery.  How  much  better  were  it  in  such  a case  to  dissemble  or  contemn 
it  ? why  should  that  be  feared  which  cannot  be  redressed  h multce  tandem  de- 
posuerimt  (saith  ®Yives)  quum  fiecti  maritos  non  posse  vident,  many  women, 
when  they  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been  pacified;  and  shall  men  be  more 
jealous  than  women?  ’Tis  some  comfort  in  such  a case  to  have  companions, 
iSolaTnen  miseris  socios  habuisse  duloris;  Who  can  say  he  is  free?  Who  can 
assure  himself  he  is  not  one  de  prceierito,  or  secure  himself  defuturo  ? If  it 
were  his  case  alone,  it  were  hard ; but  being  as  it  is  almost  a common  cala- 
mity, ’tis  not  so  grievously  to  be  taken.  If  a man  have  a lock,  which  every 
man’s  key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  own,  why  should  he  think  to  keep  it  private 
to  himself?  In  some  countries  they  make  nothing  of  it,  ne  nobiles  quidem,  saith 
^Leo  Afer,  in  many  parts  of  Africa  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  there’s  not  a noble- 
man that  marries  a maid,  or  that  hath  a chaste  wife ; ’tis  so  common ; as  the 
moon  gives  horns  once  a month  to  the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands  at 
least.  And  ’tis  most  part  true  which  that  Caledonian  lady,  ^ Argetocovus,  a 
British  prince’s  wife,  told  Julia  Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up  for  dishonesty, 
“ We  Britons  are  naught  at  least  with  some  few  choice  men  of  the  better  sort, 
but  you  Homans  lie  with  every  base  knave,  you  are  a company  of  common 
whores.”  Severus  the  emperor  in  his  time  made  laws  for  the  restraint  of  this 
vice;  and  as  ^Dion  Hicseus  relates  in  his  life,  ti'ia  millia  moechorum,  three 
thousand  cuckold-makers,  or  naturae  monetam  adulterantes,  as  Philo  calls  them, 
false  coiners,  and  clippers  of  nature's  money,  were  summoned  into  the  court  at 
once.  And  yet.  Non  omnem  molitor  quae  jiuit  undam  videt^  “the  miller  sees  not 
all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill : ” no  doubt,  but,  as  in  our  days,  these  were 
of  the  commonalty,  all  the  great  ones  were  not  so  much  as  called  in  question 
for  it.  ^Martial’s  Epigram  I suppose  might  have  been  generally  applied  in 
those  licentious  times.  Omnia  solus  hahes,  &c.,  thy  goods,  lands,  money,  wits, 
are  thine  own,  Uxorem  sedliabes,Candide,cum  populo  neighbour  Candidas 
your  wife  is  common : husband  and  cuckold  in  that  age  it  seems  were  recipro- 
cal terms ; the  emperors  themselves  did  wear  Actgeon’s  badge ; how  many 
Caesars  might  I reckon  up  together,  and  what  a catalogue  of  cornuted  kings 
and  princes  in  every  story?  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Phillippus  of  Greece, 
Ptolomeus  of  AEgypt,  Lucullus,  Csesar,  Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonins, 
Antoninus,  &c.,  that  wore  fair  plumes  of  bull’s  feathers  in  their  crests.  The 
bravest  soldiers  and  most  heroical  spirits  could  not  avoid  it.  They  have  been 
active  and  passive  in  this  business,  they  have  either  given  or  taken  horns, 
^King  Ai-thur,  whom  we  call  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour, 
was  unworthily  served  by  Mordred,  one  of  his  round-table  knights ; and 
Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba,  his  fair  wife,  as  Leland  interprets  it,  was  an  an-ant 
honest  woman.  Parcerem  lihent&r  (saith  mine  ^author)  Heroinarum  Icesce 
majestati,  si  non  historice  veritas  aurem  vellicaret,  I could  willingly  wink  at  a 
fair  lady’s  faults,  but  that  I am  bound  by  the  laws  of  history  to  tell  the  truth : 
against  his  will,  God  knows,  did  he  write  it,  and  so  do  I repeat  it.  I speak 
not  of  our  times  all  this  while,  we  have  good,  honest,  virtuous  men  and  women, 
whom  fame,  zeal,  fear  of  God,  religion  and  superstition  contains : and  yet  for 
all  that,  we  have  many  knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed  by  their  wives,  many 
good  women  abused  by  dissolute  husbands.  In  some  places,  and  such  persons 
you  may  as  soon  enjoin  them  to  carry  water  in  a sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves 


® 3 De  anima.  f Lib.  3 ^ Argetocoxl,  Caledonil  regull  uxor,  Julioe  Augu8ta3  cbm  ipsam  morderet  quod 

Inlionestb  versaretur,  I'cspondet,  nos  cum  optimis  viris  coiisuetudinein  babemus , vos  Humanus  autem  occulto 
uaiwmi  homines  coiistuprum.  n Leges  de  mceclus  fecit,  ex  civibus  plures  in  jus  vocuti.  i L.  3.  Epig.  ‘2G. 
k^Vsser.  Artliuri;  imrcerem  libenter  lieroinaruiu  Isusis  majestati,  si  non  histurim  veritas  aurem  vcllicurct* 
Leion4  } jjclmd’B  assert.  Arthur!. 
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honest.  Wliat  shall  a man  do  now  in  such  a case?  'What  remedy  is  to  bo 
liad?  how  shall  he  be  eased?  By  suing  a divorce?  this  is  hard  to  be  effected: 
si  non  cast^,  tamen  caut^,  they  carry  the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be 
as  common  as  simony,  as  clear  and  as  manifest  as  the  nose  in  a man’s  face, 
yet  it  cannot  be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely  taken  in  the  hxct:  they  will 
have  a knave  Gallus  to  watch,  or  with  that  Roman  “ Sulpitia,  all  made  fast  and 
sure, 

“ Ne  se  Cadurcis  dcstitutam  fasciis, 

Nudum  Caleno  concumbentem  videat." 


"she  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband,  be  he  never  so  wary.”  Much 
better  then  to  put  it  up : the  more  he  strives  in  it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his 
own  shame : make  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world 
takes  notice  of  it,  ’tis  in  every  man’s  mouth : let  them  talk  their  pleasure,  of 
whom  speak  they  not  in  this  sense?  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  are 
thus  censured  all : there  is  no  remedy  then  but  patience.  It  may  be  ’tis  his 
own  fault,  and  he  hath  no  reason  to  complain,  ’tis  quid  pro  quo,  she  is  bad,  he 
is  worse:  Bethink  thyself,  hast  thou  not  done  as  much  for  some  of  thy 

neighbours?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy  wife,  which  thou  wilt  not  per- 
form thyself?  Thou  rangest  like  a town  bull,  °why  art  thou  so  incensed  if  she 
tread  awry?” 


PlJe  it  that  some  woman  break  chaste  wedlock’s 
laws, 

And  leaves  her  husband  and  becomes  unchaste ; 
Yet  commonly  it  is  not  wdihout  cause, 

She  sees  her  man  in  sin  her  goods  to  waste, 


She  feels  that  he  his  love  from  her  withdraws, 

And  hath  on  some  perha;  s less  w'orthy  placed, 
Who  strike  with  sword,  the  scabbard  them  may 
strike,. 

And  sure  love  craveth  love,  lilce  asketh  like.” 


Ea  semper  studebit,  saith  ^Hevisanus, /?ares  reddere  vices,  she  will  quit  it  if  she  -i 
can.  And  therefore,  as  well  adviseth  Siracides,  cap.  ix.  1.  " teach  her  not  an 
evil  lesson  against  thyself,”  which  as  Jansenius,  Lyranus,  on  his  text,  and 
Carthusianus  interpret,  is  no  otherwise  to  be  understood  than  that  she  do  thee  i 
not  a mischief.  I do  not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee  j but  if  both  be  naught, 
mend  thyself  first;  for  as  the  old  saying  is,  a good  husband  makes  a goood  wife. 

Yea  but  thou  rephest.  ’tis  not  the  like  reason  betwixt  man  and  woman, 
through  her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I may  not  endure  it;  ^Sit  amaru- 
lenta,  sit  imperiosa,  prodig  a,  &c.  Let  her  scold,  brawl,  and  spend,  I care  not,  , 
modd  sit  casta,  so  she  be  honest,  I could  easily  bear  it ; but  this  I cannot,  I 
may  not,  I will  not;  “my  faith,  my  fame,  mine  eye  must  not  be  touched,”  as  i 
the  diverb  is,  Non  patitur  tactum  fama,Jides,  oculus.  I say  the  same  of  my 
wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  this.  I acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to 
be  true,  Nullius  honi  jucunda  possessio  sine  socio,  there  is  no  sweet  content  in 
the  possession  of  any  good  thing  without  a companion,  this  only  excej)ted,  I say 
d'liis.  And  why  this?  Even  this  which  thou  so  much  abhorrest,  it  may  be  for 
thy  progeny’s  good,  ® better  be  any  man’s  son  than  thine,  to  be  begot  of  base 
Irus,  poor  Seius,  or  mean  Mevius,  the  town  swineherd’s,  a shepherd's  son: 
and  well  is  he,  that  like  Hercules  he  hath  any  two  fathers;  for  thou  thyself 
hast  peradventure  more  diseases  than  a horse,  more  infirmities  of  body  and  : 

mind,  a cankered  soul,  crabbed  conditions,  make  the  worst  of  it,  as  it  is  ■ 

vulnus  insanabile,  sic  vulnus  insensibile,  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is  insensible. 

But  art  thou  sure  it  is  so?  agit  ille  iuas'i  “doth  he  so  indeed?”  It  may  ^ 
be  thou  art  over-suspicious,  and  without  a cause  as  some  are : if  it  be  octiines- 
tris  partus,  born  at  eight  months,  or  like  him,  and  him,  they  fondly  susj^ect  he  ; 
got  it ; if  she  speak  or  laugh  familiarly  with  such  or  such  men,  then  presently  > 
slie  is  naught  with  them;  such  is  thy  weakness:  wdiereas  charity,  or  a wel- 
disposed  mind,  would  interpret  all  unto  the  best.  St.  Francis,  by  chance  seeing  [ 


^ Epigram.  ^ Coglta  an  sic  aliis  tu  unQiiam  feccris  ; nn  hoc  tibi  nunc  fieri  digmmi  sit  ? severus  aliis, 
indiilgens  tibi,  cur  ab  iixore  cxigis  quod  non  i|)sc  prasstas?  1‘lutar.  ° ^ aga  libidine  cum  ipse  quevis 
rapi:iris,  cur  si  vel  modicum  abeiTct  ipsa,  insanias?  P Ariosto,  li.  28.  static  80.  ^Sylva  iiupt.  1.  <• 

II  um.  72.  r Lemnius*  lib.  4.  cap.  13.  de  occult,  nat.  mil’.  ® Optimum  ^*eue  nascL  > Mart. 
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1 a friar  familiarly  kissing  another  man’s  wife,  was  so  far  from  misconceiving  it, 

• that  he  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  there  was  so  much  charity 
left:  but  they  on  the  other  side  will  ascribe  nothing  to  natural  causes,  indulge 
nothing  to  familiarity,  mutual  society,  friendship  ; but  out  of  a sinister  sus- 
picion, presently  lock  them  close,  watch  them,  thinking  by  those  means  to 
prevent  all  such  inconveniences,  that’s  the  way  to  help  it ; whereas  by  such 

• tricks  they  do  aggravate  the  mischief.  ’Tis  but  in  vain  to  watch  that  which 
will  away. 


• “ “ Nec  ciistodiri  si  velit  ulla  potest ; 

2sec  inemein  servarc  potes,  licet  omnia  senses ; 
Omnibus  exclusis,  intus  adulter  ei'it.” 


“ None  can  be  kept  resisting  for  her  part ; 
Though  body  be  kept  close,  within  her  heart 
Advoutry  lurks,  t’  exclude  it  there’s  no  ai’t.” 


J Argus,  with  a hundred  eyes  cannot  keep  her,  ei  hunc  unus  scepe  fefellit  amor, 
::as  in  ^Ariosto. 

“ If  all  our  hearts  were  eyes,  yet  sure  they  said 
We  husbands  of  our  wives  should  be  betrayed.  ” 

IHierome  holds.  Uxor  impuclica  servari  non  potest,  pudica  non  debet,  infida, 
c custos  castitaiis  est  necessitas,  to  what  end  is  all  your  custody  ? A dishonest 
t woman  cannot  be  kept,  an  lionest  woman  ought  not  to  be  kept,  necessity  is  a 
1 keeper  not  to  be  trusted.  Difficile  custoditur,  quod  plures  amant;  that  which 
r many  covet,  can  hardly  be  preserved,  as  ^ Salisburiensis  thinks.  I am  of 
-iEiieas  Sylvius’  mind,  “ ^ Those  jealous  Italians  do  very  ill  to  lock  up  their 
'wives  ; for  women  are  of  such  a disposition,  they  will  most  covet  that  which 
i is  denied  most,  and  offend  least  when  they  have  free  liberty  to  trespass.  ” It 
i is  in  vain  to  lock  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest ; et  tyrannicum  imperiu/m,  as  our 
L great  Mr.  Aristotle  calls  it,  too  tyrannical  a task,  most  unfit : for  when  she 
1 perceives  her  husband  observes  her  and  suspects,  liberius peccat,  saith  *^JSlevi- 
>sanus,  ^'Toxica  Zelotypo  dedit  uxor  mceclia  marito,  she  is  exasperated. 

L seeks  by  all  means  to  vindicate  herself,  and  will  therefore  offend,  because  she 
i is  unjustly  suspected.  The  best  course  then  is  to  let  them  have  their  own 
' wills,  give  them  free  liberty,  without  any  keeping. 


“In  vain  our  friends  from  this  do  us  dehor t, 
For  beauty  will  be  where  is  most  resort.” 


1 If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatinus,  Laodamiato  Protesilaus,  Penelope 
t to  her  Uly.sses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honor,  good  name,  credit,  Penelope 
cconjux  semper  Ulyssis  ero  ; “ I shall  always  be  Penelope  the  wife  of  Ulysses.” 
. And  as  Phocias’  wife,  in  ® Plutarch,  called  her  husband  “ her  wealth,  treasure, 
' world,  joy,  delight,  orb  and  sphere,  ” she  will  hers.  The  vow  she  made  unto 
1 her  good  man ; love,  virtue,  religion,  zeal,  are  better  keepers  than  all  those 
1 locks,  eunuchs,  prisons  ; she  will  not  be  moved  : 


‘ "d  At  mihl  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat, 

Aut  pater  omnipotens  adigat  mefulminead  umbras, 
Pallentcs  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  profundam. 
Ante  pudor  quam  teviolem,  aut  tuajuraresolvam.  ” 


“ First  I desire  the  earth  to  swallow  me. 

Before  1 violate  mine  honesty, 

Or  thunder  from  above  di'ive  me  to  hell, 

With  those  pale  ghosts,  and  ugly  nights  to  dwell." 


^ She  is  re.solved  with  Dido  to  be  chaste ; though  her  husband  be  false,  she  will 
1 be  tnie  ; and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Antony, 


“ ® These  walls  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight. 

Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  tliee, 

. And  testify  that  I will  do  thee  right, 

I’ll  never  stain  thine  house,  thougli  thou  shame  me.** 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyrs,  she  will  not  be  tempted.  In 
i tlie  time  of  Valence  the  Emperor,  saith  ^St.  Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a Consul 
t of  Autioch,  offered  a hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  a fair  young  wife,  and  besides 
1 to  set  her  husband  free,  who  was  then  siih  gravissimd  custodid,  a dark  prisoner, 
I pro  unius  noctis  concuhitu : but  the  chaste  matron  would  not  accept  of  it. 


“Ovid.  amor.  lib.  3.  eleg.  4.  ’'Lib.  4.  st.  72.  yPollcrat.  lib.  8.  c.  11.  Dc  amor.  *Eurinl.  et  Lucrct. 
4 qui  uxorcs  occlndunt,  nico  judicio  minus  utllltcr  facinnt;  sunt  enim  eo  iiigenio  mulieres  ut  id  potissimum 
f c'-piant,  quod  mnxinib  denegatur;  siliberas  habent  habenas,  minus  dcliuquunt;  frustra  serum  adhibes,  si 
non ‘lit  spoiite  castiu  cognoscunt  mavitos  hoc  advertcre.  bAusonlus.  “Opeasuas, 

» mimaum  suuui,  tliesauram  suum,  d Virg.  JEn.  « Daniel.  XI  de  aerm.  d.  iii  monte  ros,  IG. 
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^Wlien  Ode  commended  Tlieana’s  fine  arm  to  hi.s  fellows,  slie  took  liim  up 
short,  “ Sir,  ’tis  not  common  she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  hmsband.  ^Biiia 
liad  an  old  man  to  her  spouse,  and  his  breath  stunk,  so  that  nobody  could 
abide  it  abroad  ; “ coming  home  one  day  he  reprehended  his  wife,  because  she 
did  not  tell  him  of  it : she  vowed  unto  him,  she  had  told  him,  but  she  thought 
every  man's  breath  had  been  as  strong  as  his.”  ‘Tigranes  and  Armena  his 
lady  were  invited  to  supper  by  Kang  Cyrus  : when  they  came  home,  Tigranes 
asked  his  wife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus,  and  what  she  did  especially  commend  in 
him  ? “ she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him  j when  he  replied  again,  what 
then  she  did  observe,  whom  she  looked  on?  She  made  answer,  her  husband, 
that  said  he  would  die  for  her  sake.”  Such  are  the  properties  and  conditions 
of  good  women  : and  if  she  be  well  given,  she  will  so  carry  herself ; if  other- 
wise she  be  naught,  use  all  the  means  thou  canst,  she  will  be  naught.  Non 
deest  animus  sed  corruptor,  she  hath  so  many  lies,  excuses,  as  a hare  hath 
muses,  tricks,  panders,  bawds,  shifts,  to  deceive,  ’tis  to  no  purpose  to  keep  hdr 
up,  or  to  reclaim  her  by  hard  usage.  “ Fair  means  perad  venture  may  do 
somewhat.”  ^ Obsequio  vinces  aptius  ipse  tuo.  Men  and  women  are  both  in  a 
predicament  in  this  behalf,  so  sooner  won,  and  better  pacified.  Dad  volvmt, 
non  cogi:  though  she  be  as  arrant  a scold  as  Xantippe,  as  cruel  as  Medea,  as  ! ; 
clamorous  as  Hecuba,  as  lustful  as  Messalina,  by  such  means  (if  at  all)  she  I'l 
may  be  reformed.  Many  patient  ^Grizels,  by  their  obsequiousness  in  this  ■' 
kind,  have  reclaimed  their  husbands  from  their  wandering  lusts.  In  Xova  i 
Francia  and  Turkey  (as  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and  Jacob)  i 
they  bring  their  fairest  damsels  to  their  husbands’  beds ; Livia  seconded  the  ; 
lustful  appetites  of  Augustus  : Stratonice,  wife  to  King  Diotarus,  did  not  only  I j 
bring  Electra,  a fair  maid,  to  her  good  man’s  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children  ;j 
begot  on  her,  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  her  own.  Tertius  Emilius’  wife, 
Cornelia’s  mother,  perceiving  her  husband’s  intemperance,  rem  dissimvXamt, 
made  much  of  the  maid,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  it.  Anew-married  man, 
when  a pickthank  friend  of  his,  to  curry  iavour,  had  showed  him  his  wife, 
ftimiiiar  in  private  with  a young  gallant,  courting  and  dallying,  &c.  Tush,  said  | 
he,  let  him  do  his  worst,  I dare  trust  my  wife,  though  I dare  not  trust  him. 
The  best  remedy  then  is  by  fair  means ; if  that  will  not  take  place,  to  dissem-  ' 
ble  it  as  I say,  or  turn  it  off  with  a jest : hear  Guexerra’s  advice  in  this  case 
vel  joco  exdpies^  vel  silentio  eludes  ; for  if  you  take  excejDtions  at  every  thing 
your  wife  doth,  Solomon’s  wisdom,  Hercules’  valour,  Homer’s  learning,  ■ 
Socrates’  patience,  Argus’  vigilance,  will  not  serve  turn.  Therefore  Minus 
malum, a less  mischief,  Nevisanus  holds,  dissimulare,  to  ha  '^Cunarum 
emptor,  a buyer  of  cradles,  as  the  proverb  is,  than  to  be  too  solicitous.  °“A  |j 
good  fellow,  when  his  wife  was  brought  to  bed  before  her  time,  bought  half  a 
dozen  of  cradles  beforehand  for  so  many  children,  as  if  his  wife  should  con- 
tinue to  bear  children  every  two  months.”  PPertinaxthe  Emperor,  when  one 
told  him  a fiddler  was  too  familiar  with  his  emi^ress,  made  no  reckoning  of  it. 
And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip  was  upbraided  with  his  wife’s  dishonesty, 
cum  tot  victor  regnorum  ac  populorum  esset,&,c.,  a conqueror  of  kingdoms  could 
not  tame  his  wife  (for  she  thrust  him  out  of  doors),  he  made  a jest  of  it.  . 
Sapientes  portant  cornua  inpectore,  stulti  in  fronte,  saith  Nevisanus,  wise  men 
bear  their  horns  in  their  hearts,  fools  on  their  foreheads.  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  was  at  deadly  feud  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  insomuch  that 


BO  Quam  formosus  lacertns hid  qiiidam  Inquit,  ad  aeqnales  conversns ; at  111a, publicns,  inqiut,  non 
h Bilia  Dinutum  virum  senem  habuitet  spiritum  foDtidum  habentem.quem  quum  quidani  exprobr^et 
iXiimouid  libi,  Armena,  Tigranes  videbatur  esse  pulcher?  et  ilium,  inquit,  aedepol,  «fcc.  Xenoph.  Cyroptcu, 
1 3 ^Ovid.  1 Read  Petrarch’s  Tale  of  Patient  Grlzel  in  Chaucer.  "*Silv.  nupt.  kb.  4.  num.  »0. 

u prasmuH  ° Ouum  acccplsset  uxorem  peperiase  secundo  a nuptiis  mense,  cunas  qulnas  vel  senas  coemit, 
ut  si  fSuxor  singulis  bimensibus  pareret,  P Capitol,  yitr  e#us : quum  palam  Cithar«dus  uxorem 
diligeret,  minimi  curiosus  fuit 
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Perseus  hearing  of  a journey  he  was  to  take  to  Pelphos,  '^set  a company  of 
soldiers  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they 
supposed  left  him  stoned  to  death.  The  news  of  this  fact  was  brought  instantly 
to  Pergamus ; Attains,  Eumenes’  brother,  proclaimed  himself  king  forthwith, 
took  possession  of  the  crown,  and  married  Stratonice  the  queen.  But  by-and- 
by,  when  contraiy  news  was  brought,  that  King  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now 
coming  to  the  city,  he  laid  by  his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as  a private  man  went 
to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  his  return.  Eumenes,  though  he  knew  all  par- 
ticulars passed,  yet  dissembling  the  matter,  kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and 
took  his  wife  into  his  favour  again,  as  if  no  such  matter  had  been  heard  of  or 
done.  Jocundo,  in  Aidosto,  found  his  wife  in  bed  with  a knave,  both  asleep, 

• went  his  ways,  and  would  not  so  much  as  wake  them,  much  less  reprove  them 
for  it.  ^An  honest  fellow  finding  in  like  sort  his  wife  had  played  false  at 
tables,  and  borne  a man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore  if  he  had  not 
been  his  very  friend,  he  would  have  killed  him.  Another  hearing  one  had  done 
that  for  him,  which  no  man  desires  to  be  done  by  a deputy,  followed  in  a rage 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his  charge  ; 

: the  offender  hotly  pursued,  confessed  it  was  true ; with  which  confession  he 
was  satisfied,  and  so  left  him,  swearing  that  if  he  had  denied  it,  he  would  not 
have  put  it  up.  How  much  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  than  to  macerate  himself, 
impatiently  to  rave  and  rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Arnoldus  Tilius  did  in  the 
court  of  Toulouse,  against  Martin  Guerre,  his  fellow-soldier,  for  that  he  coun- 
terfeited his  habit,  and  was  too  familiar  with  his  wife),  so  to  divulge  his  own 
shame,  and  to  remain  for  ever  a cuckold  on  record  ? how  much  better  be 
Cornelius  Tacitus  than  Publius  Cornutus,  to  condemn  in  such  cases,  or  take  no 
notice  of  it  ? Melius  sic  errare  quam  Zelotypioe  curis,  saith  Erasmus,  se  con- 
jicere,  better  be  a wittol  and  put  it  up,  than  to  trouble  himself  to  no  purpose. 
And  though  he  will  not  omnibus  dormire,  be  an  ass,  as  he  is  an  ox,  yet  to 
wink  at  it  as  many  do  is  not  amiss  at  some  times,  in  some  cases,  to  some 
parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or  some  great  man’s  sake,  his  landlord, 
patron,  benefactor,  (as  Calbas  the  Homan  saith  ® Plutarch  did  by  Maecenas, 
and  Phayllus  of  Argos  did  by  King  Philip,  when  he  promised  him  an  office 
on  that  condition  he  might  lie  with  his  wife)  and  so  let  it  pass : 

“ t pol  me  haud  poenitet. 

Scilicet  boni  dimidium  dividere  cum  Jove,” 

“ it  never  troubles  me  (said  Amphitrio)  to  be  cornuted  by  Jupiter,  let  it  not 
molest  thee  then ; ” be  friends  with  her ; 

“ ® Tu  cum  Alcmena  uxore  antiquain  in  gi’atiam 
Eedi  ” 

“ Receive  Alcmena  to  your  grace  again ; let  it,  I say,  make  no  breach  oi 
love  between  you.  Howsoever  the  best  way  is  to  contemn  it,  which  Henry  II. 
king  of  Erance  advised  a courtier  of  his,  jealous  of  his  wife," and  complaining 
of  her  unchasteness,  to  reject  it,  and  comfort  himself;  for  he  that  suspects  his 
wife’s  incontinency,  and  fears  the  Pope’s  curse,  shall  never  live  a merry  hour, 
or  sleep  a quiet  night : no  remedy  but  patience.  When  all  is  done  according 
to  that  counsel  of  ^Kevisanus,  si  mtium  uxoris  corrigi  non  potest,  fere^idum  est : 
if  it  may  not  be  helped,  it  must  be  endured.  Date  vcniam  et  sustinete  taciti, 
’tis  Sophocles’  advice,  keep  it  to  thyself'  and  which  Chrysostom  calls  palcestram 
philosophioi  et  domesticum  gymnasium,  a school  of  philosophy,  put  it  up.  There 
is  no  other  cure  but  time  to  wear  it  out,  Ingwriarum  remedium  est  oblivio,  as  if 


*1  Disposnit  armatos  qni  ipsum  interflcercnt ; hi  protcnus  mnndatum  excqucntcs,  &c-  Tile  et  rex  declnratur, 
ct  Siratonicem  quae  fratri  nupserat,  uxorem  ducit;  sed  postquam  audivlt  IVatrem  vivere,  &c.  Attalum 
comlter  accepit,  pristinamquo  uxorem  complexus,  maKUO  lioiiore  upud  se  liabuit.  "^See  John  HaiTiuKton’s 
notes  in  28.  book  of  Ariosto.  «Amatordial.  triautus,  seen.  ult.  Amphit.  “Idem.  »T.  Daniel, 
conjurat  Freucli.  yLib.  4.  num.  80. 
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tliey  had  drunk  a draught  of  Lethe  in  Trophonius’  den : to  conclude,  age  will 
bereave  her  of  it,  dies  dolorem,  minwit,  time  and  patience  mu.:>t  end  it. 

“ ■Tho  mind’s  affections  patience  will  appease. 

It  passions  kins,  and  licaleth  eacli  di-ibase." 

Subsect.  II. — By  'prevention  before  or  after  Marriage,  Plato's  Community, 
marry  a Courtezan,  Philters,  Stews,  to  marry  one  equal  in  years,  fortunes, 
of  a good  family,  education,  good  place,  to  use  them  well,  ^c. 

Of  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  I have  sufficiently 
treated ; there  be  some  good  remedies  remaining  by  way  of  prevention,  pre- 
cautions, or  admonitions,  which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good.  Plato, 
in  his  Commonwealth,  to  prevent  this  mischief,  belike,  would  have  all  things, 
wives  and  children,  all  as  one;  and  which  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries  observed 
of  those  old  Britons,  that  first  inhabited  this  land,  they  had  ten  or  twelve 
wives  allotted  to  such  a family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used  by  so  many  men; 
not  one  to  one,  as  with  us,  or  four,  five,  or  six  to  one  as  in  Turkey.  The 
“Hicholaites,  a sect  that  sprang,  saith  Austin,  from  Nicholas  the  deacon, 
would  have  women  indifferent;  and  the  cause  of  this  filthy  sect,  was  Nicholas 
the  deacon’s  jealousy,  for  which  when  he  was  condemned  to  purge  himself  of 
his  offence,  he  broached  his  heresy,  that  it  was  lawful  to  lie  with  one  another’s 
wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lie  with  his ; like  to  those  ^ Anabaptists  in  Munster, 
that  would  consort  with  other  men’s  wives  as  the  spirit  moved  them : or  as 
‘^Mahomet,  the  seducing  prophet,  would  needs  use  women  as  he  list  himself,  to 
beget  prophets ; two  hundred  and  five,  their  Alcoran  saith,  were  in  love  with 
him,  and  ‘^he  as  able  as  forty  men.  Amongst  the  old  Carthaginians,  aa 
®Bohemus  relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the  king  of  the  country  lay  with  the  bride 
thefirstnight,andonceina yearthey wentpromiscuouslyall together.  Munster 
Cosmog.  lib.  3.  c«p.  497.  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this  brutish  custom  (unjustly) 
to  one  Picardus,  a Frenchman,  that  invented  a new  sect  of  Adamites  to  go 
naked  as  Adam  did,  and  to  use  promiscuous  venery  at  set  times.  When  the 
priest  repeated  that  of  Genesis,  “ Increase  and  multiply,’’  ^outwent  the  candles, 
in  the  place  where  they  met,  “ and  without  all  respect  of  age,  persons,  condi- 
tions, catch  that  catch  may,  every  man  took  her  that  came  next,”  &c. ; some 
fasten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohemians  and  Russians : ^others  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mambrium,  in  the  Lucerne  valley  in  Piedmont ; and,  as  I read,  it  was 
practised  in  Scotland  amongst  Christians  themselves,  until  King  Malcolm’s 
time,  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  town  had  their  maidenheads.  In  some  parts 
of  ^ India  in  our  age,  and  those  ^islanders,  ^as  amongst  the  Babylonians  of 
old,  they  will  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  (which  Chalcocondila,  a 
Greek  modern  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence  puts  upon  us  Britons)  to 
such  travellers  or  seafaring  men  as  come  amongst  them  by  chance,  to  show 
how  far  they  were  from  this  feral  vice  of  jealousy,  and  how  little  they  esteemed 
it.  The  kings  of  Calecut,  as  Lod.  Vertomannus  relates,  will  not  touch  their 
wives,  till  one  of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests  have  lain  first  with  them,  to 
sanctify  their  wombs.  But  those  Esai  and  Montanists,  two  strange  sects  of 
old,  were  in  another  extreme,  they  would  not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society 
with  women,  “ “^because  of  their  intemperance  they  held  them  all  to  be  naught, 

* R.  T.  Lib.  de  hcres.  Qumn  de  zele  culparetur,  pnrgandi  se  causa  pennisisse  fertur  ut  ea  qui  vellet 

uteretur;  quod  ejus  factum  in  sectam  tui^pissiraam  ver.sum  est,  qua  placet  usus  inditterens  foemiiiurum. 
b Sleiden,  Com.  °Alcoran.  d Alcoran  edit,  et  Bibliundro.  ®l)e  inor.  gent.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  A'uptuiaj 
regi  devirginandte  exhibentur.  fLuminaextinguebantur.nec  personse  et  tetaUs  habitu  reverenti^  ln  qiiam 
quisque  per  tenebras  incidit,  mulicrem  cognoscit.  * Leander  Aibertus.  FlagitidSo  ritu  cuncti  in  tedem 

conveniemespost  impuvam  concionem,  extinctis  luminlbus  in  Venerem  ruunt  b Lod.  Vertomannus 

iiavig.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  et  Marcus  Bolus,  lib.  1.  cap.  46.  Uxores  viatoribiis  prostitiiunL  1 Dithmarus,  BlesKe- 
nius,  ut  \getas  Ariotoni,  pulclierriinam  uxorcm  liabens  prostituit.  kHerodot.  in  Erato  Mnberes  Babylom 
ctEcum  ho.^pite  permi'Centur  ob  argentum  quod  post  Veiieri  sacrum.  Bohemus,  lib.  2.  1 NavigaL  ha  o. 

cap.  4.  prlus  thorum  non  inlt,  quam  a dignioro  sacerdoto  novanupta  detiorata  sit.  “Bohemus,  hb.  i. 

cap.  3.  Ideo  nubere  nollent  ob  mulierum  intempcrantiam,  nuUam  servaro  viro  tidem  putabant. 
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JSTevisanus  tlie  lawyer,  lih.  4.  num.  33.  syl.  nupt.  would  have  him  that  is 
inclined  to  this  malady,  to  prevent  the  worst,  marry  a quean,  Gapiens  meretri- 
cem.  hoc  habet  saltern  boni  quod  non  decipihir,  quia  scit  earn  sic  esse,  quod  non 
contingit  aliis.  A fornicator  in  Seneca  constuprated  two  wenches  in  a night; 
for  satisfaction,  the  one  desired  to  hang  him,  thebtherto  marry  him.  “ Hierome, 
king  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of  the  stews ; and 
Ptolemy  took  Thais  a common  whore  to  be  his  wife,  had  two  sons,  Leontiscus 
and  Lagus  by  her,  and  one  daughter  Irene : ’tis  therefore  no  such  unlikely 
thing.  °A  citizen  of  Eugubine  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife’s  honesty, 
and  to  be  freed  from  jealousy;  so  did  a baker  in  ^Basil,  to  the  same  intent. 
But  of  all  other  precedents  in  this  kind,  that  of  '^Conibalus  is  most  memo- 
rable; who  to  prevent  his  master’s  suspicion,  for  he  was  a beautiful  young 
man,  and  sent  by  Seleucus  his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice  the  queen  to 
conduct  her  into  Syria,  fearing  the  worst,  gelded  himself  before  he  went,  and 
left  his  genitals  behind  him  in  a box  sealed  up.  His  mistress  by  the  way  fell 
in  love  with  him,  but  he  not  yielding  to  her,  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incon- 
tinency  (as  that  Bellerophon  was  in  like  case  falsely  traduced  ® by  Sthenobia, 
to  king  Prmtus  her  husband,  cum  non  posset  ad  coitum  inducer e),  and  that  by 
her,  and  was  therefore  at  his  coming  home  cast  into  prison;  the  day  of  hearing 
appointed,  he  was  sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted  by  showing  his  privities, 
which  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders  he  had  formerly  cut  off.  The  Lydians 
used  to  geld  women  whom  they  suspected,  saith  Leonicus.  var.  hist.  lib.  3.  cap. 
49.  as  well  as  men.  To  this  purpose,  ^ Saint  Francis,  because  he  used  to  con- 
fess women  in  private,  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  prove  himself  a maid,  stripped 
himself  before  the  Bishop  of  Assise  and  others  : and  Friar  Leonard  for  the 
same  cause  went  through  Viterbium  in  Italy,  without  any  garments. 

Our  Pseudo-catholics,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which  proceed  from 
jealousy,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  honest,  make  severe  laws ; against 
adultery  present  death ; and  withal  fornication,  avenial  sin,  as  a sink  to  convey 
that  furious  and  swift  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and  permit  stews, 
those  jnmks  and  pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to  secure  their  wives  in  all  popu- 
lous cities,  for  they  hold  them  as  necessary  as  churches ; and  howsoever 
unlawful,  yet  to  avoid  a greater  mischief,  to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as  usury,  for 
the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts;  and  for  this  end  they  have  whole  colleges  of 
courtezans  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Of®  Cato’s  mind  belike  that  would  have 
his  servants  {cum  ancillis  congredi  coitus  causa,  defnito  cere,  ut  graviora  fad- 
nora  evitarernt,  cceteris  intermi  interdicens')  familiar  with  some  such  feminine 
creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house,  and  made  allowance  for  it. 
They  hold  it  impossible  for  idle  persons,  young,  rich,  and  lusty,  so  many 
servants,  monks,  friars,  to  live  honest,  too  tyrannical  a burden  to  compel  them 
to  be  chaste,  and  most  unfit  to  suffer  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  and  soldiers 
at  all  to  marry,  as  those  diseased  persons,  votaries,  priests,  servants.  There- 
fore, as  well  to  keep  and  ease  the  one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate  and  wink  at 
these  kind  of  brothel-houses  and  stews.  Many  probable  arguments  they  have 
to  prove  the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a toleration  of  them,  as  of  usury; 
and  without  question  in  policy  they  are  not  to  be  contradicted : but  altogether 
in  religion.  Others  prescribe  filters,  spells,  charms  to  keep  men  and  women 
honest.  ^MulierutaUenumvirumnonadmittatprcetersuumiAccipe  fel  hirci, 
et  adipem,  et  exsicca,  calescat  in  oleo,  &c.,  et  non  alium  proeter  te  amahit.  In 
Alexi.  Porta,  &c.,  plura  invenies,  et  multo  his  absurdiora,  uti  et  in  Rhasi,  ne 
mulier  virum  admittat,  et  maritum  solum  diligat,  &c.  But  these  are  most  part 
Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  devices. 

“Stephanus,  prasfat  Herod.  Alius  fe  lupanari  meretricem,  ritlio  dictam,  In  uxorcmdnxlt;  PtolomiEiis 
Thaidem  nobile  scortum  duxit  et  ex  ea  duos  filios  susccpit,  &c.  ® Pogyiiis  Florcno.  P Felix  Flutcr. 

rlutarcli,  Lucian,  Salmutz  Tit.  2.  de  porccllanls  cumin  Panciro  1.  dc  nov,  report,  ct  Plutarcliu«. 
plianus  b 1.  confer,  lionavent  c.  6.  vit.  FiandacL  »Plutaicli.  vlt  ejus.  t Yeckor  lib.  7.  secret. 
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The  best  means  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences  are,  to  take  away  the 
causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose  ^ Varro  writ  Satyram  Meniypeam,  but 
it  is  lost.  * Patritius  prescribes  four  rules  to  be  observed  in  choosing  of  a wife 
(which  whoso  will  may  read)  j Fonseca,  the  Spaniard,  in  his  45.  c.  Amphitheat. 
Amoris,  sets  down  six  special  cautions  for  men,  four  for  women  ; Sam  Neander 
out  of  Shonbernerus,  five  for  men,  five  for  women;  Anthony  Guivarra  many 
good  lessons ; ^Cleobulus  two  alone,  others  otherwise ; as  first  to  make  a good 
choice  in  marriage,  to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and  which  ^ St.  Ambrose 
adviseth,  Deum  conjugii  prcesidem  habere^  and  to  pray  to  him  for  her  (.4  Do- 
mino enim  datwr  uxor  prudens,  Prov.  xix),  not  to  be  too  rash  and  precipitate 
in  his  election,  to  run  upon  the  first  he  meets,  or  dote  upon  every  stout  fair 
piece  he  sees,  but  to  choose  her  as  much  by  his  ears  as  eyes,  to  be  well-advised 
whom  he  takes,  of  what  age,  &c.,  and  cautelous  in  his  proceedings.  An  old 
man  should  not  marry  a young  woman,  nor  a young  woman  an  oldman, 
male  incequales  veniunt  ad  aratra  juvend  1 such  matches  must  needs  minister 
a perpetual  cause  of  suspicion,  and  be  distasteful  to  each  other. 

“ b Noctua  ut  in  tumulis,  super  atque  cadavera  bubo,  I “ Night-crows  on  tombs,  owl  sits  on  carcass  dead. 
Tails  apud  Sophoclem  nostra  puella  sedet.”  1 So  lies  a wench  mth  Sophocles  in  bed.” 

For  Sophocles,  as  ®Athenseus  describes  him,  was  a very  old  man,  as  cold  as 
January,  a bed-fellow  of  bones,  and  doted  yet  upon  Archippe,  a young  cour- 
tezan, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  odious.  ^Senex  mariius  uxori  juveni 
ingratus  esty  an  old  man  is  a most  unwelcome  guest  to  a young  wench,  unable, 
unfit; 

“ • Amplexus  suos  fttgiunt  puellse, 

Omuis  horret  amor  Venusque  Hymenqne.” 

And  as  in  like  case  a good  fellow  that  had  but  a peck  of  com  weekly  to  grinrl, 
yet  would  needs  build  a new  mill  for  it,  found  his  error  eftsoons,  for  either  he 
must  let  his  mill  lie  waste,  pull  it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grind  at  it.  So 
these  men,  &c. 

Seneca  therefore  disallows  all  such 'unseasonable  matches,  hahent  enim  male- 
dicti  locum  crebrce  nuptice.  And  as  ^Tully  farther  inveighs,  “ ’tis  unfit  for 
any,  but  ugly  and  filthy  in  old  age,”  Turpe  senilis  amor^  one  of  the  three  things 
^God  hateth.  Plutarch,  in  his  book  contra  Coleten,  rails  downright  at  such 
kind  of  marriages  which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  quijam  corpore  impotenti, 
et  ct  voluptatibus  deserti,  peccant  animo,  and  makes  a question  whether  in 

some  cases  it  be  tolerable  at  least  for  such  a man  to  marry qui  Venerem 

affectat  sine  viribus,  “ that  is  now  past  those  venerous  exercises,”  “ as  a gelded 
man  lies  with  a virgin  and  sighs,”  Ecclus.  xxx.  20,  and  now  complains  with 
him  in  Petromus,ywnerato  est  hcec  pars  jam  qucefwit  olim  Achillea,  he  is  quite 
done, 

“ h Vixit  puellse  nuper  idoneus, 

Et  militavit  uon  siue  gloria.” 

But  the  question  is  whether  he  may  delight  himself  as  those  Priapeian  popes, 
which  in  their  decrepit  age,  lay  commonly  between  two  wenches  every  night, 
contactu  formosarum,  et  conirectatione,  num  adhuc  gaudeat ; and  as  many 
doting  sires  do  to  their  own  shame,  their  children’s  undoing,  and  their  fami- 
lies’ confusion  : he  abhors  it,  tanquam  ab  agresti  et  furioso  domino  fagiendwtn, 
it  must  be  avoided  as  a bedlam  master,  and  not  obeyed. 

“ Alecto 

Ipsa  faces  prsefert  nubentibus,  et  malus  Hymen 

Tristo  ululat” i _ 

«Citatnr  I Gellio.  *Lib.  4.  Tit.  4.  deinstit  reipub.  de  officio  maiiti.  ^Ne  cum  ea  bljmde  niinis 
agas,  ne  objurges  prsesentibus  extraneia  * Epist.  70.  Ovid.  “ How  badly  steers  of  different  ages 
are  yoked  to  the  plough.”  b Alclat.  emb.  1 1 6.  “Deipnosoph.  1.  3.  cap.  12.  d Euripides.  «Pontanus 

hiarum  lib.  1.  “ Maidens  shun  their  embraces  ; Love,  Venus,  Hymen,  all  abhor  them.”  f Offic.  lib.  Luxuna 
cum  omni  setati  turpis,  turn  seneetuti  faedissima.  B Ecclus.  xxviL  “An  old  man  that  dotes,’  <sc. 
hHor.  lib.  3.  ode  26.  “ He  was  lately  a match  for  a maid,  and  contended  not  ingloriously.”  i“AlectO 
herself  holds  the  torch  at  such  nuptials,  and  malicious  Hymen  sadly  howls." 
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;he  devil  himself  makes  such  matches.  ^ Lovinus  Lemnius  reckons  up  three 
:hings  which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of  marriage;  the  first  is  when  they 
, narry  intempestive  or  unseasonably,  “ as  many  mortal  men  marry  precipitately 
ind  inconsiderately,  when  they  are  effete  and  old  : the  second  when  they 
uany  unequally  for  fortunes  and  birth  : the  third,  when  a sick  impotent  person 
I veds  one  that  is  sound,  oiovce  nuptce  spes  frustratur  : many  dislikes  instantly 
bllow.  Many  doting  dizzards,  it  may  not  be  denied,  as  Plutarch  confesseth, 

‘ ^ recreate  themselves  with  such  obsolete,  unseasonable  and  filthy  remedies 
- so  he  calls  them),  with  a remembrance  of  their  former  pleasures,  against 
I lature  they  stir  up  their  dead  fiesh but  an  old  lecher  is  abominable  ; nmlier 
■ ' ertib  nubens,  “ Nevisanus  holds,  prcesmnitur  lubrica  et  inconstans,  a woman 
|‘  hat  marries  a third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester  than  she  should. 
A.  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes  in  his  comment  upon  Luke,  ““  they 
: ‘ hat  are  coupled  together,  not  to  get  children,  but  to  satisfy  their  lust,  are  not 
riusbandsbut  fornicators,’*  with  whom  St.  Austin  consents ; matrimony  without 
. lope  of  children,  non  matrim^nium,  seel  concubium  did  debet,  is  not  a wedding, 

' )ut  a jumbling  or  coupling  together.  In  a word,  except  they  wed  for  mutual 
! iociety,  help  and  comfort  one  of  another  (in  which  respects,  though  ° Tiberius 
if  lieny  it,  without  question  old  folks  may  well  marry,  for  sometimes  a man  hath 
uuost  need  of  a wife,  according  to  Pucciiis,  when  he  hath  no  need  of  a wife;) 

; )!)therwise  it  is  most  odious,  when  an  old  acherontic  dizzard,  that  hath  one 
i hot  in  his  grave,  a silicernium,  shall  flicker  after  a young  wench  that  is  blithe 
r and  bonny. 

“ P salaciorqnc 

Vemo  passere,  et  albulis  00111011313.” 

Wliat  can  be  more  detestable  1 


i **  9 Tu  cano  capite  araas,  sen  ex  nequissime, 

Jam  plenus  aetatis,  animaqne  feetida 
Senex  hlrcosns  tn  osculare  mnlierem  ? 
Utine  adiens  vomitum  potius  excuties.” 


“Thou  old  goat,  hoary  lecher,  naughty  man, 
with  stinking  hreatli,  art  thou  in  love  ? 
Must  thou  be  slaveiing?  she  spews  to  see 
Thy  filthy  face,  it  doth  so  move.” 


. 5Tet,  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to  marry  a young 
woman  (our  ladies’  match  they  call  it)  for  at'as  erit  mulier,  as  he  said  in  Tully. 
Jato  the  Roman,  Critobulus,  in  ^ Xenophon,  ® Tyraquellus  of  late,  Julius  Sca- 
' iiger,  &c.,  and  many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kind;  but  not  e contra : 
t tis  not  held  fit  for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a young  man.  For  as 
I iVarro  will.  Anus  dum  ludit  morti  delitias facit,  ’tis  Charon’s  match  between 
I Cascus  and  Casca,  and  the  devil  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with  it.  And 
i ..iherefore,  as  the  “ poet  inveighs,  thou  old  Vetustina  bed-ridden  quean,  that  art 
\ aow  skin  and  bones. 


“ Cui  tres  capllll,  quatuorque  sunt  dentes, 
Pectus  cicadse,  crusculumque  lormicse, 
Rugosiorem  qum  gerls  stola  frontem, 

Et  arenarum  cassibus  pares  mammas.” 


“Thou  hast  three  hairs,  four  teeth,  a breast 
Like  grasshopper,  an  emmet’s  crest, 

A skin  more  rugged  than  thy  coat. 

And  dugs  like  spider’s  web  to  boot.” 


Must  thou  marry  a youth  again?  And  yet  ducentas  ire  nuptumpost  mortes 
Hamant : howsoever  it  is,  as  ^ Apuleius  gives  out  of  his  Meroe,  congressus 
) '^imnosus,  pestilens,  abhorrendus,  a pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be 
endured.  In  such  case  how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how 
should  they  agree  one  with  another  ? This  inequality  is  not  in  years  only,  but 
in  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  and  all  good  ^ qualities,  si  qud  voles  apte  nubere, 
mbe  pari,  ’tis  my  counsel,  saith  Anthony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such  a one. 
Civis  Civem  ducat,  Nobilis  Nobilem,  let  a citizen  match  with  a citizen,  a gen- 

M 6.  instit.  ad  opHmam  vitam;  maxima  mortallum  pars  proacipitanter  et  inconsiderate  nubit,  idqne  ea 

f fctate  qua  minus  apta  eat,  quum  senex  adolesccntulse,  sanus  morbidaj,  dives pauperi,  &c.  i Obsoleto, 

' intempeativo,  turpi  remedio  fatentui-  se  nti;  recordatione  pristinarum  voluptatum  se  recreant,  et  adversanto 
natura,  pollinctam  camera  et  enectam  excitant  »‘Lib.2.nu.  25,  Qui  verononprocreandajprolis, 

«cd  explendiE  libidinia  causa  aibi  invicem  copulantnr,  non  tam  conjuges  qnnm  foraicarii  habentur.  “ Lex 
Claud,  c.  23.  PPontanus,  biarum  lib.  1.  “More  salacious  than  the  sparrow  in  spring, 

or  tiie  snow-white  ring-doves."  1 Plautus,  mercator.  *'Symposio.  » Vide  Thuaiil  hlstorlam. 

k- Lu  . . " Martial,  lib.  3.  62.  Epig.  * Lib.  1.  Miles.  yovld.  “ If  you  would  mai  ry 

F suitawyi  marry  your  equal  in  every  respect" 
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tleman  with  a gentlewoman;  lie  that  observes  not  tliia  precept  (saitli  \\Q)no7i 
(jmierum  sed  malum  Genimn,  non  nurum  sed  Furiam,  non  vitce  Comitem,  sed 
litis  fomitem  domi  habebit,  instead  of  a fair  wife  shall  have  afurv,  foratitsom 
in-law  a mere  fiend,  &c.  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed  is  this,  that  though  they  be  equal  in 
years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions,  yet  they  do  not  omit  virtue  and 
good  education,  which  Musonius  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcatein  Stobeus; 

“Dos  est  magna  parentum 
Virtus.  et  metuens  alterius  viri 
Certo  fcEdere  castitas.”* 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  modium  salis,  a bushel  of  salt  with  him 
before  he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should  be  had  in  choosing  a wife,  his,  ; 
second  self,  how  solicitous  should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour  1 
and  when  he  is  assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  before 
bringing  up,  and  good  conditions.  ^ Coquage  god  of  cuckold.s,  as  one  merrily  i 
said,  accompanies  the  goddess  Jealousy,  both  follow  the  fairest,  by  Jupiter’s 
appointment,  and  they  sacrifice  to  them  together  : beauty  and  honesty  seldom  i 
agree;  straight  personages  have  often  crooked  manners;  fair  faces,  foul  vices; 
good  complexions,  ill  conditions.  Suspicionis  plena  res  est,  et  insidiarum,  '■ 
beauty  (saith  ^ Chrysostom)  is  full  of  treachery  and  suspicion : he  that  hath  a 
fair  wife,  cannot  have  a worse  mischief,  and  yet  must  covet  it,  as  if  nothing 
else  in  marriage  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected.  ° Francis  Sforza,  : 
Duke  of  Milan,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  he  would  not  marry  the  I 
Duke  of  Mantua’s  daughter,  except  he  might  see  her  naked  first:  which  i 
Lycurgus  appointed  in  his  laws,  and  Morns  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth  i 
approves.  ^ In  Italy,  as  a traveller  observes,  if  a man  have  three  or  four  ' 
daughters,  or  more,  and  they  prove  fair,  they  are  married  eftsoons : if  de-  ! 
formed,  they  change  their  lovely  names  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Camsena,  call  them  | 
Dorothy,  Ursula,  Bridget,  and  so  put  them  into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were 
fib  for  marriage  but  such  as  are  eminently  fair:  but  these  are  erroneous 
tenets : a modest  virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a fair  snout-piece  is  much  to 
be  preferred.  If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  all  causes  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  marry  a coarse  piece,  fetch  her  from  Cassandra’s  temple,  which  was 
wont  in  Italy  to  be  a sanctuary  of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  thou  shalt  be 
sure  that  no  man  will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  for  spite.  A citizen  of  Bizance 
in  France  had  a filthy,  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his  wife,  and  finding  her  in  bed 
with  another  man,  cried  out  as  one  amazed ; 0 miser  / qum  te  necessUas  hoc 
adegit  ? O thou  wretch,  what  necessity  brought  thee  hither?  as  well  he  might; 
for  who  can  affect  such  a one?  But  this  is  warily  to  be  understood,  most  offend 
in  another  extreme,  they  prefer  wealth  before  beauty,  and  so  she  be  rich,  they 
care  not  how  she  look;  but  these  are  all  out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.  Attendenda 
uxoris  forma,  as  ^ Salisburiensis  adviseth,  ne  si  alteram  aspexei'is,  mox  earn 
sordere  putes,  as  the  Knight  in  Chaucer  that  was  married  to  an  old  woman. 

And  all  day  afler  hid  him  as  an  owl. 

So  woe  was  his  wife  looked  sojoul. 

Have  a care  of  thy  wife’s  complexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seest  another,  thou 
loathest  her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 

“ Si  tlbi  deformis  conjux,  si  serva  venusta, 

Ne  uturis  serva,” -g 

I can  perhaps  give  instance.  Molestum  estpossidere  quod  nemo  habere  dignetur,  • 

Parental  virtue  is  a rich  Inheritance,  as  well  as  that  chastity  which  habitually  avoids  a second 
husband.*’  “ Rabelais,  hist.  Pantagruel,  1 . 3.  cap.  33.  b Horn.  80.  Qiii  pulchram  hahet u.xoreia  n'h'l  ; 
pejus  habere  potest.  ®Araiseus.  d itlnerar.  Ital.  Colonise  edit  IG20.  Nomine  trium  Ger.  fol.  304.  . 
displicult  quod  dominae  flliabus  iminutent  nomen  indltum  in  Baptismo,  etpro  Catharina  Margareta 
quid  desit  ad  luxuriam,  appellant  ipsas  nomlnibus  Cyntliiae,  Cainaeiise,  &c.  ®Leonlcus  de  van  ‘*b.  1 

c.  43.  Asylum  virglnum  defonnium  Cassandroe  templiim.  Plutarch.  fPolycrat.  1.  8.  cap.  11.  " 

your  wife  seem  deformed,  your  maid  beautiful,  sliU  abstain  from  the  latter.” 
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a misery  to  possess  that  wbieli  no  man  likes:  on  the  other  side,  Bifjicile  cus-' 
toditur  quod  'plures  amant.  And  as  the  bragging  soldier  vaunted  in  the  comedy, 
nimia  est  miseria  pulchrujiri  esse  hominem  niinis.  Scipio  did  never  so  hardly 
besiege  Carthage,  as  these  young  gallants  will  beset  thine  house,  one  with  wit 
ff^  or  person,  another  with  wealth,  &c.  Tfshe  be  fair,  saith  Guazzo,  she  will  be 
* suspected  howsoever.  Both  extremes  are  nauglit,  Pulchra  cito  adamatur,foedc(> 
T ^'ucUe  concupiscit,t\iQonQ  is  soon  beloved,  the  other  loves:  one  is  hardly  kept, 
I loecause  proud  and  arrogant,  the  other  not  worth  keeping ; what  is  to  be  done 

! m this  case  ? Ennius  in  Menelippe  adviseth  thee  as  a friend  to  take  statam 
fomiain,  si  vis  hah&re  incolumem  pudicitiam,  one  of  a middle  size,  neither  toe 
.fair,  nor  too  foul,  ^ Nec  formosa  magis  qudm  mihi  casta  placet,  with  old  Cato, 
'::hough  fit  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lectissima,  neque  ilUheralis,  between  both. 

I T his  I approve ; but  of  the  other  two  I resolve  with  Salisburiensis,  cceteris  pari- 
tus,  both  rich  alike,  endowed  alike,  majori  miserid  deformis  Jiabetur  quam  for- 
I owsa  sei'vatur,  I had  rather  marry  a fair  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  than  be 
I troubled  with  a blowze ; but  do  thou  as  thou  wilt,  I speak  only  of  myself. 

I Howsoever,  quod  iterum  moneo,  I would  advise  thee  thus  much,  be  she  fair 
|;j|i  )i’  foul,  to  choose  a wife  out  of  a good  kindred,  parentage,  well  brought  up^ 
i i ll  an  honest  place. 

1“  iPrimum  animo  tibi  proponas  cpio  sanguine  creta, 

Qua  forma,  qua  setate,  quibiisque  ante  omnia  virgo 
Moribus,  in  junctos  veniat  nova  nupta  penartes." 

I He  that  marries  a wife  out  of  a suspected  inn  or  alehouse,  buys  a horse  in 

I'  iiithfield,  and  hires  a servant  in  Paul’s,  as  the  diverb  is,  shall  likely  have 
jade  to  his  horse,  a knave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife. 
Mia  pi'cesumitur  esse  matri  similis,  saith  ^ Nevisanus?  “Such  mother, 
Lch  a daughter;”  7nali  corvi  malum  ovum,  cat  to  her  kind. 

“ “ Scilicet  expectas  ut  tradat  mater  lionestos 
Atque  alios  mores  quiim  quos  habet  1 ” 

If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter  will  matrizare, 

ike  after  her  in  all  good  qualities,” 

“ Creden’  Pasiphae  non  tamipotente  futuram 
Tauripetam  % ” 

If  the  dam  trot,  the  foal  will  not  amble.”  My  last  caution  is,  that  a woman 
) not  bestow  herself  upon  a fool,  or  an  apparent  melancholy  person;  jea- 
usy  is  a symptom  of  that  disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina, 
Koman  lady,  was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous 
isband,  she  caused  and  enjoined  this  epitaph,  as  a caveat  to  others,  to  be 
igi’aven  on  her  tomb; 

“ “Discite  ab  exempio  JustfTi.^  discite  patres,  I “ Learn  parents  all,  and  by  Justina’s  case, 

Ke  nubat  fatuo  Alia  vesti^i  viro,”  &c.  | Your  children  to  no  dizzai’ds  for  to  place.” 

fter  marriage,  I can  give  no  better  admonitions  than  to  use  their  wives  well, 
id  which  a friend  of  mine  told  me  that  was  a married  man,  I will  tell  you  as 
)od  cheap,  saith  Nicostratus  in  °Stobeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for  quiet- 
iss’  sake,  “when  you  are  in  bed  take  heed  of  your  wile’s  flattering  speeches 
i^er  night,  and  curtain  sermons  in  the  morning.”  Let  them  do  their  endea- 
Hir  likewise  to  maintain  them  to  their  means,  which  ^Patricius  ingeminates, 
id  let  them  have  liberty  with  discretion,  as  time  and  place  requires : many 
omen  turn  queans  by  compulsion,  as  ‘iHevisanus  observes,  because  their  hus- 
inds  are  so  hard,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet  and  apparel,  pau,pertas 
git  eas  meretricari,  poverty  and  hunger,  want  of  means,  makes  them  dis- 
)uest,  or  bad  usage;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly  out,  or  bad 

“ Kot  the  most  fair  but  the  most  virtuous  pleases  me.”  1 Chaloner,  lib.  9.  de  repub.  Ang. 
.•ID.  2.  num.  159.  1 Si  genetrix  caste,  caste  quoque  Alia  vivit;  si  merctrix  mater,  Alia  talis  crit. 

Juven.  Sat.  6.  “Camerarius,  cent.  2.  cap.  64.  oper.  subcis.  °Ser.  72.  Quod  amicus  quidam  uxorcin 
ens  mllii  dixit,  dicain  vobis.  In  cubili  cavendae  adulationcs  vesperi,  mane  clamorcs.  l’  Lib.  4.  tit.  4. 
mstitut.  Itcipub.  cap.  de  oiAcio  mariti  et  uxoris.  ^Lib.  4.  syl.  nup.  num.  81.  Non  cur.ant  do  uxoribu-i, 
c volant  Us  subvenire  de  ^ ictu,  vestitu,  dc. 
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e*.«,iuples,  they  do  it  to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  extreme  some  are  too 
liberal,  as  the  proverb  is,  Turdas  malum  sibi  cacat,  they  make  a rod  for  their 
own  tails,  as  Candaules  did  toGyges  in  ^Herodotus,  commend  liis  wife’s  beauty 
himself,  and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst  they  give 
their  wives  too  much  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountiful  allowance,  they  are 
accessary  to  their  own  miseries;  animcB  uxorum  passim^  olent,  as  Plautus 
jibes,  they  have  deformed  souls,  and  by  their  paintings  and  colours  procure 

odium  mariti,  their  husband’s  hate,  especially, “ cum  misere  viscantur 

lahra  mariti.  Besides,  their  wives  (as  Basil  notes)  Impudenter  se  exponunt 
mascxdorum  aspectibus,  jactantes  tunicas,  et  coram  tripudiantes,  impudently 
thrust  themselves  into  other  men’s  companies,  and  by  their  indecent  wanton 
carriage  provoke  and  tempt  the  spectators.  Virtuous  women  should  keep 
house;  and  ’twas  well  performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 

“ mulier  ne  qna  in  publicum 

Spectandam  se  sine  arbitro  praebeat  viro ; ” 

which  made  Phidias  belike  at  Elis  jiaint  Venus  treading  on  a tortoise,  a 
symbol  of  women’s  silence  and  housekeeping.  For  a woman  abroad  and  alone,  ■ 
is  like  a deer  broke  out  of  a park,  quam  mille  Venator es  insequuntur,  whom 
every  hunter  follows;  and  besides  in  such  places  she  cannot  so  well  vindicate 
herself,  but  as  that  virgin  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2),  “ going  for  to  see  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land,”  lost  her  virginity,  she  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  of  a 
sudden:  Imbelles  damce  quid  nisiprceda  sumusV' 

And  therefore  I know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that  would  have  women 
come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  “ ^ to  be  baptized,  married  and  buried ; ” 
but  he  was  too  strait-laced.  Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good  sort,  and  go  in  . 
good  sort,  modd  non  annos  viginti  cetatis  suce  domi  r clinquant,  as  a good  fellow  said, 
so  that  they  look  not  twenty  years  younger  abroad  than  they  do  at  home,  they  be 
not  spruce,  neat,  angels  abroad,  beasts,  dowdies,  sluts  at  home ; but  seek  by  all 
means  to  please  and  give  content  to  their  husbands : to  be  quiet  above  all 
things,  obedient,  silent  and  patient ; if  they  be  incensed,  angry,  chid  a little, 
their  wives  must  not  ^ cample  again,  but  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest 
woman,  I cannot  now  tell  where  she  dwelt,  but  by  report  an  honest  woman  she 
was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by  chance  complain  of  her  husband’s  impatience, 
told  her  an  excellent  remedy  for  it,  and  gave  her  withal  a glass  of  water,  which 
when  he  brawled  she  should  hold  still  in  her  mouth,  and  that  toties  quoties,  ■ 
as  often  as  he  chid ; she  did  so  two  or  three  times  with  good  success,  and  at 
length  seeing  her  neighbour,  gave  her  great  thanks  for  it,  and  would  need.s  ; 
know  the  ingredients,  ^ she  told  her  in  brief  what  it  was,  “ fair  water,”  and 
no  more : for  it  was  not  the  water,  but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure. 
Let  every  froward  woman  imitate  this  example,  and  be  quiet  within  doors,  and 
(as  ^M.  Aurelius  prescribes)  a necessary  caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all  ; 
good  matrons  that  love  their  credits,  to  come  little  abroad,  but  follow  their  ) 
work  at  home,  look  to  their  household  affairs  and  private  business,  ceconomi(B  . 
incumhentes,  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary,  circumsj)ect,  modest,  and  compose  them- 
selves to  live  to  their  husbands’  means,  as  a good  housewife  should  do. 

“ ° Quffi  studiis  gavisa  coli,  partita  laborcs 
Fallot  opus  cantii,  fornioj  assiraulata  coronas 
Cura  puellavis,  circum  fusosque  rotusquo 
Cum  volvct,”  &c. 


In  Clio.  Spcciem  uxorls  supra  modum  extpllcns,  fecit  ut  111am  nudam  coram  aspiceret.  , 

Sat.  0.  “ lie  cannot  kiss  his  wife  for  paint.”  t Orat.  couU’a  ebr.  “ That  a matron  should  not  o i 

seen  in  public  without  her  husband  as  her  spokesman.”  * “Helpless  deer,  what  are  we  but  a * 

y Ad  baptismum,  matrimonium  et  tumulum.  * Non  vociferatur  ilia  si  maritus  obganniat.  “ Frauuein 
ancriens  ostendit  ci  non  aquam  sed  sllentium  iracundirc  moderari.  b Horol.  princi.  lib.  2.  caP- 

Diligcntcr  cavendum  foeminis  illustribus  ne  frequenter  cxeant  ° Chaloner.  “ One  who  delights  m tn 
labour  of  the  di-staff,  and  beguiles  the  hours  of  labour  with  a song;  her  duties  assume  an  air  of  Tuium* 
beauty  when  she  is  busied  at  tlic  wheel  and  the  spindle  with  her  maids.” 
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Howsoever  ’tis  good  to  keep  tliem  private,  not  in  prison ; 

**  d Quisquis  custodit  uxorem  vectibus  et  seris, 

Etsi  sibi  sapiens,  stultus  est,  et  nihil  sapit.” 

Read  more  of  this  subject,  Horol,  princ.  lib.  2.  per  totuin.  Arnisseus,  polit. 
Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Bossus  de  mulier.  apparaf.  Godefridus  de  Amor.  lib.  2. 
cap.  4.  Levinus  Lemnius,  cap.  54.  de  institut.  Christ.  Barbaras  de  re  uxor.  lib. 
2.  cap.  2.  Franciscus  Patritius  de  institut.  Reipub.  lib.  4.  Tit.  4 et  5.  de 
officio  mariti  et  uxoris,  Christ.  Fonseca,  Amphitheat.  Amor.  cap.  45.  Sam. 
Heander,  &c. 

These  cautions  concern  him;  and  if  by  those  or  his  own  discretion  otherwise 
lie  cannot  moderate  himself,  his  friends  must  not  be  wanting  by  their  wisdom, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  give  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  prevent  and  remove 
(be  occasions,  objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be  one  alone,  or  many, 
to  consider  whom  he  suspects  or  at  what  times,  in  what  places  he  is  most 
incensed,  in  what  companies.  ®Nevisanns  makes  a question  whether  a young 
physician  ought  to  be  admitted  in  cases  of  sickness,  into  a new  married  man’s 
house,  to  administer  a julep,  a syrup,  or  some  such  physic.  The  Persians  of 
old  would  not  suffer  a young  physician  to  come  amongst  women.  ^Apollonides 
Gous  made  Artaxerxes  cuckold,  and  was  after  buried  alive  for  it.  A gaoler  in 
. Aristsenetus  had  a fine  young  gentleman  to  his  prisoner;  ^in  commiseration  of 
his  youth  and  person  he  let  him  loose,  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  but 
he  unkindly  made  him  a cornuto.  Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  Paris  a 
stranger,  his  whole  house  and  family  were  at  his  command,  but  he  ungently 
stole  away  his  best  beloved  wife.  The  like  measure  was  offered  to  Agis  king 
of  Lacedsemon,  by  ^ Alcibiades  an  exile,  for  his  good  entertainment,  he  was  too 
familiar  with  Timea  his  wife,  begetting  a child  of  her,  called  Leotichides : and 
bragging  moreover  when  he  came  home  to  Athens,  that  he  had  a son  should 
be  king  of  the  Lacedemonians.  If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but 
the  parties  might  easily  be  satisfied,  or  that  they  could  use  them  gently  and 
intreat  them  well,  not  to  revile  them,  scoff  at,  hate  them,  as  in  such  cases 
commonly  they  do,  ’tis  a human  infirmity,  a miserable  vexation,  and  they 
should  not  add  grief  to  grief,  nor  aggravate  their  misery,  but  seek  to  please, 

:i  and  by  all  means  give  them  content,  by  good  counsel,  removing  such  ofiensive 
I objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet  friends.  In  old  Rome  there  was  a 
temple  erected  by  the  matrons  to  that  Viriplaca  Dea,  another  to  Venus 
verticorda,  quee  maritos  uxoribus  reddebat  benevolos,  whither  (if  any  difference 
'happened  between  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantly  resort : there  they  did 
offer  sacrifice,  a white  hart,  Plutarch  records,  sine  felle,  without  the  gall 
(some  say  the  like  of  Juno’s  temple),  and  make  their  prayers  for  conjugal 
peace : before  some  ^indifferent  arbitrators  and  friends,  the  matter  was  heard 
between  man  and  wife,  and  commonly  composed.  In  our  times  we  want  no 
sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such  controversies,  if  use  were  made  of 
: them.  Some  say  that  precious  stone  called  ^beryllus,  others  a diamond,  hath 
excellent  virtue,  contra  hostium  injurias,  et  conjugates  invicem  conciliarc, 
to  reconcile  men  and  wives,  to  maintain  unity  and  love;  you  may  try  tliis  when 
■ you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.  If  none  of  all  these  means  and  cautions  will 
take  place,  I know  not  what  remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whither  such  persons  may 
:go  for  ease,  except  they  can  get  into  the  same  “Turkey  paradise,  “ Where 
they  shall  have  as  many  fair  wives  as  they  will  themselves,  with  clear  eyes,  and 

d Menander.  " Whoever  guards  his  wife  with  bolts  and,hars  will  repent  his  narrow  policy."  ® Lib.  6. 

nnm.  11.  f Ctealas  in  Persicis  dnxit  vulvas  morbqin^so  nee,  cuniri  posse  nisi  cum  viro  concumberct, 
hac  arte  voti  compos,  &c.  K Exsolvit  vinculis  solutumque  demisit,  at  ille  inhumunus  stupravit  oonjugem. 
“Plutarch,  vita  ejus.  lEoslnus,  lib.  2.  19.  Valerius,  lib,  2.  cap.  I.  k Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  1.  4. 
cap.  8.  gen.  dicr.  1 Fr.  Kucus  do  gemmis,  1.  2.  cap.  8.  et  15.  Strozius  Cicogna,  11b.  2.  cap.  15.  spiritet 
hi  can.  habent  Ibidem  uxoresquot  voluntcuin  oculis  clurissimis,  quus  uuuquam  in  aliquem  prxtcr  marituui 
C-’iurse  sunt,  &c.  Bredenbacchius,  Idem  et  Bohemus,  &c. 
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Biicli  as  look  on  nouo  but  their  own  husbands/’  no  fear,  no  danger  of  being 
cuckolds  j or  else  I would  have  them  observe  that  strict  rule  of  Alphonsiis 
to  marry  a deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a blind  woman.  If  this  will  not  help,  let 
them,  to  prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  ° astrologer,  and  see  whether  tlio 
significators  in  her  horoscope  agree  with  his,  that  they  be  not  in  signis  et  par- 
tibus  odiose  intuentibus  aut  imperantibus,  sed  mutuo  et  amice  anlisciis  et  obc- 
dientibus,  otherwise  (as  they  hold)  there  will  be  intolerable  enmities  between 
them;  or  else  get  him  sigillum  veneris,  a characteristical  seal  stamped  in  tlio. 
day  and  hour  of  V enus,  when  she  is  fortunate,  with  such  and  such  set  word.s 
and  charms,  which  Villanovanus  and  Leo  Suavius  prescribe,  ex  sigillis  magicis 
Salomonis,  Hermetis,  Raguelis,  &c,,  with  many  such,  which  Alexis,  Albertus, 
and  some  of  our  natural  magicians  put  upon  us : ut  mulier  cum  aliquo  adulter- 
are  nonpossit,  incide  de  capillis  ejus,  &c.,  and  he  shall  surely  be  gracious  in  all 
women’s  eyes,  and  never  suspect  or  disagree  with  his  own  wife  so  long  as  lie 
wears  it.  If  this  course  be  not  approved,  and  other  remedies  may  not  be  : 
had,  they  must  in  the  last  place  sue  for  a divorce ; but  that  is  somewhat  difii- 
cult  to  effect,  and  not  all  out  so  fit.  For  as  Felisacus  in  his  Tract  dejusta  i 
uxore  urgeth,  if  that  law  of  Constantine  the  Great,  or  that  of  Theodosius  and  :: 
Valentinian,  concerning  divorce,  were  in  use  in  our  times,  innumeras  propemo-  i 
dum  viduas  haberemus,  et  ccelibes  viros,  we  should  have  almost  no  married  j 
couples  left.  Try  therefore  those  former  remedies ; or  as  Tertullian  rejiorts  of  « 
Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eyes,  ^ because  he  could  not  look  upon  a woman  i 
without  lust,  and  was  much  troubled  to  see  that  which  he  might  not  enjoy ; let  i 
him  make  himself  blind,  and  so  he  shall  avoid  that  care  and  molestation  of 
watching  his  wife.  One  other  sovereign  remedy  I could  repeat,  an  especial  j 
antidote  against  jealousy,  an  excellent  cure,  but  I am  not  noAv  disposed  to  tell  i 
it,  not  that  like  a covetous  empiric  I conceal  it  for  any  gain,  but  some  other  | 
reasons,  I am  not  willing  to  publish  it ; if  you  be  very  desmous  to  know  it, 
when  I meet  you  next  I will  perad venture  tell  you  what  it  is  in  your  ear.  Th is 
is  the  best  counsel  I can  give ; which  he  that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves, 

may  apjfiy  unto  himself.  In  the  mean  time, dii  talem  terris  avertite 

pestem,  *^as  the  proverb  is,  from  heresy,  jealousy  and  frenzy,  good  Lord 
deliver  us.  • 


SECT.  ly.  MEMB.  I. 

Subsect.  I. — Religious  Melancholy.  Rs  object  God;  what  his  beauty  is;  IIoio 
it  allures.  The  parts  and  parties  affected. 

That  there  is  such  a distinct  species  of  love  melancholy,  no  man  hath  ever 
yet  doubted  : but  whether  this  subdivision  of  ^ Religious  Melancholy  be  j 
warrantable,  it  may  be  controverted. 


“ ® Pergite  Pierides,  medio  nec  calle  vagantem 
Linquite  me,  qua  nulla  pedum  vestigia  ducimt, 

Nulla  rotte  ernuus  testantur  signa  priores.” 

I have  no  pattern  to  follow  as  in  some  of  the  rest,  no  man  to  imitate. 
physician  hath  as  yet  distinctly  written  of  it  as  of  the  other ) all  acknowledge 
is  a most  notable  symptom,  some  a cause,  but  few  a species  or  kind.  ^ A re  tens,  ( 
Alexander,  Bhasis,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  late  writers,  as  Gordonius,  ; 
Fuchsius,  Plater,  Bruel,  Montaltus,  &c.  repeat  it  as  a symptom.  “Some 
seem  to  be  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  some  take  upon  them  to  be  prophets,  t 


“Uxor  cjeca  ducat  maritum  surdum,  &c.  °Sce  Valent.  Nal)od.  diifcr.  com.  in  Alcabitium,  iibi  plu  . 
rCap.  46.  Apol.  quod  muliercs  sine  concupiscentia  aspicero  non  posset,  &c.  ^ ‘ i e gods  avert  sue 

pestilence  from  the  world.”  ^ Called  religious  because  it  is  still  conversant  about  religion  and 

obiects.  ®Grotius.  “ Proceed,  ye  muses,  nor  desert  me  In  the  middle  of  my  journey,  where  no  foorap- 

lead  mo,  no  wheeltracks  indicate  the  transit  of  former  chariots.”  t Lib.  1 . cap.  1 6.  nonniilll  . - 

aildicti  sunt,  ct  futura  sc  prajdiccrc  arbitrantur.  “ Mils  videtur  quod  sunt  prophetic  ct  inspii  > 

rj'iritu  sancto,  ct  incipiunt  prophetare,  ct  multa  futura  prwdicunt. 
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some  are  addicted  to  new  opinions,  some  foretell  strange  tilings,  de  statu  mundl . 
et  Antichristi,  saitli  Gordoniiis.  Some  will  proiiliesy  of  the  end  of  the  world  to 
a day  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antiehrist,  as  they  have  been  addicted  or 
brought  up;  for  so  melancholy  works  with  them,  as  ^Laurentius  holds.  If 
they  have  been  precisely  given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in 
conclusion  produce  strange  effects,  the  humour  imprints  symptoms  according 
to  their  several  inclinations  and  conditions,  which  makes  ^ Guianerius  and 
^ Felix  Plater  put  too  much  devotion,  blind  zeal,  fear  for  eternal  punishment, 
and  that  last  judgment  for  a cause  of  those  enthusiastic  and  desperate  persons : 
but  some  do  not  obscurely  make  a distinct  species  of  it,  dividing  love-melan- 
choly into  that  whose  object  is  women ; and  into  the  other  whose  object  is  God. 
t Plato,  in  Convivio,  makes  mention  of  two  distinct  furies : and  amongst  our 
'Neoterics,  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  lib.  1.  pract.  med.  cap.  16.  cap.  de  Melanch. 
<loth  expressly  treat  of  it  in  a distinct  species.  “ ‘‘Love  melancholy  (saith  he) 
is  twofold ; the  first  is  that  (to  which  peradventure  some  will  not  vouchsafe 
this  name  or  species  of  melancholy)  affection  of  those  which  put  God  for  their 
object,  and  are  altogether  about  prayer,  fasting,  <fec.,  the  other  about  women.” 

■ Peter  Forestus  in  his  observations  delivereth  as  much  in  the  same  words : and 
Felix  Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  ^.frequentissima  est  ejus  species,  in  qua 
' curandd  soepissime  multurn  fui  impeditus ; ’tis  a frequent  disease ; and  they 
' Iiave  a ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of  Areteus  and  Plato.  ^ Areteus,  an  old 
author,  in  his  third  book,  cap.  6.  doth  so  divide  love  melancholy,  and  derives 
’ this  second  from  the  first,  which  comes  by  inspiration  or  otherwise.  ® Plato 
i in  his  Phsedrus  hath  these  words,  “ Apollo’s  priests  in  Delphos,  and  at 
i Dodona,  in  their  fury  do  many  pretty  feats,  and  benefit  the  Greeks,  but  never 
in  their  right  wits  ” He  makes  them  all  mad,  as  well  he  might;  and  he  that 
' shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old,  those  prodigious  effects  of  it  (as  in 
its  place  I will  shew  the  several  furies  of  our  fatidici  dii,  pythonissas,  sibyls, 
enthusiasts,  pseudoprophets,  heretics,  and  schismatics  in  these  our  latter  ages) 
shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world  again  cannot  afford  so  much  matter  of 
:nadness,  so  many  stupendous  symptoms,  as  superstition,  heresy,  schism  have 
brought  out : that  this  species  alone  may  be  paralleled  to  all  the  former,  has  a 
: p-eater  latitude,  and  more  miraculous  effects ; that  it  more  besots  and  infa- 
tuates men,  than  any  other  above  named  whatsoever,  does  more  harm,  works 
nore  disquietness  to  mankind,  and  has  more  crucified  the  souls  of  mortal  men 
such  hath  been  the  devil’s  craft)  than  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth, 
amine,  and  all  the  rest. 

Give  mebutalittle  leave,  and  I will  set  before  your  eyes  in  brief  a stupendous, 
rast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness  and  folly  : a sea  full  of  shelves  and 
■ocks,  sands,  gulfs,  euripes  and  contrary  tides,  full  of  fearful  monsters,  uncouth 
hapes,  roaring  waves,  tempests,  and  siren  calms,  halcyonian  seas,  unspeak- 
I ible  misery,  such  comedies  and  tragedies,  such  absurd  and  ridiculous,  feral  and 
jiamentable  fits,  that  I know  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  or  derided, 
or  may  be  believed,  but  that  we  daily  seethe  same  still  practised  in  our  days, 
resh  examples,  nova  novitia,  fresh  objects  of  misery  and  madness,  in  this 
dnd  that  are  still  represented  unto  us,  abroad,  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in 
'>ur  bosoms. 

But  before  I can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errors  and  obliquities,  their 
-auses,  symptoms,  affections,  &c.,  I must  say  something  necessarily  of  the 

•.  Melanch.  y Cap.  5.  Tractat.  multi  oh  timorem  Del  sunt  melanchollcl,  et  timorem  geliennse. 

ney  arc  still  troubled  for  their  sins.  ^riater  c.  13.  ‘‘Melancholia  Erotica  vcl  quaj  cum  amoro  est, 
I'mpicx  est : prima  quae  ah  aliis  forsan  non  meretur  nomcn  melancholiae,  est  affectio  eorum  quae  pro  objecto 
f roponunt  Dcum  et  ideo  nihil  aliud  curant  aut  cogltant  quam  Dcum,  jijunla,  vigillas;  altera  ob  mullcres. 
o'nif  turorls  species  h prima  vel  ^ sccunda,  deorum  rogantium,  vel  afllatu  numinum  furor  bio 

‘i  1 , Dclphis  futura  praidicunt  vates,  et  in  Dodona  sacerdotes  furentes  quidein  inulta  jocundu 
'raids  deferunt,  sanl  vero  cxigua  aut  nulla. 
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object  of  this  love,  God  bimsolf,  what  this  love  is,  liow  it  allurclh,  wlicncc  it 
proceeds,  and  (which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake,  wander 
and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate  to  himself,  eter- 
nity, omnipotency,  immutability,  wisdom,  majesty,  justice,  mercy,  &c.,  hi.s 
^beauty  is  not  the  least:  one  thing,  saith  David,  have  I desired  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  I will  still  desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  Psal.  xxvii.  4, 
And  out  of  Sion,  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God  shined,  Psal, 
1,  2.  All  other  creatures  are  fair,  I confess,  and  many  other  objects  do  much 
enamour  us,  a fair  house,  a fair  horse,  a comely  person,  am  amazed,” 

saith  Austin,  “when  I look  up  to  heaven  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the 
beauty  of  angels,  princij^alities,  powers,  who  can  express  it?  who  can  suffi- 
ciently commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which  appears  in  us?  so  fair  a body, 
so  fair  a face,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  brows,  all  fair  and  lovely  to  behold ; 
besides  the  beauty  of  the  soul  which  cannot  be  discerned.  If  we  so  labour  and 
be  so  much  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  how  shall  we  be  ravished 
with  that  admirable  lustre  of  God  himself  ? ” If  ordinary  beauty  have  such  a 
prerogative  and  power,  and  what  is  amiable  and  fair,  to  draw  the  eyes  and  ears, 
hearts  and  affections  of  all  spectators  unto  it,  to  move,  win,  entice,  allure : 
how  shall  this  divine  form  ravish  our  souls,  which  is  the  fountain  and  quint- 


a beautiful  person  alone,  and,  as  a plausible  sermon,  he  so  much  affect  us,  what  j 
shall  this  beauty  of  God  himself,  that  is  infinitely  fairer  than  all  creatures,  men,  I 
angels,  &c.  ^Omnis  j^ulchritudo  Jiorum,  hominum,  angelorum,  et  rerum 
omnium  pulcherrima/rum  ad  Dei pulchritudinem  collata,  nox  est  et  tenebree,  all 
other  beauties  are  night  itself,  mere  darkness  to  this  our  inexplicable,  incom- 
prehensible, unspeakable,  eternal,  infinite,  admirable  and  divine  beauty.  This 
lustre,  pulchritudo  omnium  pulcherrima.  This  beauty  and  “ ^ splendour  of  the 
divine  majesty,”  is  it  that  draws  all  creatures  to  it,  to  seek  it,  love,  admire,  and  i 
adore  it ; and  those  heathens,  pagans,  philosophers,  out  of  those  rehes  they  | 
have  yet  left  of  God’s  image,  are  so  far  forth  incensed,  as  not  only  to  acknow-  I 
ledge  a God ; but,  though  after  their  own  inventions,  to  stand  in  admiration  of  I 
his  bounty,  goodness,  to  adore  and  seek  him ; the  magnificence  and  structure  I 
of  the  world  itself  and  beauty  of  all  his  creatures,  his  goodness,  providence,  | 
protection,  enforceth  them  to  love  him,  seek  him,  fear  him,  though  a wrong  I 
way  to  adore  him : but  for  us  that  are  Christians,  regenerate,  that  are  his 
adonted  sons,  illuminated  by  his  word,  having  the  eyes  of  our  hearts  and  under- 


essence  of  all  beauty?  Ccelum  pulchrum,  sed  pulchmor  cceli  fabricator;  if 
heaven  be  so  fair,  the  sun  so  fair,  how  much  fairer  shall  he  be,  that  made  them 
fair  ? “ For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionally,  the 

maker  of  them  is  seen,”  Wisd.  xiii.  5.  If  there  be  such  pleasure  in  beholding 
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That  it  is  a distinct  species. 
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orclmnl  of  i:>omegrauatGS,  with  sweet  scents  of  saffron,  spike,  calamus  and 
cinnamon,  and  all  the  trees  of  incense,  as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst 
women,  no  spot  in  her,  ^his  sister,  his  spouse,  undefiled,  the  only  daughter  of 
her  mother,  dear  unto  her,  fair  as  the  moon,  pure  as  the  sun,  looking  out  as 
the  morning;”  that  by  these  figures,  that  glass,  these  spiritual  eyes  of  con- 
templation, we  might  perceive  some  resemblance  of  his  beauty,  the  love  be- 
tween his  church  and  him.  And  so  in  the  xlv.  Psalm  this  beauty  of  his  church 
is  compared  to  a “ queen  in  a vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embroidered  raiment 
of  needlework,  that  the  king  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty.”  To  incense 
us  further  yet,  ^ John,  in  his  apocalypse,  makes  a description  of  that  heavenly 
J erusalem,  the  beauty  of  it,  and  in  it  the  maker  of  it ; “ Likening  it  to  a city 
of  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass,  shining  and  garnished  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones,  having  no  need  of  sun  or  moon : for  the  Lamb  is  the  light  of 
it,  the  glory  of  God  doth  illuminate  it : to  giVe  us  to  understand  the  infinite 
; glory,  beauty,  and  happiness  of  it,”  Not  that  it  is  no  fairer  than  these  crea- 
tures to  which  it  is  compared,  but  that  this  vision  of  his,  this  lustre  of  his  divine 
majesty,  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  to  our  apprehensions,  “no  tongue  can 
tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,”  as  Paul  saith.  Moses  himself,  Exod.  xxxiii.  18. 
when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory,  was  answered  that  he  might  not 
endure  it,  no  man  could  see  his  face  and  live.  Sensibile  forte  destruit  scfisum, 
a strong  object  overcometh  the  sight,  according  to  that  axiom  in  philosophy : 
fulgorem  solis  ferre  non  potes,multo  magis  creatoris;  if  thoucanst  not  endure 
the  sunbeams,  how  canst  thou  endure  that  fulgor  and  brightness  of  Him  that 
made  the  sun?  The  sun  itself  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  are  but  shadows  of 
it,  ’tis  visio  prcecellens,  as  “Austin  calls  it,  the  quintessence  of  beauty  this, 
“ which  far  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  sun  and  moon,  stars,  angels,  gold 
and  silver,  woods,  fair  fields,  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  to  behold.”  All  those 
other  beauties  fail,  vary,  are  subject  to  corruption,  to  loathing;  ““But  this  is 
an  immortal  vision,  a divine  beauty,  an  immortal  love,  an  indefatigable  love  and 
beauty,  with  sight  of  which  we  shall  never  be  tired  nor  wearied,  but  still  the 
more  we  see,  the  more  we  shall  covet  him.”  “ ° For  as  one  saith,  where  this 
vision  is,  there  is  absolute  beauty;  and  where  is  that  beauty,  from  the  same 
(buntain  comes  all  pleasure  and  happiness ; neither  can  beauty,  pleasure,  hap- 
piness, be  separated  from  his  vision  or  sight,  or  his  vision,  from  beauty, 
pleasure,  happiness.”  In  this  life  we  have  but  a glimpse  of  this  beauty  and 
lappiness : we  shall  hereafter,  as  John  saith,  see  him  as  he  is : thine  eyes,  as 
[saiah  promiseth,  xxxiii.  17.  “shall behold  the  king  in  his  glory,”  then  shall 
we  be  perfectly  enamoured,  have  a full  fruition  of  it,  desire,  ^ behold  and  love 
him  alone  as  the  most  amiable  and  fairest  object,  or  summvm  honum,  or 
ihiefest  good. 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will  been  corrupted ; 
and  as  we  are  enjoined  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul : for  to 
diat  end  were  we  bora,  to  love  this  object,  as  ^Melancthon  discourseth,  and  to 
iiijoy  it.  “ And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as  our  sum- 
%um  honum,  or  principal  good,  and  all  other  good  things  for  God’s  sake:  and 
lature,  as  she  proceeded  from  it,  would  have  sought  this  fountain;  but  in 
diis  infirmity  of  human  nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  corrupt : ” 
ind  a man  is  like  that  monster  in  Plato,  composed  of  a Scylla,  a lion  and  a 
uan;  we  are  carried  away  headlong  with  the  torrent  of  our  affections:  the 

‘t  *,’[^**'  pnlchrltudlnos  terrenos  aurl,  argentl,  nemorum 

pule  iritudlnem  Solis  et  Lunic,  stcllarum,  omnia  pulchra  superans.  n immortaiis  hajc  visio, 

; ubicunque  vUio  et  pnlchritudo  divini  aspectAs! 
f codem  fonte  omnisque  b^tiiydo,  nec  ab  ^us  aspectu  voluptas,  nec  ab  liia  voluptato  aapectus 
letup  Ilsebreus.  Dubitatur  an  humana  felicitas  Deo  cognoseendo  an  amando  tonni- 

iniptim  1 « ^ Lib.  de  anima.  Ad  hoe  objectum  amandum  ct  fruendum  nati  sumus;  et  hunc  cxpctlssot, 

m nunc  aiMssct  humana  voluntas,  utsummiim  bonum,  ct  caitcras  res  oinnes  co  ordino.  *'y.  do  Uepub. 


IlarHjioits  Melancltol!/.  [Pnrt.  3.  Sec.  4. 

■\voiltl,  find  tlicit  in  fill  ito  variety  of  jilotising  oLjcct.'s  iii  it,  do  so  .'dlurc  and  cna- 
niom  iiSj  tliat  we  cariinot  so  iniich.  a<s  look  towU/rds  Ood,  seek  liim,  or  think  on 
liiin  as  we  should : we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  veTnpuhliGco’ni  ccelest&M  cogitare,  we 
cannot  contain  ourselves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so  pleasing  to  us.  Mar- 
liage,  saith  Gualter,  detains  many , “A  thing  in  itself  laudable,  good  and 
necessary,  but  many  deceived  and  carried  away  with  the  blind  love  of  it,  have 
quite  laid  aside  the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  liis  glory.  Meat  and  drink 
hath  overcome  as  many,  whilst  they  rather  strive  to  please,  satisfy  their  guts 
and  belly,  than  to  serve  God  and  nature.”  Some  are  so  busied  about  mer- 
chandise to  get  money,  they  lose  their  own  souls,  whilst  covetously  carried,  and 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  gain,  they  forget  God ; as  much  we  may  say  of 
honour,  leagues,  friendships,  health,  wealth,  and  all  other  profits  or  pleasures 
in  this  life  whatsoever.  “ ^ In  this  world  there  be,  so  many  beautiful  objects, 
splendours  and  brightness  of  gold,  majesty  of  glory,  assistance  of  friends,  fair 
promises,  smooth  words,  victories,  triumphs,  and  such  an  infinite  company  of  : 
l)leasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  draw  us  from  God,  that  we  cannot  look  after  i 
him.”  And  this  is  it  which  Christ  himself,  those  prophets  and  apostles  so  i 
much  thundered  against,  1 J ohn,  xvii,  15,  dehort  us  from ; “ love  not  the  world,  \ 
nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world : if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  ; 
the  Father  is  not  in  him,  16.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  as  lust  of  the  flesh,  | 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world  : : 
and  the  world  passeth  away  and  the' lust  thereof;  but  he  that  fulfilleth  the  will  i 
of  God  abideth  for  ever.  “No  man,”  saith  our  Saviour,  “can  serve  two  mastei-s,  i 
but  he  must  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,”  &c.,  honos  velmalos  mmes,  honi  ij 
vel  inali  faciunt  amoves,  Austin  well  infers : and  this  is  that  which  all  the-  ;j 
fathers  inculcate.  He  cannot  Austin  admonisheth)  be  God’s  friend,  that  is  ,j 
delighted  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world  : “ make  clean  thine  heart,  purify  i 
thine  heart ; if  thou  wilt  see  this  beauty,  prepare  thyself  for  it.  It  is  the  eye  ; 
of  contemplation  by  which  we  must  behold  it,  the  wing  of  meditation  which  : 
lifts  us  up  and  rears  our  souls  with  the  motion  of  our  hearts,  and  sweetness  . 
of  contemplation so  saith  Gregory  cited  by  ^ Bonaventure.  And  as  ^ Philo 
Judaeus  seconds  him,  “He  that  loves  God  will  soar  aloft  and  take  him  wings ; ! 
and,  leaving  the  earth,  fly  np  to  heaven,  wander  with  sun  and  moon,  stars,  and  i 
that  heavenly  troop,  God  himself  being  his  guide.”  If  we  desire  to  see  him,  ; 
we  must  lay  aside  all  vain  objects,  which  detain  us  and  dazzle  our  eyes,  and  ' 
as  ^ Ficinus  adviseth  us,  “ get  us  solar  eyes,  spectacles  as  they  that  look  on  ; 
the  sun : to  see  this  divine  beauty,  lay  aside  all  material  objects,  all  sense,  and  | 
then  thou  shalt  see  him  as  he  is.”  Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  “'Austin  expos-  ) 
tulates,  “ why  dost  thou  stand  gaping  on  this  dross,  muck-hills,  filthy  excre-  | 
ments?  behold  a far  fairer  object,  God  himself  woos  thee;  behold  him,  enjoy  i 
him,  he  is  sick  for  love.”  Cant.  v.  he  invites  thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into  i 
his  fair  garden,  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,  to  be  merry  with  him,  to  enjoy  I 
liis  presence  for  ever.  ^ Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets  besides  the  gates  in  | 
the  top  of  high  places,  before  the  city,  at  the  entry  of  the  door,  and  bids  them  | 
give  ear  to  her  instruction,  which  is  better  than  gold  or  precious  stones ; no  { 
pleasures  can  be  compared  to  it : leave  all  then  and  follow  her,  vos  exiwrtor  6 

i 

\ 

® Horn.  9.  in  cpist.  Joliannis,  cap.  2.  Multos  conjuginm  decepit,  res  alioqui  salutaris  et  necesspla,  co  quod  i 
creco  ejua  amorc  deceptl,  divini  ainorls  et  glorioe  studium  in  universum  abjecerunt;  plurimos  cibus  et  pot na  | 
perdit.  tin  miindo  splendor  opum,  glorite  majestas,  amicitiarum  praasidia,  verborum  blanditite,  volupt^  j 
turn  omnis  generis  illecebrfe,  victorias,  triumpbi,  et  inflnita  alia  ab  amore  dei  nos  abstrahnnt,  &c.  In  ! 
J’sal.  xxxli.  Dei  amicus  esse  non  potest  qni  mundi  studiis  delectatur;  ut  banc  formara  videas  munda  cor,  i 
serena  cor,  &c.  * Contcmplationis  pluma  nos  snblevat  atque  inde  erigimur  intentione  cordis,  dulcedino  | 

contemplation  is  distinct.  6.  do  7.  Itineribus.  ^ Lib.  do  victimis : anians  Deum,  subliinia  petit,  sumpt’s  t 
alis  et  in  coelum  rectb  volat,  relicta  terra,  cupidus  aberrandi  cum  sole,  luna,  stcllarumque  sacra  militia,  Ip.^o  | 
Deo  duce.  * In  com.  Plat.  cap.  7.  ut  Solem  videas  oculi-s,  fieri  debes  Solaris : ut  divinam  aspicias  pm* 

cliritudinem,  dcmltte  materiam,  demitte  sensum,  et  Dcum  quails  sit  videbis.  “ Avare,  quid  Inlilas  Ins,  :■ 
«tc.,  pulclirior  est  qul  tc  iu»))it  ipsuin  visnruf*.  ipsuni  habiturus.  bProv.  viil.  ■ 
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amici  ct  ohsccro.  In  ^Ficinns’s  v/onls,  “I  exliort  and  bescccli  yon,  that  you 
v/ould  embrace  and  follow  tills  divine  love  with  all  your  hearts  and  abilities,  by 
all  offices  and  endeavours  make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you.”  For 
whom  alone,  saith  ‘^Plotinus,  “ we  must  forsake  the  Idngdoms  and  empires  of 
the  whole  earth,  sea,  land,  and  air,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  him,  leave 
all  and  follow  him.” 

Now,  forasmuch  as  this  love  of  God  is  a habit  infused  of  God,  as  Thomas 
holds,  1.  2.  qucest.  23.  “ by  which  a man  is  inclined  to  love  God  above  all,  and 
his  neighbour  as  himself,”  we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eyes, 
make  clear  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rays,  and  per- 
form those  duties  that  he  requires  of  us,  Deut.  vi.  and  Josh,  xxiii.  “to  love 
God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  to  keep  his  commandments.  In 
this  we  know,  saith  1 J ohn,  c.  v.  2.  we  love  the  children*of  God,  when  we  love 
God  and  keep  his  commandments.”  Tliis  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep 
his  commandments ; he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love, 
cap.  iv.  8.  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him;” 
for  love  pre-supposeth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites  us  to  God  himself,  as 
^Leon  Hebreus  delivereth  unto  us,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  fear  ot  God, 
liumility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  virtues,  and  charity  itself.  For  if  we 
love  God,  we  shall  love  our  neighbour,  and  perform  the  duties  which  are  re- 
quired at  our  hands,  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1 Cor.  xv.  4,  5 ; Ephes.  iv. ; 
Coloss.  iii. ; Rom.  xii.  We  shall  not  be  envious  or  puffed  up,  or  boast, 
disdain,  think  evil,  or  be  provoked  to  anger,  but  suffer  all  things;  endeavour 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.”  Forbear  one  another, 
forgive  one  another,  clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  and  perform  all  those 
works  of  mercy,  which  ^Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  amoris  etamiciiice  imple- 
tionem  ct  exteiitionem,  the  extent  and  complement  of  love ; and  that  not  for 
fear  or  worldly  respects,  but  or  dine  ad  Deum,  for  the  love  of  God  himself. 
This  we  shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamoured ; but  we  come  short  in  both,  we 
neither  love  God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.  Our  love  in  si:>iritual  things 
is  too  ^defective,  in  worldly  things  too  excessive,  there  is  ajar  in  both.  We 
love  the  world  too  much ; God  too  little;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or  for  our  own 
ends.  Vulgas  amicitias  utilitate  prohat.  “ The  chief  thing  we  respect  is  our 
commodity;”  and  what  we  do  is  for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for  vain-glory, 
praise  of  men,  fashion,  and  such  by  resj)ects,  not  for  God’s  sake.  We  neither 
know  God  aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  should.  And  for  these 
defects,  we  involve  ourselves  into  a multitude  of  errors,  we  swerve  from  this 
true  love  and  worship  of  God : which  is  a cause  unto  us  of  unspeakable  mise- 
ries; running  into  both  extremes,  we  become  fools,  madmen,  without  sense, 
as  now  in  the  next  place  I will  show  you. 

The  parties  affected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  far  and  near,  and  so  have  been  in  all  precedent  ages,  from  the  begin- 
jiing  of  the  world  to  these  times,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  method’s 
sake  I will  reduce  them  to  a two-fold  division,  according  to  those  two  extremes 
of  excess  and  defect,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and  atheism.  N ot  that 
there  is  any  excess  of  divine  worship  or  love  of  God ; that  cannot  be,  we  can- 
not love  God  too  much,  or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  Papists  hold,  or  have 
any  perfection  in  this  life,  much  less  supererogate ; when  we  have  all  done,  we 
are  unprofitable  servants.  But  because  we  do  aliud  agere,  zealous  without 
knowledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that  which  is  not  necessary,  busying  our- 
selves about  impertinent,  needless,  idle,  and  vain  ceremonies,pqpMfowi7?/acere?2/f, 

'Cap.  18.  Rom.  Amorem  litmc  dWlnnm  totls  viribusamplexaminl;  Deum  vobls  omul  offlclorum  gencro 
pvopititim  facite.  <iCap.  7.  de  pulcliritudinercgna  et  imperia  totlustcrne  etmaris  etccelioportotabjicero 

*i  ad  Ipaum  conversus  veils  Inscri.  ® Habitus  ^ Deo  infusus,  per  quern  inclinatur  homo  ad  diligondnm 

Heum  super  omnia.  f Dial.  1.  Omnia  convertlt  amor  In  ipsius  pulchri  naturam.  8 Stromatum  lib.  'i. 
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as  tlic  J cws  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  ofTorings,  incense,  new  moons,  feasts,  ^ 

&c,,  but  Isaiab  taxetli  them,  i.  12,  ‘‘ who  re(^uired  this  at  your  hands?”  AVe  J 

have  too  great  opinion  of  our  own  worth,  that  we  can  satisfy  the  law;  and  do  ( 

more  than  is  required  at  our  hands,  by  performing  those  evangelical  counsels,  j 

and  such  works  of  supererogation,  merit  for  others,  which  Bellarmine,  G regory  * 

de  Valentia,  all  their  J esuits  and  champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in  j 

rigour  with  them,  some  of  their  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that  \ 

nothing  could  be  objected  to  them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too  dear,  as  wo  i 

think,  more  divine  and  sanctified  than  others,  of  a better  mettle,  greater  gifts,  j 

and  with  that  proud  Pharisee,  contemn  others  in  respect  of  ourselves,  we  are  j 

better  Christians,  better  learned,  choice  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have  i 

special  revelation,  perceive  God’s  secrets,  and  thereupon  presume,  say  and  do 
that  many  times  which  is  not  befitting  to  be  said  or  done.  Of  this  number  i 
are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnics,  Mahometans,  Jews,  heretics,  ^en- 
thusiasts, divinators,  prophets,  sectaries,  and  schismatics.  Zanchius  reduceth  ^ 
such  infidels  to  four  chief  sects;  but  I will  insist  and  follow  mine  own  intended  : 
method : all  which  with  many  other  curious  persons,  monks,  hermits,  &c.,  may  ^ 
be  ranged  in  this  extreme,  and  fight  under  the  superstitious  banner,  with  those  ; 
rude  idiots,  and  infinite  swarms  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  them.  In  the  ‘ 
other  extreme  or  in  defect,  march  those  impious  epicures,  libertine.s,  atheists,  t 
hypocrites,  infidels,  worldly,  secure,  impenitent,  unthankful,  and  carnal-minded  ; 
men,  that  attribute  all  to  natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supremo  i 
power;  that  have  cauterised  consciences,  or  live  in  a reprobate  sense;  or  such  i 
desperate  persons  as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies.  Of  these  there  be  t 
many  subdivisions,  diverse  degrees  of  madness  and  folly,  some  more  than  other,  i 

as  shall  be  shown  in  the  symptoms:  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,  i 
doting,  and  beside  themselves  for  religion’s  sake.  For  as  ^Zanchy  well  dis-  -i 
tinguished  and  all  the  world  knows,  religion  is  twofold,  true  or  false;  false  is  • 
that  vain  superstition  of  idolaters,  such  as  were  of  old,  Greeks,  Romans,  pre- 
sent Mahometans,  &c.  Timor  cm  deoruminanem,  ^Tully  could  term  it;  eras 
Zanchy  defines  it,  Ubi  falsi  dii,  aut  falso  cultu  colitur  Deus,  when  false  gods, 
or  that  God  is  falsgly  worshipped.  And  ’tis  a miserable  plague,  a torture  of  1 
the  soul,  a mere  madness,  Religiosa  insania,  “Meteran  calls  it,  or  insanus  { 
error,  as  ^Seneca,  a frantic  error;  or  as  Austin,  Insanus  animi  morbus,  a } 
furious  disease  of  the  soul;  insania  omnium  xnsanissima,  a quintessence  of  ' 
madness ; °for  he  that  is  superstitious  can  never  be  quiet.  ’Tis  proper  to  man  / 
alone,  uni  superbia,  avoA'itia,  superstitio,  saith  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  1.  atque  etiam  f 
post  scevit  de  futuro,  which  wrings  his  soul  for  the  present,  and  to  come : the  ' 
greatest  misery  belongs  to  mankind,  a perpetual  servitude,  a slavery,  Ex  S 
timore  timor,  a heavy  yoke,  the  seal  of  damnation,  an  intolerable  burden.  They  i 
that  are  superstitious  are  still  fearing,  suspecting,  vexing  themselves  with  : 
auguries,  prodigies,  false  tales,  dreams,  idle,  vain  works,  unprofitable  labours,  |i 
as  ‘^Boterus  observes,  curd  mentis  ancipitc  versantur : enemies  to  God  and  to  p 
themselves.  In  a word,  as  Seneca  concludes,  Religio  Deum  colit,  superstitio  | 
destruit,  superstition  destroys,  but  true  religion  honours  God.  True  religion,  | 
ubi  verus  Deus  verb  colitur,  where  the  true  God  is  truly  worshipped,  is  the  way  | 
' to  heaven,  the  mother  of  virtues,  love,  fear,  devotion,  obedience,  knowledge,  <fec.  S 
It  rears  the  dejected  soul  of  man,  and  amidst  so  many  cares,  miseries,  perse-  ; 
cutions,  which  this  world  aflfords,  it  is  a sole  ease,  an  unspeakable  comfort,  a i 
sweet  reposal,  Jugum  suave,  et  leve,  a light  yoke,  an  anchor,  and  a haven.  It  | 
adds  courage,  boldness,  and  begets  generous  spirits : although  tyrants  rage,  } 
jiersecute,  and  that  bloody  Lictor,  or  sergeant  be  ready  to  martyr  them,  aut  lita,  J 


i Dc  Tirlmo  prfficepto.  k De  relig.  1.2.  Thes.  1 . 1 2 De  nat.  dcorum.  Hist.  J 

n Superstitio  error  insanus  cst.  cpist.  223.  “ Nam  qui  superstitionc  imbutus  cst,  quietus  esse uunquaip  i 

potest.  P Grog.  1 Polit.  iib.  1.  cup.  13. 
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aid  morcrc  (as  in  those  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Churd),  it  was  put  in 
practice,  as  you  may  read  in  Eusebius  and  others),  though  enemies  be  now  ready 
to  invade,  and  all  in  an  uproar,  ^^S'^  fractus  illahatur  orbis,  impavidos  ferient 
ruince,  though  heaven  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  would  not  be  dismayed.  But 
as  a good  Christian  prince  once  made  answer  to  a menacing  Tnvk,  facile  scele- 
rala  hominum  arma  contemnit,  qui  Dei preesidio  tutus  cst:  or  as  ®Phalaris  writ 
to  Alexander  in  a wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemy  could  terrify  him,  for 
that'he  trusted  in  God.  Si  Deus  nohiscum.,  quis  contra  iiosf  In  all  calami- 
ties, persecutions  whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2 Sam.  ii.  22,  he  will  sing  with 
liim,  “ the  Lord  is  my  rock,  my  fortress,  my  strength,  my  refuge,  the  tower 
and  horn  of  my  salvation,”  &c.  In  all  troubles  and  adversities,  Psal.  xlvi.  1. 
“God  is  my  hope  and  help,  still  ready  to  be  found,  I will  not  therefore  fear,” 
&c.,  ’tis  a fear  expelling  fear;  he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and  is  full  of  hope, 
which  is  (saith  ^Austin)  vita  vitcE  niortalis,  the  life  of  this  our  mortal  life,  hope 

• of  immortality,  the  sole  comfort  of  our  misery : otherwise,  as  Paul  saith,  we 
of  all  others  were  most  wretched,  but  this  makes  us  happy,  counterpoising  our 

' hearts  in  all  miseries;  superstition  torments,  and  is  from  the  devil,  the  author 
<■)!  lies;  but  this  is  from  God  himself,  as  Lucian,  that  Antiochian  priest,  made 
liis  divine  confession  in  '^Eusebius,  Auctor  nobis  de  Deo  Deus  est,  God  is  the 
author  of  our  religion  himself,  his  word  is  our  rule,  a lantern  to  us,  dictated 

• by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  inlays  upon  our  hearts  as  so  many  harpstrings,  and  we 
are  his  temples,  he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

Tlie  part  affected  of  superstition,  is  the  brain,  heart,  will,  understanding, 
soul  itself,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  totum  compositum,  all  is  mad  and  dotes : 
now  for  the  extent,  as  I say,  the  world  itself  is  the  subject  of  it  (to  omit  that 
grand  sin  of  atheism),  all  times  have  been  misaffected,  past,  present,  “ there 
is  not  one  that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest,”  <fec.  A 
lamentable  thing  it  is  to  consider,  how  many  myriads  of  men  this  idolatry  and 
sui^erstition  (for  that  comprehends  all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  ages,  besotted  by 
this  blind  zeal,  which  is  religion’s  aj)e,  religion’s  bastard,  religion’s  shadow, 
flilse  glass.  For  where  God  hath  a temple,  the  devil  will  have  a chapel : 
where  God  hath  sacrifices,  the  devil  \vill  have  his  oblations : where  God  hath 
ceremonies,  the  devil  will  have  his  traditions ; where  there  is  any  I’eligion,  the 
<levil  will  plant  superstition ; and  ’tis  a pitiful  sight  to  behold  and  read,  what 
tortures,  miseries,  it  hath  procured,  what  slaughter  of  souls  it  hath  made,  how 
it  rageth  amongst  those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Homans, 
T uscans,  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  &c.  Britannia  jam  hodie  celebrat  tarn 
attonite,  saith  Pliny,  tantis  (speaking  of  superstition)  ut  dedissePer- 

sis  videri possit.  The  Britons  are  so  stupendly  superstitious  in  their  ceremonies, 
that  they  go  beyond  those  Persians.  He  that  shall  but  read  in  Pausanias 
alone,  those  gods,  temples,  altars,  idols,  statues,  so  curiously  made  with  sucli 
infinite  cost  and  charge,  amongst  these  old  Greeks,  such  multitudes  of  them 
and  frequent  varieties,  as  ^Gerbelius  truly  observes,  may  stand  amazed,  and 
never  enough  wonder  at  it ; and  thank  God  withal,  that  by  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed  from  that  slavish  idolatry  in  these  our  days. 
Blit  lieretofore,  almost  in  all  countries,  in  all  places,  superstition  hatli  blinded 
the  hearts  of  men;  in  all  ages  what  a small  portion  hath  the  true  church  ever 
been ! Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Daemon  habet^  The  patriarchs  and 
tlieir  families,  the  Israelites  a handful  in  respect,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
not  all  of  them,  neither.  Into  what  straits  hath  it  been  compinged,  a little 
Hock ! how  hath  superstition  on  the  other  side  dilated  herself,  error,  ignorance, 
barbarism,  folly,  madness,  deceived,  triumphed,  and  insulted  over  the  most 

nior.  8 Eplst.  Phalar.  tin  Psal.  ill.  “ Lib.  9.  cap.  6.  ^ Lib.  3.  y Lib.  G.  dcscript.  Gwc. 

Tinlla  cst  Tia  quae  non  innumcris  iflolis  cst  referta.  Tantum  tunc  temporis  In  mieerrimos  niortalca  potentiii 
ct  ciudells  Tyrannidis  K^atun  cxcrcuit.  ^“Tlic  devil  divides  the  empire  with  Jupiter.*' 
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wise,  discreet,  and  mulerstandiiig  men,  pliilusopliers,  dynasts,  monarclis,  all  1 
were  involved  and  overshadowed  in  this  mist,  in  more  than  Cimmerian  dark-  ^ 
ness.  “'Adeo  ignara  siq^erstitio  mentes  hominum  depravat,  et  nonnunquam  i 
sapienfiim  animos  transversos  agit.  At  this  present,  quota  pars!  How  small  j 
a part  is  truly  religious ! How  little  in  respect ! Divide  the  world  into  six  i 
parts,  and  one,  or  not  so  much,  is  Christians;  idolaters  and  Mahometans  pos-  ) 
sess  almost  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Magellanica.  The  kings  of  China,  great  2 
Cham,  Siam,  and  Borneo,  Pegu,  Deccan,  Harsinga,  Japan,  &c.,  are  gentiles,  » 
idolaters,  and  many  other  petty  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo,  and  I J 
know  not  how  many  negro  princes  in  Africa,  all  Terra  Australis  incognita,  j 
most  of  America,  pagans,  differing  all  in  their  several  superstitions;  and  yet  all 
idolaters.  The  Mahometans  extend  themselves  over  the  great  Turk’s  domi- 
nions in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  to  the  Xeriffes  in  Barhary,  and  his  territories 
in  Fez,  Sus,  Morocco,  &c.  The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy  of  Per- 
sia, with  most  of  their  dominions  and  subjects,  are  at  this  day  Mahometans. 
See  how  the  devil  rageth : those  at  odds,  or  differing  among  themselves, 
some  for  ^Ali,  some  Enbocar,  for  Acmor,  and  Ozimen,  those  four  doctors,  I 
Mahomet’s  successors,  and  are  subdivided  into  seventy-two  inferior  sects,  as  ! 
Leo  Afer  reports.  The  J ews,  as  a company  of  vagabonds,  are  scattered  over 
all  parts ; whose  story,  present  estate,  progress  from  time  to  time,  is  fully  set 
down  by  *^Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  his  comment  on  the 
creed.  A fifth  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  nowprofesseth  CHPvIST, 
but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  several  superstitions,  that  there  is  scarce  a 1 
sound  part  to  be  found,  or  any  agreement  amongst  them.  Presbyter  John,  in 
Africa,  lord  of  those  Abyssinians,  or  Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession  a Chris-  i 
tian,  but  so  different  from  us,  with  such  new  absurdities  and  ceremouies,  such 
liberty,  such  a mixture  of  idolatry  and  paganism,  ®that  they  keep  little  more 
than  a bare  title  of  Christianity.  They  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision,  stupend 
fastings,  divorce  as  they  will  themselves,  &c,,  and  as  the  papists  call  on  the 
Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Thomas  Didymus  before  ChiisL  ^The  Greek  or 
Eastern  Church  is  rent  from  this  of  the  West,  and  as  they  have  four  chief 
patriarchs,  so  have  they  four  subdivisions,  besides  those  Nestorians,  Jacobins, 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.,  scattered  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt, 
&c.,  Greece,  Walachia,  Circassia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Albania,  Illyricum,  Scla- 
vonia,  Croatia,  Thrace,  Servia,  Eascia,  and  a sprinkling  amongst  the  Tartars, 
the  Eussians,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  that  great  duke’s  (czar’s)  subjects,  are 
part  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  still  Christians:  but  as  ^one  saith,  temporis 
successu  multas  illi  addiderunt  superstiliones.  In  process  of  time  they  have 
added  so  many  superstitions,  they  be  rather  semi-christians  than  otherwise. 
That  which  remains  is  the  Western  Church  with,  us  in  Europe,  but  so  eclipsed  : 
with  several  schisms,  heresies  and  superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where  ; 
to  find  it.  The  papists  have  Italy,  Spain,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany,  France,  ' 
Poland,  and  a sprinkling  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  America,  they  hold  all  ' 
that  which  Spaniards  inhabit,  Hispania  Nova,  Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  &c.  In  I 
the  East  Indies,  the  Philippinse,  some  small  holds  about  Goa,  Malacca,  Zelan, 
Ormus,  &c.,  which  the  Portuguese  got  not  long  since,  and  those  land-leaping  ' 
Jesuits  have  essayed  in  China,  Japan,  as  appears  by  their  yearly  letters;  in  . 
Africa  they  have  Melinda,  Quiloa,  Mombaze,  &c.,  and  some  few  towns,  they  ; 
drive  out  one  superstition  with  another.  Poland  is  a receptacle  of  all  religions,  i 
where  Samosetans,  Socinians,  Photinians  (now  protected  in  Transylvania  and  : 
Poland)  Arrians,  anabaptists  are  to  be  foimd,  as  well  as  in  some  German  cities-  : 


a Alex.  ab.  Alex.  lib.  C.  cap.  26.  b Purebas  Pilgrim,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  ® Lib.  3.  d 2 part.  sect.  3-  j^b.  J. 

cop.  et  deinceps.  ® Titelmannus.  Maginus.  Bredenbachius.  Fr.  Aluaresins,  Itin.  de  Abyssinis. 

Boliim  vescuntur  votarii,  aquis  mento  tenus  dormiunt,  &c.  f Bredenbachius  Jod.  h.  Meggen. 
I’assovinus  Ilevbostcin,  Magin.  D.  Fletcher,  Jovius,  Ilacluit,  Purchas,  &c.,  of  their  errors. 
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Scanclia  is  Christian,  but  ^^Damianus  A -Goes,  the  Portugal  knight,  complains, 
so  mixed  with  magic,  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  may  be  as  well  counted 
idolaters : what  Tacitus  formerly  said  of  a like  nation,  is  verified  in  them, 
“ ^ A people  subject  to  superstition,  contrary  to  religion.”  And  some  of  them 
iis  about  Lapland  and  the  Pilapians,  the  devil’s  possession,  to  this  day,  Misera 
hcec  gens  (saith  mine  ^author)  Satance  hactenus  possessio — et  quod  maxime 
mirandum  et  dolendum,  and  which  is  to  be  admired  and  pitied ; if  any  of  them 
be  baptised,  which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much  labour,  they  die  within  seven  or 
nhie  days  after,  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  Christi- 
anity, but  worship  still  the  devil,  who  daily  appears  to  them.  In  their  idola- 
trous courses,  Gaudentibus  diis  patriis  quos  religiose  colunt,  &c.  Yet 
are  they  very  superstitious,  like  our  wild  Irish:  thougli  they  of  the  better 
note,  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern  them,  be 
Lutherans ; the  remnant  are  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  in  Germany  equally  mixed. 
And  yet  the  emperor  himself,  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes 
electors,  are  most  part  professed  papists.  And  though  some  parts  of  France 
and  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  half  the  cantons  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, be  Calvinists,  more  defecate  than  the  rest,  yet  at  odds  amongst  them- 
selves, not  free  from  superstition.  And  which  ^Brochard,  the  monk,  in  his 
description  of  the  Holy  Land,  after  he  had  censured  the  Greek  church,  and 
sliowed  their  errors,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Deus  ne  Latinis  multce  irrepse- 
rint  stultiticB,  I say  God  grant  there  be  no  fopperies  in  our  church.  As  a dam 
of  water  stopped  in  one  place  breaks  out  into  another,  so  doth  superstition.  I 
say  nothing  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  &c. 
There  is  superstition  in  our  prayers,  often  in  our  hearing  of  sermons,  bitter 
contentions,  invectives,  persecutions,  strange  conceits,  besides  diversity  of 
opinions,  schisms,  factions,  <kc.  But  as  the  Lord  (Job  cap.  xlii.  ^?.  7.)  said  to 
Eliphaz,  the  Temanite,  and  his  two  friends,  “his  wrath  was  kindled  against 
them,  for  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things  that  were  right we  may  justlv 
of  these  schismatics  and  heretics,  how  wise  soever  in  their  own  conceits,  non, 
recte  loquuntur  de  Deo,  they  sj)eak  not,  they  think  not,  they  write  not  well  of 
God,  and  as  they  ought.  And  therefore,  Quid  quceso,  mi  Dorpi,  as  Erasmus 
concludes  to  Dorpius,  hisce  Theologis  faeiamus,  aut  quid  preceris,  nisi  forte 
fidelem  medicum,  qiii  cerehro  onedeatur?  What  shall  we  wish  them  but  sanam 
mentem,  and  a good  physician?  But  more  of  their  differences,  paradoxes, 
opinions,  mad  pranks,  in  the  symptoms ; I now  hasten  to  the  causes. 


Subsect  II. — Causes  of  Religious  melancholy.  From  the  devil  by  miracles, 
apparitions,  oracles.  His  instruments  or  factors,  politicians,  Priests,  Im- 
postors, Heretics,  blind  guides.  In  them  simplicity,  fear,  blind  zeal,  igno- 
rance, solitariness,  curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  presumption,  ^c.  his  engines, 
fasting,  solitariness,  hope,  fear,  ^c. 


We  are  taught  in  Holy  Scrijjture,  that  the  “ Devil  rangeth  abroad  like  a 
roaring  lion,  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour;”  and  as  in  several  shapes,  so 
by  several  engines  and  devices  he  goeth  about  to  seduce  us;  sometimes  he 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light;  and  is  so  cunning  that  he  is  able, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  He  will  be  worshipped,  as  “ God 
himself,  and  is  so  adored  by  the  heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in  imitation  of 
that  divine  power,  as  '^Eusebius  observes,  °to  abuse  or  emulate  God’s  ^\ovy, 
Jis  Dandinus  add.s,  lie  will  have  all  homage,  sacrifices,  oblations,  and  whatso- 


Intr?  ®"Perstitioni  obnoxia,  reliffionibus  advcrsa.  k Boissardus  de  Magia. 

Plato ?n  Prif  ^ baptismo  dicm  niorluntur.  llinc  fit,  <fec.  'Cap.  do  Incolis  tcrraj  sanctce. 

et  rptlnoihor  sunt  liomlnum  et  eorum  doinini,  ut  nos  anlmalium ; nee  hominibus,  sed 

(iLmono.  yaticiniis,  auguriis,  nos  regunt.  Idem  fere  Max.  Tyrius,  ser.  1 . et  26. 27.  medlos  vul  t 

liOHiines  dcoruTa  ininistros,  praslcles  liominuni,  a coclo  atl  ]iomines  (Icsccudcnics. 
>-  n Tc^t  29^'  ' el  in  abusum  Dei  vel  in  amulatloncm.  Dandinui,  com.  in  lib.  2.  Aria,  uo 
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ever  else  belou^^s  to  the  worsliip  of  God,  to  be  done  likewise  unto  him,  similiis 
erit  altissimoy  and  by  this  means  infatuates  the  world,  deludes,  entraps,  and 
destroys  many  a thousand  souls.  Sometimes  by  dreams,  visions  (as  God  to 
Moses  by  familiar  conference),  the  devil  in  several  shapes  talks  with  them : iji 
the  ^Indies  it  is  common,  and  in  China  nothing  so  familiar  as  apparitions,  in- 
spiiutions,  oracles,  by  terrifying  them  with  false  prodigies,  counterfeit  miracles, 
sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues  (as  of  old  in  Athens  there  was 
Apollo  Alexicacus,  Apollo  Xoi/Miog,  pestifer  et  malorum  deimlsor),  raising  wars, 
seditions  by  spectrums,  troubling  their  consciences,  driving  tliem  to  despau, 
terrors  of  mind,  intolerable  pains;  by  promises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  fair 
means,  he  raiseth  such  an  opinion  of  his  deity  and  greatness,  that  they  dare 
not  do  otherwise  than  adore  him,  do  as  he  will  have  them,  they  dare  not  offeiid 
him.  And  to  compel  them  more  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  “^he  sends  and 
cures  diseases,  disquiets  their  spirits  (as  Cyprian  saith),  torments  and  terrifies 
their  souls,  to  make  them  adore  him : and  all  his  study,  all  his  endeavour  is  to 
divert  them  from  tme  religion  to  superstition : and  because  he  is  damned  him- 
self, and  id  an  error,  he  would  have  all  the  world  participate  of  his  errors,  and 
be  damned  with  him.  The  primum  mobile,  therefore,  and  first  mover  of  all 
superstition,  is  the  devil,  that  great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  principal  agent, 
who  in  a thousand  several  shapes,  after  diverse  fashions,  with  several  engines, 
illusions,  and  by  several  names  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in 
several  places  and  eountries,  still  rejoicing  at  their  falls.  “ All  the  world  over 
before  Christ’s  time,  he  freely  domineered,  and  held  the  souls  of  men  in  most 
slavish  subjection  (saith  ^Eusebius)  in  diverse  forms,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices, 
till  Christ’s  coming,”  as  if  those  devils  of  the  air  had  shared  the  earth  amongst 
them,  which  the  Platonists  held  for  gods  Ludus  deorum  sumus),  and  were 
our  governors  and  keepers.  In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites,  ordei-s, 
names,  of  which  read  Wierus  de  preestigiis  deemonum,  lib.  1.  ca}).  5.  ^Strozius, 
Cicogna,  and  others;  Adonided  amongst  the  Syrians ; Admmalech  among.st 
the  Capernaites,  Asinise  amongst  the  Emathites ; Astartes  with  the  Sidonians ; 
Astaroth  with  the  Palestines ; Dagon  with  the  Philistines ; Tartary  with  the 
Hansei ; Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites : BeUthe  Babylonians ; Beelzebub 
and  Baal  with  the  Samaritans  and  Moabites;  Apsis,  Isis,  and  Osiris  amongst 
the  AUgyptians ; Apollo  Pythius  at  Delphos,  Colophon,  Ancyra,  Cuma,  Erythra ; 
Jupiter  in  Crete,  Y enus  at  Cyprus,  Juno  at  Carthage,  .^sculapiusatEpidaurus, 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  Pallas  at  Athens,  &c.  And  even  in  these  our  days,  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Tartary,  China,  Japan,  &c.,  what  strange 
idols,  in  what  prodigious  forms,  with  what  absurd  ceremonies  are  they  adored  ? 
What  strange  sacraments,  like  ours  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  what 
goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they  had  in  America,  when  the  Spaniards 
first  landed  there,  let  Acosta  the  jesuit  relate,  lib.  5.  cap.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  and 
how  the  devil  imitated  the  Ark  and  the  children  of  Israel’s  coming  out  of 
Egypt;  with  many  such.  For  as  Lipsius  well  discourseth  out  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics,  maxime  cupiunt  adorationem  hominum,  liow  and  of  old,  they  still 
and  most  especially  desire  to  be  adored  by  men.  See  but  what  Y ertomannu.s, 
/.  5.  c.  2.  Marcus  Polus,  Lerius,  Benzo,  P.  Martyr  in  his  Ocean  Decades, 
Acosta,  and  Mat.  Biccius,  Expedit.  Christ,  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  relate.  '^Eusebius 
wonders  how  that  wise  city  of  Athens,  and  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Greece, 
should  be  so  besotted ; and  we  in  our  times,  how  those  witty  Chinese,  so  per- 

P Doemones  consulunt,  etfamiliareshabcntdiEmonesplcriquesacerdotcs.  Eiccius,lib.  1.  cap.  10.  Expedit. 
Slnar.  <lVitam  turbant,  somnos  inquietant,  irrepentes  etiam  in  corpora  mentes  terrent,  valetudineni 
frangunt,  morboa  lacessunt,  ut  ad  cultum  sui  cogant,  nec  aliud  his  studium,  quani  ut  a vera  religion^  aa 
Buperstitioncm  vertant;  cum  aint  ipaipccnalea,  quasrunt  aibi  ad  poenaa  comitca,  ut  habeant  erroria  participra- 
^ Lib.  4.  projparat.  Evangel,  c.  Tantamquo  victoriam  amentia  hominum  consequuti  sunt,  ut  si  colligcre  in 
nnum  velia,  universum  orbem  Istis  aceiestibus  spiritibua  subjectum  fuisse  invenies;  Usque  ad  Salvatona 
adventum  hominum  casdcnerniciosissiinos  dwmones  placabant,  &c.  » Piato.  t Stroziiia,  Cicogna,  oinmi- 

mag.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  ^•ck.  viii.  4;  Peg.  xi.  4.  P.eg.  3.  et  i7.  4.  Jor.  xlix.:  .Num.  xi.  3;  Keg.  ii‘*. 
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suicacious  in  all  otlier  things  should  be  so  gulled,  so  tortured  with  superstition, 
^ blind  as  to  worship  stocks  and  stones.  But  it  is  no  marvel,  when  we  see 
all  out  as  great  eflfects  amongst  Christians  themselves ; how  are  those  Ana- 
baptists, Arians,  tind  Papists  above  the  rest,  miserably  infatuated  ! Mars, 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  iEsculapius,  have  resigned  their  interest,  names,  and 
offices  to  St.  George, 

(Maximo  bellovnm  rector,  qucm  nostra  juvcutus 

Pro  Mavorte  colit.)”- 

• St.  Christopher,  and  a company  of  fictitious  saints,  Venus  to  the  Lady  of 
Loretto.  And  as  those  old  Komans  had  several  distinct  gods,  for  diverse 
offices,  persons,  places,  so  have  they  saints,  as  ^Lavater  well  observes  out  of 

; I.actantius,  mutato  nomine  tantiim,  ’tis  the  same  spirit  or  devil  that  deludes 
: them  still.  The  manner  how,  as  I say,  is  by  rewards,  promises,  terrors, 
affrights,  punishments.  In  a word,  fair  and  foul  means,  hope  and  fear. 

How  often  hath  J upiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  sent  plagues  in 
' ^ Greece  and  Italy,  because  their  sacrifices  were  neglected?” 

“^‘Dii  multa  neglect!  dcdcrunt 
Hesperite  mala  luctuosm.” 

■ to  terrify  them,  to  arouse  them  tip,  and  the  like : see  but  Livy,  Dionysius 
Halicarnassseus,  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  Philostratus,  * Polybius,  before  the 
: battle  of  Cannm,  prodigiis,  signis,  ostentis,  templa  cuncta,  privaloi  etiam  mdes 
scatehant.  CEneus  reigned  in  ^tolia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice  to  Diana 
with  his  other  gods  (see  more  in  Libanius  his  Diana),  she  sent  a wild  boar, 
insolitce  magnitudinis,  qui  terras  et  homines  misere  depascebatur,  to  spoil  both 
' men  and  country,  which  was  afterwards  killed  by  Meleager.  So  Plutarch  in 
the  Life  of  Lucullus  relates,  how  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  at  the  siege  of 
^ Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy,  was  overthrown  by  Proserpina,  for  neglecting  of  her 
: holy  day.  She  appeared  in  a vision  to  Aristagoras  in  the  night.  Cras  inquit 
tybicinem  Libicum  cum  tybicine  Pontico  commitiam  (“to-morrow  I will  cause  a 
. contest  between  a Lybian  and  a Pontic  minstrel),”  and  the  day  following  this 
enigma  was  understood;  for  with  a great  south  wind  which  came  from  Lybia, 
she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates’  army.  What  prodigies  and  miracles, 
dreams,  visions,  predictions,  apparitions,  oracles,  have  been  of  old  at  Delplios, 
Dodona,  Trophonius  Denne,  at  Thebes,  and  Lebaudia,  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 
; Egypt,  Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c. ; what  strange  cures  performed  by  Apollo 
: and  .^sculapius?  Juno’s  image  and  that  of  ^Fortune  spake,  ® Castor  and 
Pollux  fought  in  person  for  the  Homans  against  Hannibal’s  army,  as  Pallas, 
; Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for  Greeks  and  Trojans,  &c.  Amongst  our  pseudo-catholics 
f nothing  so  familiar  as  such  miracles;  how  many  cures  done  by  our  Lady  of 
. Loretto  at  Sichem!  of  old  at  our  St.  Thomas’s  shrine,  &c.  St.  Sabine  was 
seen  to  fight  for  Arnulphus,  duke  of  Spoleto.  ® St.  George  fought  in  person 
f for  John  the  Bastard  of  Portugal,  against  the  Castilians;  St.  James  for  the 
^ Spaniards  in  America.  In  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  where  Edward  the 
^ Second,  our  English  king,  was  foiled  by  the  Scots,  St.  Philanus’  arm  was  seen 
i to  fight  (if  ^Hector  Boethius  doth  not  impose),  that  was  before  shut  up  in  a 
f silver  capcase;  another  time,  in  the  same  author,  St.  Magnus  fought  for  them. 

* Kow  for  visions,  revelations,  miracles,  not  only  out  of  the  legend,  out  of  pur- 
gatory,  but  every  day  comes  news  from  the  Indies,  and  at  home  read  tho 

J Jesuits’  Letters,  Ribadeneira,  Thurselinus,  Acosta,  Lippomanus,  Xaverius, 
^ Ignatius’  Lives,  &c.,  and  tell  me  what  difference  ? 

His  ordinary  instruments  or  factors  which  he  useth,  as  God  himself  did 


% 


Bapt.  Mant.  4.  Fast,  dc  Sancto  Georglo.  “ 0 great  master  of  war,  whom  otir  youths  worship  as  if  ho 
were  Mars  self.”  y Part.  1.  cap.  1.  et  lib.  2,  cap.  9.  ^Polyd.  Virg.  lib.  1.  de prodig.  a jjor.  i.  3.  od.  6. 

hib.  3.  hist  b Grata  lege  me  dicastis  muliercs  Dion  llalicarn.  ®Tully  do  nat.  deorum  lib.  2. 

.®qua  Venus  Tcueris,  Pallas  inlqua  fuit.  d Jo.  Molanus,  lib.  3.  cup.  59.  ®Pct.  Oliver,  do  Johanno 
primo  Portugalliaj  Kego  strenuc  pugnaus,  et  diversaj  partis  ictus  clypco  cxclpicns.  fL.  14.  Locuioa 

sponte  aperuisse  ct  pro  iis  pugnasso. 
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good  kings,  lawful  magistrates,  patriarchs,  prophets,  to  the  establi.shing  of  his 
church,  ^aro  politicians,  statesmen,  priests,  heretias,  blind  guides,  impostors, 
pseudo-prophets,  to  propagate  his  superstition.  And  first  to  begin  of  politicians, 
it  hath  ever  been  a principal  axiom  with  them  to  maintain  religion  or  supersti- 
tion, which  they  determine  of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  occasions,  as  to  them 
seems  best,  they  make  religion  mere  policy,  a cloak,  a human  invention,  nihd 
ceque  valet  ad  regendos  vulgi  animos  ac  super stitio,  as  ^Tacitus  and  ^Tully  hold. 
Austin  1.  4.  de  civitat.  Dei  c.  9.  censures  Scsevola  saying  and  acknowledging 
expedire  civitates  religione  falli,  that  it  was  a fit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived 
by  religion,  according  to  the  diverb,  Si  mundus  vult  decipi,  decipnaiur,  if  tlio 
world  will  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled,  ’tis  good  hov/soever  to  keep  it  in  sub- 
jection.  ’Tis  that  ^ Aristotle  and  ^ Plato  inculcate  in  their  politics,  “ Eeligioii  i 
neglected,  brings  plagues  to  the  city,  opens  a gap  to  all  naughtiness.”  ’Tis  r 
that  which  all  our  late  politicians  ingeminate.  Cromerus,  1.  2.  pol.  hist. 
Boterus,  1.  3.  de  incremmtis  urbium.  Clapmarius,  1. 2.  cap.  9.  de  Arcanis  r&)'um~  • 

pub.  cap.  4.  lib.  2.  polit.  Captain  Machiavel  will  have  a prince  by  all  means  to 
counterfeit  religion,  to  be  superstitious  in  show  at  least,  to  seem  to  be  devout,  , 
frequent  holy  exercises,  honour  divines,  love  the  church,  afiect  priests,  as  - 
hluma,  Lycurgus,  and  such  law-makers  were  and  did,  non  ut  hisjldem  haheant, 
sed  ut  subditos  religionis  metu  faciUus  in  officio  contineant.  to  keep  people  in  ;i 
obedience.  ^ Nam  naturoliter  (as  Cardan  wri  tes),  lex  Christiana  lex  est  pietatis, 
justiticeffidei,  simplicitalis,  &c.  But  this  error  of  his,  Innocentius  Jentilettu.s,  ; 
a French  lawyer,  theorem.  9.  comment.  1.  deRelig.  and  Thomas  Bozius  in  Lis 
book  de  minis  gentium  et  Regnorum  have  copiously  confuted.  Many  politicians,  ; 

I dare  not  deny,  maintain  religion  as  a true  means,  and  sincerely  speak  of  it  i 
without  hypocrisy,  are  truly  zealous  and  religious  themselves.  Justice  and 
religion  are  the  two  chief  props  and  supporters  of  a well-governed  common- 
wealth ; but  most  of  them  are  but  Machiavelians,  counterfeits  only  for  political 
ends;  for  solus  rex  (which  Campanella,  cap).  18.  atheismi  triumphati  observes), 
as  amongst  our  modem  Turks,  reipub.  Finis,  as  knowing  ^magnum  ejus  in 
animos  imperium;  and  that,  as  °Sabellicus  delivers,  “ Aman  without  religion, 
is  like  a horse  without  a bridle.”  No  way  better  to  curb  than  supemtition,  to  ; 
terrify  men’s  consciences,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe : they  make  new  laws,  i 
statutes,  invent  new  religions,  ceremonies,  as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  their  : 
ends.  ^ Hcec  enim  (religio)  si  falsa  sit,  dummodo  vet'a  credatur,  animorum  i 
ferociam  domat,  libiclines  coercet,  subditos  principi  obsequentes  efficit.^  There- 
fore (saith  ^Polybius  of  Lycurgus),  “did  he  maintain  ceremonies,  not  that  he  t 
was  superstitious  himself,  but  thathe  perceived  mortal  men  more  aptto  embrace  ) 
paradoxes  than  aught  else,  and  durst  attempt  no  evil  things  for  fear  of  the  ( 
gods.”  This  was  Zamolcus’s  stratagem  amongst  the  Thracians,  Nuina’s  plot, 
when  he  said  he  had  conference  with  the  nymph  -^Egeria,  and  that  of  Sertorius  r 
with  a hart ; to  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving  them  from  the 
gods;  or  else  they  did  all  by  divine  instinct,  which  Nicholas  Damascen  well 
observes  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Minos,  they  had  their  laws  dictated,  monte 
sacro,  by  Jupiter  himself.  So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  laws  to  the  ® angel 
Gabriel,  by  whose  direction  he  gave  out  they  were  made.  Caligula  in  I)ion 
feigned  himself  to  be  familiar  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which 
kept  those  Romans  under  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib.  1.  disput.  cap.  11.  et 
12.  were  Religione  gnaxime  moti,  most  superstitious) : and  did  curb  the  people 


B Religion,  as  they  hold,  is  policy,  inrcnfed  alone  to  keep  men  in  awe.  h 1.  Annal.  iOmnes  religione 
moventur.  5.  in  Verrera.  k Zelcuchus,  pra’fat.  legis  qui  urbem  aut  vcgionem  inhabitant,  persuasos  esso 
cportet  esse  Deos.  1 10.  do  legibus.  Religio  ncglecta  maximam  pestem  in  civitatem  infert,  omnium 

acelemm  fenestram  aperit.  “ Cardanxis,  Com.  in  Ptolomeum  quadiipart.  ‘‘Lipsius,  1. 1.  c.  3. 

®Homo  sine  religione,  sicuteqnns  sine  fraeno.  PVaninus,  dial.  62.  deoraculis.  ‘i“lf  a religion  l e 
false  only  let  it  he  supposed  to  be  true,  and  it  will  tame  mental  ferocity,  restrain  lusts,  and  make  loyal  sub- 
jects’.” ^'Lib.  10.  Iclco  Lycurgus,  &c.  non  quod  ipso  supcrstitiosus,  sed  quod  vidcrct  mortalcs  parado.xa 
Lcili'us  p.mplecti,  nee  res  graves  audcve  sine  perlculo  deorum.  o Clconardus,  epist.  1.  ^ovaa  leges  suas 
fed  Aiigeluiu  Uftbnclcm  rel'erebat,  quo  monitoic  incnlicbatiu-  omnia  eo  gercic. 
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more  by  this  means,  than  by  force  of  avm.s,  or  severity  of  human  laws.  Sola 
plcbecula  earn  agnoscebat  (saith  Vaninus,  dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  adniirandis  natmue 
arcanis)  speaking  of  religion,  qum  facile  decipitur,  magnates  vero  et  pldlosophC 
ncqiiaquam,  your  grandees  and  pliilosophers  had  no  such  conceit,  sed  ad 
iinperii  confonnationem  et  amplificationem  quam  sine  preetextu  religionis  tueri 
non  poterant;  and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have  ever  held  as  much,  Philo- 
sophers especially,  anwiadvertebant  hi  semper  hcec  esse  fabellas,  attamen  oh 
omtiirn  publiccB potestatis  silere  cogebantur,  they  were  still  silent  for  fear  of  laws, 
I'irc.  To  this  end  that  Syrian  Phyresides,  Pythagoras  his  master,  broached  in 
tlie  East  amongst  the  heathens,  first  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  Trismegistus 
: did  in  Egypt,  with  a many  of  feigned  gods.  Those  French  and  Briton  Druids 
in  the  West  first  taught,  saith  ^^Csesar,  noninterire  animas  (that  souls  did  not 
;;lie),  “but  after  death  to  go  from  one  to  another,  that  so  they  might  encourage 
^ them  to  virtue.”  ’Twas  for  a politic  end,  and  to  this  purpose  the  old  '^poets 
: feigned  those  Elysian  fields,  their  ^acus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  their 
infernal  judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakes,  fiery  Phlegethons,  Pluto’s  kingdom, 

; md  variety  of  torments  after  death.  Those  that  had  done  well,  went  to  the 
p Elysian  fields,  but  evil  doers  to  Cocytus,and  to  that  burning  lake  of  ^ hell  with 
jSie  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tormented.  ’Tisthis  which  ^ Plato  labours 
hr  in  his  Phjedon,  etd.  de  rep.  The  Turks  in  their  Alcoran,  when  they  set 
lown  rewards,  and  several  punishments  for  every  particular  virtue  and  vice, 

■ when  they  persuade  men,  that  they  that  die  in  battle  shall  go  directly  to 
leaven,  but  wicked  livers  to  eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all  sorts  (much  like 
our  papistical  purgatory),  for  a set  time  shall  be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as 
appears  by  ,that  tract  which  John  Baptista  Alfaqui,  that  Mauritanian  priest, 
low  turned  Christian,  hath  written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoran.  After 
I man’s  death  two  black  angels,  Nunquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call  them)  come 
,0  him  to  his  grave  and  punish  him  for  his  precedent  sins ; if  he  lived  well, 
hey  torture  him  the  less;  if  ill,  per  indesinentes  cruciatusad  diem  judicii,  they 
ncessantly  punish  him  to  the  day  of  judgment.  Nemo  viventium  qui  ad 
.ovum  mentionem  non  totus  horret  et  contremiscit,  the  thought  of  this  crucifies 
hem  all  their  lives  long,  and  makes  them  spend  their  days  in  fasting  and 
trayer,  ne  mala  hcec  contingant,  &c.  A Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus, 
ib.  1.  cap.  28.  called  Senex  de  Montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  govern- 
ment amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe,  found  a convenient  place 

I a pleasant  valley,  environed  with  hills,  in  which  'he  made  a delicious 
►arkfull  of  odoriferous  flowers  and  fruits,  and  a palace  of  all  worldly  contents,” 
liat  could  possibly  be  devised,  music,  pictures,  variety  of  meats,  &c.,  and 

! hose  out  a certain  young  man,  whom  with  a ^soporiferous  potion  he  so 
•onumbed,  that  he  perceived  nothing : “ and  so  fast  asleep  as  he  was,  caused 
■iin  to  be  conveyed  into  this  fair  garden;”  where  after  he  liad  lived  awhile 

II  all  such  pleasures  a sensual  man  could  desire,  “‘^He  cast  him  into  a sleep 
-’gain,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  awaked  he  might  tell  others  he 

ad  been  in  Piiradise.”  The  like  he  did  for  hell,  and  by  this  means  brought 
i is  people  to  subjection.  Because  heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
ures,  and  to  be  believed  necessary  by  Christians : so  cunningly  can  the  devil 
U(1  his  ministei-s,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge  the  like, 

0 circumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  folloAvers.  Man}''  such  tricks  and 
mipostures  are  acted  by  politicians,  in  Cldna  especially,  but  with  what  eflcct 

will  discourse  in  the  symptoms. 

t Lib.  16,  belli  Gallicl.  Ut  metu  mortis  neglecto,  ad  virtutem  incitarent.  De  his  lego  Lucinnum  do  luctu 

■>in.  I.  Homer.  Odyss.  11.  Vlrg.  ,/En.  (i  ^Haratheo  sulfure  et  flamma  stagnante  aaternum  demergebantur. 
Kt3.  de  repub.  omnis  institutio  adolescentum  co  referenda  ut  de  deo  bene  sentimit  ob  commune  bonum. 
I'oterus.  * Citra  aquam,  viridarlum  phmtuvit  ma.ximum  et  pulclieri'imum,  floribus  odoriferis  et  suaribus 
lenuin,  *c.  Potum  quendum  dedit  quo  iiiescatus,  et  giuvl  sopore  oppressus,  in  viridarlum  Interim 

iieebatur,  &c.  b Atque  itenim  memoratum  potiim  bibeiidum  eihlbuit,  et  sic  extra  I’aradlsum  reduxlt 

1 cum  cvigilarct,  sopore  soluto,  &c. 
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Next  to  politicians,  if  I may  distingiiisli  them,  arc  some  of  our  priests  (who 
make  religion  policy),  if  not  far  beyond  them,  for  they  domineer  over  princes 
and  statesmen  themselves.  • Carnificinam  exercent,  one  saith  they  tyrannise 
over  men’s  cnmsciences  more  than  any  other  tormentors  whatsoever,  partly  for 
their  commodity  and  gain;  Religionum  enim  omnium  abusus  (as  ‘^Postellus 
holds),  qucBstus  scilicet  sacrijicum  in  causa  est:  for  sovereignty,  credit,  to 
. maintain  their  state  and  reputation,  out  of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  are 
their  chief  supporters : what  have  they  not  made  the  common  people  believe 
Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things;  what  devices,  traditions,  cere- 
monies, have  they  not  invented  in  all  ages  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  to  enrich 
themselves?  Quihus  quccstui  sunt  capti  superstitione  animi,  as  ‘^Livy  saith. 
Those  Egyptian  priests  of  old  got  all  the  sovereignty  into  their  hands,  and 
knowing,  as  ® Curtins  insinuates,  nulla  res  efficadus  multitudinem  regit  qudm 
superstitio ; melius  vatihus  qudm  ducihus  parent,  vand  religione  capti,  etiam 
impotentes  foemince  ; the  common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  than  captains, 
and  nothing  so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  than  blind  zeal  to  rule  a 
multitude;  have  so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate. 
All  nations  almost  have  been  besotted  in  this  kind;  amongst  our  Britons  and 
old  Gauls  the  Druids;  magi  in  Persia;  philosophers  in  Greece;  Chaldeans 
amongst  the  Oriental;  Brachmanniin  India;  Gymnosophists  in  Ethiopia;  the 
Turditanes  in  Spain ; Augurs  in  Rome,  have  insulted ; Apollo’s  priests  in 
Greece,  Phaebades  and  Pythonissae,  by  their  oracles  and  phantasms;  Amphi- 
arius  and  his  companions ; now  mahometan  and  pagan  priests,  what  can  they 
not  effect?  How  do  they  not  infatuate  the  world?  Adeo  uhique  (as  ^Scaliger 
writes  of  the  mahometan  priests),  t urn  gentium  turn  locor  urn,  gens  ista  sacrorum 
oninistra  vulgi  secat  sqjes  ad  ea  quee  ipsi  fingunt  somnia,  “ so  cunningly  can 
they  gull  the  commons  in  all  places  and  countries.’'  But  above  all  others 
that  high  priest  of  Rome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  superstitious  brood, 
the  bull-bellowing  pope,  which  now  rageth  in  the  West,  that  three-headed 
Cerberus  hath  played  his  part.  Whose  religion  at  this  day  is  mere  policy, 
a state  wholly  composed  of  superstition  and  wit,  and  needs  nothing  but  wit  and 
superstition  to  maintain  it,  that  useth  colleges  and  religious  houses  to  as  good 
purpose  as  forts  and  castles,  and  doth  more  at  this  day  ” by  a company  of 
scribbling  parasites,  fiery-spirited  friars,  zealous  anchorites,  hypocritical  con 
fessors,  and  those  pretorian  soldiers,  his  Janissary  Jesuits,  and  that  dissociable 
society,  as^Langius  postremus  diaholi  conatus  et  scecidi  excrementum, 

that  now  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle,  will  have  a monopoly  of,  and  j 
engross  all  other  learning,  but  domineer  in  divinity,*  Excipiunt  soli  totius  vulnera 
helli,  and  fight  alone  almost  (for  the  rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  and  asses), 
than  ever  he  could  have  done  by  garrisons  and  armies.  What  power  of  prince 
or  penal  law,  be  it  never  so  strict,  could  enforce  men  to  do  that  which  for  con- 
science’-sake  they  will  voluntarily  undergo  ? As  to  fast  from  all  flesh,  abstain 
from  marriage, rise  to  their  prayers  at  midnight,  wliip  themselves,  with  stupend- 
ous fasting  ancl  penance,  abandon  the  world,  wilful  poverty,  perform  canonical! 
and  blind  obedience,  to  prostrate  their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  offerj 
up  themselves  at  their  superiors’  feet,  at  his  command?  What  so  powerfid  aiij 
engine  as  superstition?  which  they  right  well  perceiving,  are  of  no  religion  atj 
all  themselves;  Frimum  enim  (as  Calvin  rightly  suspects,  the  tenor  and 
practice  of  their  life  proves),  arcance  illius  theologies,  quod  apud  cos  regnat, \ 
caput  est,  nullum  esse  deum,  they  hold  there  is  no  God,  as  Leo  X.  did,  Hilde- 
brand the  magician,  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  mere  atheists,  and  which  the 
common  proverb  amongst  them  approves,  “ ^ The  worst  Christians  of  Italy  are 

®Lib.  1.  de  orb.  Concord,  cap.  7.  d Lib.  4.  ® Lib.  4.  fExerc.  228.  KS.  Ed.  Sanda. 

con.sulfc  dc  princ.  inter  ])rovinc.  Europ  i Lucian.  '■  By  themselves  sustain  tho  brunt  of  every  battle.  | 
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the  Romans,  of  tlie  Romans  tlie  priests  are  wildest,  the  lewdest  priests  are 
preferred  to  be  cardinals,  and  tlie  baddest  man  amongst  the  cardinals  is 
chosen  to  be  pope,”  that  is  an  epicure,  as  most  part  the  j)oj)es  are,  infidels 
and  Lucianists,  for  so  they  think  and  believe  j and  what  is  said  of  Chri  st  to 
be  fables  and  impostures,  of  heaven  and  hell,  day  of  judgment,  paradise, 
immortality  of  the  soul,  are  all, 


“IRumores  vacui,  vei'baque  imnia, 
Et  par  sollicito  fabula  somnio.’' 


i 

•if 


• ‘‘  Dreams,  toys,  and  old  wives’  tales.”  Yet  as  so  many  “whetstones  to  make 
other  tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though  they  be  of  no  religion  at  all, 
they  will  make  others  most  devout  and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats, 
compel,  enforce  from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many  bears  in  a line ; 
when  as  their  end  is  not  to  propagate  the  church,  advance  God’s  kingdom, 
seek  His  glory  or  common  good,  but  to  enrich  themselves,  to  enlarge  their 
territories,  to  domineer  and  compel  them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  live  in  subjection 

• to  the  See  of  Rome.  For  what  otherwise  care  they?  Si  mundus  vuU  decipi, 

. dedpiatur,  “ since  the  world  wishes  to  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled,”  ’tis  fit  it 
- should  be  so.  And  for  which  “Austin  cites  Yarro  to  maintain  his  Roman 

religion,  we  may  better  apply  to  them ; multa  vera,  qu(B  vulgus  scire  non  est 
utile;  pleraque  falsa,  quae  tainen  aliter  existimare  populum  expedit ; some 
' things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their  own  ends  they  will  not  have  the 
guUish  commonalty  take  notice  of.  As  well  may  witness  their  intolerable 
covetousness,  strange  forgeries,  fopperies,  fooleries,  unrighteous  subtleties, 

; impostures,  illusions,  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  traditions,  false  miracles, 

■ which  they  have  still  forged,  to  enthral,  circumvent  and  subjugate  them,  to 
maintain  their  own  estates.  °One  while  by  bulls,  pardons,  indulgences,  and 
their  doctrines  of  good  works,  that  they  be  meritorious,  hope  of  heaven,  by 
that  means  they  have  so  fleeced  the  commonalty,  and  spurred  on  this  free 
siiperstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  himself  blind,  and  is  an  ass  to  carry  burdens. 
They  have  so  amplified  Peter’s  patrimony,  that  from  a poor  bishop,  he  is  become 
Rex  Regum,  Dommus  dominantium,  a demigod,  as  his  canonists  make  him 
(Fehnus  and  the  rest),  above  God  himself.  And  for  his  wealth  and  ^ temporali- 
ties, is  not  inferior  to  many  kings;  ‘^his  cardinals,  princes’  companions;  and 
in  every  kingdom  almost,  abbots,  friars,  monks,  friars,  &c.,  and  his  clergy, 

. have  engrossed  a ''third  part,  half,  in  some  places  all,  into  their  hands.  Three 
princes,  electors  in  Germany,  bishops;  besides  Magdeburg,  Spire,  Saltsburg, 
Rreme,  Bamberg,  &c.  In  France,  as  Bodine,  lib.  de  repub.  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, their  revenues,  are  12,300,000  livres;  and  of  twelve  parts  of  the  reve- 
; nues  in  France,  the  church  possesseth  seven.  The  Jesuits,  anew  sect,  begun 
in  this  age,  have,  as  ®Middendorpius  aiid  ^Pelargus  reckon  up,  three  or  four 
hundred  colleges  in  Europe,  and  more  revenues  than  many  princes.  In  France, 

. as  Arnoldus  proves,  in  thirty  years  they  have  got  bis  centum  librarum  millia 
annua,  200,000/.  I say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  their  orders.  We  have  had 
: in  England,  as  Armachanus  demonstrates,  above  30,000  friars  at  once,  and  as 
''Speed  collects  out  of  Leland  and  others,  almost  600  religious  houses,  and 
I near  200,000/.  in  revenues  of  the  old  rent  belonging  to  them,  besides  images 
' of  gold,  silver,  plate,  furniture,  goods  and  ornaments,  as  ^Weever  calculates, 

: and  esteems  them  at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  worth  a million  of  gold.  How 
) many  towns  in  every  kingdom  hath  superstition  enriched  ? What  a deal  of 
1 money  by  musty  relics,  images,  idolatry,  have  their  mass-priests  engrossed, 

1 Seneca.  . Vico  cotis,  acutum  Reddero  quae  ferrum  valet,  exors  ipsa  secandi.  Do  civ. 

I Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  31.  ® Seeking  their  own,  saith  Paul,  not  Clirist’s.  P lie  hath  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto  ia 

Italy,  the  Marquisatc  of  Ancona,  hesido  Rome,  and  the  territories  adjacent,  liologna,  Ferrara,  Ac.  Avi- 
gnon  in  France,  Ac.  *1  Estote  frutres  mei,  et  principes  hujus  mundi.  >^Tho  Laity  suspect  their  greatness, 

*•  witn&ss  tliose  statutes  of  mortmain.  ® Lib.  8.  de  Academ.  t Prajfat.  lib.  de  paratlox.  Jesuit-Uom. 

provincia  habet  Col.  30.  Nenpol.  23.  Vcncta  13.  Lucit.  15.  India  orient  37.  lirosil.  2Q,  Ac.  “lu  liis 

' Chronic,  vit.  lien.  8.  * 15.  cap.  of  his  funeral  monumenta 
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nml  what  sums  have  they  scraped  hy  tlieir  other  tricks!  Loretto  in  Itulv 
■Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  days,  Ubi  omnia  auro  nitent,  “ where  every- 
thing shines  witli  gold,  saith  Erasmus,  St.  Thomasts  shrine,  &c.,  may  witness. 

Delphos  so  renowned  of  old  in  Greece  for  Apollo’s  oracle,  Delos  commune 
condiiabulam  et  emporium  sold  religione  munitum;  Dodona,  whose  fame  and 
wealth  were  sustained  by  religion,  were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If  they  can 
get  but  a relic  of  some  saint,  the  Yirgin  Mary’s  picture,  idols  or  the  like,  that 
city  is  for  ever  made,  it  needs  no  other  maintenance.  Now  if  any  of  theso 
their  impostures  or  juggling  tricks  be  controverted,  or  called  in  question:  if  a 
magnanimous  or  zealous  Luther,  an  Heroical  Luther,  as  ’'^Dithmarus  calls 
him,  dare  touch  the  monks’  bellies,  all  is  in  a combustion,  all  is  in  an  uproar : • 
Demetrius  and  his  associates  are  ready  to  pull  him  in  pieces,  to  keep  up 
their  trades,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians:”  with  a mighty  shout  of  two  ■ 
hours  long  they  will  roar  and  not  be  pacified. 

Now  for  their  authority,  what  by  auricular  confession,  satisfaction,  penance,  j 
Peter’s  keys,  thunderings,  excommunications,  &c.,  roaring  bulls,  this  high  i 
priest  of  Pome,  shaking  his  Gorgon’s  head,  hath  so  terrififed  the  soul  of  many  i', 
a silly  man,  insulted  over  majesty  itself,  and  swaggered  generally  over  all  [ 
Europe  for  many  ages,  and  still  doth  to  some,  holding  them  as  yet  in  slavish  j 
subjection,  as  never  tyrannising  Spaniards  did  by  their  poor  negroes,  or  Turks  ( 
by  their  galley-slaves.  “’’The  bishop  of  Rome  (saith  Staifieton,  a parasite  | 
of  his,  de  Mag.  E coles,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.)  hath  done  that  without  arms,  which  those  li 
Roman  emperors  could  never  achieve  with  forty  legions  of  soldiers,”  deposed  !i 
kings,  and  crowned  them  again  Avith  his  foot,  made  friends,  and  corrected  at  i 
Ills  pleasure,  &c.  ‘^’Tis  a wonder,  saith  Machiavel,  Florentinoe  his.  lib.  1.  i 
“ what  slavery  King  Henry  II.  endured  for  the  death  of  Thomas  a Beckett,  i 
Avhat  things  he  was  enjoined  by  the  Pope,  and  how  he  submitted  himself  to  do 
that  which  in  our  times  a private  man  would  not  endure,”  and  ail  through 
superstition.  Henry  IV.  disposed  ofhis  empire,  stood  barefooted  Avith  his  wife 
at  the  gates  of  Canossus.  ®Eredericthe  Emperor  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander  , 
HI.,  another  held  Adrian’s  stirrup.  King  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandulphos 
the  Pope’s  legate,  &c.  WJiat  made  so  many  thousand  Christians  travel  from  i 
France,  Britain,  &c.,  into  the  Holy  Land,  spend  such  huge  sums  of  money,  go 
a pilgrimage  so  familiaily  to  Jerusalem,  to  creep  and  crouch,  but  slavish  super-  | 
stition?  What  makes  them  so  freely  venture  their  INes,  to  leave  their  native  | 
countries,  to  go  seek  martyi’dom  in  the  Indies,  but  superstition  1 to  be  assas- 
sins, to  meet  death,  murder  kings,  but  a false  persuasion  of  merit,  of  canonical 
or  blind  obedience  which  they  instil  into  them,  and  animate  them  by  strange 
illusions,  hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints'?  such  pretty  feats  can  the  devil 
work  by  priests,  and  so  w'^ell  for  their  own  advantage  can  they  play  their  parts. 
And  if  it  were  not  yet  enough,  by  priests  and  politicians  to  delude  mankind, 
and  crucify  the  souls  of  men,  he  hath  more  actors  in  his  tragedy,  more  irons 
in  the  fire,  another  scene  of  heretics,  factious,  ambitious  Avits,  insolent  spirits, 
schismatics,  impostors,  false  prophets,  blind  guides,  that  out  of  pride,  singu- 
larity, vain-glory,  blind  zeal,  cause  much  more  madness  yet,  set  all  in  an  uproar 
l>y  tlieir  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  figments,  crotchets,  make  ncAv  diAusio^is, 
subdivisions,  new  sects,  oppose  one  superstition  to  another,  one  kingdom  to 
another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother,  father  against 
son,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  a commonwealth,  to  the  disturbance  of 
peace,  and  to  make  a general  confusion  of  all  estates.  Hoav  did  those  Arrians 

y Paiisanias  in  Laconicis,  lib.  3.  Tdein  de  Acliaicis,  lib.  7.  cujus  sninmas  opes,  et  valdc  Inclyta  fiima. 
“Excrcit.  Eth.  Colleg.  3.  dlsp.  3.  Act.  xix.  ‘28.  b Pciitifex  Komanus  prorsus  inormls  regibus  term 
jura  dat,  ad  regna  cvehit,  ad  paccin  coglt,  etpeccantes  castigat,  cfcc.  qttod  Iniperatorcs  Iloinani  40.  Icglonibn* 
armati  non  effcccrunt.  “Miriitn  quunfa  passus  i?it  II.  a.,  quoniodo  sc  subinisit,  ca  se  facluriim  polllcilin, 
q’lorum'hodic  no  privatus  auidem  partem  taecret  d .Suiouliis,  1.  hist.  Uni.  Curio,  lib  3.  Fox 
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vRgc  of  ol'.r?  Ilow  many  uul  tliey  circumvent?  Those  Pelagians/ Man icliees, 
o’:c.,  tlieir  names  alone  would  make  a just  volume.  How  many  silly  souls 
liave  impostors  still  deluded,  drawn  away,  and  quite  alienated  from  Christ ! 
liuciau’s  Alexander  Simon  Magus,  whose  statue  was  to  be  seen  and  adored  in 
Kome,  saith  Justin  Martyr,  Simoni  deo  Sancto,  &c.,  after  his  decease.  ^’Apol- 
lonius Tianceus,  Cynops,  Eiimo,  who  by  counterfeiting  some  new  ceremonies 
and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria,  by  spitting  fire,  and  the  like,  got  an 
army  together  of  40,000  men,  and  did  much  harm : with  JUudo  de  stelUs,  of 
Avhom  Nubrigensis  speaks,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  that  in  King  Stepheii’s  days  imitated 
most  of  Christ’s  miracles,  fed  I know  not  how  many  people  in  the  wilderness, 
and  built  castles  in  the  air,  &c.,  to  the  seducing  of  multitudes  of  poor  souls. 
In  Franconia,  1476,  a base  illiterate  fellow  took  upon  him  to  be  a prophet,  and 
preach,  John  Beheim  by  name,  a neatherd  at  Kicholhaiisen,  he  seduced  30,000 
])ersons,  and  was  taken  by  the  commonalty  to  be  a most  holy  man,  come  from 
heaven.  “^Tradesmen  left  their  shops,  women  their  distaffs,  servants  ran 
from  their  masters,  ehildren  from  their  parents,  scholars  left  their  tutor.s,  all 
to  hear  him,  some  for  noveUw,  some  for  zeal.  He  was  burnt  at  last  by  tlie 
Bisliop  of  Wartzburg,  and  so  he  and  his  heresy  vanished  together.”  How 
many  such  impostors,  false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  king’s  reign?  what 
chronicles  will  not  afford  such  examples?  that  as  so  many  ignes  fatui,  have 
led  men  out  of  the  way,  terrified  some,  deluded  others,  that  are  apt  to  be 
carried  about  by  the  blast  of  every  wind,  a rude  inconstant  multitude,  a silly 
company  of  poor  souls,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered  together  like  so  many 
pebbles  in  a tide.  What  prodigious  follies,  madness,  vexations,  persecutions, 
absurdities,  impossibilities,  these  impostors,  heretics,  &c.,  have  thrust  upon, 
the  world,  what  strange  effects  shall  be  shown  in  the  symptoms. 

Now  the  means  by  which,  or  advantages  the  devil  and  his  infernal  ministers 
take,  so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world  with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false  doc- 
trines, superstitious  fopperies,  are  from  themselves,  innate  feai’,  ignorance, 
simplicity,  hope  and  fear,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  principal  engine!^ 
with  their  objects,  reward  and  punishment,  purgatory.  Limbus  Patrum,  &c. 
which  now  more  than  ever  tyrannise  ; “^for  what  province  is  free  from 
atheism,  superstition,  idolatry,  schism,  heresy,  impiety,  their  factors  and  fol- 
lowers? thence  they  proceed,  and  from  that  same  decayed  image  of  God, 
wliich  is  yet  remaining  in  us. 

“ iOs  homini  suWime  dedit,  coelumquctueri 
Jussit.” 

Oiir  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us,  we  know  theie  is  a God 
and  nature  doth  inform  us;  Nulla  gens  tarn  harbara  (saith  Tully)  cui  non  insi- 
deat  Imc  persuasio  Deum  esse;  sed  nee  Scyiha,  nee  Grcecus,  nee  Persa,  nec 
Uyperbweus  dissentiet  (as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist,  ser.  1.  farther  adds), 
nec  continentis  nec  insularum  habitator,  let  him  dwell  where  he  will,  in  what 
2oast  soever,  there  is  no  nation  so  barbarous  that  is  not  persuaded  there  is  a 
God.  It  is  a wonder  to  read  of  that  infinite  superstition  amongst  the  Indians 
in  this  kind,  of  tlieir  tenets  in  America,  pro  suoquisque  lihitu  varias  res  vene- 
'’ohantur  super stitiose^  plantas,  animalia,  monies,  &c.  omne  quod  amahant  aut 
horrehant  (some  few  places  excepted  as  he  grants,  that  had  no  God  at  all.)  So 
‘the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  declares  his  handy 
>vork,”  Psalm  xix.  “Every  creature  will  evince  it;j”  Prcesentemque  refer  I 
(noilibet  herba  deum.  N denies  sciunt,  fatentur  inviti,  as  the  said  Tyrius  pro- 
ceeds, will  or  nill,  they  must  acknowledge  it.  The  philosophers,  Socrates, 

niierocles  contends  Apollonins  to  Imve  been  ns  great  a prophet  as  Christ,  wliom  Eusebius  conftitcs. 

• .'lunsfar  Cosmog.  I.  3.  c.  37.  Artifices  ex  officinls,  arator  b stiva,  feeminre  b colo,  Ac.  quasi  numine  quodam 
neadis  parcntlbus  et  domlnis  recta  adcuiit,  Ac,  Combustus  demuin  ah  llerblpolciisl  Kplscopo;  iimresls 
•vfuiuit.  h Nulla  non  provlncia  litercsibus,  Atliel.smis,  Ac.  plena.  Nullus  orbls  angulus  ab  liisce  bellnls 
uiiniinis.  iLib.  1.  denat.  Deovuni.  “lie  gave  to  uuui  an  upward  gaze,  couimunding  liiin  to  li.vliis 

acs  on  heaven."  i . . o -v 
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Plato,  Plotinus,  Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  those  Magi, 
Druids,  &c.  went  as  far  as  they  could  by  the  light  of  nature ; ^multa  prcjedara 
de  naturd  Dei  scripta  reliquerunt,  “writ  many  things  well  of  the  nature  of 
God,  but  they  had  but  a confused  light,  a glimpse,” 

“1  Quale  per  incertam  lunain  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  in  sylvis,” 

“ as  he  that  walks  by  moonshine  in  a wood,”  they  gropeil  in  the  dark ; they 
had  a gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides,  0 Deus  quicquid  es,  sive  ccelum, 
sive  terra,  sive  aliud  quid,  and  that  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entiuni  miserere  mei.  And 
so  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  happiness.  Immortalitatem 
animcB  (saith  Hierom)  Pythagoras  somnimit,  Democritus  non  credidit,  inconso- 
lationcm  damnationis  suae  Socrates  in  carcere  disputavit ; hidus,  Persa,  Cothus, 
&c.  Philosophantur.  So  some  said  this,  some  that,  as  they  conceived  them- 
selves, which  the  devil  perceiving,  led  them  farther  out  (as“Lemnius  observes) 
and  made  them  worship  him  as  their  God  with  stocks  and  stones,  and  torture 
themselves  to  their  own  destruction,  as  he  thought  fit  himself,  inspired  his 
priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions  to  prosecute  the  same,  which  they 
for  their  own  ends  were  as  willing  to  undergo,  taking  advantage  of  their  sim- 
plicity, fear  and  ignorance.  For  the  common  people  are  as  a fiock  of  sheep,  a 
rude,  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  common  sense,  a mere  beast,  helLua 
muliorum  capitum,  will  go  whithersoever  they  are  led : as  you  lead  a ram 
over  a gap  by  the  horns,  all  the  rest  will  follow,  ^ Non  qud  eundum,  sed  qua 
itur,  they  will  do  as  they  see  others  do,  and  as  their  prince  will  have  them,  let 
liim  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  they  are  for  him.  Now  for  these  idolaters, 
Maxentius  and  Licinius,  then  for  Constantine  a Christian.  °Qui  Christum 
negant,  male pereant,  acclamatum  est  Decies,  for  two  hours’  space;  qui  Christum 
non  colunt,  A ugusti  inimici  sunt,  acclamatum  est  ter  decies ; and  by  and  by 
idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  Julianus;  all  Arrians  under  Constantins, 
good  Catholics  again  under  Jovinianus,  “And  little  difference  there  is  between 
the  discretion  of  men  and  children  in  this  case,  especially  of  old  folks  and 
women,  as  ^ Cardan  discourseth,  when  as  they  are  tossed  with  fear  and  super- 
stition, and  with  other  men’s  folly  and  dishonesty.”  So  that  I may  say  their 
ignorance  is  a cause  of  their  superstition,  a symptom,  and  madness  itself: 
Supplicii  causa  est,  suppliciumque  sui.  Their  own  fear,  folly,  stupidity,  to  be 
deplored  lethargy,  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  other,  and  j)ulls  these 
miseries  on  their  own  heads.  For  in  all  these  religions  and  supemtitions, 
amongst  our  idolaters,  you  shall  find  that  the  parties  first  afiected,  are  silly, 
rude,  ignorant  people,  old  folks,  that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  weak 
women,  or  some  poor,  rude,  illiterate  persons,  that  are  opt  to  be  wrought  upon, 
and  gulled  in  this  kind,  prone  without  either  examination  or  due  consideration 
(for  they  take  up  religion  a trust,  as  at  mercers’  they  do  their  wares)  to  believe 
anything.  And  the  best  means  they  have  to  broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it 
when  they  have  done,  is  to  keep  them  still  in  ignorance:  for  “ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion,”  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  these  times  can  amply 
witness.  This  hath  been  the  devil’s  practice,  and  his  infernal  ministers’  in  all 
ages ; not  as  our  Saviour  by  a few  silly  fishermen,  to  confound  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sinners,  but  to  make  advantage  of  their  igno- 
rance, to  convert  them  and  their  associates ; and  that  they  may  better  effect 
what  they  intend,  they  begin,  as  I say,  with  poor  ‘^stupid,  illiterate  persons. 
So  Mahomet  did  when  he  published  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a piece  of  work 

k ZanchJos.  1 Virg.  C.  ./En.  ™ Supcrstltio  ex  ignorantia  dlvinitatis  emei’slt,  ex  vitiosa  ffimulatione 

et  dasmonis  illccebris,  inconstans,  tlmens,  liuctuans,  et  cui  se  addicat  nesciens,  quem  imploret,  qul  se  coin- 
mittat,  a dsemone  facile  decepta.  Lenmius,  lib.  3.  c.  8.  “Seneca.  ® Vide  liaroniuni  3 Annallum  ml 
annum  324.  vit.  Constantin.  P I)e  rerum  varictate,  1.  3.  c.  38.  P.arum  vero  distat  s.apientia  viroruni  a 

puerili,  multo  minus  senum  et  mulierum,  cum  metu  et  superstitione  ct  aliena  stultitla  et  improbitate  sim- 
pllces  agitantur.  ^In  all  superstition  wise  men  follow  fools.  Bacon’s  Essays. 
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' (saitli  ^Bredenbacliiiis)  ‘‘full  of  nonsense,  barbarism,  confusion,  without  rhyme, 
,!  reason,  or  any  good  composition,  first  published  to  a company  of  rude  rustics, 
ki  liog-rubbers,  that  had  no  discretion,  judgment,  art,  or  understanding,  and  is  so 
j|  still  maintained.”  For  it  is  a part  of  their  policy  to  let  no  man  comment,  dare 
y to  dispute  or  call  in  question  to  this  day  any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd, 
ii  incredible,  ridiculous,  fabulous  as  it  is,  must  be  believed  implicite,  upon  pain  of 
jj  death  no  man  must  dare  to  contradict  it,  “ God  and  the  emperor,”  &c.  What 
i|  else  do  our  papists,  but  by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  vent  and  broach  all 
I their  new  ceremonies  and  traditions,  when  they  conceal  the  scripture,  read  it 
ij  ; in  Latin,  and  to  some  few  alone,  feeding  the  slavish  people  in  the  meantime 
with  tales  out  of  legends,  and  such  like  fabulous  narrations  1 Whom  do  they 
'*  ■ begin  with  but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  tradesmen,  superstitious  old  folks, 
^ ; illiterate  persons,  weak  women,  discontent,  rude,  silly  companions,  or  sooner 
’I  circumvent  ? so  do  all  our  schismatics  and  heretics.  Marcus  and  Yalentinian, 
I : iieretics,  in  Mrenseus,  seduced  first  I know  not  how  many  women,  and  made 
I : them  believe  they  were  prophets.  * Friar  Cornelius  of  Dort  seduced  a com- 
I ; ]:>any  of  silly  women.  What  are  all  our  anabaptists,  brownists,  barrowists, 
familists,  but  a company  of  rude,  illiterate,  capricious,  base  fellows'?  What  are 
a most  of  our  papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant  and  blind  bayards?  how  should  they 

I ^ otherwise  be,  when  as  they  are  brought  up  and  kept  still  in  darkness?  “ '^If 

I I their  pastors  (saith  Lavater)  had  done  their  duties,  and  instructed  their  flocks 
ii  as  they  ought,  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion,  or  had  not  forbidden  them 
ii  the  reading  of  scriptures,  they  had  not  been  as  they  are.”  But  being  so 
S , misled  all  their  lives  in  superstition,  and  carried  hood- winked  like  hawks,  how 
j;  can  they  prove  otherwise  than  blind  idiots,  and  superstitious  asses  ? what  else 
i shall  we  expect  at  their  hands?  Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  keep  them  blind,  and 
! ; in*cimmerian  darkness,  but  withal,  as  a schoolmaster  doth  by  his  boys,  to  make 
i : them  follow  their  books,  sometimes  by  good  hope,  promises  and  encourage- 
i ■ ments,  but  most  of  all  by  fear,  strict  discipline,  severity,  threats  and  punish- 

: ments,  do  they  collogue  and  soothe  up  their  silly  auditors,  and  so  bring  them 
*'  1 into  a fools’  paradise.  Rex  eris  aiunt,  si  recti  facies^  do  well,  thou  shalt  bo 
: crowned ; but  for  the  most  part  by  threats,  terrors,  and  aflrights,  they  tyrau- 
i : nise  and  terrify  their  distressed  souls  : knowing  that  fear  alone  is  the  sole  and 
1 i only  means  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to  that  hemistichium  of  Petro- 
j nius,  primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor,  the  fear  of  some  divine  and  supreme 
. powers,  keeps  men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their  duties : they  play 
’ upon  their  consciences ; ^ which  was  practised  of  old  in  Egypt  by  their 
; priests ; when  there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made  the  people  believe  God  was 
angry,  great  miseries  were  to  come ; they  take  all  opportunities  of  natural 
causes,  to  delude  the  people’s  senses,  and  with  fearful  tales  out  of  purgatory, 

; feigned  apparitions,  earthquakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragical  examples  of 
' devils,  possessions,  obsessions,  false  miracles,  counterfeit  visions,  &c.  They 
( do  so  insult  over  and  restrain  them,  never  hoby  so  dared  a larke,  that  they  will 
1 not  ^offend  the  least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarce  look  awry : Deus  hone  (^Lavater 
' exclaims)  quot  hoc  commentum  de  purgatorio  miser e afflixit!  good  God,  how 
i many  men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by  this  fiction  of  purgatory ! 

To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  fear,  ignorance  and  simplicity,  he  hath 
' several  engines,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and  enthral,  omitting  no  opportuni- 
■ ties,  according  to  men’s  several  inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and 
i humour  them,  to  maintain  his  superstitions,  sometimes  to  stupify,  besot  them : 


' rcregrin.  IlieToa  ca.  6.  totum  scriptum  confusnm  sine  ordino  vel  colore,  absque  sensu  et  ratione  ad 
■ rusticlssimos,  idem  dcdit,  rudissinios,  et  prorsus  agrestes,  qui  nullius  erant  discretionis,  ut  dijiidicare  posseut. 
“ Lib.  L cap.  9.  Valent,  haares.  9.  tMeteranus,  li.  8.  hist.  Belg.  Si  doctorcs  suuni  I'ecissent  oflicium, 

ct  plebem  tidei  commissam  recte  institulssent  do  doctrinro  christianm  capitibus,  nec  sacris  scripturis  intcrd*xis- 
sent,  de  multls  proculdubio  recte  sensissent.  * Curtins,  li.  4.  y Seo  more  in  Keinnlbiua’  Exameu 

CouclL  Trident,  do  Purgatorio.  ® Part  1.  c,  10.  part  3.  cap.18.  ct  14. 
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soinetimos  again  Ly  o])positlou,s,  factions,  to  set  all  atoilds  and  in  an  n])roar- 
sometimes  lie  infoct.s  one  man,. and  makes  him  a princip.d  agent;  sometirne.'j 
whole  cities,  countries.  If  of  meaner  sort,  by  stupidity,  canonical  obedience 
blind  zeal,  &c.  If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambition,  pojmlarity,  vain-glory! 
If  of  the  clergy,  and  more  eminent,  of  better  parts  than  the  rest,  more  learned, 
elocpient,  he  puffs  them  up  with  a vain  conceit  of  their  own  worth,  scierdia 
injlati,  they  begin  to  swell,  and  scorn  all  the  world  in  res^jcct  of  themselves 
and  thereupon  turn  heretics,  schismatics,  broach  new  doctrines,  fi-ame  new 
crotchets  and  the  like ; or  else  out  of  too  much  learning  become  mad,  or  out  of 
curiosity  they  will  search  into  God’s  secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit : or 
out  of  presumption  of  their  holiness  and  good  gifts,  inspirations,  become  pro- 
l)hets,  enthusiasts,  and  what  not  ? or  else  if  they  be  displeased,  discontent, 
and  have  not  (as  they  suppose)  preferment  to  their  worth,  have  some  di.sgrace, 
repulse,  neglect,  or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  tliemselves,  or  out  of 
emulation,  they  begin  presently  to  rage  and  rave,  codum  terroi  miscent,  they 
become  so  impatient  in  an  instant,  that  a whole  kingdom  cannot  contain  them, 
they  will  set  all  in  a combustion,  all  at  vaiiance,  to  be  revenged  of  their  adver- 
saries. '^Donatus,  when  he  saw  Cecilianus  preferred  before  him  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Carthage,  turned  heretic,  and  so  did  Arian,  because  Alexander  was 
advanced  : we  have  examples  at  home,  and  too  many  experiments  of  such  per- 
sons. If  they  be  laymen  of  better  note,  the  same  engines  of  pride,  ambition, 
emulation,  and  jealousy,  take  place,  they  will  be  gods  themselves;  ’^Alexander 
in  India,  after  his  victories,  became  so  insolent,  he  would  be  adored  for  a god  : 
and  those  Roman  emperors  came  to  that  height  of  madness,  they  must  have, 
temples  built  to  them,  sacrifices  to  their  deities,  Divus  Augustus,  D.  Claudiu.s, 
D.  Adrianus : Heliogabalus,  “ put  out  that  vestal  fire  at  Rome,  expelled  tlm, 

virgins,  and  banished  all  other  religions  all  over  the  world,  and  would  be  tlio 
sole  God  himself.”  Our  Turks,  China  kings,  great  Chams,  and  Mogors  d(j 
little  less,  assuming  divine  and  bombast  titles  to  them.selves;  the  meaner  sort 
are  too  credulous,  and  led  with  blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  to  prosecute,  anrl 
maintain  whatsoever  their  sottish  leaders  shall  propose,  what  they  in  pride  and 
singularity,  revenge,  vain-glory,  ambition,  spleen,  for  gain,  shall  rashly  main- 
tain and  broach,  their  disciples  make  a matter  of  conscience,  of  hell  and  dam- 
nation, if  they  do  it  not,  and  will  rather  forsake  wives,  children,  house,  and 
liome,  lands,  goods,  fortunes,  life  itself,  than  omit  or  abjure  the  least  tittle  of 
it,  and  to  advance  the  common  cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  traitors, 
assassins,  pseudo-martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that  other 
world,  that  they  shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven,  be  canonised  for  saints 

Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  blind  zeal,  and  misled  Avith  siiper- 
stition,  he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveigle  and  infatuate  them  farther  yet,  to 
make  them  quite  mortified  and  mad,  and  that  under  colour  of  perfection  to 
merit  by  penance,  going  wolward,  whipping,  arms,  fastings,  &c.  An.  1320, 
there  was  a sect  of  ‘^whippers  in  Germany,  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortured  themselves.  I could  give  many  other 
instances  of  each  particular.  But  these  works  so  done  are  meritorious,  ex 
opere  operato,  ex  condu/no,  for  themselves  and  others,  to  make  them  macerate 
and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  virtutis  et  umbra,  those  evangelical  counsels 
are  propounded,  as  our  pseudo-catholics  call  them,  canonical  obedience,  wilful 
])Overty,  ®vows  of  chastity,  monkery,  and  a solitary  life,  which  extend  almostto 
all  religions,  and  superstitions,  to  Turks,  Chinese,  Gentiles,  Abyssinian.s, 
Greeks,  Latin.s,  and  all  countries.  Amongst  the  rest,  fasting,  contemplation, 
solitariness,  are  as  it  were  certain  rams  by  which  the  devil  doth  batter  ami 

Austin.  b Curtins,  lib.  8,  ° Laiupridius  vitn  ejns.  Virglnes  vcstales,  et  s.acnini  ignem  Rom.^ 

osMnxit,  ct  OTunes  ubiiiuc  iicv  orbem  ten-m  veligioiics,  umun  hoc  stiidcii.s  nt  solus  dens  colerctur.  d Flagel- 
lutonmi  scctu.  JIunstur.  lib.  3.  Cosinog.  cap.  10.  " Votum  cadibatils,  inonaclmtQs. 
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work  upon  the  strongest  constitutions.  Nonnulli  (saith  Peter  Forestus)  ob 
long  as  inedias,  studia  et  meditaliones  coelesics,  de  rebus  sacris  et  religione  seni'per 
agitant,  by  fasting  overmuch,  and  divine  meditations,  are  overcome.  Not  that 
fasting  is  a thing  itself  to  be  discommended,  for  it  is  an  excellent  means  to 
keep  the  body  in  subjection,  a preparative  to  devotion,  the  physic  of  the  soul, 
by  which  chaste  thoughts  are  engendered,  true  zeal,  a divine  spirit,  whence 
wliolesome  counsels  do  proceed,  concupiscence  is  restrained,  vicious  and  predo- 
minant lusts  and  humours  are  expelled.  The  fathers  are  very  much  in  cora- 
iiiendation  of  it,  and,  as  Calvin  notes,  “ sometimes  immoderate.  ‘The  mother 
of  health,  key  of  heaven,  a spiritual  wing  to  ereare  us,  the  chariot  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  banner  of  faith,”  &c.  And  ’tis  true  they  say  of  it,  if  it  be  moderately 
and  seasonably  used,  by  such  parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel,  Christ,  and  his 
apostles  made  use  of  it ; but  when  by  this  means  they  will  supererogate,  and 
as  ‘‘Erasmus  well  taxeth,  Codum  non  sufficere  putant  suis  mei'ilis,  Heaven  is 
too  small  a reward  for  it;  they  make  choice  of  times  and  meats,  buy  and  sell 
their  merits,  attribute  more  to  them  than  to  the  ten  Commandments,  and 
count  it  a greater  sin  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  than  to  kill  a man,  and  as  one 
sayeth,  Plm  respiciunt  assimi  piscem,  quam  Christum  crucifixum,  plus  sedmo- 
neni  quam  Solomonem,  quibus  in  ore  Christus,  Epicurus  in  corde,  “ pay  more 
inspect  to  a broiled  fish  than  to  Christ  crucified,  more  regard  to  salmon  than 
to  Solomon, have  Christen  their  lips, but  Epicurus  in  their  hearts,”  when  some 
counterfeit,  and  some  attribute  more  to  such  works  of  theirs  than  to  Christ’s 
death  and  passion ; the  devil  sets  in  a foot,  strangely  deludes  them,  and  by 
that  means  makes  them  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  their  bodies,  and 
hazard  their  soids.  Never  any  strange  illusions  of  devils  amongst  hermits, 
auachorites,  never  any  visions,  phantasms,  apparitions,  enthusiasms,  prophets, 
any  revelations,  but  immoderate  fasting,  bad  diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  soli- 
tariness, or  some  such  things,  were  the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners  or 
concomitants  of  them.  The  best  opportunity  and  sole  occasion  the  devil  takes 
to  delude  them.  Marcilius  Cognatus,  lib.  1.  cont.  cap.  7.  hath  many  stories  to 
this  purpose,  of  such  as  after  long  fasting  have  been  seduced  by  devils;  and 
“ ‘ tis  a miraculous  thing  to  relate  (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents 
]>roceed  from  fasting;  dreams,  superstitions,  contempt  of  torments,  desire  of 
deatli,  prophecies,  paradoxes,  madness;  fasting  naturally  prepares  men  to 
these  things.”  Monks,  anchorites,  and  the  like,  after  much  emptiness,  become 
melancholy,  vertiginous,  they  think  they  hear  strange  noises,  confer  with  hob- 
goblins, devils,  rivel  up  their  bodies,  et  dum  hostem  insequimur,  saith  Gregory, 
civem  quern  diligimus,  trucidamiis,  they  become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and  bones ; 
(Jarnihus  abstinentes  proprias  carnes  devorant,  ut  nil  preeter  cutem  et  ossa  sit 
reliquum.  Hilarion,  as  ‘^Hierome  reports  in  his  life,  and  Athanasius  of  Anto- 
iiius,  was  so  bare  with  fasting,  “that  the  skin  did  scarce  stick  to  the  bones; 
for  want  of  vapours  he  could  not  sleep,  and  for  want  of  sleep  became  idle- 
headed,  heard  every  night  infants  cry,  oxen  low,  wolves  howl,  lions  roar  (as 
he  thought)  clattering  of  chains,  strange  voices,  and  the  like  illusions  of 
devils.”  Such  symptoms  are  common  to  those  that  fast  long,  are  solitary, 
given  to  contemplation,  overmuch  solitariness  and  meditation.  Not  that  these 
things  (as  I said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discommended  of  themselves,  but  very 
behoveful  in  some  cases  and  good : sobriety  and  contemplation  join  our  ' 
to  God,  as  that  heathen  ‘Porphyrie  can  tell  us.  “ “Ecstacy  is  a tast 


souls 
taste  of 


f.\Tater  sanitatis,  clavis  ccelorum,  ala  animac  qua;  levcs  pennas  producat,  ut  In  sublime  ferat ; cun-usSpirltua 
saiicti,  vexillum  fidei,  porta  paradisi,  vita  angelonini,  &c.  8 Caatigo  corpus  meum.  Paul.  h Mor. 

eiicom.  iLib.  8.  cap.  10.  de  rerum  varietatc : admiratione  digna  sunt  qute  per  jejunium  hoc  mode 
contingunt:  somnia,  superstitio,  contemptus  tormentorum,  mortis  deslderium,  obstinata  opinio,  insaniu: 
jejunium  naturaliter  pra-parat  ad  ha;c  omnia.  k Epist.  1.  3.  Ita  attenuatus  fuit  jejunio  ct  vigiliis,  in 

ntum  exeso  coi^porc  ut  ossibus  vix  lioerebat,  undonoctc  infantum  vagitus,  balatus  pecorum,  inugltus  bouni, 
dannoTUun,  tfec.  1 Lib.  de  ubstiiienlia.  Sobrietas  ct  coiitinentiu  incntcin  l)oo  conjunguiit. 
■.xuiHi.s  nihil  est  ulitiil  tiiuun  gu.stus  luturui  beiiUtudinis,  in  qua  toti  ubborbciiuii’  in  Dcum.  liruamua 
ml  Doipium. 
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future  liappiness,  Ly  wliicli  we  are  united  unto  God,  a divine  melancholy,  a 
spiritual  wing  Bonaveiiture  terms  it,  to  lift  us  up  to  heaven  : but  as  it  is 
abused,  a mere  dotage,  madness,  a cause  and  symptom  of  religious  melan- 
choly. “ ^If  you  shall  at  any  time  see  (saith  Guiauerius)  a religious  person 
over-superstitious, 'too  solitaiy,  or  much  given  to  fasting,  that  man  will  certainl y 
be  melancholy,  thou  mayest  boldly  say  it,  he  will  be  so.”  P.  Forestas  hath 
almost  the  same  words,  and  “Cardan  suhtiL  lib.  18.  et  cap.  40.  lib.  8,  de  rerum 
varietate,  “ solitariness,  fasting,  and  that  melancholy  humour,  are  the  causes 
of  all  hermits’  illusions.”  Lavater,  de  sped.  cap.  19.  j^cirt.  1.  and  part.  1.  cop. 

1 0.  puts  solitariness  a main  cause  of  such  spectrums  and  apparitions ; none 
saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monks  and  hermits,  the  devil’s  bath  melancholy ; i 
^none  so  subject  to  visions  and  dotage  in  this  kind  as  such  as  live  solitary  ' 
lives,  they  hear  and  act  strange  things  in  their  dotage.”  ^Polydore  Virgil 
lib.  2.  de  prodigiis,  “ holds  that  those  prophecies  and  monks’ revelations,  nuns’ 
dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  God,  to  proceed  whoUy  ab  instinctu  ' 
dcemonum,  by  the  devil’s  means ; and  so  those  enthusiasts,  anabaptists,  ; 
j)seudo-prophets  from  the  same  cause.  ^Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de  intellect,  will 
have  all  your  pythonesses,  sybils,  and  pseudo-joroidiets  to  be  mere  melancholy,  i 
so  doth  Wierus  prove,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  et  1.  3.  cap.  7.  and  Arculanus  in  9.  Rha- 
sis,  that  melancholy  is  a sole  cause  and  the  devil  together,  with  fasting,  and  i 
solitariness,  of  such  sybilline  prophecies,  if  there  were  ever  such,  which  with  i 
” Casaubon  and  others  I justly  except  at ; for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Sj)irit  of  ■ 
God  should  ever  reveal  such  manifest  revelations  and  predictions  of  Christ,  to  ' 
those  Py  thonissse  witches,  Apollo’s  priests,  the  devil’s  ministers  (they  were  no  i 
better),  and  conceal  them  from  his  own  prophets ; for  these  sybils  set  down  all 
particular  circumstances  of  Christ’s  coming,  and  many  other  future  accidents  I 
far  more  perspicuous  and  plain  than  ever  any  prophet  did.  But  howsoever  ; 
there  be  no  Phsebades  or  sybils,  I am  assimed  there  be  other  enthusiasts, 
prophets,  dii  Fatidici  Magi,  (of  which  read  Jo.  Boissardus,  who  hath  labo- 
riously collected  them  into  a great  ^volume  of  late,  with  elegant  pictures,  and  | 
epitomised  their  lives)  &c.,  ever  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  still  proceeding 
from  those  causes,  ^qui  visiones  suas  enarrant,  somniant  futura,  pi'ophetisant, 
et  ejusmodi  deliriis  agitati,  Spiritum  Sanctum  sibi  communicari  putant. 
That  which  is  written  of  Saint  Francis’  five  wounds,  and  other  sucli 
monastical  efiects  of  him  and  others,  may  justly  be  referred  to  this  our 
melancholy;  and  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of  the  ^monk  of 
Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a vision;  of  ^Sir  Owen,  that 
went  down  into  Saint  Patrick’s  purgatory  in  King  Stephen’s  days,  and 
saw  as  much  : Walsingham  of  him  that  showed  as  much  by  Saint  Julian, 
Beda,  lib.  5.  cap.  13.  14.  15.  et  20.  reports  of  King  Sebba,  lib.  4.  cap.  11. 
eccl.  hist,  that  saw  strange  ^visions;  and  Stumphius  Helvet  Comic,  a cobbler 
of  Basle,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions  at  Augsburg,  ^in  Germany.  Alexan-  j 
der  ab  Alexandro,  gen.  dier.  lib.  6.  cap.  21.  of  an  enthusiastical  prisoner,  (all  . 
out  as  probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in  Plato’s  tenth  dialogue  de  Repub.  > 
that  revived  again  ten  days  after  he  was  killed  in  a battle,  and  told  strange  i 
wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulysses  related  to  Alcinous  in  Homer,  or  Lucian’s 
vera  historia  itself)  was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sickness  i 

^ Sirellgiosum  nfmis  jcjunia  videris  observantein,  audaciterinelancholicnTn  pronunciabis.  Tract.  5.  cap.  5. 

® Solitude  ipsa,  mens  ajgra  laboribus  anxiis  et  jejuniis,  turn  teinperatura  cibis  mutata  agrestibus,  et  humor 
melancholicus  Heremitis  illusionum  causae  sunt.  P Solitude  est  causa  apparitionum  ; nulli  visionibu.s  et 
hinc  delirio  magis  obnoxii  sunt  quam  qui  collegiis  et  cremo  vivunt  monachi ; tales  plerumque  melancholici  i 
ob  victum,  solitudincm.  ^Monachi  sese  putant  prophetare  ex  Deo,  et  qui  solitariam  agunt  vitam,  quuni  i 
sit  instinctu  dsemonum  ; et  sic  falluntur  fatidicaj ; a male  genio  liabent,  quae  putant  a Deo,  et  sic  enthusiastse.  * 
^Sibyllae,  Pythii,  et  prophetse  qui  divinare  solent,  omiies  fanatici  sunt  melancholici.  ®Exercit.  c.  I. 

t De  divinatione  et  magicis  praestigiis.  “idem.  *Post  16  dierum  preceset  jejunla,  mirabiles  videbat 
v siones.  ^ Pol.  84.  vita  Stephani,  et  fol.  177.  post  trium  mensium  inediam  et  languorcm  per  9 dies  nihil 
coinedens  ant  bibens.  ® After  contemplation  in  an  ecstacy ; so  Hlerom  was  whipped  for  reading  Tuliy  ; < 

see  miilions  of  examples  in  our  annals.  »Bede,  Gregory,  Jacobus  de  Yoragine,  Lipponiannus,  Hieronymus  ; 
John  Major  de  vitiis  patrum,  &c. 
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Nvlieii  their  braiiis  were  addled,  and  their  bellies  as  empty  of  meat  as  their 
heads  of  wit.  Florilegus  hath  many  such  examples,  fol.  191.  one  of  Saint 
Giitlake  of  Crowald  tliat  fought  with  devils,  but  still  after  long  fasting,  over- 
much solitariness,  ^the  devil  persuaded  him  therefore  to  fast,  as  Moses  and 
Elias  did,  the  better  to  delude  him.  ®In  the  same  author  is  recorded  Carolus 
Magnus’  vision  An.  185.  or  ecstacies,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  after 
much  fasting  and  meditation.  So  did  the  devil  of  old  with  Apollo’s  priests. 
Amphiaraus  and  his  fellows,  those  Egyptians,  still  enjoin  long  fasting  before 
lie  would  give  any  oracles,  tricluum  d,  cibo  et  vino  abstinerent,  ^before  they  gave 
any  answers,  as  Volateran,  Ub.  13.  cap.  4.  records,  and  Strabo,  Geog.  lib.  14. 
describes  Charon’s  den,  in  the  way  between  Tralles  and  JSTissuin,  whither  the 
priests  led  sick  and  fanatic  men : but  nothing  performed  without  long  fasting, 
uo  good  to  be  done.  That  scoffing  ® Lucian' conducts  his  Menippus  to  hell  by 
t the  directions  of  that  Chaldean  Mithi'obarzanes,  but  after  long  fasting,  and  such 
like  idle  preparation.  Which  the  Jesuits  right  well  perceiving  of  what  force 
r this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  men’s  minds,  when  they  would 
r make  a man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  him  beyond  himself,  to  undertake  some 
great  business  of  moment,  to  kill  a king,  or  the  like,  ^they  bring  him  into  a 
melancholy  dark  chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many  days  together, 
no  company,  little  meat,  ghastly  pictures  of  devils  all  about  him,  and  leave  him 
to  lie  as  he  will  himself,  on  the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber  of  meditation,  as  they 
call  it,  on  his  back,  side,  belly,  till  by  this  strange  usage  they  make  him  quite 
mad  and  beside  himself.  And  then  after  some  ten  days,  as  they  And  him  ani- 
mated and  resol  ved,  they  make  use  of  him.  The  devil  hath  many  such  factors, 
.many  such  engines,  which  what  effect  they  produce,  you  shall  hear  in  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms. 

■Subsect.  III. — Symptoms  general,  love  to  their  own  sect,  hate  of  all  other 
religions,  obstinacy,  peevishness,  ready  to  undergo  any  danger  or  cross  for 
it;  Martyrs,  blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  fastings,  vows,  belief  of  incredibi- 
lities, impossibilities:  Particular  of  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jews,  Chris- 
tians; and  in  them,  heretics  old  and  new,  schismatics,  schoolmen,  prophets, 
enthusiasts,  d’c. 

Fleat  Heraclitus,  an  rideat  Democritus  2 in  attempting  to  speak  of  these 
ymptoms,  shall  I laugh  with  Democritus,  or  weep  with  Heraclitus?  they  are 
pso  ridiculous  and  absurd  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragical  on  the 
other : a mixed  scene  offers  itself,  so  full  of  errors  and  a promiscuous  variety 
of  objects,  that  I know  not  in  what  strain  to  represent  it.  When  I think  of 
tthe  Turkish  paradise,  those  Jewish  fables,  and  pontifical  rites,  those  pagan 
superstitions,  their  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies,  as  to  make  images  of  all  matter, 

! and  adore  them  when  they  have  done,  to  see  them  kiss  the  pyx,  creep  to  the 
cross,  tkc.  I cannot  choose  but  laugh  with  Democritus : but  when  I see  them 
whip  and  torture  themselves,  grind  their  souls  for  toys  and  trifles,  despei-ate, 

; and  now  ready  to  die,  I cannot  choose  but  weep  with  Heraclitus.  When  I see 
priest  say  mass,  with  all  those  apish  gestures,  murmurings,  &c.  read  the 
< customs  of  the  J ews’  synagogue,  or  Mahometa  Meschites,  I must  needs  ®^laugh 
: at  their  folly,  risum  teneatis,  amici?  but  when  I see  them  make  matters  of 
( conscience  of  such  toys  and  trifles,  to  adore  the  devil,  to  endanger  their  souls, 
tto  offer  their  children  to  their  idols,  &c.  I must  needs  condole  their  misery. 
AVhen  I see  two  superstitious  orders  contend  jt?ro  arisetfocis,  with  such  have 

b Fol.  199.  post  ab.stinentiae  curas  mlras  illuslones  dipmonum  audivit  cpoL  l.'jS  post  serlam 

. dominicsc  visioneni  habult  de  purgatorio.  d Ubi  multos  dies  nianent  jejuni 

lectii.  o auxilia  invocantea  In  Necromant.  Et  cibus  quldem  glandes  eraiit,  potus  aqua, 

- . us  sub  divo,  &c.  fJohn  Everardus  Britanno.  Konaanus  lib.  edit,  ICll  describes  all  the  manner  of 

m K Varius  mappa  componere  risum  vi.x  potcrat. 
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and  hold;  de  land  capriud,  some  write  siicli  great  volumes  to  no  purpose,  take  | 
so  mueli  pains  to  so  small  effect,  tlieir  satires,  invectives,  apologies,  dull  and  I 
gross  fictions  j when  I see  grave  learned  men  rail  and  scold  like  butter-women,  | 
inethinks  ’tis  pretty  sport,  and  fit  for  Calphurnius  and  Democritus  to  laugh  at!  j 
But  when  I see  so  much  blood  spilt,  so  many  murders  and  massacres,  so  many  i 
cruel  battles  fought,  &c.  ’tis  a fitter  subject  for  Heraclitus  to  lament.  'As  j 
Merlin  when  he  sat  by  the  lake  side  with  Vortigern,  and  had  seen  the  white  | 
and  red  dragon  fight,  before  he  began  to  interpret  or  to  speak,  in  Jletara  pro-  i 
rupit,  fell  a weeping,  and  then  proceeded  to  declare  to  the  king  what  it  meant,  i 
I should  first  pity  and  bewail  this  misery  of  human  kind  with  some  passionate  j 
preface,  wishing  mine  eyes  a fountain  of  tears,  as  Jeremiah  did,  and  then  to  my  i 
task.  For  it  is  that  great  torture,  that  infernal  plague  of  mortal  men,  omnium  \ 
pestium  pestilentisshna  sup>erstitio,  and  able  of  itself  alone  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  all  other  plagues,  miseries  and  calamities  whatsoever ; far  more  cruel,  more  ■ 
pestiferous,  mo'-c  grievous,  more  general,  more  violent,  of  a greater  extent,  i 
Other  fears  and  sorrows,  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  are  troublesome  for  the 
time;  but  this  is  for  ever,  eternal  damnation,  hell  itself,  a plague,  a fire:  an  ; 
inundation  hurts  one  province  alone,  and  the  loss  may  bo  recovered;  but  this  ,■ 
superstition  involves  all  the  world  almost,  and  can  never  be  remedied.  Sick-  ; 
ness  and  sorrows  come  and  go,  but  a superstitious  soul  hath  no  rest;  ^super- 
stitione  imhutus  animus  nunquam  quietus  esse  potest,  no  i:>eac0,  no  quietness. 
True  religion  and  superstition  are  quite  opposite,  longe  diver sa  carnificina  et  i 
pietas,  as  Lactantius  describes,  the  one  erects,  the  other  dejects;  Ulorum 
pietas,  mera  impietas;  the  one  is  an  easy  yoke,  the  other  an  intolerable  burden,  ; 
an  absolute  tyranny;  the  one  a sure  anchor,  a haven;  the  other  a tempestn-  . 
ous  ocean ; the  one  makes,  the  other  mars ; the  one  is  wisdom,  the  other  is 
folly,  madness,  indiscretion;  the  one  unfeigned,  the  other  a counterfeit;  the  * 
one  a diligent  observer,  the  other  an  ape;  one  leads  to  heaven,  the  other  to.  ;j 
hell.  But  these  differences  will  more  evidently  appear  by  their  particular  I 
symptoms.  What  religion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  consist,  every  cate- 
chism will  tell  you,  what  symptoms  it  hath,  and  what  effects  it  produceth : but 
for  their  superstitions,  no  tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so  s 
many,  so  diverse,  so  uncertain,  so  inconstant,  and  so  different  from  them-  i 
selves.  Tot  mundi  superstitiones  qiiot  ccelo  stellcs,  one  saith,  there  be  as  many  ^ 
superstitions  in  the  world,  as  there  be  stars  in  heaven,  or  devils  themselves  < 
tliat  are  the  first  founders  of  them : with  such  ridiculous,  absurd  symptoms  t 
and  signs,  so  many  several  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and  vexations  accom-  i 
])anying,  as  may  well  express  and  beseem  the  devil  to  be  the  author  and  main-  : 
tainer  of  them.  I will  only  point  at  some  of  them,  ex  ungue  leOTiem,  guess  at  » 
the  rest,  and  those  of  the  chief  kinds  of'  superstition,  which  beside  us  Chris-  i 
tians  now  domineer  and  crucify  the  world,  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jews,  &c.  | 

Of  these  symptoms  some  be  general,  some  particular  to  each  private  sect : i 

general  to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love  and  affection  they  bear  and  show  to  | 
such  as  are  of  their  own  sect,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  to  such  as  are  I 
opposite  in  religion,  as  they  call  it,  or  disagree  from  them  in  their  superstitious  | 
rites,  blind  zeal  (which  is  as  much  a symptom  as  a cause),  vain  fears,  blind 
obedience,  needless  works,  incredibilities,  impossibilities,  monstrous  rites  and 
ceremonie.s,  wilfulness,  blindness,  obstinacy,  &c.  For  the  first,  which  is  love  | 
and  hate,  as  ^Montanus  saith,  nulla  Ji/nnior  amicitia  quclm  quee  contrahitur  f 
hinc;  nulla  discordia  major  quclm  quee  d religione Jit;  no  greater  concord,  no  | 
greater  discord  than  that  which  proceeds  from  religion.  It  is  incredible  to  t 
i-elate,  did  not  our  daily  experience  evince  it,  what  factions,  quam  tetemmcc  I 

f 

Hpleno  ridet  CulphurnluB  ore;  Ilor.  1 Alanus  dc  Insulis.  k Cicero  1.  de  finlbus.  lIiiMicah  I 

coinineut. 
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ftctionGS  (as  ™ E,icli.  Diiiotli  writes),  liave  been  of  late  for  matters  of  religion  in 
"France,  and  wliat  liurlyburlies  all  over  Europe  for  these  many  years.  Nihil  est 
quod  tarn  impotenter  rapiat  homines,  quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio;  siquidem 
■pro  ea  omnes  gentes  corpora  ct  animas  devovere  solent,  et  arctissimo  necessitudi- 
nis  vinculo  se  invicem  colUgare.  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  servants  of  one 
Lord,  members  of  one  body,  and  therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least  dearly 
beloved,  inseparably  allied  in  the  greatest  bond  of  love  and  familiarity,  united 
partakers  not  only  of  the  same  cross,  but  coadjutors,  comforters,  helpers,  at  all 
times,  upon  all  occasions : as  they  did  in  the  primitive  church,  Acts  v.  they 
sold  their  patrimonies,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles’  feet,  and  many  such  - 
memorable  examples  of  mutual  love  we  have  had  under  the  ten  general  perse- 
cutions, many  since.  Examples  on  the  other  side  of  discord  none  like,  as 
our  Saviour  saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the  world  to  set  father  against  son 
ttc.  In  imitation  of  whom  the  devil  belike  (f  nam  superstitio  irrepsit  verce  reli- 
gionis  imitatrix,  superstition  is  still  religion’s  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so  in. 
this)  doth  so  combine  and  glue  together  his  superstitious  followers  in  love  and 
affection,  that  they  will  live  and  die  together : and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath 
he  still  inspired  to  any  other  superstition  opposite?  How  those  old  Romans 
were  affected,  those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a witness,  and  that  cruel  execu- 
tioner in  Eusebius,  autlitaaut  morere,  sacrifice  or  die.  Ho  greater  hate,  more 
continuate,  bitter  faction,  wars,  persecution  in  all  ages,  than  for  matters  of  re- 
ligion, no  such  feral  opposition,  father  against  son,  mother  against  daughter, 
husband  against  wife,  city  against  city,  kingdom  against  kingdom : as  of  old 
at  Tentria  and  Combos : 


fmmortale  odium  et  nunquam  sanaiiile  vulntis, 
Indc  furoi’  vulgo,  quod  numina  viciuonuu 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quum  solos  credit  liabendos 
Esse  decs  quos  ipse  eclat.” 


“ Immortal  hate  it  breeds,  a wound  past  cure, 
And  fury  to  the  commons  still  to  endure: 
Because  one  city  t’  other’s  gods  as  vain 
Deride,  and  his  alone  as  good  maintain.” 


The  Turks  at  this  day  count  no  better  of  us  than  of  dogs,  so  they  commonly 
call  us  giaours,  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that  their  main  quarrel  and  cause  of 
Christian  persecution.  If  he  will  turn  Turk,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  a 
brother,  and  had  in  good  esteem,  a Mussulman  or  a believer,  which  is  a greater 
tic  to  them  than  any  affinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jews  stick  together  like 
so  many  burrs;  but  as  for  the  rest,  whom  they  call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate  and 
abhor,  they  cannot  endure  their  Messiah  should  be  a common  saviour  to  us  all, 
and  rather,  as  ^ Luther  writes,  “than  they  that  now  scoff  at  them,  curse  them, 
persecute  and  revile  them,  shall  be  coheirs  and  brethren  with  them,  or  have 
any  part  or  fellowship  with  their  Messiah,  they  would  crucify  their  Messiah  ten 
times  over,  and  God  himself,  liis  angels,  and  all  his  creatures,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, though  they  endure  a thousand  hells  for  it.”  Such  is  their  malice 
towards  us.  How  for  Papists,  what  in  a common  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  their  religion  they  will  endure,  our  traitors  and  pseudo-catholics  will  declare 
unto  us  j and  how  bitter  on  the  other  side  to  their  adversaries,  how  violently 
bent,  let  those  Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters  at  Merindol 
and  Cabriers,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  tyranny  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  French  massacres  and  civil  wars.  “ Tantwm  religio  poluit 
suadere  malorumd  “Such  wickedness  did  religion  persuade.”  Hot  there 
only,  but  all  over  Europe,  wc  read  of  bloody  battles,  racks  and  wheels,  sedi- 
tions, factions,  oppositions. 

“ *’obvia  signis 

Signa,  pares  aquilas,  et  pila  mhiuntla  pills,” 

Invectives  and  contentions.  They  had  rather  shake  hands  with  a Jew,  Turk, 
or,  as  the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moors  to  live  amongst  them,  and  Jews,  than 

"'  Gall.  hist.  lib.  1.  "Lactantius.  " Juv.  Sat.  1 .1.  b Comment,  in  Wicah.  Ferre  non  possunt 

tit  illomm  Messias  communis  servutov  sit,  nostrum  gaiulium,  &e.  Messins  vcl  decein  tlecies  crucifixuri 
e«sent,  ipsnn;qne  Demn  si  id  fieri  j'osset,  una  eum  nngelis  et  creaturis  omnibus,  nee  absteiTCUtur  ab  hoo 
facto  ctsi  milie  infuiiu  subeunda. foruiu  iLucrut.  ' '’Lucan. 
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Protestants ; “ my  name  (saitli  ® Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them  tlian  any  tliicf 
or  murderer.”  So  it  is  with  all  heretics  and  scliismatics  whatsoever  : and  none 
so  passionate,  violent  in  their  tenets,  opinioas,  obstinate,  wilful,  refractory, 
peevish,  factious,  singular  and  stiff  in  defence  of  them,  they  do  not  only  perse- 
cute and  hate,  but  pity  all  other  religions,  account  them  damned,  blind  as  il 
they  alone  were  the  true  church,  they  are  the  true  heirs,  have  the  fee-simple  of 
heaven  by  a peculiar  donation,  ’tis  entailed  on  them  and  their  posterities,  their 
doctrine  sound,  per  funem  aurewm  de  codo  delajosa  doctriaa,  “ let  down  from 
heaven  by  a golden  rope,”  they  alone  are  to  be  saved.  The  Jews  at  this  day 
are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churlish,  saith’^  Luther,  that  soli scdvari,  soli 
domini  terrarum  salutari  volunt.  And  as  ^ Buxtorlius  adds,  “ so  ignorant  and 
self-willed  withal,  that  amongst  their  most  und  erstanding  rabbins  you  shall  hud 
nought  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness  of  heart,  and  stupendous  obstinacy, 
in  all  their  actions,  opinions,  conversations : and  yet  so  zealous  withal,  that  no 
man  living  can  be  more,  and  vincLicatethemselves  for  the  elect  peojile  of  GOD.” 
’Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Mahometans,  Gentiles  in  China,  and 
Tartary ; our  ignoran  t Papists,  Anaba])tists,  Se^Jaratists,  and  peculiar  churches  of 
Amsterdam,  they  alone,  and  none  but  they  can  be  saved.  “ ^ Zealous  (as  Paul 
saith,  Bom.x.  2.)  without  knowledge^”  they  will  endure  any  misery,  any  trouble, 
suffer  and  do  that  which  the  sunbeams  will  not  endure  to  see,  Religionis  acti 
Fariis,  all  extremities,  losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow  chas- 
tity, wilful  poverty,  forsake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  die  a thousand  deaths  as 
some  Jews  did  to  Pilate’s  soldiers,  in  like  ctise,  exertos  proebmtes  jugulos  e.t 
manifeste  pros  se ferentes,  (as  Josephus  hath  it)  cariorem  esse  ritd  sibi  legis 
patrice  observationem,  rather  than  abjure,  or  deny  the  least  particle  of  that 
religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  themselves  have  been  brought 
up  in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous,  they  will  embrace  it,  and  without 
farther  inquiry  or  examination  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously  false, 
they  will  believe  it ; they  will  take  much  more  pains  to-  go  to  hell,  than 
we  shall  do  to  heaven.  Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  convince  his 
understanding,  show  him  his  errors,  grossness,  and  absurdities  of  his  sect, 
Non  persuadebis  etiamsi  persuaseris,  he  will  not  be  persuaded.  As  those 
pagans  told  the  J esuits  in  Japona,  ^ they  would  do  as  their  forefathers  have 
done : and  with  Eatholde  the  Frisian  Prince,  go  to  hell  for  company,  if  most 
of  their  friends  went  thither : they  will  not  be  moved,  no  persuasion,  no  tor- 
ture can  stir  them.  So  that  papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vows,  poverty, 
obedience,  orders,  merits,  martyrdoms,  fastings,  alms,  good  works,  pilgrim- 
ages : much  and  more  than  all  this,  I shall  show  you,  is,  and  hath  been  done 
by  these  superstitious  Gentiles,  Pagans,  Idolaters  and  Jews:  their  blind  zeal 
and  idolatrous  superstition  in  all  kinds  is  much  at  one ; little  or  no  difference, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest.  For  if  a 
man  shall  duly  consider  those  superstitious  rites  amongst  the  Ethnics  in  Japan, 
the  Bannians  in  Gusart,  the  Chinese  idolaters,  ^ Americ-ans  of  old,  in  Mexico 
especially,  Mahometan  priests,  he  shall  find  the  same  government  almost,  the 
same  orders  and  ceremonies,  or  so  like,  that  they  may  seem  all  apparently  to 
be  derived  from  some  heathen  spirit,  and  the  Beman  hierarchy  no  better  than 
the  rest.  In  a woixl,  this  is  common  to  all  superstition,  there  is  nothing  so 
mad  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous,  impossible,  inci’edible,  which  they  will  not 
believe,  observe,  and  diligently  perform,  as  much  as  in  them  lies;  nothing  so 
monstrous  to  conceive,  or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  so  cruel  to  suffer,  which 
they  will  not  willingly  undertake.  So  powerful  a thing  is  supemtition.  “ 0 

® Ad  Galat.  Coimnent.  Nomen  odiosius  menm  quam  ullus  homicida  aut  fur.  t Comment,  in  Micah. 
Adeo  incomprehensibilis  et  aspera  eorum  superbia,  <fec.  “ Synagog.  Judseornm,  ca.  1.  Inter  eorum  Intelll- 

gcntissimos  Rabbinos  nil  praeter  ignorantiam  et  insipientiam  grandem  invenies,  horrendam  Indurationem, 
ct  obstlnationem,  &C.  * Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  Act.xv.  yMalunt  cum  illis  insanirc,  quam 

cum  aliisbenc  sentire.  * Acosta,  1.  -5.  “0  vEgyptc,  rcligioids  tuae  sol®  supersunt  fabulaj,  cacquo 

ijicredibiles  postciis  tuia 
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(as  Trismegistus  exclaims)  thy  religion  is  fables,  and  such  as  posterity 
wfll  not  believe."  I know  that  in  true  religion  itself,  many  mysteries  are  so 
apprehended  alone  by  fliith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turks  especially 
deride,  Christ’s  incarnation,  resurrection  of  the  body  at  tlielast  day,  quodideo 
credendum  (saith  Tertullian)  quod  incredibile,  &c.  many  miracles  not  to  be  con- 
troverted or  disputed  of.  3Iirari  non  rwiari  sapientia  vera  est,  saith  *’Gerhar- 
dusj  et  in  divinis  (as  a good  hither  informs  us)  qumdam  credenda,  qucedam 
adniiranda,  <kc.  some  things  are  to  be  believed,  embraced,  followed  with  all 
submission  and  obedience,  some  again  admired.  Though  J ulian  the  apostate 
scoff  at  Christians  in  this  point,  quod  captivemus  intellectum  in  ohseqummfidei, 
saying,  that  the  Christian  creed  is  like  the  Pythagorean  Ipse  dixit,  we  make 
our  will  and  understanding  too  slavishly  subject  to  our  faith,  without  farther 
examination  of  the  truth ; yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  answers,  our  creed  is  alti- 
oris  prcEstanticE^  and  much  more  divine  j and  as  Thomas  will,  pie  consideranti 
semper  suppetunt  vationes,  ostendentes  credihilitatem  in  mysteriis  supernatura- 
libus,  we  do  absolutely  believe  it,  and  upon  good  reasons,  for  as  Gregory  well 
informeth  us  j Fides  non  hdbet  meritum,  ubi  humana  ratio  qucBfit  experimen- 
tum;  that  faith  hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  the  name  of  faith,  that  will  not 
apprehend  without  a certain  demonstration ; we  must  and  will  believe  God’s 
wordj  and  if  we  be  mistaken  or  err  in  our  general  belief,  as  “Richardus  de 
Sancto  Viclore  vows  he  will  say  to  Christ  himself  at  the  day  of  judgment; 
“Lord,  if  we  be  deceived,  thou  alone  hast  deceived  us:’’  thus  we  plead.  But 
for  the  rest  I wiQ  not  justify  that  pontificial  consubstantiation,  that  which 
IMahometans  and  Jews  justly  except  at,  as  Campanella  confesseth,  Atheismi 
triumphat.  cap.  12.  fol.  125,  difficillimum  dogma  esse,  nee  aliud  suhjectum 
onagis  kcereticorum  blasphemiis,  et  stultis  irrisionihus  politicorum  rejoeriri.  They 
i hold  it  impossible,  Deum  in  pane  manducari;  and  besides  they  scoff  at  it, 
vide  gentem  comedentem  Deum  suum,  inquit  quidam  Maurus.  ^ Hunc  Deum 
! muscce  et  vermes  irrident,  qiium  ipsum  polluunt  et  devorant,  suhditus  est  igni, 
aquae,  et  latrones  furantur,  pixidem  auream  humi  prosternunt,  et  se  tamen  non 
dfendit  hie  Deus.  Qai  fieri  potest,  ut  integer  in  singulis  hostice  particulis, 
idem  corpus  numero,  tarn  multis  locis,  ccelo,  terra,  &c.  But  he  that  shall  read 
the  ^Turks’  Alcoran, the  Jews’  Talmud, and  Papists’  golden  legend,  in  the  mean 
■ time  will  swear  that  such  gross  fictions,  fables,  vain  traditions,  prodigious  para- 
j doxes  and  ceremonies,  could  never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  than  that  of 
i the  devil  himself,  which  is  the  author  of  confusion  and  lies ; and  wonder 
1 withal  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been  of  the  Jews,  such  learned  under- 
standing men  as  Averroes,  Avicenna,  or  those  heathen  philosophers,  could  ever 
be  persuaded  to  believe,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of  them  : aut  fraudem 
non  detegere:  but  that  as  ^Yanninus  answers,  oh  puhliccB potestcitis  formidinem 
allatrare  philosophi  non  audehant,  they  durst  not  speak  for  fear  of  the  law.  But 
I will  descend  to  particulars : read  their  several  symptoms  and  then  guess. 

Of  such  symptoms  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or  that  irreligious 
religion,  I may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ridiculous,  some  again  feral  to 
relate.  Of  those  ridiculous,  there  can  be  no  better  testimony  than  the  multi- 
tude of  their  gods,  those  absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them, 
their  feasts,  holy  days,  sacrifices,  adorations,  and  the  like.  The  Egyptians 
that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  kings  before  Amasis ; and  as  Mela 
writes,  13,000  years  from  the  beginning  of  their  Chronicles,  that  bragged  so 
much  of  their  knowledge  of  old,  for  they  invented  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
geometry:  of  their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20,000  cities:  yet  at 
the  same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross : they  worshipped, 

tMeditat.  19.  de  ccena  domin.  ®Lib.  1.  do  trin.  cap.  2.  si  decepti  sunius,  itc.  d Vide  Samsatis 

iHphocanis  objectionc.s  in  monachum  Milcsliim.  ®Lcge  llosamun.  Mu.s  exinucrulua.  f As  true  us 

Homer's  Iliad,  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  Aisop's  fables.  BJDiul.  62.  de  oraeulis. 
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as  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  suii  and  moon  under  tlie  name  of  Isis  and  0.;iri^ 
and  after,  such  men  as  were  heueheial  to  them,  or  any  creature  that  did  them' 
good.  In  the  city  of  Bubasti  they  adored  a cat,  saith  Herodotus,  Ibis  and 
storks,  an  ox  (saith  Pliny)  •deeks  and  onions,  Macrobius, 

“iPoiTum  et  cajpe  decs  imponcre  nubibus  luisi, 

Ho3  tu  Nile  dees  colis.” 

Scoffing  ^Lucian  in  Ins  vera  Ilistoria:  which,  as  he  confessctli  liimself,  was 
not  ])ersuasively  written  as  a truth,  but  in  comical  fashion  to  glance  at  tlie 
monstrous  lictions  and  gross  absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride  witli- 
out  doubt  this  prodigious  Egyptian  idolatry,  feigns  this  story  of  himself;  that 
when  he  had  seen  the  Elysian  fields,  and  was  now  coming  away,  Rhadamanthus 
gave  him  a mallow  root,  and  bade  him  pray  to  that  when  he  was  in  any  peril 
or  extremity;  which  he  did  accordingly;  for  when  he  came  to  Hydarnordia  in 
the  island  of  treacherous  women,  he  made  his  prayers  to  his  root,  and  was 
instantly  delivered.  The  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  had  as  many  proper  gods  of 
their  own  invention;  see  the  said  Lucian  de  ded  Syrid.  Morney,  cap.  22.  de 
veritat.  relig.  Guliel.  Stuckius,  ^Sacrorum  Sacrijiciorumque  Gentil.  descript. 
Peter  Eaber  Semester,  1.  3.  c.  1,  2,  3.  Selden  de  diis  Syris,  Purchas’  pil- 
griinage,  “^Bosinus  of  the  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giraldus  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides  their  own  gods,  which  were  mojorum  and 
minor um  gentium,  as  Varro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain;  some  celestial,  select, 
and  great  ones,  others  indigenous  and  Semi-dei,  Lares,  Lemures,  Dioscuri, 
Soteres,  and  Parastata3,  dii  tutelarcs  amongst  the  Greeks : gods  of  all  sorts, 
for  all  functions;  some  for  the  land,  some  for  sea;  some  for  heaven,  some  for 
hell;  some  for  passions,  diseases,  some  for  birtli,  some  for  weddings,  hus- 
bandly, woods,  waters,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  All  actions  and  offices,  Pax- 
Quies,  Salus,  Libei’tas,  Foelicitas,  Strenua,  Stimula,  Horta,  Pan,  Sylvanus, 
Priaj)us,  Flora,  Cloacina,  Stercutius,  Febris,  Pallor,  Invidia,  Protervia,  Risus, 
Angerona,  Yolupia,  Yacuna,  Yiriplaca,  Yeneranda,  Pales,  hTeptunia,  Doifis, 
kings,  empei’ors,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices  for  them,  they  did 
likewise  canonise  and  adore  for  gods,  and  it  was  usually  done,  usitatum  apud 
aniiquos,  as  Jac.  Boissardus  well  observes,  deificare  homines  qui  henejiciis 
7nor tales  javarent,  and  the  devil  was  still  ready  to  second  their  intents,  statim 
se  ingessit  illorum  sepulchi'is,  statuis,  templis,  aris,  &c.  he  crept  into  their 
temples,  statues,  tombs,  altars,  and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases,  do 
miracles,  &c.  as  by  Jupiter,  -.Esculapius,  Tii-esias,  Apollo,  Moidsus,  Amphiaraus, 
&LC.  dii  et  Semi-dii.  For  so  they  wei’e  Semi-dii,  demi-gods,  some  medii  inter 
Deos  et  homines,  as  Max.  ‘^Tyrius,  the  Platonist,  ser.  26,  et  27,  maintains  and 
j ustifies  in  many  words.  “When  a good  man  dies,  his  body  is  buried,  but  his 
soul,  cx  homine  deemon  evadit,  becomes  forthwith  a demi-god,  nothing  dispa- 
raged Avith  malignity  of  air,  or  variety  of  forms,  rejoiceth,  exults  and  sees  that 
perfect  beauty  with  his  eyes.  Now  being  deified,  in  commiseration  he  helps 
his  poor  friends  here  on  earth,  his  kindred  and  allies,  informs,  succours,  &c. 
punisheth  those  that  are  bad  and  do  amiss,  as  a good  genius  to  protect  and 
govern  mortal  men  appointed  by  the  gods,  so  they  will  have  it,  ordaining  some 
for  provinces,  some  for  private  men,  some  for  one  office,  some  for  another. 
Hector  and  Achilles  assist  soldiers  to  this  day ; yEsculapius  all  sick  men,  the 
Dioscuri  seafaring  men,  &c.  and  sometimes  upon  occasion  they  show  them- 
selves. The  Dioscuri,  Llerculesand  -^sculapius,  he  saAV  himself  (or  the  devil 
in  his  likeness)  non  soninians  sed vigilans  ipse  vidi:”  So  far  Tyrius.  And  not 

b 0 sanctas  gentes  qiilbus  lisec  nascuntair  in  liorto  Numina!  Juven.  Sat.  15.  iPrndcnfius. 

“ Having  proceeded  to  deity  leeks  and  onions,  you,  O Egypt,  •worship  sueb  gods.”  krrwfat.  vcr.  bis}. 

I'J'iguri  fol.  14C4. . Rosin,  antiq.  Koni.  1.  2.  c.  1.  etdcincejis.  Lib.  do  divinationc  et  magicis 

priKstigiis  in  Mopso.  ® Cosmo  Taccio  Intci-pret.  nihil  ab  aeris  caligine  ant  figurarum  varietate  inipeditus 
meiam  pnlchritudinein  meruit,  exultans  et  miserieordia  motus,  eognatos  mnieos  q\ii  adlmcmorantuDn  terra 
tuftur,  errnntibus  suceunil,  &c.  Deus  Hoc  juisit  ut  essent  genii  dii  Uilelt;res  lioiniiiibus,  b’ nos  juvantc.'', 
nialos  punientes,  tke. 
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! good  men  only  do  they  thus  adore,  but  tyrants,  monsters,  devils  (as  ^ Stukius 

\ : inveighs),  Neros,  Domitians,  Heliogabaluses,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores 

[ amongst  the  rest.  “ For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they  assign  gods ; ” 

I “ Et  domibus,  tectis,  themls  et  equis  soleatis 

I Assignai’e  Solent  genios  ’’ 

I saith  Prudentius.  Cuna  for  cradles,  Diverra  for  sweeping  houses,  Nodina 
ji  knots,  Prema,  Pramunda,  Hymen,  Hymeneus,  for  weddings ; Oomus  the  god 
[I  of  good  fellows,  gods  of  silence,  of  comfort,  Hebe  goddess  of  youth.  Mena 
I menstmarum,  &c.,  male  and  female  gods,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  dimensions, 
I with  beards,  without  beards,  married,  unmarried,  begot,  not  born  at  all,  but, 

I > as  Minerva,  start  out  of  Jupiter’s  head.  Hesiod  reckons  up  at  at  least  30,000 
p ugods,  Varro,  300  Jupiters.  As  Jeremy  told  them,  their  gods  were  to  the 
I L multitude  of  cities  ; 

I “Quicquid  humus,  pelagns,  coelnm  miserabile  glgnit,  I “ Whatever  heavens,  sea  and  land^begat, 

|j|  Id  dixere  decs,  colles,  freta,  flumina,  flammas.”  | Hills,  seas  and  rivers,  God  was  this  and  that.” 

I /And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridiculous  occasions ; 

As  children  make  babies  (so  saith  ‘^Morneus),  their  poets  make  gods,”  et 
ficquos  ado7'ant  in  templis,  ludunt  in  Theatris,  as  Lactantius  scoffs.  Saturn,  a 
|i  ■ man,  geided  himself,  did  eat  his  own  children,  a cruel  tyrant  driven  out  of  his 
/ /kingdom  by  his  son  Jupiter,  as  good  a god  as  himself,  a wicked,  lascivious 
l paltry  king  of  Crete,  of  whose  rapes,  lusts,  murders,  villainies,  a,  whole  volume 
jfi'is  too  little  to  relate.  Yenus,  a notorious  strumpet,  as  common  as  a barber’s 
’ 1 1?  chair,  Mars,  Adonis,  Anchises’  whore,  is  a great  she-goddess  as  well  as  the 
Hi  rest,  as  much  renowned  by  their  poets,  with  many  such;  and  these  gods  so 
||f  fabulously  and  foolishly  made,  ceremoniis,  hymnis,  et  canticis  celebrant ; their 
hisrrors,  luclus  et  gaudia,  amoves,  iras,  nuptias  et  liherorum  procreationes  (*  as 
I i Eusebius  well  taxeth),  weddings,  mirth,  and  mournings,  loves,  angers,  and 
I quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hymns,  and  sing  of  in  their  ordinary  songs,  as 
I it  were  publishing  their  villainies.  But  see  more  of  their  originals.  When 
I ’ Bomulus  was  made  away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senators,  to  pacify  the  people, 
J uliusProculus  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  by  Jupiter  into  heaven, 

: ' I and  ^therefore  to  be  ever  after  adored  for  a god  amongst  the  Romans.  Syro- 
iphanes  of  Egypt  had  one  only  son  whom  he  dearly  loved;  he  erected  his 
' statue  in  his  house,  which  his  servants  did  adorn  with  garlands  to  pacify  their 
r master’s  wrath  when  he  was  angry,  so  by  little  and  little  he  was  adored  for  a 
;god.  This  did  Semiramis  for  her  husband  Belus,  and  Adrian  the  emperor  by 
j his  minion  Antinous.  Flora  was  a rich  harlot  in  Rome,  and  for  that  she  made 
tthe  commonwealth  her  heir,  her  birthday  was  solemnised  long  after;  and  to 
Lmake  it  a more  plausible  holiday,  they  made  her  goddess  of  flowers,  and  sacri- 
f ficed  to  her  amongst  the  rest.  The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dionysius  Halicar- 
i Lnassseus  relates,  because  at  their  entreaty  Coriolanus  desisted  from  his  wars, 

I consecrated  a church  Fortunce  muliehri;  and  * Yenus  Barbata  had  a temple 
' erected,  for  that  somewhat  was  amiss  about  hair,  and  so  the  rest.  The  citizens 
^of  Alabanda,  a small  town  in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry  favour  with  the  Romans 
i (who  then  warred  in  Greece  with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  were  formidable  to 
t these  parts),  consecrated  a temple  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a god- 
dess, with  annual  games  and  sacrifices;  so  a town  of  houses  was  deified,  with 
‘■shameful  flattery  on  the  one  side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  other 
to  accept,  upon  so  vile  and  absurd  an  occasion.  Tully  writes  to  Atticus,  Miat 
his  daughter  Tulliola  might  be  made  a goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and 

II*  Sacrorum  gent,  dcscript.  non  bene  mcrltns  solum,  sed  et  tyrannos  pro  diis  colunt,  qiii  genus  liumnnum 
bonendum  in  modnm  portentosa  irainunitute  divexarunt,  &c.  fuedas  incretrices,  &c.  <l^'ap.  22.  de  vcv. 

reL  Heos  finxcmnt  eorum  poetic,  ut  inl'antium  puppas.  ^ Proem,  lib.  Contra  ])hilos.  “ Livius,  lib.  1. 
Hens  vobis  inpostenim  propltius,  Quiritcs.  t Anth.  Verdure,  Imng.  dcorum.  JIulieris  cundido 

Meiidentes  amicimine  vnrioque  Isetautes  gestiminc,  verno  florentes  coiituuinc,  solum  stornentes,  &c.  Apu- 
‘ leius,  lib.  1 1,  de  Asiuo  aureo. 
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jMiiievva,  and  as  well  she  deserved  it.  Their  holy  days  and  adorations  were  all 
out  as  ridiculous;  those  Luj)ercals  of  Pan,  Plorales  of  Flora,  Bonadea,  Anna 
Perenna,  Satiiriials,  &c.,  as  how  they  were  celebrated,  with  what  lascivious 
and  wanton  gestures,  bald  ceremonies,  ^by  what  bawdy  priests,  how  they  hano- 
their  noses  over  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  saith  ^Lucian,  and  lick  blood  like  flies 
tliat  was  spilled  about  the  altars.  Tlieir  carved  idols,  gilt  images  of  wood,  iron, 
ivory,  silver,  brass,  stone,  olini  truncus  erain,  &c.  were  most  absurd,  as  being 
their  own  workmanship  ; for  as  Seneca  notes,  adorant  Ugneos  deos,  et  fahros 
interim  qui  fecerunt,  contemnunt,  they  adore  work,  contemn  the  workman ; and 
as  Tertidlian  follows  it,  8i  homines  non  essent  diis  propitii  non  essent  dii,  had 
it  not  been  for  men  they  had  never  been  gods,  but  blocks  still  and  stupid, 
statues  in  which  mice,  swallows,  birds  made  their  nests,  spiders  their  webs, 
and  in  their  very  mouths  laid  their  excrements.  Those  images,  I say,  were 
all  out  as  gross  as  the  shapes  in  which  they  did  represent  them : J upiter  with 
a ram’s  head,  Mercury  a dog’s.  Pan  like  a goat,  Hecate  with  three  heads,  one 
with  a beard,  another  without;  see  more  in  Carterius  and  ^ Verdurius  of  their 
monstrous  forms  and  ugly  pictures : and  which  was  absurder  yet,  they  told 
them  these  images  came  from  heaven,  as  that  of  Minerva  in  her  temple  at 
Athens,  quod  e ccelo  cecidisse  credebant  accolce,  saith  Pausanias.  They  formed 
some  like  storks,  apes,  bulls,  and  yet  seriously  believed ; and  that  which  was 
impious  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  notorious  whoremasters,  inces- 
tuous Sodomites  (as  commonly  they  were  all,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo, 
Mercury,  Neptune,  &c.),  thieves,  slaves,  drudges  (for  Apollo  and  Neptune  made 
tiles  in  Phrygia),  kept  sheep,  Hercules  emptied  stables,  Vulcan  a blacksmith, 
unfit  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  for  their  villainies,  much  less  in  heaven,  as 
‘‘Mornay  well  saith,  and  yet  they  gave  them  out  to  be  such;  so  weak  and 
brutish,  some  to  whine,  lament,  and  roar,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenocei^halus, 
as  also  her  weeping  priests ; Mars  in  Homer  to  be  wounded,  vexed : V enus 
ran  away  crying,  and  the  like ; than  which  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  ? 
U onne  ridiculum  lugere  quod  colas,  vel  colere  quodlugeas  1 (which  bMinutius 
objects)  8i  dii,  cur  plangitisi  si  mortui,  cur  adoratis  t that  it  is  no  marvel  if 
® Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutor  of  superstition,  and  Pliny  could  so  scoff 
at  them  and  their  horrible  idolatry  as  they  did  ; if  Diagoras  took  Hercules’ 
image,  and  put  it  under  his  pot  to  seethe  his  pottage,  which  was,  as  he  said, 
his  13th  labour.  But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cypr.  4.  tract,  de  Idol, 
varietat.  Chrysostom  advers.  Gentil.  Arnobius  adv,  Gentes.  Austin  de  civ. 
Dei.  Theodoret.  de  curat.  Grcec.  affec,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Minutius  Felix, 
Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Stuckius,  &c.  Lamentable,  tragical,  and  fearful  those 
symptoms  are,  that  they  should  be  so  far  forth  affrighted  with  their  fictitious 
gods,  as  to  spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  precious  time,  best  days  in  their 
honour,  to  '^sacrifice  unto  them,  to  their  inestimable  loss,  such  hecatombs,  so 
many  thousand  sheep,  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  goats,  as  “Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  ^Marcus  Julianus,  surnamed  oh  crebras  hostias  Victimarius,  et  Tauricre- 
mus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Homan  emperors  usually  did  with  much  labour  and 
cost ; and  not  emperors  only  and  great  ones,^7*o  communi  bo)io,  were  at  this 
charge,  but  private  men  for  their  ordinary  occasions.  Pythagoras  offered  a 
hundred  oxen  for  the  invention  of  a geometrical  problem,  and  it  was  an  ordinary 
thing  to  sacrifice  in  ^Lucian’s  time,  “a  heifer  for  their  good  health,  four  oxen 


) 


* Magna  religione  quaeritui’  quiB  possit  adulterfa  plura  nuinerare.  Minnt.  ^ Lib.  de  sacriflciis,  Fumo 

inhiantes,  et  muscarum  in  morem  saiiguinem  exngentes  cirnum  aras  etfusuin.  * Imagines  Deoriim,  lib.  sio 
insci  ipt.  “■  De  ver.  relig.  cap.  22.  Indigni  qui  terram  caicent,  &c.  b Octaviano.  ® Jupiter  Ti'^ 

gcedus,  de  sacriflciis,  et  passim  alias.  d 666  several  kinds  of  sacrifices  in  Egypt  Major  reckons  up,  tom.  3. 
coll,  of  whicli  read  more  in  cap.  L of  Laurentius  Pignorius  his  Egypt  characters,  a cause  of  which  Sanubius 
gives  8ubc:s.  lib.  3.  cup.  1.  ® Her  d.  Clio,  Immolavit  Iccta  pecoia  ter  mille  Delphis,  una  cum  lectis 

tribus.  f Superstitiosus  Julianus  iimumeras  sine  parsimonia  pecudes  mactavit.  Amlanus  25.  Boves  albU 
M.  Csesari  salutem,  si  tu  viceris  perimus:  lib.  3.  Romani  observiintisslmi  sunt  ceroinonlanim,  bello  prsa- 
sertim.  K De  sacriflciis : buculam  pro  bona  valctudine,  boves  quatuor  pro  divitiis,  centum  pro  regno, 

novemque  tauros  pro  sosplte  a Troja  reditu,  &a 
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for  wealth,  a linnclred  for  a kingdom,  nine  bulls  for  their  safe  return  from 
Tz-oja  to  Pylus,”  &c.  Eveiy  god  almost  had  a peculiar  sacrifice — the  Sun 
liorses,  Vulcan  fire,  Diana  a white  haii;,  Venus  a turtle,  Ceres  a hog,  Proser- 
pine a black  lamb,  bTeptune  a bull  (read  more  in  ^ Stukius  at  lai'ge),  besides 
slieep,  cocks,  corals,  frankincense,  to  their  undoings,  as  if  their  gods  wei’e 
affected  with  blood  or  smoke.  “ And  surely  ( ^ saith  he)  if  one  should  but  repeat 
the  fopperies  of  mortal  men,  in  their  sacififices,  feasts,  worshipping  their  gods, 
their  rites  and  cerenzonies,  what  they  think  of  them,  of  their  diet,  houses, 
ordei's,  (kc.,  what  prayers  and  vows  they  make;  if  one  should  but  observe  their 
absurdity  and  madness,  he  would  burst  out  a laughing,  and  pity  their  folly.” 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  their  ordinary  prayers,  petitions,  ^ requests, 
sacrifices,  oracles,  devotions  ? of  which  we  have  a taste  in  Maximus  Tyrius, 
sei’ni.l.  Phito’s  Alcibiades  Secundus,  Persius,  Sat.  2.  Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  there 
likewise  exploded,  M actant  opimas  et  pingues  hostias  deo  quasi  esurienti,  pro- 
fundunt  vina  tanquam  sitienti,  lumina  accendiint  velut  in  tenehris  agenti  (Lac- 
tantius,  lib.  2.  cap.  6).  As  if  their  gods  were  hungiy,  athirst,  in  the  dark, 
they  light  candles,  offer  meat  and  drink.  And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their 
counsels  and  give  oracles,  e viscerum  sterquiliniis,  out  of  the  bowels  and  excre- 
niental  parts  of  beasts  ? sor didos  Varro  truly  calls  them  therefore,  and  well 

he  might.  I say  nothiizg  of  their  magnificent  and  sumptuous  temples,  those 
majestical  stimctures  : to  the  roof  of  Apollo  Didymeus’  temple,  ad  hranchidas, 
as  ^ Sti'abo  writes,  a thousand  oaks  did  not  suffice.  Who  can  relate  the  glorious 
splendour,  and  stupend  magnificence,  the  sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  Jupiter  Ammon’s  temple  in  Africa,  the  Pantheon  at  Pome,  the 
Capitol,  the  Sarapium  at  Alexandria,  Apollo’s  temple  at  Daphne  in  the  suburbs 
of  Antioch.  The  great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly  adorned,  and  so  capacious 
(for  10,000  men  might  stand  in  it  at  once),  that  fair  Pantheon  of  Cusco, 
described  by  Acosta  in  his  Indian  History,  which  eclipses  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  There  were  in  old  Jerusalem,  as  some  write,  408  synagogues; 
but  new  Caiz’O  reckons  up  (if  “ Radzivilus  may  be  believed)  G800  mosques. 
Fez  400,  whei’eof  50  are  most  magnificent,  like  St.  Paul’s  in  London.  Helena 
built  300  fair  churchesinthe  Holy  Land,  but  one  Bassa  hathbuilt400  mosques. 
The  Mahometans  have  1000  monks  in  a monastery;  the  like  saith  Acosta  of 
Americans;  Bicciusof  the  Chinese,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built ; and  more 
richly  endowed  some  of  them,  than  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Germany,  or 
St,  Edmund’s-Bury  in  England  with  us:  who  can  describe  those  curious  and 
costly  statues,  idols,  images,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Pausanias?  I conceal 
their  donaries,  pendants,  other  offeilngs,  presents,  to  these  their  fictitious  gods 
daily  consecrated.  “Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  sent 
two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apollo  at  Delphos.  ° Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  dedi- 
cated a hundred  golden  tiles  in  the  same  place  with  a golden  altar ; no  man 
came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.  But  these  are  base  offerirzgs  in  respect ; 
they  offei’ed  men  themselves  alive.  The  Leucadians,  as  Strabo  writes,  sacilficed 
every  year  a man,  averruncandce  deoruin  irce  causa,  to  pacify  their  gods,  de 
montis qyrcecipitio  dejecerunt,  &c.  and  they  did  voluntailly  undergo  it.  The  Decii 
did  so  sacrifice,  Diis  manibus ; Cui^ius  did  leap  into  the  gulf  Were  they  not 
all  strangely  deluded  to  go  so  far  to  their  oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them,  both 
ill  war  and  peace,  as  Poly  bins  relates  (which  their  augurs,  priests,  vestal  vii’gins 
can  witness),  to  be  so  supei’stitious,  that  they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  lives 
than  omit  any  ceremonies,  or  offend  their  heathen  gods?  Nicias,  that  generous 
and  vali  mt  captain  of  the  Greeks,  overthrew  the  Athenian  navy,  by  reason  of 

t De  Raciis  Gcntll.  et  sncrlflc.  Tyff.  lf)9G.  lEnlmvero  si  quis  reccnseret  qiiro  sfulti  mnrtalos  in  festis, 

BacTiftciis.  clils  adorandis,  <fec.  qii.-u  vota  faciant,  quid  de  iis  slatuuiit,  &c.  liniid  scio  an  risunis,  k Max. 

lyniiH,  fcr.  1,  Cra’sns  regum  omnium  Ptultissimus  do  lebete  consulit,  alius  do  numero  arenaruiii,  dimcnsiuiio 
H'lii  is,  &c.  1 Lib.  4.  “ Tcrigr.  tlierosoL  » Solinus.  ® Herodotus. 
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Ins  too  much  superstition,  p because  the  augurs  told  liim  it  was  ominous  to  set 
sail  from  the  haven  of  Syracuse  whilst  tlie  moon  was  eclipsed;  he  tarried  so 
long  till  his  enemies  besieged  him,  he  and  all  his  array  were  overthrown.  The 
^ Parthians  of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this  kind,  they  would  rather  lose  a victory, 
nay  lose  their  own  lives,  than  fight  in  the  night,  ’twas  against  their  religion! 
The  Jews  would  make  no  resistance  on  the  Sabbath,  when  Pompeius  besief^ed 
J erusalem ; and  some  J ewish  Christians  in  Africa,  set  upon  by  the  Goths, 
suffered  themselves  upon  the  same  occasion  to  be  utterly  vanqmshed.  The 
superstition  of  the  Dibrenses,  a bordering  town  in  Epirus,  besieged  by  the 
Turks,  is  miraculous  almost  to  report.  Because  a dead  dog  was  flung  into  the 
only  fountain  which  the  city  had,  they  would  die  of  thirst  all,  ratherthan  drink 
of  that  unclean  water,  and  yield  up  the  city  upon  any  conditions.  Though 
the  prsetor  and  chief  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  persuasions, 
their  superstition  was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must  all  forthwith  die 
or  yield  up  the  city.  Fix  ausum  ipse  credere  (saith  ® Barletius)  tantam  super-  , 
stitionem,  vel  affir^nare  levissimam  hanc  causam  tantcerei  vel  magis  ridiculam,  i 
quura  non  duhitem  risum  potius  quam  admirationem  posteris  excitaturam.  The  i 
story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was  ashamed  to  report  it,  because  he  thought 
nobody  would  believe  it.  It  is  stupend  to  relate  what  strange  efiects  this 
idolatry  and  superstition  hath  brought  forth  of  the  latter  years  in  the  Indies 
and  those  bordering  parts : ^ in  what  feral  shapes  the  ^ devil  is  adored,  ne  quid  \ 
mali  intentent,  as  they  say;  for  in  the  mountains  betwixt  Scanderoon  and 
Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are  dwelling  a certain  kind  of  people  called  Coords,  i 
coming  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  who  worship  the  devil,  and  allege  j 
this  reason  in  so  doing : God  is  a good  man  and  will  do  no  harm,  but  the  devil  i 
is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  he  hurt  them.  It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the 
devil  deludes  them,  how  he  terrifies  them,  how  they  ofier  men  and  women 
sacrifices  unto  him,  a hundred  at  once,  as  they  did  infants  in  Crete  to  Saturn 
of  old,  the  finest  children,  like  Agamemnon’s  Iphigenia,&c.  At  ^ Mexico, 
when  the  Spaniards  first  overcame  them,  they  daily  sacrificed  viva  hominum 
cor  da  h viventium  corporibus  extracta,  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living,  20,000  in 
a year  (Acosta,  lib.  5.  cap.  20)  to  their  idols  made  of  flour  and  men’s  blood, 
and  every  year  6000  infants  of  both  sexes:  and  as  prodigious  to  relate,  ^how  • 
they  bury  their  wives  with  husbands  deceased,  ’tis  fearful  to  report,  and  harder 
to  believe, 

“ ® Nam  certamen  habent  Icethi  qu®  viva  sequatur 
Conjugium,  pudor  est  non  licuisse  mori,” 

and  bum  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a grandee  dies,  “ twelve  ' 
thousand  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  a great  cham  departs,  or  an  > 
emperor  in  America : how  they  plague  themselves,  which  abstain  from  all  that  ; 
hath  life,  like  those  old  Pythagoreans,  with  immoderate  fastings,  ^ as  the  : 
Bannians  about  Surat,  they  of  China,  that  for  superstition’s  sake  never  eat  : 
flesh  nor  fish 'all  their  lives,  never  marry,  but  live  in  deserts  and  by-places,  i 
and  some  pray  to  their  idols  twenty  -four  hours  togeth  er  without  any  intermission,  5 
biting  of  their  tongues  when  they  have  done,  for  devotion’s  sake.  Some  again 
are  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  superstitious  priests  (that  tell  them  such  j 
vain  stories  of  immortality,  and  the  joys  of  heaven  in  that  other  life),  ° that  i 

P Boterug,  polit.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  ^ Plutarch,  vit.  Crassi.  r qq,eywerc  of  the  Greek  church, 

® Lib.  5.  de  gestis  Scanderbegis.  t In  templis  immania  Idolorum  monsti’a  conspiciuntur,  marmorc^  3 

lignea,  lutea,  <fcc.  Riccius.  PDeum  enim  placare  non  est  opus,  quia  non  nocet;  sed  dffiinouem  sacrificiis  ? 
placant,  &c.  * Fer.  Cortesius.  y M.  Polus,  Lod.  Vertomannus,  navig.  lib.  6.  cap.  9.  P.  Jfartyr.  | 

Ocean,  dec.  * Propertius,  lib.  3.  eleg.  12.  “ There  is  a contest  amongst  the  living  wives  as  to  which  shall  I 

follow  the  husband,  and  not  be  allowed  to  die  for  him  is  accounted  a disgrace.”  “Mathias  a :Michou.  j 

bEpist  Jesuit,  anno  1549.  a Xaverto  et  socils.  Idemque  Riccius,  expedit.  ad  Slnas,  1.  1.  per  totum  Jejuna-  1 
tores  apud  eos  toto  die  carnibus  abstinent  et  plscibus  ob  religionem,  nocte  et  die  Tdola  colentes;  nusquam  r 
egredientes.  ° Ad  immortalitatem  morte  aspirant  summi  magistratus,  &c.  Et  multi  mortalcs  hac  insania.  ? 
et  praspostero  Immortalitatis  studio  laborant,  et  misere  percunt : rex  ipse  clam  venenum  hausisset,  nisi  a servo  I 
fuisset  detentus. 
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maiiy  thousands  voluntarily  break  their  oTm  necks,  as  Cleombrotus  Ambor- 
ciatus,  auditors  of  old,  precipitate  themselves,  that  they  may  participate  of 
that  unspeakable  haj^piness  in  the  other  world.  One  poisons,  another  strangles 
himself,  and  the  King  of  China  had  done  as  much,  deluded  with  the  vain  hope, 
had  he  not  been  detained  by  his  servant.  But  who  can  sufficiently  tell  of 
their  several  superstitions,  vexations,  follies,  torments?  I may  conclude  with 

Possevinus,  facit  asperos  mites,  homines  e feris;  super stitio  exhomioiibus 

fera,  religion  makes  wild  beasts  civil,  superstition  makes  wise  men  beasts 
and  fools  ; and  the  discreetest  that  are,  if  they  give  way  to  it,  are  no  better 
than  dizzards  j nay  more,  if  that  of  Plotinus  be  time,  is  unus  religionis  scopus, 
ut  ei  quern  colimus  similes  Jiam/us,  that  is'  the  drift  of  religion  to  make  us  like 
him  whom  we  worship  : what  shall  be  the  end  of  idolaters,  but  to  degenerate 
into  stocks  and  stones  ? of  such  as  worship  these  heathen  gods,  for  dii  gentium 
. dcemonia,  ®but  to  become  devils  themselves?  ’Tis  therefore error,  et 
maxime  pericidosus,  a most  perilous  and  dangerous  error  of  all  others,  as 
^Plutarch  holds,  turhulenta  passio  homiriemconsternans,Sb'^e'&\A\.&n.t,  a trouble- 
some passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men.  Unhappy  superstition,  ® Pliny  calls 
it,  morte  ncni  finitur,  death  takes  away  life,  but  not  superstition.  Impious  and 
1 ignorant  are  far  more  happy  than  they  which  are  superstitious,  no  torture  like 
to  it,  none  so  continuate,  so  general,  so  destructive,  so  violent. 

In  this  superstitious  row,  Jews  for  antiquity  may  go  next  to  Gentiles  : what 
of  old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they  have  committed  in  their  groves  and 
high  places,  what  their  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and  such  sectaries 
have  maintained,  I will  not  so  much  as  mention : for  the  present,  I presume 
no  nation  under  heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  ignorant,  blind,  superstitious, 
wilful,  obstinate,  and  peevish,  tiring  themselves  with  vain  ceremonies  to  no 
purpose  j he  that  shall  but  read  their  rabbins’  ridiculous  comments,  their 
strange  interpretation  of  scriptures,  their  absurd  ceremonies,  fables,  childish 
tales,  which  they  stedfastly  believe,  will  think  they  be  scarce  rational  crea- 
tures ; their  foolish  **  customs,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and  how  they 
prepare  themselves  to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  superstitious  washings,  how 
to  their  sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials,  &c.  Last  of  all,  the 
expectation  of  their  Messiah,  and  those  figments,  miracles,  vain  pomp  that 
^ shall  attend  him,  as  how  he  shall  terrify  the  Gentiles,  and  overcome  them  by 
I new  diseases  ; how  Michael  the  archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet,  how  he 
shall  gather  all  the  scattered  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  make  them  a 
great  banquet,  “AVherein  shall  be  all  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  that  ever  God 
: made,  a cup  of  wine  that  grew  in  Paradise,  and  that  hath  been  kept  in  Adam’s 
cellar  ever  since.”  At  the  first  course  shall  be  served  in  that  great  ox  in 
Job  iv.  10,  “that  every  day  feeds  on  a thousand  hills,”  Psal.  1.  10,  that 
, great  Leviathan,  and  a great  bird,  that  laid  an  egg  so  big,  “ ^that  by  chance 
: tumbling  out  of  the  nest,  it  knocked  down  three  hundred  tall  cedars,  and 
I breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned  one  hundred  and  sixty  villages  this  bird  stood 
1 up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  a hatchet  would  not 
I fall  to  the  bottom  in  seven  years  : of  their  Messiah’s  Hvives  and  children  ; 
* Adam  and  Eve,  &c.,  and  that  one  stupend  fiction  amongst  the  rest : when  a 
Homan  prince  asked  of  rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Hanania,  why  the  Jews’  God  was 
' compared  to  a lion  ; he  made  answer  he  compared  himself  to  no  ordinary  lion, 

; but  to  one  in  the  wood  Ela,  which,  when  he  desired  to  see,  the  rabbin  prayed 

d Cantione  in  l-i).  10.  Bonini  de  repub.  foL  111.  ® Quin  ipsius  dlaboli  ut  nequitiam  rcferant.  f Lib. 

de  superstit.  B iloniinibus  vitro  finis  mors,  non  autem  superstitionis,  profert  liroc  suos  tei  minos  ultra  vitro 
nnem.  h Buxtorflus,  Synagog.  Jud.  c.  4.  Inter  precundum  nemo  pediculos  attingat,  vcl  puliccin,  nut  per 
i guttur  inferius  ventum  eniittat,  &c.  Id.  c.  5.  et  scq.  cap.  MG.  1 lllic  omnia  anlinalin,  pisccs,  aves,  quos 

neusunquam  creavit  mactabuniur,  et  vinum  generosum,  &c.  k Cujus  liipsu  cedri  altissimi  300  dejcctl 

•"nt,  quuinque  fe  lapsii  ovum  fuerat  confractum,  pagi  160  inde  submersi,  et  alluvionc  inundati.  1 Every 

' king  of  the  world  Bliall  send  him  one  of  liis  daughters  to  bo  his  wife,  because  it  is  written,  I’s.  xlv.  10,  “ Kinga’ 
■ daughters  sliall  attend  on  him,”  &c. 
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to  God  lie  miglit,  and  forthwith  the  lion  set  forward,  But  wlieii  he  was 
ioui  hundied  miles  fiom  Itoine  he  so  roared  that  all  the  great-bellied  women 
in  Borne  made  abortions,  the  city  walls  fell  down,  and  when  he  came  a hun- 
died miles  neaiei,  and  loaied  a second  time,  their  teeth  fell  out  of  their  heads 
the  emperor  himself  fell  down  dead,  and  so  the  lion  went  back.”  With  an 
infinite  number  of  such  lies  and  forgeries,  which  they  verily  believe,  feed 
themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  by  no  persuasions  be 
diverted,  but  still  crucify  their  souls  with  a company  of  idle  ceremonies,  live 
like  slaves  and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled. 

Mahometans  are  a compound  of  Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians,  and  so 
absurd  in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  taken  that  which  is  most  sottish  out 
of  every  one  of  them,  full  of  idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  law,  their  Alco- 
ran itself  a gallimaufry  of  lies,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  precepts,  stolen 
from  other  sects,  and  confusedly  heaped  up  to  delude  a company  of  rude  and 
barbarous  clowns.  As  how  birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet  when  he 
came  from  Mecca,  the  moon  came  down  from  heaven  to  visit  him,  “ how  God 
sent  for  him,  spake  to  him,  &c.,  with  a company  of  stupend  figments  of  the 
angels,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  &c.  Of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  three  sounds 
to  prepare  it,  which  must  last  fifty  thousand  years  of  Paradise,  which  wholly  i 
consists  in  coeundi  et  comedendi  voluptate,  and  pecorinis  hominibus  scriptum, 
hestialis  heatitudo,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  Virgil,  Dante,  Lucian,  nor  any  poet  i 
can  be  more  fabulous.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  most  vain  and  super- 
stitious, wine  and  swine’s  flesh  are  utterly  forbidden  by  their  law,  ° they  must  i 
pray  five  times  a day;  and  still  towards  the  south,  wash  before  and  after  all 
their  bodies  over,  with  many  such.  For  fasting,  vows,  relig’ous  orders,  pere- 
grinations, they  go  far  beyond  any  Papists,  ^they  fast  a month  together  many  i 
times,  and  must  not  eat  a bit  till  sun  be  set.  Their  kalenders,  dervises,  and  j 
torlachers,  &c.,  are  more  ^ abstemious  some  of  them,  than  Carthusians,  Fran-  j 
ciscans.  Anchorites,  forsake  all,  live  solitary,  fare  hard,  go  naked,  &c. 
Their  pilgrimages  are  as  far  as  to  the  river  ^Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of 
those  tracts  likewise  do),  to  wash  themselves,  for  that  river  as  they  hold  hath 
a sovereign  virtue  to  purge  them  of  all  sins,  and  no  man  can  be  saved  that 
hath  not  been  washed  in  it.  For  which  reason  they  come  far  and  near  from 
the  Indies ; Maximus  gentium  omnium  conjluxus  est;  and  infinite  niunbers 
yearly  resort  to  it.  Others  go  as  far  as  Mecca  to  Mahomet’s  tomb,  which 
journey  is  both  miraculous  and  meritorious.  The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones 
to  stone  the  devil,  of  eating  a camel  at  Cairo  by  the  way ; their  fastings,  their 
running  till  they  sweat,  their  long  prayers,  Mahome'.’s  temple,  tomb,  and 
building  of  it,  would  ask  a whole  volume  to  dilate : and  for  their  pains  taken 
in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their  sins  ar.e  forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so 
many  saints.  And  diverse  of  them  with  hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  will  ( 
put  out  their  eyes,  “*^that  they  never  after  see  any  profane  thing,  bite  out  ; 
their  tongues,”  &c.  They  look  for  their  prophet  Mahomet  as  J ews  do  for  their  i 
Messiah.  Bead  more  of  their  customs,  rites,  ceremonies,  in  Lonicerus,  Turcic.  ; 
hist.  tom.  1.  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  chapter.  Bredenbachius, 
cap.  4,  5,  6.  Leo  Afer,  lib.  1.  Busbequius,  Sabellicus,  Purchas,  lib.  3.  cap. 

3,  et  4,  5.  Theodorus  Bibliander,  &c.  Many  foolish  ceremonies  you  shall 
find  in  them;  and  which  is  most  to  be  lamented,  the  people  are  generally  . 
so  curious  in  observing  of  them,  that  if  the  least  circumstance  be  omitteci, 

™QnuTn  quadringentis  adhuc  milliari'bus  ab  imperatore  Leo  hie  abesset,  tarn  fortiter  rugiebat,  lit  irmliereS 
Bomanae  abortlerint  omnes,  mutique,  &C.  >^Strozius  Cicogiia,  omnif.  uiag.  lib.  1.  c.  j.  putida  mnlta  recense  < 
ex  Alcorano,  de  ecelo,  stellis,  Angelis,  Lonieerus,  c.  21,  22.  1.  1.  oQuinquies  in  die  or^c  Tiycro  tenentur 

ad  meridiem.  Bredenbaebius,  cap.  5.  P In  quolibet  anno  mensem  integrum  jejunant  interdiu,  nee  come-  • 
dentes  nee  bibentes,  &C.  ^Nullis  unquam  multi  per  totam  mtatein  carnib  is  vescuntur.  Leo  Afer.  i 

^ Lonicerus  to.  1.  cap.  17.  18.  ®Ootardus  Arthus,  ca.  33.  hist,  orient,  indiie:  opinio  est  expiatorium  esse 
Giingem;  et  iicc  mund'im  ab  omni  peccato  nee  salvum  fieri  posse,  qui  non  hoc  llumuie  so  abluat:  quam  ob 
causam  ex  tota  India,  &c.  t quia  uii  voluiU  dcmceps  v‘‘leiu 
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they  think  theysliall  be  dam  ied,  ’tis  an  irremissible  offence,  and  can  hardly 
i : be  forgiven.  I kept  in  my  house  amongst  my  followers  (saith  Busbeqiiiiis, 
t sometime  the  Turk’s  orator  in  Constantinople)  a Turkey  boy,  that  by  chance 

!did  eat  shell-fish,  a meat  forbidden  by  tlieir  law,  but  the  next  day  when  he 
I knew. what  he  had  done,  he  was  not  only  sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  biit  very  much 
! troubled  in  mind,  would  weep  and  '^grieve  many  days  after,  torment  himself 
for  his  foul  offence.  Another  Turk  being  to  drink  a cup  of  wine  in  his  cellar, 
>1  first  made  a huge  noise  and  filthy  faces,  “^to  warn  his  soul,  as  he  said,  that 
I it  should  not  be  guilty  of  that  foul  fact  which  he  was  to  commit.”  With  such 
I coys  as  these  are  men  kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed,  that  they  dare  not  resist, 
ii  or  offend  the  least  circumstance  of  their  law,  for  conscience’-sake  misled  by 
i « superstition,  which  no  human  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of  arms,  could  have 
i enforced. 

I In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians,  in  describing  of  whose  superstitious 
> symptoms,  as  a mixture  of  the  rest,  I may  say  that  which  St.  Benedict  once 
i 'Saw  in  a vision,  one  devil  in  a market-place,  but  ten  in  a monastery,  because 
i ' there  was  more  work ; in  populous  cities  they  would  swear  and  forswear,  lie, 
: falsify,  deceive  fast  enough  of  themselves,  one  devil  could  circumvent  a thou- 
' Sand;  but  in  their  religious  houses  a thousand  devils  could  scarce  tempt  one 
' silly  monk.  All  the  principal  devils,  I think,  busy  themselves  in  subverting 
t Christians;  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Mahometans,  are  extra  caulem,  out  of  the 
: fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance,  they  make  no  resistance,  ^ eos  enim  pulsare 
riegligit,  quos  quieto  jure  possidere  se  sentit,  they  are  his  own  already : but 
' CM’istians  have  that  shield  of  faith,  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  resist,  and  must 
; have  a great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be  overcome.  That  the  devil  is 
' most  busy  amongst  us  that  are  of  the  true  church,  appears  by  those  several 
oppositions,  heresies,  schisms,  which  in  all  ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it, 
and  in  that  of  Home  especially,  wherein  Antichrist  himself  now  sits  and  plays 
^ his  prize.  This  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to  work  even  in  the  Apostles’  time, 
many  Antichrists  and  heretics  were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now 
present,  and  will  be  to  the  world’s  end,  to  dementate  men’s  minds,  to  seduce 
and  captivate  their  souls.  Their  symptoms  I know  not  how  better  to  express, 

• than  in  that  twofold  division,  of  such  as  lead  and  are  led.  Such  as  lead  are 
' heretics,  schismatics,  false  prophets,  impostors,  and  their  ministers : they  have 
some  common  symptoms,  some  peculiar.  Common,  as  madness,  folly,  pride, 
insolency, arrogancy , singularity,  peevishness,  obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn,  and 
contempt  of  all  otlier  sects : Nullius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri;  ^ they 
will  approve  of  nought  but  what  they  first  invent  themselves,  no  interpretation 
good  but  what  their  infallible  spirit  dictates:  none  shall  be  in  secundis,  no  not 
in  tertiis,  they  are  only  wise,  only  learned  in  the  truth,  all  damned  but  they 

I and  their  followers,  ccedem  scripturarum  faciunt  ad  materiam  suam,  saith 
Tertullian,  they  make  a slaughter  of  Scriptures,  and  turn  it  as  a nose  of  wax 
to  their  own  ends.  So  irrefragable,  in  the  meantime,  that  what  they  have 
once  said,  they  must  and  will  maintain,  in  whole  tomes,  duplications,  triplica- 
tions, never  yield  to  death,  so  self-conceited,  say  what  you  can.  As  Bernard 
(eiToneously  some  say)  speaks  of  P.  Aliardus,  omnes  patres  sic,  atque  ego  sic. 
Though  all  the  Fathers,  Councils,  the  whole  world  contradict  it,  they  care  not, 
they  are  all  one:  and  as  ^Gregory  well  notes  “of  such  as  are  vertiginous, 
they  think  all  turns  round  and  moves,  all  err;  when  as  the  error  is  wholly  in 
their  own  brains.”  Magallianus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Comment  on  1 Tim. 
xvi.  20,  and  Alphonsus  de  castro  lib.  1.  adversus  hcereses,  gives  two  more 
eminent  notes,  or  probable  conjectures  to  know  such  luen  by  (they  might  have 

Nullum  se  cenflictandi  flnem  facit.  * Ut  in  aliquem  angulum  se  reciijcret,  ne  reus  tieret  ejus  delicti 
fluod  Ijise  i-rat  admissums,  y Gregor.  Horn.  ^ “ Bound  to  the  dictates  of  no  master."  Eplst.  190. 
i>  Orut.  8.  ut  vertigine  correpUs  ridentui’  omnia  moveri,  omnia  lia  falsa  sunt,  quum  error  in  ipsorum  cerebro  sit. 
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taken  themselves  by  the  noses  when  they  said  it),  “ ® First  they  affect  novelties  j 
and  toys,  and  prefer  falsehood  before  truth ; ^secondly,  they  care  not  what  k 
they  say,  that  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  pride  afterward,  | 
peevishness  and  contumacy  shall  maintain  to  the  last  gasp,”  Peculiar  symp-  j 
tom  s are  prodigious  paradoxes,  new  doctrines,  vain  phantasms,  which  are  many  5 
and  diverse  as  they  themselves.  Nicholases  of  old  would  have  wives  in  i 
common : Montanists  will  not  marry  at  all,  nor  Tatians,  forbidding  all  flesh,  ’i 
Severians  wine;  Adamians  go  naked;  ^because  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise;  and  i 
some  ® barefoot  all  their  lives,  because  God,  Exod.  iii.  and  Joshua  v.  bid  Moses  v 
so  to  do ; and  Isaiah  xx.  was  bid  put  off  his  shoes ; Manichees  hold  that  s 
Pythagorean  transmigration  of  souls  from  men  to  beasts ; “ ^the  Circumcellions  j 
in  Africa,  with  a mad  cruelty,  made  away  themselves,  some  by  fire,  water,  j 
breaking  their  necks,  and  seduced  others  to  do  the  like,  threatening  some  if  they 
did  not,”  with  a thousand  such;  as  you  may  read  in  ^Austin  (for  there  were 
fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his  times,  besides  schisms  and  smaller  factions) 
Epiphanius,  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  Danceus,  Gab,  Prateolus,  &c.  Of  prophets, 
enthusiasts  and  impostors,  our  Ecclesiastical  stories  afford  many  examples; 
of  Elias  and  Christs,  as.  our  ^Eudo  de  stellis,  a Briton  in  King  Stephen’s 
time,  that  went  invisible,  translated  himself  from  one  to  another  in  a moment,  j 

fed  thousands  with  good  cheer  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  such ; nothing  so  j 

common  as  miracles,  visions,  revelations,  prophecies.  Now  what  these  braid- 
sick  heretics  once  broach,  and  impostors  set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd, 
false,  and  prodigious,  the  common  people  will  follow  and  believe.  It  will  run 
along  like  murrain  in  cattle,  scab  in  sheep.  Nulla  scabies,  as  ^he  said,  super^ 
stitione  scabiosior : as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a mad  dog  bites  others,  and  all  in  ' 
the  eZxd  become  mad;  either  out  of  affection  of  novelty,  simplicity,  blind  zeal,  i 
hope  and  fear,  the  giddy-headed  multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  without  farther  i 
examination  approve  it. 

Sed  vetera  querimur,  these  are  old,  Jicec  prius  fuere.  In  our  days  w’e  have  a 
new  scene  of  superstitious  impostors  and  heretics.  A new  company  of  actors,  of 
Antichrists,  that  great  Antichrist  himself;  arope  ofpopes,  that  by  their  greatness 
and  authority  bear  down  all  before  them : who  from  that  time  they  proclaimed 
themselves  universal  bishops,  to  establish  theirown  kingdom,  sovereign ty,great- 
ness,  and  to  enrich  themselves,  brought  in  such  a company  of  human  traditions,  1 
purgatory.  Limbus  Patrum,  Infantum,  and  all  that  subterranean  geography, 
mass,  adoration  of  saints,  alms,  fastings,  bulls,  indulgences,  orders,  friars,  images,  ' 
shrines,  musty  relics,  excommunications,  confessions,  satisfactions,  blind  obe- 
diences, vows,  pilgrimages,  peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious  toys,  - 
intricate  subtleties,  gross  errors,  obscure  questions,  to  vindicate  the  better  and  ‘ 
set  a gloss  upon  them,  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness 
over  all,  the  Scriptures  concealed,  legends  brought  in,  religion  banished,  i 
hypocritical  superstition  exalted,  and  the  church  itself  ™ obscured  and  per- 
secuted, Christ  and  his  members  crucified  more,  saith  Benzo,  by  a fewnecro-  ' 
mantical,  atheistical  popes,  than  ever  it  was  by  ^Julian  the  Apostate,  Porphy- 
rins the  Platonist,  Celsus  the  physician,  Libanius  the  Sophister;  by  those  > 
heathen  emperors,  Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals.  AVhat  each  of  them  did,  by  * 
what  means,  at  what  times,  quibus  auxiliis,  superstition  climbed  to  this  height,  1 
traditions  increased,  and  Antichrist  himself  came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdeburg-  ; 

c Res  novas  affcctant  et  imitiles,  fal^a  ver5s  prsefcnint.  2.  quod  temeritas  effutlerit,  id  siiperliia  post  luodnra 
tuetitur  et  contumacias,  &c.  d See  more  in  Vincent,  Lyrin.  Anst.  de  liajres.  usus  mulierum  • 

inditt'erens.  f (iuod  ante  peccavlt  Adam,  nudus  erat.  B Alii  nudis  pedibus  semper  ambulant  ^ 

h Insana  feritnte  sibi  non  parcunt,  nnm  permortes  varias  pracipitiorum,  aqiiarum,  et  ignium,  seipsos  necant, 
et  in  istum  furorem  alios  cogunt,  mortem  minantes  nl  faciant.  i Elench.  hseret.  ab  orbo  condito.  ■ 

k Nubrlgcns.lslib.  cap.  19.  1 Jovian.  Pont.  Ant.  Dial.  “ Cum  per  Paganos  nomen  ejus  persequi  non  ■ 

potcrat,  sub  specie  religlonis  fraudiilenter  subvertere  diaponebat.  “ That  writ  deprofesso  against 

CliristiariS,  et  palestinum  deum  (ut  Socrates  lib.  3.  cap.  19.),  scripturam  nugis  plcnam,  &c.  vide  Cyrillum  la  i 
Julianum.  Origencm  in  Cdsum,  &c. 
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enses,  Kemnisius,  Osiander,  Bale,  Mornaj,  Fox,  Usher,  and  many  others 
relate.  In  the  mean  time,  he  that  shall  but  see  their  profane  rites  and 
foohsh  customs,  how  superstitiously  kept,  how  strictly  observed,  their  multitude 
of  saints,  images,  that  rabble  of  Romish  deities,  for  trades,  professions,  diseases, 
persons,  offices,  countries,  places;  St.  George  for  England;  St.  Denis  for 
France;  Patrick,  Ireland;  Andrew,  Scotland;  Jago,  Spain;  &c.  Gregory 
for  students;  Luke  for  painters;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for  philosophers; 
Crispin,  shoemakers;  Katherine,  spinners;  &c.  Anthony  for  pigs;  Gallus, 
geese;  Wenceslaus,  sheep;  Pelagius,  oxen;  Sebastian,  the  plague;  Yalen- 
tine,  hilling  sickness  : ApoUonia,  tooth-ache;  Petronella  for  agues;  and  the 
Yirgin  Mary  for  sea  and  land,  for  all  parties,  offices:  he  that  shall  observe 
these  things,  their  shrines,  images,  oblations,  pendants,  adorations,  pilgrim- 
ages they  make  to  them,  what  creeping  to  crosses,  our  Lady  of  Loretto’s  rich 
® gowns,  her  donaries,  the  cost  bestowed  on  images,  and  number  of  suitors; 
St.  Nicholas  Burge  in  France;  our  St.  Thomas’s  shrine  of  old  at  Canterbury; 
those  relics  at  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lyons,  Pratum,  St.  Denis;  and  how 
many  thousands  come  yearly  to  offer  to  them,  with  what  cost,  trouble,  anxiety, 
superstition  (for  forty  several  masses  are  daily  said  in  some  of  their  ^churches, 
and  they  rise  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  mass,  come  barefoot,  &c.),  how  they 
spend  themselves,  times,  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  in  such  ridiculous  observations ; 
their  tales  and  figments,  false  miracles,  buying  and  selling  of  pardons,  in- 
dulgences for  40,000  years  to  come,  their  processions  on  set  days,  their  strict 
fastings,  monks,  anchorites,  friar  mendicants,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c. 
Their  vigils  and  fasts,  their  ceremonies  at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas, 
Palm-Sunday,  Blaise,  St.  Martin,  St.  Nicholas’  day ; their  adorations,  exor- 
cisms, &c.,  will  think  all  those  Grecian,  Pagan,  Mahometan  superstitions, 
gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the  name,  time  and  place,  habit  only  altered,  to 
have  degenerated  into  Christians.  Whilst  they  prefer  traditions  before 
Scriiffures ; those  Evangelical  Councils,  poverty,  obedience,  vows,  alms,  fasting, 
supererogations,  before  God’s  Commandments;  their  own  ordinances  instead 
of  his  precepts,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance,  blindness,  they  have  brought  the 
common  people  into  such  a case  by  their  cunning  conveyances,  strict  discipline 
and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of  damnation  they  dare  not  break  the 
least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict ; hold  it  a greater  sin  to  eat  a bit  of  meat  in 
Lent,  than  kill  a man : their  consciences  are  so  ter-rified,  that  they  are  ready 
to  despair  if  a small  ceremony  be  omitted ; and  will  accuse  their  own  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  heresy,  if  they  do  not  as 
they  do,  will  be  their  chief  executioners,  and  help  first  to  bring  a faggot  to 
burn  them.  What  mulct,  what  penance  soever  is  enjoined,  they  dare  not  but 
do  it,  tumble  with  St.  Francis  in  the  mire  amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed, 
go  wmolward,  whip  themselves,  build  hospitals,  abbeys,  &c.,  go  to  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  kill  a king,  or  run  upon  a sword  point:  they  perform 
all,  without  any  muttering  or  hesitation,  believe  all. 

“^Ut  pueri  infantes  crednnt  signa  omnia  aliena  “As  children  think  their  hahies  live  to  ho, 

. Vivere,  et  esse  homines,  et  sic  isti  omnia  flcta  Do  they  these  hrazen  images  they  see.” 

Vera  putant,  credunt  signis  cor  inesse  ahenis.” 

And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blind  zeal,  are  so 
gulled  and  tortured  by  their  superstitions,  their  own  too  credulous  simplicity 
and  ignorance,  their  epicurean  popes  and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in  their 
sleeves,  and  are  merry  in  their  chambers  with  their  punks,  they  do  indulgere 
genio,  and  make  much  of  themselves.  The  middle  sort,  some  for  private  gain, 
hope  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  {qtcis  expedivit  psittaco  suum  p^a/ge),  popu- 
larity, base  flattery,  must  and  will  believe  all  their  paradoxes  and  absurd 

®One  image  had  one  gown  worth  400  crowns  and  more.  P As  at  our  lady’s  chiu-ch  at  Bergamo  in  Italy, 
^ Lucilius,  Ub.  1.  cap.  22.  de  falsa  relig. 
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tenets,  without  exception,  and  as  obstinately  maintain  and  put  in  practice  all 
their  traditions  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their  religion  is  half  a trade)  to 
the  death ; they  will  defend  all,  the  golden  legend  itself,  with  all  the  lies  and 
tales  in  it : as  that  of  St.  George,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Winifred,  St.  Denis,  &c. 

It  is  a wonder  to  see  how  ISI  ic.  Harpsfield,  that  pharisaical  impo.stor,  amongst 
the  rest,  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  cap.  22.  sccc.  prim,  sex.,  puzzles  himself  to  vindicate 
that  ridiculous  fable  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  as  when 
they  lived, ^ how  they  came  to  Cologne,  by  whom  martyred,  <fec.,  though  he 
can  say  nothing  for  it,  yet  he  must  a^d  will  approve  it : nohilibavit  {inquit)  hoc 
sceculum  Ursula  cum  comitibus,  cujus  historia  utinam  tarn  mihi  esset  expedita 
et  certa,  quam  in  animo  meo  cerium  ac  expeditum  est,  earn  esse  awm  sodalibus 
beatam  in  ccelis  virginem.  They  must  and  will  (I  say)  either  out  of  blind  zeal 
believe,  vary  their  compass  with  the  rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  varies, 
apply  themselves  to  the  times  and  seasons,  and  for  fear  and  flattery  are  con- 
tent to  subscribe  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  maintain  and  defend  their 
present  government  and  slavish  religious  schoolmen,  canonists,  Jesuits,  friars, 
priests,  orators,  sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
luxuriant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busy  themselves  in  those  idle  times, 
for  the  Church  then  had  few  or  no  open  adversaries,  or  better  to  defend  their 
lies,  fictions,  miracles,  transubstantiations,  traditions,  p>ope's  pardon.s,  purgato- 
ries, masses,  impossibilities,  &c.  with  glorious  shows,  fair  pretences,  big  words, 
and  plausible  wits,  have  coined  a thousand  idle  questions,  nice  distinctions, 
subtleties,  Obs  and  Sols,  such  tropological,  allegorical  expositions,  to  salve  all 
appearances,  objections,  such  quirks  and  quiddities,  quodlibetaries,  as  Bale 
saith  of  Ferribrigge  and  Strode,  instances,  ampliations,  decrees,  glosses, 
canons,  that  instead  of  sound  commentaries,  good  preachers,  are  come  in  a 
company  of  mad  sophisters,  primo  secundo  secundarii,  sectaries.  Canonists,  ; 
Sorbonists,  Minorites,  with  a rabble  of  idle  controversies  and  questions,  ® an 
Papa  sit  Deus,  an  quasi  Deus'i  An  participet  utramque  Christi  naturami 
Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to  be  a humble  bee  or  a gourd,  as  a man?  ! 
Whether  he  can  produce  respect  without  a foundation  or  term,  make  a whore  a 
virgin?  fetch  Trajan’s  soul  from  hell,  and  how?  with  a rabble  of  questions  i 
about  hell-fire : whether  it  be  a greater  sin  to  kill  a man,  or  to  clout  shoes  i 

upon  a Sunday?  whether  God  can  make  another  God  like  unto  himself?  i 

Such,  saith  Kemnisius,  are  most  of  your  schoolmen  (mere  alchemists),  200 
commentators  on  Peter  Lambard  j {Pitsius  catal.  scriptorum  Anglic,  reckons  i 
up  180  English  commentators  alone,  on  the  matter  of  the  sentences),  Scotists,  j 

Thomists,  Deals,  Hominals,  &c.,  and  so  perhaps  that  of  St.  ‘Austin  may  be  I 

verified.  Indocti  rapiuntcoelvm  docti  interim  descendunt  ad  infei'num.  Thus  ) 
they  continued  in  such  error,  blindness,  decrees,  sophisms,  superstitions]  idle  ; 
ceremonies  and  traditions  were  the  sum  of  their  new-coined  holiness  and  -| 
rehgion,  and  by  these  knaveries  and  stratagems  they  were  able  to  involve  multi-  i 
tudes,  to  deceive  the  most  sanctified  souls,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  \ 

elect.  In  the  mean  time  the  true  Church,  as  wine  and  water  mixed,  lay  hid  > 

and  obscure  to  speak  of,  till  Luther’s  time,  who  began  upon  a sudden  to  ; 

defecate,  and  as  another  sun  to  drive  away  those  foggy  mists  of  superstition,  f 
to  restore  it  to  that  purity  of  the  primitive  Church.  And  after  him  many  \ 
good  and  godly  men,  divine  spirits,  have  done  their  endeavours,  and  still  do.  ^ 

And  what  their  ignorance  esteem’d  so  holy, 

Our  wiser  ages  do  account  as  folly.” 

But  see  the  devil,  that  will  never  suffer  the  Church  to  be  quiet  or  at  rest : no  * 
garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious  weeds  grow  up  in  it,  no  wheat  but  it 

r An.  441.  ■ Hospinlan  Oslander.  An  hsec  propositio  Dens  sit  cncnrhita  vel  scarabeus,  sit  sequo 

possibius  ac  Dens  et  homo?  An  pnssit  respcctum  producere  sine  fundamento  et  terniino.  An  levins 
horainem  juguiare  quam  die  dominico  calceum  consuere  ? tDe  doct.  Christian.  “Daniel 
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hatli  some  tares:  we  have  a mad  giddy  company  of  precisians,  schismatics, 
and  some  heretics,  even  in  our  own  bosoms  in  another  extreme,  Dam  vitaul 

stuUi  vitia  in  contraria  curruntf  that  out  of  too  much  zeal  in  opposition  tr» 
Antichrist,  human  traditions,  those  Romish  rites  and  superstitions,  will  quite 
demolish  all,  they  will  admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all,  no  fasting  days,  no  ci’oss 
in  baptism,  kneeling  at  communion,  no  church  music,  &c.,  no  bishop’s  courts, 
no  church  government^  rail  at  all  our  church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their 
tongues,  and  all  for  the  peace  of  thee,  O Sion!  No,  not  so  much  as  degrees 
some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or  universities,  all  human  learning  (’tis  cloaccb 
diaboli),  hoods,  habits,  cap  and  surplice,  such  as  are  things  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, and  wholly  for  ornament,  decency,  or  distinction’-sake,  they  abhor,  hate, 
and  snuff  at,  as  a stone- horse  when  he  meets  a bear:  they  make  matters  of 
conscience  of  them,  and  will  rather  forsake  their  livings  than  subscribe  to 
them.  They  will  admit  of  no  holidays,  or  honest  recreations,  as  of  hawking, 
hunting,  &c.,  no  churches,  no  bells  some  of  them,  because  Papists  use  them ; 
no  discipline,  no  ceremonies  but  what  they  invent  themselves ; no  interpreta- 
tions of  scriptures,  no  comments  of  fathers,  no  councils,  but  such  as  their  own 
fantastical  spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratio,  as  Socinians,  by  which  spirit  misled, 
many  times  they  broach  as  prodigious  paradoxes  as  Papists  themselves.  Some 
of  them  turn  prophets,  have  secret  revelations,  will  be  of  privy  council  with. 
God  himself,  and  know  all  his  secrets,  ^ Per  capillos  spiritam  sanctum  tenent, 
et  omnia  sciunt  cum  sint  asini  omnium  obstinatissimi,  a company  of  giddy 
heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  many  shall  be  saved  and  who  damned 
in  a parish,  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven,  interpret  Apocalypses,  {Gommenta- 
tores  prcecipites  et  vertiginosos,  one  calls  them,  as  well  he  might)  and  those 
hidden  mysteries  to  private  persons,  times,  places,  as  their  own  spirit  informs 
them,  private  revelations  shall  suggest,  and  precisely  set  down  when  the  world 
shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what  month,  what  day.  Some  of  them  again 
have  such  strong  faith,  so  presumptuous,  they  will  go  into  infected  houses, 
expel  devils,  and  fast  forty  days,  as  Christ  himself  did;  some  call  God  and 
his  attributes  into  question,  as  Vorstius  and  Socinus;  some  princes,  civil 
magistrates,  and  their  authorities,  as  anabaptists,  will  do  all  their  own  private 
spirit  dictates,  and  nothing  else,  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  and  those 
Amsterdamian  sects  and  sectaries,  are  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.  It 
is  a wonder  to  reveal  what  passages  Sleidan  relates  in  his  commentaries,  of 
Cretinck,  Knipperdoling,  an4  their  associates,  those  madmen  of  Munster  in 
Germany  ; what  strange  enthusiasms,  sottish  revelations  they  had,  how  ab- 
surdly they  carried  themselves,  deluded  others ; and  as  profane  Machiavel  in  his 
political  disputations  holds  of  Christian  religion,  in  general  it  doth  enervate, 
debilitate,  take  away  men’s  spirits  and  courage  from  ^\ie,m,simpliciores  reddit 
homines,  breeds  nothing  so  courageous  soldiers  as  that  Roman : we  may  say 
of  these  peculiar  sects,  their  religion  takes  away  not  spirits  only,  but  wit  and 
judgment,  and  deprives  them  of  their  understanding;  for  some  of  them  are  so 
far  gone  with  their  private  enthusiasms  and  revelations,  that  tliey  are  quite 
mad,  out  of  their  wits.  What  greater  madness  can  there  be,  than  for  a man 
to  take  upon  him  to  be  a God,  as  some  do?  to  be  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and 
what  not?  In  ‘‘Poland,  1518,  in  the  reign  of  King  Sigismund,  one  said  he 
was  Christ,  and  got  him  twelve  apostles,  came  to  judge  the  world,  and  strangely 
deluded  the  commons.  “'One  David  George,  an  illiterate  painter,  not  many 
years  since,  did  as  much  in  Holland,  took  upon  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  had 
many  follower's.  Benedictus  Victorinus  Faventinus,  consil.  15,  writes  as  much 
of  one  Honorius,  that  thought  he  was  not  only  inspired  as  a prophet,  but  tlrat 

“ *Wliilst  these  fools  avoid  one  vice  they  run  Into  another  of  an  opposite  character."  ^ Agrlp.  ep.  29. 
* Alex.  Oaguln.  22.  Ulsclpulis  ascitis  niiruin  In  moclum  populum  docoiUt.  “Wiiicoiard,  dcscript.  Jiclg, 

couiplures  habult  asscclas  ab  iisdum  honoruluJk 
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lie  was  a God  liimself,  and  liad  familiar  conference  witli  God  and  his  angels. 
Lavat.  da  spect.  c.  2.  'part.  8.  hath  a story  of  one  J ohn  SarfcoriiLS,  that  thought 
lie  was  the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap.  7.  of  divers  others  that  had  conference 
with  angels,  were  saints,  prophets.  Wierus,  lib.  3.  de  Laraiis,  c.  7.  makes 
mention  of  a prophet  of  Groning  that  said  he  was  God  the  Father;  of  an 
•Italian  and  Spanish  projihet  that  held  as  much.  We  need  not  rove^  so  far 
abroad,  we  have  familiar  examples  at  home : Hackett  that  said  he  was  Christ  • 
Coppinger  and  Arthington  his  disciples;  ° Burchet  and  Hovatus,  burned  at 
Norwich.  We  are  never  likely  seven  years  together  without  some  such  new 
prophets  that  have  several  inspirations,  some  to  convert  tlie  Jews,  some  fast 
forty  days,  go  with  Daniel  to  the  lion’s  den;  some  foretell  strange  things,  some 
for  one  thing,  some  for  another.  Great  precisians  of  mean  conditions  and  very 
illiterate,  most  part  by  a preposterous  zeal,  fasting,  meditation,  melancholy, 
are  brought  into  those  gross  errors  and  inconveniences.  Of  those  men  I may 
conclude,  generally,  that  howsoever  they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and  men  of 
understanding  in  other  matters,  discourse  well,  Icesam  habent  imaginationem, 
they  are  like  comets,  round  in  all  places  but  where  they  blaze,  ccetera  sani, 
they  have  impregnable  wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but  in  this 
their  madness  and  folly  breaks  out  beyond  measure,  in  injinitmn  erwinpit 
stultitia.  They  are  certainly  far  gone  with  melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad,  and 
have  more  need  of  physic  than  many  a man  that  keeps  liis  bed,  more  need  of 
hellebore  than  those  that  are  in  Bedlam. 


Subsect.  IV. — Prognostics  of  Religious  Melancholy. 


You  may  guess  at  the  prognostics  by  the  symptoms.  What  can  these  signs 
foretell  otherwise  than  folly,  dotage,  madness,  gross  ignorance,  despair,  obsti- 
nacy, a reprobate  sense,  ^ a bad  end  h What  else  can  superstition,  heresy, 
produce,  but  wars,  tumults,  uproars,  torture  of  souls,  and  despair,  a desolate 
land,  as  Jeremy  teacheth,  cap.  vii.  34.  when  they  commit  idolatry,  and  walk 
after  their  own  ways  h how  should  it  be  otherwise  with  them  ? what  can  they 
expect  but  “ blasting,  famine,  dearth,”  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  Amos 
denounceth,  cap.  iv.  vers.  9.  10.  to  be  led  into  captivity?  If  our  hopes  be 
frustrate,  “ we  sow  much  and  bring  in  little,  eat  and  have  not  enough,  drink 
and  are  not  filled,  clothe  and  be  not  warm,  &c.  Haggai,  i.  6.  we  look  for  much 
and  it  comes  to  little,  whence  is  it?  His  house  was  waste,  they  came  to  their 
own  houses,  vers.  9.  therefore  the  heaven  stayed  his  dew,  the  earth  his  fruit.” 
Because  we  are  superstitious,  irreligious,  we  do  not  serve  God  as  we  ought,  all 
these  plagues  and  miseries  come  upon  us ; what  can  we  look  for  else  but  mutual 
wars,  slaughters,  fearful  ends  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come  eternal 
damnation?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many  feral  battles  to  be  fought, 
so  much  Christian  bloodshed,  but  superstition?  ThatSpanishinquisition,  racks, 
wheels,  tortures,  torments,  whence  do  they  proceed  ? from  superstition.  Bodine 
the  Frenchman,  in  his  ® method,  hist,  accounts  Englishmen  barbarians,  for  their 
civil  wars : but  let  himread  those  Pharsalian  fields  ^ foughtof  late  inFrauce  for 
religion,  their  massacres,  wherein  by  their  own  relations  in  twenty-four  years 
I know  not  how  many  millions  have  been  consumed,  whole  families  and  cities, 
and  he  shall  find  ours  to  be  but  velitations  to  theirs.  But  it  hath  ever  been 
the  custom  of  heretics  and  idolaters,  when  they  are  plagued  for  their  sins,  and 
God’s  just  judgments  come  upon  them,  not  to  acknowledge  any  fault  in  them- 
selves, but  still  impute  it  unto  others.  In  Cyprian’s  time  it  was  much  contro- 
verted between  him  and  Demetrius  an  idolater,  who  should  be  the  cause  of  those 


b IIcTi.  Nicholas  at  Leiden  1580,  such  a one.  ® See  Camden’s  Annals,  fo.  242.  et  285.  d Arlus  his 
bowels  burst,  Montanus  hanged  himself,  &c.  Eudo  de  stellis,  his  disciples,  ardcre  potius  quam  ad  vitam 
corrigi  maluerunt;  tanta  vis  inflxi  semel  erroris,  they  died  blaspheming.  Nubiigensis.c.  9.  lib.  1.  Jer.  viL  23. 
Amos  V.  6.  ®6  cap.  fPoplinerius  Lerius,  piseC  hist,  liich.  Dinoth, 
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present  calamities.  Demetrius  laid  all  the  fault  on  Christians,  (and  so  they  did 
ever  in  the  primitive  church,  as  appears  by  the  first  book  of  ^ Arnobius,) 
“ ^ that  there  were  not  such  ordinary  showers  in  winter,  the  ripening  heat  in 
summer,  so  seasonable  sj^rings,  fruHful  autumns,  no  marble  mines  in  the  moun- 
tains, less  gold  and  silver  than  of  old ; that  husbandmen,  seamen,  soldiers,  all 
were  scanted,  justice,  friendship,  skill  in  arts,  all  was  decayed,”  and  that 
through  Christians’  default,  and  all  their  other  miseries  from  them,  quod  dii 
nostri  d vobis  non  colantur,  because  they  did  not  worship  their  gods.  But 
Cyprian  retorts  all  upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract  against  him.  ’Tis 
true  the  world  is  miserably  tormented  and  shaken  with  wars,  dearth,  famine, 
fire,  inundations,  plagues,  and  many  feral  diseases  rage  amongst  us,  sed  non  ut 
tu  quereris  ista  accidunt  quod  dii  vestri  d nobis  non  colantur  sed  quod  d vobis 
non  colatur  Deus^  d quibus  nec  quceritur,  nee  timetur,  not  as  thou  complainest, 
that  we  do  not  worship  your  gods,  but  because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not 
serve  the  true  God,  neither  seek  him,  nor  fear  him  as  you  ought.  Our  papists 
■ object  as  much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretics,  we  them;  the  Turks  esteem  of 
both  as  infidels,  and  we  them  as  a company  of  pagans,  Jews  against  all ; when 
indeed  there  is  a general  fault  in  us  all,  and  something  in  the  very  best,  which 
' may  justly  deserve  God’s  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  heads.  I will 
say  nothing  here  of  those  vain  cares,  torments,  needless  works,  penance,  pil- 
grimages, pseudomartyrdom,  &c.  We  heap  upon  ourselves  unnecessary 
troubles,  observation ; we  punish  our  bodies,  as  in  Turkey  (saith  ^ Busbequius, 
Leg.  Turcic.  ep.  3.)  “ one  did,  that  was  much  afiected  with  music,  and  to  hear 
boys  sing,  but  very  superstitious ; an  old  sybil  coming  to  his  house,  or  a holy 
woman  (as  that  place  yields  many),  took  him  down  for  it,  and  told  him,  that  in 
that  other  world  he  should  suffer  for  it ; thereupon  he  flung  his  rich  and  costly 
instruments  which  he  had  bedecked  with  jewels,  all  at  once  into  the  fire.  He 
was  served  in  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly  household  stuff:  a little  after, 
another  religious  man  reprehended  him  in  like  sort,  and  from  thenceforth  he 
was  served  in  earthen  vessels,  last  of  all  a decree  came  forth,  because  Turks, 
might  not  drink  wine  themselves,  that  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  then  living  in 
Constantinople,  might  drink  any  wine  at  all.”  In  like  sort  amongst  papists, 
fasting  at  first  was  generally  proposed  as  a good  thing ; after,  from  such  meats 
at  set  times,  and  then  last  of  all  so  rigorously  proposed,  to  bind  tlie  consciences 
upon  pain  of  damnation.  “ First  Friday,”  saith  Erasmus,  “ then  Saturday,” 
et  nunc  periclitatur  dies  Merev/rii,  and  Wednesday  now  is  in  danger  of  a fast. 

“ ^ And  for  such  like  toys,  some  so  miserably  afflfict  themselves  to  despair,  and 
death  itself,  rather  than  offend,  and  think  themselves  good  Christians  in  it, 
when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious  Jews.”  So  saith  Leonardus  Fuchsius, 
a great  physician  in  his  time.  We  are  tortured  in  Germany  with  these 
popish  edicts,  our  bodies  so  taken  down,  our  goods  so  diminished,  that  if  God 
had  not  sent  Luther,  a worthy  man,  in  time,  to  redress  these  mischiefs,  we 
should  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses  before  this.”  “ As  in  fasting,  so  in  all 
other  superstitious  edicts  we  crucify  one  another  without  a cause,  barring  our- 
selves of  many  good  and  lawful  things,  honest  disports,  pleasures  and  recrea- 
tions; for  wherefore  did  God  create  them  but  for  our  use?  Feasts,  mirth, 
music,  hawking,  himting,  singing,^  dancing,  &c.  non  tarn  necessitatihus  nostris 


K Advers.  gentes,  Hb.  1.  postqnam  in  mnndo  Christiana  gens  coepit,  terramm  orbem  periisse,  et  multis 
malis  atfectum  esse  genus  humanum  videmus.  h Quod  nec  liyeine,  nec  aastate  tantu  imbriuin  copia,  ncc 
^gibus  torrendis  solita  flagrantia,  nec  vernali  temperie  sata  tam  laita  sint,  nec  arboreis  fadibus  autumni 
roecundi,  minus  de  niontibus  marmor  eruatur,  minus  aurum,  &c.  i Solitus  erat  oblectare  se  fidibus,  et 
voce  musica  canentium;  sed  hoc  omne  sublatum  Sybillai  cujusdam  interventu,  Ac.  Inde  quicquid  erat 
«nt  Symphonlacorum,  auro  gemmisque  egregio  opere  distinctorum  comminuit.  et  in  ignem 

TL  • id  genua  observatiunculaa  videmus  homines  misere  afflibii,  et  denique  mori,  etslbi  ipsis 

Tinmi  A*  vlderi  quum  revera  sint  Judici.  1 Ita  in  corpora  nostra  fortunasque  dccrctls  suis  saeviit,  ut 
I um  abfuerat,  nisi  Dens Luthcrum  virum  perpctuamemorla  dignissimum  exCitasset,  quin  nobisfeno inox 
f Jumentis  cibo  utendum  fuisset.  “The  Gentiles  ha  India  will  cat  no  sensible  creatures,  or 
•uglit  that  hath  blood  in  it. 
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lidifjious  Melancho! y.  [Part.  3,  Sec.  4,  ; 

Deiis  inservit,  sed  in  delicias  amamur,  as  Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so.  s 
And  as  Plato  2.  de  legihns  out,  deos  laboriosa ni  homitimn  vitain  jniseralos,  | 
the  gods  in  commiseration  of  human  estate  sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  1 
Muses,  qui  cum,  voluptate  tripudia  et  saltationes  nobis  ducant,  to  be  merry  with  t 
mortals,  to  sing  and  dance  with  us.  So  that  he  that  will  not  rejoice  and  enjoy 
himself,  making  good  use  of  such  things  as  are  lawfully  permitted,  non  est  ism-  ' 
peratus,  as  he  will,  sed  super stitiosus.  “ There  is  nothing  better  for  a man,  ; 
than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good  i 
in  his  labour,”  Eccles.  ii.  24.  And  as  "^one  said  of  hawking  and  hunting,  j 
tot  solatia  in  hac  cegri  orbis  calamitate  mortalibus  tcediis  dcus  objecit,  1 say  of  all  j 
honest  recreations,  God  hath  therefore  indulged  them  to  refresh,  ease,  solace  1 
and  comfort  us.  But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stern,  too  rigid,  too  precise,  too  } 
grossly  superstitious,  and  whilst  we  make  a conscience  of  every  toy,  with  touch 
not,  taste  not,  &c.,  as  those  Pythagoreans  of  old,  and  some  Indians  now,  that 
will  eat  no  flesh,  or  suffer  any  living  creature  to  be  killed,  the  Bannians  about 
Guzzerat ; we  tyrannize  over  our  brother’s  soul,  lose  the  riglxt  use  of  many 
good  gifts ; honest  ° sports,  games  and  pleasant  recreations,  ^ punish  ourselves 
without  a cause,  lose  our  liberties,  and  som'etimes  our  lives.  Anno  1270,  at 
Magdeburg  in  Germany,  a J ewfell  into  a privy  upon  a Saturday,  and  without 
help  could  not  possibly  get  out;  he  called  to  his  fellows  for  succour,  but  they 
denied  it,  because  it  was  their  Sabbath,  non  licebat  opus  manuurn  exercere; 
the  bishop  hearing  of  it,  the  next  day  forbade  him  to-  be  pulled  out,  because 
it  was  our  Sunday.  In  the  mean  time  the  wretch  died  before  Monday.’  We 
have  myriads  of  examples  in  this  kind  amongst  those  rigid  Sabbatarians,  and 
therefore  not  without  good  cause,  ^ Intolerabilem  perturbationem  Seneca  calls 
it,  as  well  he  might,  an  intolerable  perturbation,  that  causeth  such  dire  events, 
folly,  madness,  sickness,  despair,  death  of  body  and  soul,  and  hell  itself. 

Subsect.  V. — Cure  of  Religious  Melancholy. 

To  purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  require  some  monster- 
taming  Hercules,  a divine  ^.^sculapius,  or  Christ  himself  to  come  in  liis  own 
person,  to  reign  a thousand  years  on  earth  before  the  end,  as  the  Millenaries 
will  have  him.  They  are  generally  so  refractory,  self-conceited,  obstinate,  so 
firmly  addicted  to  that  religion  in  which  they  have  been  bred  and  bi’ought  up, 
that  no  persuasion,  no  terror,  no  persecution,  can  divert  them.  The  considera- 
tion of  which,  hath  induced  many  commonwealths  to  suffer  them  to  enjoy  their 
consciences  as  they  will  themselves : a toleration  of  Jews  is  in  most  provinces^ 
of  Europe.  In  Asia  they  have  their  synagogues : Spaniards  permit  Moore 
to  live  amongst  them : the  Mogulhans,  Gentiles  : the  Turks  all  religions.  In 
Europe,  Poland  and  Amsterdam  are  the  common  sanctuaries.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  for  conscience’-sake,  but  let  him  be 
of  what  religion  he  will,  he  may  be  saved,  as  Cornelius  was  formerly  accepted, 
Jew,  Turk,  Anabaptist,  &c.  If  he  be  an  honest  man,  live  soberly,  and 
civilly  in  his  profession,  (Volkelius,  Crellius,  and  the  rest  of  the  Socinians,  that 
now  nestle  themselves  about  Cracow  and  Bakow  in  Poland,  have  renewed  this 
opinion),  serve  his  own  God,  with  that  fear  and  reverence  as  he  ought.  Sua 
cuique  civitati  (Lseli)  religio  sit,  nostra  nobis,  Tully  thought  fit  every  city 
should  be  free  in  this  behalf,  adore  their  own  Custodes  et  I'opicos  cfeos,  tutelar 

® Vandomiilius  de  Aucupio.  cap.  27.  ® Some  explode  all  human  author.s,  arts  and  sciences,  poet.s. 

histories,  &c.,  so  precise,  their  zeal  overruns  their  wits;  and  so  stupid,  they  oppose  all  humane  learninjf, 
because  1 hey  are  ignorant  themselves  and  illiterate,  nothing  must  bo  read  but  Scri])tures;  but  these  men 
deserve  to  be  piti<  d,  rather  than  confuted.  Others  are  so  strict  they  will  admit  of  no  honest  game  and 
pleasure,  no  dancing,  singing,  other  plays,  recreations  and  games,  hawking,  liuntlng,  cock-tighting,  bear- 
baiting,  &c.,  because  to  see  one  beast  kill  anoUier  is  the  fruit  of  our  rebellion  against  God,  <!tc.  P Nuda 
ac  tremcbunda  cruentis  Irrepet  genibus  si  can  lida  jusserit  Ino.  Juvenalis,  .-ect.  ti.  i Aumstcr,  Cosmog, 
lib.  3.  cap.  444.  Inciditin  cloacain,  unde  se  uou  possit  e.\imere,  implorat  opem  sociorum,  sed  illi  uegaut, 

*■1)0  benefic.  7.  2. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  5.]  Cure  of  Religious  Mtlancholy. 
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and  local  gods,  as  Symmacbus  calls  tliem.  Isocrates  adviseth  Denionicus 
"when  he  came  to  a strange  city,  to  ® worship  by  all  means  the  gods  of  the 
place, unumquemque  Topicum  deum  sic  coli  oportere,  quomodo  ipse  prcece- 
peril:  which  Cecilius  in  ^Minutius  labours,  and  would  have  every  nation 
sacrorum  ritus  gentiles  hahere  et  deos  colere  municipes,  keep  their  own  cere- 
monies, worship  their  peculiar  gods,  which  Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the 
Africans,  Deos  suos  patrio  more  venerantur,  they  worship  their  own  gods 
according  to  their  own  ordination.  For  why  should  any  one  nation,  as  he  there 
pleads,  challenge  that  universality  of  God,  Deum  suum  quern  nec  ostendunt, 
nee  vident,  discurrentem  scilicet  et  uhique  prcesentem^  in  omnium  mores,  actus, 
et  occultas  cogitationes  inquirentem,  &c.,  as  Christians  do:  let  every  province 
enjoy  their  liberty  in  tliis  behalf,  worship  one  God,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are 
informed.  The  Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asiae,  Europse,  Lybise,  diis  ignotis  et 
peregrinis : others  otherwise,  &c.  Plinius  Secundus,  as  appears  by  his  Epistle 
to  Trajan,  would  not  have  the  Christians  so  persecuted,  and  in  some  time  of  the 
■reigD  of  Maximinus,  as  we  find  it  registered  in  Eusebius,  lih.  9.  cap.  9.  there 
was  a decree  made  to  this  pm’pose,  Nullus  cogatur  invitus  ad  huncsvel  ilium 
deorum  culfum,  “ let  no  one  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  worship  any 
particular  deity,”  and  by  Constantine  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign  as  ’^Baronius 
informeth  uSf  Nemo  alteri  exhiheat  molestiam,  quod  cujusque  animus  vult,  hoc 
quisque  transigat,  new  gods,  new  lawgivers,  new  priests,  will  have  new  cere- 
monies, customs  and  religions,  to  which  every  wise  man  as  a good  formalist 
should  accommodate  himself. 

“ * Saturnus  periit,  perierunt  et  sua  jura, 

Sub  Jove  nunc  mundus,  jussa  sequare  Jovis.” 

Tlie  said  Constantine  the  Emperor,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung  down  and  demo- 
lished all  the  heathen  gods,  silver,  gold  statues,  altars,  images  and  temples, 
and  turned  them  all  to  Christian  churches,  infestus  gentilium  monumentis  ludi- 
brio  exposuit;  the  Turk  now  converts  them  again  to  Mahometan  mosques. 
The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  ■^Symmachus, 
the  orator,  in  his  days,  to  procure  a general  toleration,  used  this  argument, 
"^Because  God  is  immense  and  infinite,  and  his  nature  cannot  perfectly  be 
known,  it  is  convenient  he  should  be  as  diversely  worshipped,  as  every  man 
shall  perceive  or  understand.”  It  was  impossible,  he  thought  for  one  religion 
to  be  universal : you  see  that  one  small  province  can  hardly  be  ruled  by  one 
law,  civil  or  spiritual;  and  “how  shall  so  many  distinct  and  vast  empires  of 
the  world  be  united  into  one?  It  never  was,  never  will  be.”  Besides,  if  there 
be  infinite  planetary  and  firmamental  worlds,  as  “some  will,  there  be  infinite 
genii  or  commanding  spirits  belonging  to  each  of  them ; and  so,  per  consequens 
(for  they  will  be  all  adored),  infinite  religions.  And  therefore  let  every  terri- 
tory keep  their  proper  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  their  dii  tutelares  will,  so  Tyrius 
calls  them,  “ and  according  to  the  quarter  they  hold,”  their  own  institutions, 
revelations,  orders,  oracles,  which  they  dictate  from  time  to  time,  or  teach 
their  priests  or  ministers.  This  tenet  was  stiffly  maintained  in  Turkey  not 
long  since,  as  you  may  read  in  the  third  epistle  of  Busbequius,  “^that  all 
those  should  participate  of  eternal  happiness,  that  lived  a holy  and  innocent 
life,  what  religion  soever  they  professed.”  Rustan  Bassa  was  a great  patron 
of  it ; though  Mahomet  himself  was  sent  virtute  gladii,  to  enforce  all,  as  he 
writes  in  his  Alcoran,  to  follow  him.  Some  again  will  approve  of  this  for  Jews, 
Gentiles,  infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold,  they  can  be  content  to  give  them  all 
respect  and  favour,  but  by  no  means  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our 

■Numen  venerarepnesertim  quodclvltas  colit.  t Octavio  dial.  Annal.  tom.  3.  ad  annum  324. 1. 

* Ovid.  “ Saturn  is  dead,  his  laws  died  with  him ; now  that  Jupiter  rules  the  world,  let  us  obey  his  laws.’ 
y In  epist.  Syra.  * Quia  deus  immensum  qulddam  est,  et  infinitum  cujus  natura  perfecte  cognoscl  non 
potest,  «quum  ergo  est,  at  diverse  ratlone  colatur  prout  quisque  aliquid  de  Deo  perclpit  aut  intelligit. 

* Campanclla,  Cnlcaginus  and  others.  b AJternsB  beatitudlnis  consortes  fore,  qui  sancte  innocenterque 

banc  vitam  tradaxerint,  quamconque  1111  rellgionem  sequuti  suut. 
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[Part,  3.  Sec.  4. 


own  cliurcli,  and  called  Christians,  to  no  heretics,  scliistnatics,  or  the  like;  let  ■: 
the  Spanish  inquisition,  that  fourth  fury,  speak  of  some  of  them,  the  civil  w^ars 
and  massacres  in  France,  our  Marian  times.  ®Magallianus  the  Jesuit  will  not 
admit  of  conference  with  a heretic,  but  severity  and  rigour  to  be  used,  non 
illis  verba  reddere,  sed  furcas  figere  oportet;  and  Theodosius  is  commended  in 
Nicephorus,  lib.  12.  cap.  15.  That  he  put  all  heretics  to  sUence.”  Bernard. 
Epist.  190,  will  have  club  law,  fire  and  sword  for  heretics,  “^compel  them, 
stop  their  mouths  not  with  disputations,  or  refute  them  with  reasons,  but  with 
fists;”  and  this  is  their  ordinary  practice.  Another  company  are  as  mild  on  ; 
the  other  side ; to  avoid  all  heart-burning,  and  contentious  wars  and  uproars,  i 
they  would  have  a general  toleration  in  every  kingdom,  no  mulct  at  all,  no  » 
man  for  religion  or  conscience  be  put  to  death,  which  ^Thuanus  the  French  | 
historian  much  favours;  our  late  Socinians  defend ; Yaticanus  against  Calvin  : 
in  a large  Treatise  in  behalf  of  Servetus,  vindicates ; Castilio,  &c.,  Martin  ; 
Ballius  and  his  companions,  maintained  this  opinion  not  long  since  in  France,  i 
whose  error  is  confuted  by  Beza  in  a just  volume.  The  medium  is  best,  and  5 
that  which  Paul  prescribes.  Gal.  i.  “ If  any  man  shall  fall  by  occasion,  to  : 
restore  such  a one  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  by  all  fair  means,  gentle  admo-  | 
nitions;”  but  if  that  will  not  take  place.  Post  unam  et  alteram  adnwnitionem  ^ 
hccreticum  devita,  he  must  be  excommunicate,  as  Paul  did  hf  Hymenseu.s,  | 
delivered  over  to  Satan.  Immedicabile  vulnus  ense  reddendum  est.  As  Hip-  [ 
pocrates  said  in  physic,  I may  well  say  in  divinity,  Quce  ferro  non  curantur,  1 
ignis  curat.  For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them  by  laws,  mulcts,  bum  their  books,  i 
forbid  their  conventicles;  for  when  the  cause  is  taken  away,  the  effect  will  f 
soon  cease.  Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  silly  fellows,  that  : 
through  fasting,  too  much  meditation,  preciseness,  or  by  melancholy  are  dis-  i. 
tempered : the  best  means  to  reduce  them  ad  sanam  mentem,  is  to  alter  their  r 
course  of  life,  and  with  conference, ’threats,  promises,  persuasions,  to  intermix  I 
physic.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  had  such  a prophet  committed  to  his  charge  in  | 
Yenice,  that  thought  hewas  Elias,  and  would  fast  as  he  did ; he  dressed  a fellow  i 
in  angel’s  attire,  that  said  he  came  from  heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and 
by  that  means  stayed  his  fast,  administered  his  physic;  so  by  the  mediation  1 
of  this  forged  angel  he  was  cured.  ^Bhasis,  an  Arabian,  co7it.  lib.  1.  cap.  9, 
speaks  of  a fellow  that  in  like  case  complained  to  him,  and  desired  his  help : | 
“ I asked  him  (saith  he)  what  the  matter  was;  he  replied,  I am  continually 
meditating  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  methinks  I see  and  talk  with  fiery  spirits, 
and  smell  brimstone,  &c.,  and..am  so  carried  away  with  these  conceits,  that  I 
can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  go  about  my  business : I cured  him  (saith 
Khasis)  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  physic,  and  so  have  I done  by  many 
others.”  We  have  frequently  such  prophets  and  dreamers  amongst  us,  whom 
we  persecute  with  fire  and  faggot : I think  the  most  compendious  cure,  for 
some  of  them  at  least,  had  been  in  Bedlam.  Sed  de  his  satis. 


MEMB.  II. 

Subsect.  I. — Religious  Melancholy  indefect;  parties  affected,  Epicures,  Atheists, 
Hypocrites,  worldly  secure,  Carnalists,  all  impious  persons,  impenitent  si?i“ 
ners,  ^c. 

In  that  other  extreme  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  knowledge,  faith,  fear, 
hope,  &c.  are  such  as  err  both  in  doctrine  and  manners,  Sadducees,  Herodiaiis, 

® Comment  in  C.  Tim.  6.  ver.  20.  et  21.  severitate  cum  agendum,  etnon  alitor.  dQuod  silentiura 

lin-rpHfis  indixerit.  ® Igne  et  fuste  potius  agendum  cum  hsereticis  quam  cum  disputationibus ; os  aim 

inmionn  f Prffifat.  Hist.  KQuidamconqucstusestmihidehocmorbo,  etdcprecatuscstute^ 

ilium  curarem ; ego  quisivl  ab  eo  quid  sentiret;  respondit,  semper  imaginor  et  co^to 

&c.™  t ita  demersus  sum  hac  imaginatione,  ut  nec  cdam  nec  dormiam,  ncc  negotiis,  &c.  Ego  curavl 

moUicina  ct  persuasione;  et  sic  plures  alios. 
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Mem.  2.  Sabs.  1.]  Itdljious  Melanchohj  in  Defect. 


libertines,  politicians  j all  manner  of  atheists,  epienres,  intidels,  that  are  secure, 
in  a reprobate  sense,  fear  not  God  at  all,  and  such  are  too  distrustful  and 
timorous,  as  desperate  persons  be.  That  grand  sin  of  atheism  or  impiety, 
^Melancthon  calls  it  mo7istrosam  melancholiam,  mon.^tvo\\.^  melancholy;  or 
venenafayn  melancholiam,  poisoned  melancholy.  A company  of  Cyclops  or 
»iants,  that  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets  feigned,  antipodes  to  Christians, 
that  scoff  at  all  religion,  at  God  himself,  deny  Iiim  and  all  his  attributes,  his 
wisdom,  power,  providence,  his  mercy  and  judgment. 

“i  Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  snljterranea  regna, 

Et  centum,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras, 

Atque  una  transire  vadnm  tot  miliia  cymlja, 

Nec  pueri  credant,  nisi  qui  nondum  sere  lavantur.” 

That  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection- of  the  dead,  pain,  happiness, 
or  world  to  come,  credat  Judeeus  Apella;  for  their  parts  they  esteem  them  as 
so  many  poet’s  tales,  bugbears,  Lucian’s  Alexander;  Moses,  Mahomet,  and 
Christ  are  all  as  one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloody  wars  in  France  for 
matters  of  religion  (saith  ^Richard  Dinoth)  were  so  violently  pursued  between 
Huguenots  and  Papists,  there  was  a company  of  good  fellows  laughed  them  all 
to  scorn,  for  being  such  superstitious  fools,  to  lose  their  wives  and  fortunes, 
accounting  faith,  religion,  immortality  of  the  soul,  mere  fopperies  and  illusions. 
Such  lose  ^atheistical  spirits  are  too  predominant  in  all  kingdoms.  Let  them 
contend,  pray,  tremble,  trouble  themselves  that  will,  for  their  parts,  they  fear 
neither  God  nor  the  devil ; but  wdth  that  Cyclops  in  Euripides. 


“ Hand  nlla  numina  expavescunt  cselitum, 
Sed  victimas  nni  deorum  maximo, 
Ventri  offerunt,  decs  ignorant  caeteros.” 


“They  fear  no  God  but  one, 
They  sacrifice  to  none. 

But  belly,  and  him  adore, 

For  gods  they  know  no  more.” 


“ Their  god  is  their  belly,”  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  saturitas; qiiibus 

in  solo  vivendi  causa  potato  est.  The  idol,  which  they  worship  and  adore,  is 
their  mistress;  with  him  in  Plautus,  mallem  hesc  mulier  me  amet  quam  dii^ 
they  had  rather  have  her  favour  than  the  gods’.  Satan  is  their  guide,  the  flesh 
is  their  instructor,  hypocrisy  their  counsellor,  vanity  their  fellow-soldier,  their 
will  their  law,  ambition  their  captain,  custom  their  rule ; temerity,  boldness, 
impudence  their  art,  toys  their  trading,  damnation  tlieir  end.  All  their  endea- 
vours are  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  appetite,  how  to  please  their  genius,  and  to 
be  merry  for  the  present,  Ede,  lude,  bibe,  post  mortem  nulla  voluptas.^  “The 
same  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other,’’ 
Eccles.  iii.  19.  The  world  goes  round. 

“ “truditur  dies  die, 

Novosque  pergunt  intevire  Lunae : ” 


®They  did  eat  and  drink  of  old,  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold,  planted,  built,  and 
will  do  still.  “P  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a man  there 
is  no  recovery,  neither  was  any  man  knov/n  that  hath  returned  from  the  grave ; 
for  we  are  born  at  all  adventure,  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as  though  we  had 
never  been ; for  the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our  nostrils,  &c.,  and  the  spirit 
vanisheth  as  the  soft  air.  *^Come  let  us  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  are  present, 
let  us  cheerfully  use  the  creatures  as  in  youth,  let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly 
wine  and  ointments,  let  not  the  flower  of  our  life  pass  by  us,  let  us  crown  our- 
selves with  rose-buds  before  they  are  withered,”  &c.  ^ Vivamus  mea  Lcsbia  et 
amemus,  &c.  ®Come  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love,  and  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for 
this  is  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot.  Tempora  labuntar,  tacitisque  senescimus 


h De  aniraa.  c.  de  humoribns.  i Juvenal.  “ That  there  arc  many  ghosts  and  .subterranean  realm.s, 

and  a boat-pole,  and  black  frogs  in  the  Stygian  gulf,  and  tint  so  many  thousands  pa.ss  over  in  one  boat, 
not  even  boys  believe,  unless  those  not  as  yet  wn.shcd  for  money.”  k Li.  5.  Gal.  hist,  quamplurimi  reperti 
Bxint  qui  tot  pericula  subeuntes  Irridebant;  et  qu®  de  fide,  rcligione,  &c.  dicebant,  ludiltrio  hubebant,  nihil 
eorum  admittentes  de  futura  vita.  150,000  atheists  at  this  day  in  Paris,  Mercennus  thinks.  ‘‘i  “Fat. 
drink,  be  merry;  there  is  no  more  pleasure  after  death.”  “ 1 1 or.  1.  2.  od.  18.  “One  day  succeeds  another, 

and  new  moons  hasten  to  their  wane.”  °Luko  xvil.  P Wisd.  ii.  2.  Vers.  0, 7,  8.  Catudus, 

' 1 lov.  vii.  18. 
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annisd  ^ For  tlie  rest  of  heaven  and  hell,  let  children  and  superstitious  fools 
believe  it:  for  their  parts,  they  are  so  far  from  trembling  at  the  dreadful  day 
of  judgment  that  they  wish  with  Nero,  Me  vivo  fiat,  let  it  come  in  their  times ; 
so  secure,  so  desperate,  so  immoderate  in  lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  reven^^e 
that,  a^s  Paterculus  said  of  some  caitiffs  in  his  time  in  Pome,  Quod  nerjuiter 
ausi,  fortiter  executi:  it  shall  not  be  so  wickedly  attempted,  but  as  desperately 
peitoiined,  whatever  they  take  in  hand.  AVere  it  not  for  God’s  restrainin'"' 
grace,  fear  and  shame,  temporal  punishment,  and  their  own  infamy,  they  would 
Lycaon-like  exenterate,  as  so  many  cannibals  eat  uji,  or  Cadmus’  soldiers  con-  i 
sume  one  another.  These  are  most  impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists,  ; 
that  never  use  the  name  of  God  but  to  swear  by;  that  express  nought  else  i 
but  epicurism  in  their  carriage  or  hypocrisy;  with  Pentheus  they  neglect  and  | 
contemn  these  rites  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  gods ; they  will  be  gods  j 
themselves,  or  at  least  socii  deorum.  Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Ccesar  habet.  j 

Caesar  divides  the  empire  with  J ove.”  A.proyis,  an  ./Egyptian  tyrant,  grew,  j 
saith  ^ Herodotus,  to  that  height  of  pride,  insolency  of  impiety,  to  that  contempt  | 
01"  gods  and  men,  that  he  held  his  kingdom  so  sure,  ut  a nemine  deorum  out  i 
homtvum  sibi  eripi  posset,  neither  God  nor  men  could  take  it  from  him.  | 

certain  blasphemous  king  of  Spain  (as  ^Lansius  reports)  made  an  edict,  that  | 
no  subject  of  liis,  for  ten  years’  space,  should  believe  in,  call  on,  or  worship  any  | 
god.  And  as  ^ Jovius  relates  of  “ Mahomet  the  Second,  that  sacked  Constan-  | 
tinople,  he  so  behaved  himself,  that  he  believed  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet;  1 
and  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  kept  his  word  and  promise  no  farther  than  | 
for  his  advantage,  neither  did  he  care  to  commit  any  offence  to  satisfy  his  lust.”  ; 
I could  say  the  like  of  many  princes,  many  private  men  (our  stories  are  full  of  i 
them)  in  times  past,  this  present  age,  that  love,  fear,  obey,  and  perform  aL 
civil  duties  as  they  shall  find  them  exjpedient  or  behoveful  to  their  own  ends.  ; 
Securi  adversus  Deos,  securi  adversus  homines,  votis  non  esi  opus,  which  i 
“Tacitus  reports  of  some  Germans,  they  need  not  pray,  fear,  hope,  for  they  are  s 
secure,  to  their  thinking,  both  from  gods  and  men.  Bulco  Opiliensis,  sometime  t 
Duke  of  ^Silesia,  was  such  a one  to  a hair;  he  lived  (saith  “HCiieas  Sylvius)  f 
at  ‘^Uratislavia,  “and  was  so  mad  to  satisfy  his  lust,  that  he  believed  neither  i 
heaven  nor  hell,  or  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  but  married  wives,  and  turned 
them  up  as  he  thought  fit,  did  murder  and  mischief,  and  what  he  list  himself.” 
This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  days : say  what  you  can,  dehort,  c 

exhort,  persuade  to  the  contrary,  they  are  no  more  moved, quam  si  dura 

silexautstetMarpesia  c«z<^<?5,thanso  manystocks  and  stones ; tell  them  ofheaven 
and  hell,  ’tis  to  no  purpose,  later em  lavas,  they  answer  as  Ataliba  that  Indian 
prince  did  friar  Yincent,  ““when  he  brought  him  a book,  and  told  him  all  the 
mysteries  of  salvation,  heaven  and  hell  were  contained  in  it : he  looked  upon 
it,  and  said  he  saw  no  such  matter,  asking  withal,  how  he  knew  it:”  they 
will  but  scoff  at  it,  or  wholly  reject  it.  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  when  he  was 
now,  by  Nero’s  command,  bleeding  to  death,  cnidiebat  amicos  nihil  refcrentes 
de  immortalitate  animce,  aut  sapientum  placitis,  sed  Isvia  carmina  etfaciles 
versus;  instead  of  good  counsel  and  divine  meditations,  he  made  his  friends 
sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrilous  songs.  Let  them  take  heaven,  paradise, 
and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum  est  esse  hie,  it  is  good  being  here : 
there  is  no  talking  to  such,  no  hope  of  their  conversion,  they  are  in  a reprobate 
sense,  mere  carnalists,  fleshly-minded  men,  which  howsoever  they  may  bo 

t “Time  glides  away,  and  we  grow  old  by  years  in.sensibly  accumulating.”  '^Lib.  1.  Montan.  ■ 

lib.  1.  cap.  4.  J'Orat.  font.  Ilispan.  no  proximo  deccimio  dcum  adorareiit,  &c.  ^Talem  se  cxhibuit,  ■ 
ut  nee  in  Christum,  nee  Mahometem  crcderct,  unde  elTectum  ut  promissa  nisi  quatenusinsuum  commodmn  H 
cederent  minime  servarct,  nee  ullo  scelere  peccatum  statueret,  ut  suis  dcsideriis  satisfaccret.  “ Lib.  do  n 
mor.  Germ.  b Or  Breslau.  “ Usque  adeo  Insanus,  ut  nec  inferos,  nee  superos  esse  dicat,  aniinasque  ■ 
cum  corporibus  interire  credat,  &c.  dEuropaj  deser.  cap.  ‘24.  eFratres  a Bry  Amer.  par.  G.  librum  ft  ■ 
Vincentio  monacho  datum  ndjecit,  nihil  sc  videro  ibi  hujusmodi  dicens  rogansque  unde  htec  sciret,  quum  h 
tic  coclo  ct  Tartaro  contiucri  ibi  dlccrct.  B 
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applauded  in  tliis  life  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for  worldly  wise  men, 
“^  Tliey  seem  to  me  (saith  Melaucthon)  to  be  as  mad  as  Hercules  was  when 
he  raved  and  killed  his  wife  and  children.”  A milder  sort  of  these  atheistical 
spirits  there  are  that  profess  religion,  but  timicle  et  hmsitanter,  tempted  there- 
unto out  of  that  horrible  consideration  of  diversity  of  religions,  which  are  and 
have  been  in  the  world  (which  argument,  Campanella,  Atheismi  Triumiohati, 
cap.  9.  both  urgeth  and  answers),  besides  the  covetousness,  imposture,  and 
knavery  of  priests,  quce  fadunt  (as  ^Postellus  observes)  ut  rebus  sacris  minus 
fadant  fidem;  and  those  religions  some  of  them  so  fantastical,  exorbitant,  so 
violently  maintained  with  equal  constancy  and  assurance;  whence  they  infer, 
that  if  there  be  so  many  religious  sects,  and  denied  by  the  rest,  why  may 
they  not  be  all  false?  or  wh}'-  should  this  or  that  be  preferred  before  the  rest  ? 
The  sceptics  urge  this,  and  amongst  others  it  is  the  conclusion  of  Sextus 
Empericus,  lib.  S.adversus  Mathematicos : after  many  philosophical  arguments, 
and  reasons  and  con,  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  that  there  are  no  gods, 
he  so  concludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugnent,  &c.  Una  tantum  potest  esse  vera,  as 
Tully  likewise  disputes : Christians  say,  they  alone  worship  the  true  God,  pity 
all  other  sects,  la,ment  their  case;  and  yet  those  old  Greeks  and  Romans  that 
worshipped  the  devil,  as  the  Chinese  now  do,  aut  deos  topicos  their  own  gods ; 
as  Julian  the  apostate,  ^ Cecilius  in  Minutius,  Celsus  and  Porphyrins  the 
philosopher  object : and  as  Machiavel  contends,  were  much  more  noble,  ge- 
nerous, victorious,  had  a more  flourishing  commonwealth,  better  cities,  better 
soldiers,  better  scholars,  better  wits.  Their  gods  often  overcame  our  gods, 
did  as  many  miracles,  &c.  Saint  Cyril,  Amobius,  Minutius,  with  many  other 
ancients  of  late,  Lessius,  Morneus,  Grotius  de  Vedt.  Eelig.  Christiance,  Sava- 
narola  de  Verit.  Fidd  Christiance,  well  defend ; but  Zanchius,  ^ Campanella, 
Marinus  Marcennus,  Bozius,  and  Gentillettus  answer  all  these  atheistical 
arguments  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles  many  as  of  old,  wicked  men 
generally  thrive,  professed  atheists  thrive, 


“ 1 Nullos  esse  deos,  inane  coelum, 

Affirm  at  Selins  : probatque,  quod  se 
Factum,  dum  negat  Iiax,  vidct  beatuui.' 


“ There  are  no  gods,  heavens  are  toys, 
Selius  in  public  justifies; 

Because  tiiat  uhilst  he  thus  denies 
Their  deities,  he  better  thrives.” 


This  is  a prime  argument:  and  most  part  your  most  sincere,  upright,  honest, 
and  ^good  men  are  depressed,  “ The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong  (Eccles.  ix.  11.),  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  favour  nor  riches  to 
men  of  understanding,  but  time  and  chance  comes  to  all.”  There  was  a great 
. plague  in  Athens  (as  Thucydides,  lib.  2.  relates),  in  which  at  last  every  man, 
’ with  great  licentiousness,  did  what  he  list,  not  caring  at  all  for  God’s  or  men’s 
I laws.  “ Neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  laws  of  men  (saith  he)  awed  any  man, 
I because  the  plague  swept  all  away  alike,  good  and  bad;  they  thence  concluded 

tit  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship  the  gods,  since  they  perished  all  alike.” 
Some  cavil  and  make  doubts  of  scripture  itself:  it  cannot  stand  with  God’s 
mercy,  that  so  many  should  be  damned,  so  many  bad,  so  few  good,  such  have 
and  hold  about  religions,  all  stiff  on  their  side,  factious  alike,  thrive  alike, 
I and  yet  bitterly  persecuting  and  damning  each  other;  “ It  cannot  stand  with 
I God’s  goodness,  protection,  and  providence  (as  “ Saint  Chrysostom  in  the 
Dialect  of  such  discontented  persons)  to  see  and  sufler  one  man  to  be  lame, 
^ another  mad,  a third  poor  and  miserable  all  the  days  of  his  life,  a fourth 


t 

I 

I 


f Nor.  minus  hi  furunt  quam  Hercules,  qui  conjugem  ct  llbcros  intcrfccit;  liahot  lime  mtns  plura  hujus- 
modl  portento.sa  nionstra  « De  orbis  con.  lib.  I . cap.  7.  h Monne  Konumi  sine  Deo  \ cstro  regnant  et 
truuntur  orbe  toto,  et  vos  ct  Deos  vestros  captives  tenent,  &c.  Minutius  Uctaviano.  i Comment,  in  iJene.sin 
copiosus  in  hoc  subjecto.  k Ecce  pars  vestrQm  ct  major  ct  meiior  alget,  fume  labornt,  et  dens  patitur, 
dissimulat,  non  vult,  non  potest  opitularl  suis,  et  vel  invuiidus  vel  iniquus  est.  Ceeilius  in  Minut.  Dum 
rapiunt  mala  fata  bonos,  ignoscite  fasso,  Solicitor  nullos  esse  putare  deos.  Ovid.  Vidi  ego  diis  fretos,  multos 
deelpi,  Plautus,  Casina  act.  2.  seen.  6.  1. Martial  1.  4.  epig.  21.  ™Scr.  .30.  in  .3.  cap  ad  Eplics.  liic 

mactis  est  pedibus,  alter  furit,  alius  ad  extremum  scncctam  progressus  omnem  vitam  paupertate  pcrugit,  ille 
tioi-Lisgravissimis  : sunt  hacc  I’rovidenUfO  opera?  hie  surdus,  illc  mutus,  &c. 


t 
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grievously  tormented  with  sickness  and  aches,  to  his  last  hour.  Are  these 
signs  and  works  of  God’s  providence,  to  let  one  man  be  deaf,  another  dumb  % 
A pool  honest  fellow  lives  in  disgrace,  woe  and  want,  wretched  he  isj  when 
as  a wicked  caitiff  abounds  in  superfluity  of  wealth,  keeps  whores,  parasites, 
and  what  he  will  himself  i Audis,  J upiiBr,  hcBc  f d'cilici  multa  connectcntcs, 
longum  reprehensioiiis  sermonem  erga  Dei providentiam  contexunt,  Thus  they 
mutter  and  object  (see  the  rest  of  their  arguments  in  Marcennus  in  Genesin, 
and  in  Campanella,  amply  confuted),  with  many  such  vain  caviLs,  well  knowm' 
not  worthy  the  recapitulation  or  answering  : whatsoever  they  pretend,  they 
are  interim  of  little  or  no  religion. 

Cousin-germans  to  these  men  are  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and  deists, 
who,  though  they  be  more  temperate  in  this  life,  give  many  good  moral 
precepts,  honest,  upright,  and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  in  effect  they 
are  the  same  (accounting  no  man  a good  scholar  that  is  not  an  atheist),  nimis 
altum  sapiunt,  too  much  learning  malies  them  mad.  Whilst  they  attribute  all 
to  natural  causes,  °contingence  of  all  things,  as  Melancthon  calls  them,  Per- 
tinax  hominum  genus,  a peevish  generation  of  men,  that  misled  by  philosophy 
and  the  devil’s  suggestion,  their  own  innate  blindness,  deny  God  as  much  as 
the  rest,  hold  all  religion  a fiction,  opposite  to  reason  and  philosophy,  though 
for  fear  of  magistrates,  saith  ^ Vaninus,  they  durst  not  publicly  profess  it. 
Ask  one  of  them  of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly  replies,  a philosopher, 
a Galenist,  an  Averroist,  and  with  Rabelais  a physician,  a peripatetic,  an 
epicure.  In  spiritual  things  God  must  demonstrate  all  to  sense,  leave  a pawn 
with  them,  or  else  seek  some  other  creditor.  They  will  acknowledge  Nature 
and  Fortune,  yet  not  God:  though  in  effect  they  grant  both:  for  as  Scaliger 
defines,  Nature  signifies  God’s  ordinary  power;  or,  as  Calvin  writes,  Natime  is 
God’s  order,  and  so  things  extraordinary  may  be  called  unnatural : Fortune  his 
unrevealed  will;  and  so  we  call  things  changeable  that  are  beside  reason  and 
expectation.  To  this  purpose  ^Minutius  in  Octavio,  and  ® Seneca  well  dis- 
courseth  with  them,  lih.  4.  de  henejiciis,  cap.  5,  6,  7.  “ They  do  not  under- 

stand what  they  say;  what  is  Nature  but  God?  call  him  what  thou  wilt.  Nature, 
J upiter,  he  hath  as  many  names  as  offices : it  comes  all  to  one  pass,  God  is  the 
fountain  of  all,  the  first  Giver  and  Preserver,  from  whom  all  things  depend, 

quo,  et  per  quern  omnia,  Nam  quocunque  vides  Deus  est,  quocunque  moveris, 
God  is  all  in  all,  God  is  everywhere,  in  every  place.”  And  yet  this  Seneca, 
that  could  confute  and  blame  them,  is  all  out  as  much  to  be  blamed  and  con- 
futed himself,  as  mad  himself ; for  he  holds  fatum  Stoicum,  that  inevitable 
Necessity  in  the  other  extreme,  as  those  Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did, 
against  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  so  often  thunders,  and  those  heathen 
mathematicians,  Nigidius  Fingulus,  magicians,  and  Priscilianists,  whom  St. 
Austin  so  eagerly  confutes,  those  Arabian  questionaries,  Novem  Judices,  Albu- 
mazer,  Dorotheus,  &c.,  and  our  countryman  ^ Estuidus,  that  take  upon  them 
to  define  out  of  those  great  conjunctions  of  stars,  with  Ptolomeus,  the  jDeriods 
of  kingdoms,  or  religions,  of  all  future  accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schisms, 
heresies,  and  what  not?  all  from  stars,  and  such  things,  saith  Magiuus,  Quce 
sibi  et  intelligentiis  suis  reservavit  Deus,  which  God  hath  reserved  to  himself 
and  his  angels,  they  will  take  upon  them  to  foretel,  as  if  stars  were  immediate, 
inevitable  causes  of  all  future  accidents.  Csesar  Yaninus,  in  his  book  de  admi- 
randis  natures  Arcanis,  dial.  52.  de  oracuUs,  is  more  free,  copious  and  open 
in  the  explication  of  this  astrological  tenet  of  Ptolemy,  than  any  of  our  modern 


^ “ Oh  I Jupiter,  do  you  hear  those  tilings  ? Collecting  many  such  facts,  they  weave  a tissue  of  reproaches 
against  God’s  providence.”  ° Omnia,  contingentcr  fieri  volunt.  Jlelancthon  in  prajceptum  primum. 

P Dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  admir.  nat.  Arcanis.  ^ Anima  nica  sit  cum  animis  philosophorum.  Deuni 

unum  multis  designant  nominibus,  &c.  ®Non  intelligis  te  quum  ha’c.dicis,  negare  teipsum  nomen  pci : 
quid  culm  est  aliud  liatura  quam  Deus?  &c.  tot  habet  appellationes quot  munera  tAustin.  '‘rrincipio 
phaimer. 


'>Ieni.  2,  Subs.  l.J  Rcfigious  Melancholy  in  Defect. 
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writers,  Cardan  excepted,  a true  discij^Ie  of  liismaster  Pomponatius;  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  peripatetics,  he  refers  all  apparitions,  prodigies,  miracles, 
oracles,  accidents,  alterations  of  religions,  kingdoms,  &c.  (for  which  he  is 
soundly  lashed  by  Marinus  Mercennu.s,  as  well  he  deserves),  to  natural  causes 
(for  spirits  he  will  not  acknowledge),  to  that  light,  motion,  influences  of  heavens 
and  stars,  and  to  the  intelligences  that  move  the  orbs.  Intelligentia  qucs 
movet  orhem  mediante  codo,  &c.  Intelligences  do  all : and  after  a long  discourse 
of  miracles  done  of  old,  si  hcec  dccmones  possint,  cur  non  et  intelligenticc 
ccelorum  motrices  'i  nd  as  these  great  conjunctions,  aspects  of  planets,  begin 
or  end,  vary,  are  vertical  and  predominant,  so  have  religions,  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  kingdoms  their  beginning,  progress,  periods,  in  urhihus,  regibus,  religi- 
onibus,  ac  in  particularibus  hominibus,  hcec  vera  ac  manifesta  sunt,  ut  Aristo- 
teles  innuere  videtur,  et  quotidiana  docet  experientia,  ut  historias  perhgens 
videbit;  quid  olim  in  Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et  illustrius?  quid  nunc  vile 
magis  et  exccrandum  ? Ita  ccdestia  corpora  pro  mortalium  benejicio  religiones 
oedificant,  et  cum  cessat  injiuxus,  cessat  lexf  &c.  And  because,  according  to 
their  tenets,  the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  influences  of  stars  eternal, 
kingdoms,  religions,  alterations  shall  be  likewise  eternal,  and  run  round  after 
many  ages;  Atque  iterum  ad  Troiam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles;  renascentur 
religiones,  et  ceremonice,  res  humance  in  idem  recident,  nihil  nunc  est  quod 
non  olim  fuit,  et  post  scecidorum  revolutiones  alias,  eritf  &c.  idem  specie,  saith 
Vaninus,  non  individuo  quod  Plato  signijicavit.  These  (saith  mine  ^author), 
these  are  the  decrees  of  peripatetics,  which  though  I recite,  in  obsequium  Chris- 
tiancefidei  detestor,  as  I am  a Christian  I detest  and  hate.  Thus  peripatetics 
and  astrologers  held  in  former  times,  and  to  this  eflfect  of  old  in  Rome,  saith 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  lib.  7,  when  those  meteors  and  prodigies  appeared  in 
the  air,  after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  “ “ Men  were  diversely  affected  : 
some  said  they  were  God’s  just  judgments  for  the  execution  of  that  good  man, 
some  refeiTed  all  to  natural  causes,  some  to  stars,  some  thought  they  came  by 
chance,  some  by  necessity,”  decreed  ab  initio,  and  could  not  be  altered.  The 
two  last  opinions  of  necessity  and  chance  were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note  than 
the  rest. 

“ b Sunt  qui  in  Fortnnaj  jam  casibus  omnia  ponunt, 

Et  mundum  credunt  nullo  rectore  moveri, 

Katura  volvente  vices,”  &c. 

For  the  flrst  of  chance,  as  ° Sallust  likewise  informeth  us,  those  old  Romans 
generally  received ; “ They  supposed  fortune  alone  gave  kingdoms  and  empires, 
•w'ealth,  honours,  offices : and  that  for  two  causes;  first,  because  every  wicked 
base  unworthy  wretch  was  preferred,  rich,  potent,  &c. ; secondly,  because  of 
their  uncertainty,  though  never  so  good,  scarce  anyone  enjoyed  them  long : but 
after,  they  began  upon  better  advice  to  think  otherwise,  that  every  man  made 
his  own  fortune.”  The  last  of  Necessity  was  Seneca’s  tenet,  that  God  was 
alligatus  causis  secundis,  so  tied  to  second  causes,  to  that  inexorable  Necessity, 
that  he  could  alter  nothing  of  that  which  was  once  decreed ; sic  erat  infatis,  it 
cannot  be  altered,  semel  jussit,  semper  paret  Deus,  nulla  vis  rumpit,  nullce 
pieces,  nec  ipsum  fulmen,  God  hath  once  said  it,  and  it  must  for  ever  stand 
good,  no  prayers,  no  threats,  nor  power,  nor  thunder  itself  can  alter  it.  Zeno, 

* “ In  citiex,  kings,  religions,  and  In  Individual  men,  these  things  are  true  and  obvious,  as  Aristotle  appears 
to  imply,  and  daily  experience  teaches  to  the  reader  of  historj':’for  what  was  more  sacred  and  illustrious, 
by  Gentile  law,  than  Jupiter?  what  now  more  vile  and  execrable?  In  this  way  celestial  objects  suggest 
religions  for  worldly  motives,  and  when  the  influx  ceases,  so  does  the  law,”  &c.  ^ “ And  again  a great 

Acliilles  shall  be  sent  against  Troy ; religions  and  their  ceremonies  shall  be  born  again;  however  affairs  relapse 
into  the  same  tract,  there  is  notliing  now  that  was  not  formerly  and  will  not  be  again,”  &c.  ^ Vaninus 

dial.  62.  de  oraculis.  Varie  homines  aifccti,  alii  dci  judicium  ad  tarn  pii  exilium,  alii  ad  naturam 

referebant,  nec  ab  indlgnatlone  dei,  sed  humanis  causis,  &c.  12.  Natural,  qua-st.  33.  39.  b Juv.  Sat.  13. 
“ 'Jhere  are  those  who  ascribe  everything  to  chance,  and  believe  tliat  the  world  is  made  without  a director, 
nature  influencing  the  vicissitudes,”  &c.  ° Epist.  ad  C.  Cmsar.  Romani  olim  putabant  fortunam  regna 

et  imperia  dare ; Credebant  an  tea  mortalcs  fortunam  solam  opes  et  honorcs  larglri,  idque  duabus  de  causis: 
pHmum  quod indignus quisque  dives,  lionoratus, potens;  altcruui,  vix  quisquam perpetuo  bonis  iis  fi’ui  visus. 
I’ostea  prudentiorcs  didiccra  fortunum  suam  queraquo  tingere. 
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lldhjious  Mdandiohj.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  4.  [ 


Clnysippus,  and  these  other  Stoics,  as  you  may  read  in  Tally,  2.  de  dimnatvme,  > 
Gellius,  lih.  6.  cap.  2.  &c.,  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages,  there  have  been  k 
such,  that  either  deny  God  in  all,  or  in  part ; some  deride  him,  they  could  have  * 
made  a better  world,  and  ruled  it  more  orderly  themselves,  blaspheme  him, 
derogate  at  their  pleasure  from  him.  ’Twas  so  in  Plato’s  time,  “ Some  say 
there  be  no  gods,  others  that  they  care  not  for  men,  a middle  sort  grant  both.” 
non  sit  Dtus,  undo  honu  ? si  sit  Dous,  undo  Tnoda  1 So  Cotta  argues  in  i; 
Tully,  why  made  he  not  all  good,  or  at  least  tenders  not  the  welfare  of  such  1 
as  are  good?  As  the  woman  told  Alexander,  if  he  be  not  at  leisure  to  hear  j 
causes,  and  redress  them,  why  doth  he  reign  ? ® Sextus  Empericus  hath  many  j 
such  arguments.  Thus  perverse  men  cavil.  So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all 
sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent,  true,  false,  zealous,  ambidexters,  neutralists, 
lukewarm,  libertines,  atheists,  &c.  They  will  see  these  religious  sectaries 
agree  amongst  themselves,  be  reconciled  all,  before  they  will  participate  witfi,  j! 
or  believe  any : they  think  in  the  meantime  (which  ^ Celsus  objects,  and  whom 
Origen  confutes),  “ We  Christians  adore  a person  put  to  ^death  with  no  more 
reason  than  the  barbarous  Getes  worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  Cilicians  Mopsus, 
the  Thebans  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Lebadians  Trophonius  j one  religion  is  as 
true  as  another,  new  fangled  devices,  all  for  human  respects;”  gi’eat-witted 
Aristotle’s  works  are  as  muchauthenticalto  them  as  Scriptures,  subtle  Seneca’s 
Epistles  as  canonical  as  St.  Paul’s,  Pindarus’  Odes  as  good  -as  the  Prophet 
David’s  Psalms,  Epictetus’ Enchiridion  equivalent  to  wise  Solomon’s  Proverb.s. 
They  do  openly  and  boldly  speak  this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places 
and  companies.  “ ^ Claudius  the  emperor  was  angry  with  Heaven,  because  it 
thundered,  and  challenged  Jupiter  into  the  field;  with  what  madness!  saith 
Seneca;  he  thought  Jupiter  could  not  hurt  him,  but  he  could  hurt  Jupiter,” 

Diagoras,  Demonax,  Epicurus,  Pliny,  Lucian,  Lucretius, Contemptorque 

DeHm  Mezentius,  professed  atheists  all”  in  their  times : though  not  simple 
atheists  neither,  as  Cicogna  proves,  lih.  1.  cap.  1.  they  scoffed  only  at  tho.se 
Pagan  gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  offices.  Gilbertus  Cognatus 
labours  much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to  vindicate  Lucian  from  scandal,  and 
there  be  those  that  apologize  for  Epicurus,  but  all  in  vain ; Lucian  scoffi  at  all, 
Epicurus  he  denies  all,  and  Lucretius  his  scholar  defends  him  in  it : 


“ i Humana  ante  oculos  fardfe  cum  vita  jaceref, 

In  terrls  oppressa  gravi  cum  reli{>ione, 

Qusb  caput  a cceli  regionibus  ostendebat, 
Horribili  super  aspectu  moi  talibus  instans,”&c. 


“ When  human  kind  was  drenched  in  sunerstition, 
With  ghastly  looks  aloft,  which  frighted  mortal 
men,’’  &c. 


He  alone,  like  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world  fi’om  that  monster. 
Uncle  Pliny,  lih.  2.  cap.  7.  nat.  hist,  and  lih.  7.  cap.  55,  in  express  words 
denies  . the  immortality  of  the  soul.  ^ Seneca  doth  little  less,  lih.  7.  epist.  55. 
ad  Lucilium,  et  lih.  de  consol,  ad  Martiain,  or  rather  more.  Some  Greek 
Commentators  would  put  as  much  upon  Job,  that  he  should  deny  resurrection, 
&c.,  whom  Pineda  copiously  confutes  in  cap  7.  Job,  vers.  9.  Aristotle  is  hardly 
censured  of  some,  both  divines  and  philosojihers.  St.  J ustin  in  Parcenetica 
ad  Genies,  Greg.  Nazianzen.  in  disput.  Theodoret,  lih. 5.  de  curat, 

grcec.  affec.,  Origen.  lih.  de  principiis.  Pomponatius  justifies  in  his  Tract  (so 
styled  at  least)  De  immortalitate  AnimcE,  Scaliger  (who  would  forswear  himself 
at  any  time,  saith  Patritius,  in  defence  of  his  great  master  Aristotle),  and 
Dandinus,  lih.  3.  de  animd,  acknowledge  as  much.  Averi'oes  oppugns  all 
spirits  and  supreme  powers ; of  late  Brunus  {infcelix  Prunus,  Kepler  calls 
him),  Machiavel,  Cscsar  Vaninus  lately  burned  at  Toulouse  in  France,  and  Pet. 

d 10  de  legib.  Alii  negant  esse  deos,  alii  decs  non  curare  res  humanas,  alii  utraque  concedunt.  ® Lib.  8. 
ad  math em.  f Origen.  contra  Ceisum.  1.  3 hos  immerito  nobiscum  conferri  fusb  declarat.  B Cruclflxnin 
deum  ignominlosfe  luicianus  vita  peregrin.  Christum  vocat.  h De  Ira,  10.  34.  Iratus  coelo  quod  obstrepcrct, 
ad  pugnam  vocans  Jovem,  quanta  dementia?  putavit  sibi  nocere  non  posse,  et  se  nocere  tamen  ,lovi 
posse.  i Lib.  1.  1.  k Idem  status  post  mortem,  ac  fuit  nntequam  nasceremur,  et  Seneca.  Idem 

e.rit  post  me  quod  ante  roe  fnit,  1 Lucernce  cadein  conditio  quum  e.xtinguiiur,  ac  fuit  antequam  acetn- 
Ueretur;  ita  et  lioniinis.  Dissert,  cum  uunc.  sider. 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  1.]  Jidijious  Melancholy  in  Defect. 
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Aretine,  have  publicly  maintained  such  atheistical  paradoxes,  “with  that  Italian 
Bocaccio  with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  &c.,  ex  quo  infert  hand  posse  internosci, 
qucB  sit  verier  religio,  Judaica,  3Iahometa7ia,  an  Christiana,  quoniam  eadem 
signa,  &c.,  “from  which  he  infers,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  which  is  the 
true  religion,  Judaism,  Mahommedanism,  or  Christianity,”  &c.  “MarinusMer- 
cennus  suspects  Cardan  for  his  subtleties,  Campanella,  and  Charron’s  Book  of 
Wisdom,  with  some  other  Tracts  to  savour  of  ^atheism : but  amongst  the  rest 
that  pestilent  book  de  trihus  mundi  impostor ibus,quem  sine  horrore  (inquit)  non 
legas,  et  mundi  Cymbalam  dialogis  quatuor  contentum,  anno  1538,  auctore 
Peresio,  Parisiis  excusum,  *^&c.  And  as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such 
blasphemous  spirits,  so  there  have  not  been  wanting  their  patrons,  protectors, 
disciples  and  adherents.  bTever  so  many  atheists  in  Italy  and  Germany,  saith 
’’Colerus,  as  in  this  age:  the  like  complaint  Mercennus  makes  in  France, 
50,000  in  that  one  city  of  Paris.  Frederic  the  Emperor,  as  ^Matthew  Paris 
records,  licet  non  sit.recitabile(L  use  his  own  words),  is  reported  to  have  said, 
Trespra;stigiatoi'es,BIoses,Christus,et  Mahomet, utimundodominarentur,totum 
populum  sibi  conteinporaneum  seduxisse.  (Henry,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
heard  him  speak  it,)  Si  principes  imperii  institutioni  mece,  adheererent,  ego 
multd  melioi'em  modum  credendi  et  vivendi  oi'dinarem. 

To  these  professed  atheists  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and  carnal  crew 
of  worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go  to  hell  in  a lethargy,  or  in 
a dream  j who  though  they  be  professed  Christians,  yet  they  will  nulla palles- 
cere  culpa,  make  a conscience  of  nothing  they  do,  they  have  cauterizeef  con- 
sciences, and  are  indeed  in  a reprobate  sense,  “ past  all  feeling,  have  given 
themselves  over  to  wantonness,  to  work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  even  with 
greediness,”  Ephes.  iv.  19.  They  do  know  there  is  a God,  a day  of  judgment 
+9  come,  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  ila  comedunt  ac  dormiunt,  ac  si 
diem  judicii  evasissent;  italudnnt  ac  rident,  ac  si  in  codis  cum  Deo  regnarent: 
they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all  dangers,  and 
were  in  heaven  already : 

“ t Metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 

Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari.” 

Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  contemn  the  means  of 
their  salvation,  may  march  on  with  these;  but  above  all  others,  those  Herodiaii 
temporizing  statesmen,  political  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make  a 
show  of  religion,  but  in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  Simidata  sanctitas  duplex 
iniquitas;  they  are  in  a double  fault,  “that  fashion  themselves  to  this  world,” 
which  “ Paul  forbids,  and  like  Mercury,  the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad 
with  bad.  When  they  are  at  Rome,  they  do  there  as  they  see  done,  puritans 
with  puritans,  papists  with  papists ; omnium  liorarum  formalists,  ambi- 

dexters, lukewarm  Laodicean  s.  ^ All  their  study  is  to  please,  and  their  god  is 
their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  and  their  endeavours  to  their 
own  ends.  Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  public  seem  to  do,  “^With  the  fool 

in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God.”  Hens  tu de  Jove  quid  sentis .? 

“ Hulloa!  what  is  your  opinion  about  a ^Jupiter?”  Their  words  are  as  soft  as 
oil,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts;  like  Alexander  YI.  so  cunning  dissemblers, 
that  what  they  think,  they  never  speak.  Many  of  them  are  so  close,  you  can 
hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  exceptions  at  them;  they  are  not  factious, 
oppressors  as  most  are, no  bribers,  no simoniacal contractors, no  such  ambitious, 
lascivious  persons  as  some  others  are,  no  drunkards,  sohrii  solem  vident  orien- 
tem,  sobrii  vident  occidentem,  they  rise  sober,  and  go  sober  to  bed,  plain  deal- 

“ Campanella,  cap.  18.  Atheism,  trlumphat.  ° Comment,  in  Gen.  cap.  7.  PSo  that  a man  may 

meet  an  atheist  as  s<)on  in  his  study  ns  in  tlic  street.  *lSimouis  religio  iucerto  auctore  Cracovio:  edit. 
l.')88,  conclusio  libri  est,  Edc  itaque,  bibe,  lude,  &c.  jam  Deus  tigmentum  est.  J.ib.  do  immortal, 

animas.  ®I’ag.  045.  an.  1238.  ad  finem  Ilenrici  tertil.  Idem  IMsterius.  pag.  74.3.  in  compilat. 

siu.  tVirg.  “ They  place  fear,  fate,  and  the  sound  of  craving  Acheron  under  their  feet.”  '^Jtom. 

xii.  2.  * Omnls  Aristippum  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res.  y Psal.  xiil.  1.  * Guicciardini. 
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lU-lujious  Blelajichuly.  • [Part.  3.  Sec.  1. 

iiig,  iipriglit,  honest  men,  they  do  wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  in  tlie 
world’s  esteem  at  least,  very  zealous  in  religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble, 
peace-makers,  keep  all  duties,  very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken  of,  beloved  of 
all  men;  but  he  that  knows  better  how  to  judge,  he  that  examines  the  heart, 
saith  they  are  hypocrites.  Cor  dolo  plenum;  sonant  viiium  percussa  maligni,  | 
they  are  not  sound  within.  As  it  is  with  writers  ’'oftentimes.  Plus  sanctimonim 
in  lihello,^  quclm  libelli  auctore,  more  holiness  is  in  the  book  than  in  the  author  j 
of  it : so  ’tis  with  them : many  come  to  church  with  great  Bibles,  whom  Car- 
dan said  he  could  not  choose  but  laugh  at,  and  will  now  and  then  dare  operam 
Aiigustino,  read  Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed  usurer.^,  mere 
gripes,  tota  vites  ratio  epzcurea  est ; all  their  life  is  epicurism  and  atheism, 
come  to  church  all  day,  and  lie  with  a courtezan  at  night.  Qui  Curios  simu- 
lant et  Bacchanalia  vivunt,  they  have  Esau’s  hands,  and  Jacob’s  voice:  yea, 
and  many  of  those  holy  friars,  sanctified  men,  Cappam,  saith  Hierom,  et  cili- 
cium  induunt,  sed  intus  latronem  tegunt.  They  are  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothinf^, 
Introrsum  turpes,  speciosi  pelle  decord,  “ Fair  without,  and  most  foul  withiin’’ 

^ Latetplerumque  sub  tristiamictu  lascivia,  et  deformis  horror  vilivestetegitur ; 
ofttimes  under  a mourning  weed  lies  lust  itself,  and  horrible  vices  under  a 
poor  coat.  But  who  can  examine  ail  those  kinds  of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into 
their  hearts?  If  we  may  guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fmit,  never  so  many  as  in 
these  days ; show  me  a plain-dealing  true  honest  man : Et  pudor,  et  prohitas, 
et  timor  omnis  abest.  He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  lives,  and  see  such 
enormous  vices,  men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeakable  in  malice,  furious  in 
their  rage,  flattering  and  dissembling  (all  for  their  own  end.s),  will  surely  think 
they  are  not  truly  religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  paid:  in  a reprobate 
sense,  as  in  this  age.  But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for  the  present,  dis- 
semble as  they  can,  a time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  called  to  an  account, 
their  melancholy  is  at  hand,  they  pull  a plague  and  curse  upon  them  own  heads, 
thesaurisant  iram  Dei.  Besides  all  such  as  are  in  deos  contumeliosi,  blaspheme, 
contemn,  neglect  God,  or  scoff  at  him,  as  the  poets  feign  of  Salmon eus,  that 
would  in  derision  imitate  Jupiter’s  thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his  pains, 

J upiter  intonuit  contra,  &c.,  so  shall  they certainlyrue  it  in  the  end,  l^in  se  spuit 
qui  in  ccelum  spuit),  their  doom’s  at  hand,  and  hell  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  with  such  atheistical  spirits 
in  the  meantime,  ’tis  not  the  best  way  to  reclaim  them.  Atheism,  idolatry, 
heresy,  hypocrisy,  though  they  have  one  common  root,  that  is,  indulgence  to 
corrupt  affection,  yet  their  growth  is  different,  they  have  diver’s  symptoms, 
occasions,  and  must  have  several  cures  and  remedies.  ’Tis  true  some  deny 
there  is  any  God,  some  confess,  yet  believe  it  not : a third  sort  confess  and 
believe,  but  will  not  live  after  his  laws,  worship  and  obey  him : others  allow 
God  and  gods  subordinate,  but  not  one  God,  no  such  general  God,  non  talem 
Deum,  but  several  topic  gods  for  several  places,  and  those  not  to  persecute  one 
another  for  any  difference,  as  Socinus  will,  but  rather  love  and  cherish. 

To  describe  them  in  particular,  to  produce  their  arguments  and  reasons, 
would  require  a just  volume,  I refer  them  therefore  that  expect  a more  ample 
satisfaction,  to  those  subtle  and  elaborate  treatises,  devout  and  famous  tracts 
of  our  learned  divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists),  that  have 
abundance  of  reason  to  prove  there  is  a God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  &c., 
out  of  the  strength  of  wit  and  philosophy  bring  irrefragable  arguments  to  such 
as  are  ingenuous  and  well  disposed;  at  the  least,  answer  all  cavils  and  objec- 
tions to  confute  their  folly  and  madness,  and  to  reduce  them,  si  fieri  posset,  ad 
sanam  mentem,  to  a better  mind,  though  to  small  purpose  many  times. 
Amongst  others  consult  with  Julius  Cmsar  Lagalla,  professor  of  philosophy  in 


Erasmus. 


b llicrora. 


®Sencc.  consol,  ad  i’olyb.  ca.  21. 
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Home,  who  bath  written  a large  volume  of  late  to  confute  atheists : of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  Hierom.  Montanus  de  immortalitate  Animoe:  Lelius 
Vincentius  of  the  same  subject : Thomas  Giaminus,  and  Franciscus  Collins  de 
Pnganorum  animahus  post  mortem,  a famous  doctor  of  the  Ambrosian  College 
in  Milan.  Bishop  Fotherby  in  Aiheomastix,  Doctor  Dove,  Doctor  Jackson, 
Abernethy,  Corderoy,  have  written  well  of  this  subject  in  our  mother  tongue ; 
in  Latin,  Colerus,  Zanchius,  Paleareus,  lilyricus,  ^Philippus,  Faber  I’aven- 
tinus,  &c.  But  instar  omnium,  the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists  is 
Marinus  Mercennus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis:  ‘^with  Campanella’s 
Atheismus  Triumphatus.  He  sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this  brutisii 
passion  (seventeen  in  number  I take  it),  answers  all  their  arguments  and 
sophisms,  which  he  reduceth  to  twenty-six  heads,  proving  withal  his  own 
assertion ; “ There  is  a God,  such  a God,  the  true  and  sole  God,”  by  thirty- 
five  reasons.  His  Colophon  is  how  to  resist  and  repress  atheism  and  to  that 
purpose  he  adds  four  especial  means  or  ways,  vrhich  whoso  will  may  profitably 
peinse. 

Subsect.  II. — Despair.  Despairs,  Equivocations,  Definitions,  Parties  and 

Parts  affected. 

There  be  many  kinds  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be  holy,  some  unholy, 
as  ^one  distinguisheth ; that  unholy  he  defines  out  of  Tully  to  be  AEgrihidinem 
animi  sine  ulla  rerum  expectatione  meliore,  a sickness  of  the  soul  without  any 
hope  or  expectation  of  amendment : which  commonly  succeeds  fear;  for  whilst 
evil  is  expected,  we  fear : but  when  it  is  certain,  we  despair.  According  to 
Thomas,  2.  2«.  distinct.  40.  art.^.  it  is  Recessus  cb  re  desiderata, propter  impos- 
sibilitatem  existimatam,  a restraint  from  the  thing  desired,  for  some  impossi- 
bility supposed.  Because  they  cannot  obtain  what  they  would,  they  become 
desperate,  and  many  times  either  yield  to  the  passion  by  death  itself,  or  else 
attempt  impossibilities,  not  to  be  performed  by  men.  In  some  cases,  this 
desperate  humour  is  not  much  to  be  discommended,  as  in  wars  it  is  a cause 
many  times  of  extraordinary  valour;  as  Joseph.,  lib.  1.  de  hello  Jud.  cap.  14. 
L.  Danaeus  in  Aphoris.  polit.  pag.  226.  and  many  politicians  hold.  It  makes 
them  improve  their  worth  beyond  itself,  and  of  a forlorn  impotent  comj)any 
become  conquerors  in  a moment.  Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salulem, 

“ the  only  hope  for  the  conquered  is  despair.”  In  such  courses  when  they  see 
no  remedy,  but  that  they  must  either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and 
oftentimes,  prceter  spem,  beyond  all  hope  vindicate  themselves.  Fifteen 
thousand  Locrenses  fought  against  a hundred  thousand  Crotonienses,  and 
seeing  now  no  way  but  one,  they  must  all  die,  thought  they  would  not  depart 
um’evenged,  and  thereupon  desperately  giving  an  assault,  conquered  their 
enemies.  Nee  alia  causa  victories  (saith  Justin  mine  author)  qudm  quod  de- 
sper  aver  ant.  William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  first  landed  in  England,  sent> 
back  his  ships,  that  his  soldiers  might  have  no  hope  of  retiring  back.  ^Bodine 
excuseth  his  countrymen’s  overthrow  at  that  famous  battle  at  Agincourt,  in 
Henry  the  Fifth  his  time(cwf  saith  Froissard,  historia producere  non 

which  no  history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein  one  handful  of  Englishmen 
overthrew  a royal  army  of  Frenchmen),  with  this  refuge  of  despair,  pauci 
desperati,  a few  desperate  fellows  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all 
hope  of  life,  fought  like  so  many  devils ; and  gives  a caution,  that  no  soldiers 
hereafter  set  upon  desperate  persons,  which  * after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius, 
Guicciardini  likewise  admonisheth,  Ilypomnes,  part.  2.  pag.  25.  not  to  stop  an 
enemy  that  is  going  liis  way.  Many  such  kinds  there  are  of  desperation,  when 

dDlsput.  4.  rhilosophiae  adver.  Atheos.  VenetHs  1627,  quarto.  ®Edit.  Romee,  fol.  1631.  f Abor- 

ncthy,  c.  24.  of  his  Physic  of  the  Soul.  8 Omissa  spe  Victoria}  in  destlnatam  mortem  conspirant,  tantusqiio 
ardor  singulos  ceplt,  ut  victores  sc  putarent  si  non  inulti  morcrcnUir.  Justin.  1.  20.  b Method,  hist.  cap.  5. 
illosti  abire  volenti  iter  minime  iutersciudas,  &c. 
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iTien  are  past  liope  of  obtaining  any  suit,  or  in  despair  of  better  fortune  j 
Desperatio  Jcicit  Monachum,  as  the  saying  is,  and  desperation  causeth  deatli 
,:tselfj  how  many  thousands  in  such  distress  have  made  away  themselves,  and 
many  others!  For  he  that  cares  not  for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man’s 
life.  A Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  ^Paterculus  tells  the  story,  perceiving  himself 
and  Fulvius  Flaccus  his  dear  friend,  now  both  carried  to  prison  by  Opimius, 
ancl  in  despair  of  pardon,  seeing  the  young  man  weep,  quin  tu  potius  hoc,  inquit, 
fads,  do  as  I do ; and  with  that  knocked  out  his  brains  against  the  door- 
cheek,  as  he  was  entering  into  prison,  protinusque  illiso  capite  in  carceris  ja- 
nuameffuso  cerebro  expiravit,s,\idi  so  desperately  died.  But  these  are  equivocal, 
improper.  “When  I speak  of  despair,”  saith  *Zanchie,  “I  speak  not  of 
every  kind,  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  God.  It  is  opposite  to  hope,  and 
a most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the  devil  seeks  to  entrap  men.”  Musculus 
makes  four  kinds  of  desperation,  of  God,  ourselves,  our  neighbour,  or  any  thing 
to  be  done ; but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily  to  the  former : all 
kinds  are  opposite  to  hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions,  as  Simonides 
calls  it ; I do  not  mean  that  vain  hope  which  fantastical  fellows  feign  to  them- 
selves, which,  according  to  Aristotle  is  insomnium  vigilantium,  a waking 
dream ; but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds  from  confidence,  and  is  an  anchor 
to  a floating  soul;  spes  alit  agricolas,  even  in  our  temporal  affairs,  hope  revives 
us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther  animateth;  and  were  it  not  for  hope,  “ we  of  all 
others  were  the  most  miserable,”  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  life;  were  it  not  for 
hope,  the  heart  would  break;  “for  though  they  be  punished  in  the  sight  of 
men,”  (Wisdom  iii.  4.)  yet  is  “ their  hope  full  of  immortality : ” yet  doth  it  not 
so  rear,  as  despair  doth  deject;  this  violent  and  sour  passion  of  despair,  is  of 
all  perturbations  most  grievous,  as  ^Patritius  holds.  Some  divide  it  into  final 
and  temporal;  “final  is  incurable,  which  befalleth  reprobates;  temporal  is  a 
rejection  of  hope  and  comfort  for  a time,  which  may  befal  the  best  of  God’s 
children,  and  it  commonly  proceeds  “^from  weakness  of  faith,”  as  in  David 
when  he  was  oppressed  he  cried  out,  “ 0 Lord,  thou  hast  forsaken  me,’’  but 
this  for  a time.  This  ebbs  and  flows  with  hope  and  fear;  it  is  a grievous  sin 
howsoever:  although  some  kind  of  despair  be  not  amiss,  when,  saith  Zanchius, 
we  despair  of  our  own  means,  and  rely  wholly  upon  God : but  that  species  is 
not  here  meant.  This  pernicious  kind  of  desperation  is  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
course, homicida  animee,  the  murderer  of  the  soul,  as  Austin  terms  it,  a fearful 
passion,  wherein  the  party  oppressed  thinks  he  can  get  no  ease  but  by  death, 
and  is  fully  resolved  to  offer  violence  unto  himself;  so  sensible  of  his  burden, 
and  impatient  of  his  cross,  that  he  hopes  by  death  alone  to  be  freed  of  his 
calamity  (though  it  prove  otherwise),  and  chooseth  with  Job  vi.  8.  9.  vii.  15. 
“Bather  to  be  strangled  and  die,  than  to  be  in  his  bonds.”  °The  part 
affected  is  the  whole  soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it;  there  is  a privation  of 
joy,  hope,  trust,  confldence,  of  present  and  future  good,  and  in  their  place 
succeed  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  as  in  the  symptoms  shall  be  shown.  The  heart  is 
grieved,  the  conscience  wounded,  the  mind  eclipsed  with  black  fumes  arising 
from  those  perpetual  terrors. 

•Subsect.  Ill, — Causes  of  Despair,  the  Devil,  Melancholy,  Meditation,  Dis- 
trust, WeaJmess  of  Faith,  Rigid  Ministers,  Misunderstanding  Scriptures, 

Guilty  Consciences,  (fee. 

The  principal  agent  and  procurer  of  this  mischief  is  the  devil ; those  whom 
God  forsakes,  the  devil  by  his  permission  lays  hold  on.  Sometimes  he  perse- 

k Poster,  volum.  * Super  procceptum  primrnn  de  Relig.  et  partibus  ejus.  Non  loquor  de  omni 

desperatione,  sed  tantum  de  ea  qua  desperare  solcnt  homines  de  Deo;  opponitur  spei,  et  est  peccatum  ffra- 
Tissimum,  &c.  1 1.ib.  5.  tit.  21 . de  regis  institut.  Omnium  pertiirbationum  detenriina.  Hcpiobl 

usejne  ad  flnem  pertinucUer  persiatunt.  /zanchius.  Vitium  ab  iiittdclitate  proficiscens.  » Abenietliy- 


Despair  his  C.o‘isc,s. 
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cutes  them  with  that  worm  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  ^Saul,  and  others. 
The  poets  call  it  Nemesis,  but  it  is  indeed  God’s  just  judgment,  sero  sed  serin, 
lie  strikes  home  at  last,  and  setteth  upon  them  “ as  a thief  in  the  night,” 
1 Thes.  ii.  ^ This  temporary  passion  made  David  cry  out,  “ Lord,  rebuke  me 
not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thine  heavy  displeasure;  for  thine 
arrows  have  light  upon  me,  &c.  there  is  nothing  sound  in  my  flesh,  because  of 
thine  anger.”  Again,  I roar  for  the  very  grief  of  my  heart:  and  Psalm  xxii. 
My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  and  art  so  far  from  my  health, 
and  the  words  of  my  crying?  I am  lilte  to  water  poured  out,  my  bones  are  out 
of  joint,  mine  heart  is  like  wax,  that  is  molten  in  the  mids.  of  my  bowels.  So 
Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15  and  16  vers,  and  Psalm cii.  “I  am  in  misery  at  the  point 
of  death,  from  my  youth  I sufier  thy  terrors,  doubting  for  my  life ; thine 
indignations  have  gone  over  me,  and  thy  fear  hath  cut  me  off.”  Job  doth  often 
complain  in  this  kind ; and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the  devil  is  ready  to  try 
and  torment,  “still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.”  If  he  find  them  merry, 
saith  Gregory,  “ he  tempts  them  forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act ; if  pensive 
and  sad,  to  a desperate  end.”  Aut  suadendo  hlanditur,  aut  minando  terret, 
sometimes  by  fair  means,  sometimes  again  by  foul,  as  he  perceives  men  severally 
inclined.  His  ordinary  engine  by  which  he  produces  this  effect,  is  the  melan- 
choly humour  itself,  which  is  balneum  diaboli,  the  devil’s  bath ; and  as  in 
Saul,  those  evil  spirits  get  in  ^as  it  were,  and  take  possession  of  us.  Black 
choler  is  a shoeing-horn,  a bait  to  allure  them,  insomuch  that  many  writers 
make  melancholy  an  ordinary  cause,  and  a symptom  of  despair,  for  that  such 
men  are  most  apt,  by  reason  of  their  ill-disposed  temper,  to  distrust,  fear,  grief, 
mistake,  and  amplify  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or  falsely  appre- 
hend. Conscientia  scrupulosa  nascitur  ex  vitio  naturali,  complexione  inelan~ 
cholica  (saith  Navarrus,  cap.  27.  num.  282.  tom.  2.  cas.  conscien.)  The  body 
works  upon  the  mind,  by  obfuscating  the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments, 
which  ® Perkins  illustrates  by  simile  of  an  artificer,  that  hath  a bad  tool,  his 
skill  is  good,  ability  correspondent,  by  reason  of  ill  tools  his  work  must  needs 
be  lame  and  imperfect.  But  melancholy  and  despair,  though  often,  do  not 
always  concur;  there  is  much  difierence : melancholy  fears  without  a cause, 
this  upon  great  occasion;  melancholy  is  caused  by  fear  and  grief,  but  this  tor- 
ment procures  them  and  aU  extremity  of  bitterness;  much  melancholy  is  with- 
out affliction  of  conscience,  as  ‘Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  four  reasons  ; 
and  yet  melancholy  alone  again  may  be  sometimes  a sufflcient  cause  of  this 
terror  of  conscience.  ‘‘Foelix  Plater  so  found  it  in  his  observations,  e melan- 
cholicis  alii  damnatos  se  putant,  Deo  curce  non  sunt,  nec  prcedestinati,  &c. 
“They  think  they  are  not  predestinate,  God  hath  forsaken  them;”  and  yet 
otherwise  very  zealous  and  religious;  and  ’tis  common  to  be  seen,  “melan- 
choly for  fear  of  God’s  judgment  and  hell  fire,  drives  men  to  desperation ; fear 
and  sorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  often  with  it.”  Intolerable  pain  and 
: anguish,  long  sickness,  captivity,  misery,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and  those 

* lesser  giuefs,  do  sometimes  effect  it,  or  such  dismal  accidents.  Si  non  statim 
relevantur,  ^Mercennus,  dubitantan  sit  Deus,  if  they  be  not  eased  forthwith, 
they  doubt  whether  there  be  any  God,  they  rave,  curse,  “and  are  desperately 
mad  because  good  men  are  oppressed,  wicked  men  flourish,  they  have  not  as 
they  think  to  their  desert,”  and  through  impatience  of  calamities  are  so  mis- 
^ afiected.  Democritus  put  out  his  eyes,  ne  malorum  civiurn  prosperos  videret 
successus,  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see  wicked  men  prosper,  and  was  there- 


li  PI  Sam.  il.  J6.  <ir8al.  xxxvlH.  vers.  9.  14.  rijn^jg^ent  se  mall  genii,  Lem.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  ®Casp9 
Of  conscience,  1 . 1.  16.  t Tract.  Melan.  cap.  .33  et  .31.  ^ C.  .3.  de  mentis  alien.  Deo  minus  se  cui  as 

esse,  nec  ad  s:  latem  prscdcstinutos  esse.  Ad  desperationem  sa[;pe  ducit  hroc  melancholia,  et  est  frequen- 
f.  Masima  ob  supplicil  nietnm  ffiternumque  judicium ; moeror  et  metus  in  desperationem  plcrumque  desinunt. 

Comment,  in  I.  c.ap.  gen.  artic.  3.  quia  impii  florent,  boni  opprlmuntur,  &c.  alius  ex  considcrationc  hujus 
; seriu  desperabundus. 
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fore  ready  to  make  away  himself,  as  ^ Agellius  writes  of  him.  Foelix  Platc.r 
hath  a memorable  example  in  this  kind,  of  a painter’s  wife  in  Basil,  that  was 
melancholy  for  her  sons  death,  and  for  melancholy  became  desperate;  she 
thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins,  “""and  for  four  months  still  raved 
that  she  was  in  hell-fire,  already  damned.”  When  the  humour  is  stin*ed  up* 
every  small  object  aggravates  and  incenseth  it,  as  the  parties  are  addicted! 

The  same  author  hath  an  example  of  a merchant  man,  that  for  the  loss  of  a 
little  wheat,  which  he  had  over  long  kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  for  that 
he  had  not  sold  it  sooner,  or  given  it  to  the  poor,  yet  a good  scholar  and  a great 
divine;  no  persuasion  would  serve  to  the  contrary  but  that  for  this  fact  he  was 
danined : in  other  matters  very  judicious  and  discreet.  Solitariness,  mucli 
fasting,  divine  meditation,  and  contemplations  of  God’s  judgments,  most  part 
accompany  this  melancholy,  and  are  main  causes,  as  ‘’Navarms  holds  ; to 
converse  with  such  kind  of  persons  so  troubled,  is  sufficient  occasion  of  trouble 
to  some  men.  Nonnulli  oh  longas  inedias,  studia  et  meditationes  ccelestes,  de 
rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper  agitant,  &c.  Many  (saith  P.  Forestus)  through 
long  fasting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  fall  into  such  fits;  and*^ 
Lemnius  adds,  lib.  4.  cap.  21.  they  be  solitary  given,  superstitious, 
precise,  or  very  devout : seldom  shall  you  find  a merchant,  a soldier,  an  inn- 
keeper, a bawd,  a host,  a usurer  so  troubled  in  mind,  they  have  cheveril 
consciences  that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldom  moved  in  this  kind  or  molested  ; 
young  men  and  middle  age  are  more  wild  and  less  apju’ehensive ; but  old  folks, 
most  part,  such  as  are  timorous  and  religiously  given.”  Pet,  Forestus,  observat. 
lib.  10.  cap.  12.  de  morbis  cerebri,  hath  a fearful  example  of  a minister,  that 
through  precise  fasting  in  Lent,  and  overmuch  meditation,  contracted  this  mis- 
chief, and  in  the  end  became  desperate,  thought  he  saw  devils  in  his  chamber, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  saved;  he  smelled  nothing,  as  he  said,  but  fire  and 
brimstone,  was  already  in  hell,  and  would  ask  them,  still,  if  they  did  not  *^smell 
as  much.  I told  him  he  was  melancholy,  but  he  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and 
replied  that  he  saw  devils,  talked  with  them  in  good  earnest,  would  spit  in  my 
face,  and  ask  me  if  I did  not  smell  brimstone,  but  at  last  he  was  by  him  cm’ed. 
Such  another  story  I find  in  Plater,  observat.  lib.  1.  A poor  fellow  had  done 
some  foul  offence,  and  for  fourteen  days  would  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became 
despers,te,  the  divines  about  him  could  not  ease  him,  but  so  he  died.  Continual 
meditation  of  God’s  judgments  troubles  msinj,  Multi  ob  timorem futuri  judicii, 
saith  Guatinerius,  cap.  5.  tract.  15.  et  suspicionem,  desperabundi  sunt.  David 
himself  complains  that  God’s  judgments  terrified  his  soul.  Psalm  cxix.  part  16. 
vers.  8.  “ My  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  thee,  and  I am  afraid  of  thy  judgments.” 
Quotiesdiem  ilium  cogito  (saith  ^Hierome)tofo  corpore  contrernisco,  ItxemhlQ  as 
often  as  I think  of  it.  The  terrible  meditation  of  hell  fire,  and  eternal  punish- 
ment much  torments  a sinful  silly  soul.  What’s  a thousand  years  to  eternity  ? 
Ubi  mceror,  uhifietus,  ubi  dolor  sempiternus.  Mors  sine  morte,fi?iis  sine  fine  ; 
a finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may  not  endure,  the  pain  is  so  grievous,  we  may 
not  abide  aii  hour,  a night  is  intolerable;  and  what  shall  this  unspeakable  fire 
then  be  that  burns  for  ever,  innumerable  infinite  millions  of  years,  in  onine 
cefoum,  in  ceternum.  O eternity ! 


“^iEternitas  est  ilia  vox, 
Vox  ilia  fulminatrix, 
Tonitruis  minacior, 
Fragorib usque  ccell, 


.^ternitas  est  ilia  vox, 

— meta  carens  et  ortii,  &c. 
Tornienta  nulla  territant, 
Qute  tiiiiuntur  anuis ; 


iEternitas,  oeternitas 
Versat  coquitque  pectus. 
Auget  ha:c  pocnas  indies, 
Centuplicatque  fliunnias,”  &c. 


yLib.  20.  c.  17.  *Ilamnatam  sc  putavit,  et  per  quatuor  menses  Gehennse  pcenam  sentire.  15C6. 
ob  triticum  diutius  sei’vatum  conscientiae  stiniulis  agitatur,  &c.  bTom.  2.  c.  27  num.  282.  convei’satio 
cum  scrupulosis,  vigiliae,  jejunia.  ® Solitaries  et  superstitiosos  plerumquo  exagitat  conscientia,  non 

mercatores,  lenones,  cauponcs,  fteneratores,  &c.  largiorem  hi  nacti  sunt  conscieutiam.  Juvencr  plcrumque 
conscientiam  negligunt,  senes  autem,  &c.  d Annon  sentis  sulphur,  inquit  ? ® Desperabundus  misere 

peviit.  fin  17.  Johannis.  Kon  pauci  se  cruciant,  et  cxcarniftcant  in  tantum,  ut  non  parnm  absint 

ab  insania:  neque  tamen  aliud  hac  mentis  anxietate  effleiunt,  quam  ut  diabolo  potestatem  faciant  ipsospor 
desperatiouem  ad  inicros  proUuceudl.  ^Jlrexelius  Isicet.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  “ Eternity,  that  ■word,  t u 
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This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  souls,  especially  if  their  bodies 
. be  predisposed  by  melancholy,  they  religiously  given,  and  have  tender  con- 
sciences, every  small  object  alFriglits  them,  the  very  inconsiderate  reading  of 
Scripture  itself,  and  misinterpretation  of  some  places  of  it ; as,  “ Many  are 
called,  few  are  chosen.  Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord.  Fear  not  little  flock. 
He  that  stands,  let  him  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Work  out  your  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.  That  night  two  shall  be  in  a be^  one  received,  the 
other  left.  Strait  is  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  and  few  there  are  that 
enter  therein.”  The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the  sower,  “ some  fell  on. 
barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.  Whom  he  hath  predestinated  he  hath 
chosen.  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy.”  Non  est  volentis 
nec  curreniis,  sed  miserentis  Dei.  These  and  the  like  places  terrify  the  souls 
of  many;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  preposterously  conceived, 
offend  clivers,  with  a deal  of  foolish  presumption,  curiosity,  needless  specula- 
tion, contemplation,  solicitude,  wherein  they  trouble  and  puzzle  themselves 
about  those  questions  of  grace,  free  will,  perse ven; nee,  God’s  secrets;  they 
v.nll  know  more  than  is  revealed  of  God  in  his  word,  human  capacity,  or  igno- 
rance can  apprehend,  and  too  importunate  inquiry  after  that  which  is  revealed ; 
mysteries,  ceremonies,  observation  of  Sabbaths,  laws,  duties,  &c.,  with  many 
such  which  the  casuists  discuss,  and  schoolmen  broach,  which  divers  mistake, 
misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to  their  own  undoing,  and  so  fall  into  this 
gulf.  “ They  doubt  of  their  election,  how  they  shall  know  it,  by  what  signs. 
And  so  far  forth,”  saith  Luther,  “ with  such  nice  points,  torture  and  crucify 
themselves,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  all  they  get  by  it  is  this,  they  lay 
open  a gap  to  the  devil  by  desperation  to  carry  them  to  hell;”  but  the  greatest 
harm  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thundering  ministers,  a most  frequent  cause 
they  are  of  this  malady : “ ^ and  do  more  harm  in  the  church  (saith  Erasmus) 
than  they  that  flatter ; great  danger  on  both  sides,  the  one  lulls  them  asleep 
in  camal  security,  the  other  drives  them  to  despair.”  Whereas,  St.  Bernard 
well  adviseth,  “ ^ We  should  not  meddle  with  the  one  without  the  other,  nor 
S])eak  of  judgment  without  mercy;  the  one  alone  brings  desperation,  the  other 
security.”  But  these  men  are  wholly  for  judgment ; of  a rigid  disposition  them- 
selves, there  is  no  mercy  with  them,  no  salvation,  no  balsam  for  their  diseased 
souls,  they  can  speak  of  nothing  but  reprobation,  hell  fire,  and  damnation ; as 
they  did,  Luke  xi.  46.  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they 
themselves  touch  not  with  a finger.  ’Tis  familiar  with  our  papists  to  terrify 
men’s  souls  with  purgatory,  tales,  visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the  most 
generous  spirits,  “ to  ^ require  charity,”  as  Brentius  observes,  “ of  others, 
bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when  they  themselves  breathe  nought  but 
lust,  envy,  covetousness.”  They  teach  others  to  fast,  give  alms,  do  penance, 
and  crucify  their  mind  with  superstitious  observations,  bread  and  water,  hair 
clothes,  whips,  and  the  like,  when  they  themselves  have  all  the  dainties  the 
world  can  afford,  lie  on  a down-bed  with  a courtezan  in  their  arms : Heu  quan- 
tum patimur  pro  Christo,  as  Uie  said,  what  a cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult 
over  and  terrify  men’s  souls ! Our  indiscreet  pastors  many  of  them  come  not 
far  behind,  whilst  in  their  ordinary  sermons  they  speak  so  much  of  election,  pre- 
destination, reprobation,  a6ccierwo,  subtraction  of  grace,  prseterition,  voluntary 
permission,  &c.,  by  v/hat  signs  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  themselves. 


tremendous  word,  more  threatening  than  thunders  and  the  artillery  of  heaven— Eternity,  that  word, 
without  end  or  origin.  No  torments  nffright  us  wliich  arc  limited  to  years;  Eternity,  eternity,  occupies 
and  inflames  tho  heart — this  it  is  that  daily  augments  our  sufTcrings,  and  multiplies  our  heart-burnings  a 
hundred-fold.”  b Ecclesiast.  1.  1.  Maud  scio  an  majus  di.scriinen  ah  his  qui  blandiuntur,  an  ab  his 
qui  territant;  ingens  utrinque  periculura ; alii  ad  sccuritatcm  ducunt,  alii  attiictionum  magnitudino  mentem 
absorbent,  et  in  dcsperatioiiem  trahunt.  1 Hern.  sup.  16.  cant.  1.  altcrum  sine  altera  proferre  non  expedit; 
rccordatio  sollus  judicii  in  desperationem  pnecipitat,  et  miscricordiie  fallax  ostentatio  pcssiinam  gencrat 
Beciiritatem.  kin  Luc.  hoin.  103.  exigunt  ab  aliis  charitatem,  bencficcntiam,  cum  ipsi  nil  spectent 

piaster  libidincm,  invidiam,  avaritiam.  ILeo  dccimus 
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whether  they  ho  God’s  true  children  elect,  an  sinl  reprohi,  prcedeslinati,  tke 
with  such  scrupulous  points,  they  still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  God’s  judg- 
ments without  respect,  inteinpestively  rail  at  and  pronounce  them  damned  fn 
all  auditories,  for  giving  so  much  to  sports  and  honest  recreations,  making- every 
small  fault  and  thing  indifferent  an  irremissible  offence,  they  so  rent,  t^r  and 
wound  men’s  consciences,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  at  their  wits’  end. 

“ These  bitter  potions  (saith  “ Erasmus)  are  still  in  their  mouths,  nothin*^ 
but  gall  and  horror,  and  a mad  noise,  they  make  all  their  auditors  desperate : ” 
many  are  wounded  by  this  means,  and  they  commonly  that  are  most  devout 
and  precise,  have  been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  salvation; 
they  that  have  tender  conscienees,  that  follow  sermons,  frequent  lectures,  that 
have  indeed  least  cause,  they  are  most  apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into  these 
miseries.  I have  heard  some  complain  of  Parson’s  Eesolution,  and  other 
books  of  like  nature  (good  otherwise),  they  are  too  tragical,  too  much  dejecting 
men,  aggravating  offences:  great  care  and  choice,  much  discretion  is  required 
in  this  kind. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  own  conscience,  sen:^  of 
our  sins,  and  God’s  anger  justly  deserved,  a guilty  conscience  for  some  foul 

offence  formerly  committed, ^ 0 miser  Oreste,  quid  morbi  te perdit?  Or: 

Conscientia,  Sum  enirn  mihi  conscius  de  mails  perpetratis°  “ A good  con- 
science is  a continual  feast,”  but  a galled  conscience  is  as  great  a torment  as 
can  possibly  happen,  a still  baking  oven  (so  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyph.  compare.s 
it),  another  hell.  Our  conscience,  which  is  a great  ledger  book,  wherein  are 
written  all  our  offences,  a register  to  lay  them  up,  (which  those  ^ Egyptians  in 
their  hieroglyphics  expressed  by  a mill,  as  well  for  the  continuance,  as  for  the 
torture  of  it,)  grinds  our  souls  with  the  remembrance  of  some  precedent  sins, 
makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  condemn  our  ownselves.  “ Sin  lies  at 
door,”  &c.  I know  there  be  many  other  causes  assigned  by  Zan chins, 

^ Musculus,  and  the  rest;,  as  incredulity,  infidelity,  presumption,  ignorance, 
blindness,  ingratitude,  discontent,  those  five  grand  miseries  in  Aristotle,  igno- 
miny, need,  sickness,  enmity,  death,  &c.;  but  this  of  conscience  is  the  greatest, 

® Instar  ulceris  corpus  jugiter  percellens:  The  scrupulous  conscience  (as  ^ Peter 
Eorestus  calls  it)  which  tortures  so  m^ny,  that  either  out  of  a deep  apprehension 
of  their  unworthiness,  and  consideration  of  thcir  own  dissolute  life,  “ accuse 
themselves  and  aggravate  every  small  offence,  when  there  is  no  such  cause, 
misdoubting  in  the  meantime  God’s  mercies,  they  fall  into  these  inconve- 
niences.” The  poet  calls  them  ^ furies  dire,  but  it  is  the  conscience  alone  which 
is  a thousand  witnesses  to  accuse  us,  ^ Node  dieque  suum  gestant  in  pectore 
testem.  A continual  tester  to  give  in  evidence,  to  empanel  a jury  to  examine 
us,  to  cry  guilty,  a persecutor  with  hue  and  cry  to  follow,  an  apparitor  to  sum- 
mon us,  a bailiff  to  carry  us,  a serjeant  to  arrest,  an  attorney  to  plead  against 
us,  a gaoler  to  torment,  a judge  to  condemn,  still  accusing,  denouncing,  tortur- 
ing and  molesting.  And  as  the  statue  of  Juno  in  that  holy  city  near  Euphrates 
in  ^ Assyria  will  look  still  towards  you,  sit  where  you  will  in  her  temple,  she 
stares  full  upon  you,  if  you  go  by,  she  follows  with  her  eye,  in  all  sites,  places, 
conventicles,  actions,  our  conscience  will  be  still  ready  to  accuse  us.  After 
many  pleasant  days,  and  fortunate  adventures,  merry  tides,  this  conscience  at 
last  doth  arrest  us.  Well  he  may  escape  temporal  punishment,  ^ bribe  a cor- 


De  future  judlcio,  de  damnation eliorrendum  crepunt,  et  nmara.s  illas  potaliones  in  ore  sernper  liabcnt, 
lit  multos  inde  in  dcHperationem  cogant.  Euripides.  “0  wretched  Orestes,  wliat  nuilady  conMnncs 

you?”  0 “ Conscience,  for  I am  conscious  of  evil.”  P rierius.  <lGen.iv.  r 9 causes  Musculus  mak^ 
« Plutarch.  t Alios  misere  castigat  plena  scrupulis  conscientia,  nodum  in  scirpo  quicrunt,  et  ubi  nuua 
causa  subest,  miscricordite  divinsD  diflldcntes,  se  Oreo  destinaut.  “ Coclius, lib.  6.  Juvenal.  . 
and  day  they  carry  their  witnesses  in  the  breast.”  ^ Lucian,  de  dea  Syria . Si  adstitens,  te  ‘ 

transeas,  visu  te  sequitur.  *Priraa  hsEC  est  ultio,  quod  sc  judico  nemo  nocens  absol\itur,  1 p 

quamvis  gratia  fullacis  prsetoris  viccrit  urnam.  Juvenal. 
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rapt  judge,  and  avoid  the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  fur  a tiiue  ; “ for”'  who 
ever  s:iw  (saith  Chiysostom)  a covetous  man  troubled  in  mind  when  he  is  tell- 
ing of  his  money,  an  adulterer  mourn  with  his  mistress  in  his  arms  ? we  are 
then  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  perceive  nothing yet  as  the  prodigal  son  had 
dainty  fare,  sweet  music  at  first,  merry  company,  jovial  entertainment,  but  a 
cruel  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  a fearful  visitation  com- 
monly follows.  And  the  devil  that  then  told  thee  that  it  was  a light  sin,  or  no 
sin  at  all,  now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and  telleth  thee,  that  it  is  a most 
irremissible  oflfence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and  Judas,  to  bring  them  to  despair; 
every  small  circumstance  before  neglected  and  contemned,  will  now  amplify 
itself,  rise  up  in  judgment,  and  accuse  the  dust  of  their  shoes,  dumb  creatures, 
as  to  Lucian’s  tyrant,  lectus  et  candela,  the  bed  and  candle  did  bear  witness, 
to  torment  their  souls  for  their  sins  past.  Tragical  examples  in  this  kind  are 
too  familiar  and  common  : Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Yitellius,  Caracalla, 
were  in  such  horror  of  conscience  for  their  offences  committed,  murders,  rapes, 
extortions,  injuries,  that  they  were  weary  of  their  lives,  and  could  get  nobody 
to  kill  them.  ^ Kennetus,  King  of  Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his  nephew 
Malcom,  King  Duffe’s  son,  Prince  of  Cumberland,  and  with  counterfeit  tears 
and  protestations  dissembled  the  matter  a long  time,  “°at  last  his  conscience 
accused  him,  his  unquiet  soul  could  not  rest  day  or  night,  he  was  terrified  with 
fearful  dreams,  visions,  and  so  miserably  tormented  all  his  life.”  It  is  strange 
to  read  what  ‘^Cominseus  hath  written  of  Louis  XI.  that  French  king;  of 
Charles  VIII. ; of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Naples ; in  the  fury  of  his  passion  how 
he  came  into  Sicily,  and  what  pranks  he  played.  Guicciardini,  a man  most 
unapt  to  believe  lies,  relates  how  that  Ferdinand  his  father’s  ghost  who  before 
had  died  for  giief,  came  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  French  King, 
he  thought  every  man  cried  France,  France;  the  reason  of  it  (saith  Cominteus 
was  because  he  was  a vile  tyrant,  a murderer,  an  oppressor  of  his  subjects,  he 
bought  up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at  his  own  price,  sold  abbeys  to  Jews 
and  Falconer'S  ; both  Ferdinand  his  father,  and  he  himself  never  made  con- 
science of  any  committed  sin ; and  to  conclude,  saith  he,  it  was  impossible  to 
do  worse  than  they  did.  Why  was  Pausanias  the  Spartan  tyrant,  Nero,  Otho, 
Galba,  .so  persecuted  with  spirits  in  every  house  they  came,  but  for  their  mur- 
ders which  they  had  committed?  ®Why  doth  the  devil  haunt  many  men’s 
houses  after  their  deaths,  ajrpear  to  them  living,  and  take  possession  of  their 
habitations,  as  it  were,  of  their  palaces,  but  because  of  their  several  villanies  ? 
Why  had  Kichard  the  Third  such  fearful  dreams,  saith  Polydore,  but  for  his 
frequent  murders  ? Why  was  Herod  so  tortured  in  his  mind  % because  he  had 
made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.  Why  was  Theodoric,  the  King  of  the  Goths, 
so  suspicious,  and  so  affrighted  with  a fish  head  alone,  but  that  he  had  murdered 
Symmachus,  and  Boethius,  his  son-in-law,  those  worthy  Homans  ? Caslius, 
lib.  27.  cap.  22.  See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his  qid  s&ro  d,  Numine 
puniuntur,  and  in  his  book  De  tranquillitate  animi,  &c.  Yea,  and  sometimes 
GOD  himself  hath  a hand  in  it,  to  show  his  power,  humiliate,  exercise,  and  to 
try  their  faith,  (divine  temptation,  Perkins  calls  it,  Gas.  cons.  lib.  1.  cap.  8, 
sect.  1.)  to  punish  them  for  their  sins.  God  the  avenger,  as  ^ David  terms 
him,  ultor  d tergo  Deus,  his  wrath  is  apprehended  of  a guilty  soul,  as  by  Saul 
and  J udas,  which  the  poets  expressed  by  Adrastia,  or  Nemesis : 

“ Asscquitur  Nemesisque  virQm  vestigia  servat, 

Ne  muie  quid  facias.” 8 


“Qnis  unquam  vldit  avarum  ringi  dum  lucrum  adest,  adultcrum  dum  potitur  voto,  lugerein  perpctrando 
icelere?  voluptate  suinus  ebrii,  proinde  non  scntiinus,  Ac.  b Buchanan,  lib.  C.  Hist.  Scot.  “Animus 
conscientiasceleris  inquietus,  nullum  udmisit  gaudium,  sed  semper  vexatus  noctu  et  interdiu  per  somnum 
visishorrore  plenis  pcrtremefactus,  Ac.  d De  hello  Neapol.  “Thireus  de  locis  infestis,  part.  1.  cap.  ‘2. 
Kero’s  mother  was  still  in  his  eyes.  f I’sal.  xliv.  1.  8“  And  Kemesis  pursues  and  notices  the  steps 

of  men, 'lest  you  commit  any  evil.” 
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And  slie  is,  as  ^ Ammianus,  lih.  14.  describes  her,  “the  queen  of  cause!?,  and  I 
moderator  of  things,  now  she  puUs  down  the  proud,  now  slie  rear.?  and  en- 
courageth  those  that  are  good  \ ” he  gives  instance  in  his  Eusebius  j lSricei:)honis,  i 
lih.  10.  cap.  35.  cedes,  hist,  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.  Fearful  examples  of  - 
Gods  just  judgment,  wrath  and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found  in  all  histories,  of  ' 
some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death  with  rats  and  mice,  as  ^Pomj)eliu.s,  the  i 
second  King  of  Poland,  ann.  830,  his  wife  and  children  ; the  like  .story  is  of 
-Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ann.  969,  so  devoured  by  these  vermin,  which 
howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuit,  Mogunt.  rerum  lih.  4.  cap.  5.  impugn  by  i 
twenty-two  arguments,  Tritemius,  ^Munster,  Magdeburgenses,  and  "many  ' 
others  relate  for  a truth.  Such  another  example  I find  in  Geraldus  Cam-  j 
brensii?,  Itin.  Cam.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  and  where  not  ? ' 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrors  of  conscience,  afirighting  punishments  which  | 
are  so  frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may  cause  or  aggravate  this  fearful  malady  i 
in  other  religions,  I see  no  reason  at  all  why  a papist  at  any  time  should  despair,  i 
or  be  troubled  for  his  sins;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a caitiff,  so  noto-  | 
rious  a villain,  so  monstrous  a sinner,  out  of  that  treasure  of  indulgences  and  I 
merits  of  which  the  pope  is  dispensator,  he  may  have  free  pardon  and  plenary 
remission  of  all  his  sins.  There  be  so  many  general  pardons  for  ages  to  come, 
forty  thousand  years  to  come,  so  many  jubilees,  so  frequent  gaol  deliveries  out 
of  j3urgatory  for  all  souls,  now  living,  or  after  dissolution  of  the  body,  so  many 
j)articular  masses  daily  said  in  several  churches,  so  many  altars  consecrated  to 
this  purpose,  that  if  a man  have  either  money  or  friends,  or  will  take  any  pains 
to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a mass,  say  so  many  paternosters,  undergo  such 
and  such  penance,  he  cannot  do  amiss,  it  is  impossible  his  mind  should  be 
troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to  molest  him.  Besides  that  Taxa  Cauierce 
Apostolicce,  which  was  first  published  to  get  money  in  the  days  of  Leo  Decimus, 
that  sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the  same  ends,  sets  down  such  easy 
rates  and  dispensations  for  all  offences,  for  perjury,  murder,  incest,  adultery,  &c., 
for  so  many  grosses  or  dollars  (able  to  invite  any  man  to  sin,  and  provoke  him 
to  offend,  methinks,  that  otherwise  would  not)  such  comfortable  remission,  so 
gentle  and  parable  a pardon,  so  ready  at  hand,  with  so  small  cost  and  suit 
obtained,  that  I cannot  see  how  he  that  hath,  any  friends  amongst  them  (as  I 
say)  or  money  in  his  purse,  or  will  at  least  to  ease  himselfj  can  any  way  mis- 
carry or  be  misaffected,  how  he  should  be  desperate,  in  danger  of  damnation, 
or  troubled  in  mind.  Their  ghostly  fathers  can  so  readily  apply  remedie.s,  so 
cunningly  string  and  unstring,  wind  and  unwind  their  devotions,  j^Iayiipon  their 
consciences  with  plausible  sjDcechesand  terrible  threats,  for  their  best  advantage 
settle  and  remove,  erect  with  such  facility  and  deject,  let  in  and  out,  that  I 
cannot  perceive  how  any  man  amongst  them  should  much  or  often  labour  of 
this  disease,  or  finally  miscarry.  The  causes  above  named  must  more  Lequently 
therefore  take  hold  in  others. 

Subsect.  IV. — Symptoms  of  Despair,  Fear,  Sorroio,  Suspicion,  Anxiety, 
Horror  of  Conscience,  Fearful  Dreams  and  Visions. 

As  shoemakers  do  when  they  bring  home  shoes,  still  cry  leather  is  dearer 
and  dearer,  may  I justly  say  of  those  melancholy  .s}’'mp toms:  these  of  despair 
are  most  violent,  tragical,  and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest,  not  to  be  expre.ssed 
but  negatively,  as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be  endured;  ‘^for  a 
wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  it?”  Prov.  xviii.  19.  What,  therefore,  ^Timan- 
thes  did  in  his  picture  of  Iphigenia,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  when  he  had 
painted  Chalcas  mourning,  Ulysses  sad,  but  most  sorrowful  Menelaiis;  and 

h Recina  cansarum  et  arbitra  rcrum,  ntinc  ercctas  cervices  opprimit,  &c.  i Alex.  Gt^uinus,  ratal, 
reir.  Pol.  k Cosmog.  Munster,  et  Magdo.  iPlinius,  cap.  10.  1. 3.5.  Consumptis  affectibus,  Agn- 
memnonis  caput  velavit,  ut  omnes  quem  possent,  maximum  mm  orem  in  virginis  patre  cogitarcnt. 
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S /.'iinloms  of  Despair. 

sliowetl  all  bis  art  in  expressing  a variety  of  affections,  lie  covered  tbe  maid’s 
father  Agamemnon’s  head  with  a veil,  and  left  it  to  every  spectator  to  conceive 
what  he  would  himself ; for  that  true  passion  and  sorrow  in  summo  grada,  such 
as  his  was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphered.  What  he  did  in  liis  picture,  I 
will  do  in  describing  the  symptoms  of  despair;  imagine  what  thou  canst,  fear, 
sorrow,  furies,  grief,  pain,  terror,  anger,  dismal,  ghastly,  tedious,  irksome,  <kc. 
it  is  not  sufficient,  it  comes  far  short,  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  conceive  it. 
'Tis  iin  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract,  a quintessence,  a compound,  a mixture  of 
all  feral  maladies,  tyrannical  tortures,  plagues,  and  perplexities.  There  is  no 
sickness  almost  but  physic  provideth  a remedy  for  it;  to  every  sore  chirurgery 
will  provide  a salve ; friendship  helps  pover  ty ; hope  of  liberty  easeth  imprison- 
ment; suit  and  favour  revoke  banishment;  authority  and  time  wear  away 
reproach ; but  what  physic,  what  chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority 
can  relieve,  bear  out,  assuage,  or  expel  a troubled  conscience  ? A quiet  mind 
cureth  all  them,  but  all  they  cannot  comfort  a distressed  soul : who  can  put 
to  silence  the  voice  of  desperation?  All  that  is  single  in  other  melanehnly, 
Horribile,  dirum,  pestilens,  atrox,ferum,  concurs  in  this,  it  is  more  than  melan- 
choly in  the  highest  degree;  a burning  fever  of  the  soul;  so  mad,  saith 
“Jacchinus,  by  this  misery;  fear,  sorrow,  and  despair,  he  puts  for  ordinary 
symptoms  of  melancholy.  They  are  in  great  pain  and  horror  of  mind,  distrac- 
tion of  soul,  restless,  full  of  continual  fears,  cares,  torments,  anxieties,  they 
can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest, 

“ “ Perpetua  impietas,  nec  mensse  tempore  cessat,  I “ Neither  at  bed  nor  yet  at  board, 

Exagitat  vesana  quies,  somnique  furentes.”  | Will  any  rest  despair  afford.” 

Tear  takes  away  their  content,  and  dries  the  blood,  wasteth  the  marrow,  alters 
their  countenance,  “ even  in  their  greatest  delights,  singing,  dancing,  dalliance, 
they  are  still  (saith  °Lemnius)  tortured  in  their  souls.”  It  consumes  them  to 
nought,  “ I am  like  a pelican  in  the  wilderness  (saith  David  of  himself,  tempo- 
lully  afflicted),  an  owl,  because  of  thine  indignation,”  Psalm  cii.  6,  10,  and 
Psalm  Iv.  4.  “ My  heart  trembleth  within  me,  and  the  terrors  of  death  have 
come  upon  me;  fear  and  trembling  are  come  upon  me,  <kc.  at  death’s  door,” 
Psalm  evii.  18.  “ Their  soul  abhors  all  manner  of  meats.”  Their  ^ sleep  is 

(if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subject  to  fearful  dreams  and  terrors.  Peter  in  his  bonds 
slept  secure,  for  he  knew  God  protected  him ; and  Tully  makes  it  an  argument, 
of  Koscius  Amerinus’  innocency,  that  he  killed  not  his  father,  because  he  so 
securely  slept.  Those  martyrs  in  the  primitive  church  were  most  ‘^cheerful 
and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions ; but  it  is  far  otherwise  with 
these  men,  tossed  in  a sea,  and  that  continually  without  rest  or  intermission, 
they  can  think  of  nought  that  is  jdeasant,  “^their  conscience  will  not  let  them 
be  quiet,”  in  pei’petual  fear,  anxiety,  if  they  be  not  yet  apprehended,  they  are  in 
doubt  still  they  shall  be  ready  to  betray  themselves,  as  Cain  did,  he  thinks 
every  man  will  kill  him;  “ and  roar  for  the  grief  of  heart,”  Psalm  xxxviii.  8, 
as  David  did;  as  Job  did,  xx.  3,  21,  22,  &c.,  “Wherefore  is  light  given  to 
him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  to  them  that  have  heavy  hearts  ? which  long 
f >r  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it  more  than  treasures,  and  rejoice  when 
I they  can  find  the  grave.”  They  are  generally  weary  of  their  lives,  a trembling 
j heart  they  have,  a sorrowful  mind,  and  little  or  no  rest.  Terror  ubique  tremor, 

\ timor  undique  et  undique  terror.  “ Fears,  terrors,  and  affrights  in  all  places, 
[ « at  all  times  and  seasons.”  Cibum  et  potum  pertinaexter  aversantur  multi, 

I nodiim  in  scirpo  queeritantes,  et  culpam  imaginantes  ubi  nulla  est,  as  Wierus 
I writes  de  Lamiis,  lib.  3.  c.  7.  “ they  refuse  many  of  them  meat  and  drink, 

"*Cap.  16.  In  9.  Ehasls.  ® Juv.  Sat.  13.  ‘’Mcntcm  crlplt  timer  bic;  viiltnm,  totumque  corporis 
babitum  iinniutat,  etiam  in  deliclLs,in  trlpudib,  in  symposiis,  inamplexucoiijugiscarnificiuain  cxercct,  lib.  4. 
cap.  21.  P Non  siriit  conscientia  talcs  homines  recta  verba  proferre,  nut  rectis  quenquam  oculis  nspiccrc, 
ab  omul  bominum  coetu  eosdem  extermlnut,  et  dorraientes  pcrtciTcfacit.  I’bilost.  lib.  1.  de  vita  Apollonil. 
'*  Kusebiu®,  Nicephonis,  cedes,  blst.  lib.  4.  c.  17.  Seneca,  lib.  18.  eiflst.  lOG.  Conscientia  nliud  agero 

non  patitur,  pciturbalam  vitara  agunt,  uunqunm  vacant,  &c. 
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cannot  rest,  aggravating  still  and  supposing  grievous  offences  where  tliore  are 
none.”  God’s  heavy  wrath  is  kindled  in  their  souls,  and  notwithstandiin^  tlieir 
continual  prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or 
ease  at  all,  hut  a most  intolerahle  torment,  and  insufferahle  an*^uish  of  con- 
science, and  that  makes  them,  through  impatience,  to  murmur°a"ainst  God 
many  times,  to  rave,  to  blaspheme,  turn  atheists,  and  seek  to  offer  violence  to 
themselves.  Dent,  xxviii.  65,  66.  “In  the  morning  they  wish  for  evenim^ 
and  for  morning  in  the  evening,  for  the  sight  of  their  eyes  which  they  see,,  and 
fear  of  hearts.”  iMarinus  Mercennus,  in  his  comment  on  Genesis,  makes 
mention  of  a desperate  friend  of  his,  whom,  amongst  others,  he  came  to  visit, 
and  exhort  to  patience,  that  broke  out  into  most  blasphemous  atheisticai 
speeches,  too  fearful  to  relate,  when  they  wished  him  to  trust  in  God,  Quis  est 
illc  Dbus  {%7i(juiC^  ut  scTvicbm  illi,  <^wid pTodevit  si  ovcivcTini  j si  pvcBscns  6st,  cuv 
nonsuccurrit?  cur  non  me  carcere,  inedid,  squalore  confectum  liberal?  quid 
ego  feci  ? &c.  absit  d,  me  hujusmodi  Deus.  Another  of  his  acquaintance  broke 
out  into  like  atheistical  blasphemies,  upon  his  wife’s  death  raved,  cursed,  said 
and  did  he  cared  not  what.  And  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  with  them  all, 
many  of  them,  in  their  extremity,  think  they  hear  and  see  visions,  outcries, 
confer  with  devils,  that  they  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  hell-fire,  already 
damned,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  merev,  or 
grace,  hope  of  salvation,  their  sentence  of  condemnation  is  already  past^  and 
not  to  be  revoked,  the  devil  will  certainly  have  them.  Never  was  any  livin"*" 
creature  in  such  torment  before,  in  such  a miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of 
mind,  no  hope,  no  faith,  past  cure,  reprobate,  continually  tempted  to  make 
away  themselves.  Something  talks  with  them,  they  spit  fire  and  brimstone, 
they  cannot  but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent,  believe  or  think  a good  thought, 
so  far  carried ; ut  cogantur  ad  impia  cogitandum  etiam  contra  vduntatem,  said 
’^Fcelix  Plater,aci?  blasphemiam  erga  Deum,  ad  multa  horrenda perpetranda,ad 
manus  violentas  sihi  inferendas,  &c.,  and  in  their  distracted  fits  and  desperate 
humours,  to  offer  violence  to  others,  their  familiar  and  dear  friends  sometimes, 
or  to  mere  strangers,  upon  very  small  or  no  occasion  ; for  he  that  cares  not 
for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man’s  life.  They  think  evil  against  their 
wills  j that  which  they  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs  think,  do,  and  speak. 
He  gives  instance  in  a patient  of  his,  that  when  he  woidd  i^ray„had  such  evil 
thoughts  still  suggested  to  him,  and  wicked  ^meditations.  Another  instance 
he  hath  of  a woman  that  was  often  teniioted  to  curse  God,  to  blasiDheme  and 
kill  herself.  Sometimes  the  devil  (as  they  say)  stands  without  a)id  talks  with 
them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them,  as  they  think,  and  there  speaks  and  talks 
as  to  such  as  are  possessed : so  Apollodorus,  in  Plutarch,  thought  bis  he.art 
spake  within  him.  There  is  a most  memorable  example  of  “Francis  Spira, 
an  advocate  of  Padua,  Ann.  1545,  that  being  desperate,  by  no  counsel  of 
learned  men  could  be  comforted : he  felt  (as  he  said)  the  pains,  of  liell  in  his 
soul ; in  all  other  things  he  discoursed  aright,  but  in  this  most  mad.  Frismelica, 
Bullovat,  and  some  other  excellent  physicians,  could  neither  make  him  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep,  no  persuasion  could  ease  him.  Never  pleaded  any  man  so  v eil 
for  himself,  as  this  man  did  against  himself,  and  so  he  desperately  died. 
Springei’,  a lawyer,  hath  written  his  life.  Cardinal  Crescence  died  so  likewise 
desperate  at  Verona,  still  he  thought  a black  dog  followed  him  to  his  death-bed, 
no  man  could  drive  the  dog  away,  Sleiden.  com.  23.  cap.  lib.  3.  Whilst  I was 
writing  this  treatise,  saith  Montaltus,  mp.  2.  de  mel.  “ “A  nun  came  to  me  for 
help,  well  for  all  other  matters,  but  troubled  in  conscience  for  five  years  lust 


i Artie.  3.  ca.  1.  fol.  230.  qnod  liorrcndum  dictu,  desperabundus  qiiidain  me  presente  cum  ad  patientiam 
hortaretur,  &c.  k Lib.  1.  obscr.  cap.  3.  1 Ad  maledicendum  Deo.  “'Goulart.  “ Dum  ha-c  scrilm, 

iinplorat  opem  meam  monaeha,  in  reliquis  sana,  et  judiclo  recta,  per  5.  anuos  luelanchoUca ; damnatatn  se 
dicit,  ccnsclentiro  stimulls  oppressa,  &c. 
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past ; she  is  almost  mad,  and  not  able  to  resi.st,  thinks  she  hatli  offended  God, 
and  is  certainly  damned.”  Foelix  Plater  hath  store  of  instances  of  such  as 
thought  themselves  damned,  ^forsaken  of  God,  &c.  One  amongst  the  rest, 
that  durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  near  the  Rhine,  for  fear  to  make  away 
Iiimself,  because  then  he  was  most  especially  tempted.  These  and  such  like 
symptoms  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  the  malady  itself  is  more  or  less  ; 
some  will  hear  good  counsel,  some  will  not  j some  desire  help,  some  reject  all, 
and  will  not  be  eased. 

Subsect.  Y. — Prognostics  of  Despair,  Atheism,  Blasphemy,  violent  death,  ^c. 

hlosT  part  these  kind  of  persons  make  ^away  themselves,  some  are  mad, 
blaspheme,  curse,  deny  God,  but  most  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  and 
sometimes  to  others.  “ A wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?”  Prov.  xviii.  14. 
As  Cain,  Saul,  Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith,  Pilate 
died  desperate  eight  years  after  Christ.  Felix  Plater  hath  collected  many 
examples.  “ A merchant’s  wife  that  was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations, 
in  the  night  rose  from  her  bed,  and  out  of  the  window  broke  her  neck  into  the 
street;  another  drowned  himself  desperate  as  he  was  in  the  Rhine:  some  cub 
their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But  this  needs  no  illustration.  It  is 
controverted  by  some,  whether  a man  so  offering  violence  to  himself,  dying 
desperate,  may  be  saved,  ay  or  no  ? If  they  die  so  obstinately  and  suddenly^ 
that  they  cannot  so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst  is  to  be  suspected,  be- 
cause they  die  impenitent.  ®If  their  death  bad  been  a little  more  lingering, 
wherein  they  might  have  some  leisure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy,  charity 
may  j udge  the  best ; divers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very  act  of  hang- 
ing and  drowning  themselves,  and  so  brought  ad  sanam  mentem,  they  have 
been  very  penitent,  much  abhorred  their  former  act,  confessed  that  they  ha\  c 
repented  in  an  instant,  and  cried  for  mercy  in  their  hearts.  If  a man  put 
desperate  hands  upon  himself,  by  occasion  of  madness  or  melancholy,  if  he 
liave  given  testimony  before  of  his  regeneration,  in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so 
much  out  of  his  will,  as  ex  vi  morhi,  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of  it, 
as  ‘Turks  do,  that  think  all  fools  and  madmen  go  directly  to  heaven. 

Subsect.  YI. — Cure  of  Despair  by  Physic,  Good  Counsel,  Comforts,  ^'C. 

Experience  teacheth  us,  that  though  many  die  obstinate  and  wilful  in  thi.s 
malady,  yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to  resist  and  overcome,  seek  for  help 
and  find  comfort,  are  taken  e faucibus  Erebi,  from  the  chops  of  hell,  and  out  of 
the  devil’s  paws,  though  they  have  by  ” obligation  given  themselves  to  him. 
Some  out  of  their  own  strength  and  God’s  assistance,  “ Though  He  kill  ni(3, 
(.saith  Job)  yet  will  I trust  in  Him,”  out  of  good  counsel,  advice,  and  physic. 
^Bellovacus  cured  a monk  by  altering  his  habit,  and  course  ot  life:  Plater 
many  by  physic  alone.  But  for  the  most  part  they  must  concur;  and  they 
take  a wrong  course  that  think  to  overcome  this  feral  passion  by  sole  jihysic ; 
and  they  are  as  much  out,  that  think  to  work  this  effect  by  good  advice  alone, 
though  both  be  forcible  in  themselves,  yet  vis  unita.  fortior,  “ they  must  go 

hand  in  hand  to  this  disease:” alterius  sic  altera  posdtopem.  For  physio 

the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  this  as  in  other  melancholy ; diet,  air, 
exercise,  all  those  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  &c.,  are  to  be  recti- 
fied by  the  same  means.  They  must  not  be  left  solitary,  or  to  themselves, 
never  idle,  never  out  of  company.  Counsel,  good  comfort  is  to  be  applied,  a.s 

° Alios  conqtiercntea  audivi  sc  esse  ex  damnatonim  numcro.  Deo  non  esse  curse,  aliaque  inflnita  qufc  pro- 
ferre  non  audebant,  vel  abliorrcbant.  P Musculus,  Patritius : ad  vim  sibi  inlcrcndam  cogit  lioniines. 

**  .3  De  mentis  alienat.  observ.  lib.  I.  *’Uxor  Mcrcatoris  din  vexationibus  tentata,  &c.  ® Abernctliy. 

t Busbequius.  **  John  Major  vitis  patrum : quidam  negavit  Christum,  per  Chirographuin  post  restitutus. 
* Trincavcllius,  lib.  3. 
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tliey  slmll  sec  tlic  pal-lic.s  inclined,  or  to  tlie  causes,  wlietlier  it  be  loss,  fear,  it 
bo  grief,  discontent,  or  some  such  feral  accident,  a guilty  conscience,  or  other-  5. 
wise  by  frequent  meditation,  too  grievous  an  apprehension,  anej  consideration  of 
his  former  life;  by  hearing,  reading  of  Scriptures,  good  divines,  good  advice  ' 
and  conference,  applying  God’s  word  to  their  distressed  souls,  it  must  be  cor-  > 
1‘ected  and  counterpoised.  Many  excellent  exhortations,  paroenetical  discoui-ses, 
are  extant  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  any  way  troubled  in  mind ; Perkins, 
Greenham,  Hayward,  Bright,  Abernethy,  Bolton,  Culmannus,  Helmingius, 
Cselius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Laurentius,  are  copious  on  this  subject:  Azorius, 
Navarrus,  Sayrus,  &c.,  and  such  as  have  written  cases  of  conscience  amongst 
our  pontifical  writers.  But  because  these  men’s  works  are  not  to  all  parties  at 
hand,  so  parable  at  all  times,  I will  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  such  as  are 
afflicted,  at  the  request  of  some  ^friends,  re-collect  out  of  their  voluminous 
treatises,  some  few  such  comfortable  speeches,  exhortations,  arguments,  advice, 
tending  to  this  subject,  and  out  of  God’s  word,  knowing,  as  Culmannus  saith 
upon  the  like  occasion,  “^how  unavailable  and  vain  men’s  counsels  are  to  com- 
fort an  afflicted  conscience,  except  God’s  word  concur  and  be  annexed,  from 
which  comes  life,  ease,  repentance,”  <fec,  Pre-supposing  first  that  which  Beza, 
Greenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in  charge,  the  parties  to  whom  counsel  is 
given  be  sufficiently  prej)ared,  humbled  for  their  sins,  fit  for  comfort,  confessed, 
tried  how  they  are  more  or  less  afflicted,  how  they  stand  affected,  or  capable 
of  good  advice,  before  any  remedies  be  applied : to  such  therefore  as  are  so 
thoroughly  searched  and  examined,  I address  this  following  discourse. 

Two  main  antidotes,  ‘'Hemmingius  observes,  opposite  to  despair,  good  hope 
out  of  God’s  word,  to  be  embraced;  perverse  security  and  presumption  from 
the  devil’s  treachery,  to  be  rejected;  Ilia  salus  animm  hcBcpestis;  one  saves, 
the  other  kills,  occidit  animam,  saith  Austin,  and  doth  as  much  harm  as  despair 
itself.  '^Navarrus  the  casuist  reckons  up  ten  special  cures  out  of  Anton.  1. 
2mrt.  Tit.  3.  cap.  10,  1.  God.  2.  Physic.  3.  Avoiding  such  objects  as 

liave  caused  it.  4.  Submission  of  himself  to  other  men’s  judgments.  5.  Answer 
of  all  objections,  &c.  All  which  Cajetan,  Gerson,  lib.  de  vit.  spirit.  Sayrus, 
lib.  1.  cas.  cons.  cap.  14.  repeat  and  approve  out  of  Emanuel  Boderiques,  cap. 

5\  et  52.  Greenham  prescribes  six  special  rules,  Culmannus  seven.  First, 
to  acknowledge  all  help  come  from  God.  2.  That  the  cause  of  their  present 
misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent  and  be  heartily  sorry  for  their  sins.  4.  To  pray 
earnestly  to  God  they  may  be  eased.  5.  To  expect  and  implore  the 
j)rayers  of  the  church,  and  good  men’s  advice.  6.  Physic.  7.  To  commend 
themselves  to  God,  and  rely  upon  His  mercy ; others,  otherwise,  but  all  to  this 
effect.  But  forasmuch  as  most  men  in  this  malady  are  spiritually  sick,  void  of 
reason  almost,  overborne  by  their  miseries,  and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of 
their  sins,  they  cannot  apply  themselves  to  good  counsel,  pray,  believe,  repent, 
we  must,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  occur  and  help  their  peculiar  infirmities,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  causes  or  symptoms,  as  we  shall  find  them  distressed 
and  complain. 

The  main  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most  that  are  troubled  in 
mind,  is  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  the  intolerable  burthen  of  their  sins, 
God’s  heav}'’  wrath  and  displeasure  so  deeply  apprehended,  that  they  account 
themselves  reprobates,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damned,  past  all  hope  of 
grace,  incapable  of  mercy,  didboli  mancipia,  slaves  of  sin,  and  their  offences  so 
great  they  cannot  be  forgiven.  But  these  men  must  know  there  is  no  sin  so 


y Jfy  brother,  George  Durton,  M.  James  Whitehall,  iTclor  of  Chccklcy,  in  Staffordshire,  my  quondam 
chamber-fellow,  and  late  fellow-student  in  Christ  Church,  Oxon.  “ Scio  quam  vana  sit  et  ineffleax 

liumanorum  verborum  penes  atfiictos  consolatio,  nisi  verbum  Dei  audiatur,  Ji  quo  vita,  refrigeratio,  solatium, 
jia-nitcntla.  Antid.  adversus  desperationem.  b Tom.  2.  c.  27.  nuui.  i82.  ® Aversio  cogitationis 

a re  scrupulosa,  contraventio  scrupuloruin. 
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lieinoiis  wliich  is  not  pardonable  in  itself,  no  crime  so  great  but  by  God’s  mercy 
. it  may  be  forgiven,  “ Where  sin  aboimdetli,  grace  aboundeth  much  more,” 
Horn.  V.  20.  And  what  the  Lord  said  unto  Paul  in  his  extremity,  2 Cor.  xi.  9. 
“ My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  through  weak- 
ness:” concerns  every  man  in  like  case.  His  promises  are  made  indefinite  to 
all  believers,  generally  spoken  to  all  touching  remission  of  sins  that  are  truly 
penitent,  grieved  for  their  offences,  and  desired  to  be  reconciled,  Matt.  ix.  12, 
13,  “I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance,”  that  is,  such 
as  are  truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins.  Again,  Matt.  xi.  28,  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  ease  you.”  Ezek.  xviii.  27, 
‘‘  at  what  time  soever  a sinner  shall  repent  him  of  his  sins  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  I will  blot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  remembrance  saith  the 
Lord.”  Isaiah  xliii.  25,  “ I even  I am  He  that  put  away  thine  iniquity  for 
mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins.”  “ As  a father  (saith  David, 
Psal.  ciii.  13)  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  compassion 
on  them  that  fear  him.”  And  will  receive  them  again  as  the  j^rodigal  son  was 
entertained,  Luke  xv.,  if  they  shall  so  come  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  a 
penitent  heart.  Peccator  agnoscat,  Deus  ignoscit,  “ The  Lord  is  full  of  com- 
passion and  mercy,  slow  to  anger,  of  great  kindness,”  Psal.  ciii.  8.  “ He  will 

^ not  always  chide,  neither  keep  His  anger  for  ever,”  9.  “ As  high  as  the 

li  ea  ven  is  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  His  mercy  to  wards  them  that  fear  Him,”  1 1 . 

As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  sins  from 
us,”  12.  Though  Cain  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  my  punishment  is 
greater  than  I can  bear,  ’tis  not  so ; thou  liest,  Cain  (saith  Austin),  “ God’s 
mercy  Ls  greater  than  thy  sins.  His  mercy  is  above  all  His  works,”  .Psal.  cxl  v. 
9,  able  to  satisfy  for  all  men’s  sins,  antilutroji,  1 Tim.  ii.  6.  His  mercy  is  a 
panacea,  a balsam  for  an  affiicted  soul,  a sovereign  medicine,  an  alexipharma- 
cum  for  all  sin,  a charm  for  the  devil;  His  mercy  was  great  to  Solomon,  to 
Manasseh,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders,  and  whosoever  thou  art,  it  may  be 
so  to  thee.  For  why  should  God  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin  infers)  “ Deliver  us 
from  all  evil,”  nisi  ipse  misericors  perseveraret,  if  He  did  not  intend  to  help  us? 
He  therefore  that  ^doubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  denies  God’s  mercy, 
and  doth  Him  injury,  saith  Austin.  Yea,  but  thou  repliest,  I am  a notorious 
sinner,  mine  offences  are  not  so  great  as  infinite.  Hear  Fulgentius,  God’s 
invincible  goodness  cannot  be  overcome  by  sin.  His  infinite  mercy  cannot  be 
terminated  by  any ; the  multitude  of  His  mercy  is  equivalent  to  His  magni- 
; tude.”  Hear  ^Chrysostom,  “ Thy  malice  may  be  measured,  but  God’s  mercy 
, cannot  be  defined ; thy  malice  is  circumscribed.  His  mercies  infinite.  As  a 

; drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds  to  His  mercy : nay,  there  is 

no  such  proportion  to  be  given ; for  the  sea,  though  great,  yet  may  be  mea- 
sured, but  God’s  mercy  cannot  be  cfrcumscribed.”  Whatsoever  thy  sins  be 
' then  in  quantity  or  quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  fear  them  not,  distrust  not. 

: I sfieak  not  this,  saith  ^Chrysostom,  “to  make  thee  secure  and  negligent,  but 

; to  cheer  thee  up.”  Yea,  but,  thou  urgest  again,  I have  little  comfort  of  this 
G which  is  said,  it  concerns  me  not : Inanis  pcenitentia  quam  sequens  culpa  coin- 
I qumat,  ’tis  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  repent,  and  to  do  worse  than  ever  I did 
r before,  to  persevere  in  sin,  and  to  return  to  my  lusts  as  a dog  to  his  vomit,  or 

t a swine  to  the  mire : *’to  what  end  is  it  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  yet 

daily  to  sin  again  and  again,  to  do  evil  out  of  a habit?  I daily  and  hourly 
■ offend  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  in  a relapse  by  mine  own  weakness  and 

I 

i, 

<>  Magnum  Injurlam  Deo  faclt  qul  diflfl(Ht  de  ejusmlsericordia.  • Bonitas  Invlctl  non  vJncItur;  Inflnltl 

misericordia  non  finltur.  * Horn.  3.  Do  pcenitentia : Tua  qnldem  malitia  monsuram  habet.  Del  autem 
misericordia  mensuram  non  habet.  Tun  malitia  circumscripta  cst,  &c.  Pelagus  etsi  magnum,  mensuram 
habet;  Dei  autem,  &c.  sNon  ut  desidiores  vos  faciam,  sed  ut  alacriorcs  reddani.  b Pro  pcccatis 
veniam  posccrc,  ct  mala  de  novo  iterare. 
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■wllfulness:  my  homis  genius,  my  good  protecting  angel  is  gone,  I am  fallen 
from  that  I was  or  would  be,  worse  and  worse,  “ my  latter  end  is  worse  than 
my  beginning : ” Si  quotidie peccas,  quotidie,  saith  Oh.vyQo^ioia,pceniteniiam  age, 
if  thou  daily  offend,  daily  repent;  “^if  twiee,  thriee,  a hundred,  a hundred 
thousand  times,  twice,  thrice,  a hundred  thousand  times  repent.”  As  they  do 
by  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  repair,  still  mend  some  part  or  other ; so  do  by 
thy  soul,  still  reform  some  vice,  repair  it  by  repentance,  call  to  Him  for  grace, 
and  thou  shaft  have  it;  “For  we  are  freely  justified  by  His  grace,”  Rom.  iii. 
24 . If  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour  enj  oi  ned  Peter,  forgive  him  seventy- 
seven  times;  and  why  shouldst  thou  think  God  will  not  forgive  theel  Why 
should  the  enormity  of  thy  sins  trouble  thee?  God  can  do  it,  he  will  do  it. 
“ My  conscience  (saith  ^ Anselm)  dictates  to  me  that  I deserve  damnation,  my 
repentance  will  not  suffice  for  satisfaction : but  thy  mercy,  0 Lord,  quite 
overcometh  all  my  transgressions.”  The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  feign)  with  a 
gold  chain  would  pull  J upiter  out  of  heaven,  but  all  they  together  could  not 
stir  him,  and  yet  he  could  draw  and  turn  them  as  he  would  himself;  rnaugre 
all  the  force  and  fury  of  these  infernal  fiends,  and  crying  sins,  “ His  grace  is 
sufficient.”  Confer  the  debt  and  the  payment;  Christ  and  Adam;  sin,  and 
the  cure  of  it;  the  disease  and  the  medicine;  confer  the  sick  man  to  his 
physician,  and  thou  shaft  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely  beyond  it. 
God  is  better  able,  as  ^Bernard  informeth  us,  “to  help,  than  sin  to  do  us  hurt ; 
Christ  is  better  able  to  save,  than  the  devil  to  destroy.”  ™If  he  be  a skilful 
Physician,  as  Fulgentius  adds,  “he  can  cure  all  diseases ; if  merciful,  he  will.” 
Non  est  perfecta  honitas  d qua  non  omnis  malitia  vincitur.  His  goodness  is 
not  absolute  and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  overcome  all  malice.  Submit  thyself 
unto  Him,  as  St.  Austin  adviseth,  ““He  knoweth  best  what  he  doth;  and 
be  not  so  much  pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects 
thee;  he  is  omnipotent,  and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees  his  own  time,  ’ 
He  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  that  he  may  hear  the  “ mourning 
of  prisoners,  and  deliver  the  children  of  death,”  Psal.  cii.  19,  20.  “And 
though  our  sins  be  as  red  as  scarlet.  He  can  make  them  as  white  as  snow,” 
Isai.  i.  18.  Doubt  not  of  this,  or  ask  how  it  shall  be  done:  He  is  all-sufficient 
that  promisetb ; qui  fecit  mundmn  de  immundo,  saith  Chrysostom,  he  that 
made  a fair  world  of  nought,  can  do  this  and  much  more  for  his  part : do  thou 
only  believe,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily  sorrow  for  thy 
sins.  Rej)entance  is  a sovereign  remedy  for  all  sins,  a spiritual  wing  to  rear 
us,  a charm  for  our  miseries,  a protecting  amulet  to  expel  sin’s  venom,  an 
attractive  loadstone  to  dr£tw  God’s  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.  °Pcccatum  vul~ 
nus,  poendentia  medicinam : sin  made  the  breach,  repentance  must  help  it ; 
howsoever  thine  offence  came,  by  error,  sloth,  obstinacy,  ignorance,  eoatur  per 
psenitentiam,  this  is  the  sole  means  to  be  relieved.  ^ Hence  comes  our  hope  of 
safety,  by  this  alone  sinners  are  saved,  God  is  provoked  to  mercy.  “ This 
unlooseth  all  that  is  bound,  enlighteneth  darkness,  mends  that  is  broken,  puts 
life  to  that  which  was  desperately  dying makes  no  respect  of  offences,  or  of 
persons.  “ ^This  doth  not  repel  a fornicator,  reject  a drunkard,  resist  a proud 
fellow,  turn  away  an  idolater,  but  entertains  all,  communicates  itself  to  all. 
Who  persecuted  the  church  more  than  Paul,  offended  more  than  Peter?  and 


I 
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* Si  bis,  si  ter,  si  centies,  si  centies  millies,  toties  poenitentiam  age.  _ Conscientia  * 

tionem,  poenitentia  non  suffleit  ad  satisfactionem : sed  tua  misencordia  ^perat  omnem  ’ 

'Multo  efflcacior  Christl  mors  in  bonura,  quam  peecata  nostra  in  malum.  Christus  potentior  ad  sau  anaunn 
quam  dsemon  ad  perdendum.  ™ Peritus  medicus  potest  omnes  inflrmitates  sanare;  si  ‘ 

" Omnipotent!  medico  nullus  languor  Insanabilis  occurrit : tu  tantum  docen  te  sine,  manum  ejus  ne  r^  • 
novlt  quid  agat ; non  tantum  dclecteris  cum  fovet,  sed  toleres  quum  secat.  » Ch^s.  hom.  3.  de  p^^^^ 

P Spessalutis  per  quam  pcccatores  salvantur,  Deus  ad  misericordiam  provocatur. 
solvis!  contrltrsanas,  confusa  lucidas.  desperate  animas.  QChrys.  hom. 

•nbrium  avcrtlt,  non  superbum  repcilit,  non  aversatur  Idololatruiu,  non  adulteium,  sed  omucs  susciiic, 
omnibus  communicat. 
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yet  by  repentance  (saitli  Clirysologus)  tliey  got  both  Maf/islerium  et  minislei'ium 
sanctitatisj  the  Magisteiy  of  holiness.  The  prodigal  son  went  far,  but  by 
repentance  he  came  home  at  last.  “ ^This  alone  will  turn  a wolf  into  a 
.slieep,  make  a publican  a preacher,  turn  a thorn  into  an  olive,  makea  debauched 
fellow  religious,”  a blasphemer  sing  halleluja,  make  Alexander  the  coppersmith 
truly  devout,  make  a devil  a saint.  “ ® And  him  that  polluted  his  mouth  with 
calumnies,  lying,  swearing,  and  filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with 
divine  psalms.”  Kepentance  will  effect  prodigious  cures,  make  a stupend 
metamorphosis.  A hawk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again  a hawk ; 
a lion  came  in,  went  out  a lion;  a bear,  a bear;  a wolf,  a wolf;  but  if  a hawk 
came  into  this  sacred  temple  of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a dove  (saith 
Chrysostom),  a wolf  go  out  a sheep,  a lion  a lamb.  '^This  gives  sight  to  the 
blind,  legs  to  the  lame,  cures  all  diseases,  confers  grace,  expels  vice,  inserts 
virtue,  comforts  and  fortifies  the  soul.”  Shall  I say,  let  thy  sin  be  what  it  will, 
do  but  repent,  it  is  sufficient.  ^ Quem  pcenitet peccdsse pene  est  innocens.  ’Tis 
true  indeed  and  all-sufficient  this,  they  do  confess,  if  they  could  repent;  but 
they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterised  consciences,  they  are  in  a reprobate 
sense,  they  cannot  think  a good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace,  pray, 
believe,  repent,  or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  find  no  grief  for  sin  in  them- 
selves, but  rather  a delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but  are  carried  headlong  to 
their  own  destruction,  “ heaping  wrath  to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath,” 
Rom.  ii.  5.  ’Tis  a grievous  case  this  I do  yield,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired; 
God  of  his  bounty  and  mercy  calls  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  ii.  4,  thou  mayest 
be  called  at  length,  restored,  taken  to  His  grace,  as  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  at 
the  last  hour,  as  Mary  Magdalen  and  many  other  sinners  have  been,  that  were 
buried  in  sin.  “God  (saith  ^Fulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner,  he  sets  no  time;  prolixitas  temporis  Deo  non  prcBjiulicat,  aut  gravitas 
peccati,  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness  of  sin,  do  not  prejudicate  his  grace, 
things  past  and  to  come  are  all  one  to  Him,  as  present :”  ’ tis  never  too  late  to 
rci^ent.  “^This  heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open  for  all  distressed  souls;” 
and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signs  appear,  thou  mayest  repent  in  good  time.  Hear 
a comfortable  speech  of  St.  Austin,  “ Whatsoever  thou  shalt  do,  how  great  a 
sinner  soever,  thou  art  yet  living ; if  G od  would  not  help  thee,  he  would  surely 
take  thee  away ; but  in  sparing  thy  fife,  he  gives  thee  leisure,  and  invites  thee 
to  repentance.”  Howsoever  as  yet,  I say,  thou  peroeivest  no  fruit,  no  feeling, 
findest  no  likelihood  of  it  in  thyself,  patiently  abide  the  Lord’s  good  leisure, 
des])air  not,  or  think  thou  art  a reprobate;  He  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance, 
Jjuke  V.  32,  of  which  number  thou  art  one;  He  came  to  call  thee,  and  in  his 
time  will  surely  call  thee.  And  although  as  yet  thou  hast  no  inclination  to 
]>ray,  to  repent,  thy  faith  be  cold  and  dead,  and  thou  wholly  averse  from  all 
JJivine  functions,  yet  it  may  revive,  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter,  but  flourish 
in  the  spring!  these  vu'tues  may  lie  hid  in  thee  for  the  present,  yet  hereafter 
sliow  themselves,  and  peradventure  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost  not  per- 
ceive. ’Tis  Satan’s  policy  to  plead  against,  suppress  and  aggravate,  to  conceal 
tliose  sparks  of  faith  in  thee.  Thou  dost  not  believe,  thou  sayest,  yet  thou 
w'ouldst  believe  if  thou  couldst,  ’tis  thy  desire  to  believe;  then  pray,  “’’Lord 
help  mine  unbelief;”  and  hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly  believe:  ^ Dabitur 

silienti,  it  shall  be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.  Thou  canst  not  yet  repent. 


^ Chrys.  liom.  5.  *Qul  turplbus  cantilenls  allquando  inqulnavit  os,  dlvlnis  liymnts  anltmim  pnrgabit. 
1 Horn.  .0.  Introivit  hie  qnis  acclpitcr,  columba  exit;  Introivit  lupus,  ovis  egreditur,  &e.  “Giunes 

Iniiguores  sanat,  cacis  visum,  elaudis  gressum,  gratlam  confert,  &e.  * Scneeiv.  “ lie  who  repents  of 

bis  sins  is  well  nigh  Innoecnt.”  y Deleetatur  Deus  eonversione  peceatoris;  omno  tempus  vitaj  eonversionl 
ileputatur ; pro  praesentlbus  habentur  tarn  prseterlta  quam  futura.  ® Austin.  Semper  pocnitentioe  portus 
npertus  est  nc  desperemus.  ” Quiequid  fccerls,  quantumeunque  pcccaveris,  adhue  in  vita  cs,  undo 

to  omnino  .si  sanarc  te  nollet  Deus,  auferret;  parcendo  clamat  ut  redcas,  &c.  b Matt.  vi. 

l!cv.  x.vi.  G. 
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liereaftcl'tliouslialt ; ablack  cloud  of  .sin  as  yet  obnuLilato.s  tliysoul,  tend  Ties  thy 
conscience,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a rainbow  at  the  last,  and  be  quite  dis- 
sipated by  repentance.  Be  of  good  cheer;  a child  is  rational  in  power,  not  in 
act;  and  so  ayt  thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not  yet  in  action.  ’Tis  tliy 
desire  to  please  God,  to  be  heartily  sorry ; comfort  tliy-self,  no  time  is  overpa.st, 
’tis  never  too  late.  A desire  to  repent  is  repentance  itself,  though  not  in  nature, 
3^et  in  God’s  acceptance ; a willing  mind  is  sufficient,  “ Blessed  are  they  that 
iumger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,”  Matt.  v.  G.  He  that  is  destitute  of  God’s 
grace,  and  wisheth  for  it,  shall  have  it.  “ The  Lord  (.saitli  David,  Psal.  x.  17) 
will  hear  the  desire  of  the  poor,”  that  is,  such  as  are  in  distress  of  body  and 
mind.  ’Tis  true  thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  for  thy  sin,  thou  hast  no  feeling 
of  faith,  I yield ; yet  canst  thou  grieve  thou  dost  not  grieve?  It  troubles  thee, 
I am  sure,  thine  heart  should  be  so  impenitent  and  hard,  thou  wouldst  have  it 
otherwise ; ’tis  thy  desire  to  grieve,  to  repent,  and  to  believe.  Thou  lovest 
God’s  children  and  saints  in  the  meantime,  hatest  them  not,  persecutest  them 
not,  but  rather  wishest  thyself  a true  professor,  to  be  as  they  are.  as  thou 
thyself  hast  been  heretofore ; which  is  an  evident  token  thou  art  in  no  such 
de.sperate  case.  ’Tis  a good  sign  of  thy  conversion,  thy  sins  are  pardonable, 
thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled,  “ The  Lord  is  near  them  that  are  of 
a contrite  heart,”  Luke  iv.  18.  A true  desire  of  mercy  in  the  want  of  mercy, 

is  mercy  itself;  a desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is  gi’ace  itself;  a con- 
stant and  earnest  desire  to  believe,  repent,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  if  it 
be  in  a touched  heart,  is  an  acceptation  of  God,  a reconciliation,  faith 
and  repentance  itself.  For  it  is  not  thy  faith  and  repentance,  as  ® Chrysostom 
truly  teacheth,  that  is  available,  but  God’s  mercy  that  is  annexed  to  it,  He 
accepts  the  will  for  the  deed : so  that  I conclude,  to  feel  in  ourselves  the 
Avant  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieved  for  it,  is  grace  itself.  I am  troubled  with 
fear  my  sins  are  not  forgiven.  Careless  objects : but  Bradford  answers 
they  are ; “ For  God  hath  given  thee  a penitent  and  believing  heart,  that 
is,  a heart  which  desireth  to  repent  and  believe ; for  such  an  one  is  taken 
of  him  (He  accepting  the  will  for  the  deed)  for  a truly  penitent  and  believing 
heart. 

All  this  is  true,  thou  repliest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee,  ’tis  verified  in 
ordinary  offenders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine  are  of  a higher  strain;  even 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  himself,  iiTemissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude, 
written  with  a pen  of  iron,  engraven  with  a point  of  a diamond.  Thou  art 
w’orse  than  a pagan,  infidel,  Jew,  or  Turk,  for  thou  art  an  apostate  and  more, 
thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed,  renounced  God  and  all  religion,  thou  art 
worse  than  Judas  himself,  or  they  that  crucified  Christ : for  they  did  oflend  out 
of  ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine  heart  there  is  no  God.  Thou  hast 
given  thy  soul  to  the  devil,  as  witches  and  conjurors  do,  explicite  and  implicite, 
by  compact,  band  and  obligation  (a  desperate,  a fearful  case),  to  satisfy  thy 
lust,  or  to  be  revenged  of  thine  enemies,  thou  didst  never  pray,  come  to  churcli, 
hear,  read,  or  do  any  divine  duties  with  any  devotion,  but  for  formality  and 
fashion’-sake,  with  a kind  of  reluctance,  ’twas  troublesome  and  painful  to  thee 
to  perform  any  such  thing,  prceter  voluntatetn,  against  thy  will.  Thou  never 
mad’st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  murder,  adul- 
, tery,  bribery,  oppression,  theft,  drunkenness,  idolatry,  but  hast  ever  done  all 
duties  for  fear  of  punishment,  as  they  were  most  advantageous,  and  to  thine 
own  ends,  and  committed  all  such  notorious  sins  with  an  extraordinary  delight, 
hating  that  thou  shouldest  love,  and  loving  that  thou  shouldest  hate.  Instead 
of  faith,  fear  and  love  of  God,  repentance,  &c.,  blasphemous  thoughts  have 
been  ever  harboured  in  his  mind,  even  against  God  himself,  the  blessed  Trinity ; 
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tlie  ‘’Scripture  false,  riule,  liarsli,  immetliodical : lieaveu,  hell,  resurrection, 
.mere  toys  and  fables,  ^incredible,  impossible,  absurd,  vain,  ill  contrived; 
religion,  policy,  and  human  invention,  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  or  for  profit, 
invented  by  priests  and  law-givers  to  that  purpose.  If  there  be  any  such 
supreme  power,  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  doings,  hears  not  our  prayers, 
regardeth  them  not,  will  not,  cannot  help,  or  else  he  is  partial,  an  excepter  of 
persons,  author  of  sin,  a cruel,  a destructive  God,  to  create  our  souls,  and 
destinate  them  to  eternal  damnation,  to  make  us  worse  than  our  dogs  and 
horses,  why  doth  he  not  govern  things  better,  protect  good  men,  root  out 
wicked  livers?  why  do  they  prosper  and  flourish?  as  she  raved  in  the 

^ tragedy 2)eUices  coslum  tsnsnt,  there  they  shine,  Suasque  Perseus  aureas 

Stellas  habet,  where  is  his  providence?  how  appears  it? 

“ Marmoreo  Licimis  tumulo  jacet,  at  Cato  parvo, 

Poiuponius  aullo,  quis  putet.esse  decs.'’* 

Why  doth  he  suffer  Turks  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy  to  triumph  over 
his  church,  paganism  to  domineer  in  all  places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to  multiply, 
such  enormities  to  be  committed,  and  so  many  such  bloody  wars,  murders, 
massacres,  plagues,  feral  diseases?  why  doth  he  not  make  us  all  good,  able, 
sound?  why  makes  he  ‘^venomous  creatures,  rocks,  sands,  deserts,  this  earth 
itself  the  muck-hill  of  the  world,  a prison,  a house  of  correction ; ^Mentimur 
regnare  Jovem,  &c.,  with  many  such  horrible  and  execrable  conceits,  not  fit  to 
be  uttered ; Terrihilia  de  fide,  liorrihilia  de  Divinitaie.  They  cannot  some  of 
them  but  think  evil,  they  are  compelled  volentes  nolenies,  to  blaspheme, 
especially  when  they  come  to  church  and  pray,  read,  &c.,  such  foul  and  prodi- 
gious suggestions  come  into  their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  unspeakable  offences,  and  most  opposite  to  G od,  ten- 
tationes  foedcs  el  impioe,  yet  in  this  case,  he  or  they  that  shall  be  tempted  and 
so  affected,  must  know,  that  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part, 
or  at  some  times,  the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort, 
evil  custom,  omission  of  holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  solitariness, 
melancholy,  or  depraved  nature,  and  the  devil  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble, 
and  divert  our  souls,  to  suggest  such  blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  fantasies, 
ungodly,  profane,  monstrous  and  wicked  conceits : If  they  come  from  Satan, 
they  are  more  speedy,  fearful  and  violent,  the  parties  cannot  avoid  them : they 
are  more  frequent,  I say,  and  monstrous  when  they  come ; for  the  devil  he  is 
a spirit,  and  hath  means  and  opportunities  to  mingle  himself  with  our  spirits, 
and  sometimes  more  slily,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly,  to  suggest  such 
devilish  thoughts  into  our  hearts ; he  insults  and  domineers  in  melancholy  dis- 
tempered fantasies  and  persons  especially ; melancholy  is  balneum  diaholi,  as 
Serapio  holds,  the  devil’s  bath,  and  invites  him  to  come  to  it.  As  a sick  man 
frets,  raves  in  his  fits,  speaks  and  doth  he  knows  not  what,  the  devil  violently 
compels  such  crazed  souls  to  think  such  damned  thoughts  against  their  wills, 
they  cannot  but  do  it;  sometimes  more  continuate,  or  by  fits,  he  takes  his 
advantage,  as  the  subject  is  less  able  to  resist,  he  aggravates,  extenuates, 
affirms,  denies,  damns,  confounds  the  spirits,  troubles  heart,  brain,  humours, 
organs,  senses,  and  wholly  domineers  in  their  imaginations.  If  they  proceed 
from  themselves,  such  thoughts,  they  are  remiss  and  moderate,  not  so  violent 
and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent.  The  devil  commonly  suggests  things  opposite 
to  nature,  opposite  to  God  and  his  word,  impious,  absurd,  such  as  a man  would 
never  of  himself)  or  could  not  conceive,  they  strike  terror  and  horror  into  the 


f Cajcllius  Jllimtlo : Omnia  Ista  flgmcnta  male sanaj  rellglonis,  et  Inepta  solatia  li  poctls  Invcnta,  vel  al)  allls 
Ob  commodum,  suporstitiosa  misteria,  &c.  8 These  temptations  and  objections  are  well  answered  in 

John  Do wnam’s  Christian  Warfare.  h Seneca.  • “ Licinuslics  in  a marble  tomb,  but  Cato  in  a mean 

one;  Pomponius  has  none,  who  can  think  therefore  that  there  are  gods  ?”  >'  Vid.  Campanella.  cap.  (5. 

Athels.  triumphat.  et  c.  2.  ad  argumentum  12  ubi  plura.  Si  Dcus  bonus,  undo  malum,  Ac.  ‘Lucan. 
“ It  Ciin't  be  true  that  Just  Jove  reigns,” 
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]>;\rtics’  own  lieari^.  For  if  lie  or  tlioy  be  asked  wlietlier  tliey  do  a])]wove  of  j 
sucli  like  thoughts  or  no,  they  answer  (and  their  own  souls  truly  dictate  as  t 
much)  they  abhor  them  as  hell  and  the  devil  himself,  they  would  fain  think  ii 
otherwise  if  they  could;  he  hath  thought  otherwise,  and  with  all  his  soul  (. 
desires  so  to  think  again;  he  doth  resist,  and  hath  some  good  motions  inter- 
mi.\ed  now  and  then:  so  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts,  ) 
are  not  his  own,  but  the  devil’s;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but  from  a crazed  , 
phantasy,  distempered  humours,  black  fumes  which  offend  his  brain : “ they  ^ 
are  thy  crosses,  the  devil’s  sins,  and  he  shall  answer  for  them,  he  doth  enforce  ) 
thee  to  do  that  which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  consent  to : and  ,, 
although  he  hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far  prevailed,  as  to 
make  thee  in  some  sort  to  assent  to  such  wicked  thoughts,  to  delight  in,  vet 
they  have  not  proceeded  from  a confirmed  will  in  thee,  but  are  of  that  nature  ^ 
which  thou  dost  afterwards  reject  and  abhor.  Therefore  be  not  overmuch  t 
troubled  and  dismayed  with  such  kind  of  suggestions,  at  least  if  they  please  i 
time  not,  because  they  are  not  thy  personal  sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the  1 
wrath  of  God,  or  his  displeasure : contemn,  neglect  them,  let  them  go  as  they  | 
come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or  trouble  thyself  too  much,  but  as  om’  Saviour  j 
said  to  Satan  in  like  case,  say  thou,  avoid  Satan,  I detest  thee  and  them. 
Salance  cst  mala  ingerere  (saith  Austin)  nostrum  non  consentire:  as  Satan 
labours  to  suggest,  so  must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient : the  more  anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more  perplexed,  the  more 
tliou  shalt  otherwise  be  troubled,  and  entangled.  Besides,  they  must  know 
this,  all  so  molested,  and  distempered,  that  although  these  be  most  execrable 
and  grievous  sins,  thej^  are  pardonable  yet,  through  God’s  mercy  and  goodness, 
they  may  be  forgiven,  if  they  be  penitent  and  sorry  for  them.  Paul  himself 
confesseth.  Bom.  vii.  19.  “ He  did  not  the  good  he  would  do,  but  the  evil 
Avhich  he  would  not  do;  ’tis  not  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me,”  ’Tis  not 
thou,  but  Satan’s  suggestions,  his  craft  and  subtlety,  his  malice : comfort  thy- 
self then  if  thou  be  penitent  and  grieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  heinous 
sins  shall  not  be  laid  to  thy  charge;  God’s  mercy  is  above  all  sins,  which  if 
thou  do  not  finally  contemn,  without  doubt  thou  shalt  be  saved.  ““Bo 
man  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfully  and  finally  renounceth 
Christ,  and  contemneth  him  and  his  word  to  the  last,  without  which  there  is 
no  salvation,  from  which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  deliver 
us.”  Take  hold  of  this  to  be  thy  comfort,  and  meditate  withal  on  God’s 
word,  labour  to  pray,  to  rejoent,  to  be  renewed  in  mind,  “ keep  thine  heart 
with  all  diligence,”  Prov.  iv.  23.  resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  fly  from 
thee,  pour  out  thy  soul  unto  the  Lord  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  “ pray 
continually,”  as  Paul  enjoins,  and  as  David  did,  Psalm  i.  “ meditate  on  his 
law  day  and  night.” 

Yea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  mars  all,  and  mistaken  makes  many  men 
far  worse,  misconceiving  all  they  read  or  hear,  to  their  own  overthrow;  the 
more  they  search  and  read  Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises,  the  more  they 
juizzle  themselves,  as  a bird  in  a net,  the  more  they  are  entangled  and  preci- 
jutated  into  this  preposterous  gulf:  “ Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,” 
IMatt.  XX.  16.  and  vxii.  14.  with  such  like  places  of  Scripture  misinterpreted 
.strike  them  with  horror,  they  doubt  presently  whether  they  be  of  this  number 
or  no : God’s  eternal  decree  of  predestination,  absolute  rei^robation,  and  such 
fatal  tables,  they  form  to  their  own  ruin,  and  impinge  upon  this  rock  of  despair. 
How  sliall  they  be  assured  of  their  salvation,  by  what  signs  ? “ If  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinners  appear?”  1 Pet.  iv.  18. 


Perkins.  " Hemingius.  Nemo  pecent  In  Spiritum  Sanctum  nisi  qui  flnnlitcr  ct  voluntavlcrenunciat 
Christum,  cumquc  et  ejus  verbum  extreme  contemnit,  sine  qua  nulla  salus;  a quo  peccato  liberet  nos  Domi- 
luis  Jesus  Christus.  Amen. 
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■\Vlio  knows,  saitli  Solomon,  wliet/lier  lie  be  elect?  Tliis  grinds  their  sonLs, 
liow  shall  they  discern  they  are  not  reprobates  ? But  I say  again,  how  shall 
they  discern  they  are?  From  the  devil  can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a liar 
from  the  beginning ; if  he  suggests  any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth, 
reject  him  as  a deceiver,  an  enemy  of  human  kind,  dispute  not  with  him,  give 
no  credit  to  him,  obstinately  refuse  him,  as  St.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness, 
whom  the  devil  set  upon  in  several  shapes,  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou  by 
liim.  For  when  the  devil  tempted  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and  * 
told  him  he  could  not  be  saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  urged  him  moreover  to  know  what  he  believed,  what  he  thought  of  such 
and  such  points  and  mysteries;  the  collier  told  him,  he  believed  as  the  church 
did ; but  what  (said  the  devil  again)  doth  the  church  believe?  as  I do  (said  the 
collier);  and  what’s  that  thou  believest;  as  the  church  doth,  &c.,  when  the 
devil  could  get  no  other  answer  he  left  him.  If  Satan  summon  thee  to  answer, 
send  him  to  Christ;  he  is  thy  liberty,  thy  protector  against  cruel  death,  raging 
sin,  that  roaring  lion;  he  is  thy  righteousness,  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  life. 
Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  a reprobate,  forsaken 
of  God,  hold  thine  own  still,  hie  murus  aheneus  esto,  ‘‘let  this  be  as  a bulwark, 
a brazen  wall  to  defend  thee,”  stay  thyself  in  that  certainty  of  faith ; let  that 
be  thy  comfort,  Christ  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of  his 
flock,  he  will  triumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  overcome  the  devil,  and 
destroy  helL  If  he  say  thou  art  none  of  the  elect,  no  believer,  reject  him,  dofy 
him,  thou  hast  thought  otherwise,  and  mayest  so  be  resolved  again;  comfort 
thyself;  this  persuasion  cannot  come  from  the  devil,  and  much  less  can  it  be. 
grounded  from  thyself?  men  are  liars,  and  why  shouldest  thou  distrust  ? A 
denying  Peter,  a persecuting  Paul,  an  adulterous  cruel  David,  have  been  re- 
ceived ; an  apostate  Solomon  may  be  converted ; no  sin  at  all  but  impenitency, 
can  give  testimony  of  final  reprobation.  Why  shouldest  thou  then  distrust, 
misdoubt  thyself,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspicion?  This  opinion  alone  of 
particularity?  Against  that,  and  for  the  certainty  of  election  and  salvation  on 
the  other  side,  see  God’s  good  will  toward  men,  hear  how  generally  his  grace 
is  proposed,  to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and  to  all. 

1 Tim.  ii.  4.  “ God  will  that  all  men  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.”  ’Tis  a universal  promise,  “ God  sent  not  his  son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  World,  but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be  saved.”  John 
iii.  17.  “ He  that  acknowledgeth  himself  a man  in  the  world,  must  likewise 
acknowledge  he  is  of  that  number  that  is  to  be  saved.”  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  “I 
will  not  the  death  of  a sinner,  but  that  he  repent  and  live But  thou  art  a 
.sinner;  therefore  he  will  not  thy  death.  “This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  that  every  man  that  believeth  in  the  Son,  should  have  everlasting  life.” 

J ohn  VL.  40.  “ He  would  have  no  man  perish,  but  all  come  to  repentance,” 

2 Pet.  iii.  9.  Besides,  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached,  not  to  a few,  but 
universally  to  all  men,  “ Go  therefore  and  tell  all  nations,  baptising  them,” 
&c.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  “Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,”  Mark  xvi.  15.  Now  there  cannot  be  contradictory  wills  in  God, 
lie  will  have  all  saved,  and  not  all,  how  can  this  stand  together  ? be  secure 
then,  believe,  trust  in  him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.  Yea,  that’s  the  main 
matter,  how  shall  I believe  or  discern  my  security  from  carnal  presumption? 
my  faith  is  weak  and  faint,  I want  those  signs  and  fruits  of  sanctification, 

sorrow  for  sin,  thirsting  for  grace,  groanings  of  the  spirit,  love  of  Christians 
as  Christians,  avoiding  occasion  of  sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience,  charity, 
love  of  God,  perseverance.  Though  these  signs  bo  languishing  in  thee,  and 
not  seated  in  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  therefore  be  dejected  or  terrified; 
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the  effects  of  the  faitli  and  spii’it  arc  not  yet  so  fully  fflt  in  thee ; conclarlo 
not  therefore  thou  art  a reprobate,  or  doubt  of  thine  election,  because  the 
elect  themselves  are  without  them,  before  their  conversion.  Thou  mayest  in 
the  Lord’s  good  time  be  eonverted ; some  are  called  at  the  eleventh  houi-. 
Use,  I say,  the  means  of  thy  conversion,  expect  the  Lord’s  leisure,  if  not  yet 
called,  pray  thou  mayest  be,  or  at  least  wish  and  desire  thou  mayit  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect,  to  ease  their 
afflicted  minds,  what  comfort  our  best  divines  can  afford  in  this  case,  Zan- 
chius,  Beza,  &c.  This  furious  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  fruitless  medita- 
tion about  election,  reprobation,  free  will,  grace,  such  places  of  Scripture  pre- 
posterously conceived,  torment  still,  and  crucify  the  souls  of  too  many,  and  set 
all  the  word  together  by  the  ears.  To  avoid  which  inconvenience.s,  and  to  settle 
their  distressed  minds,  to  mitigate  those  divine  aphorisms  (though  in  another 
extreme  some),  our  late  Arminians  have  revived  that  plausible  doctrine  of 
universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late  Lutheran  and  modern  papists  do 
still  maintain,  that  we  have  free  will  of  ourselves,  and  that  grace  is  common 
to  all  that  will  believe.  Some  again,  though  less  orthodoxal,  will  have  a far 
greater  part  saved  than  shall  be  damned,  (as  ‘^CaeliusSecundus  stiffly  maintains 
in  his  book,  Be  ampUtudine  regni  ccelestis,  or  some  impostor  under  his  name.) 
heatorum  numerus  multd  major  quhm  damnatorum.  ^He  calls  that  other  tenet 
of  special  “ ° election  and  reprobation,  a prejudicate,  envious  and  malicious  opi- 
nion, apt  to  draw  all  men  to  desperation.  Many  are  called,  few  chosen,”  &c. 
He  opposeth  some  opposite  parts  of  Scripture  to  it,  “Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,”  &c.  And  four  especial  arguments  he  produceth,  one  from 
God’s  power.  If  more  be  damned  than  saved,  he  erroneously  concludes,  ^ the 
devil  hath  the  greater  sovereignty  I for  what  is  power  but  to  protect?  and 
majesty  consists  in  multitude.  “ If  the  devil  have  the  greater  part,  where  is 
Ids  mercy,  where  is  his  power?  how  is  he  Beus  Optimus  Maximus,  misericors? 
etc.,  where  is  his  greatness,  where  his  goodness?”  He  proceeds,  “ We  account 
him  a murderer  that  is  accessary  only,  or  doth  not  help  when  he  can;  which 
may  not  be  supposed  of  God  without  great  offence,  because  he  may  do  yfflat 
he  will,  and  is  otherwise  accessary,  and  the  author  of  sin.  The  nature  of  good 
is  to  be  communicated,  God  is  good,  and  will  not  then  be  contracted  in  his 
goodness : for  how  is  he  the  father  of  mercy  and  comfort,  if  his  good  concern 
but  a few?  O envious  and  unthankful  men  to  think  otherwise!  ^ Why  should 
we  pray  to  God  that  are  Gentiles,  and  thank  him  for  his  mercies  and  benefits, 
that  has  damned  us  all  innocuous  for  Adam’s  offence,  one  man’s  offence,  one 
small  offence,  eating  of  an  apple  ? why  should  we  acknowledge  him  for  our 
governor  that  hath  wholly  neglected  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  contemned 
us,  and  sent  no  prophets  or  instructors  to  teach  us,  as  he  hath  done  to  the 
Hebrews?”  So  Julian  the  apostate  objects.  Why  should  these  Christians 
(Cselius  urgeth)  reject  us  and  appropriate  God  unto  themselves,  Beum  ilium 
suum  unicum,  &c.  But  to  return  to  our  forged  Cselius.  At  last  he  comes  to 
that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that  never  heard  of,  or  believed  in  Christ,  ex 
puris  naturalihus,  with  the  Pelagians,  and  proves  it  out  of  Origen  and  others. 

“ They  (saith  ^ Origen)  that  never  heard  God’s  word,  are  to  be  excused  for 
their  ignorance ; we  may  not  think  God  will  be  so  hard,  angry,  cruel  or  unjust 
as  to  condemn  any  man  indietd  causd.  They  alone  (he  holds)  are  in  the  state 
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^ See  whole  books  of  these  arguments.  * Lib.  3.  fol.  122.  Prsejudlcata  opinio,  Inrida,  maligna,  et  apfa 
ad  impellendos  animos  in  desperationem.  ® See  the  Antidote  In  Chamier’s  tom.  3.  lib.  7.  Downam’s 

Christian  Warfare,  Ac.  t Potentlor  est  Deo  dlabolus  et  mnndi  princeps,  et  in  multitudine  homlnum  sita 
cst  majestas.  “ Homiclda  qui  non  subvenlt  quum  potest;  hoc  de  Deo  sine  scelcre  cogitari  non  potest, 
ntpote  quum  quod  vult  licet.  Boni  natura  communicari.  Bonus  Deus,  quomodo  miscricordiaj  pater,  Ac. 
^ Vide  Cyrlllum  lib.  4.  adversus  Julianum  ; qui  poterimus  llligratlas  agero  qui  nobis  non  mislt  Moseii  et 
lirophctas,  et  contempsit  bona  animanim  nostrarum.  y Venia  danda  est  iis  qui  non  uudiunt,  ob  ignoran- 
tiam.  Non  est  tain  iniquus;  Judex  Deus,  ut  quenquam  Indicta  causa  dainnare  vclit.  li  solum  damnantur, 
qui  oblatam  Cliristi  gratiam  rejiciunt. 
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of  damnation  tluit  refuse  Curisb’s  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  ofrered.  Many 
wortliy  Greeks  and  Komans,  good  moral  honest  men,  that  kept  the  law  of 
nature,  did  to  otliers  as  they  would  bo  done  to  tliemselves,  as  certainly  saved 
he  concludes,  as  they  were  tliat  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses.  They 
were  acceph\ble  in  God’s  siglit,  as  J ob  was,  the  Magi,  the  queen  of  Sheba 
Darius  of  Pei^sia,  Socrates,  rU-istides,  Cato,  Curius,  Tully,  Seneca,  and  many 
other  philosophers,  upright  livers,  no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius,  out 
of  any  nation,  so  that  lie  live  honestly,  call  on  God,  trust  in  him,  fear  him,  he 
^lall  be  saved.  This  opinion  was  formerly  maintained  by  the  Valentinian  and 
Pasiledian  heretics,  revived  of  late  in  ^ Turkey,  of  what  sect  Kustan  Bassa  was 
patron,  defended  by  “ Galeatius  ^Erasmus,  by  Zuinglius  in  exjjos'if.  fidei  ad 
Jiegem  GuIHcb,  whose  tenet  Bullinger  vindicates,  and  Gualter  approves  in  a 
jubt  apology  with  many  arguments.  There  be  many  J esuits  that  follow  these 
Calvinists  in  this  behalf,  Franciscus  Buchsius  Moguutinus,  Andradius,  Consil. 

rodent,  many  schoolmen  that  out  of  the  Bomans  i.  18,  19,  are  verily  per- 
suaded that  those  good  works  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please  God,  that  they 
might  yiVam  ffi/erwaw  he  saved  in  the  end.  Seseliius,  and 

Benedictus  Justin uinus  in  his  comment  on  the  first  of  the  Eomaiis,  Mathias 
-itmarsh  the  polititian,  with  many  others,  hold  a mediocrity,  they  may  bo 
salute  non  indigni  but  they  will  not  absolutely  decree  it.  Hofmannus  a 
Lutheran  professor  of  Helmstad,  and  many  of  his  followers,  with  most  of  our 
church,  and  papists  are  stiff  against  it.  Franciscus  Collius  hath  fully  censured 
all  opinions  in  his  Five  Books,  de  Paganorum  animabtis  post  mortem,  and 
amply  dilated  this  question,  which  whoso  will  may  peruse.  But  to  return  to 
my  author,  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers,  blasphemers,  repro- 
bates and  such  as  reject  God’s  grace,  “ but  that  the  devils  themselves  shall  be 
savetl  at  last,  ’ as  Origen  himselflong  since  delivered  in  his  works,  and  our  late 
bocinians  defend,  0.storodias,  cap.  41.  mstitut.  Smaltius,  &c.  Those  terms 
o/  ff//  andyor  ever  in  Scripture,  are  not  eternal,  but  only  denote  a longer  time 
which  by  many  examples  they  prove.  The  world  shall  end  like  a comedy,  and 
v.  o shall  meet  at  la.st  in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  altogether,  or  else  in  con- 
clusion, in  mkil  cvanescere.  For  how  can  he  be  merciful  that  shall  condemn 
any  creature  to  eternal  unspeakable  punishment,  for  one  small  temporary  fault 
all  posterit}^  so  many  myriads  for  one  and  another  man’s  offence,  quid  mcra- 
istis  oves?  But  these  absurd  paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church,  we  teach 
otherwi.se.  That  this  vocation,  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  non  ex 
corrnjHa  massd,  praevisafide,  as  our  Arminians,  or  ex preevisis  operibus,  as  our 
Bapists,  non  ex  praetcritione,  but  God’s  absolute  decree  ante  mundum  crealum 
(as  many  of  our  church  hold),  was  from  the  beginning,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  condilus,  (or  from  Adam’s  fall,  as  others  will,  homo 
lapsus objectum est  repirobatxonis')  with perseverantia  sanctorum,  wemustbecer- 
tmn  of  our  salvation,  we  may  fall  but  not  finally,  which  our  Arminians  will  not 
adniit.  According  to  his  immutable,  eternal  just  decree  and  counsel  of  savim^ 
i^n  and  angels,  God  calls  ah,  and  would  have  all  to  be  saved  according  to  the 
effi^cy  of  vocation : all  are  invited,  but  only  the  elect  apprehended : the  rest 
that  are  unbehevmg,  impenitent,  whom  God  in  his  ju.st  judgment  leaves  to  be 
pimished  for  their  sin. s,  are  in  a reprobate  sense;  yet  we  must  not  determino 
who  are  such,  condemn  ourselves  or  others,  because  we  have  a universal  invi- 
tation ; all  ai-o  commanded  to  believe,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  or  how  late 
our  end  may  be  received.  I might  have  said  more  of  tliis  subject ; but  foras- 
much as  It  IS  a forlndden  question,  and  in  tlio  preface  or  declaration  to  the 
aiticlcs  of  the  church,  iirinted  1G33,  to  avoid  factions  and  altercations,  we  that 
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are  imiversity  divines  especially,  are  prohibited  ‘'all  curious  search,  to  print  or 
preach,  or  draw  the  article  aside  by  our  own  sense  and  comments  upon  pain  of 
ecclesiastical  censure.”  I will  surcease,  and  conclude  with  ° Erasmus  of  such 

controversies  I IP llQlXGt  QUZ  volets  G^O  CGTISGO  IgQGS  VYIOJOTUTYI  TGVGVGTltGT  suscipiGi},- 

das,  et  religiosh  obsGrvandas,  VGlut  d Deo  profectas;  nec  esse  tutum,  nee  esse 
pium,  de  potestate  publicd  sinislram  concipere  aut  severe  suspicionem.  Et 
siquid  est  tyrannidis,  quod  tamen  non  cogat  ad  impietatem,  satius  est  ferre, 
qiihm  seditiose  reluctari. 

But  to  my  former  task.  The  last  main  torture  and  trouble  of  a distressed 
mind,  is  not  so  much  this  doubt  of  election,  and  that  the  promises  of  grace  are 
smothered  and  extinct  in  them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose,  but 
withal  God’s  heavy  wrath,  a most  intolerable  pain  and  grief  of  heart  seketh  on 
them : to  their  thinking  they  are  already  damned,  they  suffer  the  pains  of  hell, 
and  more  than  possibly  can  be  expressed,  they  smell  brimstone,  talk  familiarly 
with  devils,  hear  and  see  chimeras,  prodigious,  uncouth  shapes,  bears,  owls, 
antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  outcries,  fearful  noises,  shrieks,  lamentable 
complaints,  they  are-  possessed,  ^ and  through  impatience  they  roar  and  howl, 
curse,  blaspheme,  deny  God,  call  his  power  in  question,  abjure  religion,  and  are 
still  ready  to  offer  violence  unto  themselves,  by  hanging,  drowning,  &c.  Never 
any  miserable  wretch  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  in  such  a woeful 
case.  To  such  persons  I oppose  God’s  mercy  and  his  justice;  Judicia  Dei 
occulta,  non  injustai  his  secret  counsel  and  just  j.udgment,  by  which  he  spares 
some,  and  sore  afflicts  others  again  in  this  life ; his  judgment  is  to  be  adored, 
trembled  at,  not  to  be  searched  or  inquired  after  by  mortal  men;  he  hath 
reasons  reserved  to  himself,  which  our  frailty  cannnot  apprehend.  He  may 
punish  all  if  he  will,  and  that  justly  for  sin ; in  that  he  doth  it  in  some,  is  to 
make  a way  for  his  mercy  that  they  repent  and  be  saved,  to  heal  them,  to  try 
them,  exercise  their  patience,  and  make  them  call  upon  him,  to  confess  their 
sins  and  pray  unto  him,  as  David  did.  Psalm  cxix.  137.  “ Bighteous  art  thou, 
O Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgments.”  As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  xviii.  13. 
“ Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  a miserable  sinner.”  To  put  confidence  and  have 
an  assured  hope  in  him,  as  Job  had,  xiii.  15.  Though  he  kill  me  I will  trust 
in  him:”  Ure,  seca,  occide,  0 Domine  (saith  Austin),  modo  serves  animaw, 
kill,  cut  in  pieces,  burn  my  body  (0  Lord)  to  save  my  soul.  A small 
sickness;  one  lash  of  affliction,  a little  misery,  many  times  will  more  humi- 
liate a man,  sooner  convert,  bring  him  home  to  know  himself,  than  all 
those  parsenetical  discourses,  the  whole  theory  of  philosophy,  law,  physic,  and 
divinity,  or  a world  of  instances  and  examples.  So  that  this,  which  they  take 
to  be  such  an  insupportable  plague,  is  an  evident  sign  of  God’s  mercy  and 
justice,  of  His  love  and  goodness:  periissent  nisi  periissent,  had  they  not  thus 
been  undone,  they  had  finally  been  undone.  Many  a carnal  man  is  lulled 
asleep  in  perverse  security,  foolish  presumption,  is  stupefied  in  his  sins,  and 
hath  no  feeling  at  all  of  them : “I  have  sinned  (he  saith)  and  what  evil  shall 
come  unto  me,”  Eccles.  v.  4,  and  “Tush,  how  shall  God  know  it^”  and  so  in 
a reprobate  sense  goes  down  to  hell.  But  here,  Cynthius  aurem  vellit,  God 
pulls  them  by  the  ear,byafiliction,  he  will  bring  them  to  heaven  and  happiness ; 
“ Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted,”  Matt.  v.  4.  a 
blessed  and  a happy  state  if  considered  aright,  it  is,  to  be  so  troubled.  “It 
is  <xood  for  me  that  I have  been  afflicted,”  Psal.  cxix.  “ before  I was  afflicted 
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forefathers  should  be  received  with  reverence,  and  religiously  observed,  as  cominp  ftom  God;  ncitlier  is  it 
safe  or  pious  to  conceive,  or  contrive,  an  injurious  suspicion  of  the  public  autliority ; and  should  any 
tyranny*  likely  to  drive  men  into  the  commission  of  wickedness,  exist,  it  is  better  to  endure  it  than  to  resist 
it  by  sedition,  f Vastata  consciculia  sequitur  sensus  irjie  divinae.  (llemingius)  fremitus  cordis,  ingens 
animac  cruciatus,  <kc. 
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1 went  astray,  but  now  I keep  Tliy  word.”  “ Tribulation  works  patience, 

patience  hope,”  Rom.  v.  4,  and  by  such  like  crosses  and  calamities  we  are 
driven  from  the  stake  of  security.  So  that  affliction  is  a school  or  academy, 
wherein  the  best  scholars  are  prepared  to  the  commencements  of  the  Deity. 
And  though  it  be  most  troublesome  and  grievous  for  the  time,  yet  know  this, 
it  comes  by  God’s  permission  and  providence;  He  is  a spectator  of  thy  groans 
and  tears,  still  present  with  thee,  the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  are  numbered,  not 
one  of  them  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  express  will  of  God : he  will  iioii 
suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure,  he  corrects  us  all,  ^numero,  'ponder e, 
et  mensurd,  the  Lord  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax,  or  break  the  bruised 
reed,  Tentat  (saith  Austin),  non  ut  obriiat,  sed  ut  coronet,  he  suflfers  thee  to  bo 
tempted  for  thy  good.  And  as  a mother  doth  handle  her  child  sick  and  weak, 
not  reject  it,  but  with  all  tenderness  observe  and  keep  it,  so  doth  God  by  us, 
not  forsake  us  in  our  miseries,  or  relinquish  us  for  our  imperfections,  but  with 
all  piety  and  compassion  support  and  receive  us;  whom  he  loves,  he  loves  to 
the  end.  Rom.  viii.  “ Whom  He  hath  elected,  those  He  hath  called,  justified, 
sanctified  and  glorified.”  Think  not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  Spirit,  that  thou 
art  forsaken  of  God,  be  not  overcome  with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David 
said,  “ I will  not  fear  though  I walk  in  the  shadows  of  death.”  We  must  all 
go,  non  d delidis  ad  delicias,  ^but  from  the  cross  to  the  crown,  by  hell  to 
lieaven,  as  the  old  Romans  put  Virtue’s  temple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour : 
we  must  endure  sorrow  and  misery  in  this  life.  *Tis  no  new  thing  this,  God’s 
best  servants  and  dearest  children  have  been  so  visited  and  tried.  Christ  in 
the  garden  cried  out,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  His 
Son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by  adoption  and  grace.  Job,  in  his  anguish,  said, 
“ The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  God  were  in  him,”  J ob  vi.  4.  “ His  terrors 

fought  against  him,  the  venom  drank  up  his  spirit,”  cap.  xiii.  26.  He  saith, 
“ God  was  his  enemy,  writ  bitter  things  against  him  (xvi.  9,)  hated  him.”  His 
heav}^-  wrath  had  so  seized  on  his  soul.  David  complains,  “ his  eyes  were 
eaten  up,  sunk  into  his  head.”  Ps.  vi.  7,  “ his  moisture  became  as  the  drought 
in  summer,  his  flesh  was  consumed,  his  bones  vexed;”  yet  neither  Job  nor 
David  did  finally  despair.  Job  would  not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trust  in  Him, 
acknowledging  Him  to  be  his  good  God.  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  Job  i.  21.  “Behold  I am  vile,  I abhor 
myself,  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,”  Job  xxxix.  37.  David  humbled  himself 
Psal.  xxxi.  and  upon  his  confession  received  mercy.  Faith,  hope,  repentance, 
are  tlie  sovereign  cures  and  remedies,  the  sole  comforts  in  this  case ; confess, 
humble  thyself,  repent,  it  is  sufflcient.  Quod  purpura  non  potest,  saccus  potest, 
saith  Chrysostom;  the  king  of  Nineveh’s  sackcloth  and  ashes  did  tliat  which 
his  purple  robes  and  crown  could  not  effect;  Quod diadema  non  potuit,  cinis 
perjecit.  Turn  to  Him,  he  will  turn  to  thee ; the  Lord  is  near  those  that  are 
of  a contrite  heart,  and  will  save  such  as  be  afflicted  in  spirit,  Psal.  xxxiv.  18. 
“He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,”  Matt.  xv.  14.  Si  cadentem  intuetur, 
clementice  manum  protendit.  He  is  at  all  times  ready  to  assist.  Nunquam 
spernit  Deus  Foenitenliam,  si  sincere  et  simpliciter  offer atur.  He  never  rejects 
a penitent  sinner,  though  he  have  come  to  the  full  height  of  iniquity,  wallowed 
and  delighted  in  sin;  yet  if  he  will  forsake  his  former  ways,  libenter  amplexatur, 
He  will  receive  him.  Parcam  huic  liomini,  saith  ^Austin  (ex  persona  Dei), 
quia  sibi  ipsi  non  pepercit;  ignoscam  quia  peccatum  agnovit.  I will  spare  him 
because  he  hath  not  spared  himself ; I will  pardon  him  because  he  doth  acknow- 
ledge his  offence : let  it  be  never  so  enormous  a sin,  “ His  grace  is  sufficient,” 

2 Cor.  xii.  9.  Despair  not  then,  fiiint  not  at  all,  be  not  dejected,  but  rely  on 
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God,  Ciill  on  him  iii  thy  trouble,  and  lie  will  hear  thee,  lie  will  assist,  help,  aiul 
deliver  thee:  “ Draw  near  to  Him,  he  will  draw  near  to  thee,”  James  iv.  8. 
Lazarus  was  poor  and  full  of  boils,  and  yet  still  he  relied  upon  God,  Abraham 
did  hojie  beyond  hope. 

Thou  exceptest,  tliese  v/ere  chief  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo  cari,  beloved  of 
God,  espeeially  respected ; but  I am  a contemptible  and  forlorn  wretch,  forsaken 
af  God,  and  left  to  the  merciless  fury  of  evil  spirits.  I cannot  hope,  praj^, 
/epent,  &c.  How  often  shall  I say  it?  thon  mayest  jierform  all  these  dutie.s, 
Christian  offices,  and  be  restored  in  good  time.  A sick  man  loseth  his  a])pe- 
tite,  strength  and  ability,  his  disease  prevaileth  so  far,  that  all  his  faculties  are 
spent,  hand  and  foot  perform  not  their  duties,  his  eyes  are  dim,  hearing  dull, 
tongue  distastes  things  of  pleasant  relish,  yet  natime  lies  hid,  recovereth  again, 
and  expelleth  all  those  feculent  matters  by  vomit,  sweat,  or  some  such  like 
evacuations.  Thou  art  spiritually  sick,  thine  heart  is  heavy,  thy  mind  dis- 
tressed, thou  mayest  happily  recover  again,  expel  those  dismal  passions  of  fear 
and  grief  j God  did  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure:  whom  he 
loves  (I  say)  he  laves  to  the  endj  hope  the  best.  David  in  his  misery  prayed 
to  the  Lord,  remembering  how  he  had  formerly  dealt  with  him;  and  with  that 
meditation  of  God’s  mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  pacified  his  own  tumultuous 
heart  in  his  greatest  agony.  O my  soul,  why  art  thou  so  discpaieted  within 
me,”  &c.  Thy  soul  is  eclipsed  for  a time,  I yield,  as  the  sun  is  shadowed  by 
a cloud ; no  doubt  but  those  gracious  beams  of  God’s  mercy  will  shine  upon 
thee  again,  as  they  have  formerly  done:  those  embers  of  faith,  hope,  and 
repentance,  now  buried  in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  be  fully  revived. 
Want  of  faith,  no  feeling  of  grace  for  the  present,  are  not  fit  directions;  we 
must  live  by  faith,  not  by  feeling;  ’tis  the  beginning  of  grace  to  wish  for 
grace : we  must  expect  and  tarry.  David,  a man  after  God’s  own  heart,  was 
so  troubled  himself:  “Awake,  why  sleepest  thou?  0 Lord,  arise,  cast  me  not 
off;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forgettest  mine  affliction  and  oppres- 
sion? My  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust.  Arise,  redeem  us,”  &c.,  Ps.  xliv.  23. 
He  prayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expectans  expectavit;  endured  much  before 
he  was  relieved.  Psal.  Ixix.  3,  he  complains,  “ I am  weary  af  crying,  and  my 
throat  is  dry,  mine  eyes  fail,  whilst  I wait  on  the  Lord ;”  and  yet  he  perseveres. 
Be  not  dismayed,  thou  shalt  be  respected  at  last.  God  often  works  by  contra- 
rieties, he  first  kills  and  then  makes  alive,  he  woundeth  first  and  then  healeth, 
lie  makes  man  sow  in  teal's  that  he  may  reap  in  joy;  ’tis  God’s  method:  he 
that  is  so  visited,  must  with  patience  endure  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  present. 
The  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  with  sour  herbs;  we  shall  feel  no  sweetness  of 
His  blood,  till  we  first  feel  the  smart  of  our  sins.  Thy  pains  are  great,  intoler- 
able for  the  time;  thou  art  destitute  of  grace  and  comfort,  stay  the  Lord’s 
leisure,  he  will  not  (I  say)  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  that  thou- art  able  to 
bear,  1 Cor.  x.  13.  but  will  give  an  issue  to  temptation.  He  works  all  for 
the  best  to  them  that  love  God,  Rom.  viii.  28.  Doubt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is 
an  immutable  decree;  a mark  never  to  be  defaced : you  have  been  otherwise, 
you  may  and  shall  be.  And  for  your  present  affliction,  hope  the  best,  it  will 
shortly  end.  “ He  is  present  with  his  servants  in  their  affliction,’’  Ps.  xci.  15. 
“ Great  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  them  out 
of  all,”  Ps.  xxxiv.  19.  “Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a moment, 
worketh  in  us  an  eternal  weight  of  glory,”  2 Cor.  iv.  17.  “Not  answerable 
to  that  gloi'y  which  is  to  come;  though  now  in  heaviness,”  saith  1 Pet.  i.  6, 
“you  shall  rejoice.” 

Now  last  of  all  to  those  external  impediments,  terrible  objects,  which  they 
hear  and  see  many  times,  devils,  bugbears,  and  mormeluches,  noisome  smells, 
ttc.  These  may  come,  as  I have  formerly  declared  in  my  precedent  discourse 
of  the  Symptoms  of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes ; as  a concave  ghuss 
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reflects  solid  bodies,  a troubled  brain  for  want  of  sleep,  nutriment,  and  by 
reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits  to  which  Hercules  de  Saxonia  attributes  all 
symptoms  almost,  may  reflect  and  show  prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vain  fear  and 
crazed  phantasy  shall  suggest  and  feign,  as  many  silly  weak  women  and  children 
in  the  dark,  sick  folks,  and  frantic  for  want  of  repast  and  sleep,  suppose  they 
see  that  they  see  not ; many  times  such  terriculaments  may  proceed  from 
natural  causes,  and  all  other  senses  may  be  deluded.  Besides,  as  I have  said, 
this  humour  is  Balneum  diaholi,  the  devil’s  bath,  by  reason  of  the  distemper  ^of 
humours,  and  infirm  organs  in  us : he  may  so  possess  us  inwardly  to  molest 
us,  as  he  did  Saul  and  others,  by  God’s  permission : he  is  prince  of  the  air, 
and  can  transform,  himself  into  several  shapes,  delude  all  our  senses  for  a time, 
but  his  power  is  determined,  he  may  terrify  us,  but  not  hurt ; God  hath  given 
“ His  angels  charge  over  us.  He  is  a wall  round  about  his  people,  ” Psal.  xcl 
11,  12.  There  be  those  that  prescribe  physic  in  such  cases,  ’tis  God’s  instru- 
ment and  not  unfit.  The  devil  works  by  mediation  of  humours,  and  mixed 
diseases  must  have  mixed  remedies.  Levinus  Lemnius,  cap.  57  and  58,  exhort, 
ad  vit.  ep.  instil,  is  very  copious  on  this  subject,  besides  that  chief  remedy  of 
confidence  in  God,  prayer,  hearty  repentance,  &c.,  ofwhichfor  yom’  comfort  and 
instruction,  read  Lavater  de  spectris,  part.  3.  cap.  5 and  6.  Wierus  deprcestigiis 
dcemonum,  lib.  5.  to  Philip  Melancthon,  and  others,  and  that  Christian  armour 
which  Paul  prescribes;  he  sets  down  certain  amulets,  herbs,  and  precious  stones, 
which  have  marvellous  virtues  all,  projligandis  dcemonihus,  to  drive  away  devils 
and  their  illusionsi  Sapphires,  chrysolites,  carbuncles,  &c.  Quce  mird  virtute 
poUent  ad  lemures,  stryges,  incuhos,  genios  aereos  arcendos,  si  veterum  rnonu- 
, mentis  hahenda  fdes.  Of  herbs,  he  reckons  us  pennyroyal,  rue,  mint,  angelica, 
peony : Rich.  Argentine  de  prcestigiis  dcemonum,  cap.  20.  adds,  hypericon  or 
St.  J ohn’s  wort,  perforata  herha,  which  by  a divine  virtue  drives  away  devils, 
and  is  therefore  fuga  dcemonum : all  which  rightly  used  by  their  sufiitus, 
Dcemonum  vexationihus  ohsistunt,  afjlictas  mentes  d dcemonibus  relevant,  el 
veueraatis  fumis,  expel  devils  themselves,  and  all  devilish  illusions.  Anthony 
Musa,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  his  physician,  cap.  6.  de  Betonid,  approves  of 
betony  to  this  purpose;  ^ the  ancients  used  therefore  to  plant  it  in  churchyards, 
because  it  was  held  to  be  an  holy  herb  and  good  against  fearful  visions,  did 
secure  such  places  as  it  grew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons  that  carried  it  about 
them.  Idem  fere  Mathiolus  in  Dioscoridem.  Others  commend  accurate  music, 
so  Saul  was  helped  by  David’s  harp.  Fires  to  be  made  in  such  rooms  where 
spirits  haunt,  good  store  of  lights  to  be  set  up,  odours,  perfumes,  and  sufiu- 
migations,  as  the  angel  taught  Tobias,  of  brimstone  and  bitumen,  thus, 
myrrh,  briony  root,  with  many  such  simples  which  Wecker  hath  collected, 
lib.  15.  cfe  secretis,  cap.  15.  If.  sulphuris  drachmam  unam,  recoquatur  in  vitis 
albce  aqua,  ut  dilutius  sit  sulphur;  deiur  cegro:  nam  dcemones  sunt  morbi 
(saith  Rich.  Argentine,  lib.  de  prcestigiis  dcemonum,  cap.  ult.)  Vigetus  hath 
a far  larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the  said  Wecker  cites  out  of  Wierus. 

sulphwris,  vini,  bituminis,  opoponacis,  galbani,  castorei,  &c.  Why  sweet  per- 
fumes, fires  and  so  many  lights  should  be  used  in  such  places,  Ernestus  Burgra- 
vius,  Lucerna  vitce  et  mortis,  and  Fortunius  Lycetus  assigns  this  cause,  quod  Ms 
boni  genii  provocentur,  mali  arcea^^^wr /.“because  good  spirits  are  well  pleased 
with,  but  evil  abhor  theml”  And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles,  present 
Mahometans,  and  Papists  have  continual  lamps  burning  in  their  churches  all 
day  and  all  night,  lights  at  funerals  and  in  their  graves;  lucernes  ardentes  ex 
auro  liquefacto  for  many  ages  to  endure  (saith  Bazius),  ne  dcemones  corpus 
Icedant  :.  lights  ever  burning  as  those  vestal  virgins,  Pythonissse  maintained 
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heretofore,  with  many  such,  of  which  read  Tostatus  in  2 Reg.  cap.  6,  qiujest. 
43.  Thyreus,  cap,  57,  58,  62,  &c,  de  loots  infestis,  Pictorius,  Isagog.  de 
dcemonibus,  &c.,  see  more  in  them.  Cardan  would  have  the  party  affected 
wink  altogether  in  such  a case,  if  he  see  aught  that  offends  him,  or  cut  the  air 
with  a sword  in  such  places  they  walk  and  abide;  gladiis  enim  et  lancets 
terrentur,  shoot  a pistol  at  them,  for  being  aerial  bodies  (as  Cselius  Rhodiginus, 
lib.  1.  cap.  29,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Psellas,  and  many  hold),  if  stroken,  they 
feel  pain.  Papists  commonly  enjoin  and  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sanctified 
beads,  amulets,  music,  ringing  of  bells,  for  to  that  end  are  they  consecrated, 
and  by  them  baptized,  characters,  counterfeit  relics,  so  many  masses,  pere- 
grinations, oblations,  adjurations,  and  what  not?  j^exander  Albertinus  a 
Rocha,  Petrus  Thyreus,  and  Hieronymus  Mengus,  with  many  other  pontifical 
writers,  prescribe  and  set  down  several  forms  of  exorcisms,  as  well  to  houses 
possessed  with  devils,  as  to  demoniacal  persons;  but  I am  of  ^Lemnius’s 
mind,  ’tis  but  damnosa  adjuratio,  aut  potius  ludijicatio,  a mere  mockery,  a 
counterfeit  charm,  to  no  purpose,  they  are  fopperies  and  fictions,  as  that  absurd 
“story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a penitent  woman  seduced  by  a magician  in 
France,  at  St.  Bawne,  exorcised  by  Domphius,  Michaelis,  and  a company  of 
circumventing  friars.  If  any  man  (saith  Lemnius)  will  attempt  such  a thing, 
without  all  those  juggling  circumstances,  astrological  elections  of  time,  place, 
prodigious  habits,  fustian,  big,  sesquipedal  words,  spells,  crosses,  characters, 
which  exorcists  ordinarily  use,  let  him  follow  the  example  of  Peter  and  J ohn, 
that  without  any  ambitious  swelling  terms,  cured  a lame  man.  Acts  iii.  “In 
the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and  walk.”  His  name  alone  is  the  best  and 
only  charm  against  all  such  diabolical  illusions,  so  doth  Origen  advise : and  so 
Chrysostom,  Hcec  erit  tibi  haculus,  hcec  turris  inexpugnabilis,  hoec  armatura. 
Nos  quid  ad  hcec  dicemus,  plures  fortasse  expectabunt,  saith  St.  Austin,  Many 
men  will  desire  my  counsel  and  opinion  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  behalf;  I can 
say  no  more,  quam  ut  verd  fide,  quoe  per  dilectionem  operatur,  ad  Deum  unum 
fugiamus,  let  them  fly  to  God  alone  for  help.  Athanasius  in  his  book,  De 
variis  qucest.  prescribes  as  a present  charm  against  devils,  the  beginning  of  the 
Ixvii.  Psalm : Exurgat  Deus,  dissipentur  inimici,  &c.  But  the  best  remedy  is 
to  fly  to  God,  to  call  on  him,  hope,  pray,  trust,  rely  on  him,  to  commit  our- 
selves wholly  to  him.  What  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  was  in  this 
behalf,  Et  quis  dcemonia  ejiciendi  modus,  read  Wierus  at  large,  lib.  5.  de  Cura. 
Lam,  meles.  cap.  38.  et  deinceps. 

Last  of  all : if  the  party  affected  shall  certainly  know  this  malady  to^  have 
proceeded  from  too  much  fasting,  meditation,  precise  life,  contemplation  of 
God’s  judgments  (for  the  devil  deceives  many  by  such  means),  in  that  other 
extreme  he  circumvents  melancholy  itself,  reading  some  books,  treatises, 
hearing  rigid  preachers,  &o.  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it  hath  begun  first  from 
some  great  loss,  grievous  accident,  disaster,  seeing  others  in  like  case,  or  any 
such  terrible  object,  let  him  speedily  remove  the  cause,^  which  to  the  cure  of 
this  disease  Navarrus  so  much  commends,  ^avertat  cogitationem  d re  scrupu- 
losa,  by  all  apposite  means,  art,  and  industry,  let  him  laxare  animuin,  by  all 
honest  recreations,  “refresh  and  recreate  his  distressed  soul;  let  him  diiect 
his  thoughts,  by  himself  and  other  of  his  friends.  Let  him  read  no  more  such 
tracts  or  subjects,  hear  no  more  such  fearful  tones,  avoid  such  companies,  an 
by  all  means  open  himself,  submit  himself  to  the  advice  of  good  physicians 
and  divines,  which  is  contraventio  scrupuloruin,  as  he  calls  it,  hear  them 
speak  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  to  be  able  to 


INon  desunt  nostra  ffitato  sncriflcnli  qui  talc  quid  at^ntant  sed  a cacod— e i^l 
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him  avert  his  thoughts  from  the  painful  object.  ® Navan-us. 
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minister  a word  to  him  that  is  Weaiy/  whose  words  are  as  flagons  of  wine. 
Let  him  not  be  obstinate,  headstrong,  peevish,  wilful,  self-conceited  (as  in  this 
malady  they  are),  but  give  ear  to  good  advice,  be  ruled  and  persuaded;  and 
no  doubt  but  such  good  counsel  may  prove  as  prosperous  to  his  soul,  as  the 
angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened  the  iron  gates,  loosed  his  bands,  brought  him 
out  of  prison,  and  delivered  him  from  bodily  thraldom ; they  may  ease  his 
afflicted  mind,  relieve  his  wounded  soul,  and  take  him  out  of  the  jaws  of  hell 
itself.  I can  say  no  more,  or  give  better  advice  to  such  as  are  any  way  dis- 
tressed in  this  kind,  than  what  I have  given  and  said.  Only  take  this  for 
a corollary  and  conclusion,  as  thou  tenderest  thine  own  welfare  in  this,  and 
all  other  melancholy,  thy  good  health  of  body  and  mind,  observe  this  short 
precept,  give  not  way  to  solitariness  and  idleness.  “ Be  not  solitary,  be  not 
idle.” 

SPERATE,  HrlSERT— UNHAPPY,  HOPE. 

CAVETE,  FCELICES— HAPPY,  BE  CAUTIOUS. 


Vis  h diihio  liberari  1 vis  quod  incertum  est  evaders  ? Agepcenitentiaon 
dum  sanus  es  ; sic  agens,  dico  tibi  quod  securus  es,  quod  poeniiemiam  egistieo 
tempore  quo  peccare  potuisti.  Austin.  “ Do  you  wish  to  be  freed  from  doubts? 
do  you  desire  to  escape  uncertainty?  Be  penitent  whilst  rational ; by  so  doing 
I assert  that  you  are  safe,  because  you  have  devoted  that  time  to  penitence  in 
which  you  might  have  been  guilty  of  sin,” 


na.  1.  4,. 
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A.  I 

ABSENCE  a cure  of  lore  melancholy,  690 
Absence  over  long,  cause  of  jealousy,  633 
Abstinence  commended,  308 
Academicorum  Errata,  209,  210 
Adversity  why  better  than  prosperity,  404 
Emulation,  hatred,  faction,  desire  of  revenge, 
causes  of  melancholy,  176;  their  cure,  412 
.^Equivocations  of  melancholy,  10,  11 
Equivocations  of  jealousy,  626 
Aerial  devils,  116 

Atfections,  whence  they  arise,  103;  how  they 
transform  us,  85;  of  sleeping  and  waking, 
102 

Affection  in  melancholy,  what,  109 
Against  abuses,  repulse,  injuries,  contumely, 
disgraces-  scoffs,  414 
Against  em  f,  I vor,  l:a,tred,  malice,  412 
Against  sorrow,  vain  fears,  death  of  friends, 
406 

Air,  how  it  causeth  melancholy,  156;  how 
rectified  it  cureth  melancholy,  330 — 336; 
air  in  love,  611 

Alkermes  good  against  melancholy,  455 
All  are  melancholy,  110 
All  beautiful  parts  attractive  in  love,  616 
Aloes,  his  virtues,  441 

Alteratives  in  physic,  to  what  use,  431;  against 
melancholy,  461 — 459 

Ambition  defined,  described,  cause  of  melan- 
choly, 176,  186;  of  heresy,  674;  hinders  and 
spoils  many  matches,  616 
Ainiableness  loves  object,  471 
Amorous  objects  causes  of  love  melancholy, 
631,543 

Amulets  controverted,  approved,  456 
Amusements,  344 

Anger’s  description,  effects,  how  it  causeth 
melancholy,  177 

Antimony  a purger  of  melancholy,  440 
Anthony  inveigled  by  Cleopatra,  627 
Apology  of  love  melancholy,  466 
Appetite,  102 

Apples,  good  or  bad,  how,  144 
Apparel  and  clothes,  a cause  of  love  melan- 
choly, 625 

Aqueducts  of  old,  306 
Arminian’s  tenets,  732 
Arteries,  what,  96 

Artificial  air  against  melancholy,  332 
Artificial  allurements  of  love  621 
Art  of  memory,  363 


Astrological  aphorisms,  how  available,  signs 
or  causes  of  melaucholy,  133 
Astrological  signs  of  love,  602 
Atheists  described,  705 
Averters  of  melancholy,  450 
Aurum  potahile  censured,  approved,  435 

B. 

Baits  of  lovers,  645 
Bald  lascivious,  636 
Balm  good  against  melancholy,  432 
Banishment’s  effects,  242;  its  cure  and  anti- 
dote, 405 

Barrenness,  what  grievances  it  causeth,  243 
Barrenness  cause  of  jealousy,  635 
Barren  grounds  have  best  air,  332 
Bashfulness  a symptom  of  melancholy,  252; 

of  love-melancholy,  283.';  cured,  458 
Baseness  of  birth  no  dEspwagement,  509 
Baths  rectified,  300 

Bawds  a cause  of  love-melancholy,  646 
Beasts  and  birds  in  love,  493 
Beauty’s  defiuition,  472;  cure  of  melan- 
choly, 619;  described,  516;  in  parts,  616; 
commendation,  607 ; attractive  power,  pre- 
rogatives, excellency,  how  it  causeth  melan- 
choly, 510,  620;  makes  grievous  wounds, 
irresistible,  515 ; more  beholding  to  art  than 
nature,  620,  621;  brittle  and  uncertain, 
697;  censured,  699 ; a cause  of  jealousy,  634; 
beauty  of  God,  662 
Beef  a melancholy  meat,  141 
Beer  censured,  145 
Best  site  of  a house,  332 
Bezoar’s  stone  good  against  melancholy,  454 
Black  eyes  best,  619 

Black  spots  in  the  nails  signs  of  melancholy, 
135 

Black  man  a pearl  in  a woman’s  eye,  617,  518 
Blasphemy,  how  pardonable,  729 
Blindness  of  lovers,  663 
Blood-letting,  when  and  how  cure  of  melau- 
choly, 446 

Blood-letting  and  purging,  how  causes  of 
melancholy,  446 

Blow  on  the  head  cause  of  melancholy,  247 
Body  melancholy,  its  causes,  249 
Bodily  symptoms  of  melancholy,  250;  of  love- 
melancholy,  660 

Bodily  exercises,  337 ; body  how  it  works  on 
the  mind,  164,  244,  260 
' Books  of  all  sorts,  361 
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Borage  and  Bugloss,  sovereign  herbs  against 
melancholy,  431;  their  wines  and  juice 
most  excellent,  438 

Brain  distempered,  how  cause  of  melancholy, 
182 ; his  parts  anatomized,  97 
Bread  and  beer,  how  causes  of  melancholy,  145 
Brow  and  forehead,  which  are  most  pleasing. 

Brute  beasts  jealous,  629 

Business  the  best  cure  of  love-melancholy, 

C. 

Cardan’s  father  conjured  up  seven  devils  at 
once,  113;  had  a spirit  bound  to  him,  123 
Cards  and  dice  censured,  approved,  345 
Care’s  eifects,  179 
Carp  fish’s  nature,  142 
Cataplasms  and  cerates  for  melancholy,  438 
- Cause  of  diseases,  82 

Causes  immediate  of  melancholy  symptoms. 

Causes  of  honest  love,  480;  of  heroical  love, 
502;  of  jealousy,  633 
Cautions  against  jealousy,  657 
Centaury  good  against  melancholy,  434 
Charles  the  Great  enforced  to  love  basely  by 
a philter,  549 

Change  of  countenance,  sign  of  love-melan- 
choly, 553 

Charity  described,  484;  defects  of  it,  486 
Character  of  a covetous  man,  186 
Charles  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  mad  for 
anger,  178 

Chess-play  censured,  345,  346 
Chiromantical  signs  of  melanchbly,  135 
Chirurgical  remedies  of  melancholy,  445 
Choleric  melancholy  signs,  263 
Chorus  sancti  Viti,  a disease,  90 
Chymical  physic  censured,  44 
Circumstances  increasing  jealousy,  635 
Cities’  recreations,  343 
Civil  lawyers’  miseries,  205 
Climes  and  particular  places,  how  causes  of 
love-melancholy,  504 
Clothes  a mere  cause  of  good  respect,  229 
Clothes  causes  of  love-melancholy,  525 
Clysters  good  for  melancholy,  461 
Coffee  a Timkey  cordial  drink,  453 
Cold  air  cause  of  melancholy,  156 
Combats,  159 

Comets  above  the  moon,  323 
Compound  alteratives  censured,  approved, 
436;  compound  purgers  of  melancholy,  444; 
compound  wines  for  melancholy,  451 
Community  of  wives  a cure  of  jealousy,  652 
Compliment  and  good  carriage  causes  of 
love-melancholy,  523 

Confections  and  conserves  against  melan- 
choly, 438 

Confession  of  his  grief  to  a friend  a princi- 
pal cure  of  melancholy,  361 
Confidence  in  his  physician  half  a cure,  302 
Conjugal  love  best,  498 
Conscience  what  it  is,  106 
Conscience  troubled  a cause  of  despair,  718 
Continual  cogitation  of  his  mistress  a symp- 
tom of  love-melancholy,  658 
Contention,  brawling,  law-suits,  effects,  527, 
628 

Continent  or  inward  causes  of  melancholy,  244 
Content  above  all,  392 ; whence  to  be  had,  392 
Contention’s  cure,  424 
Cookery  taxed,  146 


Correctors  of  accidents  in  melancholy,  466 
Coirectors  to  expel  windiness  and  costive- 
ness helped,  462 

Cordials  against  melancholy,  451 
Costiveness  to  some  a cause  of  melancholy. 

Costiveness  helped,  463 
Covetousness  defined,  described,  how  it 
causeth  melancholy,  186 
Counsel  against  melancholy,  358,  694;  cure 
of  jealousy,  650;  of  despam,  723 
Country  recreations,  342 
Crocodiles  jealous,  629 
Cuckolds  common  in  all  ages,  647 
Cupping-glasses,  cauteries,  how  and  when 
used  to  melancholy,  450 
Cure  of  melancholy  unlawful  rejected,  293; 
from  God,  295;  of  head-melancholy,  446; 
over  all  the  body,  469;  of  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy,  460;  of  love-melan- 
choly, 684;  of  jealousy,  646;  of  despair, 
723 

Cure  of  melancholy  in  himself,  358 ; or  friends, 
363 

Curiosity  described,  his  effects,  239 
Custom  of  diet,  delight  of  appetite,  how  to 
be  kept  and  yielded  to,  150 


D. 

Dancing,  masking,  mumming,  censured, 
approved,  641,  542;  their  effects,  how 
they  cause  love-mel  ncholy,  541;  how 
symptoms  of  lovers,  677 
Death  foretold  by  spirits,  125,  126 
Death  of  friends  cause  of  melancholy,  234; 
other  effects,  234;  how  cured,  406;  death 
advantageous,  411 
Deformity  of  body  no  misery,  379 
Delirium,  87 

Despair,  equivocations,  713;  causes,  714; 

symptoms,  720;  prognostics,  723 ; cure,  723 
Devils,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  611; 
their  beginning,  nature,  conditions,  611; 
feel  pain,  swift  in  motion,  mortal,  119;  their 
orders,  120;  power,  127 ; how  they  cause 
religious  melancholy,  669 ; how  despair,  714; 
devils  are  often  in  love,  494;  shall  be  saved, 
as  some  hold,  733 

Diet  what,  and  how  causeth  melancholy, 
140;  quantity,  146;  diet  of  divers  nations, 
148 

Diet  how  rectified  to  cure,  304;  in  quantity, 
307 

Diet  a cause  of  love-melancholy,  605;  a 
cure,  686 

Digression  against  all  manner  of  discontents, 
443;  digression  of  air,  313;  of  anatomy,  92; 
of  devils  and  spirits,  115 
Discommodities  of  unequal  matches,  654 
Disgrace  a cause  of  melancholy,  173 — 241; 

qualified  by  counsel,  421 
Dissimilar  parts  of  the  body,  95 
Distemper  of  particular  parts,  causes  of  me- 
lancholy, and  how,  246 
Discontents,  cares,  miseries,  causes  of  melan- 
choly, 178;  how  repelled  and  cured  by 
good  counsel,  363 — 374 
Diseases  why  inflicted  upon  us,  82;  their 
number,  definition,  division,  86;  diseases 
of  the  head,  87 ; diseases  of  the  mind,  87 ; 
more  grievous  than  those  of  the  body,  285 
Divers  accidents  causing  melancholy,  234 
Divine  sentences,  423 
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Divines'  misenes,  205;  with  the  causes  of 
their  miseries,  206 
Dotage  what,  87 
Dotage  of  lovers,  662 

Dowry  and  money  main  causes  of  love- 
melancholy,  629 
Dreams  and  their  kinds,  102 
Dreams  troublesome,  how  to  be  amended,  357 
Drunkards’  children  often  melancholy,  138 
Drunkenness  taxed,  148 — 373 

E. 

Earth’s  motion  examined,  324;  compass, 
centre,  327 ; an  sit  animata,  325 
Eccentrics  and  epicycles  exploded,  323 
Education  a cause  of  melancholy,  218 
EiFects  of  love,  578 — 580 
Election  misconceived,  cause  of  despair,  730 , 
—733 

Element  of  fire  exploded,  323 

Envy  and  malice  causes  of  melancholy,  174; 

their  antidote,  412 
Epicurus  vindicated,  358 
Epicurus’s  medicine  for  melancholy,  371 
Epicures,  atheists,  hypocrites,  how  mad  and 
melancholy,  705 
Epithalamium,  625 
Eunuchs  why  kept,  and  where,  642 
Evacuations,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  152 
Exercise,  if  immoderate,  cause  of  melan- 
choly, 168;  before  meals  wholesome,  158; 
exercise  rectified,  336;  several  kinds,  when 
fit,  346;  exercises  of  the  mind,  348-9 
Exotic  and  strange  simples  censured.  436 
Extasies,  437,  438 

Eyes  main  instruments  of  love,  606;  love’s 
darts,  618;  seats,  orators,  arrows,  torches, 
518}  how  they  pierce,  622 

h. 

Face’s  prerogative,  a most  attractive  part, 
616 

Fairies,  124 

Fasting  cause  of  melancholy,  149;  a cure 
of  love-melancholy,  585;  abused,  the  devil’s 
instrument,  677 ; effects  of  it,  678 
Fear  cause  of  melancholy,  its  effects,  171; 
fear  of  death,  destinies  foretold,  247;  a 
symptom  of  melancholy,  252 ; sign  of  love- 
melancholy,  656;  antidote  to  fear,  412 
Fenny  fowl,  melancholy,  142 
Fiery  devils,  122 
Fire’^s  rage,  84 
Fish,  what  melancholy,  142 
Fish  good,  307 
Fishes  in  love,  493 

Fishing  and  fowling,  how  and  when  good 
exercise,  339 

Flaxen  hair  a great  motive  of  love,  617 
Fools  often  beget  wise  men,  139;  by  love 
become  wise,  675 
Force  of  imagination,  166 
Friends  a cure  of  melancholy,  362 
Fruits  causing  melancholy,  144;  allowed,  307 
Fumitory  purgeth  melancholy,  433 

G. 

C.1MING  a cause  of  melancholy,  his  effects,  191 
Gardens  of  simples  where,  to  what  end,  431 


Gardens  for  pleasure,  340 
General  toleration  of  religion,  by  whom 
permitted,  and  why,  702;  games,  344 
Gentry,  whence  it  came  first,  386;  base 
without  means,  386;  vices  accompanying 
it,  386;  true  gentry,  whence,  385;  gentry 
commended,  386 
Geography  commended,  349 
Geometry,  arithmetic,  algebra,  commended, 
353 

Gesture  cause  of  love-melancholy,  623 
Gifts  and  promises  of  great  force  amongst 
lovers,  543 

God’s  just  judgment  cause  of  melancholy, 
82;  sole  cause  sometimes,  114 
Gold  good  against  melancholy,  435 ; a most 
beautiful  object,  476 

Good  counsel  a charm  to  melancholy,  358; 
good  counsel  for  love-sick  persons,  601; 
against  melancholy  itself,  423;  for  such 
as  are  jealous,  646 
Great  men  most  part  dishonest,  636 
Gristle  what,  94 
Guts  described,  86 


H. 


Hand  and  paps  how  forcible  in  love-melan- 
choly, 617 

Hard  usage  a cause  of  Jealousy,  632 
Hatred  cause  of  melancholy,  177 
Hawking  and  hunting  why  good,  339 
Head  melancholy’s  causes,  247;  symptoms, 
268;  its  cure,  446 
Hearing,  what,  101 

Heat  immoderate  cause  of  melancholy,  155 
Health  a piteous  thing,  242 
Heavens  penetrable,  324;  infinitely  swift,  325 
Hell  where,  318 

Hellebore,  white  and  black,  purgfirs  of  me- 
lancholy, 448;  black,  its  virtues  and  history, 
448 

Help  from  friends  against  melancholy,  363 
Hemorrhage  cause  of  melancholy,  152 
Hemorrhoids  stopped  cause  of  melancholy, 
152 

Herbs  causing  melancholy,  143;  curing  me- 
lancholy, 306;  proper  to  most  diseases,  307 
Hereditary  diseases,  137 
Heretics  their  conditions,  695;  'their  symp- 
toms, 695 

Heroical  love's  pedigree,  power,  extent,  400; 
definition,  part  affected,  496;  tyranny,  496, 
497 

Hippocrates’ jealousy,  633 
Honest  objects  of  love,  480 
Hope  a cure  of  misery,  403 
Hope  and  fear,  the  Devil’s  main  engines  to 
entrap  the  world,  677 
Hops  good  against  melancholy,  459 
Horse-leeches  how  and  when  used  in  melan- 
choly, 447,  459 

Hot  countries  apt  and  prone  to  jealousy,  360 
How  oft  ’tis  fit  to  eat  in  a day,  307 
How  to  resist  passions,  359 
How  men  fall  in  love,  620 
Humours  what  they  are,  93 
Hydrophobia  described,  89 
Hypochondriacal  melancholy,  112;  its  causes 
inward,  outward,  248;  symptom,  264;  cure 
of  it,  460  _ 

Ilypochondries  misaflfected,  causes,  246 
Hypocrites  described,  712 
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Idleness  a main  cause  of  melancholy,  168; 

of  love-melancholy,  466;  of  jealousy,  632 
Jealousy  a symptom  of  melancholy,  256; 
defined,  described,  627 ; of  princes,  628 ; 
of  brute  beasts,  629;  causes  of  it,  630— 
632;  symptoms  of  it,  640;  prognostics, 
644;  cure  of  it,  646—652 
Jests  how  and  when  to  be  used,  224 
Jews’  religious  symptoms,  685,  686 
Ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion,  678 
Ignorance  commended,  425,  426 
Ignorant  persons  still  circumvented,  678 
Imagination  what,  102;  its  force  and  effocts. 
166  ' 


Immaterial  melancholy,  110 
Immortality  of  the  soul  proved,  105;  im- 
pugned by  whom,  710 
Impediments  of  lovers,  620 
Importunity  and  opportunity  cause  of  love- 
melancholy,  530;  of  jealousy,  637,  638 
Imprisonment  cause  of  melancholy,  225 
Impostures  of  devils,  676;  of  politicians, 
673;  of  priests,  674 
Impotency  a cause  of  jealousy,  632 
Impulsive  cause  of  man’s  misery,  82 
Incuhi  and  succuhi,  494 
Inconstancy  of  lovers,  601  ' 

Inconstancy  a sign  of  melancholy,  256 
Infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  what  gTiev- 
ances  they  cause,  244 
Injuries  and  abuses  rectified,  417 
Instrumental  causes  of  diseases,  83 
Instrumental  cause  of  man’s  misery,  83 
Interpreters  of  dreams,  102 
Inundations  fury,  84 
Inward  causes  of  melancholy,  244 
Inward  senses  described,  101 
Joy  in  excess  cause  of  melancholy,  198 
Issues  when  used  in  melancholy,  M5 


K. 

Kings  and  princes’  discontents,  183 
Kissing  a main  cause  of  love-melancholy, 
535 ; a symptom  of  love-melancholy,  563 

L. 

Labour,  business,  cure  of  love-melancholy, 
584;  Lapis  Armenius,  its  virtues  against 
melancholy,  441 

Lascivious  meats  to  be  avoided,  586 
Laurel  a purge  for  melancholy,  439 
Laws  against  adultery,  643 
Leo  Decimus  the  pope’s  scoffing  tricks,  223 
Lewellyn,  prince  of  W ales,  his  submission,  418 
Leucata  petra  the  cure  of  love-sick  persons, 
608 

Liberty  of  princes  and  great  men,  how 
abused,  639 

Libraries  commended,  352 
Liver,  its  site,  95;  cause  of  melancholy  dis- 
tempers, if  hot  or  cold,  246 
Loss  of  liberty,  servitude,  imprisonment, 
cause  of  melancholy,  225 
Losses  in  general  how  they  offend,  236; 

cause  of  despair,  406,  714;  how  eased,  411 
Love  of  gaming  and  pleasures  immoderate 
cause  of  melancholy,  191 
Love  of  learning,  overmuch  study,  cause  of 
melancholy,  198 

Love’s  beginning,  object,  definition,  ffivision, 


471;  love  made  the  world,  475;  love’s 
power,  491;  in  vegetables,  492;  in  sen- 
sible creatures,  493;  love’s  power  in  devils 
and  spirits,  494;  in  men,  496;  love  a dis- 
ease, 555;  a fire,  560,  561;  love’s  passions, 
561;  phrases  of  lovers,  566;  their  vain 
wishes  and  attempts,  571,  572;  lovers 
impudent,  573;  courageous,  574;  wise, 
valiant,  free,  575 ; neat  in  apparel,  575, 
576;  poets,  musicians,  dancers,  576;  love’s 
effects,  579;  love  lost  revived  by  sight, 
589;  love  cannot  be  compelled,  616 

Love  and  hate  symptoms  of  religious  me- 
lancholy, 684 

Lycanthropia  described,  88 


M. 

Madness  described,  88;  the  extent  of  me- 
lancholy, 382;  a symptom  and  effect  of 
love-melancholy,  578 
Made  dishes  cause  melancholy,  147 
Magicians  how  they  cause  melancholy,  130; 

how  they  cure  it,  294 
Mahometans,  their  symptoms,' 698 
Maid’s,  nun’s,  widows’  melancholy,  271 
Man’s  excellency,  misery,  81 
Man  the  greatest  enemy  to  man,  84 
Many  means  to  divert  lovers,  588;  to  cure 
them,  594 

Marriage  if  unfortunate,  cause  of  melan- 
choly, 240;  best  cure  of  love-melancholy, 
609;  marriage  helps,  655;  miseries,  601; 
benefits  and  commendation,  623 
Mathematical  studies  commended,  350 
Medicines  select  for  melancholy,  426;  against 
wind  and  costiveness,  463;  for  love-me- 
lancholy, 587 

Melancholy  in  disposition,  melancholy  equi- 
vocations, 90;  definition,  name,  difference, 
108;  part  and  parties  affected  in  melan- 
choly, its  affection,  109 ; matter,  110;  species 
or  kinds  of  melancholy,  112;  melancholy 
an  hereditary  disease,  136;  meats  causing 
it,  140,  &e.;  antecedent  causes,  244;  par- 
ticular parts,  246;  symptoms  of  it,  250; 
they  are  passionate  above  measure,  256; 
humorous,  257 ; melancholy  adust  symp- 
toms, 262;  mixed  symptoms  of  melancholy 
with  other  diseases,  264;  melancholy,  a 
cause  of  jealousy,  632;  of  despair,  714; 
melancholy  men  why  witty,  277 ; why 
so  apt  to  laugh,  weep,  sweat,  blush,  277; 
why  they  see  visions,  hear  strange  noises, 
speak  untaught  languages,  prophesy,  &c., 
277 

Memory  his  seat,  102 
Menstruus  concuhitus  causa  melanc.y  138 
Men  seduced  by  spirits  in  the  night,  124 
Metempsychosis,  104 
Metals,  minerals  for  melanchol}^  433 
Meteors  strange,  how  caused,  322 
Metoposcopy  foreshowing  melancholy,  135 
Milk  a melancholy  meat,  142 
Mind  how  it  works  on  the  body,  162 
Minerals  good  against  melancholy,  435 
Ministers  how  they  cause  despair,  717 
Mirach,  mesentery,  matrix,  meseraie  veins, 
causes  of  melancholy,  246 
Mirabolanes  purgers  of  melancholy,  441 
Mirth  and  merrv  company  excellent  against 
melancholy,  3^9 ; their  abuses,  373 
Miseries  of  iman,  82;  how  they  cause  me- 
lancholy, 180;  common  miseries  178; 
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miseries  of  both  sorts,  376 ; no  man  free, 
miseries’  effects  in  us,  sent  for  our  good, 
377;  miseries  of  students  and  scholars, 
198 

Mitigations  of  melancholy,  423 
Money’s  prerogatives,  176 
Moon  inhabited,  326;  moon  in  love,  491, 
492 

Mother  how  cause  of  melancholy,  137 
Moving  faculty  described,  103 
Music  a present  remedy  for  melancholy,  367 ; 
its  effects,  367;  a symptom  of  lovers,  676, 
677 ; causes  of  love-melancholy,  54JL 

N. 

Nakeuness  of  parts  a cause  of  love-melan- 
choly, 524;  cure  of  love-melancholy,  696 
Narrow  streets  where  in  use,  333 
Natural  melancholy  signs,  260 
Natural  signs  of  love-melancholy,  650 
Necessity  to  what  it  enforceth,  161 — 231 
Neglect  and  contempt,  best  cures  of  jealousy, 
648 

Nemesis  or  punishment  comes  after,  419 

Nerves  what,  94 

News  most  welcome,  344 

Nobility  censured,  381 

Non-necessary  causes  of  melancholy,  210 

Nuns’  melanclioly,  271 

Nurse,  bow  cause  of  melancholy,  216 


0. 

Objects  causing  melancholy  to  be  removed, 
688 

Obstacles  and  hindrances  of  lovers,  609 
Occasions  to  be  avoided  in  love-raelancholv. 
588 

Odoraments  to  smell  to  for  melancholy,  455 
Ointments  for  melancholy  147 
Ointments  riotously  used,  527 
Old  folks  apt  to  be  jealous,  632 
Old  folks’  incontinency  taxed,  654 
Old  age  a cause  of  melancholy,  136;  old  men’s 
sons  often  melancholy,  138 
One  love  drives  out  another,  693 
Opinions  of  or  concerning  the  soul,  103 
Oppression’s  effects,  241 
Oijportunity  and  importunity  causes  of  love- 
melancholy,  630 
Organical  parts,  96 

Overmuch  joy,  pride,  praise,  how  causes  of 
melancholy,  193 

P. 

Palaces,  342,  343 

Paleness  and  leanness,  symptoms  of  love- 
melancholy  650 

Papists’  religious  symptoms,  696,  697 
Paracelsus’  defence  of  minerals,  436 
Parents,  how  they  wrong  their  children,  616; 
how  they  cause  melancholy  by  propaga- 
tion, 136;  how  by  remissness  and  indul- 
gence, 219 

Parsenetical  discourse  to  such  as  are  troubled 
in  mind,  724 

Particular  parts  distempered,  how  they  cause 
melancholy,  246 

Parties  affected  in  relij^ious  melancholy,  665 
Passions  and  perturbations  causes  of  melon 


choly,  164;  how  they  work  on  the  body, 
162;  their  divisions,  169;  how  rectified  and 
eased,  358 

Passions  of  lovers,  655,  556 
Patience  a cure  of  misery,  417 
Patient,  his  conditions  that  would  be  cured, 
301;  patience,  confidence,  liberality,  not 
to  practise  on  himself,  302;  what  he  must 
do  himself,  359;  reveal  his  grief  to  a friend, 
362 

Pennyroyal  good  against  melancholy,  441 
Perjury  of  lovers,  645 

Persuasion  a means  to  du-e  love-melancholy, 
367 ; other  melancholy,  365 
Phantasy,  what,  101 

Philippus  Bonus,  how  he  used  a country 
fellow,  347 

Philosophers  censured,  194;  their  errors,  194 
Philters  cause  of  love-melancholy,  546 ; how 
they  cure  melancholy,  607 
Phlebotomy  cause  of  melancholy,  445 ; how 
to  be  used,  when,  in  melancholy,  446;  in 
head  melancholy,  450 
Phlegmatic  melancholy  signs,  261 
Phrenzy’s  description,  88 
Physician’s  miseries,  205 ; his  qualities  if  he 
be  good,  299 

Physic  censured,  426,  449;  commended,  428; 

when  to  be  used,  429 
Physiognomical  signs  of  melancholy,  135 
Pictures  good  against  melancholy,  348;  cause 
love-melancholy,  534 
Plague’s  effects,  83 
Planets  inhabited,  326 
Plays  more  famous,  343 
Pleasant  palaces,  340 
Pleasant  objects  of  love,  478 
Pleasing  tone  and  voice  a cause  of  love-me- 
lancholy, 533 

Poetical  cures  of  love-melancholy,  608 
Poets  why  poor,  203 
Poetry  a symptom  of  lovers,  680 
Politician’s  pranks,  674 
Poor  men’s  miseries,  230;  their  happiness, 
402;  thev  are  dear  to  God,  391 
Pope  Leo  becinius,  his  scoffing,  223 
Pork  a melancholy  meat,  141 
Possession  of  devils,  90 
Poverty  and  want  causes  of  melancholy, 
their  effects,  227;  no  such  misery  to  be 
poor,  389 

Power  of  spirits,  127 

Predestination  misconstrued,  a cause  of  de- 
spair, 730 

Preparatives  and  purgers  for  melancholy,  4-47 
Precedency,  what  stirs  it  causeth,  175 
Precious  stones,  metals,  altering  melancholy, 
433 

Preventions  to  the  cure  of  jealousy,  652 
Pride  and  praise  causes  of  melanclioly,  193 
Priests  how  they  cause  religious  melancholy, 
674,  675 

Princess’  discontents,  183 
Profitable  objects  of  love,  476 
Progress  of  love-melancholy  exemplified,  337 
Prognostics  or  events  of  love-melancholy, 
681;  of  despair,  644;  of  jealousy,  644;  of 
melancholy,  281 

Prospect  good  against  melancholy,  335 
Prosperity  a cause  of  misery,  403 
Protestations  and  deceitful  promises  of  lovers, 
245 

Pseudo-prophets,  their  pranks,  699;  their 
symptoms,  695 

Pulse,  peas,  beans,  cause  of  melancholy,  114 
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Pulse  of  melancholy  men,  how  it  is  affected, 
261 

Pulse  a sign  of  love-melancholy,  651,  662 
Purgers  and  preparatives  to  head  melancholj^ 
447 

Purging  simples  upward,  439;  downward,  441 
Purging,  liow  cause  of  melancholy,  155 


Q. 

Quantity  of  diet  cause,  146;  cure  of  melan- 
choly, 307 

R. 

Rational  soul,  103 

Reading  Scriptures  good  against  melan- 
choly, 353 

Recreations  good  against  melancholy,  337, 
338 

Redness  of  the  face  helped,  458  * 

Regions  of  the  belly,  9^  97 
Relation  or  hearing  a cause  of  love-melan- 
choly, 506 

Religious  melancholy,  a distinct  species,  660; 
its  object,  661 ; causes  of  it,  669;  symptoms, 
683;  prognostics,  700;  cure,  702;  religious 
policy,  by  whom,  674 
Repentance,  its  effects,  727 
Retention  and  evacuation  ca,uses  of  melan- 
choly 162;  rectified  to  the  cure,  310 
Rich  men’s  discontents  and  miseries,  188,  396; 
their  prerogatives,  227 

Riot  in  apparel,  excess  of  it,  a great  cause  of 
love-melancholy,  627 — 633 
Rivals  and  corrivals,  629 
Roots  censured,  144 

Rose  cross-men’s  or  Rosicrucian’s  promises, 
364 

S. 

Saints’  aid  rejected  in  melancholy,  297 
Salads  censured,  145 
Sanguine  melancholy  signs,  262 
Scholars’  miseries,  200 

Scilla  or  sea-onion,  a purger  of  melancholy, 
439 

Scipio’s  continency,  689 
Scoffs,  calumnies,  bitter  jests,  how  they  cause 
melancholy,  422 ; their  antidote,  423 
Scorzonera  good  against  melancholy,  432 
Scripture  misconstrued,  cause  of  religious 
melancholy,  730;  cure  of  melancholy,  353 
Sea-sick,  good  physic  for  melancholy,  433 
Self-love  cause  of  melancholy,  his  effects,  193 
Sensible  soul  and  its  parts,  100 
Senses,  why  and  how  deluded  in  melancholy, 
278,  279 

Sentences  selected  out  of  humane  authors,  423 
Servitude  cause  of  melancholy,  225;  and  im- 
prisonment eased,  404 
Several  men’s  delights  and  recreations,  335 
Severe  tutors  and  guardians  causes  of  me- 
lancholy, 218 

Shame  and  disgrace  how  causes  of  melan- 
choly, their  effects,  173 
Sickness  for  our  good,  442 
Sighs  and  tears  symptoms  of  love-melan- 
choly, 651 

Sight  a principal  cause  of  love-melancholy, 
607 

Signs  of  honest  love,  480 


Similar  parts  of  the  body,  94 
Simples  censured  proper  to  melancholy,  429; 
fit  to  be  known,  431;  purging  melancholy 
44i'^^^^*  ^39 ; downward,  purging  simples, 

Singing  a symptom  of  lovers,  676:  cause  of 
love-melancholy,  633 

Sin  the  impulsive  cause  of  man’s  misery,  375 
Single  life  and  virginity  commended,  605; 

their  prerogatives,  606 
Slavery  of  lovers,  667 

Sleep  and  waiting  causes  of  melancholy,  163; 

by  what  means  procured,  helped,  457 
Small  bodies  have  greatest  wits,  380 
Smelling  what,  101 

Smiling  a cause  of  love-melancholy,  523 
Sodomy,  497 

Soldiers  most  part  lascivious,  636 
Solitariness  cause  of  melancholy,  160,  161; 
coact,  voluntary,  how  good,  161;  sign  of 
melancholy,  259 

Sorrow  its  efect,  170;  a cause  ot  melan- 
choly, 171 ; a symptom  of  melancholy,  254; 
eased  by  counsel,  407 

Soul  defined,  its  faculties,  98;  ex  traduce 
as  some  hold,  103 

Spices  how  causes  of  melancholy,  144 
Spirits  in  the  body,  what. 

Spirits  and  devils,  their  orders,  kinds,  power. 
&c.,  120 

Spleen  its  site,  95 ; how  misaffected  cause  of 
melancholy,  246 
Sports,  344 
Spots  in  the  sun,  328 
Spruceness  a symptom  of  lovers,  575 
Stars,  how  causes  or  signs  of  melancholy, 
133;  of  love-melancholy,  600;  of  jealousy, 

Step-mother,  her  mischiefs,  241 
Stews,  why  allowed,  653 
Stomach  distempered  cause  of  melancholy, 
246 

Stones  like  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  &c.,  316 
Strange  nurses,  when  best,  217 
Streets,  narrow,  333 

Study  over-much  cause  of  melancholy,  198; 
why  and  how,  199, 277 ; study  good  against 
melancholy,  348 
Subterranean  devils,  226 
Supernatural  causes  of  melancholy,  114 
Superstitious  effects,  symptoms,  687;  how 
it  domineers,  667,  697 
Surfeiting  and  drunkenness  taxed,  148 
Suspicion  and  jealousy  symptoms  of  melan- 
choly, 256;  how  caused,  276 
Swallows,  cuckoos,  &c.,  where  are  they  in 
winter,  316 

Sweet  tunes  and  singing  causes  of  love- 
melancholy,  634 

Symptoms  or  signs  of  melancholy  in  the 
body,  250;  mind,  252;  from  stars,  mem- 
bers, 260;  from  education,  custom,  con- 
tinuance of  time,  mixed  with  other  dis- 
eases, 264;  symptoms  of  head  melancholy, 
268;  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  269; 
of  the  whole  body,  271;  symptoms  of 
nuns’,  maids’,  widows’  melancholy,  271; 
immediate  causes  of  melancholy  symptoms, 
276;  symptoms  of  love-melancholy,  650; 
cause  of  these  symptoms,  665;  symptoms  of 
a lover  pleased,  657 ; dejected,  557 ; symp- 
toms of  jealousy,  640;  of  religious  melan- 
choly, 684;  of  despair,  720. 

Synteresis,  106 
Syrups,  467 
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T. 

Tale  of  a prebend,  416 
Tarantula’s  stinging  effects,  243 
Taste,  what,  101 

Temperament  a cause  of  love-melancholy,  502 
Tempestuous  air,  dark  and  fuliginous,  how 
cause  of  melancholy,  157 
Terrestrial  devils,  124 

Terrors  and  affrights  cause  melancholy,  219 
Theologasters  censured,  329 
The  best  cure  of  love-melancholy  is  to  let 
them  have  their  desire,  609 
Tobacco  censured,  441 
Toleration,  religious,  702 
Torments  of  love,  556 
Transmigration  of  souls,  104 
Travelling  commended,  good  against  melan- 
choly, 335;  for  love-melancholy  especi- 
aby,  590 

Tutors  cause  melancholy,  218 


V. 

VAiNai-ORY  described,  a cause  of  melancholy, 
193 

Valour  and  courage  caused  by  love,  575 
Variation  of  the  compass,  where,  314 
Variety  of  meats  and  dishes  cause  melan- 
choly, 308 

Variety  of  mistresses  and  objects  a cure  of 
melancholy,  593 

Variety  of  weather,  air,  manners,  countries, 
whence,  &c.,  320 

Variety  of  places,  change  of  air,  good  against 
melancholy,  335 

Vegetal  soul  and  its  faculties,  98 
Vegetal  creatures  in  love,  492 
Vegetal  soul  and  its  parts,  98 
Veins  described,  95 
Venus  rectified,  312 
Venery  a cause  of  melancholy,  153 
Venison  a melancholy  meat,  142 
Vices  of  women,  600,  601 
Violent  misery  continues  not,  376 
Violent  death  prognostic  of  melancholy,  92; 
event  of  love-melancholy,  583;  of  despair, 
723;  by  some  defended,  285;  how  to  be 
censured,  288 

Virginity,  by  what  signs  to  be  known,  643 
Virginity  commended,  606 
Virtue  and  vice  principal  habits  of  the  whl, 
108 

Vitex  or  agnus  castas  good  against  love- 
melanchoy,  686 

U. 

Uncharitable  men  described,  487 
Understanding  defined,  divided,  105 
Unfortunate  marriages,  effects,  184,  240 


Unkind  friends  cauSe  melancholy,  241 
Unlawful  cures  of  melancholy  rejected,  293 
Upstarts  censured,  their  symptoms,  385,  393 
Urine  of  melancholy  persons,  251 
Uxorii,  633 

W. 

Waking,  cause  of  melancholy,  161 — 163;  a 
symptom,  250;  cured,  356 
Walking,  shooting,  swimming,  &c.,  good 
against  melancholy,  340,  355,  586 
Want  of  sleep  a symptom  of  love-melancholy, 
551 

Wanton  carriage  and  gesture  cause  of  love- 
melancholy,  524 
Water  devils,  124 

Water,  if  foul,  causeth  melancholy,  145 
Waters  censured,  their  effects,  145 
Waters,  which  good,  305 
Waters  in  love,  511 

Wearisomeness  of  life  a symptom  of  melan- 
choly, 561 

What  physic  fit  in  love-melancholy,  585 
Who  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous,  631 
Whores’  properties  and  conditions,  594 
Why  good  men  are  often  rejected,  415 
Why  fools  beget  wise  children,  wise  men 
fools,  139,  140 
Widows’  melancholy,  271 
Will  defined,  divided,  its  actions,  why  over- 
ruled, 106 

Wine  causeth  melancholy,  145;  a good  cordial 
against  melancholy,  453;  forbid  in  love- 
melancholy,  585,  586 
Winds  in  love,  511 

Witty  devices  against  melancholy,  366,  591 
Wit  proved  by  love,  575 
Withstand  the  beginnings,  a principal  cure 
of  love-melancholy,  58& 

Witches’  power,  how  they  cause  melancholy, 
130;  their  transformations  how  caused, 
131;  they  can  cure  melancholy,  294;  not 
to  be  sought  to  for  help,  295;  nor  saints,  297 
Wives  censured,  623 ; commended,  623 
Women,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  192 ; their 
vanity  in  apparel  taxed,  525;  how  they 
cozen  men,  526;  by  what  art,  526;  their 
counterfeit  tears,  645;  their  vices,  600; 
commended,  624 

Woodbine,  amni,  rue,  lettuce,  how  good  in 
love-melancholy,  586 
World  taxed,  182 

Wormwood  good  against  melancholy,  431 
Writers  of  the  cure  of  melancholy,  293 
Writers  of  imagination,  166 ; de  consolatione^ 
371;  of  melancholy,  454;  of  love-melan- 
choly, 579;  against  idolatry,  692;  against 
despair,  723 

Y. 

Young  men  in  love  with  a picture,  654 
Youth  a cause  of  love-melancholy,  498 
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